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THE    PRESIDENT'S   MESSAGE:    THE   WAR. 

We  should  have  been  quite  content  to  we  confess  we  are  amazed  and  confound- 
leave  the  subject  of  the  Mexican  war  with  ed,  considering  the  station  he  occupies,  at 
our  readers,  just  as  it  was  presented  and  the  consununate  boldness  of  some  of  the 
submitted  to  them  in  the  July  number  of  assumptions  he  makes,  as  necessary  to 
this  journal — ^we  mean,  in  all  the  particu-  give  a  sufficient  breadth  of  foundation  for 
lars  in  which  it  was  then  discussed —  his  defence  to  rest  upon, 
were  it  not  that  the  President  of  the  The  President  begins  with  adverting  to 
United  States,  under  the  sanction  of  his  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  sentiment  abroad 
high  office,  and  from  his  place  of  pride  and  in  the  country  unfavorable  to  the  war. 
power  at  the  head  of  this  mat  Republic,  He  flatters  himself  that  such  views  are 
communicating  with  the  National  Le^s-  entertained  by  but  few,  though  they  have 
lature,  under  constitutional  injunction,  been  extensively  circulated.  We  do  not 
and  with  a  registered  oath  upon  him,  has  know  how  far  Mr.  Polk  has  been  allowed 
deemed  it  necessary  to  present  to  the  to  become  acquainted  with  the  real  state 
country  a  new  manifesto  of  this  war — a  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject.  It  not 
manifesto  of  a  character  so  extraordinary,  unfrequently  happens  that  the  ruler  of  a 
to  elaborately  and  cunningly  wrought  up,  kingdom  is  nearly  the  last  man  in  it  to  be 
and  so  well  calculated  to  misl^ul  the  pop-  well  informed  of  what  the  people  think  of 
ular  mind,  and  to  imbue  it  with  false  im-  him  and  his  government  We  suppose 
pressions  ofthe  plainest  occurrences  pass-  he  is  a  diligent  reader  «f  '*  The  Union," 
ing  under  our  eye,  and  of  the  simplest  and  that  there  is  a  warm  and  ^nial  at- 
facts  of  history — so  well  calculated,  in  mosphere  of  flattery  all  around  him,  to 
fact,  **  to  prepare  the  heart  of  this  people  keep  him  on  comfortable  terms  with  him- 
for  war,'*  for  this  war,  and  for  any  war  self  Still,  it  seems  he  is  not  altogether 
which  the  Executive  may  choose  to  un-  unaware  that  an  opinion  prevails,  at  least 
dertake,  no  matter  with  what  designs  of  in  some  quarters,  that  this  war  was 
political  ambition,  or  with  what  lust  of  brought  on  originally  bv  his  own  fault, 
conquest  and  extended  dominion,  if  only  and,  in  part  certainly,  for  objects  unwor- 
veiled  under  the  commonest  disguises —  thy  of  the  nation,  and  utterly  repuc^ant 
that  we  feel  called  upon  to  go  once  more  to  its  sense  of  justice  and  honor.  If  he 
somewhat  at  length  into  the  subject,  and  knew  how  wide-spread  and  deep-seated 
into  an  examination  of  this  remarkable  this  opinion  is  among  all  classes  and  par- 
document.  That  the  President  should  ties ;  if  he  knew  what  a  feeling  of  dis- 
make  an  effort  to  defend  the  awkward  gust  and  abhorrence  this  confident  belief 
and  unenviable  position  in  which  this  war  creates,  and  how  extended  and  diffused  it 
has  placed  him,  does  not  surprise  us ;  but  is,  we  know  he  would  shrink  back  in- 
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stinctively,  and  withdraw  his  hand  from  and  laws,  but  to  the  arbitraiy,  and,  it  may 

the  bloody  work  in  which  he  is  engaged,,  be,  destructive  rule  of  a  chief,  elevated,  no 

at  the  earliest  moment  at  which  the  sim-  matter  by  what  unlucky  accident,  to  the 

plest  objects  of  justice  and  safety  could  be  seat  of  temporary  power.  He  undertakes 

secured.     If  the  real  sentiments  of  the  to  characterize  any  apparent  want  of  such 

American  people  could  be. embodied  and  submission  to  his  personal   course   and 

presented  before  him,  it  would  demand  a  policy  in  this  war — any  lack  of  this  pas- 

nigher  courage  than  he  possesses,  how-  sive  obedience — any  difference  of  opinion 

ever  brave  for  enterprises  of  this  nature,  with  him  in  this  matter  to  which  one  may 

to  stand  up  unabashed  and  unblanched  dare  to  give  utterance — as  moral  and  legal 

before  the  terrible  frown,  and  the  calm  treason !     Here  is  what  he  says  : 

but  indiffnant  rebuke,  he  would  have  to        ^^  .  a-   ^    ^  \a ».  k««« 

.°        t-wT    r     \u  4.  u     •          1-  **  A  more  eiTectual  means  could  not  nave 

encounter.     We  fear  that  he  is  making  .        j     •  VV     r^^V-«^«  fv.«  ««o^«  ^t^a 

.,                        .^1       r-r4.*ji  been  devised  to  encourage  the  enemy,  ancl 

the  common  mistake  of  infatuated  nilers,  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  advocate  and  ad- 

by  fancymg  that  the  moderate  and  sup-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^1^  cause,  and  thus  to  give  them 

pressed  tone  in  which  the  pubhc  voice  has  « ^[^  j^^  comfort.* " 
thus  far  uttered  its  decided  dissent  from 

his  policy  and  measures,  expresses  only  The  President  applies  this  language  to 
the  natural  weakness  of  an  interested  op-  those  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as 
position  from  which  it  emanates,  instead  to  hold  and  express  opinions  unfavorable 
of  indicating,  as  it  really  does,  that  natu-  to  the  war,  ana  to  his  agency  in  bringing 
ral  repugnance  which  all  patriotic  minds  it  about.     This  is,  in  nis  judgment,  to 
foel  when  obliged  to  oppose  and  expose  advocate  and  adhere  to  the  cause  of  the 
the  conduct  of  tlieir  own  government,  es-  enemy  ;   this  is  to  give  the  enemy  "  aid 
pecially  in  matters  involving  its  relations  and   comfort."      "  Treason  against  the 
with  other  powers.     We  are  not,  how-  United  States,"   says  the   Constitution, 
ever,  without  some  evidence  that  he  is  "shall  consist.... in  adhering  to  their  ene- 
forced,  at  times  at  least,  to  view  this  mat-  mies,  giving   them  aid    and    comfort." 
ter  in  its  true   light.     The   very  labor  And  tliis  great  statute  of  treason  Mr. 
which  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  be-  Polk  does  not  scruple  to  quote  against 
stow  on  his  defence,  is  some  proof  of  his  those  who  have  ventured,  or  shall  ven- 
apprehensions  lest  the  popular  sentiment  ture,  to  utter  a  word  against  his  war. 
aginst  him  might  be  growing  too  formida-  This,  too,  is  official.     It  comes  before  us 
ble  to  be  either  agreeable  or  safe.     And  in  a  grave  state  paper,  in  which,  by  the 
there  is  a  sentence — which  we  will  quote —  requirement  of  the  Constitution,  he  is  to 
in  the  paragmph  with  which  he  introduces  "give   to  Congress   information  of  the 
his  defence,  indicating  pretty  clearly  that  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to 
he  was  not  without  some  uneasy  impres-  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he 
sion  that  the  whole  force  of  the  sentiment  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient." 
of  the  country  against  him  had  not  been  He  officiiuly  informs  Congress  how,  in 
exhibited,  and  that  if  so,  there  was  a  rea-  his  judgment,  treason  has  been  commit- 
soii  for  this  moderation,  creditable  to  the  ted  against  the  United  States.    He  puts 
country,  but  by  no  means  flattering  to  an  official  interpretation  on  this  important 
him,  and  which  he  must  be  prompt  to  avail  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  delivers 
hiinsolfof  still  furtlior,  and  turn,  if  possible,  his  solemn  judgment  to  Congress,  that 
to  a  wlill  more  profitable  account.  those  who  represent  tliis  war  as  in  its  in- 
Tlu>  PresidcMit,  as  we  have  said,  begins  ception  unjust  and  unnecessary,  thereby 
bin  manifesto  by  a  reference  to  the  un-  bnng  themselves  witliin  the  purview  of 
favorabU^  opinion  entertained  in  the  coun-  this  clause,  are  to  be  regarded  as  adhering 
try  hi  reganl  to  the  origin  and  character  to  our  enemies,  giving  them  "aid  and 
ol  thd  Mt'xican  war;  and  he  puts  forth  comfort,*' and  guilty,  therefore,  of  treason 
pnuuptlv,  in  thirt  connection,  an  appeal,  against  the  United  States.     There  is  one 
not  to  Iho  patriotiHin  of  the  iHX)plo,  but  to  other  judicial  opinion,  and  only  one  that 
II    liilrtd  1111(1  bjiMO   Henliim'iit,  wluch   he  we  know  of,  in  our  time,  to  which  tliis 
wtMild  Irtln  liavt*  iiiHtructed  to  confound  might  form  a  fit  companion  and  counter- 
nil  illrtfiuctioii  botwoon  un  administration  part.     It  was  that  which  Gen.  Jackson 
mill  llm  I'omitry,  itiul  iM'twoon  right  and  expressed  when  he  advised  that  tlie  mem- 
wroiiir,  iiiulpiM'siuulcd  to  II  Horvilo,  unrea-  hers  of  tlie  Hartford  Convention  might 
woiumI  uinlnb)»u'lHiil)iiilHMi(m — a  more  pas-  be  lianged  under  the  second  section  of 
oivn  olttididiuM* — not  to  the  divine  authori-  the  rules  and  articles  of  war.     But  as 
ly  »»I  u  iMuiMiry  jft)vorncd  by  constitution  tlic  President  does  not  follow  up  this  im- 
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portant  information  thus  given  to  Con-  thus  elevated  to  a  place  in  his  annnal 

gress,  under  the  Constitution — ^tho  ex-  Messages  to  Congress.    It  is  not  made 

pression  of  this  executive  opinion  con-  sublime  by  this  elevation ;  and  if  it  be 

ceming  the  hiw  of  treason,  and  its  appli-  not  ridiculous,  it  is  only  because  it  is  too 

cability^  to  the  guilty  opponents  of  his  odious  to  become  so.    And  we  would 

admimstration  and    his  war — with    the  have  the  President  understand  also,  that 

recommendation  of  any  "  measures*'  to  this  is  a  war  with  Mexico  in  1846,  and 

be   ad<^pted    by  Con^ss  for   carrying  not  a  war  with  England  in  1812 ;  that 

his  views  into  practical  operation,  we  this  is  not  a  war  for  ''  free  trade  and 

may  conclude,  perhaps,  that  the  opinion  sailors'  rights ;  that  it  is  not  '*  a  second 

itself  is  held  rather  speculatively  than  war  for  mdependence."     He  mistakes 

judicially,  and  was  inserted  in  thePresi-  alto^ther  the  circumstances  under  whdch 

dent's  Message  rather  than  thrown  into  the  imputation  of  treason,  legal  or  moral, 

the  colunms  of  the  "  Union"— where  it  can  be  made  with  any  effect  against  those 

ranch  more  appropriately  belonged — for  who  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  the 

the  sake  of  the  wider  circulation,  and  the  Executive  in  regard  to  the  justice  or  ne- 

more  imposing  effect,  that  might  thus  be  cessity  of  undertaking  a  war.    There  is 

given  to  it.    However  this  may  be,  we  no  Mexican  party  in  uiis  country — ^there 

hold  the  expression  of  a  sentiment  like  is  no  faction  which  prefers  Mexico  and 

this,  in  such  a  place,  to  be  no  way  credit-  Mexican  interests  to  the  soil,  the  home 

able  to  the  President,  or  to  the  countiy.  and  the  interests  of  their  own  country ; 

If  we  could  suppose  him  serious  in  utter-  nor  can  the  people,  not  even  the  weakest 

ing  such  a  sentiment,  we  should  hold  him  of  them,  be  persuaded  to  believe  any  such 

capable,  if  he  had  the  power,  or  could  ac-  absurdity — not  even  when  the  President 

quire  it,    of  suppressing,   by  force,  all  himself  descends  to  make  the  imputation. 

freedom  of  opinion,  of  speech,  of  the        But  what  kind  of  doctrine  is  this  which 

press,  and  of  debate.    We  should  hold  teaches  that  no  citizen  is  at  hberty  to 

nim  capable  of  establishing  a  tyranny  of  raise  his  voice  against  any  war  in  which 

the  worst  order,  a  tyranny  wmch  locks  the  country  may  chance  to  be  engaged, 

up  the  minds  of  men  from  all  free  inqui-  or  against  anythingaboutthe  war,  or  even 

ry,  and  shuts  them  up  together  in  the  to  whisper  a  word  of  disapproval :  and 

country,  as  in  one  great  prison-house,  that  to  do  so,  is  to  take  sides  with  the  ene- 

from  which  all  light  is  excluded,  except  my — is  "  to  advocate  and  adhere  to  their 

such  as  is  permitted  to  struggle  doubt-  cause,  and  thus  give  them  aid  and  com- 

fally  down  to  tliem  from  official  sources,  fort  ?"    Is  tliis  an  American  doctrine — ^is 

and  through  barred  and  grated  avenues,  it  a  constitutional  doctrine  ?    Who  makes 

But  whether,  in  his  heart,  he  entertains  a  war  in  this  country  ?     How  is  the 

such  a  belief  or   not,  still,  considering  country  placed  in  a  state  of  war?    Why, 

what  a  fonnal  expression  he  has  given  if  it  is  engaged  in  solemn  war  at  all  as 

to  it,  and  the  place  in  which  it  is  found,  the  Constitution  contemplates,  it  is  placed 

at  least  we  see  in  it  a  deliberate  purpose,  in   that  state  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

if  he  cannot  wholly  suppress  free  discus-  Confess  legislates  on  the  subject,  and 

sion  in  regard  to  this  war,  yet  to  give  it  legislates  the  country  into  the  war ;  and 

some  check,  and  above  all,  by  this  abuse  Congress  is  a  representative  body,  and  its 

of  the  po|)ular  mind,  to  rouse,  if  possible,  constituency  is  the  people.     We  are  ac- 

and  as  far  as  possible,  a  blind  popular  customed  to  call  this  the  people's  govem- 

prejudice  in  the  country,  to  vent  its  undis-  ment ;  and  the  people  are  accustomed  to 

criminating  nige  against  any  and  all  who  think  that  it  is  their  right,  and  a  very  sa- 

may  happen  to  have  opinions  of  their  cred  right,  belonging  to  them,  to  canvass 

own,  and  to  express   them,   about  the  freely  evenj  act  and  measure  of  the  gov- 

rnrinnor  in  which  this  war  was  begun,  emment.     If  Congress    makes  a  tariff 

and  the  leading  designs  of  the  adminis-  which  docs  not  suit  them,  tliey  condemn 

tnttion  in  bringing  it  on,  and  in  its  pro-  it;    if   Congress  makes  a  sub-treasury 

.-or  lit  ion.  which  does  not  suit  them,  they  condemn  ■ 

On  this  subject,  we  would  have  the  it ;  and  why,  if  Congress  makes  a  war 

Pn-sidont  understand,  tliat  this  very  com-  which  does  not  suit  them,  shall  tliey  not 

mon  and   cheap  mode  of  defending  the  condemn  it  ?     If  an  administration  does 

adminislnition  and  the  war,  and  which  is  not  suit  the  people,  they  take  the  liberty 

•*o  much  in  vogue  with  his  newspapers  to  displace  it,  and  elect  a  new  one  that 

•ind  partisans  all  over  the  country,  aerives  may  please  them  better.     This  is  deemed 

no  additional  force  or  dignity  by  being  the  right  and  prerogative  of  the  people. 
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The  whole  ultimate  authority  of  the  gov-  moment,  we  were  at  peace.  What,  we 
ermnent,  under  the  Constitution,  is  in  the  ask  again,  is  Congress  now  to  do  ?  What 
hands  of  the  people— ^s  is  our  sjrstem.  does  this  notable  doctrine  of  the  Execu- 
And  vet  we  have  a  doctrine  here  which  tive,  which  we  are  considering,  teach  7 
withctaws  from  the  people  all  authority,  Why,  that  the  only  duty  of  Coneress  is 
and  gives  the  whole  power,  present  and  the  duty  of  passive  obedience.  If  Coo* 
ultimate,  over  to  the  government,  or  the  gress,  or  any  unlucky  member  of  that, 
existing  administration,  and  that,  too,  bodv,  hesitates,  stops  to  inquire,  and 
whentne  measure  in  question  happens  to  finalhr  ventures  to  assert,  on  indutatabie 
be  the  most  important  and  stupenaous  in  proof,  that  this  is  an  £b[ecutive  war,  pie* 
which  the  country  can  be  involved.  And  cipitated  and  begun  by  him,  without  ne- 
not  onlv  is  all  positive  and  direct  autho-  cessity  and  without  apology,  this  is  trea- 
rity  withdrawn  from  the  people  in  such  a  son — ^this  is  treason !  this  is  "^  advocating 
case,  but  the  very  first  element  of  their  and  adhering  to  the  cause  of  the  enemy, 
power  is  taken  away ;  they  may  not  even  and  giving  him  aid  and  comfort !"  It 
canvass  or  discuss  the  measure.  Yet  matters  not  that  Confess  proceeds  with 
this  is  the  President's  doctrine,  if  he  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism — a  sentiment 
means  anjrthing ;  this  seems  to  be  the  which  dwells  in  every  generous  bosom, 
democratic  doctrine  of  the  day.  But  this  alon^  with  the  sentiment  which  makes  a 
is  not  the  whole  of  it,  nor  the  worst  of  it  man  nonor  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
We  have  been  supposing  the  case  of  a  leads  him  to  provide  for  his  own  house- 
war,  regularly  declared  by  Congress,  the  hold — it  matters  not  that  Congress  pro- 
proper  constitutional  authority.  But  sup-  ceeds  to  make  ample  and  prompt  provision 
pose  a  war  undertaken  by  the  Executive  to  succor  our  brave  army  in  the  field,  to 
alone,  without  the  authority  of  Congress  defend  the  country  at  all  points  against 
— and  such  is  demonstrablv  the  very  war  the  public  enemy ;  and  to  prosecute  the 
we  have  on  hand — what  shall  be  said  of  war,  now  made  necessary,  perhaps,  pott 
this  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  as  ap-  facto,  to  its  conclusion  in  an  honorable 
plied  to  such  a  war?  Now,  indeed,  as  peace.  This  is  not  enough.  There  must 
we  thus  consider  it,  the  doctrine  shines  be  a  spontaneous  and  unbroken  echo 
out,  and  shows  us  the  kind  of  stufif  it  is  from  the  halls  of  the  national  legislature 
made  of.  The  Executive  makes  a  war ;  to  the  President's  manifesto— just  as 
the  army  is  in  the  field,  in  the  face  of  the  ready,  loud  and  unbroken,  as  if  that  ma- 
enemy  ;  battle  ensues,  and  blood,  and  nifesto  contained  nothing  but  the  truth ; 
carnage,  and  all  the  horrors  attendant  on  and  the  lightest  whisper  of  dissent  is  to 
the  shock  of  bristling  hosts  in  deadly  en-  be  proclaimed  as  treason  to  the  United 
counter ;  and  all  this  takes  place  before  States.  At  the  least,  if  there  be  any. 
Congress  is  consulted  on  the  subject ;  who  cannot,  in  their  consciences,  join  in 
tiiough,  at  last.  Congress  is  asked  to  re-  the  shout  for  the  President's  war,  they 
cognize  the  war,  and  make  the  necessary  must  humbly  acauiesce  and  be  silent 
provision  for  carrying  it  on  with  vigor  and  Here,  then,  clearly  is  a  case,  accord- 
effect.  What  now  is  Congress  to  do  7  ing  to  this  doctrine,  in  which  Congress  is 
The  President  declares  and  proclaims  that  not  at  liberty  to  canvass  or  debate  a  mea- 
the  war  is  just  and  necessary  on  our  part,  sure  proposed  by  the  President,  or  to  hold 
and  our  only  fault  is  that  we  had  not  be-  and  alter  any  opinions  upon  it,  but  such 
gun  it  long  before ;  and  at  any  rate,  we  are  as  he  shall  furnish  it  with ;  and  that  mea^ 
in  it  now,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  enemy  sure,  too,  one  of  war — the  most  mo- 
began  it,  "  by  shedding  the  blood  of  Ame-  mentous  on  which  Congress  can  ever  be 
rican  citizens  on  American  soil."  The  called  to  deliberate — and  one,  as  it  hap- 
President  puts  the  case  thus  before  Con-  pens,  exphcitly  and  exclusively  commit- 
gress,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Congress  ted  to  its  decision  by  the  Constitution ! 
knows  full  well  that  there  is  not  one  word  Congress  has  nothing  to  do,  but  fur- 
or shadow  of  truth  in  the  declaration  that  nish  men  and  money,  just  as  the  Presi- 
the  enemy  had  commenced  hostilities,  dent  demands,  and  as  long  as  he  de- 
**  by  shedding  the  blood  of  American  citi-  mands.  And  what  sort  of  a  government 
zens  on  American  soil ;"  but  that  in  the  does  this  make  of  our  Constitutional  Re- 
face  face  of  open  day,  and  witnessed  by  public  ?  What  but  the  government  of  one 
all  men,  the  Executive  himself  had  com-  man  ?  In  the  nature  of  things,  tie  Ex- 
menced  hostilities  by  invading  the  proper  ecutive  has  the  direction  of  the  war  as  long 
soil,  and  the  ancient  homes  and  hearths  as  it  exists ;  and  Congress  has  no  pow- 
of  a  foreign  people,  with  whom,  till  that  er,  by  the  Constitution,  directly,  to  make 
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peace.    This  is  to  be  done  by  treaty ;  and  common  and  legitimate  use  of  their  own 

the  treatjT-makin^  power  is,  in  the  first  ballot ! 

instance,  in  the  Bands  of  the  President.  But  we  will  leave  this  doctrine  of  pass- 

ThB  control  which  Congress,  and  the  ive  obedience — heretofore  advocated  only 

people  through  their  representatives  in  as  a  part  of  the  necessary  calling  of  de- 

Con  j[ress,  might  be  supposed  by  the  old-  mago?ues,  and  so  far  comparatively  inno- 

fiuhioned  republicans,  to  have  over  the  cent,  but  now  finding  a  ptace  in  the  An- 

progress  of  a  war — and  especially  an  Ex-  nual  Message  of  a  President  to  Congress 

ecQtive  war — once  begun,  is  mainly  in  the  — ^we  will  leave  this  doctrine  to  the  sober 

right  to  withhold  the  supplies  necessary  reflections  of  our  readers,  and  to  the  re- 

for  its  prosecution,  when,  in  their  delib(>-  probation  of  the  people.    Not  in  our  day 

rate  judgment,  it  is  time  to  make  peace,  nas  a  doctrine  been  seriously  broached  so 

Bat  Congress  could  not  well  take  so  de-  utterly  subversive  of  public  liberty,  if  it 

cisive  a  step  as  this  without  allowing  indeed  could  be  seriously  countenanced 

their  reasons  to  ^  to  the  public.  Indeed,  by  the  country.     We  rejoice  to  believe  it 

such  a  measure  itself  would  bear  its  own  \nVL  prove  impotent  and   harmless,  on 

reasons  stamped  upon  it.  And  this,  by  the  account  of  its  own  inherent  grossneas 

President's  doctrine,  would  be  ^  to  adJiere  and  absurdity. 

to  the  cause  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  ?ive  The  President  finds  a  cheap  consolation 
them  aid  and  comfort."  This  w^ould  be  for  the  general  unpopularity  of  the  war, 
treason !  Congress  might,  too,  deem  it  in  believing  that  the  alacrity  with  which 
necessary  to  vindicate  the  Constitution  of  the  volunteers  have  obeyed  the  caU  of 
the  country  by  calling  the  President  to  a  their  country,  affords  proof  of  "  their  deep 
solemn  account  for  plungin?  the  nation  conviction  that  our  cause  is  just"  We 
into  an  unnecessary  war,  by  his  own  au-  suppose,  really,  that  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
thority,  and  in  contempt  of  the  proper  blc  for  a  mere  politician  to  understand, 
authority  of  that  body.  An  impeacliment  exactly,  what  an  unalloyed  sentiment  of 
might  be  instituted  and  prosecuted  against  patriotism  should  mean ;  or  how  an  act  of 
him.  And  here,  too,  would  be  treason,  sacrifice  and  duty  should  be  performed 
The  House  of  Representatives,  prosccut-  under  the  influence  of  such  a  sentiment, 
ing  Articles  of  Impeachment,  the  gravor  without  any  mixture  of  the  narrower  and 
men  of  which  would  be,  that  an  existing  grosser  feclin?  of  polemic  politics,  or  of 
war  was  precipitated  and  begun  by  the  party,  to  help  it  along.  We  believe  if  a 
deliberate  act  of  the  President,  and  that  vote  could  be  taken  to-day  among  the 
without  any  good  cause,  and  for  unjustifi-  20,000  volunteers  called  into  the  public 
able  objects;  and  the  Senate, entertaining  service,  or  the  survivors  of  them,  on  the 
such  an  impeachment ;  botli  would  be  question  of  the  origin  and  necessity  o^ 
guilty  of  "  adhering  to  the  cause  of  the  tliis  war,  that  Mr.  Polk  would  find  he  had 
enemy,  and  thus  giving  him  aid  and  com-  small  cause  for  confidence  on  account  of 
fort.'"  And  this  woulabe  treason !  ^\nd  their  opinions.  Among  the  oflicers  in  the 
just  a.s  it  would  be  with  tliese  bodies,  so  field,  from  the  commanding  general  down, 
it  might  be  with  the  people  themselves,  it  is  well  understood  that  the  war  is  very  ■ 
Findmg  the  President  slow  to  make  peace,  generally  condemned.  All  this,  however, 
in  the  case  of  an  Executive  war,  or  any  is  matter  of  small  importance.  Certain- 
other  war,  when  peace  ought  to  be  made,  ly  it  is  true  that,  in  neither  arm  of  our 
and  Congress  itsolf,  perhaps,  subservient  military  force,  regular  or  volunteer,  have 
to  his  will  and  interests  in  the  matter,  the  our  countrymen  allowed  their  convictiona 
people,  tired  of  the  war,  or  believing  it  to  in  regard  to  the  causes  and  origin  of  this 
nave  l)oen  unnecessary  and  iniquitous  war,  however  unfavorable  to  the  Adminis- 
fmm  the  beginning,  rise  in  the  majesty  of  tration,  to  interfere  witli  their  sense  of 
their  strength,  and  with  their  own  Con-  duty  to  their  country.  Many  of  them  we 
htitutional  weapon — ^the  ballot — make  an  know,  multitudes  we  believe,  have  gone 
onslaiifrht  upon  the  Administration,  drive  to  the  field,  and  into  the  front  of  batUe — 
them  f mm  power  and  fill  their  places  with  piTishing,  not  a  few  of  them,  on  its 
l)etter  men,  and  peaownakers.  And  here,  **  perilous  edge" — who  have  never  doubt- 
tix),  is  treason !  This  would  ha  "  to  advo-  erl,  more  than  wc  now  doubt,  that  tlie  war 
cate  and  adhere  to  the  cause  of  the  was  Iwgun  by  the  fault  of  the  President, 
enemy,  and  thus  give  him  aid  and  com-  and  has  wanted  from  the  beginning  tho 
fort/'which  is  treason  :  and  so  we  should  sanctions  which  can  alone  make  a  war 
have  the  people  in  a  body  committing  creditable  to  any  Christian  nation.  But 
treason  against  the  United  States  in  the  an  enlisted  soldier  fights  his  battles,  as  in 
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duty  bound,  under  orders ;  he  does  not  the  Executive  the  necessary  supplies  of 
make  the  war,  nor  is  he  responsible  for  it.  men  and  money ;    though,  certainly,  it 
The  volunteer  rushes  to  the  field  to  fight  does  not  follow  that  the  Executive  must 
for  his  country,  as  the  son  flies  to  defend  necessarily  have  all  the  men  and  money 
his  parent  in  the  moment  of  peril ;  neither  he  may  ask  for.  Congress  ought  to  satis- 
stops  to  ask  how  the  quarrel  began,  or  fy  itself,  in  our  judgment,  that  the  con- 
who  is  to  blame  for  it.    If,  possibfy,  a  lit-  duct  of  the  war  is  to  be  adapted  to  the 
tie  of  the  unadulterated  spirit  of  war,  so  proper  and  necessary  objects  to  be  se- 
natural  to  brave  hearts  all  the  world  over  cured  on  our  side,  in  pifosecuting  it.  We 
— a  savor  of  the  genuine  disposition  for  a  know  very  well  that  the  Executive  is  re- 
fight,  after  a  long  "  piping  time  of  peace"  sponsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
— ^has  come  in  to  deepen  somewhat  the  must  be  left  to  plan  his  own  campaigns ; 
glow  of  patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  the  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  be 
gallant  men  who  have  fought,  and  mean  left  to  go  on  with  a  war  forever  in  his 
to  fight,  the  necessary  battles  of  this  war,  own  way,  and  for  his    owa  objects  of 
there  would  be  nothing  very  remarkable^  spoliation  or  conquest.     Against  such 
in  such  a  state  of  things.    At  any  rate  objects,  if  they  appear,  Con^ss  ou^ht 
we  believe  most  men  win  think  ours  quite  to  be  prompt  to  interpose  the  cneck  which 
as  rational  a  way  of  accounting  for  the  the  Constitution  has  certainly  given  it. 
promptness  of  our  volunteers  in  taking  And  if  Congress  will  not  interpose,  or 
the  field,  and  quite  as  creditable  to  them,  cannot,  then  nothing  remains  but  for  the 
as  that  which  the  President  has  fallen  people,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment, 
upon.   We  have  no  desire,  however,  to  de-  to  take  the  remedy  into  their  own  hands, 
prive  him  of  one  crumb  of  the  satisfaction  As  being  ourselves  of  the  number  of  the 
he  seems  to  feel  on  the  occasion  of  his  people,  and  speaking,  as  we  may  flatter 
notable  discovery ;  only  we  really  think  ourselves  we  do,  in  no  very  limited  ex- 
it would  be  quite  as  creditable  to  him,  if  tent,  their  opinions,  in  uttering  our  own, 
he  could  be  made  to  understand  that,  we  do  not  hesitate  now,  as    we  have 
whether  in  the  army  or  out  of  the  army,  not  heretofore  hesitated,  to  express  our 
all  the  duties  of  good  citizens  in  refer-  utter  distrust  of  the  President   in  re- 
ence  to  the  existing  war,  may  be  as  fully  gard  to  the  objects,  some  of  them  at 
and  faithfully  performed,  and  no  doubt  least,  at  which  he   is  aiming    in  this 
will  be,  as  thus  far  they  have  been,  by  the  war.     And  we  are  not  afraid  to  speak, 
people  of  tliis  country,  of  all  classes  and  and  to  speak  very  freely,  just  what  we 
conditions,  as  if  they  believed  that  Mexi-  think  of  the  whole  matter ;  and  if  Mexi- 
co took  the  first  step  in  the  war,  instead  co  should  chance  to  hear  what  we  say, 
of  the  Executive,  or  as  if  they  were,  one  we  believe  little  harm  would  be  done, 
and  all,  the  unscrupulous  supporters  and  We  hold  her  for  our  enemy,  as  she  is  the 
defenders  both  of  the  war  and  of  his  ad-  enemy  of  our  country.    In  times  past, 
ministration.  she  had  inflicted  injuries  on  American 
What  it  is  that  the  duty  of  patriotism  citizens,  or  those  for  whom  she  is  respon- 
demands  in  a  case  like  the  present  may  sible  had  done  so ;  and  when  this  war 
be  safely  left  to  the  American  people  to  commenced  they  had  not  been  redressed, 
determine  for  themselves,  without   any  We  now  want  satisfaction  for  these  inju- 
special  admonition  from  those  who  have  rics.    Texas,  too,  is  ours,  and  Mexico 
set  this  ball  in  motion.     The  love  of  must  refinquish  her   pretensions  to  it. 
country  is  pervading  and  universal.    Our  We  cannot  now  renounce  this  acquisi- 
people  are  not  likely  to  exalt  Mexico  in  tion ;  and  we  must  have  that  country 
their  aflfections  above  the  United  States ;  with  its  ancient  and  true  boundary,  and 
or  prefer  her  interests  to  the  interests  of  that  boundary  extended,  if  necessary,  so 
their  own  country.     Since  we  are  in  the  as  to  embrace  all  persons  in  permanent 
war,  no  matter  how  bccun,  or  with  what  settlements,  who  were  at  the  time  the 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  we  proper  subjects  of  the  Texan  Republic, 
must  get  out  of  it  the  best  way  we  can ;  beyond  this,  this  country  had  no  claims 
and  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  other  on  Mexico  when  thi*  war  was  commenc- 
way,  at  least  under  the  lead  of  this  Ad-  ed,  whatever  claims  it  may  acquire  by  the 
ministration,  but  to  fight  our  way  out  of  obstinacy  of  that  power  in  maintaining 
it.    As  long  as  we  have  war,  we  must  the  war.     These  objects   attained,  the 
support  the  war — ^we  must  support  the  war  ought  to  cease.     We  have  no  right 
Aoministration  in  the  necessary  prosecu?  to  another  foot  of  territory  in  any  part  of 
tion  of  the  war.     Congress  must  give  the  Meidcan  empire.     We  do  not  want 
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her  territoiy,  and  if  we  did,  we  are  able  *'  Such  are  the  grave  causes  of  complaint 

to  pay  for  it,  and  Mexico  ought  never  to  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  against 

lehnqnish  an  inch  of  it,  but  by  voluntary  Mexico— causes  which  existed  long  before 

cession,  and  on  her  own  terms.*     Per-  ^^®.  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  American 

haps  the  President  would  think  that  this  Union— and  yet.  animated  by  the  tone  of 

is  «  advocating  and  adhering  to  the  cause  P?f  ^^  f  ^  ^  magnanimous  moderation ,  we 

^u-  *u^ ^    J  *u         •  •       u-        -J  "id  not   adopt  those  measures  of  redreas 

of  the  enemy  and  tfius  gmng  him  aid  which,  under  such  circumstances, are] the 

Mid  comfort,"— perhaps,   he  would  call  justified  resort  of  injured  nations." 
this  Treason.  At  any  rate,  these  are  our 

opinions ;  we  are  free  to  express  them,  Thus  far,  then,  it  is  manifest,  we  are 
and  we  are  quite  likely  to  abide  by  them,  no  nearer  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
Thev  indicate  the  terms  on  which  we  war  than  before,  notwithstanding  this  for- 
tbink  peace  should  be  made  with  Mexico  mal  and  circumstantial  showing  up  of 
— the  terms  on  which  a  standing  and  our  wrongs  and  injuries.    It  is  manifest, 
perpetual  offer  of  peace  should  be  kept  that  thp  task  which  the  President  had 
oefore  the  Mexican  government.     But  imposed  on  himself,  namely,  that  of  show- 
we  are  compelled  to  leave  what  further  ingus  "the  causes  which  led  to  the  war," 
we  have  to  say  on  the  true  objects  of  the  had  yet  to  bo  performed,  even  after  he 
war  and  the  question  of  peace,  for  some  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  make  us  sen- 
other  occasion.      We  proceed   now  to  sible  of  the  sufferings  we  had  endured  at 
some  further  examination  of  the  Presi-  the  hands  of  Mexico.    "  The  war,"  said 
dent's  Manifesto.  the  President,  "  has  been  represented  as 
Upon  entering  on  his  defence  of  the  unjust  and  unnecessary,  and  as  one  of 
war,  the  President  informs  us  very  ex-  aggression  on  our  part  upon  a  weak  and 
pliciUy  that  his  object  is  to  give  "  a  con-  injured  enemy ; "  and  he    sat  down  to 
denscd  review  of  the  injuries  we  have  compose  this   manifesto,  expressly  and 
sustained,  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  professedly,  for  the  purpose  of  repeUing 
war,  and  of  its  progress  since  its  com-  this  injurious  imputation  on  him  and  his 
mencement"    Plain  readers  would  read-  administration.    Let  it  be  observed,  that 
ily  understand  from  this  language  that  this  is  not  a  dispatch  addressed  to  Mexi- 
we  should,  of  course,  have  "  the  causes  co  to  show  her,  now  that  we  are  in  the 
which  led  to  the  war"  when  we  should  war,  what  causes  of  complaint  we  have 
be  put  in  possession  of  "  the  injuries  we  against  her,  for  which  she  must  consent 
have  sustained."     It  turns  out,  however,  to  give  us  satisfaction  before  the  war  can 
in  fact,  quite  otherwise.     "  The  "  inju-  cease ;  but  it  is  literally  and  professedly 
ries"  referred  to  are  placed  in  the  fore-  a  defence,  addressed  to  his  own  country- 
ground  of  the  picture  with  every  possible  men,  and  designed  to  justify  the  Execu- 
disposition  of  light  and  shadow,  and  of  tive  himself   before  the  people  of  the 
intense  coloring,  whicli  the  skill  of  the  United  States,  for  his  conduct  and  mea** 
artist  could  devise,  heightened,  indeed,  sures  in  reference  to  the  war.    He  had 
even  to  the  point  of  a  very  ridiculous  ex-  been  charged  with  having  himself  pre- 
aggeration,  to  give  them  prominence  and  cipitated  and  brought  on  hostilities,  and 
effect.     They  consist  of  tne  wrongs  done  that  not  only  without  reference  to  the 
to  the  persons  and  property  of  American  true  causes  of  complaint  we  had  against 
citizens,  by  the  authority  of  Mexico,  in  Mexico,  but  really,  as  was  believed,  for 
various  hands,  for  a  period  of  twenty  purposes  of  territorial  acquisition  and  ag- 
years,  and  remaining  unredressed  at  the  graiidizement  — thus   trampling   on  the 
commencement  of  tnis  war.      But  after  Constitution  of  his  country  in  two  vital 
the  display  of  these  injuries   has  been  respects  at  one  and  the  same  time.     This 
carried  through  nearly  one-fifth  part  of  was  the  charge ;  and  we  assume  nothing 
the  entire  message,  behold,  wo  como  in  when  we  say  tliat  the  Message  was  ex- 
the  end.  to  the  lame  and  impotent  con-  pressly  designed    as   a  defence   against 
elusion,  that,  after  all,  they  had  nothing  this    serious   impeachment  of  his   con- 
to  do  with  "  the  causes  which  led  to  the  duct.     The  first  and  leading  fact  in  this 
war."      This   part  of  the   message   is  charge  had  reference  to  the  origin  of  tho 
warded  off   with   this  very    significant  war,  and  it  was  uffirmed  that  the  Execu- 
confession :  tive  was  responsible  for  it,  inasmuch  as 


•  We  leave  out  of  our  consideration  here  the  question  of  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Any 
claim  we  might  have  on  that  score  would  depend  on  the  blame  that  might  justly  attach  to 
Mexico  :  first  in  obliging  us  to  go  into  the  war,  (if  she  did  eo,)  uud  next  in  imrcasonably 
rtfasing  to  make  peace. 
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hostilities  were  hegmi  by  our  own  army,  intercourse  with  us,  leaving  these  claims 

tinder  his  orders,  and  it  was  to  this  point  unsatisfied,  and  ^vin^  tb^  for  the  time 

that  the  President  undertook  first  of  all  no  further  attention,  she  took  an  attitude 

to  address  his  defence.    What,  then,  has  which  could  not  strictly  be  justified,  and 

he  given  us  to  bep;in  with  ?  Why,  a  most  which  left  us  at  hberty,  if  we  had  so 

elaSorate  exposition  of  wrongs  and  inju-  chosen,  to  take  our  remedy  into  our  own 

lies  which  he  insists  might  nave  led  to  hands.     Justrminded  men    everywhere, 

the  war,  but  which  he  confesses  did  not !  we  believe,  in  the  country  and  out  of  it, 

And  if  these  wrongs  and  injuries  really  have  felt  no  surprise,  that  Mexico  should 

had  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  have  been  irritated  and  vexed  with  the 

war,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  inquire  measure  of  annexation,  and  the  whole 

why  they  have  been  paraded  and  recapitu-  course  of  events  which  led  to  it ;  but 

lated  with  so  much  pomp  and  circum-  then  it  was  not  a  wrong  which  she  had 

stsince  in  the  foreground  of  his  defence,  a  right  to  resent  by  war,  or  by  assuming 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  an  attitude  which,  for  the  time,  seemed 

we  see  in  all  this,  only  one  of  those  com-  like  a  refusal,  or  might  be  construed  into 

mon  juggles  practiced  by  those  who  mean  a  refusal,  to  satisfy  us  for  our  claims, 

to  carry  off  a  successful  deception ;  the  This  was  the  error  she  committed,  and  it 

attention  of  the  audience  is  to  be  divert-  is  one,  as  events  have  turned  out,  which 

ed  and  absorbed,  while  the  trick  is  per-  mve  us  a  capital  advantage  over  her.  All 

formed  before  their  eyes,  and  escapes  de-  mis,  however,  belongs  to  the  question  of 

tection.  We  dare  say  there  are  thousands  these  claims  as  between  the  United  States 

of  readers,  especially  of  those  who  feel  and  Mexico.    Between  the  people  and 

bound  beforehand  to  think  that  every-  the  President,  the  question  is,  what  had 

thing  the  President  does  is  exactly  right,  these  claims  to  do  with  the  commence- 

and  that  there  are  of  course  good  reasons  ment  of  this  war  ?  And  we  answer  em- 

for  everything  he  does,  who  have  risen  phatically  as  before-— nothing  at  all. 

from  the  perusal  of  this  document  with  In  our  former  article,  already  referred 

the  firm  conviction,  not  only  that  Mexico  to,  we  entered  at  some  len^  into  the 

has  done  us  grievous  wrong  in  the  mat-  subject  of  "our  relations  with  Mexico." 

ter  of  our  unredressed  claims  on  her  jus-  In  tiie  survey  which  we  then  took  of 

tice,  which  is  all  very  true,  but  that  these  those  relations,  we  showed  our  readers, 

very  wrongs    have    been   "  the  causes  by  ample  recurrence  to  historical  detail, 

which  led  to  the  war."    So  the  Presi-  just  vmsX  original  causes  of  complaint 

dent  intended  they  should  believe  even  we  had  against  Mexico,  out  of  which  it 

in  the  face  of  his  confession  to  the  con-  was  possible  to  make  a  war.    We  show- 

trarv.  ed   mat   they   had   reference  solely  to 

We    desire,  at  least  so  far   as   our  these  unsatisfied  claims.    We  showed, 

readers  are  concerned,  that  they  shall  fall  to  some  extent,  the  character  of  these 

into  no  error  of  this  sort.     Let  it  be  kept  claims,  from  which  it  might  appear  how 

distincUy  in  view  aU  the  while,  that  our  litde  there  was  in  some  of  them  to  de- 

unredressed  claims  on  Mexico  had  no-  mand  the  interposition  of  the  government 

thing  to  do  with  the  origin  of  this  war.  at  all— claims,  for  example,  to  the  tune 

They  were  not  in  the  number  of  the  of  a  million  or  two,  arising  on  unfulfilled 

causes  which  led  to  it.    That  there  are  land  contracts  with  Mexico-— while  others 

such  claims,  the  whole  country  knows  ;  certainly  were  of  a  nature  to  deserve  and 

and  nobody  disputes,  that  when  claims  require  its  active  and  zealous  interfer- 

like  these  remain  long  unsettied  and  un-  ence ;  we  showed   that  however  much 

paid,  either  by  positive  refusal,  or  through  Mexico  had  neglected  or  evaded  attention 

evasion  or  inexcusable  neglect,  the  na^  to  these  claims  in  times  gone  by,  yet  she 

tion  may  be  justified  in  resorting  to  force  had  never  at  any  time,  in  terms,  refused 

—either  reprisals,  or  war  if  necessary —  to  recognize  and  settie  these,  and  not 

in  order  to  obtain  satisfaction.    We  have  only  so,  but  that  in  fact  every  claim  we 

elsewhere  said,  and  we  repeat,  that,  in  had  against  her,  down  to  the  very  last 

our  judgment,  on  the  strictest  ground  of  and  least,  had,  in  the  month  of  March, 

right,  the  United  States  might  have  had  1844,  when  our  Minister,  Mr.  Thompson, 

a  justifiable  cause,  on  account  of  those  left  that  country,  been  actually   recog- 

claims,  for  commencing  hostiKties  against  nized,  and  provision  made,  by  solemn 

Mexico,  if  they  had  chosen  to  do  so.    We  convention,  ror  tpe  final  adjustment  and 

think  that  when  Mexico,  taking  offence  pa3nQaent  of  each  and  all,  to  the  last  dol- 

at  annexation,  suspended  all  diplomatic  tar.    Mr.  Thompson  had,  as  he  declared, 
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^  deved  tiie  docket"    It  is  true,  these  bly  or  otherwise,  and  when  the  misettiled 
claims — many  of  them — were  a^ain  put  question  of  boundary  for  Texas  should 
afloat  by  the  unfortunate  refussd  of  our  come  to  be  adjusted,  ^e  United  States 
government   to   ratify   the    convention  would  be  found  indebted  to  her  for  terri- 
which  Mr.  Thompson  had   negotiated  tory,  after  which  we  are  eternally  grasp- 
witfa  Mexico,  and  as  he  made  it  for  the  ing,  which  would  enable  her  to  pay  off 
principal  reason  that  the  convention  for  our  claims  in  a  manner  more  convenient 
the  adjustment  of  the  claims  was  to  sit  than  by  ttie  advance  of  some  millions  of 
in  Mexico  and  not  at  Washington — a  Mexican  dollars.    Nobody  imagined  at 
very  insufficient  reason  for  that  refusal,  that  period,  certainly  lilexico  ^d  not, 
as  we  humbly  think,  since  the  nomination  that  we  were  going  to  take,  in  the  name 
of  the  Umpire  was  secured  to  the  United  of  Texas,  all  the  territory  in  the  owner- 
States  by  that  concession.     It  was  a  ship  and  proper  possession  of  Mexico,  up 
most  unhappy  time  for  any  light  cause  to  the  Rio  Urande,  including  Santa  Fe, 
to  throw  back  the  subject  matter  of  these  without  at  least  making  some  compensa- 
claims  on  future  negotiation,  when  the  tion  for  it ;  and  Mexico  had  some  right 
disturbing  and  distracting  measure  of  the  to  count  upon  it,  that,  in  one  way  or 
Annexation  of  Texas  was  just  coming  another,  we  should  want  all  the  land  we 
on,  (a  serious  movement  towards  which  could  get.    We  think,  at  any  rate,  that 
had  aheady  begun,)  and  which,  as  all  nobody  can  wonder,  whatever  blame  may 
men  were  forewarned  and  foresaw,  could  attach  to  this  conduct,  that  she  did  not 
not  do  less  than  break  up,  temporarily  at  continue  to  pay  her  hard  dollars  into  our 
least,  all  friendly  relations  and  intercourse  treasury  after  she  found  that  Annexation 
between  the  two  governments.    But  for  was  inevitable,  and  that  she  should  con« 
this  ill-considered  and  inopportune  rejec-  elude  to  wait,  before  coming  to  a -final 
tion  of  Mr.  Thompson's  convention  with  settlement  of  the  residue  of  our  claims, 
Mexico,  it  is  very  plain,  that  exactly  at  until  she  could  ascertain  how  much  land 
the  time  when  Mr.  Polk's  war  movement  we  were  resolved  to  have,  and  how  much 
towards  that  country  was  commenced,  money,  by  way  of  set-off  to  these  claims, 
instead  of  having  the  unredressed**  wrongs  we  were  willing  to  allow  her  for  it    In* 
and  injuries"  ofour  citizens  to  harp  upon  deed,  on  this  subject  we  may  add,  that 
in  his  message,  a  commission  might  have  what  we  have  here  supposed  Mexico  to 
been  actually  sitting  for  the  peaceable  ad-  have  anticipated,  has  been  pretty  distinct- 
justment  of  these  wrongs  and  injuries,  as  ly  avowed  by  the  President  as  the  policy 
80  many  matters  of  account  are  adjusted  of  the  Administration.    We  doubt,  i]>> 
every  day  in  our  courts  of  justice.    What  deed,  if  the   President   from  the   first, 
might  have  happened,  when  Mexico,  on  notwithstanding  all  the  clamor  he  has 
account  of  Annexation,  withdrew   her  raised  about  our    imsettled   claims  cm 
Minister  from  this  country,  and  declined  Mexico,  has  ever  felt  any  serious  regret 
all  friendly  diplomatic  intercourse  with  after  Annexation  was  effected  with  an 
us,  of  course  we   have    no  means  of  undefined  boundary  for  Texas,  that  Mez- 
knowing.    But  we  sec  no  reason  to  con-  ico  should  not  have  been  brought  to  an 
dude,  unless  she  had  finally  made  up  her  independent  settlement  of  these  claims, 
mind  to  declare  war,  and  take  the  field  He  has  evidently  been  satisfied  to  have 
for  Texas  and  against    annexation — a  them  held  in  reserve,  as  the  means  of 
conclusion  to  which  it  is  now  manifest,  wringing  from  Mexican  necessities    a 
she  would  never  have  brought  herself —  better  and  more  comprehensive  boundary 
that  she  would  have  broken  up,  or  in  any  for  Texas  than  could  otherwise  be  ob- 
manner  disturbed  the  Court  of  Commis-  tained.     Perhaps  we  may  find  in  the  end 
sion,  if  it  had  then  been  actually  in  Res-  that  even  California  floated  in  his  vision 
sion.     She  miglit  have  done  so  possibly  ;  as  an  additional  acquisition  to  be  obtain- 
and  90  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  from  cd  by  the  same  means.     At  any  rate,  we 
the  time  when  t!ic  measure  of  Annexa-  have  before  us  in  this  very  message,  a 
tion  was  a  thing  resolved  on  at  Washing-  brief  but  significant  declaration  from  the 
ton,  ^[exico  neglected  to  pay  the  quarter-  President,  to  which  we  can  give  no  in- 
ly instalments  due  from  her  by  previous  terpretation  short  of  that  just  now  sug- 
convention.     Probably  she  thought — it  is  gested.     When  speaking  of  Mr.  Slidelrs 
very   natural   she  should  think — in  the  unsuccessful  mission  to  Mexico,  and  the 
new  relations  between  the  two  powers,  grounds  on  which  she  refused  to  receive 
that,  giving  up  Texas,  as  she  undoubted-  3ie  Minister,  he  says,  "The  Mexican 
ly  felt  she  muist,  sooner  or  later,  peacea-  government  well  knew  .  .  .  that  the  two 
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questions  of  boundary  and  indemnity  foreign  countries,  it  is  the  extraordinary 
should  be  treated  of  together,  as  natural'  number  of  instances  which  have  occur- 
ly  and  inseparably  blended,  and  they  red  in  our  short  term  of  national  exist- 
ought  to  have  seen  that  this  course  was  ence,  of  outrage  and  injury  committed  on 
best  calculated  to  enable  the  United  States  the  persons  and  property  of  American 
to  extend  to  them  the  most  liberal  justice.''^  citizens  by  foreign  powers,  and  the  ex- 
In  other  words,  as  we  read  this  language,  traordinary  patience  we  have  exhibited 
Mexico  ought  to  have  known  that  we  under  these  injuries,  in  deference,  and 
should  insist,  at  all  events,  on  a  very  lib-  steady  adherence,  to  the  policy  of  our 
eral  boundary  for  Texas,  and  want  pro-  government  from  the  beginning,  in  favor 
bably  some  independent  slices  of  her  ter-  of  peace,  as  long  as  war  could  be  avoided 
ritory  besides,  and  that  we  should  be  witli  honor.  During  the  wars  which  fol- 
able  to  allow  her  a  more  liberal  consider-  lowed  the  French  E^volution,  and  which 
ation  for  all  this  by  trading  off  our  claims  involved  at  one  time  or  another,  nearly 
to  her  by  way  of  compensation,  while  she  every,  considerable  power  in  Europe,  the 
would  find  on  her  part,  this  mode  of  pay-  United  States,  as  the  most  important 
ment  to  us,  much  less  onerous  than  the  maritime,  neutral  nation,  became  tne  sub- 
heavy  drain  which  would  otherwise  be  ject  of  ievery  species  of  illegal  exaction 
imposed  on  her  slender  territory.  and  depredation,  in  their  trade  and  com- 

We  cannot,  in  our  notice  of  that  part  merce,  which  the  wit  and  rage  of  the 
of  the  President's  Message  relating  to  belligerent  powers  could  devise.  These 
these  claims,  consent  to  pass  by,  without  outrages  continued  through  a  series  of 
conmient,  the  extraordinary  tone  of  ex-  years.  England,  France,  Spain,  Hol- 
affgeration  in  which  he  indulges  on  this  land,  Naples,  Denmark,  all  engaged  in 
whole  subject.  It  is  a  small  compliment  the  commission  of  these  offences.  Nor 
which  he  pays  to  the  intelligence  and  ge-  have  such  acts  been  confined  to  the  Con- 
neral  information  of  those  whom  he  is  tinental  governments ;  we  have  been 
addressing  when  he  ventures  on  a  broad  subjected  to  similar  outrages  in  our  own 
assertion  like  this :  "  The  wrongs  which  hemisphere,  and  from  other  quarters  be- 
we  have  suffered  from  Mexico  almost  ever  sides  Mexico.  We  settled  this  business 
since  she  became  an  independent  pow-  with  England  by  a  war,  because  of  the 
er,  and  the  patient  endurance  with  \™ch  peculiar  nature  of  her  depredations,  par- 
we  have  borne  them,  are  without  a  paral-  ticularly  on  the  high  seas,  and  tlie  doc- 
lel  in  the  history  of  modem  civilized  na-  trines  she  set  up  and  maintained  in  their 
tions."  This  was  very  bold  language  justification.  But  we  settled  with  all  the 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  rest  by  treaty — ^not,  however,  generally 
hold  in  the  face  of  a  history  so  recent  without  great  difficulty,  and  very  great 
and  so  well  known  as  ours.  One  would  delay.  The  claims  wmch  we  had  on  the 
really  suppose,  from  reading  this  sentence,  European  Governments  for  spoliation  and 
followed  up,  as  it  is,  with  every  choice  illegal  seizure  of  property,  dated,  some  of 
term  and  epithet  that  could  well  be  select-  them,  as  far  back  as  1806  or  6,  and  the 
ed  to  give  intensity  to  the  character  of  injuriescomplained  of  ran  through  several 
enormity  and  outrage  which  is  charged  years.  The  claims  on  Spain  were  sot- 
on  the  acts  of  Mexico,  that  this  was  the  tied  through  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the 
only  instance  in  which  American  citizens  United  States  in  1819.  Those  on  the 
had  suffered  in  their  persons  and  property  Danish  Government  were  not  settled  till 
by  the  unjust  and  lawless  proceedings  of  1830 ;  the  Treaty  of  indemnity  with  Na- 
foreign  governments ;  least  of  all  would  pies  was  concluded  in  1832.  Mr.  Rives' 
any  one  suppose  that  the  President  could  Treaty  with  France  was  in  1831.  If 
be  aware  that  our  short  history  is  full  of  Mr.  Polk  would  take  the  trouble  to  look 
just  such  cases.  Or  did  he  suppose  that  a  httlo  into  the  nature  and  character  of 
few  persons  in  the  country  would  proba-  the  various  acts  of  spoHation,  insult  and 
bly  recollect,  just  now,  what  our  expe-  injury  committed  under  the  authority, 
rience  had  been  in  this  respect,  and  that  and  often  by  the  special  direction,  of  the 
he  could,  therefore,  venture,  with  im-  French  Government,  on  the  persons  and 
punity,  to  treat  the  wrongs  which  Mexi-  property  of  American  citizens,  through 
CO  had  done  us,  as  if  nobody  had  ever  a  series  of  years,  he  would  find  that  the 
heard  of  such  wrongs  before,  from  any  wrongs  we  have  suffered  from  Mexico 
other  quarter.  are   not    altogether  without  a  parallel. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  more  remark-  And  yet  in  that  case  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 

able  than  another  in  our  relations  with  tury  passed    away,  counting  from  the 
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commencement  of  these  outrages,  before  all  the  practice  of  the  government,  been 

redress  was  obtained.     Every  possible  deemed  much  more  fitly  satisfied  by  ap- 

difficulty  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  propriate  pums  of  money,  though  obtain- 

adjustment ;  and  it  was  not  till  that  gov-  ed  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  after  many 

emment  passed,  at  length,  into  the  hands  years  of  patient    solicitation,  than  re- 

of  the  present  sovereign,  that  satisfac-  dressed  by  war.     And  there  has  been 

tioD  was    obtained.     France    then  ac-  nothing  to  take  the  claims  against  Meid- 

knowled^ed  herself  indebted  to  citizens  co  out  of  this  category.    In  truth,  as  we 

of  the    United  States,  in  the  sum  of  have  seen,  they  were  all  in  the  way  of 

25,000,000  francs,  which  was  probably  amicable  adjustdient,  when  the  measure 

about  one-third  of  the  amount  really  and  of  Annexation  came  in  to  break  up,  for 

justly  due.    If  ever  a  war  could  be  jus-  the  time,  our  friendly  relations  with  that 

tified  for  injuries  of  this  nature,  it  might  power ;  and  we  have  not  a  doubt  that  in 

have  been  against  France — not  only  on  due  time,  with  a  becoming  patience  on 

account  of  the  aggravated  character  of  our  part,  and  some  judicious  treatment  of 

the  acts  complained  of,  but  on  account  the  case,  the  obstructions  which  that 

also  of  the  frivolous  pretexts  set  up,  at  event  threw  in  the  way  might  have  been 

various  times,  to  evade  the  claims,  and  removed,  and  full  satisfaction  for  every 

finally  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether,  just  claim  peaceably  obtained,  to  the  last 

Indeed,  in  every  one  of  the  cases  referred  dollar. 

to,  the  United  States  might  have  found  But  let  us  be  allowed  now  to  recur 

occasion  to  go  to  war,  if  it  had  not  been  once  more  to  the  fact,  that  after  all  this 

much  better  to  remain  at  peace — quite  as  show  of  brave  indignation,  which  we 

much  occasion,  indeed,  m  nearly  every  have  in  the  Message  on  account  of  these 

instance,  as  anybody  could  find  for  war  unsatisfied  claims,  we  do  not  yet  find  in 

against  Mexico  on  the  same   account,  them  *^  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 

&me  of  the  claims  against  Mexico  were  war."    How,  indeed,  could  we  ?    It  is 

for  injuries  of  a  very  outrageous  charac-  for  Congress  to  make  any  war  that  is  be- 

ter — ^never,  however,  for  one  moment  at-  gun  on  the  part  of  this  nation  for  any 

tempted  to  be  justified  by  the  government,  cause;  and  certainly  Congress  did  not 

But  others,  among  the  very  largest  in  make  this  war,  nor  was  it  ever  asked  to 

amount,  and  helping,  more  than  all  the  do  so  by  the  Executive,  whether  for  this 

rest  together,  to  make' up  that  round  sum  cause  or  any  other.    So  far  from  all  this, 

of  throe  millions  and  a  third  which  the  the  President  insists  that  the  war  was 

President  is  so  fond  of  parading  before  begun    by  Mexico,  when   Congress,  of 

the  country  as  having  been  left  undecid-  course,  had  notliing  to  do  but  to  recog- 

ed   by  the  Commission  at  Washington  nize  its  existence,  and  provide  the  means 

in  1842,  are  claims  of  a  very  different  for  its  prosecution  on  our  part.     It  is 

character.    We  are  not  aware  upon  what  true,  we  do  not  agree — we  wish  we  could, 

principle  it  is  that  the  government  is  call-  since  we  are  in  the  war — tliat  hostilities 

ed  on  to  take  cognizance  of  a  claim  were  begun  by  Mexico.    They  were  be- 

foundcd  on  a  mere  breach  of  contract  for  gun  by  Sic  Executive  ;  and  still,  confess- 

larul,  between  a  citizen  of  the  United  edly,  without  the  slightest  reference  to 

States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico.    We  these  claims.    Under  this  state  of  facts, 

are  quite  sure  that  our  government  has  we  tliink  they  arc  made  to  occupy  quite 

never  listened  to  any  claim  of  this  sort  too  large  a  space,  and  figure  too  con- 

against  any  other  power ;  and  we  should  spicuously,  in  a  grave  State  Paper,  which 

think  it  well  enough  to  take  care  that  professed  to  he  about  to  give  us  "  the 

it  do  not  set  an  awkward  precedent  against  causes  which  led  to  the  war." 

it-self  in  this  matter.     At  any  rate,  what-  But  we  turn  now  to  that  part  of  the 

ever  may  be  said  of  other  claims  on  Mexi-  Messajrc  which  dcx^a  in  reality  treat  of 

CO,  these  certainly  are  not  exactly  the  the  "causes  which   led   to    the    war." 

sort  of  cases  to  make  a  war  out  of;  and  The  object  of  the  President  is  to  shift  tlie 

we  are  sorry  to  see  thoni  so  carefully  responsibility  of  the  war,  in  its  inception, 

brought  in  by  the  I'rcHident  on  all  occa-  from  himself,  and  fasten  it  upon  Mexico, 

sions,  to  swell  the  amount  which  Mexico  The  mode  is  easily  described.     The  first 

is  cliarged  with  holding  back  from  us,  actual  collision  of  anns  took  place  on  the 

and  for  which  he   insists  we  ought  to  left  bank  of  the  Bravo,  by  an  attack  of 

have  gone  to  war  long  ago.     Claims  of  the  Mexican  forces  on  a  detachment  of 

tlie  nature  of  these — even  those  the  least  United  States  troops.    This  the  Presi- 

admitting  of  excuse  or  apology — ^have,  in  dent,  of  course,  holds  to  be  the   com* 
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mencement  of  hostilities ;  here  the  war  to  the  Rio  Grande,  we  oonld  have  tinder- 
began.  To  this  view,  however,  he  is  stood  snch  an  allegation  as  at  least  ap- 
aware,  a  serious  difficulty  has  been  inteiv  proaching  historic  truth.  Louisiana, 
^  posed.  What  was  our  army  doing  on  ttie  ceded  as  a  vast  province  principally  of  pri- 
*  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  7  Was  not  meval  forest,  without  an  attempt  at  nam- 
this  the  proper  soil  of  Mexico,  at  any  ing  a  single  line  or  even  point  of  twundary, 
rate  occupied  by  her  citizens,  governed  tuas  suMeqnently  claimed  as  extending 
by  her  laws,  dotted  with  her  waters  and  to  the  Rio  Grande — feebly  claimed,  for 
cities,  and  with  her  military  posts  7  And  diplomatic  objects,  as  the  President  must 
this  brings  the  President  in  earnest  to  ^ry  'well  laK>w.  It  was  rather  a  pre- 
the  task  which  he  had  imposed  on  him-  tension  than  a  claim  ;  while,  on  the  other 
self,  and  bravely  indeed  does  he  encounter  hand,  Spain  never  ceased  to  claim  the 
the  difficulties  and  perils  of  his  position,  country  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  to 
Nothing  daunts  him — nothing  stays  his  the  Sabine,  as  belonging  to  her  and  not 
march.  He  now  deals  with  the  familiar  at  all  within  the  province  of  Louisiana ; 
history  of  his  country,  and  with  current  and  she  did  not  hesitate,  as  she  had  oc- 
events,  just  as  he  had  already  dealt  with  casion,  to  back  her  claims  by  military 
the  Constitution  ;  they  are  cast  aside,  or  possession. 

trampled   benea^    his  feet.       Having  But  the  President  does  not  stop  with 

shown  by  an  elaborate  argument  that  the  allegation  thatTexas,  eo  nomine^  was 

Texas  belongs  to  the  United  States  by  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  France, 

the  process  of  Annexation — a  point  on  with  its  western  limits  on  the  Bravo-— for 

which  he  might  have  spared  himself  all  so  he  means,  at  least,  the  casual  reader 

argument — he  proceeds  to  maintain,  with  shall  understand  him ;  but  in  order  to 

all  gravity  ana  earnestness,  that  Texas  forge  his  chain  of  title  in  unbroken  links, 

— tlS  Texas  thus  annexed  to  the  United  he  next  refers  to  **  the  Texas  which  was 

States — ^has   its  western  boundary — ^its  ceded  to  Spain  by  the  Florida  treaty  of 

historical,  well-defined  and  indisputable  1819,"  as  embracing  the  country  up  to 

boundary — on  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its  the  Rio  Grande,  and  precisely  as  if  this 

mouth  to  its  source  !    The  army  of  the  same  Texas,  eo  nomine,  had  been  ceded  to 

United  States,  then,  was  in  its  proper  Spain  by  the  United  States.    Just  how 

place  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  and  much  historical  truth  is  here  exhibited 

so  Mexico  did  bemn  this  war,  by  invading  will  appear  from  a  very  simple  statement 

our  territory,  and  "  shedding  the  blood  of  The  Treaty  referred  to,  after  ceding  to 

American  citizens  on  American  soil !"  the  United  States  the  two  Floridas — ^not 

In  the  earnest  desire  which  we  con-  from  the  Perdido  merely,  to  which  on  the 

stantly  feel  to  treat  President  Polk  with  east  the  United  Slates  had  claimed  for  their 

the  respect  due  to  the  Cliief  Magistrate  province  of  Louisiana,  but  from  the  Mis- 

of  the  nation,  our  commentary  on  this  sissippi  up  to  which  Spain  had  pushed  her 

part  of  his    manifesto  shall  be  confined  pretensions — ^proceeds     to    establish    a 

as  strictly  as  possible  to  his  allegations,  boundary  line   between  the   respective 

and  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  them,  countries  of  the  two  contracting  parties 

In  the  first  place  the  President  goes  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  that  is  to  say, 

back  to  the  Treaty  of  1803,  by  which  between  the  colonial  possessions  of  Spain, 

France  ceded  to  the  United  States  "  the  on  the  one  side,  and  the  province  of 

Colony  or  province  of  Louisiana,"  notori-  Louisiana  as  now  owned  by  the  United 

ously  without  any  expression  of  limits  or  States  on  the  otiier.    This  line  begins  on 

boundary  whatever,  for  the  professed  pur*  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of  the 

pose  of  finding  a  definite  boundary  for  river  ^bine,  and  follows  the  western 

the  Spanish  or    Mexican    province   of  bank  of  that  river  towards  its   source. 

Texas.    "  Texas,"  be  says,  "  as  ceded  to  Having  described  the  boundary, "  the  two 

the  United  States  by  France  in  1803,"  has  high  contracting  parties,"  says  the  treaty 

been  alwavs  claimed  as  extending  west  "  a^ee  to  cede    and  renounce  all  their 

to  the  Rio  Grande."    It  is  difficult  to  con-  rights,   claims  and  pretensions  to    the 

ceive  at  the  first  blush  that  the  President  territories  described  by  the  said  line  ;" 

is  here    speaking  of  the  treaty  which  the  United  States  renouncing  all  preten- 

ceded  the  mighty  province  of  Louisiana  sions  to  the  territories  west  Sod  north  of 

to  the  United  States  ;  and  yet  he  could  that  line,  and  Spain  renouncing  all  pre- 

not  refer  to  any  other.    If  he' had  said  that  tensions  to  the  territories  east  and  north 

Louisiana,  as  ceded  to  the  United  States,  of  that  line.    As  to  all  the  territories    on 

had  been  sometimes  claimed  as  extending  the  one  side  and  the  other  of  the  Saho[ie» 
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this  was  jnst  the  common  case  of  de-  lower  portion  of  the   Nueces,  and   a 

fining,  by  treaty,  a   boundary  line  be-  broader  belt  of  country,  separated  from 

tween  two  countries,  by  mutual  a^e-  the  other  by  a  wide  expanse  of  chapparel 

ment,  where  no  de&iite  line  positively  and  desert,  situated  uong  the  east  oank 

described  had  been   fixed    before,  and  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  extending  up  that 

where  there  had  been  mutual  and  con-  river  to  its  source  in  the  mountains,.2,000 

flictinff  claims  and  pretensions.     And  miles  distant.    Let  any  one  run  over  this 

this  pmin  and  simple  proceeding  is  made  part  of  the  Message  with  the  distincticm 

to  figure  in  the  Message  as  if  a  specific  we  have  now  indicated  in  his  mind,  and 

cession  of  Texas,  eo  nomine,  had  been  he  will  see  exactly  what  we  mean,  and 

made  by  the  United  States  to  Spain !  exacUy  what  the  President  means.    Let 

Having  carried  his  work  forward  thus  it  be  enough  to  say  that  in  reference  to 

far,  no  doubt  to  his  own  entire  satisfac-  the  whole  country  on  the  Rio  Grande 

tion,  the  President  next  proceeds  to  ex-  here  adverted  to,  there  is  not  the  slightest 

hibit  the  various  acts  of  the  Republic  of  ground  or  pretence  for  saying,  what  the 

Texas,  in  minute  and  particular  detail,  President  means  should  be  understood,  that 

which  go  to  prove,  as  he  seems  to  think,  the  Republic  of  Texas  ever  asserted  or  ex- 

that  she  ^  always  claimed  this  river  (the  erciseda  single  act  of  sovereignty  and  ju- 

Rio  Grande)  as  her  western  boundary."  risdiction  over  this  territory  or  its  inhab- 

Tbese  acts  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  itants ;  that  she  ever  extended  her  judi- 

were  quite  familiar  to  all  who  had  ever  cial  system  over  it,  or  estabhshed  a  cus- 

taken  the  trouble  to  make  themselves  ac-  tom-house,  a  postroffice,  or  post-road,  or 

quainted  with  her  history  ;  ajid  we  very  land-office,  within  its  limits,  or  ever  at- 

much  doubt  if  there  be  another  man  of  tempted  anything  of  the  sort ;  or  that  an^ 

any  considerable  standing  in  the  whole  senator  or  representative  residing  in  it 

countiy  besides   Mr.  Pdk,  who  would  was  ever  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the 

have  risked  his  reputation  by  being  the  Republic,  or  to  the  Convention  which 

first  to  affirm  that  he  regarded  anv  or  all  gave  its  consent  to    annexation.    Just 

of  these  acts  together,  as  estabUshing  as  little  ground  or  pretence  is  there  for 

any  just  claim  whatever,  in  that  Repub-  saying,  what  the  President  also  means 

lie,  to  the  whole  country  between  the  should  be  understood,  that  the  Congress 

Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grajide,  and  from  of  the  United  States  ever  established  a 

the  mouth  to  the  source  of  the  latter  river,  collection  district  in  this  country  on  the 

In  the  same    circumstantial  way   the  Rio  Grande ;  or  that  a  surveyor  of  the 

Message  recites  the  acts  of  the  Congress  revenue  was  ever  appointed  to  hold  his 

of  the  United  States  since  the  measure  office  within  its  limits  ;  or  that  Congress 

of  Annexation,  as  showing  that  that  body  ever  established  a  post-route  in  it;  or 

has  claimed  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  west-  that  it  practically  constitutes  a  part  of 

cm  boundary  of  Texas — and  here,  too,  we  one  of   the    Congressional  distncts  of 

repeat  our  solemn  belief  that  no  public  Texas,  or  is  represented,  in  any  way, 

man  of  any  repute  in  the  whole  country,  either  in  the  House  of  Representatives  or 

besides  Mr.  Polk,  could  be  found,  who  in  the  Senate  of  the  Unitcnd  States.    The 

would  have  been  the  first  to  venture  on  whole  foundation  on  which  the  I^esident 

such  an  assertion.    Of  course,  there  will  has  reared  up  this  compound  of  monstrous 

not  now  be  wanting  those,  both  of  high  and  absurd  pretension,  is  found  in  the 

and  low  degree,  who  will  not  be  afraid  fact,  which  nobody  has  ever  denied  or 

or  asham^to  follow  where  the  President  disputed,  that  Texas  had  succeeded  in 

of  the  United  States  has  dared  to  lead.  pusliing  her  settlements,  few  indeed  in 

The  juggle,  for  we  cannot  call  it  less,  number  and  extremely  feeble,  across  the 

which  the  l^resident  has  here  attempted  Nueces,  tlie  ancient,  well-known  boundary 

to  play  off  on  unpracticed  minds,  is  but  on  the  west  of  the  state  and  department 

rept^Jited,  a  little  more  at  large,  from  his  of  Mexico  of  that  name.      A  lodfrment 

sperial  message  to  Congress  of  the  14th  had  been  effected  at  Corpus  Christi,  on 

of  May  last.     It  consists  in  the  adroit  em-  the  immediate  bank  of  that  river,  near  its 

ploymcnt  of  terms  and  phrases  when  giv-  moutli ;   and  altogether,  of  village  and 

ing  locahty  and  application  to  certain  rural  population,  scattered  up  and  down 

acts  of  tlie  Republic  of  Texas,  and  of  our  that  stream,  on  its  west  bank,  confined  to 

own  Congress,  by  which  all  distinction  its  vallev,  and  at  no  great  diBtance  from 

is  confounded  in  the  mind  of  the  common  its  mouth,  tlicre  might  have  been  found, 

reader,  between  a  mere  narrow  strip  of  at  the  period  of  annexation,  600,  possibly 

country  lying  idong  the  west  bank  and  a  thousand,  souls.    But  what,  in  the  name 
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of  wondor,  had  all  this  to  do  with  the  was  one,  and  Coahnila  was  another,  and 
country  and  the  population  on  the  Rio  the  river  Nueces  was  the  boundary  be- 
Grandc  ?  A  country  widely  separated  tween  Texas  on  the  one  side,  and  New 
from  the  other  by  the  natural  boundary  of  Santander  (New  Tamaulipas)  and  Coa- 
a  great  desert,  comprisinff  parts  of  four  huila  on  the  other.  In  1776,  the  country, 
states  or  departments  of  Mexico,  stretch-  then  called  the  Viceroyalty  of  New 
ing  througn  twelve  degrees  of  latitude,  Spain,  was  divided  into  t^'elve  Intenden- 
having  continuous  settlements  for  500  cies  and  three  provinces.  The  Inten- 
miles  of  its  lower,  and  600  miles  of  its  dency  of  San  Louis  Potosi  compre- 
upper,  portion,  many  of  them  of  ancient  bended  Tamaulipas,  (formerly  New  San- 
date,  with  not  less  than  thirty  towns,  tander,)  Coahuila,  and  Texas,  with  the 
cities,  and  villages,  and  a  population  of  same  boundaries  they  had  under  the  pre- 
not  less,  altogether,  than  60,000  souls,  vious  arrangement.  The  Republic  of 
all  living  under  their  own  laws,  governed  Mexico  succeeded,  and  in  1824,  the 
by  their  own  magistrates,  and  as  loyal  to  country  was  divided  into  nineteen  States, 
their  own  country  as  any  people  under  four  Territories,  and  the  Federal  District, 
the  sun.  And  yet  this  is  Uie  country  that  Tamaulipas  was  one  of  these  States,  still 
Mr.  Polk  would  persuade  us  to  believe  having  the  Nueces  for  its  northern  and 
was  a  part  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  was  eastern  boundary.  Coahuila  still  touch- 
governed  by  the  laws  of  that  Republic  in  ed  the  Nueces  above  Tamaulipas ;  and 
Its  lifetime,  and  is  now  governed  by  the  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  river,  over 
laws,  nay,  actually  represented,  at  this  against  Tamaulipas  and  Coahuila,  was 
day,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States !  Texas.  Under  tlie  Constitution  of  1824, 
It  serves  to  illustrate  and  characterize  Coahuila  and  Texas  retained  each  its 
this  pretension  that  it  is  set  up  in  the  distinct  geographical  existence,  as  when 
face  of  the  well-known  fact,  that  there  is  they  were  provinces,  but  had  a  political 
a  law  of  the  United  States — and  the  only  union  for  the  piuposes  of  State  govem- 
law  that  we  know  of  ever  yet  passed  by  ment.  Finally,  in  1836,  a  decree  of  the 
Congress  with  any  special  application  to  Greneral  Congress  dissolved  the  State 
any  part  of  this  whole  remon  of  country  Legislatures,  and  converted  the  States 
on  the  Rio  Grande — which  authorizes  a  again  into  provinces,  or  departments, 
drawback  of  duties  paid  on  goods  import-  CB"  these  departments,  Texas  was  one, 
edinto  the  United  States  and  exported  to  on  one  side  of  tlie  Nueces,  as  before, 
Santa  Fe ;  a  law  constantly  observed  and  with  Tamaulipas  and  Coahuila  on  the 
enforced  by  the  Executive  until  recently,  other,  "bi  1832,  the  people  of  Texas, 
when  this  same  towTi,  and  the  province  of  still  with  her  western  boundary  on  the 
New  Mexico,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  Nueces,  formed  a  separate  State  Consti- 
was  captured  by  the  American  army,  and  tution,  casting  off  Coahuila,  and  asked 
taken  possession  of  as  a  conquered  coun-  for  adbnission  as  such  into  the  Confede- 
try  !  This  noted  city  of  Santa  Fc  is  sit-  racy.  This  was  refused  by  the  Central 
uatcd  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Rio  Government.  Then  came  her  revolt, 
Grande  country,  some  1500  miles  from  and  her  declaration  of  independence  in 
the  sea.  Quite  at  the  oppasite  extremity  1836,  while  Tamaulipas  and  Coahuila, 
on  the  Gulf,  is  the  town  of  Santiago,  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nueces,  main- 
now  in  our  hands  by  military  captive,  tained  their  fidehty  to  Mexico.  They 
And  hero,  as  at  Santa  Fe,  until  they  never  revolted.  Her  independence  estah- 
were  conquered  by  our  arms,  tlie  com-  lished  by  the  fight  of  San  Jacinto,  the 
merco  of  the  United  States  was  accus-  Republic  of  Texas  proceeded,  with  sin- 
tomod  to  pay  duties  at  a  Mexican  custom-  guwr  modesty,  to  declare,  by  act  of 
house,  as  regularly  and  as  freely  as  such  Congress,  that  she  would  deem  the  Rio 
duties  wore  paid  at  London  or  Liver-  Grande  to  be  her  western  boundary, 
pool.  thenceforward,  from  its  mouth  on  the 
The  attempt  which  the  President  has  gulf  to  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
nmdo,  by  historical  recital,  to  carry  tains !  This  is  the  plain  and  simple 
Texas  uj)  to  the  Rio  Grande,  even  from  history  of  Texas  and  her  boundary, 
the  beginning,  demands  that  we  should  And  m  the  face  of  facts  like  these,  we 
sny  a  wonl  or  two  more  on  this  point,  have  the  President  of  the  United  States 
For  a  long  jwriod  previous  to  1776,  the  — ^witfi  a  modesty  only  equaled  by  that 
country  known  as  Mexico  was  divided  of  Texas  in  her  Act  of  Congress — 
so  as  to  form  three  kingdoms,  so  called ;  through  the  process  of  annexation, 
one  colony,  that  of  New  Santander,  and  which  nevertheless  expressly  reserved 
six  provinces.  Of  these  provinces,  Texas  the  question  of  bouDdary  to  be  settled 
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between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  of  its  capital,  by  way  of  covering  Texas 
setting  up,  not  a  claim,  but  a  positive  with  military  protection  ! 
and  noqnestioned  title  in  the  United  We  give  the  President  the  benefit  of 
States  to  the  whole  country  in  the  left  his  own  apolopfy  and  defence,  as  he  has 
Talley  of  the  Rio  Grande — towns,  cities,  chosen  to  write  it  down.  The  Bravo 
mncoeroe,  and  all — Spaniards,  Creoles,  being  in  his  mind  the  proper  limit  of 
Indians,  Mulattoes,  Mestizoes,  and  Zam-  Texas,  the  point  to  which  the  army  was 
boco  the  people  of  Tamanlipas,  the  directed,  was  the  true  position  to  be  tak- 
people  of  Coahuila,  the  people  of  Chi-  en  for  the  defence  of  Texas  against  a 
nmima,  the  people  of  New  Mexico ;  for  threatened  attack  from  Mexico.  This  is 
all  these  are  claimed,  of  course,  along  his  case,  as  he  himself  presents  it  to  us. 
with  their  country,  by  the  same  title.  But  our  army  had  occupied  a  defensive 
and  constituted,  at  once,  60,000  souls  of  position  on  the  Nueces  for  the  protection 
them— and  such  souls  too^williuj^  or  of  Texas,  in  complete  security  and  quiet, 
unwilling,  good  adopted  citizens  of  the  for  five  months  before  the  peremptory  or- 
Model  B^ublic !  der  of  the  13th  January  was  given  which 
And  now  we  return  to  the  embar-  carried  it  to  the  Rio  Grande.  What, 
rassing  question,  which  we  have  sup-  then,  had  occurred  to  require  this  change 
posed,  some  distance  back,  to  have  in  the  position  of  the  army  ?  The  Pre- 
moved  the  President  to  flounder  into  the  sident,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  treats  this  part 
meshes  of  this  desperate  entanglement  of  the  case  with  as  little  directness  and 
— what  was  our  army  doing,  in  the  candor  as  the  rest.  He  jumbles  the  most 
nKHith  of  March  last,  on  the  banks  of  important  dates  together  in  a  way  to  pro- 
the  Rio  Grande?  There  it  was,  set  duce confusion andmisapprehension.  We 
down  opposite  the  old  Spanish  town  of  will  take,  however,  for  ms  true  defence, 
Matamoros,  with  a  battery  of  four  18  the  exact  impression  that  he  means  to 
pounders,  bearing  directly,  as  the  Gen-  convey — especially,  as  otherwise  no  sha- 
cral  in  command  promptly  reported  to  dow  of  defence  is  presented.  It  is,  that 
the  President,  "on  the  public  square,  this  order  of  the  13th  January  was  given 
and  within  good  range  for  demolishing  on  account  of "  the  apprehensions  of  a 
the  town."  "Their  object,"  he  added  contemplated  Mexican  invasion,"  the  dan- 
significantlv,  "  cannot  be  mistaken  by  ger  of  which  was  then  specially  felt  to  be 
the  enemy .^'  And  to  attain  this  position,  imminent  by  the  Executive — an  invasion, 
the  army  had  marched  in  hostile  array,  "  the  avowed  purpose"  of  which  was  to 
and  as  a  force  invading  an  5hemv's  ter-  reconquer  Texas,  and  to  restore  Mexican 
ritory,  more  than  one  hundred  miles  authority  over  the  whole  territory,  not  to 
through  a  country  (where  it  was  occu-  the  Nueces  only,  but  to  the  Sabine."  If 
pied  at  all)  peopled  with  Mexican  sub-  this  is  not  exactly  what  the  President 
jects,  governed  by  Mexican  laws,  and  means  we  shall  understand  by  his  Ian- 
defended  by  Mexican  troops,  and  to  guage,  then  we  can  only  say  that  he  has 
which  neither  Texas  nor  the  United  usedlanguage,  in  all  this  part  of  tlie  case. 
States — the  brutum  fulmen  of  a  Texan  without  any  meaning  at  all  and  hasoftered 
Act  of  Congress  notwithstanding — had  no  defence  whatever  for  his  order  of  the 
no  more  title,  claim,  or  pretension,  than  13tli  January.  And  if  we  have  given  his 
they  had  to  the  city  oi  Mexico  itself,  meaning  correctly,  then  we  have  to  say, 
What  v^*as  our  army  doing  there  ?  Con-  that  his  defence  has  not  one  single  fact, 
gross  had  not  dcclare<l  war  against  Mex-  or  shadow  of  a  fact,  to  stand  on.  The 
jco ;  Mexico  had  not  declared  or  made  published  rorrcsi)ondence  wliich  we  have, 
war  on  the  United  Slates.  Well,  tlic  showH  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  on 
anny  was  marched  to  that  position  by  and  al)out  the  period  when  this  fatal  order 
tli«  '  popitivc  orders  of  tlio  Executive,  was  given,  neither  the  President  at  Wash- 
Tliis  irf  not  denietl ;  and  we  see  now  ington,  nor  the  (ieneral  at  Corpus  Christi, 
what  apology  the  President  has  had  to  felt  any  apprehension  whatever,  or  had 
offer  to  tlie  countiy  for  tliis  extraordi-  the  slightest  reason  to  feel  any  apprehen- 
nary  proceeding.  lie  chose  to  assume,  sion,  of  an  immediate  or  early  Mexican 
agaln-^t  all  fact  and  all  history,  that  our  invasion,  for  the  reconquest  of  Texas,  or, 
new  Texan  dominion  had  its  hxcd  l)oun-  indeed,  apprehension  of  any  hostility 
dsiry  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  he  sent  his  whatever  to  be  begun  by  Mexico,  for  any 
anny  into  the  very  centre  of  the  Mexican  purpse,  so  long  as  our  army  was  not 
State  of  Tamauhpas,  and  up  to  the  doors  advanced  beyond  Corpus  Christi.     In  the 
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summer  of  1845,  it  had  been  thoosfatpos-  the  jnesent  administratiiHi  really  enter- 
sible,  and  only  possible,  that  Mexico  tains,  to  adjust  all  their  difficulties  with 
really  roiffht  mean  something  by  her  us,  so  feeble  and  inert  is  it,  that  I  am 
threats  of  war.  This  feeling  had  now,  reUher  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
and  for  some  time,  quite  subsided.  Ear-  chances  of  a  successful  negoAatian  vxmldbe 
ly  in  September,  Gen.  Taylor  had  beg-  better  with  one  more  hostue,  but  possessing 
ged  that  no  militia  force  should  be  sent  greater  energy.^  The  President  cannot 
to  him.  **  I  am  entirely  confident,"  said  say  with  truth  that  he  beHeved,  or  seri- 
he,  "  that  none  will  be  required."  And  ously  apprehended,  on  the  13th  of  Janu- 
this  tone  of  confidence  wa?  kept  up  down  ary,  that  Paredes,  if  then  in  power  in 
to  the  last  letter  written  b^  him,  which  Mexico,  was  any  more  disposed,  or  more 
could  have  reached  Washington  before  likely,  to  declare  or  make  war  on  the 
the  order  of  the  13th  of  January.  United  States,  or  to  invade  Texas,  on  his 

The  same  tone  of  confidence  in  the    own  responsibility,  than  Herrera  was,  or 
peaceable  aspect  of  affairs,  was  express-    had  been.    Not  the  slightest  intimation 
ed  in  the  letters  of  the  Secretary  of  War    of  the  sort  had  been  given  from  any 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  during  the    quarter.    Such  a  measure,  it  was  well 
same  period.    The  last  communication    known,  if  resorted  to  at  all,  and  whoever 
from  Mr.  Marcv  to  Gen.  Taylor,  before    might  be  chief,  must  come  from  a  Con- 
the  order  of  January  13th,  was  dated    CTess  of  Mexico,  and  not  from  any  Presi- 
October  16th,  and  began  with  saying;    dent;  and  the  work  of  gatiiering  such  a 
"  The  information  which  we  have  here    Congress,  and  collecting  its  opinions,  was 
renders  it  probable  that  no  serious  at-    to  be  a  work  of  time.    In  point  of  fact, 
tempts  will  at  present  be  made  by  Mexi-    the  first  movement  of  Paredes  on  this 
CO  to  invade  Texas."    And  yet  this  very    subject  was  after  our  army  had  marched 
letter  contained  an  authority   to    Gren.    from  Corpus  Christi,  when  he  issued  or- 
Taylor,  only  just  short  of  an  order,  to    ders  for  "  the  defence  of  the  Mexican  ter- 
move  his  army  to  the  Rio  Grande.    It    ritory,  invaded  by  the  United  States," 
was  only  because  Taylor  would  not  take    with  a  public  proclamation,  declaring  to 
on   himself  a  responsibility  which  be-    the  wond,  even  then ; — ^**  I  solemnly  an- 
ion^ to  the  Executive,  that  the  march    nounce  that  I  do  not  declare  war  against 
to  me  Rio  Grande  was  not  begun  under    the  United  States." 
the  instructions  of  this  letter  of  the  16th        It  is  of  the  number  of  remarkable  thinffs 
of  October.    We  have  not  a  doubt  that    found  in  the  Message  of  President  PoDc, 
the  Executive  intended  it  should  be.  And    that  he  shotdd  rouncDy  assert  that  Mexico 
at  any  rate,  between  the  date  of  this  let-    herself  had  never  placed  her  warlike  de- 
ter and  the  peremptory  order,  not  a  siffn    monstrations  towards  our  forces  in  Ta- 
had  appeared  on  the  earth,  or  in  the    maulipas,  "upon  the  ground  that  our 
heavens,  to  induce  the  President  to  be-    army  occupiea  the  intermediate  territory 
lieve  that  war  was  any  nearer  at  hand    between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
from  Mexico,  than  it  had  been  three    but  that  her  "  avowed  puipose"  was  to 
months,  or  six  months  before.    Though    reconquer  Texas  to  the  Sabine.    Can  it 
Herrera  had  then  descended  from  the    be  possible  that  tiie  President  had  ever 
Chieftainship  in  Mexico,  yet  this  fact  was    read  the  proclamation  of  Paredes,  and  the 
unknown  in  Washington;  and  it  was    communications  and  proclamations  of  the 
positively  known  that  Herrera  would  not    several  chiefs,  Meija,  Arista  and  Ampudia, 
make  war  on  the  United  States  on  his    which  preceded  die  commencement  of 
own  responsibility.    True,  the  President    their  military  operations  ?    Their   Ian- 
intimates    that  ^is    revolution,    which    guage  vtras,  that  General  Taylor's  occu- 
placed  Paredes  at  the  head  of  affairs,    pation  of  the  soil  of  Tamaulipas"  must 
was  anticipated,  and  not  without  appre-    lead  to  hostilities  ;  and  they  called  on  him 
hensions  for  the  consequences,  from  the    to  retire,  not  to  the  Sabine^  but  to  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Slidell  of  the  17th  of  De-    Nueces,    And  we  aver  tJiat  not  a  syllable 
cember,  received  before  his  hostile  order    can  be  found  from  any  one  of  them  which 
was  issued ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  that    indicated  any  further  purpose  than  to 
same  letter,  in  allusion  to  this  expected    compel  him  to  fall  back  to  the  latter  river, 
or  possible  revolution,  gave  to  the  JPresi-        But  we  stop  here ;  we  are  sick  of  fol- 
dent  this  very  si^ificant  opinion  of  the    lowing  the  President  through  the  sort  of 
writer,  in  regard  to  its  effects;    "  Not-    defence  which  he  has  ventured  to  set  up 
withstanding  the  desire,  which  I  believe    for  inva<fing  Mexico,  and  bringing  on  a 
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There  was  a^  frouzy-haired,  stout  sudden  charity  as  helping  the  poor  devil 
man,  not  &year  ago,  at  the  Hotel  Met-  of  a  Pole  on  his  way  to  Cracow, 
ternich  at  Trieste,  who  secured  for  our  We  refused  him.  We  paid  the  stout 
party — Cameron,  Monsieur  le  Count  B.,  man  his  fees,  and  bade  him  eood  mom- 
and  myself— cme  ci  the  Government  poet-  ing.  The  porter  waved  his  hand  to  the 
coaches,  to  eo  on  to  the  Austrian  capital,  postillion  ;  the  postillion  cracked  his 
just  as  laziW  as  we  wished.  The  two-  whip ;  and  so,  we  dashed  out  of  the 
headed  Uack  eagle  on  the  yellow  coach  court  of  the  great  inn  at  Mettemich  : 
door  gave  us  the  dignity  of  .(jrovenynent  And  so,  we  passed,  slow  and  toilingly, 
patronage  : — a  huge  roll  of  paoer  we  over  those  mountains  that  shut  up  the 
carried  would  secure  us  rehiys  ot  horses  city  of  Trieste  and  its  bay  from  that 
in  every  post  town  between  Trieste  and  part  of  Southern  Austria  which  is  called 
Gratz ;  and  our  profound  ignorance  of  the  Hungary.  The  long,  blue  waters  of  tlie 
language  would  ensure  to  every  begging,  Adriatic  stretched  out  in  the  sunshine 
red-coated  postillion,  a  phimp  *'  Uo  to  behind  us,  and  the  shores  of  Dalmatia 
the  devil,**  trom  our  wicked  friend  Cam-  lifted  out  of  their  eastern  edge.  We 
enn.  made  the  rascal  that  drove  us  stop  his 

Our  coach  was  chartered  for  the  horses  a  moment  when  we  had  gained 
whole  route,  and  we  could  loiter  as  long  the  full  height  Thence  we  could  see — 
as  we  chose,  provided  we  could  make  one  side,  the  little  dot  of  a  city  where 
the  postmen  understand  our  wretched  we  ate  so  villanous  a  dinner  the  day  be- 
Germiin,  or  ourselves  understand  their  fore  at  the  Mettemich— glistening  by 
Mrretched  French  or  Italian.  Every  Eu-  the  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  The 
ropean  traveler  has  hoard  of  the  awful  other  way,  looking  north  and  east,  we 
caves  of  Addlcsberg  in  lllyria,  and  to  saw  groen  Hungary.  Down,  down  we 
the  awful  caves  of  Addlesberg  we  want-  went  galloping  into  its  bosom — beautiful- 
ed  to  go.  hill-sided — sweetpsounding    Dlyria.     In 

There  was  a  fourth  seat  to  our  coach,    the  caserne  at  Venice,  and  all  through 
and  it  was  not  filled.    We  were  on  tlie    Austrian  Lombardy,  I  had  seen  the  ^, 
kx)k  out  for  a  good-humorod  fellow,  to    Hunnish  grenadiers  with  their  braid-cov- 
makc  up  our  number,  and  to  pay  his    crod  coats ;  now  I  saw  them  loitering  at 
fourth  ot  the  footing.     We  broached  the    home.    And  at  each  post  station,  £ey 
subject  to  a  table  fml  at  the  Mettemich,    sat  on  benches  beside  the  log  cottages, 
who  had  just  come  in,  with  terribly  bronz-    and  stretched  their  fine  muscular  limbs 
ed  faces  and  queer  Egyptian  caps,  from    lazily  into  the  sunshine.    While  I  was 
the  Alexandria  sUnimer.      Whether  it    looking  at  the  grenadiers,  Cameron  was 
was  that  Vienna  did  not  really  lie  in    feasting  his  eyes  on  the  full  proportions 
their  paths,  or  whether  they  had  grown    of  the  ruddy  Hungarian  girls.    He  told 
in  the  East  distrustful  of  proposals  po    me  they  had  bright,  open  faces,  and  a 
pcT»rmy)tnriIy  niade,  I  do  not  know,  hut    da*<hing  air,  and  moved   off  under  the 
not  ono  of  them  would  lipten  to  us.     In    trees  that  embowered  the  cottages  with 
thin  dilfmrna,  our    Saiicho,  tlie  frouzy-    the  air  of  princofisos. 
hairfd  man,  ofTored  us  tho  scmcos  of  a        At  the  very  first  stopping-place  after 
I'olirjli   rouricr,  who  had  jupt   Inft   the    we  had  f^^one  over  the  hills,  there  came 
>ui/f    of  a  Russian  princofs  in   Sicily,     up  to  mo  such  a  winnin^r  little  beggar  as 
and  who  was  now  making  his  way  back    never  took  my   money   before.      Italy, 
lo  iho  North.     But  on  consideration,  we    witli  all  its  caritas  and  peV  amare    di 
were  unanimously  of  opiniou,  tliat  our     Savia   Maria,  makes  one  hard-hearted. 
eqiii|)Qge  would  not  suflbr  by  denying    I  kept  my  money  in  my  breast-pocket, 
\hp  n>yal  applicant ;  and  that  the  gratui-    buttoned  tight  over  my  heart.     I  had 
ty  of  the  vacant  seat  would  be  better    leamed  to  walk  boldly  about,  without 
kept  in  reserve,  than  squandered  in  so    loosing  a  button  for  a    pleading  eye. 
VOL.  V. — no.  I.  8 
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'IV  littl'i  Hungarian  rof^e  took  me  by  plainiDg  eyes !    Not  all  the  plesfsre  that 

nurynm :  I  find  iicarce  Heen  hirn,  before  kind  looks  or  that  kind  woids  cire,  or 

b<;  walk'fd  Ktmi^rht  up  beside  me,  and  have  given  in  Ijfe,  can  bahmce  the  pain 

UhM  my  liarid  in  bothliia,  and  kiaaed  it,  that  reproachfol  eyes  occasioo  !— eves 

and  then,  as  1  Icwkcd  down,  lifted  hia  eye  that  have  become  sealed  over  with  tliat 

timidly  up  U)  mmH  mine  } — and  he  ^rew  leaden  seal  which  lifts  not ;  how  they 

tK>id(fr  at  i\ut  \t)()k  I  gave  him,  and  kissed  pierce  one  by  day  time,  and  more  dreaj- 

»iy  hand  again — mmle  meum  levibuM  cor  fully  by  night,  through  and  through  ! 

fKf  riolabiln  tdi» — ami  if  I  suffer  tliis  I  Words  slip,  and  are  for]?otten ;  but  looks, 

Kliall  \m  conquered,  thouglit  I ;  and  looked  reproachful  looks,  frigfitful  looks,  make 

down  at  him  sternly,    ile  dropped  my  up  all  that  is  most  terrible  in  dreams, 

luuid,  as  if  he  had  been  too  bold  ', — ho  I  hope  Cameron  in  some  of  his  wan- 

triunnnnMl  two  or  throe  sweet  words  of  derings  over  the  moors,  in  his  blue  and 

liiM  liarl)arian  tongue,  and  turned  his  eyes  white  shooting  jacket,  had  his  flask  <^ 

nil  Hwinuning  upon  me,  with  a  look  of  "  mountain  dew  "  fail,  when  the  sun  was 

fmiUn  ntjiroach  ttiat  subdued  me  at  once,  straight  over  his  head— and  that  between 

did  not  even  try  to  struggle  with  the  that  time  and  night,  gray  nig^t,  damp 

nnoiny,  hut  unltuttoned  my  coat  and  gave  night,  late  night,  there  came  never  a 

liini  H  iuindfui  of  kroitzurs.    Now  before  bira  to  his  bag — ^not  even  a  wandering 

I  could  put  ruy  money  fairly  back,  there  field-fare— because  he  lapghed  me  out 
ruttw  rutuiiiig  up  onn  of  Uio  wiidcst^look-  of  my  charity  to  the  old  beggar-woman 
itig,  huppi(»Ni-h(*art(>d  little  nymphs  that  of  lllyria. 

<wi)r  won^  long  floating  ringlets,  or  so  He  insisted,  however,  that  there  was 

bright  a  hUw  vyo ;  and  hiio  snatched  my  nothing  uncharitable  in  laughing,  and 

hand,  uiid  proHsi'd  lu^r  little  rosy  lips  to  that  there  was  no  reason  in  the  worid, 

it  iigiiin  and  again — po  fast  tliat  i  had  why  genuine  benevolence  should  not  act 

not  timo  to  tnko  courage  l)Otweon,  and  as  freely  in  the  face  of  gaiety  as  of  the 

toll  uiy  hiMirt  fluttering,  and  growing,  in  demure-looking  faces,  with  which  the 

HpiU)  of  uiyrM'lf,  more  and  more  yielding,  Scotch  presbyters  about  the  West  Bow 

lit  oorh  ouo  of  the  l)eautiful  creature  s  drop  their  pennies  into   the  poor-box. 

i*iin>HH(*H ;  and  then  hIio  twirtted  the  little  Ten    thousand    times    in    life,  one    is 

(Ingt^rH  of  ono  hand  l)otwtH>n  my  fingers,  ashamed  of  being  laughed  out  of  a  course 

II  nil  with  tho  othor  hIio  put  Imck  the  long,  of  action,  and  never  stops  to  think  whe- 
WMVV  hair  that  hnd  fallen  over  hor  e}'es,  ther  the  action  after  all  is  ffood  or  bad. 
and  UM>k(Hl  nw  fully  and  joyously  in  the  I  never  yet  met  a  man  who  nadnt  pride 
fiic't*— «h  !  snnfMT — ftmjitr  causa  est,  enough  to  deny  his  sensitiveness  to  ridi- 
rur  e^o  srw/xr  amem !  If  I  had  l>een  cule.  It  will  be  seen  Uiat  I  was  in  quar- 
of  llrint^r  HtutT«  I  should  have  boon  to  this  reling  humor  with  Cameron,  and  we 
(lay  tlvo  knntxors  tlio  richer.  She  ran  kept  the  beggars  fresh  in  our  minds  and 
ot)  with  a  hapny,  ringing  laugh  that  on  our  tongues  for  an  hour  or  mote, 
umtU^  uto  f(vl  riclior  by  a  zwanziger ;  and  when  we  appealed  to  Monsieur  le  Count, 
tiiim^  an«  twenty  knutxorsinaz^'anzigor.  who  lookea  very  practically  on  even  the 

1  had  buttoned  up  my  coat  and  wns  warmer  feelings  of  our  nature. 

)UMt  alxmt  glutting  in  (heVoach,  when  an  Monsieur  le  Count  thought  the  uKmej 

old  wianan  came  up  behind  me  and  tap-  to  the  boy  was  well  enough  bestowed ;  to 

fOi\  mo  on  the  slHUilikT*  and  at  the  same  the  giri,'he  would  have  given  himself, 

niAtant  a  little  Un*  she  led  kissed  my  had  9he  been  a  trifle  older — 

Imnd  again.    1  do  not  kmnv  what  I  miglit  — **  And  she  had  kiwed  your  hand,  as 

havo  don«\  in  \Uo  cunvnt  of  my  feelings,  she  did  mine*^ — 

U\r  tla^  Y^x^T  wianan,  if  I  had  not  caught  ^  But  as  for  the  old  woman,  she  did 

night,  «t  tho  vorv  moment  of  this  new  not  de8«orve  it."      lie  wa5  behind  the 

attack,  of  iho  ixM  m^io.  and  black  whis-  ci«ch«  while  1  was  in  fivnt,  and  had 

kon»,  and  nunuMonpeil  hat  of  Cameitm,  sseen  the  mother  «»mi  forwani— nrrt  the 

>\\X\\  aj»  wioktM  a  laugh  on  his  face  as  boy — then  the  little  girl — and  aiVpr  laJt- 

over  Hmu>l  the  oun\*ut  of  «  gt>»xl  man's  ing  the  kwHtwre  fivm  Kxh.  had  tfvxae 

tlnrnghlH,     It   is  stmngt^  how   feolings  up  with  a  thinl ! 

tarn  th«Mnm*K"xN^  by  tlH>  w\Mght  of  such  Happily.  Camerm^s  lan^  v>t  tr.urr.ri: 
tnthng  iu\pMls«»#,    I  was  ten  limw  cokier  wa*  drowned  by  the  nix*  of  the  ivMi- 
than  >xhen  I  p4  out  of  the  coach.    I  lionV  bui^vas'wvdai^^iinoihecKMut- 
^iiAW  the  Dix^r  \^-\>man  a  nn^rt  ungracious  vaid  of  the  inn  of  AddW^rt^ 
tvt\iMl--Ah!   thr  R^pnMcheiS  of  com-  *   Tiw^  of  the  Ittmaa 
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tall,  8teeple-crowned  hats,  came  staring  splash  of  a  foot  into  one  of  the  little  pools 

about  Ds ;  and  the  maids  of  the  imi,  of  water  that  lay  along  the  bottom,  would 

dressed  for  a  fair  day,  overwhelmed  us  make  us  start  back,  and  look  into  the 

with  a  flood  of  their  heathenish  dialect,  bright  light  of  Boldo's  torch  for  courage. 

A  abort,  wild4ookinff  fellow,  with  a  tall-  By  and  by,  the  den  grew  higher,  an^ 

er  hat  than  an^  in  Sie  crowd,  could  in-  white  stalactites  hune  from  it,  and  as  the 

teiprot  for  us  in  a  little  of  Italian.    He  smoke  laid  its  black  billows  to  the  roof^ 

was  to  be  our  ^tude  for  the  Caves.    The  their  tips  hunff  down  below  it,  like  th(p 

great  hall  of  3ie  inn  had  a  deal  table  white  heads  of  crowding  genii. 

stretching  down  the  middle,  and  from  Gradually  the  corridor  grew  so  high, 

tins  hall  opened  a  corridor,  out  of  which  that  the  top  was  out  of  sight,  and  so 

were    our    sleeping    quarters  for   the  broad,  ^hat  we  could  not  see  the  sides, 

msfat.  Presently  over  the  shoulders  of  the  guide 

Tlie  snn  had  gone  down  when  we  had  I  saw  a  dim,  hazy  light,  as  if  from  9. 

finialied  the  dinner  of  broth  and  chops,  great  many  lamps  beyond  us,  and  soon 

and  our  steeple-crowned  guide  came  in  after,  BoMo  turned  round  with  his  finger 

with  his  '^  Servitore,  Signori."  on  his  lip,  and  we  heard  pUunly  a  great 

Now  the  Count's  idea  of  the  Cave  was  roar — as  if  of  a  river  falling. 
fonned  by  casual  recollections  of  the  dim  Then  we  walked  on  faster,  and  breath- 
catacombs  under  the  capital,  of  the  Pont  ing  quick,  as  the  lisht  grew  stronger  and 
Neof,  when  the  Seine  was  so  low  as  to  the  noise  louder.  We  had  not  walked 
leave  dry  ground  between  the  pier  and  far,  when  we  foimd  ourselves  upon  a 
the  shore  on  the  side  of  the  Cits ; — Cam-  narrow  ledge,  half  up  the  sides  of  a  mag- 
eroD  was  thinking  of  Rob  Roy's  Cave  nificent  cavern :  faiiy  tales  could  not  de- 
nnder  the  lea  of  Ben  Lomond,  which,  pict  so  gorgeous  a  one,  for  the  habitation 
though  a  venr  fiur  sort  of  cave  in  its  of  fairy  princes.  Above  our  heads,  sixty 
way,  might,  if  the  stories  of  some  Edin-  feet  and  more,  great,  glittering  stalactites 
bro  bloras  were  true,  be  stowed  away —  hung  down  like  the  teeth  of  an  iEnean 
Inversnaid,  Loch  Lomond  and  all — in  hell :  below  us,  by  as  many  feet,  upon 
the  crevices  of  the  great  Ulyrian  cavern  the  bottom  of  the  cavern,  a  stream  broad 
we  were  going  to  see.  and  black  was  rushing,  and  in  the  dis- 

My  own  notions  had  a  dreamy  vague-  tance  fell  into  some  lower  gulf,  with  a 

Dees ;  and  thoueh  I  was  fuller  of  faith  ncHse  that  went  bellowing  out  its  echoes 

than  the  fVench  Count,  yet  my  hopes  among  the    ghostly  stauictitee  of  the 

were  not  strong  enough  to  stave  off  the  dome.   Across  the  water  a  narrow  bridge 

fioi^ue  that  came  i^n  us,  even  before  had  been  formed,  perhaps  eighty  feet  in 

we  had  reached  the  grated  door,  in  the  length,  and  two  old  men  in  cloaks,  whom 

side  of  the  hill,  that  opens  to  the  first  we  now  and  then  caught  sight  of,  grop- 

rorridor.  ing  on  the  opposite  cliflfs,  had  hght^  ta- 

We    had  wound,  by   the    star-light,  pers  along  its  whole  reach;  and  these 

along  the  edge  of  a  beautiful  valley:  were  flickering  on  the  dark  waters  below, 

Boloo— that  was  the  enide's  name — and  and  reflected  upon  the  brilliant  pendants 

myself  in  front,  and  Monsieur  le  Count  of  the  vatilt,  po  as  to  give  the  effect  of  a 

with  Cameron  behind,  when  we  came  to  thousand. 

where  the  path  on  a  sudden  ended  in  the  There  we  stood — ^trembling  on    the 

hce  of  a  high  mountain ; — so  high  that  edge  of  the  cliff— the  red  light  of  Boldo's 

in  the  twilis^it  neither   Cameron,  nor  torch  flaring  over  our  litt^  group;  Le 

myself,  nor  Le  Count,  who  was  taller  Count  had  for  some  little  time  banished 

tlnn  both,  conld  see  the  top.  his  habittial  sneer,  and  his  eyes  wander- 

Boldo  pulled  a  key  out  of  his  pocket,  ed  wondering  np  and  down,  with  the 

and  opened  the  door  of  the  mountain.  words  at  intervals  escaping  him — "  CPeyt 

This  sounds  very  much  like  a  fairy  ma^mfique! — vraiment  nwgriifufue !" 

story ;  and  it  would  sound  still  more  so,  Cameron  Ptood  still,  scowling,  and  his 

if  I  were  to  describe,  in  the  extravagant  eye  flashing. 

wav  of  the  story  writers,  how  the  guide,  "  uVfm  e  vva  meraxigUa^  Si^iwre  7" 

Bnbn,  lit  his  torch  just  within  the  door,  said  Boldo. 

and  with  its  red  light  shining  over  his  "  Davvero,  (hnero,'^  and  my  eye  wan- 
wild  brigand  face,  and  flaring  and  smok-  dered  dreamily,  now  over  tne  earnest 
ing  in  great  waves  of  light  over  the  faces  of  tlie  Ulyrian,  the  Frenchman,  the 
Titcky  njof,  lc?d  us  along  the  corridor.  It  Scotchman — now  over  tlie  black  bridge 
wah  a  low  and  dismal  den,  and  even  the  Inflow,   mouldering    with    moisture,  on 
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which  the  Uipcrs  gUstenod,  throwing  the  when  Boldo  turned  about  and  waited  no- 
Bhadows  of  tlic  frame-work  darkly  down  til  Cameron  and  Le  Coont  had  eome 
upon  the  waters.  The  two  old  men  fairly  up ;  then,  without  saying  a  word, 
were  moving  about  like  shadows ;  their  but  with  a  flourish  of  the  torch  that  pre- 
tapers  shed  gleams  of  light  upon  the  op-  pared  ns  for  a  surprise,  wheeled  suddenly 
posite  side  of  the  cavern :  Boldo's  torch    about,  turned  a  little  to  the  ri^it,  then 

glared  redly  on  the  side  that  was  nearest  left — stepped  bock  to  one  side,  lowered 
us ;  the  lainps  upon  the  bridge  sent  up  a  his  torch,  and  so  ushered  us  into  the 
reflected  ray,  that  wavered  dazzlingly  on  splendid  Sahn  du  Bah  The  old  men 
the  fretting  of  the  roof : — ^but  to  the  right    had  hurried  before  us,  and  already  the 

and  to  the  left,  dark  subterranean  night  tapers  were  blazing  in  every  Dart--and 
shut  up  tlie  view ;  and  to  the  right  and    the  smoke  that  rose  from  them,  was 

to  the  lefl,  the  waters  roared— soloudly,  floating  in  a  li^it  transparent  haze  over 

that  twice  Boldo  had  spoken  to  us  before  the  suriace  of  uie  vault 
we  heard  him,  and  followed  him  do^in        The  fragments  of  the  fallen  stalactites 

the  shelving  side  of  the  cliff,  and  over  had  been  broken  into  a  glittering  sand, 

the  tottering  bridge  we  had  seen  from  over  which  the  peasantry  come  once  a 

above.  3rear,  in  *  May,  to  dance.    Masses  of  the 

The  old  men  gathered  up  the  lights,  white  rock  formed  seats  along  the  sides 
and  we  entered  the  other  side  a  little  of  the  brilliant  hall. 
corridor,  and  walked  a  mile  or  more  nn-        Now  for  the  last  mile,  we  had  been 
der  the  mountain  \ — the  sides  and  the  ascending  in  the  mountain,  and  the  air 
roof  all  the  way  brilliant  as  sculptured  of  the  mill-room  Mras  warm  and  soft, 
marble.    Here  and  there,  the  corridor  whereas  before  it  had  been  cold  and 
spread  out  into  a  hall,  from  whose  top  damp ;  so  we  sat  down  upon  the  flint}' 
the  stalactites  hung  down  and  iouclied  and  the  glittering  seats,  where,  once  a 
the  floor,  and  grou]^  together  in  gigan-  year,  the  youngest,  the  most  charming 
tic  columns.    Sometimes,  the  rich  white  of  the  Illyrian  girls  do  sit.    The  two  old 
stone  streamed  down  from  the  roof  in  men  had  sat  dox^n  together  in  a  distant 
ruffles,  brilliantlv    transparent ; — some-  comer  of  the  hall, 
times,  as  if  its  flintiness  nad  wavered  to        Boldo  laid  down  his  torch,  and  put  it  out 
some  stalking  hurricane,  it  spread  out  among  the  glittering  fragments  of  the  sta- 
branches  and  leaves,  and  clove  to  the  lactites  at  his  feet ;  and  men  it  was  that  he 
crevices  of  the  cavern,  like  a  tree  grow-  commenced  the  recital  of  a  strange,  wild 
ing  in  a  ruin.     Sometimes  the  white  story  of  Hungarian  love  and  madness, 
stone  in  columnar  masses,  had  piled  up  which  took  so  strong  a  hold  upon  my  feel- 
five  or  six  feet  from  the  floor,  and  stood  ings,  that  I  set  down  my  remembrance  of 
solemnly  before  us  in  tlie  flare  of  the  it  that  night,  in  the  chamber  of  my  inn. 
torch,  uke    sheeted   ^ntinels.     Some-        I  know  very  weU,  that  it  may  not  ap- 
times,  among  the  fantastic  shapes  would  pear  the  same  sort  of  tale  to  one  sitting 
be  birds,  and  cats,  and  chandeliers  hang-  oy  a  glowing  grate  full  of  coals,  in  9 
ing  from  the  roof ;  and  once  we  all  stop-  rocking  and  be-cushioned  chair,  that  ' 
pM  short,  when  Boldo  cried,  "  I^cono !"  did  to  me,  in  the  depths  of  the  Ill}Tia 
— and  before  us  lay  crouching  a  great  cavern,  sitting  upon  tne  broken  stalacti) 
white  Lion !  columns — to  say  notliing  of  a  brain  gc' 

Farther  on — two  miles  in  the  moun-  tly  warmed  by  a  good  glass  of  Tokay 

tain — one  of  the  old  men  in  the  cloaks  the  inn.    Still  does  it  show,  like  all  t^ 

appeared  in  a  pulpit  above  us,  gesticu-  strange  legends,  that  stretch  their  ( 

lating  as  earnestly  as  the  Cannelite  friar  but  pleasing  shadows  over  the  way 

who  lifts  up  his  voice  in  the  Coliseum  man  s  travel,  strong  traits  of  the 

on  a  Friday.     Presently  ho  appeared  Hungarian  character — mad  in  lor 

again,  this  time  behind  the  transparent  quick  in  vengeance — ^headstrong 

tiars  of  a  prison-house,  with  his  tattered  solve,  and  danng  in  execution.    I 

hat  thrust  through  the  crevices,  imploring  after  thinking,  if  possibly  I  slioi 

cariii ;  and  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  lose  more  than  I  should  gain  by 

sajr,  that  he  played  the  beggar  in  the  it  to  the  world,  I  have  detcrminr 

pnson  with  as  much  naivete  as  he  had  the  tale  come  in,  as  a  little  e' 

played  the  friar  in  the  pulpit.  travel. 

We  had  not  gone  ten  steps  further. 
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^  Once  a  year,'^  said  he,  ^  the  pea^  smoke  curls  gracefully  out  of  their  deep- 
eantry  come  to  the  cavern  to  be  merry ;  throated  chimneys  ;  the  green  moss 
— ^for  days  before,  you  may  see  them  speckles  the  thatch ;  the  low  sides,  made 
comiiij?,  from  the  mountains  away  to-  of  the  mountain  fir,  are  browned  with 
ward  Salzburg,  where  they  sing  the  Ty-    storms. 

rolese  ditties,  and  wear  the  jaunty  hals  ''Copita  loved  flowers;  and  flowers  grew 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  from  the  great  plains,  by  the  door  of  her  father's  home, 
through  which  the  mighty  arms  of  the  ^  Copita  loved  music ;  and  there  were 
Northern  River— tiie  Danube — ^wander;  young  shepherds,  who  lingered  in  the 
and  from  the  East,  where  they  wear  the  gray  of  twilight  about  the  cottage — ^nor 
turban,  and  talk  the  language  of  the  went  away  till  her  song  was  ended. 
Turk ;  and  from  the  South,  as  far  as  the  ''The  brothers  loved  Copita, as  brothers 
hills,  on  which  you  may  hear  the  mur-  should  love  a  sister.  For  her,  they  gath- 
mur  of  the  waters,  as  they  kiss  the  Dal-  ered  fresh  mountain  flowers,  and  at  eve- 
matian  shore — ^from  each  quarter  they  ning,  the  youngest  braided  them  in  gar- 
come — vine-dressers  and  shepherds,  lands  for  her  head,  while  she  sang  the 
young  men  and  virgins— to  dance  out  in  songs  of  old  days.  And  when  the^  went 
the  cavern  the  Carnival  of  May.  up  to  the  Cavern  in  May — which  all 
"  A  whole  night  they  dance  :  for  they  through  Illyria  is  time  of  summer — they 
so  into  the  mountain  before  the  sunlight  twisted  fpteen  boughs  together,  and  so, 
has  left  the  land :  and  before  they  come  upon  their  shoulders,  they  bore  the  beau- 
out,  the  next  day  nas  broke  over  the  earth,  tiful  Copita  over  the  roughest  of  the 
But  the  light  and  the  joy  make  day  mountain  ways. 

all  the  time  they  are  in  the  cavern.        ''Duringthe  nights  of  winter — ^forinthii 

Tapers  are  blazing  everywhere ;  and  the  region  there  is  winter  through  the  time 

great  stalactite  yon  see  in  ^e  middle,  is  of  four  moons — she  spun  and  she  sang; 

so  hung  about  with  torches,  that  it  seems  But  not  one  of  all  the  young  shephenfi, 

a  mighty  column  of  fire,  swaying  and  or  the  vine-dressers  in  the  valleys,  who 

waving  under  the  weight  of  the  moun-  came  to  listen  to  her  song,  or  to  watch 

tain.  her  small  white  hand,  as  it  plied  the 

''  Ah,  Signori,  could  you  see  them —  distafl— not  one  had  learned  to  make  her 

the  niyrian  maidens  with  their  pretty  sigh.     Twice  had  she  been  with  her 

head-dresses,  and  their  little  ancles,  go  brothers — ^the   fair-haired  Adolphe,  the 

glancing  over  the  glistening  floor — Sig-  dark  piercin?  eyed  Dalmetto,  tlie  stout 

nori — Signori — you    woula    never    go  Rinulph,  wiA  brown  curling  locks — to 

home !"  the  Cavern,  in  spring  time.    And  often 

"  CTest  hien — c*e8t  tres  hven  /"  said  Le  she  would  dream  of  the  column  of  fire 

Count  in  the  middle,  and  the  sparkling  roof,  and 

Boldo  went  on.  the  gloomy  corridors,  and  the  roar  of  the 

"^  A  great  many  years  ago,  and  there  waters,  and  wake  up,  shaking  with  fear, 

was  a  teautiful  maiden,  the  daughter  of  For  she  was  delicate  and  timid  as  a 

a  Dalmatian  mother,  who  came  on  the  fawn,  and   those  were  memories   that 

festal  day  to  the  cavern ; — and  her  name  frightened  her. 

was  Copita.  %e  had  three  brothers,  and  *'  Strange  it  was  that  so  good  a  virgin 
her  father  was  an  Dlyrian  shepherd,  should  ever  wake  up  afirighted.  Strange 
She  had  the  liquid  eye,  and  the  soft,  it  was,  that  so  beautiful  a  maiden  shomd' 
sweet  voice  of^  the  southern  shores  not  be  wooed  and  won ! 
whence  came  her  mother;  but  she  had  ''Now  Copita  had  a  cousin,  of  wild  Hun- 
the  nut-brown  hair  and  the  sunny  cheek  sarian  blood.  Their  eyes  had  met,  bat' 
of  the  pasture  lands,  on  which  hved  her  Oieir  souls  had  not  For  Otho  was  pas- 
father.  Their  cottage  was  on  a  shelf  of  sionate  and  hot-blooded,  and  often  stem : 
those  blue  mountains,  which  may  be  he  loved  the  boar  hunts  of  the  forests  of 
seen  rising  along  the  southern  and  westr  Juliennes.  But  he  had  seen  Copita,  and 
em  sky  from  the  inn  door  at  Laibach.  he  loved  her  more  than  all  beside.  Once, 
The  cottage  had  a  thatched  roof,  and  when  wandering  in  early  winter  with  hie 
orchard  trees  and  green  slopes  around  it.  boar  spear,  he  had  come  to  her  cottage ; 
Just  such  an  one  as  may  be  seen  now-a-  and  once,  he  had  seen  her  at  the  dance 
days,  by  the  traveler  toward  the  northem  of  the  Cavern.  Otho  was  not  loved  of 
boonds  of  the  lUyiian  kingdom.    The  his  kinsfolks  in  his  home — for  he  was 
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cruel.    None  struck  the  boar  spear  so  in  the  mountains !   in  the  mountains  of 

deeply ;  and  if  he  met  a  young  fawn  up-  Illyria !    The  green  fir  trees  cover  them, 

on  the  hills,  lost  and  crying  piteously,  he  summer  and  winter ;  the  deer,  wild  as 

would  plun^  the  rough  spear  in  its  we,  wander  under  them,  and  crop  their 

throat,  and  Bear  it  home  struggling  on  low  branches,  when  the  snow  covers  the 

his  shoulder,  and  throw  it  upon  the  earth  hills ;  and  when  the  spring  comes,  the 

floor  of  his  cottage,  and  say,  '  Ho,  my  ^rass  is  green  in  a  day  I'" — then  what 

sisters,  here  is  a  supper  for  you !'  and  frolicking  of  boys  and  maidens ! — ^what 

the  fawn  not  yet  deaa !  smiles  upon  old  faces !"    Soldo  drew  his 

"  It  is  no  wonder  Otho  was  not  loved  at  coat  sleeve  over  his  eyes.    For  one  mo- 
home  ;  it  is  no  wonder  he  was  not  loved  ment— one  little  moment--his  heart  was 
of  Copita.    And  whom  Copita  loved  not,  in  his  momitain  home. 
Adolpne  did  not  love,  Rinulph  did  not  Monsieur  le  Count,  who  was  old  and 
love,  Dalmetto  did  not  love.  unmarried,  drew  a  lonff  breath. 

"  Now  in  those  old  days,  where  there  Boldo  thrust  the  end  of  his  torch  deep- 
was  not  love  between  men  there  was  er  in  the  shining  sand  and  went  on. 
hate.    So  there  was  hate  between  the  ''May  was  coming;  Copita  sang  at  eve- 
three  brothers  and  the  Hungarian  cousin  ning  gayer-hearted ;  Copita  dan^  with 
of  the  wild  locks  and  the  dsu-k  eye.  the  fair-haired  Adolphe   on  the  green 

''  What  should  it  be,  but  those  wild  locks  sward  before  the  door  of  the  cottage.  The 
and  that  dark  eye  of  her  Hungarian  cou-  father  played  upon  his  shephero^s  pipe ; 
sin,  that  made  Copita  ever  wake  in  a  the  mother  looked  joyously  on,  and  tnank- 
fri^ht,  when  she  dreamed  of  the  great  II-  ed  Heaven,  in  her  heart,  for  having  given 
lynan  Cavern  ?  Adolphe  was  ever  by  her  such  a  daughter  as  Copita,  to  make 
her  side  to  defend  her,  but  Adolphe  was  glad  their  mountain  home, 
young  and  innocent  of  aU  the  wiles  of  ''  She  shed  tears  though,  and  the  father 
manhood ;  the  eye  of  Dalmetto  was  quick  almost  as  many,  when  their  children  set 
and  watchful,  but  the  eye  of  Otho  had  off  for  the  festive  meeting  in  the  Cavern, 
watched  theflightof  the  vultures,  and  seen  Down  the  mountains  they  went  singing, 
them  bear  away  kids  even  from  the  flock  and  the  mother  strained  her  eyes  after 
over  which  the  father  of  Copita  was  shep-  them,  till  she  could  see  nothing  but  a 
herd ;  Rinulph  was  strong,  but  Otho  had  white  speck — Copita's  dress — gUdiiur 
strugded  with  the  wild  ooar,  and  con-  down,  and  gliding  away  among  the  m 
quered  it — and  was  the  brown-haired  trees.  There  was  no  singing  in  the  cot- 
brother  of  Copita  stronger  than  the  wild  tage  that  night — nor  the  next — ^nor  the 
boar  ?  next — nor  the  next — 

"  Was  it  Strang,  then,  that  Copita,  the  "  Scusatemi,  Signori ! 

daughter  of  a  DsQmatian  mother,  should  ""  Two  days  thev  were  coming  to  the 

sometimes  tremble  when  she  thought  of  Cavern.  At  nightthev  stayed  with  friends, 

of  the  passionate  eyes  of  the  cruel  and  in  a  valley ;  and  in  the  morning,  doubled 

determined  Otho,  bending  fixedly  on  her,  their  company,  and  came  on  together, 

from  out  the  shadows  of  the  Cavern — for  As  they  walked,  sometimes  in  the  val- 

Otho  loved  the  shadow  better  than  the  leys,  sometimes  over  spurs  of  the  hills, 

light.  there  came  others  to  join  them,  who  went 

''But  dreams,  though  they  be  unpleasant,  on  the  pleasant  pilgrimage.    But  of  all 

make  not  dim  the  happy  life-time  of  an  the  maidens  not  one  was  so  beautiful  as 

nijrrian  peasant  ^rl.     The  shuttle— it  Copita.    None  walked  with  a  statelier 

rattled  merrily ;  the  song — it  rose  cheeri-  or  freer  step  into  the  village  below  the 

ly ;  and  the  father,  and  the  mother,  and  mountain. 

the  brothers,  were  light  hetuted.     Copita  "  Ah,  Signori,  could  you  but  see  the 

dreamed  less  of  the  last  year's  fete,  and  gathering  upon  such  a  day,  of  the  pret- 

she  dreamed  more  of  the  fete  of  the  one  tiest  dames  of  Dlyria — the  braided  nair, 

that  was  coming.     She  dreamed  less  of  dressed  with  mountain  flowers,  and  sprigs 

eves  scowling  with  hate,  and  love ;  and  of  the  fir  tree,  and  the  heron's  plumes ! — 

she  dreamed  more  of  eyes  that  were  full  and  in  old  days  the  gathering  was  gayer 

of  admiration.  than  now. 

"  Ah,  Signori,  it  is  pleasant — life-time  "  In  a  street  of  the  village,  in  the 

*Nothiiigcan  be  richer  than  the  verdure  of  the  bills  of  Southern  Austria;  and  I  have  seen* 
OR  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  the  snow  and  the  grass  lying  under  the  same  sun,  and  closo 
together. 
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thronff,  Copita  had  caugrht  eight  of  the  column  with  cousin  Otho,  of  the  dark 

dark  face  of  her  Hungarian  lover.    Per-  locks  and  wild  eye. 

haps  it  was  this,  perhaps  it  was  die  cold,  ^  Once   had  Copita  gone  round  the 

but  she  trembled  as  she  came  wiUi  her  column  with  the  blue-eyed  stranger,  of 

brother  Adolphe  into  the  Cavern.     The  the  heron's  plume. 

waters  roared,  as  they  roared  the  year  '^  A  second  time  the  stem  Hungarian 

before— as  they  are  roaring  now.    The  had  led  forth  the  beautiful  Copita.    She 

noise  made  her  shudder  a^in.  hesitated,  and  she  looked  pale,  and  she 

'^  'Adolphe,'  said  she,  'I  wish  I  was  trembled:  for  there  were  many  eyes  upon 

in  our  cottage  upon  the  mountain.'  her.    Adolphe  looked  upon  her,  and  bit 

^  '  What  would  J^nulph  say,  what  his  lip.  Rmulph  looked,  and  he  stamp- 
would  Daimetto  say,  wnat  should  I  ed  with  his  foot  upon  the  sand.  Dal- 
think,  who  love  you  better  than  both,  if  metto  looked,  and  his  eye  seemed  to 
our  beautiful  sister  were  not  of  the  festal  pierce  her  through ; — but  more  piercing 
dance  7'  than  all  was  the  sad,  earnest  look  of  the 

^  Just  then  the  noise  of  the  music  stranger  of  the  heron's  plume.    Copita 

came  through  the  corridor,  and  Cointa  shook :  the  memory  of  her  dreams  came 

felt  her  proim  mountain  blood  stirred,  and  over  her,  and  she  dared  not  deny  Otho. 

went  on  with  courage.  *'  Copita  sat   down  trembline ;  Otho 

^  The  night  had  half  gone,  when  Co-  walked  away  with  a  triumphant  leer, 

pita  sat  down  where  we  sit    The  fawn  '^  A  second  time  came  up  the  blue-eyed 

upon  the  mountains  sometimes  tires  it-  stranger,  doubting  and  fearful.     A  se- 

self  with  its  gambols ;  Copita  was  tired  cond  time  went  the  beautiful  Copita  with 

with  dancing.  Adolphe  sat  beside  her.  him  round   the  flame.     This  time  she 

"^  Copita  £id  danced  with  Otho,  for  she  trembled :  for  many  eyes  were  upon  her. 

had  not  dared  deny  him.    She  had  danc-  The  eyes  of  Adolphe,  of  Binulph,  of  Dal- 

ed  with  a  blue-eyed  stranger,  who  wore  metto,  looked'kinaly,  but  half  reproving* 

the  green  coat  of  the  Coflsacks,  and  a  ly;  there  were  eyes  of  many  a  virgin, 

high lieron's  plume,  whose  home  was  by  tnat  seemed  to  say,  '  Is  this  our  gentle 

the  Danube ;  for  who  of  all  the  maidens  Copita  who  has  two  lovers  in  a  day  ?' 

would  choose  deny  Mm  ?  There  was  the  vengeful  eye  of  Otho,  tnat 

'^  When  Adolphe  spoke  of  Otho,  Copita  seemed  to  say,  *Two  lovers  in  a  day 

looked   thoughtful   and   downcast,  but  she  shall  not  have.'    It  was  no  wonder 

turned  pale.    And  when  Adolphe  spoke  Copita  tremUed. 

of  the  stranger  from  the  bauKs  of  the  "  The  music  went  on,  and  the  dance ; 

Great  River,  with  the  heron's  plume  in  but  the  soul  of  the  mountain  giri  was 

his  cap,  Copita  looked  thoughtful  and  with  her  father  and  with  her  mother  at 

downcast,  but  the  color  ran  over  her  home, 

cheek,  and  temple,  and  brow,  like  fire.  *' '  Why  is  that  tear  in  your  eye  ?'  said 

^  Ah !  for  the  poor  young  shepherds,  Adolphe,  as  he  put  his  arm  around  her. 

and  the  vine-dressers,  who  had  watched  ^  '  I  wish  I  was  in  our  cott^  upon 

her  white  hand  as  it  plied  the  distaff,  and  the  mountains,  with  the  distaff  in^ciy 

had  listened  to  her  voice  as  she  sang  in  hand,  and  singing  the  old  songs,'  said 

her  mountain  home— Adolphe  knew  that  Copita. 

their  hopes  were  gone !  "  The  dance  ceased.    Copita  tremUed 

^  Now  it  was  a  custom  of  the  f&te,  that  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

in  the  intervals  of  the  dance,  the  young  *'  A  thira  time  came  up  Otho.     Copita 

men  and  virgins  should  pass  hand  in  turned  pale,  but  Otho  turned  away  paler, 

hand  around  the  column  of  nre  in  the  mid-  '^  A  third  time  came  up  the  blue-eyed 

die,  in  token  of  sood  will  between  them,  stranger — whose  home  was  on  the  Dian- 

But  if  a  second  time  a  virgin  went  round,  ube — who  wore  in  his  cap  a  heron's 

with  her  hand  wedded  to  the  same  hand  plume. 

as  before,  then  was  the  young  man  an  '*  Copita  blushed ;  Copita  trembled — 

accepted  lover.    But  if  a  third  time  they  and  rose  up  and  stood  beside  him.    Hand 

went  round  together,  it  was  like  giving  in  hand  they   stood  together ;  hand  in 

the  plighted  word,  and  young  man  and  hand  they  went  round  the  column  of 

virgin  were  betrothed.  flame :  the  gentle  Copita  and  the  stranger 

^  It  was  the  custom  of  old  days ;  and  of  the  heron's  plume ! 

all  the  company  of  the  cave  shouted  ^  A  wild  soxig  of  greeting — a  Hunga- 

greeting.  nan  sons — burst  over  the  roof  of  the  Ca- 

^  C^ice   hid  Copita  gone  round  the  vem.    You  would  be  afraid,  Signori,  to 
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listen  to  the  shaking  of  the  Cave,  when  ffiven  her  hand  to  the  proud  stranger  of 

the  mountain  company  lift  up  their  voices  me  heron's  plume ;  will  she  here,  upcm 

to  a  mountain  song!     There  is  not  a  the  edge  of  the  gulf,  take  again  ner 

comer  but  is  filled ;  there  is  not  a  stalac-  promise  ?' 

tite  but  quivers ;  there  is  not  a  torch  "  *  The  stranger  is  not  proud,'  said  Co- 
flame,  but  wavers  to  and  fro,  as  if  a  strong  pita,  '  and  my  word  once  ^ven,  shall 
wind  were  blowing !  never  be  broken.'    And  as  if  the  word 

"  Now  the  face  of  the  Hungarian  Otho,  had  given  life  to  her  mountain  spirit,  her 

as  he  looked,  and  as  he  listened,  was  as  eye  looked  back  contempt  for  the  exnlt- 

if  it  had  been  the  face  of  a  devil.  ing  smile  of  Otho.     Like  a  deer,  she 

''Copita  went  with  Adolphe  into  the  bounded  from  him;  but  his  strmig  arm 

cool  corridor,  for  the  night  was  not  yet  caught  her.    She  called  loudly  upon  eaeh 

spent,  and  other  dances  were  to  follow,  of  her  brothers ;  but  the  dance  was  fiur 

Adolphe  left  his  sister  a  little  time  alone,  away,  and  the  roar  of  the  waters  was 

Otho  s  eyes  had  followed,  and  he  came  up.  terrible. 

'*  *  Will  my  pretty  cousin  Copita  walk  "  Her  thoughts  flew  one  moment  home 

with  me  in  the  Cavern,'  said  he.  — ^her  head  was  pillowed  as  in  childhood, 

^'  She  looked  around  to  meet  the  eye  upon  the  bosom  of  her  Dalmatian  mother. 

of  Adolphe,  or  Rinulph,  or  Dalmetto.  "With  such  memories,  who  would 

The  dance  had  begun,  and   they   two  not  have  force  to  struggle  ?    She  sprang 

were  unnoticed.  to  the  point  of  the  rock — ^it  is  very  slip- 

^  She  said  not  no :  she  made  no  effort  pery :  afi^ain,  the  strong  arm  of  Otho  was 

to  rise,  for  the  strong  arm  of  Otho  lifted  extendea  toward  her — another  step  back 

her."  — poor,  poor  Copita ! 

Boldo  rose,  and  lit  his  torch,  and  the  "  Look  down,  Siffuori- ;"    and  Boldo 

two  old  men  came  behind,  as  we  went  waved  his  red  torch  below  him. 

out  of  the  Salon  da  Bal  Into  the  cor-  "  The  cottage  of  the  Dlyrian  shepherd 

ridor.  — of  the  Dalmatian  mother  was  desolate 

"  Along  this  path,"  said  Boldo,  "  the3r  upon  the    mountains !      The  vcMce  of 

went  on.    Copita's  mind  full  of  shadows  singing  was  no  more  heard  in  it ! 

of  dreams ;    she  dared  not  go  back —  "  Omo  heard  a  faint  shriek  mingling 

Otho's  mind  full  of  dark  thoughts ;  his  with  the  roar  of  the  waters,  and  even  the 

strong  arm  bore  her  on.  stem  man    was    sorrowful.      He    trod 

"  She  had  not  a  voice  to  shout ;  beside  back  alone  the  corridors.    None  know 

the  music  was  louder  than  the  shouting  why    he    made    not  his    way    to   the 

of  a  frighted  maiden.    Otho  pushed  on  mountains.    The   stones  stirred  under 

with  cmel  speed.    Copita's  faltering  step  his  feet,  and  he  looked  behind  to  see  if 

stayed  him  no  more  than  the  weight  of  a  any  followed.     The  stalactites  glistened 

young  fawn,  which,  time  and  time  a^ain,  under  the  taper  that  was    fastened  in 

he  had  home  home  upon  his  shoiQder,  his  bonnet,  and  he    started  from  under 

from  the  wild  clefts  of  tne  mountains."  them,  as  if  they  were  falling  to  crtu^ 

TjpB  roar  of  the  waters  was  beginning  him. 

to  soimd.    Bravely  led  Boldo  on,  wit£  "  Now  in  the  hall  of  the  dance,  there 

his  broad  torch  flaring  red.    The  road  was  search  for  Copita,  when  Otho  came 

was  rough.     The  rush  of  the  waters  in.    There  are  three  ways  by  which  one 

nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  damp  air  chill-  can  pass  out  of  the  hall,  and  after  Otho 

ed  us.   Cameron  was  for  turning  back.  had  come  in  alone,  Adolphe  stood  at  one, 

'*  No,  no,"  said  Boldo,  "  come  and  see  Rinulph  at  one,  and  Dalmetto  at  one. 

where  Otho  led  Copita ;  where  he  stood  The  Hungarian  could  look  the  wild  boar 

>vith  her  over  the  gulf"  in  the  eyes,  when  they  were  red  with 

And  now  we  could  hardly  hear  him  rage — ^but  his  eyes  had  no  strength  in 

talk  for  the  roar ;  but  he  beckoned  us  them  then,  to  look  back  upon  the  eyes 

from  where    he  stood   upon   a  jutting  of  virgins.    He  would  escape  them,  by 

point  of  the  rock,  and  as  we  came  up,  he  going  forth ;  but  when  he  came  to  where 

waved  his  long  torch  twice  below  him.  Rinulph  stood,  Rinulph  said,  '  Where  is 

The  red  glare  shone  one  moment  upon  my  sister  Copita  ?'  and  Otho  tumed  back, 

smooth  water,  curling  over  the  edge  of  And  when  he  came  to  where  Dalmetto 

a  precipice,  far  below.    The  light  was  stood,  Dalmetto  said, '  Where  is  my  sister 

not  srong  enough  to  shed  a  single  ray  Copita  V     And    Otho    was    frightened 

downtwhere  the  waters  feU.  away. 

"  '  My  cousin  Copita,'  said  Otho,  ^  has  "'  And  when  he  came  to  where  Adolphe 
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stood,  Addphe  said,  *  Tell  us,  where  is  tains,   with    heavy  hearts,    homeward, 

our  sister  Copita  ?'  They  picked  no  flowers  by  the  way  for 

**  And  Otho,  that  was  so  strong,  grew  the  gentle  Copita !    Copita  sang  no  songs 

pale  before  the  blue-eyed  Adolphe.  to  make  gay  their  mountain  march ! 

"  When  Otho  turned  back,  the  young  "  The  blue-eyed  stranger  had  torn  the 

stranger,  with  the  cap  of  the  heron's  plume  of  the  heron  from  his  cap,  and 

plume,  walked  up  boldly  to  him,  and  with  a  slow  step,  and  sad,  was  going  by 

asked,  *  Where  is  tne  beautiful  Copita  V  the  early  light,  down  the  mountains,  to 

"  And  Otho  trembled  more  ana  more,  his  home  upon  the  banks  of  the  mighty 

and  the  faces  grew  earnest  and  threaten-  Danube. 

ing  around  him,  so  he  told  them  all ;  and  "  They  say  that  in  quiet  evenings,  in 

he  was  like  a  wild  boar  that  is  wounded,  the  ^If," — and  Soldo  swayed  the  red 

amonff  fierce  dogs.  torch  below  him — ^^  may  be  seen  a  light 

''  The   three  brothers   left  not  their  form,  that  angels  bear  up.    And  when  it 

places,  but  the  rest  spoke  low  together,  is  black  without,  and  tne  waters  high, 

and  bound  the  Hungarian  hand  and  foot,  may  be  seen  a  swart  form,  struggling  far 

Hand  and  foot  they  bound  him,  and  took  down" — and    again    Boldo    swung  his 

up  torches,  and  bore  him  toward  the  deep  torch — this  time  too  rapidly,  for  the  wind 

river  of  the  Cavern.    The  brothers  fol-  and  the  spray  put  it  out    We  were  on 

lowed,  but  the  virgins  joined  hands  and  the   edge    of    the    precipice.      '*  Santa 

sung  a  wild  funenu  chant ;  such  as  they  Maria  defend  us !" 

sing  by  a  mountain  grave.    Adolphe,  and  The  two  old  men  were  groping  in  the 

Rinulph,  and  Dalmetto,  stood  together  in  distance — two  specks    of  light  in  the 

the  mouth  of  the  way,  that  goes  over  the  darkness.    Boldo  shouted,  but  the  waters 

bridge  and  out  of  the  mountain.    It  was  drowned  the  voice, 

well  the  three  brothers  were  there :  for  Thrice  we  shouted  together,  and  at 

as  they  bore  Otho  on,  and  as  they  neared  length  the  old  men  came  toward  us.    Af- 

the  gulf,  he  struggled,  as  only  a  man  ter  the  torch  was  lit,  we  followed  Boldo 

struggles  who  sees  death  looking  him  over  the  bridge,  and  through  the  corri- 

in  the  face.    He  broke  the  bands  that  dor,  out  into  the  starlight.    Four  hours 

were  around  him ;  he  pushed  by  the  fore-  we  had  been  in  the  mountain,  and  it  was 

most— he  rushed  through  those  ^ho  were  p^t  midnight  when  we  were  back  at  the 

behind — ^he  leaped  a  chasm — he  clung  to  inn. 

a  diff— he  ran  along  its  edge — ^but,  be-  I  am  not  going  to  say — ^because  I  can- 
fore  he  could  pass  out,  the  brothers  met  not — ^whether  the  story  that  Boldo  told  us 
him,  and  he  cowered  before  them.  was  a  true  story. 

^  They  bound  him,  and  bore  him  back,  Cameron  said  '*  it  was  a  devilish  good 

and  hurled  him  headlong,  and  the  roar  of  story." 

the  waters  drowned  his  cries.  And  story  or  no  story — the  Cavern  is 

^  One  more  dance — a  solemn  dance  huge  and  wild.    And  many  a  time  since, 

around  the  column  of  fire,  and  the  night  have  I  waked  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 

was  ended.  and  found  myself  dreaming  of  the  pretty 

**  At  early  sunrise,  Adolphe,  Dalmetto,  Copita,  or  the  cap  with  theneron's  plume. 
and  Binnlph  had  set  oflT  over  the  moun- 
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We  now  arrive  at  a  point  of  our  nar-  beyond-  its  limits  ?  Alas !  like  Archilo- 

rative  in  which  an  incident  occurs  in  the  chus  and  Horace,  M.  Thiers,  little  used 

life  of  M.  Thiers  which  has  remained  to  the  tumult  of  battles,  has  felt  ins  cou- 

unexplained  by  him  until  almost  the  mo-  rage  give  way ;  the  feebleness  <^  his 

ment  at  which  we  write,  and  even  now  physical     organization     has     prevailed 

the  explanation   comes  in  an  indirect  against  the  force  of  his  will,  and  he  has 

manner.  departed  to  seek  refuge  from  the  affiray 

M.  Thiers,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  in  the  shades  of  Montmorenci,  to  shelter 
most  active  of  all  the  public  men  con-  himself  at  once  from  the  dangers  which 
nected  with  the  press  in  exciting  the  precede  victory,  and  from,  the  proscrip- 
people  to  resistance.  He  wrote  the  pro-  tions  which  follow  defeat  But  do  not 
test  of  the  Journalists.  From  his  Bu-  charge  M.  Thiers  with  want  of  courase. 
reaux  it  was  circulated.  It  might  there-  His  heart  failed  him,  it  is  true,  on  that 
fore  have  been  expected,  and  it  undoubt-  emergency,  but  the  same  charge  may  be 
edly  toas  expected,  that  this  chief  instiga-  made  agamst  many  others  on  the  same 
tor  of  the  movement  would  have  continu-  occasion.  M.  Thiers  has  since  proved,  in 
ed  on  the  spot  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  his  rushing  with  ostentation  to  the  barricades 
direction  and  superintendence,  and  to  of  June,  that,  when  necessary,  he  has 
share  its  dangers.  Grant  that  his  physi-  enough  of  military  courage.  But  what 
cal  character  would  have  rendered  his  would  you  have  ?  On  this  particular  co- 
active  aid  in  the  street  of  Uttle  avail,  casion  he  was  not  provided  with  a  supply 
his  sagacity  and  intelligence  would  not  of  courage :  possibly,  also,  he  may  reply 
have  ^n  the  less  valuable,  though  he  that  there  was  no  room  for  the  exercise 
did  not  issue  from  his  bureaux.  Yet  as  of  genius  in  a  street  fight ;  perhaps  die 
soon  as  the  movement  assumed  a  really  long  study  which  he  had  made  of  our 
serious  aspect ;  as  soon  as  it  became  evi-  victories,  and  the  admiration  he  entertain* 
dent  that  it  was  going  to  be  something  ed  for  oinr  armies,  rendered  it  impossible 
more  than  a  mere  emeute  of  the  fau-  for  him  to  conceive  how  a  successfu] 
bourgs — ^but  before  its  successful  issue  struggle  against  our  disciplined  soldiers 
seemed  probable — ^M.  Thiers  disappeared  could  be  made  by  a  mob  of  printers'  boys 
from  the  scene !  This  fact  is  unoenied,  and  shop-clerks,  led  on  by  editors  of 
and  it  remains  now  only  to  state  the  cir-  newspapers ;  that  in  short,  the  rabUe  of 
cumstances  with  which  it  was  attended,  Paris  must  necessarily  have  been  crushed 
the  impression  it  left  upon  the  liberal  by  the  regular  forces.   M.  Thiers  mingled 

a,  and  the  explanation  which  has  been  boldly  enough  in  the  struggle,  so  long  as 
'  offered  by  the  friends  of  M.  Thiers,  the  question  was  one  of  legal  and  peace- 
^  Behold  at  last,"  says  a  writer  in  the  ful  resistance.  He  remained  firm  at  his 
Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  '^  the  tocsin  post  in  the  bureaux  of  the  Natiohax  to 
has  sounded,  the  people  are  roused,  and  the  last  moment;  he  did  not  take  his 
rush  to  the  conflict !  Blood  already  departure  until  the  moment  that  old  Ben- 
flows!  The  artillery  rolls  over  the  pave-  jamin  Constant  arrived ;  the"  moment  at 
ment !  M .  Thiers  has  been  heard.  His  which  the  beat  of  the  drum  calling  to 
anathemas  have  taken  effect.  The  mo-  arms,  and  the  sound  of  the  musketry, 
narchy  Vvhich  has  broken  its  compact  is  gave  him  the  signal  to  retire.  The  first 
already  overturned.  A  leading  voice — a  day  of  this  sudoen  revolution,  M.  Thiers 
head  alone  is  waited  for.  But  where  wrote  the  celebrated  protest  of  the  press, 
then  is  M.  Thiers  ?  Where  has  that  bold-  while  in  another  quarter,  M.  uuizot 
ness  concealed  itself  which  promised  wrote  the  protest  of  the  Chamber ;  there 
victory  to  its  party,  and  which  awaited  were  assemblies  held  of  every  class  where 
with  so  much  impatience  the  event  which  deliberations  were  held  on  the  means  best 
has  now  arrived  ?  What  has  become  of  calculated  to  produce  the  recall  of  the 
the  popular  orator  who  traced  so  proudly  ordonnances.  M.  Thiers  advised  at  these 
a  circle  round  power,  and  defied  it  to  pass  meetings  that  all  civil  proceedings  should 
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be  suspended ;  that  lawyers  should  not  of  tall  and  lank  figure,  abrupt  but  noUe 

plead,  judges  should  not  decide,  that  no-  impulses  and  serious  aspect.    At  the  first 

taries,  attomejrs,  and  all  other  public  offi-  report  of  the  fire-arms  he  shook  his  head 

cers  should  suspend  their  functicms.    He  mournfully.    Then   he  went  unarmed, 

wished  thus  to  paralyze  the  nation  and  except  with  a  walking  cane,  through  the 

thus  to  compel  the  Executive  to  fall  on  town,  indifierent  to  the  balls  which  were 

its  knees.    It  was  in  this  way,  he  said,  whizzing  around  him,  and  braving  dea^ 

that  governments  were  formerly  compel-  without  seeking  for  victory.    This  indi- 

led  to  recall  their  brutal  decrees.    But  vidual,  destinea  afterwards  to  nlay  a  sad 

while  M.  Tliiers  was  thus  imderrating  but  noble  part,  v^ras  then  little  known '^ — 

the  importance  of  the  crisis,  and  reducing  his  name  was  Armand  Carrel.    '  Have 

it  to   the   dimensions  of  squabble  be-  you  even  a  single  batallion?'  said  he  in- 

tween  the  Court  and  the  Parliament,  the  cessantly  to  his  more  sanguine  friends, 

movement    was    swelling    into    much  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  meeting  M. 

greater   proportions,  and  instead   of  a  Etienne  Arago  (the  brother  of  the  astron- 

Fronde,  as  M.  Thiers  regarded  •it,  it  be-  omer),  who  evinced  much  ardor,  he  said 

came  a  League,  and  something  more.   It  to  him^ — ^^  Stop !"  and  pointing  to  one  of 

was  then  that  M.  Thiers  retreated  fix>m  the  populace  who  was  greasing  his  i^oes 

the  struggle.    It  exceeded  his  stature,  with  tne  oil  of  a  bro&n  lamp,  he  said, 

M.  Thiers  returned  to  Paris  when  or-  '  Behold  the  people  ! — such  is  Paris  ! — 

der  was  restored  and  tranquillity  re-estab-  ever  the    same    levity, — indifiference,— 

lished.    Many  conjectures  have  been  of-  shown  in  the  appropriation  of  the  results 

fered  respecting  lus  proceedings,  extra  of  great  and  important  actions  to  the 

muros  during  the  three  days :  we  could,  most  trifling  uses.' 

if  we  pleased,  give  Uie  historiette  of  this  "  When  M.  Thiers  had  reappeared  in 

m<ife    voyage.    But  to  what  purpose  ?  Paris  on  the  30th,  and  presented  himself 

The  matenal  fact,  and  the  only  one,  is  at  Lafitte's,  before  receiving  the  commis- 

that  M.  Thiers  did  return  and  that  we  sion  to  Neuilly  (which  we  sludl  presently 

now  possess  him  safe."*  advert  to),  he  expressed  some  annoyance 

Such  is  the  statement  of  one  who  was  that  important  measures  had  been  decided 

an  eye-witness  and  an  ear-witness  of  the  in  reference  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 

revolution  of  the  three  (bys.    Let  us  now  without  consulting  him.    Beranger,  (tiie 

hear  the  story  of  another  contemporary  poet),  who  had  a  prominent  share  in  the 

writer  :  transactions  of  these  dajrs,  replied  with 

'^  On  the  28th  July,  Paris  was  in  effect  an  ironical  smile,  **  Is  it  not  then  quite 

declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  Duke  of  natural  that  ihe  absent  should  he  for- 

Ramisa  having  been  virttudly  invested  gotten,^'* 

wim  military  dictatorship.  The  troops  In  short,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an 
which  had  been  collected  around  the  impression  has  prevailed  universally,  that 
Tuilleries  were  put  in  motion.  The  ar-  after  having  contributed  to  the  utmost  of 
tillery  was  heaid  rolling  through  the  his  power,  as  well  by  his  writings  as 
streets.  Civil  war  raged.  What  was  to  personally  to  rouse  the  emeute,  M.  Thiers 
be  the  issue  of  this  war  ?  The  savans,  withdrew  from  its  consequences  at  the 
the  men  of  letters,  the  majority  of  the  sol-  critical  moment,  and  did  not  reappear  un- 
diers  themselves,  felt  compassion  for  the  til  its  success  ceased  to  be  doubtnil. 
people,  and  for  the  fate  apparently  await-  Recently,  however,  a  narrative  of  the 
ing  them.  M.  Thiers  ran  to  a  place  of  incident  has  appeared,  which  must  be  re- 
refuge  which  he  found  in  the  house  of  garded  as  having  the  authority  of  M. 
Madame  De  Courchamp,  in  the  Valley  of  Thiers  himself,  and  as  we  have  given  the 
Montmorenci.  In  the  office  of  the  Globe,  view  of  the  matter  popularly  received,  we 
M.  Coudin  spoke  of  the  white  fla^  as  the  must  in  justice  give  tne  other  side, 
only  ensign  which  the  nation  could  recog-  M.  Alexandre  Laya,  in  his  Etudes  His- 
<nize,  and  reproached  Monsieur  Leroux  toriques  de  A.  Thiers,  says  that  on  Fri- 
with  compromising  his  friends  by  the  day,  28th  July,  orders  had  been  issued  by 
revolutionary  tone  which  he  was  giving  the  government  to  arrest  several  deputies, 
to  the  journal.  and  that  warrants  (mandats  d'arrfits)  had 

**  Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  been  issued  against  the  principal  persons 

journalists  of  that  day  was  an  individual  who  had  signed  the  protest  of^  the  press  ; 
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that  M.  Royer  Collard  ^ve  notice  to  M.  Thnrsday  the  29th,  and  that  even  during 

Thiers,  that  he,  as  weU  as  MM.  Mignet  the  day  of  Thursday  he  was  in  the  streets 

and  Armand  Carrel,  would  be  arrested  if  of  Paris  endeavoring  to  make  his  way 

they  did  not  immediately  conceal  them-  through  the  tumult  to  the  c^^  of  his 

selves.    This  notice  is  said  to  have  been  Journal,  and  further,  that  M.  Armand 

received  by  them  on  the  evening  of  the  Carrel  (since  dead)  and  M.  Mignet,  still 

28th.  living,  quit  Paris  with  him. 

An  immediate  decision  on  their  parts  As  the  office  of  the  National  had  been 

became  necessary.    They  had  taken  a  the  centre  of  the  legal  resistance  in  the 

conspicuous  part  which  rendered  them  first  instance,  it  hi3  now  become  the 

especially  obnoxious.    The  government  head-quarters    of  the    armed  insurrec- 

still  retained  its  full  power.    The  skir-  tion.    There  MM.  Thiers  and  Mignet 

mishes  between  the  troops  and  the  peo-  met  MM.  Cavi^ac,  Paulin,  Bastide  and 

pie  on  the  28th  seemed,  according  to  M.  Thomas,  and  with  them  one,  who,  during 

Laya,  only  to  demonstrate  the  feebleness  the  three  days,  directed  the  movements  m 

of  the  popular  resistance.    MM.  Thiers,  the  people  with  great  courage  and  alnlity, 

Mignet,  and  Carrel,  were  well  known,  M.  Joubert. 

and  if  they  did  not  retire  they  might  easi-  Immediately  after  their  arrival,  MM. 

ly  be  arrested,  and  if  so,  what  would  be-  Thiers  and  Mignet  went  to  the  Hotel 

come  of  their  influence  ?    These  circum-  Lafitte.    The  triumph  of  the  peonla  was 

stances,  we  are  told,  were  well  consider-  now    certain.      MM.    Sempnville    and 

ed  at  the  Bureaux,  bv  the  Journalists,  D'Argout  had  been  sent  to  Charles  X. 

and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  with  a  view  to  some  arrangement    The 

individuals  thus  menaced  ought  to  with-  Assembly  of  Deputies  had  resolved  that 

draw.    Accordingly,  at  nine  o'clock  in  they  would  listen  to  propositions  from 

the  evening,  in  ue  twilight,  the  three  the  King ;  but  M.  Thiers  opposed  this  in 

threatened  victims  departed  from  the  of-  the  strongest  manner.    The  question,  he 

fice  of  the^  National  and  took  refuge  in  said,  was  no  longer  a  change  of  Ministry 

the  neighborhood  of  St.  Denis.  but  a  change  of  Dynasty.    It  was  too 

Before  quitting  Paris,  M.  Thiers,  it  is  late  for  any  compromise, 
stated,  ordered  a  confidential  servant  who  The  difficulties  of  the  conffict  were 
remained  there  to  come  to  him  the  next  over.  Those  of  the  victory  were  now  to 
mominff  with  intelligence  of  the  pro-  begin.  Two  centres  of  discussion — two 
gross  of  the  movement,  having  resolved  pontical  head  quarters  had  been  establish- 
to  return  t)  his  post  if  it  should  appear  ed.  At  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  General  La- 
that  the  popular  resistance  had  any  pro-  fayette,  who  had  taken  the  command  of 
mise  of  success.  It  was  on  the  next  aay,  the  National  Guiud,  was  surround^  by 
l^ursday,  the  29th,  that  the  combat  those  who  loudly  demanded  a  republic, 
might  be  considered  as  seriously  begim.  A  few  voices  out  of  the  many  shouted, 
The  people  had  fairly  committed  them-  "  Napoleon  11." 

selves  and  the    national  cause  offered  At  the    Hotel  lAfitte   all  minds  in- 
some  hopes  of  success.    MM.  Thiers  clined  favorably  to  the  establishment  of 
and  Mignet  received  the  expected  intel-  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  represen- 
ligence  and  heard  in  their  retreat  the  tative  institutions,  after  the  pattern  of 
echoes  of  the  cannonade.    They  deter-  those  of  the  United  kingdom.    With  M. 
mined  to  return  to  Paris.    They  attempt-  LAfitte  himself  this  had  long  been  an  ob- 
ed  to  enter  the  city  by  the  Barriere  St.  ject  of  favorite  contemplation,  and  had  in 
Denis,  but  found  the  streets  impassable,  fact  long  been  anticipated.    The  name 
Thev  accordingly  passed  alonff  the  outer  of  the  Duke  of  Orieans  was  pronounced 
Boulevards  to  tne  Barriere  des  Batig-  as  that  of  a  person  well  fitted  by  his 
nolles,  and  descended  through  the  Fau-  character  and  his  historical  antecedents 
bourff  Chauss^o  d'Antin  to  tlie  office  of  to  be  elevated  to  the  throne.     The  part 
the  Journal,  where  they  did  not  arrive  played  by  the  Duke  was  as  yet  one  of 
until  late  in  the  afternoon.  strict  neutrality.    Although  in  the  neigh- 
Thus  it  appears,  according  to  this  ac-  borhood  of  St.  Cloud  he  did  not  show 
count  of  the  matter,  which  must  be  con-  himself  in  the  Ro)Td  presence,  gave  no 
Hidercvd  as    proceeding  indirectly  from  countenance  to  those  proceedinifs  which 
tht>  chief  party  concerned  in  it,  that  the  led  to  the  revolution,  and  offered  no  con- 
o!itin>  duration  of  the  absence  of   M.  dolence  for  its  result. 
'Hiiow  WHS  from  the  night  of  Wednes-  Some  of  the  monarchical  party   ex- 
day,  the  20th,  until  the    afternoon  of  pressed  doubts  whether  the  Duke  would 
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lend  himself  to  the  proposed  measure.  These  circumstances  occurred  on  the 

He  had  as  yet  given  no  sign.    M.  Thiers  afternoon  and  in  the  evening  of  Thurs- 

adviaed  M.  Lantte  to  assume  the  respon-  da^,  the  29th.    On  Friday  morning  no- 

sibility  of  committing  the  Duke  to  the  thing  had  yet  been  heard  of  the  Dii^e  of 

Revolution  without  waiting  for  his  sane-  Orleans.     Whether  or  not  he  would  lend 

tion.    M.  lAfitte  hesitated.    M.  Thiers  himself  to  the  course  which  had  been 

represented  the  danger  of  delay ;   that  takey,  or  intervene  at  all  in  the  move- 

the  partisan^  of  a  republic  were  gaining  ment,  no  one  was  able  to  say.    Delay 

the  ground  which  the  friends  of  mon-  was  full  of  peril.    A  decisive  step  must 

archical  government  were  surrendering ;  be  taken. 

that  besides  there  was  nothing  to  be  MM.  Thiers  and  Sebastian!  were  at 

feared ;  he  could  throw  the  responsibility  the  Hotel  Lafitte.    The  latter  proposed 

of  the  measure,  if  necessary,  on  the  un-  to  MM.  Thiers  to  go  to  NeuiUy,  see  the 

controlable  ardor  of  those  by  whom  he  Duke,  and  ascertain  personally  his  senti- 

was  surrounded.  ments.    But  M.  Thiers  was  not  known 

In  short,  M.  Thiers  proposed  to  put  in  to  the  Duke.    It  was  therefore  arranged 

immediate  circulation  a  proclamation  in  that  he  should  take  a  letter  with  mm, 

favor  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  which  he  signed  by  MM.  Sebastiani  and  Lafitte, 

accordingly  wrote  on  the  spot.  introducing  him,  and  requesting  the  Duke 

This  Document  was  as  foUows :  to  place  full  confidence  in  &e  propoei- 

"  Charles    X.  cannot    return  to  Paris,  tions  with  which  he  was  commissioned. 

He  has  causiA  the  blood  of  the  people  to  *  f^'  »c^e'»  who  waa  personally  known 

be  shed.  to  the  Orleans  family,  agreed  to  accom- 

•*  A  republic  would  expose  us  to  fright-  V^^  W™* 

ful  divisions  ;   it  would  embroil  ut  with  The  Prince  of  Moskwa  (son-in-law  of 

Europe.  M.  Lafitte)  lent  his  saddle-horses  for  the 

"  The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  a  Prince,  de-  expedition,  and  they  dejparted  for  the  Cha- 

voted  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution.  teau  of  the  Duke  of  (Orleans  at  Neuilly, 

"  The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  never  fought  where  he  was  supposed  to  be  then  stay- 

•gainstus.  in-                        "                              ^ 

"  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was    at    Je-  %g  ^^^^  ^^^  l,^  ^^  Cj^^p^  g, 

"^^^^he  Duke  of  Orleans  has  fought  under  ±1^^^t''*'^''^'^?1  ?^l  ^^  ^ 

the  tricolor-flag.     The  Duke  of  Orleans  ^^^  ^'  ^?^  f °d  Clichyto  the  quar- 

will  again  do  so.    We  desire  no  other.  ^^  ^^J^^  BatignoUes.    Here,  being  sus- 

"  Tne  Duke  of  Orleans  has  not  offered  pected  to    be    royalists    attempting   to 

himself.     He  awaits  the   expression  of  escape  and  emirate,  they  were  etSpped 

our  will.    Let  us  proclaim  our  wish  and  and  brought  before  the  Mayor  of  the  Ar- 

he  will  accept  the  charter  as  we  have  al-  rondissement,  who,  on  ascertaining  their 

ways  understood  and  desired  it.   It  is  from  object,  set  them  at  liberty.     They  contin- 

the  French  people  that  he  will  hold  the  ued  their  route,  and  after  some  further 

crown."  difficulty  arrived  in  fine  at  the  Chateau ; 

This  proclamation  appeared  immedi-  the  door  of  which  was  at  first  shut  in 

Btely  in  the  National,  the  Courier  Fran-  their  faces !    Such  was  the  first  recep- 

cais  and  the  Commerce,  tion  of  the  bearers  of  a  crown ! 

"  Thus,"  says  a  contemporary  writer.  When  their  persons  were  recognized 

^  while  the  united  energies  of  a  people  by  M.  Oudart,  one  of  the  attendants  of 

were  necessary  to  overthrow  one  Dynas-  the  family,  they  were  admitted  and  intro- 

ty,  a  sheet  of  paper  issued  by  a  deputy  duced  to  tiie  study  of  the  Duke,  where, 

and  two  Journalists  was  sufficient  to  es-  altera  few  minutes,  the  Duchess present- 

tablish  another."    The  object,  however,  ed  herself.    While  M.  Thiers  unfolded 

was  not  attained  without  some  expres-  to  her  the  tenor  of  the  message  of  which 

sions  of  dissent.    When  M.  Thiers  and  the^  were  the  bearers,  her  look  became 

his  colleagues  walked  from  the  office  of  scnons  and  severe,  and  when,  in  fine, 

the  National  to  the  Exchange,  with  this  she  learned  that  it  was  proposed  to  place 

C'  ited  panegyric  on  the  Duke  in  their  on  the  brow  of  her  husband  the  crown 

ds,  tney  were  filled  with  apprehension  torn  from  the  head  of  an  old  man  who 

at  the  surprise  they  excited  among  the  had  ever  proved  towards  her  family  a 

public  wnom  they  encountered  in  the  faithful  relative  and^cnerous  friend,  she 

streets  and  still  more  by  the  storm  of  hiss-  addressed  M.  SchefiSr  with  much  appa- 

fis  with  which  they  were  saluted  at  the  rent  emotion.     "  Sir,"  said  she,  *'how 

Bourse.  could  you  consent  to  be  the  beaier  of 
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such  a  message?    That  this  gentleman,"  courage  him  to  present  himself  to  the 

looking  towanls  M.  Thiers,  '*  should  have  people." 

dared  to  undertake  it  I  can  well  conceive,  The  resolution  of  the  Duchess  appear- 
for  he  does  not  know  us.  But  you  who  ed  to  waver  before  these  reasons.  But 
have  been  received  into  our  acquaintance,  it  was  on  Madame  Adekide,  the  Duke's 
and  ought  to  be  able  to  appreciate  our  sister,  that  they  seemed  to  maketiie  deep- 
feelings — oh !  we  cannot  forgive  you  for  est  impression.  She  replied,  and  with 
this  indignity."                               *  great  clearness  showed  tnat  she  appreci- 

M.  Thiers,  however,  pressed  on  the  ated  the  peculiar  position  in  whicn  her 

Duchess  the  necessity  that  he  should  brother  and  his  ftimily  were  placed,   ^le 

personally  confer  with  the  Duke.    The  was  duly  impressed,  also,  with  the  noble 

Duchess  thereupon  withdrew  for  a  few  part  wmch  ner  brother  would  have  to 

minutes,  and  returned  accompanied  not  perform,  in  the  difficulty  ofthe  country;  to 

by  the  Duke,  but  by  Madame  Adelaide,  snatch  Uie  people  from  the  consequenoee 

tne  Duke's  sister,  and  all  his  children  of  revolutionaVv  excesses   by  prevent^ 

except  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  who  had  ing  the  establishment  of  a  repubhc.  8he 

gone  to  join  his  regiment  at  Joi^y.  declared  that  she  woidd  answer  for  her 

They  assured  M.Thiers  that  me  Duke  brother;  that  she  would  guarantee  his 

of  Orleans  was  absent  at  Raincy.    Then  consent ;  and  she  authorized  M.  Thiers 

ensued  between  M.  Thiers,  the  Duchess  to  announce  this  officially  to  those  who 

and  her  family,  one  of  those  scenes  the  sent  him.    M.*  Thiers,  however,  thongfat 

recollection  of  which  can  never  be  effaced  •  he  could  not  return  without  some  more 

from  the  memories  of  those  who  witnessed  conclusive  solution  of  the  difficul^,  and 

it,  and  which  possess  true  historical  in-  demanded  of  Madame  Adelaide  wnether 

terest.  in  her  brother's  absence  she  would  con- 

M.  Thiers  laid  before  them  all  the  dan-  sent  to  present  herself  personally  to  the 

gers  and  difficulties  of  the  crisis  which  Deputies  ?    On  which  the  ladv,  rising 

had  arrived.    *'  The  neutrality  observed  with  much  dignity,  said,  ^  I  will  go,  cer- 

bv  the  Duke;  his  absence  from  the  Roy-  tainly.    They  will  not  hesitate  to  put 

al  presence  during  the  existing  struggle,  faith  in  the  word  of  a  lady,  and  it  is  natn- 

and  his  previous  disapproval  of  the  mea-  ral  for  a  sister  to  risk  her  life  for  her 

sures  of  the  court,  would,  in  any  event,  brother  !"* 

identify  him,  more  or  less,  with  the  mea-  It  was  agreed  that  General  Sebastiaai 

sures  of  the  revolution ;  that  if  the  ex-  should  return  for  Madame  Adelaide,  and 

isting  dynasty  must  fall--of  which  there  MM.  Thiers  and  Schefier  departed  for  the 

seemed  now  no  reason  to  doubt — and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  it  had  been 

Duke  declined  to  come  forward  and  ac-  arranged  that  they  should  make  their  re- 

cept  the  measures  now  proposed,  a  repub-  port. 

lie  woidd  certainly  be  triea.  Who  could  They  had  scarcelv  entered  the  Fau" 
foresee  the  consequences  of  such  a  re-  bourg  du  Rmde,  on  uieir  return  to  Paris, 
turn  to  the  situation  of  1793.  Evidently  than  they  found  themselves  obstructed  by 
the  most  elevated  persons  would  be  the  the  populace,  who  were  in  a  state  of  great 
first  victims.  The  very  name  of  Bourbon  excitement,  some  shouting  ^  Vive  Napo' 
would  awaken  hatied  and  excite  ven-  lean  11.  /"  others  "  Vive  Ui  RepnbUque  /" 
geance,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would  The  name  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
not  be  protected  by  a  popularity  which  he  as  yet  in  no  one's  mouth.  No  one  among 
would  compromise  by  retiring  at  the  mo-  the  people  seemed  even  to  think  of  the 
ment  when  his  presence  would  have  possibility  of  one  so  nearly  connected 
seconded  the  efforts  of  the  people  to  de-  with  the  fallen  family  being  admissible  to 
fend  their  liberty  menacea  and  their  the  vacant  throne, 
rights  violated.  He  would  be  ranked  It  was  not  without  considerable  diffi- 
among  the  enemies  of  popular  institu-  culty  that  M.  Thiers  succeeded  in  cross- 
tions.  The  republic  would  re-erect  its  ing  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the 
scaffolds,  and  excesses  would  ensue.  In  Bridge.  Having  arrived  at  the  Chamber 
fine,  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  of  Provisional  Assembly,  he  found  depu- 
had  been  already  proclaimed,  and  had  ties,  combatants  of  the  streets,  and  jour- 
been  received  in  such  a  manner  as  to  en-  nalists,  mingled  together,  and  the  greatest 

♦  "  J'irai,  mon  cher  M.  Thiers,"  dit  elle — "certainment  J'irai;  on  ne  se  de  defera  pas 
d*iine  femme,  et  il  est  natarel  qu'une  bobuf  risque  sa  vie  pour  son  frere  V'—Etudet  Histo- 
rigunf  I.  116. 
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confurioQ  prevailing.  Some  were  for  es*  contemplated  gorermnent.  The  Duke 
tablishing  a  Provisional  Government.  No  frankly  and  openly  declared  himself  the 
party  knew  what  course  to  take.  M.  partisan  of  leeal  resistance  to  the  en- 
Thiers  reported  the  result  of  his  mission,  croachments  of  despotic  power ;  but  firm- 
But  it  was  little  attended  to ;  every  one  ly  opposed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  revolu* 
offering  his  own  project  Messages  tionary  excesses.  He  recalled  the  events 
were  sent  to  and  fro  between  the  Palais  of  the  mist,  and  reverted  to  the  excesses 
Bourbon  and  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  M.  of  the  Republic  and  the  Convention. 
Dupin  insisted  that  some  definitive  gov-  M.Cavignac,  interrupting  him,  request- 
emment  must  be  decided  on.  Messengers  ed  him  not  to  forget  that  his  (Cavignac's) 
from  the  Peers  arrived  with  the  informa-  father  was  a  member  of  the  Convention, 
tion  that  all  possible  combinations  had  "So  was  mine,"  promptly  replied  the 
been  suggested  there,  but  that  the  mem-  Duke ;  '*  and  I  do  not,  therefore,  the  less 
hers  did  not  arrive  at  any  definitive  settle-  respect  his  memory." 
ment  of  the  difficulty.  In  the  midst  of  M.  Thiers,  during  this  interview,  ob- 
this  confusion,  M.  R^iisat,  the  Editor  of  served  perfect  silence.  The  young  re- 
the  Olobe,  who  had  been  the  first  to  sign  publicans  were  not  slow  to  perceive  that 
the  protest  of  the  journalists,  suggested  their  cause  was  lost  ''  Well,"  said 
means  of  extrication  from  their  embar^  Thiers,  after  a  pause,  as  they  walked  up 
rassment.    He  advised  M.  Thiers  to  pro-  the  garden  of  tne  Palais  Royale,  ^  what 

re  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  should  think  you  of  the  Duke  ?" 

nominated  lieutenant-General  of  the  "  C'est  un  bon  homme,"  said  M.  Bas- 

kin^m.    At  the  instance  of  M.  Thiers,  tide.    "  C'est  un  221,"  said  M.  Thomas. 

M.  Sebastiani  made  that  proposition,  as  "  H  n'est  pas  franc,"  said  M.  Cavignac. 

a  stop  preparatory  to  a  final  ajid  conclu-  This  was  the  last  interview  of  these 

sive  s^ement  of  the  government    The  great  actors  in  the  Drama  of  July  1830. 

titie  of  Knra,  suddenly  proposed,  might  M.  Thiers  rose,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the 

be  dangerous.    That  of  lieutenant-Gen-  highest  political  honors — to  (^ce  and  to 

eral,beingonly  temporary  and  provisional,  amuence.    The  others  Hved  to  descend 

would  not  startle  tne  timid,  nor  provoke  into  the  dungeons  of  a  prison— their  for^ 

the  opposition  of  the  anti-monarchiste,  mer  friend  being  in  the  plenitude  of  his 

and  would  give  time  for  the  more  delibe-  ministerial  power, 

rate  re-constitution  of  the  state.    This  When  the  new  Royalty  was  estabhsh- 

proposition  was  promptiy  and  unanimous-  ed,  a  ministry  was  termed  including  all 

ly  adopted.  shades  of  opinion,  and  composed  of  ma^ 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  accordingly  terials  so  heterogeneous  l^at  their  long 

invited  to  Paris  to  be  invested  with  the  coherence  was  a  political  impossibility, 

new  authority.    A  deputation  of  twelve  In  this  Cabinet,  the  Baron  Louis,  an  early 

members  of  the  Chamber,  with  M.  GaUot  patron  of  M.  Thiers,  was  Minister  of  Fi- 

as  President,  was  accordingly  commis-  nance.  M.  Thiers  was  appointed  a  Coun* 

sioned  to  bear  this  invitation  to  Neuilly.  cilor  of  State,  an  office  having  some 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  M.  Thiers  analogy  to  that  of  a  Privy  Councilor  in 

had  his  first  interview  with  the  Duke  of  England,  and  which,  like  the  latter,  has 

Orleans,  who  had  arrived  at  the  Palais  no  very  important  functions ;  but  it  was 

Royale  at  midnight    In  the  course  of  at  the  same  time  arran^red,  that  witlM>at 

that  day,  a  tumultuous  meeting  of  the  accepting  the  formal  titie  of  the  office, 

now  aroent  partisans  of  a  republic  was  M.  Thiers  should  perform  the  duties  of 

held  at  the  office  of  the  National;  at  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Fi- 

which  M.  Thiers  endeavored  to  dissuade  nance.    This  office  afforded  him  oippar^ 

his  friends  from  further  recourse  to  force,  tunities  of  information  and  experience  in 

and  after  much  discussion,  proposed  to  administrative  details  under  tne  immedi- 

conduct  a  deputation  from  tnem  to  the  ateinstructionof  the  most  eminent  fioan- 

Duke  of  Orleans.    Six  were  accordingly  cier  of  the  day,  which,  with  his  usual 

selected  for  this  interview,  and  they  ac-  ability,  he  turned  to  advantage, 

companied  M.  Thiers  to  the  Palais  Roy-  In   the  Cabinet  Council  dissensions 

ale  that  evening,  where  they  were  receiv-  were  soon  manifested.    It  was  split  into 

ed  l^  the  Duke  in  the  gallery  of  the  Battie  two  parties,  one  of  which  advocated  le- 

Scenes  painted  by  Horace  Vemet  sistance  to  the  party  of  the  movement, 

On  this  occasion  a  conversation  is  said  and  tiie  other  tended  to  progression.  The 

to  have  taken  place  between  them  and  former  course  was  aovocated  by  MM. 

the  Dnke,  on  the  general  principles  of  the  Casimir  Perier,  Mol^  B«ron  Lanii,  M. 
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Guizot,  and  M.  de  Brariie,  and  the  latter  of  the  Council,  and  havinff  |irivate  ban- 
by  MM.  Dupont  de  l%ure,  Lafitte  and  ness  to  engage  a  portion  of  his  attention, 
lia  Fayette.  These  differences  ultimate-  the  whole  burthen  of  the  Finance  De- 
ly  produced  the  dissolution  of  the  adoiin-  partment  fell  upon  M.  Thiers,  who  instead 
istration.  of  bein^,  as  under  the  Baron  Louis,  an 

The  movement  party  having  prevailed,  inconsiderable  subordinate  and  a  pupU, 

M.  Lafitte  became  the  head  or  the  sue-  found  himself,  under  the  title  of  Secreta- 

ceedin^  Cabinet,  and  as  such,  was  ap-  ry,  the  real  head  of  the  Department,  at  a 

pointed  President  of  the  Council  of  Min-  crisis  when  the  country  was  reduced  to 

istcrs.    Immediately  after  the  intemew  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  at  home,  and 

of  the  Baron  Jjouis  with  the  King  at  tlie  menaced   with    invasion   from   abroad  ! 

Palais  Ro3rale,at  which  the  former  resign-  lie  was  fully  sensible  of  the  iinportanoe 

ed  his  office  of  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  of  his  position,  and  the  personal  advan- 

Thiers  was  sent  for.    On  entering  the  tages  to  be  gained  from  it.    Accordingly 

presence  of   Louis  Phillippe,  the   first  before  he  assumed  the  position  he  saw 

words  the  King  addressed  to  him  were,  open  to  him,  he  announced  to  M.  Jjafitte 

*'  M.  Thiers,  axe  you  ambitious  ?"    An  his  intention  to  resign  with  Baron  Louis. 

explanation  followed,  and,  much  to  the  Lafitte,  sensible  how  necessary  his  aid 

surprise  of  M.  Tliicrs,  the  King  offered  would  be  in  an  office  in  which  he  bad 

him  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  wliich  tlic  just  been  drilled  for  four  months  by  so 

Baron  Louis  had  just  resigned.  experienced  a  superior,  and  conscioua  ci 

M .  Thiers  did  not  affect  to  conceal  his  am-  his  own  complete  ignorance  of  the  tech- 

bitious  hopes  for  the  future,  but  he  begged  nical  official  details,  found  himself  oUi- 

his  Majesty  to  reserve  so  high  an  honor  ged  to  go  to  the  King  and  announce  the 

and  so  eminent  a  proof  of  his  confidence  impossiuility  of  his  retaining  office  unless 

for  a  future  day,  when  more  advanced  age  M.  Tliiers  could  be  induced  to  render  him 

and  more  mature  experience  would  enable  that  assistance  which  he  alone  could  at 

him  to  accept  such  an  office  \iith  ^ater  that  moment  give.    The  consequence  of 

confidence  in  his  own  fitness  for  it  than  this  proceeding  was,  that  an  express  com- 

he  was  then  able  to  feel.    The  King,  mand  was  sent  by  the  King  to  M.  Thiers, 

however,  pressed  the  matter,  and  observ-  that  the  interests  of  the  ntate  demanded 

ed  that  the  Baron  Louis  had  himself  ex-  that  he  should  retain  tlic  place  of  under- 

pressly  advised  his  appointment    In  fine.  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Department  of 

M.  lAfitte  was  charged  with  the  office.  Finance. 

with  M.  Thiers  as  &cretary — ^the  latter  The  first  impulee  of  a  young  man  such 

assuming  all  the  active  and  laborious  du-  as  Thiers  was — entertaining  a  profound 

ties.  consciousness  of  his  own  capacity  and 

The  Cabinet,  thus  formed,  and  known  talents,  and  having  all  respect  for  official 

as  the  Ministry  of  November  2,  con-  traditions,  unshaken  by  the  study  of  a 

sisted  of  MM.  Lafitte,  Dupont  de  TEure,  succession  of  revolutions,  and  tlie  person- 

Scbastiani,  Soult,  Montaljvct,  de  Rigny,  al  observation  of  and  participation  in  at 

and  Merilhou.  least  one — was  to  overturn  all  received 

While  M.  Thiers  labored  in  the  Hotel  ideas,  and  to  establish  a  new  systemr— 
of  Finance,  under  the  practiced  superin-  a  dangerous  step,  more  especially  in 
tendence  of  the  Baron  Louis,  he  haa  little  the  finances.  A  more  unfortunate  mo- 
opportunity  of  assuming  any  conspicuous  mcnt  for  experiments  of  tlie  kind  could 
position  in  public  affairs.  The  Baron,  an  scarcely  have  been  selected.  The  coun- 
expcrienced  financier,  led  him  only  a  try  was  shaken  to  its  centre.  EmeuUs 
subordinate  part  to  play.  Accustomed  were  everywhere  menacing.  The  South 
to  regard  him  as  an  intelligent  young  hesitated  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  18^. 
man  Uiat  he  formerly  patronized  and  ao-  La  Vendeo  had  already  again  taken 
mitted  to  a  place  at  his  table,  he  still  ad-  up  arms.  The  city  of  Lyons  showed 
dressed  him  by  the  paternal  phrase  of  symptoms  of  revolt.  Still  M.  Thiers 
"  Mon  enfant,"  and  used  to  laugh  hearti-  was  not  deterred  from  his  innovations 
ly  at  the  opinions  which  the  youthful  on  the  sensitive  ground  of  taxation, 
ardor  of  Thiers  would  prompt  him  to  ut-  What  Napoleon  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
ter,  and  which  only  betrayed  to  his  supe-  power,  or  the  Bourbons  in  the  security  of 
rior  the  extent  of  his  financial  inexperi-  profound  national  tranquillity,  dared  not 
ence.  All  this,  however,  was  completely  attempt,  M.  Thiers  did  not  hesitate  to 
changed  when  M.  Lafitte  took  the  port-  propose  amid  the  storms  which  were 
folio  of  the  finances.  Beingalso  President  gatnering  around  the  throne  of  the  Bar 
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racades.    The  system  of  taxation,  which  Meanwhile  difficulties  continned  to  mol- 
had  not  heen  attempted  to  be  disturbed  in  tipl^  around  the  Cabinet  from  other  causes, 
idl  the  vicisjsitudes  of  administration  since  Its  intrinsic  feebleness  was  such  that  it  was 
1791,  when  it  was  settled  by  the  consti-  evident  it  could  not  long  subsist.    It  was 
tuent  assembly,  was  now  to  be  over-  discovered  by  M.Lafitte  that  the  king  him- 
thrown,  not  for  the  relief  of  the  tax-payer,  self  was  interfering  without  his  knowledge 
but  to  enable  the  government  to  plnn^  in  the  business  of  the  state ;  and  jusUy 
its  hands  deeper  into  the  pockets  of  the  considering  such  interference  inconsistent 
people,  and  augment  the  gross  amount  of  with  the  principle  of  ministerial  respon- 
the  finances.    "  The  more  the  taxes  are  sibility,  he  resolved  to  resign, 
varied,"  said  M.  Thiers,  "  the  more  pro-  Having  foreseen  the  approaching  dis- 
perties  they  will  reach ;  and  this  principle  solution  of  the  Cabinet,  M.  Thiers  antici- 
must  be  applied  in  every  variety  of  form,  pated  it,  and  resigned  his  office  before  the 
Taxation  is  an  art  which  is  in  a  state  of  retirement  of  his  triend  and  patron.  *'SwaJ- 
progressive  improvement,  and  which  it  lows,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  who 
may  be  hoped  will  soon  attain  the  high-  noticed  this  proceeding,  **  are  endowed 
est  degree  of  perfection.    By  the  new  with  an  instinctive  presentiment  of  the 
law  a  million  or  individuals  will  be  liable  falling  of  buildings  in  which  they  have 
to  contribution,  who  were  exempt  tmder  fixed  themselves.'" 
the  old  system ! !"    Such  was  the  charac-  Another  construction,  less  unfavorable 
ter  of  the  first  measures  projected  by  the  to  M.  Thiers,  has,  however,  been  put  upon 
prime  instigator  ofthe  Revolution  of  July!  this  proceeding,  even  by  those  who  cer- 
At  this  time  M .  Thiers  made  his  debut  tainly  are  not  too  favorably  disposed  to- 
in  the  Chambers,  not  as  a  Deputy,  but  as  wards  him.    The  following  are  the  cir- 
a  Rojral  Commissioner,  authorized  to  de-  cumstances  which  have  been  mentioned 
fend  the  projects  of  law  on  the  subject  of  in  connection  with  it : 
iinance    which    were  submitted  to  the  During  this  short  administration  of  M. 
Chambers.    It  was  a  curious  incident  Lafitte,  M.  Thiers,  as  we  have  seen,  held 
in  the  life  of  this  parliamentary  orator,  virtually  the  Ministry  of  Finances.    At 
that  in  these  his  first  attempts,  he  ex-  this  time  reports  became  prevalent  in  pub- 
cited  so  much  disgust,  that  M.  Lafitte  lie,  and  were,  without  much  affectation 
was  compelled  by  the  majority  to  engage  of  reserve,  repeated  by  the  Press,  which 
that  the  bills  which  were  to  be  sub^  greatiy  embittered  the  life  of  this  rising 
quently  introduced  should  be  supported  by  statesman,  and  have  entailed  upon  his  re- 
himseff,  and  that  he  would  not  continue  putation  injurious  effects,  which  will  pn> 
to  inflict  upon  the  house  his  mostlntoler-  bably  never  be  effiiced.    These  attacks 
able  under-secretary  !      Yet  this  same  assumed  a  form  so  definite,  that  nothing 
man  has  since  proved  to  be  incontestably  but  a  public  and  explicit  refutation  of  the 
the  most  powerful  orator  in  the  French  charges  brought  against  him  could  by  pos- 
Chambers.    What,  it  will  naturally  be  sibility  deprive  them  of  their  most  mis- 
asked,  was  the  cause  of  the  invincible  re-  chievous  effects  upon  his  character ;  and 
puffnance  which  he  excited  7    We  are  unfortunately  that  public  refutation  was 
told  by  those  who  were  witnesses  of  these  never  offered.    In  short,  M.  Thiers  was 
proceedings,  that  the  tone  of  carelessness  charged  with  sharing  in  the  improper 
(insovciance)  and  levity  which  he  assumed  gains  derived  from  douceurs  received  for 
gave  offence ;  that  his  long  speeches,  in  appointments  to  offices  in  the  Department 
which  facts  were  loosely  ana  inexactiy  of  Finances.    Thatthe  nominees  did  pay 
cited,  and  figures  given  with  ffippancy  these  douceurs  has  not,  we  believe,  been 
were  so  erroneous  Uiat  they  were  often  disputed.    But  it  was  not  proved  that  M. 
exposed  on  the  spot,  were  too  like  lectures,  Thiers  was  the  receiver  of  them, 
or  articles  read  from  a  journal.     In  a  A  writer  who  appears  to  have  been 
•word,  the  House  regarded  M.  Thiers  as  well  informed,  states  that  one  of  the  old- 
an  adventurer  who  came  to  retail  his  est  and  most  attached  friends  of  M.Thiers, 
gatherings  of  history  and  literature  from  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  his  front  suf- 
3ie  Tribune.  fused  with  a  blush  of  honest  shame,  in- 
Such  were  the  first  results  of  the  atr  formed  him  of  this  deplorable  circum- 
tempts  as  a  parliamentary  speaker  of  one  stance.    He  affirms  that  the  traffic  re- 
who  was  destined  at  a  later  period  to  fill  ferred  to  was  carried  on  in  the  name  of 
a  large  space  in  European  politics  and  M.  Thiers,  by  one  whom  it  was  impossi- 
diplomacy.     His  friends  were  beginning  ble  that  he  could  denounce  ;  that  M. 
tp  look  at  his  prospects  with  despondency.  Thiers  vma  deeply,  afflicted  at  it ;  and 
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that  he  instantly,  on   heing  made  ac-  Rhine,  and  of  raising  a^in  In  Italy  the 

qaainted  with  it,  renouncing  all  his  ambi-  old  banner  of  Napoleon^  vietories.    On 

tious  hopes,  and  looking  down  with  grief  his  return  from  the  South,  however,  hitr 

from  the  elevation  to  Mmich  he  had  raised  tone  was  totally  changed.    His 

himself  to  his  original  position,  he  deter-  ^^      ^      ^ 

mined  to  descend  to  his  former  station,  and  "  Thoughts,  he  must  confer,  were  tvraed 

withdraw  into  the  ranks  of  private  life ;  ®*  P***^' 

that  he  went  to  M.  Lafitte,  confided  to  The  country,  he  declared,  could  only  be 
him  the  bitter  misfortune  of  his  situation,  served  by  peace  ;  and  as  Lafitte's  zeal  in 
with  a  tone  of  .simplicitv  and  frankness  favor  of  the  movement  wasjguided  by  that 
of  rare  occurrence.  He  had  resolved,  he  of  his  under-secretary,  so  Casimir  Feiier 
said,  to  quit  the  ministry,  to  return  to  foimd  himself  equally  surpassed  by  the 
those  labors  which  he  had  pursued  before  same  individual  m  his  advocacy  for  the 
the  Revolution  of  July,  and  feefing  the  pacification  of  Europe,  and  the  consolida'- 
impossibiKty  of  offering  the  only  refuta-  tion  of  the  foreign  alliances, 
tion  of  the  injurious  reports  which  would  M.  Thiers,  however,  or  his  friends 
be  conclusive,  he  hopedf  at  least  to  silence  speaking  for  him,  defend  him  against  this 
them  by  his  retreat.  On  this  occasion  cnarge  of  inconsistency.  They  say  that 
M.  Lantte  displayed  towards  him  all  the  he  dmered  from  M.  Lantte  before  tne  dis- 
affection and  sympathy  of  a  parent,  con-  solution  of  his  cabinet ;  that  in  Ms  pri- 
soled  him,  and  enabled  him  to  stop  the  vate  conversations  with  him  he  aiQnred 
further  progress  of  the  discreditable  traffic,  him  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  alhired  by 
The  king,  informed  of  the  circumstances,  the  mere  attraction  of  a  hollow  popvlarity, 
joined  M.  Lafitte  in  re-assuring  M.  Thiers,  but  to  adopt  the  conservative  pouey,  and 
and  in  effacing  from  his  mind  the  painful  protect  the  new  monarchical  institutioiis 
impressions  which  remained  upon  it.*  from  the  factions  which  menac^  them^ 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  quote  this  He  declared  that  although  he  wovld  re- 
authority  in  refutation  of  injurious  rumors,  sign  with  M.  Lafitte,  he  would  neverthe- 
which  even  still  continue  to  be  credited,  less  defend  the  principles  of  order  and  of 
It  unfortunately  happens  with  public  men,  resistance  to  the  enemies  of  the  new  gov- 
in  every  country,  tnat  charges  against  emment-  Such  conversations,  it  is  said, 
them  once  getting  into  circulation  can  took  place  in  the  presence  of  several  of 
never  be  entirely  neutralized,  no  matter  the  members  of  liifitte's  family,  who  are 
how  conclusive  their  refutation  may  be.  living  witnesses  of  them. 
One  hundred  persons  will  hear  the  slan-  Au  this  may  be  perfectly  true,  and  yet 
der  for  one  that  will  listen  to  its  refuta-  the  inconsistency  charged  against  M. 
tion  ;  and,  unhappily,  the  public  takes  Thiers  remains  unexplained.  M.  Thiers 
greater  pleasure  in  believing  ill  of  those  knew  of  the  approaching  changes  in  tiie 
who  have  risen  to  eminence  than  in  ere-  government  long  before  they  occurred  j 
diting  their  vindication.  and  nothing  coma  be  more  natural  than 

In  fine,  M.  Lafitte  retired  from  the  to  smooth  uie  way  to  his  future  course  by 
Ministry  on  the  13th  March,  1831,  the  such  conferences.  It  rendered  the  tran- 
nnder-secretary  having  previously  resign-  sition  less  abrupt, 
ed.  Casimir  Perier  succeeded  to  the  Be  this  as  it  may,  M.  Thiers  and  his 
Presidency  of  the  Council  and  Ministry  former  friend  and  patron  were  thencefor- 
of  the  Interior.  M.  Thiers  made  a  voy-  ward  mutually  estranged ;  and  it  was 
age  to  the  South  to  canvass  the  electors  evident  that  the  former  suffered  from  an 
of  Aix,  whose  suffrages  he  hoped  for  at  uneasy  consciousness  of  the  awkward- 
the  next  election ;  and  in  this  canvass  he  ness  of  his  new  position  towards  the  late 
was  supported  by  the  new  Ministry,  not-  president  of  the  council.  After  his  elec- 
withstanding  his  connection  with  the  out-  tion,  and  his  opening  speech  in  favor  of 
going  Cabinet,  and  his  previous  rcsigna-  the  new  cabinet  and  against  his  friends,* 
tion  of  office.  In  fact  it  was  know^n  to  M.  Thiers  could  not  conceal  his  efforts 
the  new  Ministry  that  he  would  support  to  avoid  personal  communication  with 
their  measures,  and  oppose  his  late  col-  his  former  friend.  An  amusing  exam- 
leagues,  pie  of  his  want  of  tact  in  permitting  this 

Under  the  Ministry  of  Lafitte,  Thiers  feeling  to  be  visible  in  the  Chamber  is 

was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  movement  related.      There  are  two  doors  leading 

party ;  he  spoke  only  of  crossing  the  into  the  Chamber.    The  habitual  seat  of 
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M.  Lafitte  was  at  t)ie  extremity  of  the  regiments  were  on  the  Rhine ;  few  in 
lowest  bench  on  the  left,  next  to  one  of  nmnber,  feeble,  with  small  complements 
these  doors,  and  in  the  position  most  re-  of  men,  and  totaDy  destitute  of  artillery ! 
mote  from  the  other.    Before  the  dissoln-  these  were  not  worth  mentioning ;  he  enn- 
tion  of  the  Lafitte  cabinet  Thiers  invari-  merated  the  entire  Pmssian  army,  from 
ably  entered  the  Chamber  by  the  door  on  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Magdebourg ;  not  a  di- 
the  left,  next  the  seat  of  Lantte,  stopping  vision  or  company  that  he  did  not  careful- 
as  he  passed  to  chat  with  his  friend,  ly  count,  and  the  whole  body  amounted  to 
After  its  dissolution  he  just  as  invariably  a  very  contemptible  force !  And  was  tiiis 
entered  at  the  right  hand  door,  to  avoid  force  to  be  held  up  as  a  bugbear !    The 
the  necessity  of  such  a  conversation !  opposition  listening  to  all  this,  and  re- 
M.  Thiers,  in  fact,  became  now  the  membering  the  many  instances  in  which 
avowed  supporter  and  orator  of  the  new  the  speaker's  inaccuracies  had  been  al- 
cabinet ;  and,  if  we  can  credit  the  state-  ready  detected  and  exposed,  gave  vent  to 
ments  of  M .  Loeve  Viemar,  received  two  expressions  of  incredmity.  No  one,  how- 
thousand  francs  a  month  from  the  secret  ever,  was  prepared  at  the  moment  to  re- 
service  fond  for  his  trouble.    His  influ-  fute  the  statement,  and  the  orator  obtain- 
ence  on  the  Chamber  as  well  as  his  repu-  ed  a  temporary  triumph.    The  next  day, 
tation  for  good  faith  were,  however,  se-  however,  when  a  search  was  made,  it 
riously  impaired  bvthe  reckless  precipi-  was  found  that  the  army  of  M.  Thiers 
tancy  with  which  he  hazarded  assertions  and  the  army  of  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
of  facts  and  figures.    While  the  Ministrv  nothing  in  common.    But  this  discovery 
accepted  his  Mvocacy  they  were  not  wil-  took  p&ce  (he  next  day,  and  the  next  day 
ling  to  avow  the  connection.    M.  Perier  is  an  epoch  which  M.  Thiers  holds  in 
op^y  ridiculed  the  gasconade  rashness  small  respect  or  consideration.'*' 
and  levity  of  his  speeches ;  and  did  not  Until  tne  debate  on  the  question  of  an 
dissemble  his  vexation  when  M.  Thiers  hereditary  peerage,  M.  Thiers  must  be 
identified  himself  with  the  ministry  by  regarded  as  floundering  throu&;fa  a  suc- 
nsinj^  the  first  person  in  speaking  of  cession  of  failures  as  a  parhamentary 
Cabmet  measures.     On  one  occasion,  speaker.    It  is  true  that  there  were,  now 
when  M.  Man^in,  in  referring  to  M.  and  then,  momentary  flashes  of  success, 
Thiers,  spoke  of  the  latter  as  the  orator  but  he  had  established  no  influence ;  on 
of  the  Cabinet,  M.  Perier  said  in  a  con-  the  contrary,  he  had  excited  much  ridi- 
temptuous  tone,  and  loud  enough  to  be  cule  on  the  part  of  the  exposition,  and 
heard  by  M.  Thiers, — "  That  thing  an  even  those  in  whose  favor  he  spoke,  ac- 
organ  of  the    government ! — Oh  !    M.  cepted  his  advocacy  with  a  certain  shy- 
Manguin  wishes  to  ridicule  us !"  ness  and  reserve,  and  as  though  they 

As  an  instance  of  the  carelessness,  to  were  ashamed  of  the  connection. 

use  the  most  gentle  term,  which    M.  The  debate  on  the  peerage  was  the 

Thiers  evinced  at  this  time,  with  regard  crisis  of  his  parliamentary  life.    He  evi- 

to  the  truth  of  the  statements  he  made  dentiy  intended  that  it  should  be    sa 

from  the  Tribune,  we  may  mention  one  From  what  we  have  formerly  stated,  and 

occasion  on  which  General  Lamarque  from  some  of  the  quotations  we  have 

had  spoken  of  the  military   forces  of  given  from  his  writings  as  a  journalist,  it 

France  and  of  other  powers,  with  which  will  be  perceived  tbat  the  beau-ideal  of 

it  was  well  known  that  he  was  intimately  government  which  he  had  set  before  his 

acquainted,  from  having  kept  up  an  ac-  mind  was  the  British.    The  Sovereign, 

tive  and  extensive  correspondence  with  the  higher  aristocracv,  and  the  represen- 

the  eastern  states  of  Europe.  M.  Thiers,  tatives  of  the  people ;  these  elements 

armed  as  usual  with  a  load  of  documents,  were  essential  to  the  system  of  his  admi- 

came  to  the  Chamber,  spreading  before  ration.    He  would  have  France    copy 

him  an  enormous  chart,  which  covered  this.    The  sense  of  the  country  was, 

the  entire  bench  of  the  doctrinaires,  on  however,  opposed  to  the  principle  of  here- 

which  he  had  planted  himself.    He  then  ditary  legislators, 

mounted  tiie  iSribune,  casting  a  sarcastic  The  question  of  the  constitution  of  the 

glance  at  the  opposition  benches ;  he  be-  peerage  had  been  postponed,  on  the  set- 

gan  to  count   on  his  fingers  what  the  tiement  of  the  government  after  the  revo- 

forces  r^Edly  were,  as  &  maintained,  lution  of  July.    It  was  left  for  future 

which  France  had  to  fear.    So  many  and  more  mature  and  dispassicmate  dis- 

*  Revue  det  deux  Mondes  IV.  p.  99B. 
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cuBsion  than  it  could  receive  in  the  c<hi-  for  some  time  silent,  endeavoring,  by  his 

fusion  which  neceBsarily  followed  the  fall  manner,  to  impof«e  a  fulencc  on  the  Cham- 

of  one  dynasty  and  the  establishment  of  her  which  it  had  not  usually  accorded  to 

another.     The    time   had  now    arrived  him.     At  length,  by  the  interposition  d 

when  it  became  necessary  finally  to  set  some  members  friendlv  to  him,  the  House 

this  important  question  at  rest    Is  the  was  huslied.    From  tlie  firKt  it  was  evi- 

legislative  power  conferred  on  a  peer  to  dent  that,  in  all  respects,  tlic  orator  had 

descend  to  his  heir,  or  is  it  to  determine  undergone  a  revolution,    lie  used  no 

with  tlie  death  of  him  on  whom  the  Royal  manuscript — ^referred  to  no  notes.    His 

will  ha.s  conferred  it.  delivery,  gesticulation,  and  even  his  per- 

The  head  of   the    Cabinet,  Casimir  sonal  attitude  in  the  tribune,  were  all  dif- 

Perier,  declared  his  conviction  that  the  fercnt  from  what  they  had  ever  liefore 

principle  of  inheritance  should  be  adopted,  been.     It  was  apparent  that  he  was  going 

but   like  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  to  try  a  new  stvle  of  eloquence ;  tliat  he 

Peel,  in  the  case  of  Catholic  emancipa-  had  laid  aside  his  prelections  and  histo- 

tion,  he  at  the  same  time  admitted  that,  ry,  and  his  pompous  rhetoric,  and  YmA 

in  the  actual  state  of  public  opinion  and  adopted  that  familiar  and  colloquial  style 

feeling  in  the  countir,  its  adoption  was  which  prevails  generally  in  the  British 

impracticable.     With  an  opinion,  there-  House  of  Commons.     In  a  word,  instead 

fore,  against  the  measure,  he  neverthe-  of  the    classical    eloquence    in    which, 

less  pro])osed  to  the  Chamber,  tliat  the  hitlierto,  he  had  had  such  indifferent  suo 

peerage  should  only  be  enjoyed  for  life  ;  cess,  he  was  trying  tlie  conversational 

that  the  principle  of  an  hereditary  peer-  style.      He    endeavored    to    make    the 

age  should  be  renounced  in  France.  liouse  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  style  of 

M.  Thiers,  on  this  occasion,  delivered  speaking,  by  tellinc;  it  that  this  was  an 

a  speech  in  many  respects  remarkable,  assembly  of  sensible  men,  and  not  an 

Admitting  that  he  was  a  supporter  of  the  ancient  forum.     Throwing  off  the  toga 

Cabinet,    secretly    paid,    and    tlierefore  in  which,  hitherto,  he  had  robed  himself 

bound,  in  general,  to  advocate  its  mea-  when  he  ascended  tlie  tribune,  lie  was 

sure,  on  this  particular  question,  it  is  ap-  there  in  his  individual  person,  as  he  had 

parent,  from  what  we  have  just  stated,  met  and  chatted  separately  with  the  de- 

that  he  was  free.    It  was,  in  fact,  an  Duties  of  his  acquaintance.     The  speech 

open  question.    He  knew  the  predomi-  he  delivered  on  tliis  occasion  had  cer- 

nant  feeling  in  the  country  and  in  tlie  tainly   been  deliberately  composed  and 

Chamber,  and  was  well  aware  that  the  written.    Its  complete  structure  and  plan, 

hereditary  principle  could  not  be  main-  and  its  very  language,  were  evidence  of 

tained.  \  et  ne  took  the  unpopular  side,  and  this.     The  reasoning  fonned  a  chain,  the 

not  satisfied  with  speaking  in  favor  of  the  artificial  connection   and    regularity   of 

hereditary  system,  voted  in  favor  of  it ;  which  were  very  imperfectly  conc(  aled 

thus  going  further  even  than  the  Presi-  by  tlie  tone  of  conversation  in  which  the 

dent  of  the  Council  himself  did.  speaker  endeavored  to  dress  them  up,  or 

It  was  evident,  as  we  have  already  by  Uic  episodes  and  historical  anecootee 

said,  that  M.  Thiers  intended  to  produce  with  which  he  so  elaborately  adorned 

a  great  impression  on  this  occasion.   For  them.    His  speech  on  this  occasion  oc- 

eiglit  days  previously,  his  speech   was  cupied  four  hours.     His  voice,  naturally 

t liked  oi  in  the  Chamber  and  announced  feeble,  failed  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  ho 

in  tlie  newspapers.     It  was  known,  in  was  obliged    to    make    a   considerable 

short,  that  a  performance  of  no  common  pause  to  recover  strengtli  before  he  could 

order  was  designed,  and  expectation  was  proceed. 

on  tiptoe.  M.  Thiers,  contrary  to  his  This  speech  was  listened  to  by  the 
custom,  arrived  early  in  the  House.  It  Chamber,  and  at  the  period  of  his  parlia- 
was  obser\'ed  that  more  tlian  usual  care  mentary  life  at  which  he  delivered  it, 
had  been  bestowed  upon  his  external  tliat  was  a  great  point  gjiincd,  for  it  could 
man,  and  that,  especially,  he  wore  gloves  !  scarcely  be  said  of  any  of  his  former  ora^ 
It  was  evident  that  he  was  going  to  pro-  tions.  M.  Thiers  had  yet  much  to  loam 
duce  a  profound  impression.  At  last  ho  of  |)arliamcntary  tactics.  He  was  still 
ascended  the  Tribune  with  a  slow  and  unable  to  carry  his  audience  with  him. 
deliberate  step,  but  with  the  air  of  negli-  He  produced  an  (effect,  it  is  true,  and  that, 
gence  of  one  who  is  about  to  discharge  probably,  was  all  he  expected  to  do.  But 
some  common  task,  which  gives  him  he  did  nothing  for  the  question  under  do- 
neither  trouble  nor  solicitude.    He  stood  bate.    The  success  he  attained  was  his 
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own,  and  not  that  o[  his  cause.  His  prompted  by  traditicHis  to  a  conrse  of 
speech  amused  all,  and  was  admired  by  conduct,  to  which  inferior  ranks  could 
many,  but  it  persuaded  none.  While  M.  only  be  conducted  by  reason.  Besides, 
Guizot,  who  then  far  surpassed  him  as  a  although  it  be  true  that  talent  does  not 
master  of  parliamentary  eloquence,  would  descend  from  father  to  son,  and  therefore 
fasten  upon  some  one  OTeat  principle,  in  an  hereditary  monarchy,  the  crown  may 
some  prominent  idea,  and  by  presenting  descend  on  a  h^  but  feebly  endowed  by 
it  to  nis  audience  in  various  points  (^  nature ;  this  cannot  happen  with  a  body 
view,  render  the  dullest  minds  familiar  consisting  of  several  hundred  individuals, 
with  it,  until  he  would  make  them  believe  Among  Uie  families  of  three  hundred 
the  principle  was  their  own.  This  is  peers,  a  fair  average  of  intelligence  will 
essentially  the  art  of  a  professor,  and  always  be  found.  '*  If,"  said  the  speaker, 
hence  the  success  of  M.  Guizot  in  its  wise  fathers  sometimes  beget  foolish 
application.  M.  Thiers,  on  the  contrary,  sons,  it  happens  also  that  fooUsh  fathers 
would  crowd  into  hi8  speech  such  a  diver-  someHmes  beget  wise  ones."  As  exam- 
sity  of  topics,  so  intermingled  with  ane&-  pies  of  the  descent  of  mental  endowments 
dotes  and  kistorieites,  that  his  discourse  in  the  same  family,  he  produced  the  exam- 
resembled  a  piece  of  mosaic,  very  dazzling  pies  of  the  Medici  and  Lord  Chatham, 
to  the  eye,  but  having  little  to  engage  Here  he  indulged  his  propensity  for  his- 
the  more  reflective  powers  of  the  under-  torical  anecdote,  and  amused  me  House 
standing.  While  the  one  orator  would  with  the  (well  known  in  England)  story 
reproduce  the  same  leading  idea  in  many  of  the  younger  Pitt  being  put  upon  the 
speeches,  the  other  would  crowd  a  plu-  table  at  six  years  old  to  recite,  for  the 
rality  of  leading  ideas  into  a  single  amusement  of  the  company,  passages 
speech.  In  leaving  the  house,  after  from  the  celebrated  speecnes  of  En^Ush 
hearing  M.  Guizot,  the  deputies  went  orators.  While  he  was  relating  this,  it 
home,  thinking  of  the  subject.  In  leav-  was  impossible  for  those  who  Hstened  to 
ing  the  house,  after  hearing  M.  Thiers,  him  and  saw  him,  to  avoid  comparing  M. 
they  went  home  thinking  ofthe  man.  Thiers  himself  with  the  boy  he  described. 

This  speech  on  the  peerage  was  char-  His  diminutive  stature  which  left  his 
acterized  both  by  the  ^xxl  and  bad  quali-  head  alone  visible  over  the  marble  of  the 
ties  which  were  so  apparent  in  the  elo-  Tribune,  his  childish,  shrill  voice,  his 
quence  of  M.  Thiers.  But  the  former  provincial  accent,  and  the  eternal  sine- 
were  more  than  usually  conspicuous,  and  song  with  which  he  delivered  his  periods, 
the  latter  were  less  than  usually  ofien-  the  volubility  with  which  he  poured  forth 
sive.  those  passages  of  history  with  which  his 

He  as  usually  exhausted  the  subject,  memory  hm  been  stored,  all  irresistibly 

He  took  up  in  succession  all  the  common  suggested  to  the  minds  of  those  who  saw 

and  popular  objections  on  the  score  of  the  and  neard  him,  that  he  was  *' himself  the 

fmreasonableness  of  hereditary  legislators,  great  sublime  he  drew,"  that  he  was  in 

and  replied  to  them    first  on    general  fact  himself  the  surprising  boy,  mounted 

grounds,  and  then  by  argument  derived  before  the  company    to  astonish  them 

from  the  experience  recorded  in  history,  with  the  prodigies  of  a  precocious  me- 

He  maintained  that  the  existence  of  he-  moiy ! 

reditary  rank  was  a  principle  inherent  in  Yet  this  speech  with  all  its  defects  es- 

human  society ;  that  wherever  in  popular  tablished  the  reputation  of  M.  Thiers  in 

commotions  its  extinction  was  attempted,  the  Chamber,  and  enabled  the  clearsight- 

it  was  sure  to  reappear ;  he  gave  as  an  ed  to  recognize  in  him  one,  who  must, 

example,  the  creation  of  hereditary  titles  before  the  lapse  of  much  time,  rise  to  em- 

and  rank  under  the  Empire.    But  as  a  incnce  in  the  afiairs  of  the  state.    This 

matter  of  fact,  he  disputed  the  irrationali-  speech  was '  delivered  in  October,  1831, 

ty  of  the    principle   of   an  hereditary  M.  Thiers  being  then  in  his  thirty-fourth 

branch  of  the  legislature.    What  is  the  year. 

objection  to  it  ?    That  intellectual  en-  On  the  division  of  the  Chamber  on  the 

dowments  are  not  transmitted  from  father  question  whether  the  hereditary  principle 

to  son,  and  that  therefore  a  House  of  should  be  recognized  in   tiie  peerage. 

Lords  may  become  in  time  a  House  of  there  were  in  favor  of  it  only  forty  votes. 

Fools !    But  he  contended  that  in  the  against  it  three  hundred  and  eighty-six ; 

jfirst  place,  although  intelligence  does  not  — a  striking  manifestation  of  the  state  of 

always  descend,  traditions  do,  and  that  we  public  opinion  in  France  upon  the  ques- 

findmen  descended  from  high  fiaunilies,  tion,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
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the  head  of  the  cabinet  was  from  etnmg  ing  off  a  parliamentary  tour  deforce^  went 

conviction  in  favor   of  l^e  hereditary  down  to  tne  Chamber  on  the  morning  of 

principle.  the  23d.  He  presented  himself  in  the  Tri- 

M.  Tliiers  had  now,  so  to  speak,  gain-  bmie,  and  apologizing  to  the  Chamber  for 
ed  the  ear  of  the  Chamber,  and  with  his  being  compenedto  depart  from  the  nsaae 
usual  restless  activity  he  took  foil  advan-  of  the  House,  by  the  unexpectedly  eany 
tage  of  his  success.  He  spoke  frequent-  period  at  which  the  report  was  called  for, 
kr.  Hie  House  served  him  as  an  arena  in  giving  a  viva  voce  and  unwritten  r&- 
K>r  his  oratorical  gymnastics,  and  he  was  port,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  subject 
listened  to  with  mcreased  willinmiess  aided  onlv  by  a  few  numerical  memoraft- 
and  obvious  interest.  His  physicsQ  de-  das,  and  aelivered  a  speech  of  four  hours' 
fects  and  provincial  disfavors  were  either  duration,  in  which  he  discussed  and  ex- 
forgotten  or  mentioned  only  as  augment-  hausted  every  topic  bearing  on  the  mat- 
ing the  wonders  accomplished  by  his  ter  of  the  budget.  He  plunged  with  the 
tafent,  in  having  surmounted  disadvan-  more  ready  and  voluole  fluency,  inta 
tages  under  which  ordinary  men  would  financial,  political,  and  administrative  de- 
have  succumbed.  Finance  was  a  favor-  tails,  unfolded  with  a  logical  perspicuity, 
ite  subject  of  discussion  with  him,  and  he  an  arithmetical  order  and  precisian,  and 
had  some  credit  for  practical  knowledge  intermingled  with  bursts  of  picturesque 
of  its  administrative  details  from  his  long  oratory  with  which  he  astonished  and 
and  intimate  connection  with  the  Baron  confounded  the  Chamber.  History,  poll- 
Louis.  tics,  public  economy,  questions  of  nation- 

Among  the  intellectual  feats  ascribed  al  security  and  progress,  were  passed  in 

to  him,  we  shall  mention  one  which  he  succession  before  his  wondering  hearers, 

performed  about  the  period  at  which  we  like  scenes  exhibited  in  a  magic  lantern, 

are  now  arrived.    In  January,  1832,  the  As  usual  no  topic  was  omitted,  every 

Chamber  had  been  engaged  in  the  discus-  question  was  marshaled  in   its  proper 

sion  of  a  project  of  law  upon  the  inter-  place  and  order,  and  the  House  neveitne* 

marriage  of  persons  with  their  wives'  less  exhibited  no  signs  of  &tigue ;  they 

sisters  or  husbands'  brothers.    M.  Thiers  hung  upon  his  words.    On  several  occa^ 

at  this  time  was  named  as  the  reporter  of  sions  in  pauses  of  his  speech,  after  he  hail 

the  committee  on  the  Budget,  and  the  continued  speaking  for  nearly  three  hours, 

state  of  the  country  was  at  the  moment  they  invited  him  to  rest,  not  frcHn  fiitigiie 

such  that  the  work  must    necessarily  on  their  part,  but  from  apprehension  6i 

have  been  work  of  great  length  and  com-  his  physical    powers    being  exhausted, 

plexity.    He  expected  that  the  debate  we  "  Reposc-vons  en  pere,"  exclaimed  several 

nave  just  referred  to  would  have  protract-  deputies.    He  proceeded,  however,  to  the 

ed  to  a  considerable  length,  and  postpon-  close  without  suspiension. 

ed  accordingly  the  commencement  of  his  The  budget  was  at  this  moment  a 

report.    It  happened  unexpectedly,  how-  question  of  3ie  highest  importance.    The 

ever,  that  the  debate  on  the  marriage  country  was  plac^  between  the  dangers 

question  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  close  of  foreign  war  and  tlie  disasters  of  civU 

on  the  22d  of  January,  the  day  on  which  broils.    M.  Thiers    delivered  from  the 

it  commenced  and    t}ie    report  on  the  Tribune  a  complete  tableau  of  the  finan- 

Bndget  was  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  cial  condition  of  the  State  past  and  pre- 

23d.    To  write  a  report  so  voluminous  in  sent,  mingling  the  details  with  frequent 

a  single  night  was  a  mechanical  impossi-  bursts  of  spontaneous  eloquence.     Be- 

bility,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mental  part  hind  his  demands  for  supplies  he  exhibit- 

of  the  process.     What  was  to  be  done  ?  ed  tlie  question  of  life  or  death  of  the 

Such   reports   are  always    prepared  in  country. 

writing  and  read  to  the  Chamber  for  this  Throughout  this  session  M.  Thiers  was 
obvious  reason,  that  although  necessarily  the  extra-official  champion  of  the  minis* 
the  composition  of  an  individual  member  try,  and  altogether  the  most  prominent 
of  the  committee,  they  are  in  fact  suppos-  debater  in  the  Chamber.  The  cholera 
ed  to  proceed,  and  do  really  possess  the  broke  out  in  Paris  in  the  Spring,  and  on 
sanction  of  all  the  members  of  the  com-  the  close  of  the  Chamber,  M.  Thiers,  ex- 
mittee,  as  well  as  of  that  individual  mera-  hausted  by  his  exertions,  and  willing  pro- 
ber who  is  more  especially  charged  with  baWy  to  retire  from  the  epidemic,  started 
their  composition.  M.  Thiers,  however,  on  a  tour  to  Italy.  On  the  I6th  of  May, 
pressed  by  the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  Casimir  Pericr  sank  under  the  cholera^ 
and  not  sorry  to  find  an  occasion  for  play-  and  the  premiership  became  vacant,  by 
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which  event  it  waA  apparent  that  arecon-  that  this  measure  was  put  in  force.    To 

stitution  of  the  cabinet  must  ensue.    The  the  astonilhment  of  all,  exceptional  tri* 

part  which  M.  Thiers  had  played  in  the  bunals  were  at  the  same  time  established 

session  which  had  just  closed,  was  too  for  the  trial  o(  the  accused.    Sentence 

important  to  allow  him  to  be  overlooked  of  death  having  been  pronounced  against 

in  the  composition  of  the  new  cabinet,  one  individual  by  these  illeeral  courts,  it 

and  he  was  invited  to  return  to  Paris.  was  set  aside  upon  an  appeal  to  the  court 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session  popu-  of  cassation.  The  ordonnance  declaring 
ular  disturbances  took  place  in  various  the  capital  in  a  state  of  siOjge  was  soon 
quarters,  and  repressive  laws  against  tu-  after  withdrawn,  and  the  record  of  that 
multuous  assemblies  were  passed,  which,  measure,  say  the  defenders  of  M.  Thiers, 
like  the  other  measures  of  the  cabinet,  only  remains  as  an  evidence  of  the  exist- 
were  advocated  b^  M.  Thiers.  The  re-  €nce  of  a  groundless  chimera  and  a  bar- 
moval  of  the  president  of  ^e  council  and  ven  menace  on  the  part  of  power, 
the  temporary  reaction  of  the  soveipment.  Meanwhile,  the  Uhambero  bein^  about 
consequent  upon  the  state  of  ministerial  to  assemble,  the  reconstruction  of  me  cab- 
transition  which  followed,  augmented  by  inet  was  indispensable  and  pressing,  and 
the  difficulty  of  forming  a  new  cabinet,  many  and  intricate  were  the  intrifrues  by 
emboldened  the  malcontents.  Among  which  that  process  was  obstructed.  The 
those  who  fell  under  the  effects  <^  the  pre-  personal  interference  of  the  sovereign  in 
valent  epidemic  at  that  moment  was  the  administration  which  has  since  oeen 
Creneral  Lamarque.  His  funeral  was  so  loudly  complained  o^  was  beginning 
the  occasion  of  tne  assemblage  of  the  re-  already  to  manifest  itself.  The  elder 
publican  party  in  vast  numoers,  and  an  Dupin  was  invited  to  join  the  new  minis- 
accidental  circumstance,' like  a  spark  fall-  try,  but  he  objected  to  assume  joint  re- 
ing  in  a  magaaine  of  gunpowder,  caused  sponsibility  with  MM.  Sebastian  ahd 
on  this  occasion  a  general  emeute  of  the  Montaliv^t,  who  had  been  understood  to 
city  and  the  Faubourgs.  be  too  obsequious   instruments  6{  the 

A  measure  was  proposed  by  M.  Thiers  royal  will.  The  chief  difficulty,  however, 
in  this  emergency,  which,  in  after  years,  was  to  find  a  head  for  the  new  cabinet  to 
cast  great  and  general  obloquy  on  his  replace  M.  Perier.  Several  eminent  men 
name,  and  for  which,  until  very  late-  there  were,  but  not  one  to  whom  all  the 
ly,  no  defence  or  explanation  on  ms  part  others  would  voluntarily  submit  to  be  sub- 
has  been  offered  by  nimself  or  his  friends,  ordinate.  In  the  absence  of  statesmanlike 
On  his  proposition  the  city  of  Paris  was  eminence,  it  was  therefore  proposed  to 
declared  in  a  state  of  aiege,  a  measure  of  place  Marshal  Soult  in  the  president's 
an  extreme  kind,  which  could  only  be  ex-  chair,  whoso  great  military  reputation, 
cused  by  public  disturbances  of  a  much  like  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
more  serious  and  extensive  kind  than  none  could  dispute.  It  was  finally  seUled, 
those  which  then  prevailed.  accordingly,  that  under    the  Marshal's 

The  explanation  or  apology,  if  it  can  presidency  a  ministry  should  be  formed, 

be  called  so,  is  to  the  effect  that  on  the  excluding  MM.  Sebastian  and  Montaliv^t, 

breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  on  the  the  personal  friends  of  the  Kin^  and 

occasion  of  the  funeral  of  (xeneral  La-  consisting  of  MM.  Bouthe,  De  Rigny, 

marque,  Paris  was  a  prey  to  the  greatest  Hermann,  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  Comte 

anxiety ;  that  it  seemed  to  all  well-dis-  D'Argout,  with  M.  Thiers  as  minister  of 

posed  persons  that  the  revolution  of  July  the  Interior,  and  M.  Guixot  minister  of 

was  about  to  be  recommenced.      The  Public    Instruction.      This    cabinet    is 

Fauboum  had  risen,  armed  as  one  man ;  known  in  the  historv  of  the  day^  as  the 

the  red  flag  had  been  unfurled;  blood  had  ministry  of  the  11th  of  October,  and  it 

been  shed.    At  the  moment  the  insurreo-  constituted  the  ministecial  debut  of  M. 

tion  was  at  its  height,  as  it  is  now  said,*  Thiers. 

M.  Thiers  advised  that,  in  order  to  oppose  The  advent  of  M.  Thiers  to  power  was 

the  excesses  which  were  breaking  out  signalized  by  two  remarkable  events,  in 

with  adequate  energy,  the  capital  should  the  accorapfishment  of  one  at  least  of 

be  declared  in  a  state  of  siege.    But  which,  the  exclusive  merit  or  demerit 

without  any  assigned  motive,  it  was  not  must  be  accorded  to  hira.    These  were 

until  after  the  emeute  had  been  suppress-  the  capture  of  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  and 

ed  and  tranquillity  had  been  re-estaDlished  the  almost  simultaneous  capture  of  the 
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citadel  of  Antwerp.  By  the  latter,  the  Thiers.  Yet  the  place,  and  the  hour,  and 
Belgian  question  was  set  at  rest,  and  by  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  invitation, 
the  former  all  the  surviving  hopes  of  the  were  not  without  danger.  At  that  time, 
elder  Bourbons  were  laid  in  tne  grave,  the  part  of  the  Champs  Elys^es  which 
As  the  measures  which  terminated  in  this  was  named,  had  the  reputation  of  beins^ 
latter  measure  were  conducted  personallv  the  haunt  of  robbers  and  assassins,  fi 
and  exclusively  by  M.  Thiers,  we  shaU  would  have  been  easy  to  have  sent  agents 
here  relate  them  at  length.  of  the  police  there,  or  to  have  gone  under 
The  Duchess  of  Berri  was  known  to  be  their  protection.  But  in  that  case  wooM 
concealed  in  La  Vendee  or  its  immedi-  the  imbrmant  venture  to  appear  ?  There 
ate  vicinity.  The  minister  of  the  Interior  was  reason  for  hesitation,  but  so  much 
resolved  that  she  should  become  his  cap-  was  at  stake  that  the  minister  decided  to 
live.  With  this  view  he  ordered  all  the  take  his  chance  of  the  danger, 
agents  of  the  government  and  the  police  He  accordingly  ordered  his  carriage  to 
of  that  country,  from  whom  he  coula  hope  draw  up  in  the  main  avenue  of  the 
to  gain  information  on  the  subject,  sue-  Champs  Elys^s,  at  the  comer  of  the 
cessively  to  Paris.  The  city  of  Nantes  Allfee  des  Veuves,  where  he  descended 
was  supposed  to  be  the  place  of  conceal-  from  it,  and  walked  alone  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  princess.  M.  Maurice  Duval,  ed  spot.  Arrived  there  an  individoal 
known  for  his  official  ability,  was  named  emerged  from  among  the  trees,  and  ad- 
prefect  of  the  place,  with  a  body  of  the  dressing  him  by  his  name,  informed  him 
most  able  and  active  subordinates.  To  that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  anonymoos 
the  various  officials  who  had  been  com-  letter.  This  was  the  man  Deutz,  who 
manded  to  attend  at  the  ministry  of  tlie  afterwards  gained  an  infamous  celebrity. 
Interior,  M.  Thiers  held  a  decided  and  The  traitor  assumed  an  humble  and  re- 
uncquivocal  tone.  The  princess  must  be  spectful  tone.  It  was  the  humility  of 
seized,  but  without  resorting  to  the  least  baseness. 

violence.    '^  No  fire-arms  must  be  borne  It  soon  appeared  that  Deutz  was  the 

by  those  in  quest  of  her.    It  is  impossible  depository  of  important  secrets.    He  had 

to  foresee  the  effects  of  fire-arms — other  been  employed  as  the  confidential  bearer 

weapons  are  under  the  more  complete  of  dispatches  between  the  exiled  princes 

control  of  those  who  use  them.    There  and  those  absolute  powers  which  favored 

must  be   no  killing ;  no  wounding.    If  their  pretensions,  and  had  even  been  the 

you  are  fired  on,  do  not  return  the  fire,  recipient  of  favors  from  the  sovereign 

Tlie  Duchess  must  be  taken  unhurt.     In  pontiff.     He  was  now  about  to  sell  the 

a  word,  we  desire  to  take  the  Due  D'En-  secrets  of  his  benefactors  to  their  enemies. 

ghien,but  not  to  shoot  him."    Such  were  M.  Thiers  could  not  esteem  the  wretch. 

Die  instnictions.  but  he  nevertlieless  made  him  his  tool. 

Great  difficulties,  however,  still  present-  Conducted  to  the  Hotel  of  the  Minifi- 
ed themselves.  The  information  which  try  of  the  Interior,  and  dazzled  by  the 
had  been  collected  was  of  a  vague  and  splendor  which  he  saw  around  him,  his 
uncircumstantial  nature.  Fortune,  how-  cupidity  was  excited  by  the  hope  of  gain 
ever,  to  which  M.  Thiers,  like  Napoleon,  and  he  at  once  placed  himself  at  the  (fis- 
has  been  so  frequently  indebted,  did  not  position  of  the  Ministry.  M.  Thiers  or- 
desert  hitn  in  this  emergency.  An  anon-  dercd  the  commissary  of  poHce,  Joly,  to 
ymous  letter  arrived  one  day  at  the  min-  conduct  him  to  Nantes  and  there  take 
istiy  of  the  Interior,  addressed  to  him,  in  such  steps  as  might  seem  best  suited  to 
which  he  was  told  that  a  person  who  was  the  attainment  of  the  desired  object, 
unknown  to  him  had  disclosures  to  make  When  tliey  arrived  at  Nantes  they  put 
of  the  highest  importance,  relating  to  her  up  at  the  Hotel  de  France,  Deutz  assum- 
Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  ing  the  name  of  M.  Gonzague.  He  im- 
andthat  if  he  would  go  unattended  about  mediately  transmitted  infonnation  of  his 
nine  o'clock  that  evening  to  a  certain  arrival  to  the  Duchess,  informing  her  at 
road  called  the  A//^"?  f/^s  Vcwrfx,  branching  the  same  time  that  he  was  the  Ix^arer  of 
from  the  main  avenue  of  tlie  Champs  important  dispatches.  M.  Dugnigny 
Elys^es,  he  would  there  obtain  means  of  was  conunissioned  by  her  in  reply  to  see 
procuring  all  the  information  he  desired  Deutz,  from  whom  he  received  a  private 
relating  to  the  Duchess.  signal  agreed   on   previously.     Divided 

Such  an  epistle,  it  may  be  easily  con-  cards   of   address   were  exchanged  be- 

ceived,  was  well  calculated  to  pique  the  tween  M.  Duguigny  ana  tlie  traitor,   an- 

curiosity  of  so  lively  a  mind  as  that  of  M.  no  doubt  remained  of  liis  identity.    In 
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fine,  Dentz  was  introduced  by  Duguigny  fuge  in  a  place  of  concealment  previous- 

into  a  house  where  he  had  a  long  con-  ly  prepared  by  forming  a  cell  in  the  wall 

ference  with  the  Duchess.    He  soon  af-  behina  the  fireplace,  which  was  covered 

ter  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  appoint-  by  the  iron  plate  which  formed  the  back 

ment  with  her  for  a  second  interview  of  the  chimney, 

which  was  fixed  for  the  6th  of  November.  The  house  was  to  all  appearance  de- 

On  this  day  he  had  agreed  to  betray  serted ;  but  the  information  given  by 
his  mistress,  but  at  the  last  hour  his  re-  Deutz  was  so  clear  and  precise  that  no 
solution  gave  way  and  he  desired  to  re-  doubt  existed  of  the  presence  of  the 
tract.  Instead  ol  the  Duchess  he  offer-  Duchess  within  its  walls.  A  number  of 
ed  to  deliver  up  Marshal  Bourmont  with  masons  and  some  soldiers  of  the  sapeurs 
whom,  also,  he  had  had  an  interview,  et  pompiers  were,  therefore,  summoned, 
But  M.  Thiers  declined  this,  saying  that  and  the  work  of  demolition  was  com- 
be had  no  wish  to  take  a  prisoner  whom  menced.  A  fire  was  lighted  in  the  chim- 
he  would  be  compelled  to  shoot.  Deutz,  ney  behind  which  was  the  cell  in  which 
still  recoiling  witii  remorse  from  the  odi-  the  four  persons  were  squeezed  together, 
ous  part  he  had  undertaken,  now  offered  the  space  being  barely  enough  to  allow 
to  deliver  up  the  correspondence  of  the  them  to  stand  side  by  side.  A  small  hole 
Duchess.  It  was  too  late,  however,  was  provided  in  the  chimney  plate,  at 
He  had  advanced  too  far  to  retreat  and  which  each  in  turn  applying  the  mouth, 
was  compelled  to  fulfill  his  engagement,  took  air.    But  the  plate  soon  became  in- 

He  at  length  proceeded  at  the  hour  ap-  tensely  heated  by  the  fire  lighted  by  the 
pointed  and  was  admitted  to  her  Royal  soldiers  in  the  chimney  and  the  cell  was 
Highness,  with  whom  he  had  a  long  in-  converted  into  a  furnace  ! 
terview,  during  which  there  were  no  Mademoiselle  Kersabiec,  unable  long- 
bounds  to  the  expression  of  his  gratitude,  er  to  suffer  the  torture  to  which  she  was 
and  he  withdrew,  leaving  his  mistress  exposed,  was  at  length  forced  by  her  ag- 
more  deeply  than  ever  impressed  with  his  ony  to  utter  a  cry.  M.  Guibourg  there- 
fidelity  and  devotion.  This  was  the  more  upon  struck  with  his  foot  the  plate,  which 
singular,  because,  as  it  afterwards  appear-  is  stated  to  have  become  nearly  red- 
ed, ne  tried,  during  the  interview,  by  cer-  hot,  and  the  party  surrendered  themselves, 
tain  equivocal  expressions  to  awaken  her  The  mother  of  the  legitimate  heir  to 
suspicions.  the  throne  of  the  greatest  kingdom  of 

He  had  scarcely  withdrawn,  before  the  the  European  Continent,  pale,  ana  almost 

house,  surrounded  by  soldiers,  was  forci-  expiring   advanced  to  General  Dermon- 

bly  entered  by  the  agents  of  the  pohce,  court,  saying,  "General,  I  deliver  myself 

pistol  in  hand.    The  Duchess,  Mademoi-  to  your  loyalty."  "  Madame,"  replied  the 

selle  de  Kersabiec  and  MM.  Maynard  General,  "you  are  under  the  safeguard  of 

and  Guibourg  had  only  time  to  take  re-  French  Honor." 


THE    LOOM    OF    LIFE. 

I  STOOD  within  a  busy  room 

Where  many  carpet-weavers  were, 
And  each  did  ply  a  lofty  loom, 

With  ceaseless  and  with  noisy  stir  ; 
Warp  and  roller,  spool  and  reel — 

It  was  a  curious  scene  to  view. 
While  slow  revolved  each  groaning  wheel, 

And  fast  the  clashing  shuttles  flew. 

Unnumbered  threads  of  brilliant  dyes. 
From  beam  to  beam  all  closely  drawn 

Seemed  dipt  in  hues  of  sunset  skies, 
Or  steeped  in  tints  of  rosy  dawn. — 
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As  if  a  thousand  rainbows  bright 

Had  been  unraveled,  ray  by  ray, 
And  each  prismatic  bc«m  of  light 

Was  woven  in  the  fabric  gay. 

Quick — quick  the  clicking  shuttles  flew, 

And  slowly  up  the  web  was  rolled, 
Sprinkled  with  purple,  red  and  blue, 

And  strewed  witn  stars  of  yellow  gold; 
The  quaint  device  came  forth  so  true, 

It  seemed  a  work  of  magic  power. 
As  if  by  force  of  Nature  grew 

Each  imaged  leaf  and  figured  flower ! 

I  sat  within  a  silent  room, 

While  evening  shadows  deepened  round. 
And  thought  that  life  was  Uke  a  loom 

With  many-colored  tissues  wound, — 
Our  souls  the  warp,  and  thought  a  thread 

That  since  our  being  first  ^gan. 
Backward  and  forth  has  ever  s^d. 

Shot  by  the  busy  weaver — ^man ! 

And  all  events  of  changing  years 

That  lend  their  colors  to  our  life. 
Though  oft  their  memory  disappears 

Amid  our  pleasures  and  our  strife, 
Are  added  fibres  to  the  warp. 

And  here  and  there,  they  will  be  seen^ 
Dyed  deep  in  joy  or  sorrows  sharp  — 

For  toe  are  all  that  we  have  been  ! 

* 

The  loves  and  hopes  of  youthful  hours. 

Though  buried  in  oblivion  deep, 
Like  hidden  threads  in  woven  flowers 

Upon  the  web  will  start  from  sleep. 
And  one  loved  face  we  sometimes  find 

Pictured  there  with  memories  rife, — 
A  part  of  that  mysterious  mind 

Which  forms  the  endless  warp  of  life ! 

Still  hour  by  hour  the  tissue  grows, 

(Memory  is  its  well-known  name,) 
Stained  bright  with  joys  or  dark  with  woes, 

The  pattern  never  twice  the  same  ! 
*     For  its  confused  and  mingled  gleams 

Display  so  little  care  or  plan. 
In  heedless  sport  the  shuttle  seems 

Thrown  by  the  maddened  weaver — man  ! 

And  if  our  conscious  waking  thought 

Weaves  out  so  few  and  worthless  ends. 
Much  more  a  tafigled  woof  is  wrought 

When  dream  with  dream  commingUng  blends ; 
The  toilsome  scenes  of  weary  days, 

Bv  night  lived  o'er,  at  mom  we  see 
Made  monstrous  in  a  thousand  ways, 

Like  fabled  shapes  on  tapestry  ! 
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And  as  the  weaver's  varied  braid 

When  turned,  a  doable  wonder  shows,— 
The  liffhts  all  changed  to  sombre  shade, 

Whue  what  was  dim  then  warmly  glows ; 
So  that  which  now  we  think  most  Inij^ht, 

And  all  we  deem  most  dark  and  coui, 
Will  seem  inverted  to  our  sight, 

When  we  our  inner  life  behold ! 

For  thought  ends  noty— it  reaches  on 

Throuj?h  every  change  of  world  or  clime, 
While  of  itself  will  ever  run 

The  restless  flying  shuttle — time ! 
And  when  the  deep-imprinted  soul 

Shall  burst  the  chambers  of  the  tomb, 
Eternity  will  forth  unroll 

The  work  of  this  our  wondrous  loom  I         H.  W.  Parkeb. 


FESTUS.* 

This  book  has  come  to  us,  wafted  on  a  genius  of  humbug  'has  obviously  taken 

perfect  gale  of  puffery.    Did  anybody  criticism  by  the   nose,   and    can   now 

ever  see  the  like  ?    People  of  the  most  give  success  to  anything   that  comes 

opposite  sentiments  and  characters — Cal-  ^oi^  ii^  book's  clothing.    Nothing  can 

vinists.  Unitarians,  Evangelicals,  Ration-  be  onered  so  false,  or  foul,  or  flimsy,  but 

alists  and  Universalists,  nurslings  and  some  huge  bellows  stands  ready  to  blow 

veterans  of  literature,  sage  poets  and  it  into  notoriety.    Surely,  at  this  rate, 

shrewd  critics — all  agree  in  representing  puffery  must  crack  its    cheeks    pretty 

it  as  a  very  eclecticism  of  poetry,  philo-  soon. 

sophy,  morality  and  orthodoxy.  Com-  Doubtless,  however,  this  is  all  as  it 
pared  to  the  rest  of  contemporary  litera-  should  be  ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  dis- 
ture,  "  Festus,"  it  seems,  is  an  oasis  in  a  posed  to  complain.  It  was  but  just,  that 
desert — an  Eden  in  a  wilderness ;  and  all  Wordsworth  s  mild  light  should  shine 
that  is  profound,  and  original,  and  tender,  quietly  in  its  place,  until  Robert  Mont- 
and  touching,  and  chaste,  and  voluptuous,  gomery's  will-o'-the-wisp  had  danced 
is  concentrated  into  it.  "  A  most  remark-  round  the  earth,  and  finallv  danced  into 
able  and  magnificent  production!"  says  it.  So  long  as  men  need  religious  in- 
one.  "  Contains  poetiy  enough  to  set  up  struction,  a  theolomcal  quack  or  dandy, 
fifty  poets  I"  says  another.  "  The  very  like  Burchard  or  Maffit,  will,  of  course, 
inmost  life  of  a  sincere  and  energetic  make  pew-rents  much  higher  than  a 
mind  !"  says  a  third.  "  A  glory  and  per-  modest,  unambitious.  Christian  sa^e; 
fection  in  me  midst  of  comparative  sterili-  were  it  otherwise,  perhaps  the  P^it 
ty !"  says  a  fourth.  Truly,  the  grand  might  as  well  be  dispensed  with.  The 
universal  reccmciliation  has  at  last  come  world  would  have  no  use  for  books  of  any 
about ;  as  the  Devil  and  the  Deity  have  kind,  if  it  were  already  in  a  condition  to 
met  together  under  our  author's  banner,  distin^ish  and  choose  the  good.  There 
of  course  there  is  to  be  no  further  strife  would  be  nothing  for  angels  to  do  for  us, 
between  their  followers.  Had  Shak-  could  we  recogmze  them  when  they  come, 
speare,  during  his  lifetime,  received  half  Real  worth  suffices  unto  itself,  as  ^virtue 
the  praise  which  has  already  fallen  to  this  gives  herself  light  through  darkness  for 
man,  he  would  probably  have  died — or  to  wade."  No  man  desires  popularity 
done  worse— of  too  much  glory.  Since  unless  he  be  content  to  do  without  it ; 
the  publication  of  "  Festus,"  the  author  and  we  show  a  poor  appreciation  of  merit, 
is  reported  to  have  gone  crazy.  Our  only  when  we  regret  the  liabilities  which  en- 
wonder  is,  that  anybody  should  have  been  ter  into  the  condition  of  its  growth.  He 
so  crazy  as  to  tiiink  him  sane.    The  alone  is  fit  to  be  a  stay  for  others,  who  is 

*  Festus,  a  Poem  ;  by  Philip  James  Bailey,  Barrister-at-law.  Second  edition.  London : 
William  Pickering,  1846. 
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himself  stayed  upon  truth;  if  a  man  be  books  poll  the  most  votes ;  the  filthier  or 
80  stayed,  popular  censure  will  not  shake  emptier  a  book  is,  the  greater  the  number 
him ;  if  ho  be  not,  popular  applause  will  that  can  appreciate  it ;  the  lower  it  flies, 
rather  blow  him  down  than  bolster  him  the  better  its  chance  of  getting  whirled 
up.    Assuredly,  he  who  makes  popularity  or  sucked  into  the  current  of  popular  ap- 
the  tc8t  of  truth,  knows  not,  and  cteserves  plause.    The  very  CTound  of  an  authors 
not  to  know,  what  truth  is.  success  is,  that  he  does  not  overshoot  the 
Human  society  may  be  aptly  enough  reading  democracy,  and  that,  instead  of 
compared  to  a  pyramid ;  the  number  of  aiming  to  make  them  wiser  and  better, 
individuals  being  greatest  at  the  base,  he  tries  to  persuade  them  they  are  already 
and  constantly  diminishing  as  we  ascend,  wise  and  good  enough ;  for  quackery 
The  higher  the  degree,  3ie  fewer  there  always  proceeds  by  appealing  to  the  rear 
be  that  reach  it ;  the  noblest  gifts  camiot  son  of  its  audience  aj?ainst  the  authority 
miin  the  summit  without  great  labor,  nor  that  challenges  this  faith.    None  are  so 
the  ijreatcst  labor  without  noble  gifts,  easy  to  be  duped  as  those  who  require 
Resting  its  broad  base  on  the  earth,  the  their  judgment  to  be  convinced,  and  as- 
structure  tapers  up  until  it  pierces  the  sume  to  see  for  themselves  before  they 
skies ;  so  tliat  whatever  influences  come  trust ;  that  is,  whose  trust  is  altogether 
from  Heaven  difluse  themselves  from  the  in  themselves.    But  this  is  not  fll.    Not 
apex  downwards,  ever  widening  as  they  only  is  the  lowest  book  sure  to  hit  the 
descend,  and  reaching  the  bottom  only  by  greatest  number  of  readers,  but  it  takes 
passing  through  all  above.    The  eye  is  uie  greatest  number  of  books  to  satisfy 
in  the  head,  and  it  is  only  through  the  the  lowest  reader.      Thus  we  have  a 
eye  tliat  the  body  can  be  filled  with  light,  double  incentive  to  the  making  of  bad 
Thus,  whatever  enters  at  the  summit  books ;  reward  is  in  a  sort  of  geometrical 
comes  in  time  to  pervade  the  whole  ;  but  ratio  to  worthlessness.    Truth,  plain  and 
tliis  order  cannot  well  be  reversed.    With  unattractive  at  first,  always  improves  on 
some  such  presentiment  as  this  in  their  acquaintance ;  the  more  one  sees  her,  the 
minds,  authors  were  once  foolish  enough  more  one  wishes  to  see  her ;  ever  grow- 
to  write  for  the  wise  and  good,  that  is,  ing  beautiful  in  proportion  as  she  grows 
the  fit  and  the  few ;  tliey  aimed  to  reach  famiUar,  she  of  course  rather  predudes 
mankind  by  beginning  at  the  apex  and  than  provokes  the  desire  of  novelty  and 
gradually  working  down  to  tlie  base,  change ;  makes  us  prefer  returning  where 
But  since  every  man  has  become  just  as  we  know  she  may  be  found,  to  venturing 
good  as  his  neighbor,  and  a  great  deal  into  untried  regions  in  quest  of  her.  But 
better,  tliis  foolish  method  has  been  aban-  folly  and  falsehood  always  exhaust  their 
doiied ;  autliors  now  begin  at  the  base  attractions  at  a  single  interview,  and  the 
and  work  tlie  other  way.    The  reading  more  they  tickle  the  sooner  they  tire;  one 
democracy  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  instinct  never  wishes  to  see  them  twice  in  the 
tliat  the  natural  course  of  wisdom  is  from  same  form,  but  is  evermore  chasing  after 
the  earth  upwards,  not  from  tlie  heavens  the  new  forms  in  which  they  are  evep- 
downwards ;  that  truth  passes  through  more  presenting  themselves.    Thus,  the 
tlie  base  to  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  not  worse  books  a  man  reads,  the  more  of 
through  the  apex  to  tlie  base.    In  the  them  he  wants ;  as  it  takes  many  objccta 
hterary  priesthood,  therefore,  as  in  the  to  satisfy  a  man's  lust,  but  only  one  to 
political,  men  must  obviously  be  chosen  satisfy  his  love.    Accordingly,  the  pre- 
and  ordained  from  below,  rather  than  sent  age  surpasses  all  others,  both  in  the 
from  above ;  unless  we  suppose  the  pyra-  demand  for  new  books,  and  in  the  supply 
mid  inverted  and  poised  on  its  apex,  so  of    printed    shams.      From    occasicmal 
that  hcncefortli  men  are  to  begin  at  die  showers,  literature  has  become  a  continual 
top,  and  be  promoted  downwards.     Of  freshet,  which  is  so  far  from  furthering 
course  it  is  those  who  need,  not  tliose  vegetation,  that  it  is  even  threatening  to 
who  have  liad,  most  instruction,  that  are  wash  away  the  soil, 
best  qualitied  to  select  and  commission  But  our  design  is,  not  so  much  to  cen- 
instruotors ;  for  we  must  not  so  far  sin  sure  tlie  existing  state  of  things,  as  to 
against  the  wisdom  of  tlio  age,  as  to  pre-  account  for  it.     That  such  a  book  as 
sume  there  can  bo  any  better  test  and  '*  Festus  "  should^M/rt;)  into  a  reputation 
measure  of  truth  than  the  voice  of  the  which  Paradise  Lost  lias  even  yet  hardly 
majority.  grown  into,   is  truly  a  most  significant 
But  tlie  practical  result  of  tliis  new  phenomenon ;  one  which  we  shall  be  apt 
onler  is,  that  the  worst  and  weakest  to  regard  as  ominous  or  auspicious,  ac* 
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cording  to  our  fiEuth  in  human  progress,  details.  The  whote  work,  in  spirit  and 
Doubtless  it  results,  in  part,  trom  the  in  form,  is  *' rickety,  disjointed,  crazy" 
democratic  principle  of  reversing  the  old  enough  to  suit  the  most  fastidious  epicure 
order,  and  putting  the  base,  or  broadest  of  lawlessness  and .  deformity.  To  all 
layer,  of  society  uppermost ;  that  is,  of  those  who  take  darkness  for  depth,  and 
submitting  the  gravest  matters  to  the  rudeness  for  stren^;  whose  brains  have 
judgment  of  those  who  are  least  capable  got  enriched  wim  transcendental  fury, 
of  understanding  them ;  and  who,  if  they  and  whose  minds  are  big  with  va^eness 
were  competent  to  decide  who  or  what  is  and  vacuity,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
best  adapted  to  instruct  them,  obviouslv  a  most  delectable  repast ;  in  its  meaning- 
would  not  need  to  be  instructed  at  all.  less  jargon  they  will  often  find  most  ad- 
How  far  publishers  are  concerned  in  mirable  expressions  of  their  own  thoughts, 
originating  and  maintaining  the  present  like  most  philosophical  poems,  as  they 
order,  is  not  for  us  to  say.  One  can  are  called,  "Festus"  is  neither  good 
hardly  help  seeing  that  their  interest  lies  science  nor  good  poetry,  but  an  indescri- 
most  in  mediating  between  such  as  want  bable  medley,  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
nothing  but  pufis  for  their  labor,  and  such  has  never  b^n  appropriately  named.  The 
as  want  nothing  but  shams  for  their  book  contains  neither  prose  nor  verse — 
money;  and  they  probably  would  not  be  neither  fact  nor  imagination ;  is  made  up 
publishers,  if  they  were  ambitious  of  mar-  neither  of  persons  nor  of  propositions ;  in- 
tyrdom  in  any  cause  but  that  of  self-  stead  of  life-like  characters  and  passions, 
interest.  Besides,  when  readers  turn  we  have  a  long,  tedious  masquerade  of 
democrats,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  writers  abstract  ideas ;  and,  generally,  the  only 
will  turn  demagogues ;  and  publishers  hint  vouchsafe  of  a  change  of  speakers, 
are  in  duty  bound  to  furnish  both  parties  is  in  the  names  prefixed  to  the  speeches, 
with  every  practicable  facility  ror  the  Lucifer,  it  is  true,  preaches  some  very 
process  of  mutual  gulling.  Far  be  it  strange  doctrine ;  but  not  stranger  than 
from  us,  therefore,  to  blame  publishers  the  hero,  Festus.  They  seem,  indeed, 
for  the  course  they  take.  Doubtless,  but  duplicates  of  the  same  idea — ^twin 
they  are  as  worthy  a  class  of  cormorants  apostles,  giving  a  biform  development  of 
as  any  other ;  and  are  perfectly  right  the  same  theory ;  and,  for  aught  we  can 
in  humbugging  those  who  will  consent  see,  the  discourses  of  both  might  as  well 
to  patronize  th^m  on  no  other  conditions,  have  come  from  the  same  person.  On 
K,  then,  acting  as  mediators  between  the  whole,  they  are  a  little  the  oddest  man 
vanity  and  guUibility,  they  do  give  the  and  devil  we  have  ever  encountered  *,  and 
shadows  to  lx)th  sides,  and  take  the  sub-  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  which  shows 
stance  to  themselves  ;  if  they  dispense  more  wit — ^the  devil  in  attacking  such  a 
notoriety  to  authors  and  nothing  to  read-  man,  or  the  man  in  yielding  to  such  a 
ers,  and  pocket  the  results  of  the  process,  devil.  Doubtless,  however,  bwi  are  right 
surely  no  one  ought  to  blame  them ;  'tis  and  true  in  their  kind ;  for  they  are  aJto- 
their  vocation.  But  enough  of  prologue,  gether  unlike  anything  else  the  human 
"  Festus  "  is  certainly  a  most  marvel-  mind  ever  found  or  fancied.  Lucifer,  to 
ous  book ;  nearly  as  marvelous  as  Gene-  be  sure,  is  somewhat  given  to  pouting 
ral  Tom  Thumb,  or  the  Kentucky  giant ;  against  both  God  and  man ;  nevertheless  he 
and  p  )rhaps  all  had  better  read  it,  just  to  is,  at  bottom,  a  real  friend  of  both ;  and 
see  what  strange  things  a  great  genius  is,  indeed,  the  only  true  days-man  beitwixt 
can  produce,  and  an  enlightened  public  them. 

can  appreciate.     Like  other  monsters.  The  author  is  evidently  a  philanthro- 

the  book  is  altogether  original ;  nothing  pist,  and  belongs  to  that  class  of  reformen 

else  like  it  ever  was,  or,  we  trust,  ever  who  are  going  to  do  anything  that  ought 

will  be  produced.    In  this  we  must  be  to  be  done,  and  prevent  everything  that 

understood  to  speak  of  the  book  as  a  ought  to  be  prevented,  by  love.    Love, 

wholo ;  for  where  the  whole  is  so  ex-  widi  him,  has  obviously  settled  into  **  a 

cruciatingly  original,  of  course  many  of  fixed  idea;"  it  is  the  only  idea  he  has; 

the  |)arts  can  afiK>rd  to  be  borrowed.  The  and  he  has  not  more  than  half  of  that — 

author   obviously    undertook  to  give  a  if,  indeed,  he  had  the  whole,  it  would  not 

dramatic  development  of  a  certain  uieory.  be  his  only  idea.    Like  others  of  his  class, 

We  Ihink  he  has  succeeded  to  admira-  he  seems  to  regard  God  as  a  mere  philan- 

tion.    As  is  the  soul  of  the  work,  so  is  thropist ;  religions  as  mere  humanity ;  and 

the  body ;  we  know  not  whether  to  ad-  the  idea  of  retribution,  divine  or  human, 

mire  it  more  for  the  principle  or  for  the  as  too  absurd  to  need  refutation.    Man, 
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he  would  argue,  is  tbo  noble  a  being  to  religioiu  sentiments,  such  as  fear,  awe, 
be  punished,  and  God  is  too  philanthropic  reverence;  in  short,  when,  for  the  God 
a  being  to  punish  him,  here  or  hereafter,  of  love  is  substituted  a  mere  deification 
The  viler  and  wickeder  he  becomes,  the  of  love,  we  must  be  excused  fixMu  it  aho- 
better  opportunity  he  presents  for  the  ex-  gether.  True,  we  are  told,  *'  God  is  love ;" 
hibition  of  the  Divine  philanthropy ;  and  but  then  we  are  also  told,  ^  God  is  a  con- 
it  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  devil  has  Burning  fire ;"  that  is,  to  imperfect  beings, 
been  commissioned  to  seduce  and  deprave  He  is  an  object  of  fear  as  well  as  lov^— 
him.  Our  author  would  recognize  nothing  and,  we  may  add,  of  fear  in  propoiticm  as 
as  true,  or  beautiful,  or  go^,  for  which  they  are  imperfect    On  this  pomt,  there- 
love  is  not  the  best  expression ;  power,  fore,  we  wiU  venture  to  suggest  there  is 
wisdom,  justice,  honor,  nghteousness,  ho-  such  a  thing  as  an  union  of  love  and 
liness— 4II  these  he  would  degrade  into  fear — a  thing  which  our  author,  in  coin- 
empty  synonyms  of  love.    Man,  whatever  mon  with  many  others  who  have  grown 
he  may  be  or  do,  is  but  the  object  of  love;  wise  beyond  what  is  written,  probaUy 
is  to  be  taught,  governed,  disciplined,  cannot  understand.  To  love  witoont  fear, 
developed,  bylove ;  and  the  fierce  wars  or  to  fear  without  love,  is,  indeed,  com- 
which  we  read  of  between  Michael  and  paratively  easy;  but  then  either  of  these, 
Satan,   were  but  lovers'  quarrels  after  and  especially  the  former,  is  consideiably 
all,  destined  to  end  in  a  most  loving  worse  than  nothing.    For  when  one  gets 
match  and  lasting  honeymoon.     All  just  to  loving  without  fear,  he  is  apt  to  pre- 
authority  on  earth  and  in  heaven  resolves  sumo  he  has  the  perfect  love  ^mich  cast- 
itselfinto  love,  and  enforces  itself  through  eth  out  fear;  forgetting  that,  according 
love.    Love,  indeed,  is  the  only  absolute  to  this,  there  must  be  some  fear  for  love 
thing  in  the  universe ;  whatever  does  not  to  cast  out,  and  that  none  but  a  perfect 
finally  run  up  into  this,  and  cannot  be  love  has  a  right  to  cast  it  out ;  so  that 
realized  in  and  through  this,  had  better  his  love  becomes  proud,  conceited,  irrer* 
not  be,  and,  on  the  whole,  is  not.     He  erent — is,  indeed,  no  love  at  all,  but  only 
knows  no  law  nor  gospel  but  love ;  will  a  sort  of  appetite.  Thus  do  all  such  supeiw 
sanction  no  feeling  towards  God,  or  man,  celestial  aspirations  generally  end  in  rather 
or  devil,  but  love ;  will  seek  no  heaven,  subterranean  attainments.    Scorning  so 
and  worship  no  divinity,  but  love.    He  base  a  sentiment  as  fear,  and  reaching  at 
finds  nothing  in  nature  but  symbols  of  once  to  the  nobler  sentiment  of  love,  we 
love :  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  the  sun-  only  miss  them  both.    The  truth  is,  we 
shine,  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  the  have  to  begin  with  the  humUer  virtues 
lightning,  the  tempest,  and  the  earth-  before  we  can  reach,  and  in  order  to  reach, 
quake— ^l,  all  are  but  expressions  of  the  higher.     Our  feelings  cannot  leap 
love.    He  will  allow  no  attribute  to  God  fix)m  earth  to  heaven  at  one  bound ;  they 
but  love,  no  engine  to  government  but  have  to  climb  up  over  many  steps  before 
love,  no  arm  to  authority  but  love.    All  thev  get  there,  and  in  order  to  get  there  ; 
crimes  against  heaven  and  humanity  are  and  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  hardly  get 
but  occasions  of  love ;  all  chastisements  there  at  all,  if  they  scorn  the  degrees  oy 
and  corrections  are  but  exhibitions  of  love ;  which  it  is  appointed  for  them  to  ascend. 
life,  light  and  divinity  are  to  be  loved  into  If,  therefore,  we  can  rise  to  so  high  a  feel- 
us ;  death,  darkness  and  deviltry  are  to  ing  as  fear,  we  mav  account  it  a  special 
be  loved  out  of  us.  That  the  book  teaches,  gift  of  grace;  and  when  we  fina  our- 
or  rather,  does  nothing  but  teach,  tiiis  selves  free  from  fear,  we  may  be  assured 
shallow,  conceited,  despicable  morality —  we  are  below  it    But  is  not  love  the  fol- 
a  morality  which  could  only  spring  up  filling  of  the  law  ?    Yes ;  and  so  is  the 
fipom  the  ashes  of  all  manly  thought  and  fiower  the  perfecting  of  the  plant ;  but,  as 
passion,  and  which  goes  to  desiccate  the  nature  now  is,  and  will  prol»bly  continue 
soul  of  every  just  and  noble  and  generous  to  be,  we  have  to  accept  of  several  things 
sentiment ; — ^that  the  book  teaches  this  before  we  can  get  the  flower,  and  even 
arrogant  and  impudent  morality — the  off*-  cultivate  them  in  order  to  get  it ;  and 
spring  of  weak  heads  and  foul  hearts — is,  what  kind  of  floriculture  is  that  which 
doubtless,  enough  of  itself  to  account  for  prizes  the  flower  so  much  as  to  dispense 
most  of  the  applause  it  has  received.  with  the  root,  the  stalk  and  the  leaves  ? 
Now,  we  profess  to  have  some  regard  In  like  manner,  assuredly,  all  love  that  is 
for  "Uie  law  of  love ;"  but  when  love  is  wortJi  tlie  name,  begins  with  fear,  and 
thus  degraded  into  mere  philanthropy —  grows  out  of  it ;  is,  in  some  sort,  con- 
pushed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  truly  ceived  and  bom  of  fear,  and  ripens  up 
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into  that  reverence  which  evermore  walks  Why,  he  hasnt  reverenee  enongh  to  feel 

softly  and  fearfully,  is  meek,  and  modest,  his  want  of  it ;  is  so  totally  empty  of  it 

and  reserved,  as  feeling  unworthy  to  as  to  think  himself  brimful  of  it.    He  is, 

approach  its  object,  ^et  hungering  and  in  short,  so  far  from  having  reverence, 

thirsting  to  be  near  him.  that  he  even  knows  not  what  it  is ! 

^Accordingly,  in  a  book  written  some  Now,  nothing  is  so  petrifying  to  the 
centuries  ago,  we  read  of  a  wisdom  which  religious  sensibilities  as  this  moving 
begins  with  fear.  This  wisdom  our  au-  amongst  sacred  things  without  corre- 
thor  seems  to  have  renounced.  Probably  spondin^  emotions ;  the  more  we  inspect 
he  started  above  it;  started  with  the  per-  and  handle  such  things  without  coniess- 
fect  love  which  casteth  out  fear.  He  ing  their  sacredness,  the  more  do  we  be- 
seems, indeed,  to  entertain  a  good  degree  come  hardened  against  them ;  and  when 
of  contempt  for  those  who  are  so  bigoted  we  get  so  fond  of  them  as  to  hug  and 
as  to  begin  with  fear ;  and  expressly  tells  kiss  all  the  sanctity  off  them,  our  love 
us,  has  obviously  fallen  into  dotage,  or  some- 

"Nor  bates  the  book  one  Uttle  of  the  truth  ^^'^^'^'    It  is  often  unsafe  for  us  to 

To  smooth  its  way  to  favor  with  the  8©^  «ntil  we  ^e  premred  toadore ;  many 

fearful."  thmffs  ouffht  to  be  hidden  from  the  eye 

,.     "     ,     ^    ,   .       .,  until  the  heart  is  made  ready  for  them; 

Accordingly  the  book  is,  without  excep-  for  fools  do  but  wax  in  folly  by  gazing  at 

tion,  the  most  irreverent  thing  we  have  ^hat  angels  fear  to  look  on.    Acconhng-   . 

ever  seen.    Instead  of  putting  his  shoes  w  certain  truths  seem  to  have  been  veiled 

from  off  his  feet  when  he  comes  to  holy  fJoni  the  understanding,  on  purpose  that 

ground,  he  rather  puts  on  an  addiUonal  they  mirfit  first  make  a  lodraient  in  the 

pair.    He  wears  his  loftiest  looks  when  heart.    They  come  as  mysteries— truths 

mthe  awfulest  Presence;  wid  gives  us  enveloped  in  awful  obscurity— to  affect  us 

the  gratifying  information,  that  through  finer  senses,  deeper  avenues  than 

....     ,  ,.        •     J        ,  ,  the  understanding  knows  of;  to  inspire  us, 

h  ?r^  *  ''^  '  "''''*  ^  "^y®  P**^  our  finding  out,  with  certain 
A  h^t  of  kindnemi,  reverence  and  love.  «««timents ;  so  that  the  mind  has  to  be- 
But  dare  look  God  in  the  face  and  ask  His  cpme  humble,  and  reverent,  and  submis- 

gjuiXe."  "^®»  ^^  ®"*®^  ^  know  them.    They  thus 

_  „     .    '      ,  ^, .       .     .  ,     ,  begin  at  the  heart— the  centre  of  our  be- 

Following  out  this  principle,  he  every-  ing— and  build  outwards ;  while,  if  they 

where  practices  a  familianty  with  swred  began  at  the  surface— the  understanding 

things  which  IS  reaUy  the  gro^  form  _to  build  inwards,  they  would  only  oS 

of  irreverence ;  a  famihanty  which  is  far  gtnict  and  foreclose  the  ground  they  were 

worse  than  the  most  violent  antipathy,  buUding  on;  block  up  their  very  access 

because  it  fondles  and  ^sses  but  to  and  passage  to  the  lieart.    Indeed,  the 

desecrate  and  degrade.    His  manner  to-  mind^is  made  apprehensive  of  them  only 

wards  such  things  is,  emphatically,  hail,  by  this  moral  or  religious  preparation; 

feUows,  well  met !    He  evidently  belongs  without  this,  all  the  knowledge  it  gets  of 

to  that  class  of  worshipers  whose  motto  them  only  «  puffeth  up ;"  and  wo  be  to  the 

is,  « let  us  go  boldly  t»  the  throne  of  hand  that  shall  dare  to  strip  them  of  their 

mce ;    and  who  do  go  boldly,  as  if  tiieir  holy  mysteriousness— dissect  and  anato- 

Maker  were  their  equal.    Nay,  well-bred  ^ize  them  to  the  understanding— before 

gentiemen  treat  their  equals  with  a  far  ^e  have  learnt  to  revere  them;  for  (rfter 

more  distant  and  cerenaonious  respect  ^e  have  learnt  to  revere  them,  we  ^ 

^  these  worshipere  do  their  Maker,  hanily  wish  to  see  them  dissected  and 

We  niay,  indeed,  say  this  naanner  pro-  anatomized.    When  they  have  wrought 

ceeds  from  love ;  but  it  is  only  that  kind  their  appropriate  effect  in  subduing,  cImis. 

of  love  which  prompts  to  the  violation  of  tening,  and  humbling  us,  then  thTundeiw 

Its  object.    Avereion  to  our  Maker  is  apt  gtandTng  acting  sufordinately,  may  also 

to  be  at  1^  distant  and  reserved,  and  18  act  safely.  But  izn/iZ  they  have  done  this, 

therefore  fax  less  offensive,  evinces  much  the  understanding,  acting  independently 

less  Ignorance  even,  thwi  the  confidence  actsbuttoerr;  for  Providence,  ^erwis^^ 

which  implies  no  distrust  of  ourselves,  and  kinder  to  us  than  we  can  be  to  our^ 

And  yet  this  author  has  the  coohiess  to  a^lves,  will  have  us  act  by  faith,  not  by 

assure  us,  knowledge,  and  has  so  ordered  things 

**  All  that  is  said  of  Deity,  is  said  that  we  see  but  to  stumble,  and  the  better 

In  love  and  reverence.**  our  sight  the  more  we  stumble,  unless 
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our  path  be  strewn   with  light   from  hope  at  least  to  bore  eame  holes  into  it 

heaven.  Perhaps  the  only  effect  of  all  the  wounds 

Wc  have  sometimes  almost  doubted  we  can  give  will  be  to  sting  it  into 
whether  Milton  did  not  overstep  the  greater  activity.  Well,  be  it  so ;  for  we 
bounds  of  strict  propriety,  in  making  so  leel  assured  that  the  more  there  be  to 
free  as  he  did  witli  holy  names  and  per-  get  drunk  on  it  now,  the  more  there  will 
sons :  in  this  respect,  however,  Milton  is  oe  to  curse  it  when  liiey  get  sober  figain ; 
modesty  itself  compared  to  the  author  of  and  one  of  nature's  methods  for  convinc- 
"  Festus.''  That  our  author  may  not  ing  men  they  are  fools,  that  is,  for  mak- 
have  been  aware  of  his  irreverence,  and  ing  them  wise,  is,  by  betraying  them  into 
so  not  have  intended  it,  is  really  no  ex-  foUies.  Of  course  nothing  so  efiectually 
cuse  for  him.  We  have  known  men  who  teaches  children  to  keep  out  of  the  fire 
sincerely  thought  themselves  perfect ;  but  as  the  getting  well  burnt, 
their  sincerity,  in  our  judgment,  only  Most  poets,  when  handling  sacred 
made  against  them ;  for  nothing  but  the  themes,  scrupulously  avoid  transcending 
most  overweening  conceit  of  themselves  the  written  Word.  Oppressed,  perhaps, 
could  ever  have  made  them  sincere  in  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  awe,  they 
such  a  conviction.  Men  may  sincerely  do  not  venture  on  any  supeTscriptuml 
think  themselves  very  religious,  when  announcements.  They  seem  to  think 
they  have  no  religion  at  all ;  but,  if  they  that,  in  writing  on  such  Bubjects,  reve- 
liad  any  right  feelings  or  principles  in  rence,  modesty  and  reserve  are  entitled 
regard  to  themselves,  they  would  not,  in  to  a  pretty  prominent  place ;  that  even 
face  of  the  admonitions  and  assurances  the  principles  of  art  and  of  good  taflte 
given  them,  fall  into  such  a  piece  of  pre-  require  that  these  elements  be  not  alto- 
sumption.  It  is  by  preferring  the  voice  gether  excluded  ;  that,  in  short,  die 
that  speaks  within  them,  to  tlie  voice  that  Muses  do  not  belong  to  that  class  of  be- 
speaks from  above,  that  they  get  thus  de-  ings  who  "  rush  in  where  amgnelfl  fear  to 
ceived  and  betrayed.  It  is  one  of  the  tread."  But  the  author  of  "Festus" 
lies  which  they  are  all  the  guiltier  for  submits  to  no  such  slavery  of  the  mind. 
being  duped  by.  From  the  freedom  with  which  he  makes 

Nevertheless,  "  Festus"  comes  to  us  a  original  disclosures,  one  would  think  he 

sacred  poem.    Men,  it  seems,  whose  hon-  had  been  specially  authorized  to  oompIeCe 

esty  we  dislike  to  question,  whose  judg-  the  Revelation  begun  by  the  prophets 

ment  we  wish  to  respect,  "  have  been  and  evangelists  of  old.      Probably  he 

much  impressed  with  its  sacred,  Christian  draws  from  the  same  source  with  tnem  ; 

character."     When  we   compared  our  is  tlieir  compeer,  not  their  pupil ;  and, 

first  impression  of  the  work  with  their  his    authority    being    co-onunate    with 

statements  respecting  it,  we  knew  not  theirs,  of  course  he  owes  them  no  partic- 

what  to  think,  and  were  forced  to  con-  ular  deference  ;  if  he  transcends  their 

elude  that  cither  we  or  they  "  had  eaten  statements,  it  may  be  their  fault,  not  his. 

of  the  insane  root  that  takes  the  reason  We  know  not  how  else  to  account  for 

prisoner."     Again   we  set    about    the  such  disclosures  as  tlie  following.  The 

poem,  hoping  and  trying  to  correct  our  Angel  of  Earth  is  represented  as  remon- 

impression ;  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  all  strating  against  the  threatened  destruc- 

our  efforts  to  correct  only  went  to  con-  tion  of  his  world,  on  the  ground  of  its 

firm  it.     We  have  spared  no  pains  to  being  the  altar  on  which  was  made  the 

make  our  impression  right,  and  we  are  great   sacrifice    for    sin.      Ignorant,  it 

satisfied  it  is  right ;  at  all  events,  if  it  be  seems,  of  what  is  going  on  in  other  parts 

wrong,  it  is,  we  fear,  incorrigible.    Eu-  of  creation,  he  thinks  Uie  earth  has  been 

logy  after  eulogy  has  been  written  upon  especially  favored  and  hallowed  in  this 

the  poem,  but  no  voice,  so  far  as  we  event.     The  language  in  which  he  is 

know,  has  been  r.iised  agninsl  it.     Such  answered  will,  of  it«elf,  sufficiently  indi- 

being  the  case,  wc  shall  offer  no  apology  cate  the  source  of  tlie  answer, 

for  canvassing  its  claims,  somewhat  se-  *«  Think  not  I  lived  and  died  for  earth 

verely  and  at  length,  both  a.s  a  work  of  alone, 

art,  and  as  a  code  of  morals.     The  thing  My  life  is  ever  suffering  for  love, 

may,  it  is  true,  be  above,  or  below,  or  In  judging  and  redeeming  worlds  is  spent 

beside  our  criticism  ;    nevertlieless,  we  Mine  evcrUstiiig  being." 

shall  criticise  it,  or  criticise  ai  it.     We  In  another  place  he  informs  us,  that 

may  not,  indeed,  be  able  to  kill  it,  but,  if  ..  who  spurn  at  this  world's  pleasures  lie 

it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff,  we  shall  to  God ; 
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And  show  they  are  not  worthy  of  the  next,  upon  the  sons  of  men ;  and  this  book  is 

The  nearest  point  wherein  we  come  to-  the  result  of  his  drawings  down.     Surely 

wards  God,  no  one  has  ever  pretended  to  a  higher 

Is  loving-makiDg  love-and  bemg  hap-  ^^^^^.^  ^^  brought  bette.  credenfids. 

^^'  Coming  with  such  authority  he  was 
Probably  the  prophets  and  apostles  of  doubtless  justifiable  in  finishing  old  dis- 
old  were  either  ignorant  of  these  facts,  pensations  or  making  new  ones.  Let 
or  did  not  see  fit  to  announce  them.  To  "<>*  his  youth,  therefore,  be  urged  as  en- 
be  sure,  the  author  works  no  miracles  to  titling  him  to  impunity,  or  to  clemency, 
accredit  his  revelations,  unless  the  recep-  Tbe  appropriate  virtue  of  youth  is  mod- 
tion  his  book  has  met  with  be  a  miracle ;  ©sfy,  and  if  he  be  old  enough  to  abjure 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  men  have  now  got  this,  he  is  old  enough  to  be  treated  sim- 
sufficientlv  enlightened  to  recognize  3ie  P^y  *»  ^  deserves.  In  a  passage  of 
truth  without  any  such  endorsement,  which  we  know  not  whether  the  poetry 
Of  course  Heaven  would  not  reveal- any-  ^  °^ore  beautiful  or  the  egotism  more 
tMng  that  should  transcend  the  reason  disgusting,  the  author  says  that  he  him- 
of  a  transcendentalist.    Assuredly,  such  .^^> 

a  man  needs  no  miracles,  for  he  will  not         **  Like  other  bards,  was  born  of  beauty, 

be  cauffht  accepting  a  revelation  on  any  And  wi^h  a  natural  fitness  to  draw  down 

other  than  internal  evidence ;  that  is,  its  All  tones  and  shades  of  beauty  to  his  soul, 

conformity  to  his  reason."  Even  as  the  rainbow-tinted  riiell,  which 

From  the  specimens  we  have  given,  it  .      ^^®* 

will  be  seen  at  once,  that  our  auflior  is  a  ^^}^  ^«?R  »*  bottom  of  the  sea,  hath  all 

pretty  bold  thinker  and  speaker,  espe-  Colors  of  skies,  and  flowers,  and  gems,  and 

rinllv    fnr    nno    ar^    ^«««         TPl^n    hZ^lr  plumes,  .  .   .     _     . 


true."    Indeed,  nothing  strikes  one  oft-  -And  in  another  place  he  says, 

ener  or  harder,  while  reading  it,  than  the  «« He  wrote  the  book,  not  in  contempt  of 

author's  suiprising  familianty  with  the  rule. 

Divine  counsels.     But,  how  much  soever  And  not  in  hate,  but  in  the  self-made  rule 

one  may  marvel  at  the  contents  of  the  That  there  was  none  to  him,  but  to  himself 

book,  he  is  by  no  means  to  doubt  their  He  was  his  sole  rule,  and  had  right  to  be." 

truth.    Of  course  such  a  modest  youth  All  this  looks  as  if  the  author  knew 

wouW  not   venture    thus   to    develope  ^hat  he  had  done,  and  why  he  had  done 

Ctastoamty  out  of  the  chrysalis  into  the  it;  and,  at  aU  events,  did  not  mean  to 

butterfly  on  lus  own  responsibility.    Ac-  pjead  youth  or  ignorance  in  extenuation 

cordingly  he  has  taken  care  to  inform  us  of  faults ;  and  if,  as  he  assures  us, 

all  about  the  source  and  occasion  of  his  ,.-,:,       ..•             .       •    «. -^             •» 

disclosures.    -  He  spake  inspired ;  night  Everything^urged  agamst  it  proves  its 

and  day  thought  came  unhelwd,  un-  ^nd  faithfulness  to  nature," 
sought,  like  blood  to  his  heart :  God  was  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  «  , 
with  him ;  and  bade  old  Time  unclai^  surely  he  and  his  admirers  will  rather 
his  heart  to  the  youth,  and  teach  the  thank  than  blame  us  for  censuring  it. 
book  of  ages."  And  yet  « the  course  of  His  eflBrontery,  in  thus  avowinjr  what  we 
study  he  went  through  was  of  the  soul-  ^^  supposed  everthing  calling  itself  man- 
rack."  Strange  he  should  have  racked  ho<^  would  be  ashamed  to  confess,  is  cer- 
his  soul  so  terribly  for  thoughts  which  tainly  deserving  of  wonder,  if  not  of  ap- 
came  unhelped  and  undesired.  Perhaps,  plause.  But 'tis  part  ofhiscreed,  that  "hell 
however,  his  Ubor  was  in  prying  open  *s  more  bearable  than  nothingness:"  and 
his  soul  to  let  the  divme  afflatus  blow  he  seems  to  think  that  scorn  ofeverything 
through.  Again,  spwiking  of  himself,  the  uast  has  looked  upon  as  wise  and 
he  teUs  us,  good,  is  the  surest  way  to  win  the  favor 
uT'  ir  f  ^^  ^®  present  Perhi^w  he  is  right  in 
^  y  1.  ,"  Tis  no  task  for  suns  this,  though  we  confess  ourselves  forced 
Toshine;  he  knew  himself  a  bard  ordaij^,  ^  regardlt  as  rather  an  equivocal  corn- 
More  than  inspired,  inspirited  of  God.^  ^^  ^  ^  p^^^^       ^ 

Thus  it  appears,  the  book  and  all  its  The  poem,  we  are  informed  in  the  out- 
contents  came  through  the  author,  not  set,  is  a  sort  of  abstract,  and  fifth  essence 
from  him ;  he  was  but  an  electrical  rod,  of  human  life,  or,  in  the  author's  own 
to  draw  down  the  lightnings  of  heaven  words, "  a  sketch  of  world-life ;"  especial- 
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ly  "  the  life  of  youth,  its  powers,  aims,  "  The  mortal  ia  the  model  of  all  men."* 

deeds,  failings ;  the  manifold  and  mani-  «  The  hero  is  the  world-man  in  whose 

fest  foibles,  follies,  trials,  sufferings  of  a  heart 

young,  hot,  lyjschooled  heart  that  has  had  One  passion  stands  for  all,  the  moat  in- 

Its  own  way  in  life."    Of  course,  if  the  dulged.'* 

heart  had  not  "  had  its  own  way  in  life,"  Of  course,  therefore,  the  hero  is  as  oe- 

the  delineation  would  not  be  **  a  sketch  of  culiar,  as  sui-generis,  as  the  book  itself; 

world-life,"  as  it  is,  since  the  hearts  of  we  have  never  found  anything  at  aD  le- 

the  young  are  always  left  to  their  own  sembling  him.    Hitherto  it  hs^  been  our 

instincts  and  impulses,  without  external  fortune,  or  misfortune,  to  see  none  bnt 

guidance  or  restraint.    Again  the  author  men  of  particular  times  and  places ;  the 

says,  man  of  all  times  and  places,  or  ojf  no 

«  All  along  it  is  the  heart  of  man  Ji°^f  ^^^ ,  place,  we  have  n?ver  bera  so 

Emblemed,  created  and  creaUve  mind."  }«cky  as  to  meet  with  save  in  bad  books  : 

in  short,  we  have  known  men  of  vanons 

Nevertheless,  our  author  does  not,  like  national  and  individual  peculiarities ;  but 

other  bards,  draw  man  dressed  the  model,  the  prototype  of  all  men,  the 

"In  manners,  customs,  forms,  appear-'  f/^^  who  was  all  wi&out  b^  any  rf 

ances  them,  we  have  not  seen,  or  had  not  nntu 

Laws,  places,  times,  and  countless  acci-  we  read  "  Festus."    So,  also,  of  Lucifer; 

dents  he  has  nothing  in  common  with  nnj  of 

Of  peace  and  polity ;"  the  devils  hiuierto  discovered ;  he  is  a 

•              •              *              *  touch,  or  rather,  several  touches  above 

"  It  is  2i8iatu€d  mind  and  nalted  heart  all    tiiat  heathenism  has    imagined,  or 


Which  is  struck  out."  Christianity  revealed.    We,  in  our  sim- 


presented  without,  concealment  or  disfig-  "«»«^»'  "*«  "?'«  "^"  ,Ti^         a       ' 

urement,inaU  it^  native,  essenUal,  ui^-  P^^^^'  rebellious,  unt^chaWe,  and  un- 

versal  elements  and  attributes.    We  may  governable;  a  liaximd  deceiver,  seducing 

be  assured,  then,  that  here  is  « the  truth,  ^^'^  5^1  ^^"^  ^^S"  ^^S  "^  *ii  ^ 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  own  de^cUon.  But  this  is  all  amis- 
truth  ;"  that  the  author  h^  pierced  take.  The  devil,  it  seems,  is  but  God's 
throuffh  the  accidents  of  local  and  indi-  shadow : 

vidua!  nature,  to  what  is  central  and  uni-  "  There  is  but  one  great  right  and  good, 
versal.  If,  therefore,  we  find  anything  ^^^  ^^^  ,.  j  v 
here  which  seems  to  contradict  our  ob-  ^^^  wrong  are  shades  thereof,  not  sub- 
servation,  it  is  because  we  have  not  gone  stances ; 
far  enough  into  things ;  because  we  have  yr  that "  God  is  all  that  the  devil  seems,'** 
stopped  at  or  about  the  surface,  while  our  hi  other  words,  Satan  turns  out  to  be  only 
author  has  gone  to  the  centre  and  core,  a  most  reUgious  and  veracious  personage 
Nav,  that  he  differs  from  all  who  have  in  disguise ;  the  most  obedient  servant  of 
wntton  before  him,  and .  even  contradicts  God  and  the  most  untiring  friend  of 
them,  is  itself  a  kind  of  proof  that  he  is  man ;  incurring  God^s  wrath  that  he 
right ;  for  is  it  not  a  fact  that  others  have  may  the  better  work  out  his  will,  and  en- 
given  us  merely  some  of  the  clothes  and  ticing  men  into  sin  that  he  may  the  bet* 
skin  of  humanity  ?  and  must  he  not  per-  ter  cfifect  their  salvation ;  ever  breaking 
force  contradict  them,  who  grasps  and  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  but  keep- 
unfolds  the  heart  ?  Thus  we  may  know  ing  it  to  the  hope ;  alwavs  uttering  the 
this  representation  is  true  in  proportion  profoundest  truths,  which  seem  lies,  in- 
as  it  differs  from  all  others  that  we  have  deed,  but  only  because  they  are  so  very 
seen.  The  more  our  author  contradicts  profound  that  we  cannot  see  their  truth, 
common  experience,  the  more  evidence  To  be  sure,  ho  seevis  the  enemy  of  God 
we  have  of  his  superior  insight.  and  man,  striving  to  defeat  the  one  and 
Featus  himself  is,  it  seems,  the  repre-  destroy  the  other ;  but  this  is  because  he 
sentative  of  all  mankind  ;  an  impersona-  ki#ws  the  shortest  road  to  perfect  holi- 
tion  of  the  whole  human  race,  concen-  ness  and  happiness  lies  through  the  op- 
trating  and  embodying  all  that  belongs  to  posite  extremes  of  wickedness  and  mise- 
man  as  man,  and  excluding  all  he  has  as  a  ry :  so  that,  if  men  would  reach  heaven, 
member  of  any  particular  nation,  society,  they  must  not  turn  about,  but  drive  faster 
or  family.  ah^ ;  and,    instead    of   forsaking  thr 
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devil,  try  to  outstrip  him  in  the  way  he  is  upon  proclamation  is  made,  that  the  des- 

going.    Our  author  and  the  devil  have  tined  victim  of  his  benevolent  enmity,  as 

ascertained  that,  one  of  the  elect,  is 

**  When  creatures  stray  "  Hallowed  to  the  ends  of  Heaven, 

Farthest  from  God.  then  warmest  towards  That  though  he  plunged  his  soul  in  sin 

them  burns  "*'®  ^  sword 

His  love,  even  as  the  sun  beams  hotliest  on  ^'^  ^*t^» »'  ^^^^  "nowise  cling  to  him." 

The  earth  when  distant  most ;"  Next  comes   an  announcement   to  the 


ty,  the  meaning  is,  they  shaU  be  des&oy-  ^  °«^  P"^  ^  ^^P^X  '?^  the  Divine 

a  into  salvatTon     Now,  we  would  nit  ^°fS^\^,  t"""^..*^^^"' '"  F*l^  ^ 

pretend  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  repie-  ^?^  5  *^"*  ^"^*^«^  *T^  w  ^vf  1^ 

Sentation;    but  we  womier  our  auSior  of  the  present  world  is  to  be  but  the  be- 

should  this  letoutthesecretofthedevU's  guimng  of  a  better,  is  as  greatly  dehght- 
good  intentions  toward  us,  lest  by  so 

doing  he  might  defeat  them.    The  devil  **  The  world  shall  perish  as  a  worm 

obviously  can  succeed  in  his  benevolent  Upon  destruction's  path ;  the  universe 

purposes,  only  on  condition  that  we  be  Evanish  like  a  ghost  before  the  sun, 

kept  ignorant  of  them.    He  is,  indeed,  a  Yea,  like  a  doubt  before  the  truth  of  God, 

sort  <rf  holv,  beneficent  traitor,  who  does  Yet  nothing  more  than  death  shall  perish.'' 

evil  only  that  good  may  come ;  who  has  And  is  the   whole  universe,  then,  no- 

to  seem  our  enemy,  in  order  to  he  our  thing  but  death  7    But  this,  we  presume, 

fiiend ;  whose  bu^ess  it  is  to  smuggle  is  one  of  the  profound  inconsistencies 

good  into  us  under  the  disguise  of  evil :  which  the  autlwr  boasts  of,  probably  as 

to  seduce  us  into  righteousness,  and  be-  evincing  his  competency  to  make  new 

tray  us  into  heaven.    To  acquaint  us,  revelations.      Perhaps,    however,  while 

therefore,  with  his  designs,  is  certainly  opening  the  old  mysteries,  he  thought 

the  surest  way  to  thwart  them  ;  it  is  to  best  to  supply  their  place  with  new  ones ; 

be  feared  we  shall  hardly  consent  to  go  and  this  is  one  of  the  substitutes, 
along  with  him,  after  we  have  learnt  to        The  jpreliminaries  to  the  temptation 

what  a  meeting  of  extremes  he  is  leading  being  aU  adjusted  in  the  first  scene,  the 

us.     Assuredly,  if  men  choose  darkness  second  brings   us  pat   upon   the   hero 

rather  than  light  because  their  deeds  are  himself.    Festus,  wno,  though  hitherto 

evil,  they  will  be  apt  to  back  out  of  the  untempted,  we  should  think   had   just 

darkness,  when  told  what  a  flood  of  light  emerged  fh)m  a  debauch,  where  he  has 

they  are  approaching.     Strange  our  au-  reveled  himself  into  satiety  and  disgust, 

thor  did  not  think  of  this,  and  conclude  it  comes  before  us  musing  upon  the  vanity 

best  to  leave  the  revelation  of  such  things  of  earthly  pleasures,  and  the  meanness  of 

where  the  Scriptures  have  left  it    But  human  life.    Though  blest  through  child- 

perhaps  he    thinks  the  time  has   now  hood 

come  for  the  mysteries  to  be  opened.  ^  ».•      , 

For  the  present,  however,  we  are  chiefly        "  With  all  the  sweet  and  wcred  ties  of 

concerned  with  the  book  as  a  work  of  M  .» ,  -  *        "j      ^ 

tAmi^rucu  wiui  uic  uwn  oe  a  wuxiw  ui  ^^  prayerful  love  of  i»arents,  pride  of 

The  beginning  of  the  poem  seems  to  prosperity,  Sealth,  and  ease,  the  aids 

have  been  suggested  by  a  passage  in  the  Qf  i^rning,  social  <Jonverse  with  the  good 

book  of  Job:  "Now  there  was  a  day  j^^  gifted;   hopeful,  generous,  earnest, 
when  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present  rich 

themselves  before  the  Lord,  and  Satan  in  common  i^ith  high  spirits,  loving  truth 

came  also  among  them."     The  scene  And  wisdom  for  their  own  divinest  selves;" 

opens  in  heaven,  with  a  hymn  from  the       .„  ^i.  i_    ^  j   i. 

sTiaphim  and  Cherubim  d  the  Creator,  «tiU.  even  in  youth,  he  finds  he  can  enjoy 

which  is  followed  by  Lucifer  in  a  long,  c«|^ought  which  has  not  the  honied  sting 

loud  burst  of  praise,  ending  in  a  prayer  of  sin ; 

for  liberty  to  tempt  "a  certain  youth  That  wanton  whetting  of  the  soul,  which, 

among  the  sons  of  men."    Of  course  his  while 

request,  urged  with  so  much  zeal  and  de-  It  gives  a  finer,  keener  edge  for  pleasare, 

votion,  is  unmediately  granted;  where-  Wastes  more  and  dulls  the  sooner :" 
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and  since  his  heart  has  got "  dizzy  with  that  he  cannot  enjoy  them,  vows  to  ^  re- 
its  drunken  dance,'^  he  is  resolved,  that  new  it  in  him ;"  to  make  it 
"  the  voluptuous  vanities  of  life"  shall  «  The  bosom  favorite  of  every  beauty, 

"  Enchain,  enchant,  and  cheat  his  soul  no  ^^^^  ^  *  rosebud  ;•' 

more."  so  that  he  shall 

*  •  •  •  "Render  happy 

"  What  of  all  things  here   is   worth  a  By  naming  who  may  love  him." 

How  mean,  how  miserable  every  care !  ®"*  ^^  is  not  half  that  Lucifer  will  do 

And  then,  the  ceaseless,  changeless,  hope-  ^<>r  ^"^  > 

less  round  « ^u  secrets  he  shaU  ken,  aU  mysteries 
Vt  weariness,  and  heartlessness  and  wo,  construe  * 

And  vice  and  vanity  !"  At  nothing  marvel ;'  all  the  veins  which 
Such  are  his  melancholy  reflections  on  ,     stretch 

this  occasion.    Presently,   however,  he  Unsearchable  by  human  eyes,  of  lore 

gUdes  into  a  very  pious,  philanthropic  ^^^  precious,  most  profound,  to  his  shall 

mood ;  (who  knows  not  that  a  life  of  de-  a  ^a  ^^^  \-\%  ^  j.,-* » 

baucherV  is  the  shortest  road  to  true  phi-  ^"^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^  ^"*'- 

lanthropy  7)  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  give  Still  the  bait,  bi^  as  it  is,  doee  not  take  ; 

place  to  the  lusts  of  the  mind  ;  he  waxes  perhaps  it  is  rather  too  bi^  for  Festna  to 

vastly  ambitious  of  moral  and  intellectual  swallow.  He  has  entire  futh,  to  be  sure, 

power ;  longs  to  be  the  "  sun-mind"  of  in  all  Lucifer  says ;  but  appears  Bcme- 

creation,  that  he  may  ''  warm  the  world  what  coy  or  sullen,  and  denies  his  soit, 

to  love,  and  worship,  and  bright  life."  though,  perhaps,  only  to  make  him  sue 

Rather  an  inauspicious  state  of  mind,  one  the  harder.    There  is,  it  seems,  but  one 

would  think,  for  the  tempter  to  find  him  thing  for  which  Festus  will  sell  himsdf 

in ;  nevertheless,  Lucifer*  is  a  brave  fel-  to  Lucifer ;  and  that  is  the  assuiance  of 

low  and  resolves  to  attack  him.    How  immortality : 

Festus  -should  have  got  so  sick  of  the  « ^    ,  ,      *         deaihle-  lonl   h« 

pleasures  of  sin  without  being  tempted  woSl^lcwT  it "      ^^^^^  ~"^'  ^ 

before,  the  author  does  not  inform  us ;  in 

this  case  he  seems  the  tempter  rather  This  assurance  Lucifer  for  some  time 

than  the  tempted.    The  devi^  however,  declines   giving  him,   but,  after  moch 

has  kept  an  eye  upon  him,  waiting  till  wrangling  and  some  white-lyinjr,  flnaDj 

he  should  become  temptable  before  ven-  gives  it  bv  calling  up  the  spirit  of  Ms 

turing  upon  him.    Lucifer  had  "  heard  deceased  lady-love ;   whereupon  Festus 

his  prayer,"  and  seen  strikes  a  bargain  with  him.    Festus,  it  is 

"  The  secret  longings,  unsaid  thonghto,  ^^'  ''*f,  ^^'^^if^,  f^  m  immor- 

Which  prey  upon  his  heart,  lilce  night  ^^^  «",  ^-^f^  ^""^^U^^J^ 

nres  on  reasons  for  his  faith,  and  gets  quite  des- 

A  heath  •"  perate  in  quest  of  them.     Why  Lncifi^ 

^'  "'--'"g ^^  •>•«"•  p-«>  j"-^"  ^"SrStnitt^n'z  fZ^: 

«*  To  test  Its  worth,  and  show  he  held  it  quest  of  them,  is  not  revealed.    Perhaps 

brave,"  iJiig  jg  one  Qf  ^^  cases  where,  as  tne 

he  comes  to  him,  not  in  any  attractive  or  author  tells  us,  "  the  lines  have  undeiv 

deceptive  disguise,  "  but  as  the  soul  of  meanings ;"  something  esoteric  and  ao- 

hell  and  evil,'       .  cessible  only  to  the  initiated.    However, 

«  To  proffer  him  th«  earth ;  to  set  Lucifer  yields  at  last,  when  he  sees  there 

Him  on  a  throne — the  Uir^ne  of  will  un-  is  do  other  way  to  catch  him ;  so  that  it 

bound —  is  not  so  much  a  triumph  of  Lucifer  over 

To  crown  his  life  with  liberty  hnd  joy,  Festus,  as  of  Festus  over  Lucifer.     Pos- 

And  make  him  free  and  mighty  even  as  sibly  Lucifer  keeps  back  this  assurance 

'^^™^®"-  from  policy, « lest  too  light  winning  might 


,,  -.,  ,  ,  ,       .  make  the  prize  liffht ;"  for  its  only  ^.^m^^^ 

beaut  -  unimagin^d  on  Festus,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is,  to 

All,  all  that  i?deUciou8,  brilliant,  great,  P^^f  ^^™  ""IJ^^^  P??^%''^  immortaKty, 

Of  worldly  things,"  *"^  ^^^^  hi^  appetite  for  worldly  plea- 

^  .  sures. 

Lucifer  offers  him ;  and,  knowing  "  the        No  sooner  is  Festus  assured  of  a  future 

worm  of  sin  has  eaten  out  his  heart"  so  life,  than  he  ascertains  by  the  light  of  his 
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own  reason,  and  in  spite  of  Lucifer's  ar-  "  This  wild  and  whirlwind  touch  of  pas- 
ffuments  to  the  contrary,  that  it  is  to  be  a  sion 

happy  one.    Here  follows  a  pretty  fierce  Which,  thopgh  it  hardly  lit  upon  the  lip, 
encounter  of  wit  and  logic  m  regard  to  ^ith  breathless  swiftness  sucked  his  soul 
future  retribution.    Whether  Lucifer  ad-  «  ♦w^°^,"?.,^     .   „  ,u      v*   r  •*., 
vocates  the  doctrine  of  such  a  retribution  ^  ^'^  ^*^  ^°"^  »^»  ^^  ^^  ^°"K?*  ^^  '^ 
in  order  to  tempt  his  antagonist  into  seems  to  have  detached  his  affections 
looseness  of  life,  or  to  confirm  him  in  an  somewhat  frcMn  his  "  foe-friend."  Their 
opposite  opinion,  is  left  in  doubt    At  all  next  meeting,  which  takes  place  in  Any- 
events,  Festus  finds  philosophy  and  phi-  where,  begins  with  a  downright  blow  up: 
lanthropy  so  much  against  the  doctrme,  however,  after  some  pretty  fierce  scorn- 
that  not  even  the  devil  himself  can  per-  ing,  and  threatening,  and  fire-spitting, 
suade  him  to  accept  it    He  has  ascer-  they  get  reconciled  and  start  off  on  their 
tained,  it  seems,  that  *'  sin  is  not  of  Uie  enterprise,  the  one  to  fulfill  his  promises, 
spirit,  but  of  the   flesh  which  blindeth  the  other  to  reap  the  harvest  of  their  ful- 
spirit ;"  and  that,  being  of  the  flesh,  it  fiUment    Passing  by  the  market-place  of 
must  necessarily  perish  with  the  flesh.  &  country  town,  where  men  are  busy  at 
Besides,  to  admit  that  men  are  to  be  pun-  their  callings,  the  two  get  deeplv  engag- 
ished  hereafter,  is  to  admit  that  they  d&-  6d  about  the  greatness  and  littleness  of 
serve  to  be  punished ;  and  he  loves  them  human  life,  when  Lucifer  takes  occasion 
too  well  to  admit  that    With  philosophy  to  ur^e  upon  his  pupil  the  carpe-diem 
and  philanthropy  thus  on  his  side,  he  of  principle,  advising^  nim  to  enjoy  the  pres- 
course  floors  the  devil.    Though  he  no-  ^nt,  mindless  of  uie  past  and  future,  on 
where  catches  Lucifer  in  a  lie,  he  appears  the  ground  ''  that  nothing  but  what  is, 
to  take  for  granted  that  he  is  rather  given  is ;"  until  they  fall  in  with  a  funeral  pro- 
to  fibbing,  and  that,  in  his  arguing  for  cession  following  the  remains  of  one  who, 
a  future  punishment,  "  the  wish  is  father  it  seems,  has  diS  of  a  broken  heart,  be- 
to  the  diought"    This  doctrine  seems  to  cause  Festus  had  deserted  her.    Festus 
be  one  of  the  stated  means  whereby  Lu-  joins  in  mourning  for  her,  and,  finding  her 
cifer  seduces  men  into  sin;  for  he  of  much  lovelier  in  death  than  she  was  alive, 
course  wishes  to  get  them  into  sin  as  he  very  saeely  concludes,  that,  after  all, 
deeply  as  possible,  on  the  ground  that,  "  living  is  but  a  foolish  habit,"  and  means 
the  greater  the  sin,  the  greater  the  salva-  to  break  himself  of  it    soon.      At  the 
tion  ;  a  thing  which,  as  we  have  already  close  of  the  obsequies,  the  two  have  a 
seen,  it  is  Lucifer's  vocation  to  promote  ^^^  of  '*  exquisite  fine  fun,"  in  practic- 
to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  ing  religious  quackeries  upon  the  crowd. 
In  all  this,  the  author  so  totally  re-  Putting  on  the  style  of  a  "mad  ranter," 
verses  all  the  ordinary  grounds  and  mo-  Lucifer  harangues  the  people  in  a  kind 
tives  of  human  action,  that  we  are  not  of  sanctified  buffoonery  wnich  reminds 
quite  sure  we  have  caught  his  true  mean-  ^^  powerfully  of  what  we  have  some- 
ing.     We  are  so  used  to  seeing  things  times  heard  at  camp-meetings  and  revi- 
by  day-light,  that  we  cannot  see  them  so  vals.     This  is  followed  by  an  extempore 
well  in  the  dark.    However,  next  follows  prayer  from  Festus,  as  long  and  dull  as 
a  pretty  fine  love-scrape,  wherein  our  he-  over  came  from  the  lips  of  a  puritan 
ro  revels  in  the  most  voluptuous  images  preacher-,  at  the  close  of  which  Lucifer 
and  anticipations,  protesting  to  the  toir  gives  out  a  hymn,  then  pronounces  a  ben- 
object,  that  in  vain  he  ediction,  and  the  two  pass  on  highly  de- 
,,  -.^  .       ^    ,            ^      -        ^      ,  lighted  with  the  trick  they  have  been 
Strives  to  love  aught  of  earth  or  heaven  playing.    As  Lucifer's  first  business  is 

She  is^hie'fi'rlt,  last,  only  love  ;  nor  shall  ^  "^T'^'  ,^  ^"'^   P^P^'f   P^'*°°  ^^^ 

Another  ever  tempt  his  heart."  knowledge,  the  two  set  out  on  a  yoyagp 

'^        0  of  discovery,  and  take  a  very  rapid  aen- 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  is  visited  with  al  trip  round  the  world,  studying  Geogra- 

a  most  supernatural  insight,  with  "  the  phy  as  they  pass.    Returning  from  this 

ken  of  Angels,"  so  that  neither  sky,  nor  tour  they  go  to  a  village  feast,  for  the 

ni^ht,  nor  earth  hinders  him  from  seeing  purpose,  apparently,  of  studying  human 

quite  "through  the  forms  of  things  into  nature.    Here  they  meet  all  sorts  of  peo- 

their  essence,"  and    even  through  the  pie,  if  not  more,  and,  what  with  ioking, 

mvsteries  of  life,  death  and  immortality ;  singing,  dancing,  caid-playing,  and  much 

all  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  work  of  profound  talk  on  various  subjects,  scien- 

love  and  Li|pifer.  tific,  religious,  and  political,  have  as  mer- 
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ry  a  time  as  need  be.    After  avisit  to  the  leaves  them  free  to  clasp  another;  eo 

centre  of  the  earth,  ''in  the  fire-crypts  of  that  the  whole  book  is  stnfied  with  die 

the  world," — ^where  they  do  riot  stay  long,  veiy  epicurism  of  love.    On  the  whole, 

because  such  deep  researches  awaken  Festus  is  rather  the  most  versatile,  to- 

hi^h  aspirations,  and  make  them  long  for  multuous,  and  ravishing  lover  we  shall 

li^t, — they  encounter  in  their  travSs,  a  anywhere  find.     After  solving  all  the 

ruined  temple,  once  sacred  to  the  sun ;  mysteries,  pocketing  all  the  secrets,  and 

when  Festus,  feeling  "the  exposition"  of  sipping  all  the  delimits  of  creation ;  after 

worship  upon  him,  and  knowing  that  visiting  heaven  and  stealing  thence  some 

"  the  truly  noly  soul,  which  hath  received  fine  jewelry  for  his  lady-love  ;  after  vari- 

the  unattainable,  can  hallow  hell,"  turns  ous  short  excursions,  one  through  space, 

aside  to  indulge  in  religious  exercises,  one  to  Everywhere,  one  to  HeU,  one  to 

He  elects  himself  priest  and  makes  "  a  Nowhere,  one  to  a  lady's  drawing-room, 

sacred  offering  to  God,"  well  assured,  besides  sundiy  other  places  too  nomer- 

that  one  whom  ''  God  has  hallowed  by  ous  to  mention,  extracting  and  concen- 

choosing  him,  lacks  not  consecration  at  trating  the  essence  of  them  all;  and  &- 

best  hands."    In  these  proceedings  Lu-  nally,  after  a  series  of  most  ecstatic  gal- 

cifer  takes  no  part,  except  to  furnish  fire,  lantries  with  one  of  Lucifer's  best,  divin- 

wherewith  to  kindle  tiie  sacrifice.    For  est  ladies; — aft^r  all  this,  and  a  great  deal 

their  next  lesson  they  resort  to  a  huge  more,  our  hero  mounts  the  thrcme  of  the 

metropolis,  and  cultivate  an  acquaintance  world,  and  mves  his  law  to  the  natioDB, 

with  citv  life.    This  is  followed  by  a  short  which  law  is,  that  they  shall  all  do  just 

trip  to  the  Planet  Venus,  where,  among  precisely  as  they  have  a  mind  to.    No 

other    spirits,  Festus  finds    "  the  holy  sooner  nas  he  grasped  the  reins  of  nni- 

Muse,"  with  whom  he  waxes  amazingly  versal  empire,  man  death  falls  upon  his 

poetical,   and  the  deceased  Angela,  his  subjects,  and,  last  upon  himself;  and 

first    and    only    love,    whose   presence  they  all  migrate  forthwith  to  the  skies, 

throws  him  into  the  ecstacy  of  passion.  Here -follows  a  general  mixing  np  of  all 

Thus  Festus  circulates  about  tne  uni-  things,  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  angels, 

verse,  rolHng  and  rioting,  and  carousing  men  and  devils ;  but  the  love  of  heaven 

in  all  the  luxuries  of  love,  knowledge,  proves  too  much  for  the  sin  of  both  the 

worship,  and  dominion.    Not  a  promise  other  places,  and  the  absorption  of  the  lat- 

has  Lucifer  made  to  him,  but  is  fulfilled,  ter,  with  all  its  contents,  into  the  former, 

and  more  than  fulfilled  :  constitutes  the  catastrophe  of  the  drama. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  this  stupen- 
"  He  is  an  universal  favorite  ;  dous  poem.  As  the  book  gives  a  birds- 
Old  men  admire  him  deeply  for  his  beauty,  eye  view  of  all  things  and  more  too,  so 
Youn^  women  for  his  genius  and  strict  we  have  aimed  to  give  a  birds-eye  view 
virtue,  , .  ,  of  the  book.  If  this  abstract  does  not 
And  young  men  for  his  modesty  and  wis-  astonish  the  reader,  we  know  of  nothing 
All  f»°™*'   V        V      »     V          1     r  n  short  of  the  book  itself  that  will.    But 

faced                                          '  '^  ^^^'^  "^^  '^"^^  ^^"^^  ™^*°^°^  '^  "^ 

Like  plane'ts  to  the  sun,  or  owls  to  a  rush-  ^}^^^  ^    ^^  ^^®  .  pei^nf  and  events  of  the 

light."  drama  stand  simply  for  themselves,  or 

are  they  meant  to  body  forth  some  genor- 

Ile  is,  as  wo  should  say,  death  among  al  truth  ?    Doubtless  the  meaning  is  oc- 

ladies ;  perfectly  irresistible ;    all  whom  cult, — so  very  occult,  we  fear,  Uiat  no 

he  approaches  fall  before  him,  and  he  be-  one,  not  even  the  author  himself,  can  find 

fore  tnein.    As  susceptible  as  he  is  cap-  out  what  it  is  ;  for  the  author  takes  care 

tivating,  he  finds  every  lady  he  meets  tlie  to  inform  us  that  the  book  is  very  deep, 

purest,  sweetest,  loveliest  creature  he  has  "  tlie  moaning  always  dwelling  in  the 

ever  seen,  and  makes  as  many  broken  word    in   secret 'sanctity."      We  have 

hearts  as  he  finds  beautiful  faces.     His  brought  to  the  work  all  the  patience  and 

love  is  always  of  that  deep,  divine  sort  perseverance  we  are  master  of,  and  yet 

which  lasts  only  while  the  object  is  pres-  are   by  no  means   sure  we   have  even 

ent,  and  which  waxes  deeper  and  diviner  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  interior  signifi- 

the   closer  he  gcU  to  her;  so  redundant  cance.     Though  the  author  has  devoted 

is  his  generosity  of  heart,  that  he  cannot  a  whole  scene  to  the  sj)ccial  interpreta- 

chooso  but  embrace    every    beauty    he  tion  of  his  book,  the  utmost  we  can  ar- 

meets ;  and  no  sooner  does  he  embrace  rive  at  are    conjectures  respecting  its 

one  than  she  melts  in  his  arms,  and  thus  meaning.    Probably  this  resffits,  in  part. 
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from  the  fact,  that  the  religion  of  the  petaal  enjoyment  of  its  object,  he  imme- 

book,  if  it  have  any,  is  pretty  much  the  re-  diately  owns  his  deceptions  and  meets  the 

verse  of  all  that  the  world  has  been  used  hero's  demand  by  calling  up  the  departed 

to  regard  as  such.  An^la,  who,  it  seems,  is  the  first  form  in 

As  nearly,  however,  as  we  can  miess,  which  beauty  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
Festus  represents  the  human  mind,  and  stolen  his  heart.  Thus  Lucifer  cunning- 
Lucifer  the  principle  of  evil,  guiding  and  ly  waits  till  he  has  engaged  the  hercrs 
impelling  the  human  mind  to  the  acquisi-  heart  in  the  worit,  before  opening  to  him 
tion  of  knowledge.  Here  the  doctrine  the  sources  of  knowledge,  aware,  no 
obviously  is,  that  man  comes  at  truth  only  doubt,  that  the  head  will  not  continue  to 
by  the  mediation  and  ministration  of  evil ;  work  unless  the  heart  work  with  it ;  that 
and  hence,  as  all  truth  has  a  saving  and  the  mind  will  not  keep  up  its  interest  in 
regenerating  efficacy,  the  devil,  though  truth  as  truth,  unless  interested  in  it  as 
seemingly  Sie  enemy  of  man,  is  reaUy  beauty  at  the  same  time ;  that,  in  short, 
his  best  friend,  and,  though  seemingly  the  whatever  would  permanently  engage  the 
antagonist  of  God,  is  really  his  prime  thoughts,  must  first  engage  the  passions, 
minister.  The  hiunan  mind  gets  inspired  The  universal  favor  whicn  Festus  enjoys, 
(whether  of  heaven  or  heU  is  uncertain)  especially  among  the  women,  probably 
with  a  raging  thirst  for  knowledge  and,  signifies  the  popularity  naturally  conse- 
goaded  on  by  this  thirst,  sells  itself  to  quent  upon  mental  and  moral  power ; 
evil — like  Goethe's  Faust  to  Mephisto-  that  is,  the  tendency  of  human  nature  to 
philes — for  the  means  and  sources  of  grat-  hero-worship.  In  the  hero's  roving  about 
ification.  The  trips  which  Festus  takes  miscellaneously  through  Anywhere,  Ev- 
to  various  parts  of  the  universe,  at  the  erywhere,  Elsewhere  and  Nowhere,  stop- 
leading  and  instigation  of  Lucifer,  are  *  ping  on  his  way  at  all  the  intermediate 
the  excursions  of  the  human  mind,  under  places — ^now  exploring  the  centre  of  the 
temotation  in  quest  of  truth.  Thus,  the  earth,  that  is,  descending  into  himself — 
devil  conducts  the  soul  to  the  knowledge  now  exploring  the  heights  of  heaven — 
of  God :  evil  to  the  knowledge  of  good,  that  is,  ascending  up  to  God — we  have 
The  women,  whom  Festus  falls  so  despe-  the  twofold  influence  of  truth  and  beauty, 
rately  in  love  with  from  time  to  time,  re-  acting  at  once  as  antagonists  and  as 
present  Beauty,  ever  changing  her  form,  auxiharies  to  each  other — knowledge  ev- 
yet  ever  the  same  in  essence ;  and  the  ermore  prompting  to  love,  and  love  te 
hero's  passion  for  them,  represents  the  knowledge — tnrough  which  the  devil  is 
mind's  instinctive  love  of  the  beautiful,  in  enabled  to  keep  the  soul  busy,  in  workfng 
whatever  form  it  appears.  Our  author's  out  its  own  salvation.  The  crowning  of 
doctrine  is,  that  Festus  king  of  all  nations  and  people,  of 
„e             11        n*!--       u  .  .1-    1         i.  course  prefigures  the  passage  of  Know- 

^£au?y       ""          ^°^  ^^^^^  '^^  lS)wer-the  futuTe  subjection 

And  by  thaJ  love  they  are  redeemable  ;  ^^  «-"  ^^?"gf  ^  ^^  ^^"^  9^  ™^«^1  .«^^ 

For,  in  love  and  beauty  they  acknowledge  moral  might;   when  the  human  mind, 

good,  having  conquered  and  subdued  the  world. 

And  good  is  God."  ^^^  ^^  further  use  for  it,  and,  tossing  into 

the  jaws  of   destruction,  starts  off  in 

Accordingly  it  is  to  this  principle — love  quest  of  other  worlds  to  conquer.    Thus, 

of  the  beautiful — ^that  Lucifer  directs  his  the  mind's  innate,  indestructible  love  of 

main  exertions.    Perhaps  we  ought  to  re-  truth,  beauty,  and  power,  is  the  means  by 

mark,  by  the  way,  that,  in  our  author's  which  Satan  gets  it  under  his  control, 

view,  truth  and  beauty  are  the  same  thing  But,  though  the  human  mind  pursues 

seen  through  the  different  media  of  reason  these  objects  as  evil,  they  necessarily  be- 

and  affection ;  now  the  object  of  thought,  come  good  in  its  possession ;  for  evil  is 

now  of  love.    Hence  when  Festus,  insti-  but  the  shadow  of  good,  and  of  course 

gated  by  a  presentiment  of  immortality,  the  mind  has  to  grasp  the  substance  in 

waxes  clamorous  for  assurance  of  a  fu-  order  to  retain  the  shadow.    However,  as 

ture  life,  and  demands  that  a  spirit  be  the  mind  is  selfish  and  sinful  by  nature, 

raised  for  him,  Lucifer  denies  his  request,  truth  and  beauty  are  at  first  acceptable  to 

and  even  disclaims  the  power  to  grant  it.  it  only  in  the  form  of  pleasure ;  it  seeks 

When,  however,  he  finds  that  the  hero's  them  for  its  own  sake,  but  keeps  them  for 

anxiety  comes  from  his  intense  passion  theirs ;  using  them  only  as  means  of  self- 

for  the  beautiful,  projecting  itself  oeyond  gratification,  it  comes  to  love  them  as  ends, 

the  present  life,  and  burning  for  the  per-  and  to  forget  self  in  view  of  them ;  nay,  it 
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even  braves,  or  rather  embraces  hell  to  coQV-  enough  to  have  damned  Shakspeare  fifty 

pass  them ;  and  thus  the  extreme  of  self-  times. 

assertion  passes  naturally  into  the  opposite  Such  being  the  plan  of  the  work,  our 

extreme  of  self-renunciation.  This  selfish,  next  concern  is  with  the  execution.   The 

sinful  passion  of  the  mind  for  truth  and  reader  will  please  observe,  that  we  have 

beauty ;  this  loving  them  only  for  the  plea-  no  quarrel  with  the  author's  plan ;  we  do 

sure  it  may  have  of  them,  until  the  passion  not  pretend  to  criticise  it,  but  only  to  ^ve 

is  finally  driven  to  a  complete  annulling  of  a  statement  of  it.    As  an  artist  (and  it  is 

self,  is  probably  shadowed  forth  in  the  in  this  character  that  we  have  now  to 

hero's  ecstatic  gallantries  with  his  last  deal  with  him)  he  had  a  riffht  to  propose 

lady-love,  when  he  appears  willing  to  whatever  plan  he  saw  fit ;  his  executicm, 

commit  all  sin  and  incur  all  suffering,  however,  is  subject  to  the  judgment  of 

provided  that,  by  doing  so,  he  may  become  others.    The  book,  be  it  rememberedy 

one  with  the  object  of  his  passion.    This  comes  to  us  as  a  poem ;  and  not  only  so, 

willingiiess  to  do  and  suffer  all  evil,  for  but  as  a  sacred  poem.    By  a  poem  we  of 

the  eSke  of  an  union  with  truth  and  course  mean  a  work  of  art ;  that  is,  a 

beauty,  is,  of  course,  the  height  of  dis-  consistent,  harmonious,  organic  whole. 

interestedness ;  and  thus  do  the  extremes  Now,  we  shall  maintain  that  the  book 

of  sinfulness  and  holiness,  of  perdition  does  not  fulfill  the  conditions*  of  such  a 

and  salvation,  meet  together.  work ;  that  it  has  nothing  of  the  nature 

Such,  as  nearly  as  we  can  gather,  is  of  a  poem  except  the  form ;  that  it  is  not 
the  deep  significance  of  this  deeply  sig-  entitled  to  any  place  whatever,  not  even 
nificant  prcBuction.  The  one  idea,  how-  the  lowest,  among  works  of  art 
ever,  (if  it  be  proper  to  call  it  an  idea,)  The  rank  of  artist,  we  are  aware,  is 
which  rides  paramount  over  the  whole  one  which  many  very  wise  and  good 
book,  and  imparts  to  it  whatever  of  unity  men  have  striven  to  reach,  but  have  not 
it  possesses,  is  that  of  love  triumphing  been  able ;  the  fallinff  short  of  it,  there- 
in, through,  and  over  every  other  princi-  fore,  ou^t  not  of  itself  to  deprive  the  as- 
ple.  It  is  this  principle  which  suffers  pirant  of  a  kind  and  even  commendatory 
evil  to  run  riot  through  creation ;  which  criticism.  The  truth  is,  woiius  of  art,  in 
kindled  the  fires  of  hell  and  plunged  the  poetry,  that  is,  poems,  are  not  nearly  so 
devil  into  them ;  which  now  lets,  or  rather  plenty  as  many  people  suppose ;  they  are 
sends  him  out  on  errands  of  salvation  to  a  very  high  ana  different  order  of  pro- 
man;  and  which  acts  alike  within  and  duction;  and  many  things  have  been  pro- 
upon  the  soul,  at  once  prompting  and  pun-  duced,  which,  though  not  good  enough  to 
ishing,  preventing  and  forgiving,  fiin.  The  be  admitted  into  mis  oroer,  are,  never- 
angels  rebelled  from  love ;  tiie  devil  theless,  very  good ;  and  their  authors  have 
tempts  from  love ;  and  men  sin  from  love,  deserved,  and  have  received,  well  of  man- 
Love,  in  short,  is  a  kind  of  spiritual  gravi-  kind  for  producing  them.  Assuredly, 
tation  acting  towards  and  from  the  Centre  therefore,  our  author  ought  not  to  be 
and  Soul  of  the  universe  over  all  created  blamed  merely  for  failing  to  give  Us  a 
intelligence;  so  that  the  faster  and  farther  work  of  art;  he  might  nave  given  us 
they  run  from  that  Centre,  the  sooner  they  much  wholesome  instruction  or  harmless 
reach  death,  the  point  from  which  they  pleasure  in  a  far  humbler  forta.  An  au- 
can  only  be  drawn  back  into  it.  As  this  thor  is  not  to  be  censured,  or  denied  a 
principle  attains  its  highest  development  place  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  because  ho 
in  the  highest  persons,  so  God's  love  to-  nas  not  the  genius  of  Homer  or  Shak- 
wards  his  creature  reaches  its  culmina-  speare.  But  what  we  do  blame  our  au- 
tion  when  the  creature,  preferring  suffer-  thor  for  is,  that,  without  the  abiUty  to  ppo- 
ing  to  submission,  braves  and  defies  his  duce  a  work  of  art,  he  should  have  un- 
Maker  on  the  ground  that  "  it  is  better  to  dertaken  to  originate  a  new  religion — 
reign  in  hell  than  servo  in  heaven."  In  that,  without  the  genius  of  a  Homer  or  a 
this  way  is  the  creature  brought  Shakspeare,  he  should  have  presumed  to 
..mi         i-i  J,  1       .              ,  accomplish  what  Homer  and  Shakspeare 

To^know  God  s  love  is  more  than  all  his  j^^d  too  much  modesty  to  attempt.     With 

And  Trove  unto  himself  that  nought  but  l^^^^^  or  none  of  the  modesty  of  gem  us,  ho 
Qq^                                        °  has  ventured  on  a  subject  where  this  mo- 
Can  satisfy  the  soul  He  maketh  great."  ^<^sty  is  peculiarly  indispensable  to  the 

work,  even  as  a  work  of  art,  to  say  no- 

Surely,  after  this,  no  one  will  accuse  the  tiling  of  its  pretensions  as  a  religious 

book  of  unoriginahty.    It  has  originality  work.    In  a  sacred  poem,  one  would 
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really  think  a  recognition  of  sacrednees  claim  as  an  artist.    Assuredly  '*  Festus  " 

were  the  last  element  to  be  omitted.  The  has  a  right  to  be  tried  by  its  own  innate 

sentiment  of  awe  is  the  most  essential  laws,  provided  it  have  any.     K,  however, 

constituent  of.  such  a  poem,  simply  as  a  the  law  of  the  work  be  innate,  as  a  living, 

poem;  it  enters  into  the  very  idea  of  treat-  creative,  organizing  principle,  it  will,  of 

ins  a  sacred  subject,  we  ao  not  say  mo-  course,  be  found  to  pervaae  and  inform 

raUy,  but  poetically.    But  our  author,  as  the  whole  structure,  bringing  all  the  parts 

we  have  already  seen,  has  such  a  per-  into  harmony  and  consistency,  maidnf 

feet  love  of  holy  things,  that  he  carries  them  true  to  themselves,  and  to  each 

no  more  awe  amongst  them  thim  a  child  other;  in  a  word,  making  them  all  homo- 

amongst  his  plajrthings.    To  treat  divine  geneous  and  interdepen^nt. 
and  human  persons,  as  he  does,  with        By  the  dramatic  form  of  his  work,  the 

equal   freedom  and  familiarity,  is,  ob-  author  of  course  promised  a  development 

viously,  to  mistreat  them  both;  it  sup-  of  character,  an  embodiment  of  life.    In 

poses  an  equality  between  them  which  the  preface,  moreover,  he  promised  that 

does  not  exist ;  in  a  word,  it  is  at  strife  the    hero   should  represent  mankind — 

with  the  harmony,  and  therefore  at  strife  should  be  an  impersonation  of  human- 

with  the  poetry,  of  things.   Perhaps  our  ity  itself,  especisdly  of  youth.    Here  we 

author's  reverence  is  so  transcendental  expected  to  &id  what  is  most  permanent 

an  emotion  that  it  does  not  condescend  to  and  universal  in  human  nature,  gathered 

express  itself  in  form ;  indeed,  he  some-  up  into  a  form  of  individual  life,  and  thus 

where  tell  us,  brought  home  to  our  sympathies  and  per- 

«  True  faith  nor  biddeth  nor  abideth  form."  ceptions  as  men ;— a  concentration  of  hu- 

mamty  m  whom  we  could  all  see  more  or 
His  religion  may,  it  is  true,  have  risen  less  of  ourselves,  and  of  what  is  most  in- 
above  form ;  if  so,  then  all  we  have  to  say  ward  and  essential  in  ourselves.  Again, 
is,  it  is  too  high  to  be  poetical ;  it  may,  in-  the  first  scene  led  us  to  expect,  in  Luci- 
deed,  be  something  better  than  poetry,  but  fer,  the  evil  spirit  of  the  universe  imper- 
it  is  not  poetry,  and  never  will  be  until  it  sonated,  as  the  source  of  bad  impulses 
stoops  to  a  formal  expression.  and  bad  influences  to  men — a  character 
But  the  book  is  not  only  without  the  in  whom  we  might  recognize  something 
moral  elements  of  a  poem  on  a  sacred  of  the  old  enemy  we  have  so  often  met 
subject,  but  is  without  the  literary  ele-  and  struggled  against,  seldom  with  much 
ments  of  a  poem  on  any  subject.  To  this  success,  often  with  none  at  all.  In  the 
latter  point  we  shall  now  address  our-  intercourse  between  these  two  persons 
selves.  We  wiU  try  the  work,  not  by  any  we  hoped  to  get  some  further  knowledge, 
external  standard,  not  by  the  examples  or  or  at  least  an  instructive  reflection  of  what 
the  authority  of  others,  but  by  itself.  The  we  already  knew,  respecting  the  origin, 
author  claims  to  be,  and  claims  the  right  progress,  consequence  and  remedy  of 
to  be,  a  law  unto  himself.  By  this  he  moral  evil :  innocence  ensnared  by  cun- 
probably  means,  that  his  work  is  organic;  ning,  conscience  overborne  by  tempta- 
that,  as  such,  its  laws  are  innate  (for  this  tion,  sin  entering  the  soul  in  the  disguise 
enters  into  the  very  idea  of  an  organic  of  happiness,  but  leading  on,  under  Pro- 
work)  ;  that,  in  short,  the  work  does  not  vidence,  to  sufiering,  and  suflfering, 
conform,  and  ought  not  to  conform,  to  any  through  grace,  to  repentance,  and  re- 
external  rules,  but  contains  within  itself  pentance,  to  the  peaceable  fruits  of  right- 
the  reason  why  it  is  so,  and  not  otherwise,  eousness.  Such,  we  said,  were  our  ex- 
We  will  not  dispute  the  author's  right,  as  pectations ;  rather,  such  would  have  been 
an  artist,  to  be  a  law  unto  himself ;  nor  our  expectati(ms,  had  we  not  known  that 
will  we  prescribe  his  tribunal,  but  meet  great  promises  are  apt  to  end  in  small 
him  at  the  tribunal  of  his  own  choosing,  performances. 

Doubtless  all  true  works  of  art  are  or-        But,  had  we  cherished  all  the  hopes  our 

ganic,  and  as  such  do  contain  their  laws  author  seemed  anxious  to  inspire,  not  one 

within*  themselves.    The  question,  then,  of  them  would  have  been  realized,  or 

is,  not  whether  "Festus  "conforms  to  the  would  have  begun  to  be  realized.    The 

examples  of  other  artists,  but  whether  it  hero,  it  seems  to  us,  is  in  no  wise  an  im- 

conforms  to  the  principles  of  organic  life,  personation  of  youth,  but  rather  a  mere 

Caliban,  for  example,  though  altogether  personification  of  youthful  caprice  and 

unlike  any  other  character  ever  known  or  affectation.    To  our  mind,  there  is  no 

conceived,  is,  nevertheless,  a  character;  more  of  character  in  him  than  in  a  tri- 

andtktt  is  enough  to  eetskblish  the  author's  angle,  or  an  octagon.    We  cannot  think, 
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we  will  almost  defy  any  body  to  think,  of  deepest  impressions,  and  impart  an  entire 
him  as  a  personal  existence.  Instead  of  new  cast  and  coloring  to  his  thoughts  and 
embodying  the  elements  of  hmnflnity,  the  feelings ;  still  he  takes  no  impression,  but 
author  simply  generalizes  from  himself,  keeps  recurring  to  the  same  old  topics ; 
and  tiiat  too,  not  from  what  is  central  and  thiiuis,  feels,  speaks,  and  acts  precisely  as 
permanent,  but  from  what  is  most  super-  at  first ;  undergoes,  indeed,  no  perceptible 
ficial  and  transient,  in  himself.  He  shows  change  whatever,  except  a  change  of 
no  grasp  or  perception  of  universal  truth,  place  and  of  time.  Or  rather,  he  changes 
but  only  mistakes  and  substitutes  his  in-  just  about  as  much  as  the  author  may  be 
dividual  impressions  for  it.  Festus  does  supposed  to  have  changed  while  delincat- 
not  represent  humanity ;  he  does  not  re-  ing  him ;  is  no  more  developed  or  influ- 
present  even  the  aythor ;  he  does  not,  enced  by  the  scenes  and  objects  he  en- 
properly  speaking,  represent  anything ;  he  counters,  than  the  author  was  by  fancy- 
is  merely  the  author  s  mouthpiece,  vent-  ing  them.  Even  when  most  interested 
ing  divers  whims,  and  notions,  and  crotch-  in  the  things  he  has  seen,  he  talks  about 
ets,  which  have  usurped  the  surface  of  them,  not  as  if  he  were  thinking  of  them, 
the  author's  mind ;  things  not  Rowing  up  but  as  if  he  were  thinking  of  himself,  and 
from  his  nature,  or  invmving  his  individ-  trying  what  fine  things  he  could  say,  and 
uality,  but  superinduced  upon  him  by  how  finely  he  could  say  them.  He  is  al- 
particular  circumstances ;  and  of  which  ways  expressing  a  longing  for  death 
all  we  can  say  is,  he  believes  them,  or  which  no  man  could  feel,  aim  expressing 
thinks  he  does.  In  short,  Festus  is  no  he  it  in  situations  where  no  man  coiud  afiiect 
at  all,  but  only  it;  b.  mere  name  under  it.  He  is  represented  all  along  as  a  des- 
which  the  author  mves  out  various  crude  perate  lover,  and  yet,  when  deej^  in  love, 
and  inconsistent  theories  which  he  does  with  the  object  before  him,  he  speaks,  not 
not  himself  understand,  but  utters  by  rote,  in  the  passion-prompted  style  of  a  lover 
and  will  probably  cast  off  as  soon  as  he  to  his  mistress,  but  in  the  vanity-prompt- 
comes  to  understand  them.  The  whole  ed  style  of  an  author  to  his  audience, 
delineation  of  Festus  appears  the  work  of  Though  set  forth  as  an  impassioned  geni- 
one  trying  to  fancy  situations  which  he  us,  stm,  in  his  most  impassioned  moments, 
cannot  enter  into,  and  passions  which  he  he  falls  into  those  very  incoherencies  of 
cannot  reproduce,  and  of  which  he  knows  thought,  and,  what  is  worse,  into  that 
not  the  laws.  Youth  is  the  period  when  contembtible  admiration  and  ostentation 
the  mind  is  peculiarly  open  to  impressions  of  his  feelings,  which  it  is  the  nature  of 
and  influences  from  without,  and  when  strong  passion  to  preclude.  When  he  is 
the  character  is  peculiarly  apt  to  be  most  deeply  moved,  instead  of  expressing 
moulded,  modified,  developed  by  circum-  his  emotions,  he  goes  to  analyzing  them, 
stances.  The  same  is  the  case,  indeed,  and  talking  about  them ;  and  this  is  just 
though  in  a  less  degree,  at  all  the  subse-  what  a  man  would  not  do  in  such  a  state 
quent  periods  of  life.  Such  is  the  nature  of  mind.  Everywhere,  indeed,  he  pre- 
and  condition  of  humanity  itself.  But  sents  the  singular  inconsistency  of  a  mind 
there  is  no  growth,  no  progress,  no  devel-  most  incontroversive  when  most  recep- 
opment,  in  Festus.  As  he  goes  in,  so  he  tive  ;  that  is,  of  a  mind  most  occupied 
comes  out ;  ends  no  better  or  worse  than  with  itself  when  most  absorbed  in  out- 
he  begins.  Though  under  temptation  ward  things.  For  example,  when  he 
throughout  the  book,  he  remains  unde-  stops  at  the  ruined  temple  to  worship  his 
praved  by  it ;  subject  to  tiie  most  power-  Maker,  he  goes  straight  to  talking  about 
ful  of  influences,  still  he  is  uninfluenced,  his  soul's  Mnff  holy  since  it  has  received 
Nothing,  indeed,  but  a  walking  bundle  of  the  unattainable,  and  about  his  not  lack- 
notions  could  possibly  go  through  what  ing  consecration  at  best  hands  since  God 
he  does  without  experiencing  an  entire  has  hallowed  by  choosing  him.  Thus, 
revolution  of  mind  and  chardcter.  To  under  an  impulse  to  praise  his  Maker,  he 
be  sure,  he  utters  different  things  from  falls  to  praising  himself;  glorifies,  so  to 
time  to  time,  but  we  can  easily  see  he  speak,  his  ability  and  inclination  to  glori- 
utters  tiiem  all  from  tiie  same  mind — as  fy  Grod ;  is  most  conscious  of  his  own 
a  vessel  varies  its  contents,  not  its  c-upaci-  holiness  when  most  impressed  with  the 
ty ;  is  sad,  merry,  severe  and  silly  by  holiness  of  the  Being  he  is  about  to  wor- 
tums,  without  any  assignable  cause  or  ship.  Assuredly  no  person,  when  reli- 
consequence.  Though  constantiy  tiirown  giously  prompted,  would  or  could  think 
amidst  scenes  and  objects  that  are  adapt-  and  speak  thus  ;  indeed,  tiicse  are  the 
ed,  had  he  any  character,  to  give  him  the  very  things  which  a  person,  in  such  a 
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state  of  mind,  would  not  and  could  not  shape,  is  to  say  it  is  no  temptation  at  all. 
speak  or  think  of.  That  a  man  should  Again,  while  professedly  laboring  to  de- 
thus  be  deeply  impressed  with  beautiful  prave  Festus,  Lucifer  keeps  introducing 
objects  and  with  the  beauty  of  his  emo-  him  to  objects  and  persons  whose  influ- 
tions  at  the  same  time,  is  of  course  a  ence  he  knows  will  be  to  elevate  and 
perfect  contradiction ;  it  ft  as  if  one  purify  him ;  indeed,  the  tendency  of  his 
should  be  thinking  most  of  himself  when  whole  proceedings  is,  to  make  Festus 
most  forgetting  himself  in  external  things,  wiser  and  better.  Such,  we  say,  is  their 
The  trum  is,  the  author  is  here  giving  tendency,  not  their  result,  though  such 
out  certain  notions  of  his  own  touching  would  he  their  result,  if  Festus  Had  any 
the  state,  fate,  and  rights  of  every  indi-  character ;  as  it  is,  there  is  no  result  in 
vidual  man  simply  as  man;  notions  which,  the  case.  All  along,  indeed,  Lucifer 
if  carried  out,  would  preclude  the  very  presents  the  strange  absurdi^r  of  a  devil 
actions  they  are  represented  as  prompt-  pretending  to  act  against  God  and  for 
ing,  but  which  the  author  is  so  bent  on  nimself,  yet  doin^  what  he  knows  will  be 
inculcating,  that  he  thrusts  them  in  pre-  for  God  and  against  himself.  It  is  as  if 
cisely  where  they  are  most  out  of  place.  Satan  had  tempted  Eve  by  telling  her  she 
He  has  a  certain  transcendental  theory,  should  surely  die ;  as  if  we  should  set 
according  to  which,  God  has  made  all  examples  of  virtue  before  people  to  make 
things  holy,  by  making  them  ;  and  all  them  vicious,  or  put  them  unaer  good  in- 
men  are  fall  of  the  unattainable  who  have  struction  to  keep  them  ignorant,  or  threat- 
fallen  in  love  with  a  beautiful  woman,  or  en  them  with  punishment  to  involve  them 
had  certain  sensations  so  very  exquisite  in  crime.  The  representation  thus  vio- 
as  to  seem  a  special  visiting  from  heaven ;  lates  all  the  principles  of  action  known  to 
and  every  man  may  be  a  priest  and  a  us  ;  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  being's  act- 
church  unto  himself,  and  may  consider  ing  thus  on  such  grounds  and  wiSi  such 
himself  divinely  called  and  consecrated  aims ;  the  thing  not  only  contradicts  rea- 
to  the  priestly  office  as  often  and  as  long  son,  experience  and  Revelation,  but  con- 
as  he  feels  inclined  to  exercise  it.  Thus,  tradicts  and  nuUifies  itself.  Here,  too, 
had  we  time  and  space  we  could  easily  the  author  has  manifestly  adopted  and 
show  that  the  delineation  of  Festus  vio-  repeated  certain  theories,  without  under- 
lates  all  the  laws  of  character  and  passion,  standing  tbem ;  theories  that  are  mutually 
and  exemplifies  all  the  vices  of  a  con-  exclusive,  irreconcilable;  or,  if  they  be 
ceited  ana  opinionated  author ;  that,  in  reconcilable,  he  has  not  developed,  nor, 
short,  the  whole  thing  is  false — false  to  we  will*  venture  to  say,  conceived,  any 
truth,  false  to  nature,  false  to  itself,  false  principle  that  will  reconcile  them.  Per- 
to  everything  it  purports  to  be.  naps  he  goes  on  the  principle  of  freely 
The  representation  of  Lucifer  is,  if  pos-  saying  whatever  he  thinks  to  be  true,  be- 
sible,  stiD  worse  than  that  of  Festus.  lieving,  of  course,  that  all  truth  must  be 
The  former  is  as  untrue  to  the  laws  of  consistent  with  itself, 
action,  as  the  latter  is  to  the  laws  of  pas-  Lucifer,  indeed,  is  just  as  much  the 
sion.  In  the  first  place,  Lucifer  goes  to  author's  mouth-piece  as  Festus ;  and  the 
heaven  for  a  license,  and  then  visits  author  is  so  wrapped  up  in  his  own  im- 
earth  for  an  opportunity,  to  tempt  one  pressions,  that  he  keeps  substituting  them 
whom  he  knows  to  be  "  sick  of  the  joys  for  objective  realities.  The  result  is, 
of  sense  ;"  whose  heart  has  been  "  eaten  that  Lucifer,  though  the  master  of  Festus, 
out  by  the  worm  of  sin  ;"  and  who  has  proves  but  a  sort  of  occasion  to  him,  and 
become  "heart-deadened,"  so  that"  God's  speaks  and  acts  but  to  call  him  up  and 
love  seems  lost  upon  him."  Though  draw  him  out.  For  example,  Lucifer 
coming  to  Festus  to  blight  his  innocence  denies  to  Festus  a  future  Ufe,  that  he  may 
and  crush  his  hopes,  he  finds  and  expects  give  Festus  an  opportunity  to  prove  it } 
to  find  him  already  stained  with  guilt,  and  mat  is,  the  author  denies  a  future  life  to 
bereft  of  hope,  and  abusing  the  world  be-  himself,  that  he  may  give  himself  an  op- 
cause  he  has  sinned  away  the  capacity  portunity  to  prove  it.  Again,  Lucifer, 
to  enjoy  it.  But,  though  he  comes  to  that  is,  flie  author,  advocates  the  doctrine 
Festus  as  a  tempter,  he  throws  off  all  of  future  punishment,  that  he  may  present 
disguise,  and  presents  himself  as  the  an  occasion  for  Festus,  that  is,  for  him- 
naked  soul  of  heU  and  evil.  Now,  we  self,  to  refute  it;  like  a  man  playing  chess 
cannot  put  these  two  ideas  together ;  the  with  himself,  and  moving  on  one  side 
mind  will  not  recognize  them  as  compati-  that  he  may  have  a  chance  to  move  on 
ble.    To  say  temj^iation  comes  in  such  a  the  other.     It  is  part  of  our  author^s 
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creed,  that  every  man  makes  his  own  anything  hut  the  passion  of  love.  In- 
hell ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  hell  stead  orheing  occupied  with  the  object 
for  a  man,  except  iJie  one  within  him.  of  their  sentmients,  as  they  would  be  if 
As  Lucifer  comes  from  hell,  the  author  they  had  them,  they  are  occupied  with 
probably  intends  him  merely  as  a  prgec-  the  sentiments  themselves ;  are  always 
(ion^  so  to  speak,  of  the  hero's  own  mind ;  trying  how  •  many  and  what  fine  things 
that  is,  an  outward  presentation  to  him  they  can  say,  not  of  the  man  that 
of  the  evil  passions  and  propensities  with-  moves  them,  but  of  the  emotions  he  has 
in  him.  Of  course,  therefore,  Lucifer  is  awakened  in  them.  The  object  that  in* 
not  the  source  of  bad  impulses  to  Festus,  terests  them  provokes  them,  not,  indeed,  to 
but  the  substance  of  those  impulses  them-  express,  but  onlj  to  g}orify,  the  interest 
selves,  realized  to  him  objectively.  View-  they  take  in  him.  The  result  is,  tliey 
ed  dramatically,  Lucifer  appears  as  an  ever^here  display  just  that  Vanity  of 
agent  without  any  will ;  a  sort  of  con-  sentiment  which  proves  their  hoUowness ; 
scions,  self-determining  instrument ;  mov-  are  always  talking  about  their  feelings 
ing,  or,  rather,  moved,  and  knowing  he  is  precisely  as  no  one  would  or  could  talk 
moved,  by  necessity  and  volition  at  the  about  them,  who  had  them.  Thus,  in 
same  time ;  doing  things  at  once  because  the  passions  attributed  to  them,  they  keep 
he  wills  to  do  them,  aiKl  because  he  can-  violating  the  first  instincts  and  laws  A 
not  help  doing  them  ;  usin^  means  which  passions.  Besides,  though  represented 
he  knows  will  defeat,  and  means  shall  as  speaking  from  the  occasion,  thcdr 
defeat,  the  ends  for  which  he  uses  them ;  speeches  seem  all  arranged  beforehand 
a  deceiver  and  betrayer,  yet  scrupulous  for  any  or  every  occasion  that  may  arise, 
to  keep  all  his  promises,  and  reahze  all  and  renearsed  nrom  memory.  There  are 
the  hopes  he  awakens ;  a  "m)od  enemy,"  no  personcdilies  in  their  talk ;  when  un» 
a  ''  foe-friend."  We  speak  of  him  in  der  the  deepest  personal  impressions, 
contradictions,  because  we  know  no  other  they  converse  in  just  that  style  of  sene- 
forms  of  speech  at  all  applicable  to  him,  ralities  which  it  is  the  sure  effect  of  per- 
or  descriptive  of  him.  This  may,  indeed,  sonal  impressions  to  prevent ;  that  is, 
be  a  true  account  of  the  devil ;  but,  if  there  is  no  you  and  I  m  their  conversa* 
ever  so  true,  it  is  one  which  the  human  tion  ;  it  is  all  a  human  mind,  and  a  ha- 
mind  is  not  constituted  to  understand.  Of  man  mind.  In  short,  everything  they 
course  we  know  not  what  spheres  of  ex-  say  appears  to  come,  not  from  them,  but 
istence  a  transcendentalist  may  have  ac-  from  the  author,  and  from  the  author  try* 
cess  to,  but  Lucifer  reverses  all  tlie  laws  ing  to  represent  passions  which  he  can- 
of  existence  known  to  us  ;  ho  is  not  mere-  not  feel,  but  of  which  he  has  the  most 
ly  supernatural,  but  strictly  anti-natural,  elegant  and  ecstatic  fancies.  Hence  the 
according  to  all  the  ideas  we  liave  of  na-  disgusting  transcendental  rhapsodies  they 
ture ;  our  thoughts  will  no  more  flow  in  are  perpetually  falling  into  in  praise  of 
such  a  channel,  than  water  will  burn,  or  love ;  rhapsodies  that  are  enough  to  sick- 
fire  freeze.  All  the  details  of  tlie  repre-  en  the  heart  of  any  one  whose  heart  is 
sentation  are  so  extremely  and  so  equally  not  either  buried  up  beneath  the  sensu- 
absurd,  tliat  tlie  reader  scarcely  thinks  of  ous  irritabilities,  or  just  gone  with  a  sort 
any  particular  absurdity  among  them;  of  sentimental  consumption.  Perhaps 
he  is  so  completely  transported  out  of  the  the  autlior  meant  tliem  as  an  example, 
regions  of  truth,  that  he  forgets  its  ab-  not  of  what  woman  is,  hut  of  what  he 
sence ;  there  is  not  enough  of  the  true  thought  she  should  be.  Heaven  defend 
scattered  in  with  the  false,  to  remind  him  us  from  all  imitators  of  the  example  ! 
of  the  distinction  between  them.  Too  many,  it  must  be  confessed,  have 
Similar  remarks  might  be  made  of  oth-  followed  it,  before  it  was  given  them  ;  if, 
er  delineations  in  the  book.  They  have  now  that  they  have  it,  it  do  not  shame 
no  dramatic,  no  poetic,  no  objective  real-  them  out  of  the  imitation,  they  may  as  w^ell 
ity  to  our  minds.  The  three  females,  for  be  given  up  sure  enough, 
example,  whom  Festus  successively  The  truth  is,  this  book  is  no  embodi- 
makes  love  to,  do  not  affect  us  as  char-  ment  of  life  and  character  at  all,  but 
acters  at  all ;  they  have  no  distinctive  merely  a  set  of  personified  notions  and 
traits,  no  individuality,  but  are  mere  rep-  theories.  The  autlior  obviously  has 
ctitions  of  the  same  thing  under  differ-  no  dramatic,  no  representative  power 
ent  names.  Though  represented  as  whatever ;  he  cannot  make  the  elements 
deeply  in  love  with  Festus,  they  do  not  of  life  stand  together,  cannot  make  them 
speak  or  act  as  if  they  were  in  love  witli  coalesce  into  objective  reality ;  nay,  he 
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cannot,  properly  speaking,  see  anything  their  thoughts ;  nothing  they  can  recur 

but  his  own  impressions;  so  that,  instead  to,  or  give  an  account  of;  all  they  re- 

of  producing  or  representing  IhingSy  set-  member  about  it  is,  the  delightful  impres- 

ting  them  out  for  the  mind  to  contemplate  sions  they  had  while  reading  it ;   and 

like  a  fact  or  work  of  nature,  he  does  when  they  cast  about  to  produce  some  of 

nothing  but  throw  off,  or  let  off,  his  im-  these  delightful  impressions,  they  cannot 

pressions.      Accordingly,  the    so-called  find  them,  simply  because  they  were  not 

persons  of  his  so-caUed  drama  are  in  no  and  could  not  be  at  all  impressed  by 

wise  characters,  creations,  but  mere  ut-  them. 

terances,  mere  voices  which  have,  and  The  public  mind  has  been  fed,  or  ra- 
can  have,  no  reality  to  our  minds  save  ther,  starved  with  such  delightful  impres- 
while  they  are  sounding.  Festus  and  sions  too  long  already.  Authors,  or 
Lucifer,  for  example,  do  not  affect  us  as  people  calling  themselves  authors,  have 
persons,  as  objects ;  on  the  contrary  they  thrown  off  weir  impressions,  until  we 
seem,  nay,  they  are  but  two  series  of  have  a  perfect  glut  of  them ;  we  consider 
floating  and,  perhaps,  self-generated  im-  them  good  for  nothing ;  nay,  worse  than 
pressions  thrown  off  from  the  author's  nothing ;  a  nuisance :  instead  of  papng 
mind  pretty  much  at  random,  (for  he  was  for  them,  we  would  rather  pay  some- 
"  inspired"  to  throw  them  off,)  like  so  thing  to  get  rid  of  them ;  for  their  only 
many  incoherent,  inconsistent  dreams.  Of  effect  is  to  fill  the  mind  with  unrest;  to 
course,  therefore,  the  two  do  not  impress  starve  it  into  spasms  and  convulsions, 
each  other  at  all ;  for  it  requires  an  o^  which  solne  people  are  foolish  enough  to 
jeci  to  make  or  take  an  impression ;  and  miscaU  a  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  mere  impres-  knowledge.  Assurmy,  the  only  way  for 
sionr  should  impress  one  another.  And  an  author  to  impress  us  is,  not  by  blow- 
for  the  same  reason  they  make  no  im-  ing  his  impressions  in  our  faces,  but  by 
pression  upon  us ;  for  the  human  mind  is  setting  before  us  the  things  that  impress 
made  to  be  impressed  by  things,  not  by  him.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  very  idea,  the 
impressions;  a  string  or  stream  of  im-  nature,  the  essence  of  art.  In  other 
pressions  may  flow  through  it  till  dooms-  words,  art  is  essentially  objective ;  the 
day,  and  leave  no  result  whatever,  save  a  mind  is  objectively  employed  in  produ- 
diseased  craving  for  their  continuance,  cingit;  objectively  employed  in  studying 
Hence,  though  many  people  are  loud  in  it ;  and  this  intense  subjectiveness,  this 
their  praises  pf  *'  Festus,'  no  one,  so  far  constant  employing  of  the  mind  about  its 
as  we  know,  ever  speaks  or  thinks  of  any  own  impressions,  which  is  so  character- 
such  thing  as  character  in  connection  isticof  the  times,  and  of  which  ''Festus" 
with  it.  They  come  from  the  reading  is  the  crowning  example,  is  the  very  re- 
vastly  pleased,  indeed,  but  cannot  for  the  verse,  the  perfect  negation  of  art,  and  is 
life  of  them  tell  what  it  is  that  has  pleas-  alike  vitiating  to  the  mind,  the  morals, 
ed  them ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  and  the  manners  of  the  people, 
that  abides  in  their  minds,  and  cleaves  to 

[To  be  continued  in  our  next  AV>.] 


TO    IONIA. 

Ye  Lands  and  immemorial  Isles,  that  wear 

The  name  of  Ion,  who,  with  bosom  made 

Of  laurel  boughs,  the  Sun-god's  temple  swept — 

Ye  golden  climes  to  poesy  and  love 

Forever  dear  amid  the  wastes  of  Eld, 

Where,  in  her  lonely  retrospective  flight, 

Bright-haired  Mnemosyne  delights  to  pause, 

By  matchless  shapes  of  loveliness  begiuled ! 

Within  your  bounds,  the  plastic  hand  of  Art 

First  maide  the  mountain's  marble  entrails  teem 

With  images  of  beauty,  lining  all 

Your  sea^washed  strand  with  fair  columnar  cities, 

Built  high  of  glossiest,  sun-enameled  stone. 

Forever  o'er  jrour  myiileHihaded  vales, 

Reclined  on  summer  clouds,  did  Aphrodite 
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And  golden  Eros  lean,  kindling  the  air 

With  passion's  rosy  glow.    In  all  the  earth 

Beside,  did  visible  Nature  never  wear 

Robes  so  resplendent    Through  the  luminous  folds 

Of  your  transparent  atmosphere  appeared 

Uncqualed  prospects  to  enchant  the  eye ; 

Marmorean  cities  rising  o'er  the  verge 

Of  halcyon  seas,  and  promontories  crowned 

With  tombs  heroical,  or  glistening  shrines ; 

And  breezy  mountains  swathed  with  silver  clouds, 

The  watch-towers  blue  of  broad-eyed  Jove,  whence  he 

The  limitless  low-lying  earth  surveyed, 

The  towns  of  mortal  men,  their  fights  and  toils. 

Oil  from  your  shores  the  fisherman  descried, 

The  smoke  of  conflagration  climbing  slow. 

In  graceful  spires,  far  up  the  summer  air, 

From  some  beleaguered  city  of  the  Isles ; 

And  white-robed  argosies  from  wealthy  Tyre, 

Rising  and  falling  on  the  sparkUng  waves, 

Voyaging,  with  orient  merchandise,  to  towns 

Whose  turrets  glittered  in  the  western  beam. 

Within  your  cities,  villages,  and  fields, 

Abode  a  graceful  populace,  with  rites 

And  manners  beautiful  as  e'er  adorned 

The  imamned  landscape  of  a  poet's  dream ; 

The  captive  maid  descending  with  her  urn 

To  shady  spring  or  cistern  scooped  from  stone, 

And  flowing  with  cool  .water  to  the  brim ; 

The  royal  virgin  seated  still  and  far 

Within  a  recess  of  the  kingly  dome 

Plying,  with  busy  hand,  her  dsedal  loom ; 

The  wandering  minstrel  slumbering  fast  at  noon 

By  fountain-side  or  stream,  or  harping  loud 

In  palace,  hall,  and  crowded  marketr]^ace ; 

The  frequent  song  of  Hymen,  saffron-robed. 

Resounding  through  the  torch-lit  street^  what  time 

The  star  of  Love,  thrice-welcome  Hesper,  rose 

Above  some  immemorial  mountain's  brow ; 

The  youthful  vintagers,  by  moonH^ht  pale, 

Bearing  the  grapes  in  osier  talarisks,* 

While  on  his  lute  some  beardless  minstrel  played 

The  lay  of  Linus,  regal  boy,  of  all 

The  sons  of  men  most  musical,  whose  bloom 

Was  scorched  and  withered  by  the  solar  beam  ; 

The  rustic  temple  hidden  deep  in  groves. 

And  pleasant  solitudes,  beneath  whose  dome 

The  village  youth  their  glowing  psans  sang ; 

And  over  all  the  dark  blue  heavens  sublime, 

Where  from  their  sky  paviUons  brightest  shone 

The  ancient  stars  and  constellations,  hymned 

By  eldest  bards,  the  sworded  Titan  named 

Orion,  with  tlie  starry  sisterhoods, 

Hyads  and  Pleiades,  in  clusters  bright. 

Cradled  amid  your  kindly  influences, 

The  soft  Ionian  fancy  wantoned  wild 

In  warm  voluptuous  dreams  of  loveliness, 

Pouring  its  inspirations  in  a  tongue 

Inimitable — ^honied  dialect — 

Protean,  flexible,  all-various. 


*  The  Greek  word  for  baskets. 
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Whose  voweled  cadences  could  flow  as  smooth 
As  amber  streams,  or  raise  and  modulate 
Their  intonations  to  the  ocean's  deep 
Sonorous  surges  chafing  with  the  strand. 
Indelible  and  oumin^  lines,  its  words 
Upon  the  scroll  of  bhnd  Meonides 
Survive,  and  with  their  fluent  numbers  shame 
The  harsher  languages  of  later  days. 
Nor  in  the  Carian's*  golden  chronicle, 
Thou&fh  not  in  metrical  device  set  forth, 
Souna  they  less  sweet.    Alas  !  the  glorious  tribe, 
Over  whose  chiseled  lips  they  wont  to  roll 
In  honied  song  and  fiery  eloquence. 
Has  vanished.    Hushed  the  lyres  of  Ibycus, 
Bacchylides,  and  Sappho  starry-eyed. 
And  that  delicious  lute  the  Teian  played 
Within  the  lialls  of  kin^  Polvcrates, 
While  round  him,  bound  with  leafed  and  rosea!  wreaths, 
'Mid  fountain  spray  and  snowy  columns,  danced 
Ionia's  raven-tressed  voluptuous  girls. 
Minstrel  of  beauty,  love  and  vinous  joy. 
Thy  festal  spirit  yet  survives  on  earth, 
Clad  in  a  garment  of  enduring  verse. 
The  asbestine  robe  of  all-immortal  Song ! 
Loioellj  Mass. 


HON.    RUFUS    CHOATE. 

To  give  a  strict  ftnalvsis  of  a  mind  so  cal  literature,  which  have  accompanied 
complex,  various,  ana  richly  gifted,  as  him  through  all  the  distractions  of  politi- 
that  of  Mr.  Choate,  we  feel  to  be  a  cal  and  professional  life.  Shortly  after 
diflicult  and  dehcate  task ;  and  it  is  also  graduating  he  was  chosen  a  tutor  in  col- 
one  which  we  have  little  time  and  few  lege  ;  but,  selecting  law  for  his  profession, 
materials  to  perform  with  advantage,  he  entered  the  Law  School  at  Cambridge, 
What  is  peculiar  in  his  geniufa  and  and  afterwards  completed  his  studies  in 
character  is  provokingly  elusive ;  and  the  office  of  Judge  Cummins,  of  Salem, 
though  an  unmistakable  individuality  He  also  studied  a  year  in  the  office  of 
characterizes  all  his  productions  as  a  Mr.  Wirt,  Attorney  General  of  the  U.  S. 
lawyer,  orator,  and  statesman,  it  is  an  He  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
individuality  so  modified  by  the  singu-  fession  in  the  town  of  Danvers,  in  1824. 
lar  flexibility  of  his  intellect,  that  it  can  But  a  considerable  portion  of  the  period 
be  more  easily  felt  than  analyzed.  We  between  his  first  entry  into  his  profes- 
propose  to  sive  a  few  dates  illustrating  sion  and  his  final  removal  to  Boston,  in 
his  biography;  to  allude  to  some  of  his  1834,  was  passed  in  Salem.  He  early 
masterly  expositions  of  national  policy  as  distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate, 
a  statesman ;  and  to  touch  slightly  that  His  legal  arguments,  replete  with  know- 
rare  combination  in  his  character  of  the  ledge ;  conducted  with  admirable  skill ; 
poet  and  the  man  of  aflairs,  by  which  the  evincing  uncommon  felicity  and  power 
graces  of  fancy  and  the  energies  of  im-  in  the  analysis  and  appUcation  of  evi- 
passioned  imagination  lend  &auty  and  dence ;  blazing  with  the  blended  fires  of 
power  to  the  operations  of  his  large  and  imagination  ai3  sensibiUty ;  and  delivered 
practical  und^retanding.  with  a  rapidity  and  animation  of  man- 
Mr.  Choate  was  bom  in  Ipswich,  ner  which  swept  along  the  minds  of 
Mass.,  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1799.  his  hearers  on  the  torrent  of  his  elo- 
He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1815,  quence,  made  him  one  of  the  most  suc- 
andwas  distinguished  there  for  that  stem  cessful  advocates  at  the  Essex  bar.  fii 
devotion  to  stiray,  and  that  love  of  classi*  1826  he  was  elected  a  representative  to 

*  Uerodotus,  a  native  of  Halicamassua  in  Caria. 
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the  Massachusetts  Legislature ;  and  in  try,  agricultural,  navigating,  mechanical, 
1827  was  in  the  Senate.  He  took  a  and  manufacturing,  and  ought  to  affind 
prominent  part  in  the  debates,  and  the  that  protection ;"  fmd  in  the  course  of  the 
energy  ano^  sagacity  which  he  display-  argument  he  gives  a  review  of  the  opin- 
ed gave  him  a  wide  reputation.  In  ions  current  on  the  subject,  about  the 
1832  he  was  elected  Member  of  Con-  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constita- 
gress  from  the  Essex  district.  He  de-  tion.  This  displays  an  extensive  ac- 
clined  a  re-election,  and  in  1834  re-  quaintance  with  the  political  history  of 
moved  to  Boston,  to  devote  himself  to  ^e  time,  the  result  of  original  research. 
his  profession.  H(>^oon  took  a  posi-  In  this  speech  he  declares  the  origin  of 
tion  amon^  the  most  eminent  lawyers  at  the  objection  to  the  protective  polic)^, 
the  Suffolk  Bar ;  and  for  seven  years  based  on  the  assumption  of  its  unconsti- 
his  legal  services  were  in  continual  tutionali^,  to  have  arisen  in  ''  a  subtle 
request.  In  1841,  on  the  retirement  of  and  secticmal  metaphysics;"  and  adds, 
Mr.  Webster  from  the  Senate,  he  was  in  a  short  paragrajm,  well  worthy  to  be 
elected  to  fill  his  place  by  a  large  ma-  pondered  by  all  who  are  exposed  to  the 
jority  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature —  fellacies  springing  up  in  the  hot  ccmtests 
an  honor  which  Massachusetts  bestows  of  party,  Ihat  ^  it  is  one  of  the  bad 
on  none  but  men  of  sijrnal  ability  and  habits  of  politics,  which  ?row  up  under 
integrity.  Since  Mr.  Choate  resigned  written  systems  and  limited  systems  of 
his  seat  in  the  Senate,  he  has  been  government,  to  denounce  what  we  think 
more  exclusively  devoted  to  his  profes-  impoUtic  and  oppressive  legislation  as 
sion  than  at  any  preWous  period  of  his  unconstitutional  legislation.  The  Ian- 
life.  The  only  public  office  he  now  gua^  is  at  first  rhetorically  and  meta- 
holds  is  that  of  Regent  of  the  Smith-  phorically  used ;  excited  feeling,  prodae- 
sonian  Institute.  To  his  efforts  the  mg  inaccurate  thought,  contnbutes  to 
country  is  principally  indebted  for  the  pro-  give  it  currency ;  classes  of  states  and 
mising  form  which  that  institution  has  parties  inweave  it  into  their  vocabulaiy, 
now  assumed.  and  it  grows  into  an  article  of  fiuth." 

Mr.  Choate's  powers  as  a  statesman  The  hest  and  most  characteristic  of  his 

are    to    be    estimated    chiefly   by   his  speeches  on  the  Taiiflf,  however,  la  tiiat 

course  while  a  member  of  tlie  United  delivered  in  the  Senate  on  the  12th  and 

States  Senate,  especially,  by  his  speeches  15th  of  April,  1844.    It  shows  a  moat 

on  the    Tariff,  the   Oregon  Question,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 

and  the  Aimexation  of  Texas.     Tlicse  our  legislation  on  the  question ;  the  sub* 

we  consider  among  the   ablest  which  ject  is  taken  up  in  its  principles  and  de> 

were  delivered  during  the  agitation  of  tails,  and  exhibited   in  new  lights— it 

those  inflammable  questions.     Beneath  glows  with  enthusiasm  for  the  hooor, 

an  occasional  wildness  of  style,  there  glory,  and  advancement  of  the  nation ; 

can  easily  be  discerned  the  movement  of  and  its  illustrations,  allusions,  and  aiw 

a  sagacious  and    penetrating  intellect,  guments,  have  the  raciness  of  individual 

well  trained  in  dialectical  science;  ca-  peculiarity.    The  philosophy  of  the  man* 

pable  of   handling    the  most  intricate  ufacturing  system  is  given  with  great 

questions  arising  under  the  Law  of  Na-  clearness  in  respect  to  principles,  and  at 

tions  and  Constitutional  law,  keen  to  the  same  time  is  presented  to  the  eye 

perceive  the  practical  workings  of  sys-  and  heart  in  a  series  of  vivid  pictnioa. 

tems  of  national  policy ;  possessed  of  all  The  problem,  he  says,  which  the  law- 

the  knowledge    relating  to   the  topics  giver  should  propose  to  himself,  is  thia^ 

under  discussion;   fertile  in  arguments  "How  can  I  procure  that  amonnt  of 

and    illustrations,  and    directing    large  revenue  which  an  economical  admini^ 

stores    of    information    and    eloquence  tration  of  government  demands,  in  such 

to   practical   objects.      In    his    speech,  manner  as  most  impartially  and  most 

March  14,  1842,  on  the  power  and  duty  completely  to  develope  and  foster  the  nni* 

of  Congress  to  continue  the  policy  of  versal  industrial  capacitiec  of  the  conn- 

pfotectinff  American  labor,  ho  presents  a  try,  of  whose  vast  material  interests  I 

lucid  ana  admirable  argument  to  prove  am  honored  with  the  charge  VZ     We 

that  Congress    has  the    Constitutional  should  like  to  quote  the  whole  of  that 

power,  "  so  to  provide  for  the  collection  passage,  in  which  he  enforces  the  im- 

of  the  necessary  revenues  of  Govern-  portance  of  manufactures,  on  the  noand 

ment,  as  to  afford  reasonable  and  adequate  that  they  give  tiie  laborer  the  choice  be- 

protcction  to  Uie  whole  labor  of  the  coun-  tween  many  occupations,  and  do  not  abso- 
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lately  confine  him  to  one  or  two.  "  In  a  or  two :  ^'  Yon  may  cease  to  be  a  nation ; 
conntry,'*  he  says,  ''  of  few  occupations,  you  may  break  the  golden  unseen  band 
employments  go  down  by  an  arbitrary,  of  th&  constellation  in  which  we  move 
hereditary,  coercive  designation,  without  along,  and  shoot  apart,  separate,  wander- 
regard  to  peculiarities  of  individual  ing  stars,  into  the  infinite  abyss;  you 
clmracter.  But  a  diversified,  advanced,  may  throw  down  the  radiant  ensign,  and 
and  refined  mechanical  and  manufactur-  descend  from  the  everlasting  and  glitter- 
ing industry,  co-operating  with  those  ing  summits  of  your  fre^m  and  your 
other  numerous  employments  of  civiliza-  power ;  but  while  you  exist  as  now  you 
tion  which  always  surround  it,  offers  the  do,  the  only  nation  of  our  system,  known 
widest  choice,  detects  the  slightest  shade*  to  the  other  nations,  you  are  under,  you 
of  individuality ;  quickens  into  existence  must  obey,  and  you  may  claim  upon  the 
and  trains  to  perfection  the  largest  con-  common  code  of  all  civilized  and  Chris- 
ceivable  amount  and  utmost  possible  vsr  ti an  Commonwealths." 
riety  of  national  mind."  He  proceeds  to  The  closing  passage  of  the  speech  is 
illustrate  this  idea  by  supposing  a  family  even  more  passionately  imaginative  : 
of  five  sons,  who,  in  some  communities,  "  The  aspect,"  he  says,  "  which  our  Unit- 
would  all  be  compelled  to  follow  one  ed  America  turns  upon  foreign  nations, 
occupation,  as  fishermen,  or  farmers,  or  the  aspect  which  our  Constitution  de- 
servants.  He  then  sketches  the  history  signs  she  shall  turn  upon  them,  the  guard- 
of  four  of  these  sons,  in  a  community  ian  of  our  honor,  the  guardian  of  our 
where  the  diversified  employments  of  peace,  is,  after  all,  her  grandest  and  her 
civilization  give  scope  to  the  ruling  pas-  fairest  aspect.  We  have  a  right  to  be 
sion  of  each.  The  allusion  to  tlie  fifth  proud  when  wc  look  on  that.  Happy 
boy  is  as  honorable  to  the  statesman  as  and  free  empress  mother  of  States  them- 
the  poet  "  In  the  flashing  eye,  beneath  se^res  free !  unagitated  by  the  passions, 
the  pale  and  beaming  brow  of  that  other  munoved  by  tbe  dissensions,  of  any  one 
one,  you  detect  the  solitary  first  thoughts  of  them,  she  watches  the  rights  and  fame 
of  genius.  There  are  the  searshore  of  of  all ;  and  reposing,  secure  and  serene, 
fitorm  or  calm,  the  waning  moon,  the  among  tlie  mountain  summits  of  her 
stripes  of  summer  evening  cloud,  tradi-  freedom,  she  holds  in  one  hand  the  fair 
dons,  and  aU  the  food  of  the  soul,  ifor  olive  branch  of  peace,  and  in  the  other 
him.  And  so  all  the  boys  are  provided  the  thunderbolt  of  reluctant  and  rightful 
for.  Every  fragment  of  mind  is  ^ther-  war.  There  may  she  sit  forever;  the 
ed  up.  The  hazel  rod,  with  unfailing  stars  of  union  upon  her  brow,  the  rock  of 
potency,  points  out,  separates,  and  gives  independence  beneath  her  feet !"  This 
to  sight  every  grain  of  gold  in  the  water  image  lias  tbe  splendor  and  energy  of 
and  in  the  sand.  Every  taste,  every  one  of  Burke's,  with  a  sli£[ht  touch,  per- 
faculty,  every  peculiarit;y  of  mental  pow-  haps,  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick.  The  shock 
er,  finds  its  task,  does  it,  and  is  made  the  it  ma^  give  to  the  finer  filaments  of  taste, 
better  for  it"  is  owing  to  the  ridicule  which  has  been 
We  should  like  to  refer,  at  some  cast  on  the  sentiment  of  national  exag- 
length,  to  Mr.  Choate's  speech  on  the  bill  geration,  through  the  nonsense  and  bom- 
to  provide  further  remedial  justice  in  the  bast  of  fifth-rate  declaimers.  In  this 
courts  of  the  United  States,  delivered  in  connection  wc  may  as  well  allude  to  Mr. 
the  Senate,  May,  1842.  It  is  one  of  the  Choatc's  sympathy  with  those  general 
most  ingenious,  loamed  and  vehement  of  feelings  of  patriotism,  as  they  are  felt, 
his  speeches ;  is  replete  with  logical  not  by  tasteful  students,  but  by  great 
passion — rapid,  animated,  high-toned —  bodies  of  people.  Though  one  of  the 
at  one  moment  transfixing  an  objection  first  classical  scholars  in  New  England, 
with  one  of  those  radiant  shafls  which  and  a  diligent  student  of  the  great  pro- 
speed  from  the  mind  only  in  periods  of  ductions  of  English  genius  andtaste,  ho 
excited  reasoning,  at  another  overthrow-  is  still  exceedingly  open  to  impressions 
ing  an  antagonist  proposition  by  a  se-  from  the  common  mind  and  heart,  and 
ries  of  quick,  trampung  interrogatories,  has  none  of  that  daintiness,  which,  in 
by  which  argument  is  gifted  almost  witli  the  man  of  letters,  contemptuously  tosses 
muscular  power.  There  is  one  passage,  aside  all  sentiment,  expression,  and  im- 
iUustrating  the  idea  that  the  condition  of  agery  which  Mr.  Prettyman  and  Miss 
national  e2U8tence  is  to  be  under  the  ob-  Betty  mav  choose  to  consider  vulgar  and 
ligations  of  the  law  of  nations,  from  ungenteel.  Tbe  greatest  English  states- 
wnich  we  quote  a  characteristic  sentence  men  have  always  addri^ssed  these  com- 
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mon  sentiments  of  large  cla&ses  of  the  and  the  firing  of  the  Leopard  on  the 

people--have  often  spoken  in  their  speech-  Chesapeake,  in  time  of  peace  7    No,  air ; 

es  as  Dibdin  wrote  in  his  songs — and  no,  sir ;  a  thousand  times  no !    *    ♦    * 

have  been  indebted  for  a  great  deal  of  *    *    We  arc  bom  to  happier  feelingB. 

their  influence  to  passages,  which  wrin-  We  look  on  England  as  we  look  on 

kle  with  scorn  the  lips  of  elegant  schol-  France.    We  lode  on  them  from  cup 

ars  and  contributors  to  the  Reviews.  new  world,  not  unienowned,  yet  a  new 

The  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Choate  worid  still ;  and  the  blood  mounts  to  our 

on  March  21, 1844,  on  the  Oregon  Ques-  cheeks,  our  eyes  swim,  our  voices  ue 

tion,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  is  dotted  stifled  with  the  consciousness  of  so  much 

all  over  with  splendid  sentences :  the  '  glory ;  their  trophies  will  not  let  us  sleep, 

genend  course  of  the  argument  is  well  but  there  is  no  natred  at  all — no  hatred ; 

sustained   and   happily  enforced;    and  all  for  honor,  nothing  for  hate!    We 

there  is  a  joyous  spring  in  the  style,  even  have,  we  can  have,  no  barbarian  memory 

in  its  occasional  inflation,  which  seems  of  wrongs,  for  which  brave  men  have 

to  indicate  that  most  of  it  was  produced  made  the  last  expiation  to  the  brave." 

e3rtempore,  without  any  more  preparation  We  have  not  by  us  the  great  speech 

than  the  facts  and  arguments  demanded,  of  Mr.  Choate,  on  the  annexation  of 

It  is  an  exceedingly  spirited  and  brilliant  Texas,  but  we  remember  being  impressed 

speech,  but  has  tne  inequalities  of  merit  at  the  time  with  its  strength  and  felicitv ; 

common  to  purely  extemporaneous  pro-  and  the  position  taken  in  it  regardinff  tne 

ductions,  in  which  argument  is  diversi-  consequences  of  the  measure,  have  been 

fled  by  personal  matters  of  reply  and  re-  realized  almost  to  the  letter, 

tort.    The  tone  of  most  of  the  'speech  is  He  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  oppc^ 

that  Of  excited  conversation,  with  the  nents  of  annexation,  and  both  in  the 

customary  exaggeration  both  of  pasaion  Senate  and  in  addresses  to  the  people, 

and  wit,  common  in  colloquial  disputes,  made  his  resistance  felt    In  what  we 

The  invective,  provoked  by  a  remark  that  have  said  regarding  his  other  speeches, 

the  American  people  cherish  a  feeling  of  we  have  not,  of  course,  done  jostice  to 

deep-rooted  hatred  to  Great  Britain,  is  their  merit  as  arguments,  or  stated  the 

Serhaps  the  intensest  passage  in  the  pro-  wide  variety  of  topics  and  principles  they 

uction.    "No,  sir,"  ho  indignantly  ob-  discussed.    We  liave  merely,  in  our  quo- 

serves,  "  we  are  above  all  this.    Let  the  taUons,  given  prominence  to  a  few  seiH 

Highland  clansman,  half  naked,  half  civ-  tences>  which  illustrate  the  essential  k^ 

ilized,  half  blinded  by  the  peat-smoke  of  lidity  and  correctness  of  his  views  of 

his  cavern,  have  his  hereditary  enemy  national  policy,  amid  all  the  ezaggeratioii 

and  his  hereditary  enmity,  and  keep  the  and  ornament  of  their  expression.    It  is 

keen,  deep,  and  precious  hatred,  set  on  one  of  his  peculiarities,  and  a  very  strik- 

fire  of  hell,  alive  if  he  can  ;  let  the  Nortli  ing  one,  that  he  combines  a  conserva- 

American  Indian  have  his,  and  hand  it  tivo  intellect,  with  a  radical  sensibility; 

down   from  father  to  son,*  by  Heaven  and  those  irregular  impulses  of  fancy 

knows  what  symbols  of  alligators,  and  and  passion,  which  usually  push  men  into 

rattle-snakes,    and    war-clubs    smeared  the  adoption  of  reckless,  desperate  and 

with  Vermillion  and  entwined  with  scar-  destructive  principles  of  kf^slation,  he 

let ;  let  such  a  country  as  Poland,  cloven  employs  in  the  service  6f  the  calmest, 

to    the    earth,   the  armed  heel  on  tlie  most  comprehensive,  and  most  practical 

radiant  forehead,  her  body  dead,  her  soul  political  wisdom,  rooted  deep  in  reason 

incapable  to  die — ^let  her  remember  the  and  experience.    His  fire  seems  to  be  of 

wrongs  of  days  long  past ;  let  the  lost  and  that  kind  which  sweeps,  in  a  dovouring 

wandering   tribes   of  Israel    remember  flame,  to  blast  and  desolate  what  is  e(^ 

theirs — ^the  manliness  and  the  sympathy  tablished  and  accredited;  but  it  really  is 

of  the  world  may  allow  or  pardon  this  to  tliat  fierce  heat,  which  infuses  energy 

them  :  but  shall  America,  young,  free,  and  breathing  life  into  maxims  and  pm- 

and  prosperous,  just  setting  out  on  tlie  ciples,  whicli  are  in  danger  of  becoming 

highway    of   heaven,    *  decorating    and  ineftectivc,  from  their  usual  disconnection 

cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  be-  witli  the  sensibility  and  imagination.    He 

gins  to  move  in,  glittering  like  the  mom-  is  a  kind  of  Mirabeau-Pcele. 

ing  star,  full  of  lite  and  joy' — shall  she  be  In  what  we  have  now  to  say  in  regard 

supposed  to  be  polluting  and  corroding  to  Mr.  Choate's  mind  and  character,  we 

her  noble  and  happy  heart,  by  moping  shall  have  to  consider  him  chiefly  as  a 

over  old  stories  of  stamp-act,  and  tea-tax,  lawyer  and  advocate,  and  only  incident- 
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ally  as  a  statesman.    His  greatest  tri-  the  other,  like  Venice,  espouses  theeveiv 

nmphs  have  been  at  the  bar;  and  to  an«  lasting  sea."    **  Massachusetts,"  he  says, 

fokl    from   any    central    principle   the  "will  ever  be  true  to  the  Constitation. 

character  of  that  genius  by  whicn  he  of-  She  sat  among  the  most  affectionate  at 

ten  works  such  wonders — to  give  any-  its  cradle ;  she  will  follow,  the  saddest  of 

thing  like  the  philosophy  of  his  influence  the  procession  of  sorrow,  its  hearse." 

---is  a  task  full  of  difficulty.    We  desire  Again  he  observes,  that  after  we  came 

to  present  a  portrait,  which  shall  suggest  out  of  the  war  of  1812,  ^  the  baptism  of 

to  the  reader  the  character  and  qualities  fire  and  blood  was  on  our  brow,  and  its 

of  the  man,  but  we  feel  able  to  do  it  but  influence  on  our  spirit  and  legislation." 

imperfectly.  The  most  inammate  thinjra  start  into 

Mr.  Choate's  mind  is  eminently  large,  life  beneath  his  toudi.    We  recollect 

acute,  flexible,  vigorous,  versatile,  en-  that  he  once  objected  to  the  reception  of 

riched  with  the  most  various  acquire-  an  illiterate  constable's  return  of  service, 

ments,  and  displaying  in  its  exercise,  a  bristling  all  over  with  the  wonl  having, 

rare  union  of  understanding  and  imagina-  on  the  ground  that  it  was  Inid.     The 

tion,  shrewdness  and  sensibility,  tact  and  judse  remarked  that  though  inelegant 

fire.    He  is  one  of  the  most  sagacious,  ancf  ungrailniatical  in  its  structure,  the 

as  well  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  paper  still  seemed  to  be  good  in  a  legal 

impassioned,  of  orators.    An  unwearied  sense.      "  It  may  be  so,  your  honor," 

fire  seems  to  bum  in  the  very  centre  of  replied  Mr.  Choate,  ^  but  it  must  be  .con- 

his  nature,  penetrating   every  faculty,  fessed,  he  has  greatly  overworked  the 

flaming  out  in  almost  every  expression  ;  participle  " — ^a    humorous    imagination 

yet  his  intellect  preserves  its  clearness  worthy  of  old  Dr.  Fuller.    Again,  in 

of  view,  amid  his  most  fervid  dcclama-  referring  to  the  misffovemmentand  weak- 

tion,  and  ho  is  never  himself  whirled  ness  of  the  Confi^eration,  he  remarks 

alcnig  in  that  rush  of  passion,  which  hur-  that, "  when  at  last  the  Constitution  was 

ries  away  the  minds  of  all  who  come  given  to  the  longing  sight  of  the  people, 

within  its  influence.    With  the  keenest  they  threw  themselves  upon  it  like  a 

sensitiveness  to  impressions,  he  is  distin-  famished    host  on    miraculous    bread."' 

gnished  as  much  for  his  power  of  self-  But,  perhaps,  the  finest  specimens  of  his 

control  as  his  power  of  self-excitation;  imaginativepowers,  are  tnose  little  minor 

and  his  emotions,  like  well-trained  troops,  toucnes,  which  are  occasionally  inserted 

*'  are  impetuous  by  rule."    In  this  singu-  in  the  throng  and  impatient  pressure  of 

lar  combination  of  qualities,  the  puzzle  his  fanciful  iUustrations,  and  to  a  critical 

of  his  character  seems  to  lie;  and  it  eye,  are  more  nleasing  than  his  most 

brings   us   at  once  to   the   prominent  splendid .  and   naring    images.      Tliey 

characteristic  of    his  mind — ^nis    swift;  evince  that  an  acuteness  and  intense 

sjrmpathy  with  any  given  events  and  clearness  of  mind  ever  accompanies,  if  it 

persons,  by  force  of  imagination ;  facts  be  not  the  result  of,  his  most  vehement 

and  principles  are  not  wim  him  abstract  excitement    This  is  an  important  point 

data  for  an  abstract  conclusion ;  but  he  of  separation  between  the  orator  and  the 

instinctively  grasps  them  in  the  concrete,  mere  fanciful  declaimer. 

and  realizes  them  to  his  own  mind  as  From  this  power  of  intense  and  vital 

living  things.    The  most  careless  glance  conception,   comes   the   force   of  Mr. 

at  his  productions,  will  reveal  this  ten-  Choate's  eloquence,  and  also  its  seeming 

dency  of  his  intellect  to  the  most  super-  exaggeration.    A  vivid  ins^t  into  one 

ficial  reader.     Whatever  may  be  the  particular  fact  or  truth,  ana  a  statement 

subject  or  object  of  his  speech,  he  endows  of  it  in  corresponding  warmth  of  lan- 

it  with  personal  life.    Thus  he  speaks  of  guage,  practically  draws  it  out  of  its 

the  system  of  American  manufactures,  natiual  relations,  and  converts  the  less 

as  a  "  refined,  complicated,  sensiiive  in-  into  the  greater  reason.    This  is  the  ad- 

dustry."      He   ever   impersonates   the  vantage  which  the  great  advocate  holds 

country,  and  sections  of  the  country,  over  the  merely  learned  and  logical  law- 

whenever  he  alludes  to  them.    They  ap-  yer.    He  can  make  the  little  have  the 

pear  always  to  rise  up  to  his  mind  with  effect  of  the  great  by  his  power  of  im- 

a  personal  existence.    Thus  New  York,  pressing  it  upon  the  mind;  and  it  requires 

wnh  him,  is  not  simply  a  city  distin-  a  corresponding  intensity  of  conception 

guished  for  commercial  energy,  but  a  on  the  part  of  his  opp(xient,  to  restore 

ci^  which,  ^  with  one  hand  grasps  the  the  intnnsidilly  more  important  fact  to 

gMen  harvests  of  the  West,  and  with  its  rightful  precedenoe.     Force  in  the 
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orator  often  compensates  for  deficiencies  well  as  convinces.    Mr.  Choate  , 

in  the  evidence.    When  this  force,  this  es  this  power  in  a  large  measuie';  and  it 

power  of  givin?  prominence  to  facts  and  is  especially  seen  in  his  legal  arffimienCB. 

principles  which  are  really  of  secondary  His  object  is  ever  to  produce  emcta. 
importance,  is  T;vieldcd  by  one  who  con-        This  fiery  and  fusing  imagination  Ues 

trols  the  restless  fieM^ulties  of  imagination  at  the  centre  of  Mr.  Cnoate^  ^^F  ^^ 

and  sensibility,  by  which  it  is  penormed,  flexible  nature,  and  constitutes,  in  met,  the 

the  efiect   is   proportionably  increased,  real  characteristic  of  his  eloquence,  and 

The  dramatic  poet  is  all  the  more  power-  is  the  chief  source  of  his  power.    Bnt 

ful  in  delineating  character,  when  he  in-  the  most  obvious  characterisiic  of  his 

tensely  sjrmpathizes  with  the  passions  he  mind  is  fancy ;  and  certainly  it  is  one  of 

creates,  without  being  blinded  and  borne  exhanstless  opulence   and   afanoet    on- 

away  on  their  impetuous  flood.    A  pro-  bounded  ran^.    For  every  idea,  event, 

minent  charactenstic  of   genius,    says  or  action,  which  comes  into  his  mind,  be 

John  Foster,  ^'  is  the  power  of  lighting  has  a  fancy  to  suggest  somethinff  which 

its  own  fire.*'     Mr.   Choate  possesses  bears  to  it  a  seeming  likeness.    His  an- 

this  power  to  a  remarkable  decree.  alogical  power,  in&ed,  both  of  nnder- 

The  object  of  Mr.  Choate^  in  the  dis-  standing  and  fancy,  is  immense,  and  it  10 

cussion  of  a  question,  and  the  object  of  difiicult  in  the  rush  of  his  eloquence  al- 

evcry  great  orator,  is  not  primarily  to  con-  ways  to  distinmiish  real  from  i^iparent 

vince  the  intellect  or  please  the  fancy,  analogies — analogies  in  the  nature  of 

but  to  influence  the  will.    He  attempts  things,  from  analogies  in  the  appeonnoes 

to  storm  the  citadel  of  the  mind.    His  of  things.    The  latter  class  are  profnae* 

arguments,  consequently,  do  not  address  ly  scattered  over  his  various  apeechea, 

the  understanding  alone,  nor  his  passion  and  lend  to  his  style  a  character  of  gor- 

the  sensibility  alone,  but  fact,  argument,  geous,  but  often  ungraceful  ornament. 

fancy  and  passion,  are  fused  together  in  His  productions  should  be  viewed  with 

one  glowing  mass,  and  boldly  directed  at  reference  to  the  fact,  that  they  were  in- 

the  very  springs  of  action  and  volition,  tended  to  be  spoken,  and  spoken  by  the 

Though,  for  the  purposes  of  classification,  orator  himself.    To  a  cool  taste,  the  print* 

we  speaik  of  the  mind  as  a  collection  of  ed  orations,  disconnected  from  the  ez- 

sentiments  and  faculties,  we  should  never  citement  under  which  they  were  deliver- 

forget  that  it  is  still  not  an  aggregation  ed,  and  the  purpose  they  were  intended  to 

but  a  unit,  and  that  its  unity  is  its  lead-  serve,  would  seem  occaaionally  turffid  in 

ing  and  vital  characteristic  amidst  all  the  style  and  meretricious  in  ornament,   Aven 

variety  of  its  manifestation.  Though  this  in  this  respect,  his  ornament  is  not  of 

fact  is  commonly  overlooked  by  Uic  lo-  that  kind  which  makes  the  speeches  of 

gician,  the  great  reasoner,  no  less  than  the  Counselor  Phillips  a  continual  shock  to 

great  orator,  keeps  it  constantly  in  view,  taste,  nor  that  style  of  elaborated  freniy 

when  his  object  i^  to  produce  a  practical  and  careful  tawdriness  which  stiffens  the 

efiect  upon   the  will  of  his  audience,  diction  of  Sheridan's  speeches ;  but  theie 

There  is  little  force  in  abstract  princi-  is  behind  all  a  force  and  fire  hurryin|f  the 

pies,  but  immense  power  in  living  ideas,  mind  onwards,  without  allowing  it  to 

it  is  the  commonest  of  truisms  that  men  stop  for  criticism.   His  most  exaggerated 

do  not  necessarily  act  from  the  barren  images  seem  forced  from  him  in  moments 

common-places  to  which  their    under-  of  excitement,  and  are  all  infuaed  with 

standing  may  yield  assent.     Many  of  tlie  life  of  the  occasion.    His  eloquence, 

Queen  Elizabeth's  most  peaceable  sub-  fierce,  rapid  and  bold,  conscious  of  pow- 

jects  were  Roman  Catholics,  who  be-  er,  and  feeling  a  kind  of  wild  delight  in 

lievcd  they  would  be  jiis«lifiod  in  being  its  exercise,  dares  everything,  forces  the 

her  assassins.    Many  of  the  bishopR  who  minds  of  tho  hearers  into  appropriate 

assisted  in  driving  James  the  Second  from  moods,  and  at  times  accomplishes  its  ob- 

his  throne,  were  chamjiions  of  the  divine  jcct  by  main    strength.     He   fires    the 

right  ofkings,  and  believers  in  tho  doctrine  whole  mass  of  his  facts,  arguments  umI 

of  non-resistance  to  their  a  nthorily .     The  images,  until  they  blaze,  and  the  grotesque 

orator,  therefore,  inRtinctivcly  appreciat-  flashes   of  flame  which   sometimes  im- 

ing  the  difference  Ixjtwccn  notions  which  patiently  dart  from  the  main  body,  are 

are  civilly  assented  to  by  the  intellect,  hardly  noticed  as  incongnious.    It  wouM 

and  operative  ideas  which  produce  cor-  l)e  easy  to  adduce  specimens  of  his  fierce 

esponding  action,  addresses' the  whole  and  exag^rated  fancies  —  comparisons 

ature  of  his  audience,  and  moves  as  clutched  in  moments  of  raised  passion, 
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and  made  to  harmonize  with  the  thought  things,  which  is  often  exceedingly  feli- 
or  feeling  of  the  moment  In  an  argn-  citous  in  its  expression.  Such  is  his 
ment  before  a  Committee  of  the  Massar    flrotesqae  image,  in  his  speech  on  the 

chusetts  Legislature,  on  the  petition  for  a  Oregon  Question,  of  the  Legislature  put- 
new  railroad  ftom  Salem  to  Boston,  he    ting  its  head  out  of  the  window,  and  in  a 

drew  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  different  voice  audible  all  over  the  world,  speaking 

towns  the  present  road  did    not   pass  to  the  negotiators  of  the  pending  treaty, 

through,  ana  referred  especially  to  Dan-  bidding  them  God^speed,  but  insinuating 

vers,  which  is  onlv  two  or  three  miles  that  if  thev  did  not  give  up  the  whole 

from  Salem.     ^  Her  people,"  he  said,  subject  in  dispute,  it  would  be  settled  by 

''were  just  near   emmgh  to  hear  the  main  strengtn.    But  perhaps  his   best 

whistle  of  the  locomotive,  and  gaze  at  passage  in  uiis  way,  is  his  picture  of  a 

the  sparks  of  that  flying  giant ;  yet  for  New  England  Summer,  introauced  in  his 

all  practical  purposes,  they  might  as  well  second  speech  on  the  Tariff,  to  illustrate 

stand  under  the  sky  at  midnight,  gazing  the  idea  that  irregularity  is  not  ruin. 
9t  tLfirtmment  of  faUing  meteors:'  "Take  the  New  England  climate,  in 

Mr.  Choate's  fancy  usually  accompa-  summer  ;  you  would  think  the  world  was 
nies,  and  sometimes  almost  blends  with,  coming  to  an  end.    Certain  recent  heresies 
the  exercise  of  his  imagination,  but  it  is  on  that  subject  may  have  had  a  natural 
still  to  be  distinguished  from  its  nobler  origin  there.    Cold   to-day;  hot  to-mor- 
companion.  By  imagination  he  apparently  row ;  mercury  at  80*^  in  the  morning,  with 
exaggerates  a  thing,  through  the  intensity  w»nd  at  south-west;  and  in  three  hours 
with  which  he  conceives  it;  by  fancy,  more  a  sea-turn,  wind  at  east,  a  thick  fog 
he  really  magnifies  it  by  comparison  with  ^T  r' r^  ^7  ^^^^'^^^^.^f  l^^  9!'^'  ^^  * 
larger  objecte.      From  the  manner   in  $^]  °^  (°'l^,f  ^[?if  ^^^^^''-^^^l^^t  5  now  so 
which  these  two  powers  of  his  play  into  ^y,i,^  .  ^^3^  ^^^  •     ^^  ^^e  bridgis 
each  other  s  hands,  and  also  from  his  fire-  of  the  Penobscot  and  Connecticut ;  snow 
quent  practice  of  overtopping  an  imagi-  in  Portsmouth,  in  July;  and  the  next  day 
nation  with  a  fanciful  decoration,  the  a  man  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  killed  by  lig^ht- 
charge  of  exaggeration  against  his  elo-  ning  in  Rhode  Island.    You  would  think 
quence  has  its  foundation.    The  phrase  the  world  was  twenty  times  coming  to  an 
"  ck)thed  upon,"  which  is  often  applied  ®nd !     But  I  don't  know  how  it  is :   we 
to  the  operations  of  imagination,  is  more  ««  ^^^S  >  the  early  and  the  latter   rain 
properly  applicable  to  those  of  fancy ;  ?"»•  «*?^  ""  i^,  season ;  seed-time  and 
andin  Mrf  Choete's    productions,  the  harvest  do  not  fail ;  the  sixty  days  of  hot, 
aki*«t;«»  »«..».»»»  «r  ^JL^^^»^^  «Jk:^u  corn  weather,  are  pretty  sure  to  be  mea- 
h^ T^  ^^              K^^T?K     J^.  suredouttous.  The  Indian  Summer,  with 
he  has  placed  upon  his  vital  though^  j^,  ^land  south-west,  and  mitigated  sun- 
may  easily  be  disconnected  from  it,  and  ghine,  brings  all  up ;  and  on  the  twenty- 
leave  the  original  idea,  grasped  and  mo-  fifth  of  November,  or  thereabouts,  being 
dified  by  imagination,  in  its  own  intense  Thursday,  three  millions  of  grateful  peo 
and  living  beau^.    Even  if  the  fancy,  pie,  in  meeting-houses,  or  around  the  fami" 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  him,  grows  ly  board,  give  thanks  for  a  year  of  health* 
out  of  the  imagination,  it  can  be  severed  plenty,  and  happiness." 
from  it  without  striking  at  the  life  of  its        The  reader  of  Mr.  Choate's  speeches, 
parent — as  we  can  lop  the  luxuriant  fo-  will  readily  call  to  mind  many  sentences, 
iiage  from  a  tree  without  injuring  its  vi-  in  which  the  serious  and  the  ludicrous 
tal  root  and  trunk.     The  truth  is,  that,  shake  hands  as  cordially,  and  with  as  little 
in  respect  to  ornament,  fancy  is  more  ef-  detriment  to  each  other,  as  in  the  pre- 
feetive  than  imagination,  because  it  is  ceding  extract. 

more  readily  apprehended ;  and  Mr.  This  peculiar  sportiveness,  which  Mr. 
Choate's  real  poetic  power  has  generally  Choate  can  command  at  pleasure,  is  an 
isuffered  most  from  the  praises  of  such  as  element  in  the  general  impression  con- 
have  been  captivated  by  his  swoln  com-  veyed  by  his  genius,  and  it  makes  the 
fHuisons  and  flaring  illustrations.  character  complete.    Will,  understand- 

Mr.  Choate  has  a  peculiar  kind  of  mirth  ing,  imagination,  pasmon,  fancy,  humor, 

in  his  composition,  and  also  that  readi-  subtiety  in  the  perception  of  distinctions, 

nees  which  commonly  accompanies  lu-  subdety    in    the  perception    of  resem- 

dicrous  perception ;  but  his  wit  is  rather  blances,  sympathy  with  the  ideal,  and 

witty  fancy,  and  his  humor,  humorous  sjrmpathy  with  the  fiamiliar ;  these,  both 

imagination.    He  has  a  kind  of  plaj^ful  in  their  separate  exercise,  and  their  sub- 

cympathy  with   the  lodicroos  aule   of  tie  interpenetntian,  are  reaouzeea  which 
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he  commands  and  blends  at  will.    In  the  tion.    He  makes  no  puade  of  logic ;  the 

pLBLy  and  interchange  of  ima^nation  and  skeleton   is  not  always    forciof    itaelf 

nmnor,  in  an  union  of  the  high  with  the  through  the  flesh,  as  in  the  argnments  of 

common,  there  is  established  in  his  mind  men  of  diyer  bmins  and  less  suli ;  yet  he 

a  kind  of  fellowsliip  with  the  things  he  ranges  his  case  with  (ynsnmmate  ut 

describes,  and  the  persons  he  addresses,  around  its  great  leading  points,  to  which  lie 

Through  this  he  contrives,  in  liis  legal  binds,  in  the  strictest  sequence,  and  withe 

arguments,  to  lift  the  familiar  into  the  masterly  power  of  concentratioii,eveiy  fad 

id^,  by  the  stren^  of  his  conception  and  eveiy  argument.    His  fancy  leede 

of  both;  and  when  his  materials  are  at  aJl  him  into  few  or  no  discursions,  hot  plays 

tractable,  he  can  achieve  the  task  w^ithout  like  heat-lightning  along  the  lines  of  hie 

suggesting  the  ludicrous.    When  they  argument,  while  his  imagination,  inteiv 

are  not,  he  does  it  by  pure  force  and  de-  penetrating  and  working  with  his  logiCy 

termination.    He  discerns,  instinctively,  at  once  condenses  and  creates, 
the  unconscious  poetry  in  characters  and        It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  aigumente 

actions,  which  are  prosaic  to  the  com-  cannot  be  reported.    In  a  newspaper, 

mon  eye ;  and  he  does  not,  perhaps,  so  they  have  the  efiect  of  "  champaCTO  in 

often  superadd  as  evolve.     His  argu-  decanters,  or  Herodotus  in  Beloe  s  ver* 

ments  have  often  the  artistical  effect  of  a  sion." 

romantic  poem,  even  when  they  are  most        It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  an 

firmly  based  in  law  and  evidence.    His  idea  of  this  power  of  Mr.  Choate,  by  ein* 

client  is  the  hero  of  the  narrative ;  and  gle  passages,  as  it  is  something  which 

spectators,  if  not  jiuies,  always  desire  animates,  unites,  and  vi\'ifies  tlie  whole 

that  the  hero  of  Mr.  Choate's  epic  ar?u-  argument.    It  is  imagination^  not  a  se- 

ment  may  not  come  to  an  end  "  by  eaj?e  ries  of  imaginations,  which  produces  the 

of  penny  cord  and  vile  reproach."    The  result.    Sentences  cut  apart  from  the 

immense  fertility  of  his  mind,  in  possi-  main  body  of  one  of  his  productions,  can 

bilities  and  plausibilities,  enables  him  to  only  suggest  his  manner  through  the 

account  for  every  action,  on  other  princi-  process  of  caricature.    Thus,  we  recol- 

jAea  than  those  which  are  obvious ;  and  lect  that  an  honest  master-mason,  in  one 

the  warm  Uood  never  glows  and  rushes  of  his  arguments,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  '^  a 

through  his  sentences  with  more  inten-  builder  and  beautifier  of  cities."    In  an- 

sity,  than    when  ho  is  giving  to  the  other,  he  represented  the  skipper  of  a 

secondary  the  prominence  and   life  of  merchant  vessel,  who  had  been  prosecuted 

the  primitive.    There  is  a  constant  ap-  by  his  crew  for  not  giving  them  enough 

peal,  in  his  arguments,  to  generous  sen-  to  eat,  as  being  busily  stndyin^  some 

timent — an  implied  assumption  that  men  law-book,  while  passing  the  islanu  of  St. 

will  always  act  honestly  and   without  Helena,  to  find  out  his  duty  in  case  the 

prejudice—that  a  jury  will  as  heartily  vessel  was  short  of  provisions.    •*  Such,*' 

prcMiounce  in  favor  of  bis  client,  as  the  said  Mr.  Choate,  '*  were  his  meifitationa, 

reader  of  a  romance  in  favor  of  perse-  as  the  invisible  currents  of  the  ocean 

cuted  virtue.    And,  for  the  time,    the  bore  him  by  the  grave  of  Napoleon."    A 

orator  himself  is  earnest  and  sincere,  witness  once  testified,  in  reference  to  one 

By  force  of  sympathy,  he  has  identified  of  his  clients,  that  he  had  called  upon 

himself  with  his  client,  and  realized  every-  him  on  Friday  evening,  found  him  crying, 

thing  to  his  own  mind.    He  pleads  as  if  and  on  asking  him  what  was  the  matter, 

his  own  character  or  life  was  at  stake,  received  in  answer,  ^  I'm  afraid  I've  run 

Ideas,  suppositions,  possibilities,  drawn  against  a  snag."    This  was  rendered  by 

into  his  own  imagination,  are  vitalized  Mr.  Choate  somewhat  in  this  way:  ^  Such 

into  realities,  and  he  sees  them  as  living  were  his  feelings,  and  such  his  actions, 

things—sees  them  as  Dante  saw  Fan-  down  to  tliat  fatal  Friday  night,  when,  at 

nata  rise  from  his    glowing    tomb — as  ten  o'clock,  in  that  flood  of  tears,  his  hope 

Shakspeare  saw  Cordelia  bending  over  went  out  like  a  candle." 
Lear.    And  while  thus  giving  breatliing        These  instances  convey  an  idea  of  the 

life  to  character  and  events,  he  does  not  process  by   which  Mr.   Choate  makes 

overlook  a  single  particle  of  evidence,  or  "  strange  combinations  out  of  common 

neglect  to  urge  a  single  point  of  law,  things,"  but  a  little  more  accurate  than 

which  bears  upon  the  case.     A  legal  ar-  an  intentional  parody  of  his  manner, 
ffument,  as  conceived  and  delivered  by  Mr.        A  pleasant  friend  of  Mr.  Choate,  telle 

Choate,  has  the  merit  of  combining  an  in-  an  ingenious  fib  of  him,  with  regard  to  an 

fluence  upon  the  will  and  understanding,  action  for  damages,  the  turning  point  of 

with  an  artistical  effect  upon  the  imagina^  which  was  the  value  of  a  harness,  hired 
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at  a  livery-stable,  and  broken  to  pieces,  this  peculiarity  has  been  unconscionsly 
Holding  up  in  his  hand  a  part  of  the  har-  cangnt  from  a  study  of  the  later  writings 
ness,  Mr.  Uhoate  said,  "  To  be  sure,  gen-  of  Burke,  especially  those  on  the  French 
tlemen,  this  harness  hasn^t  upon  it  all  that  Revolution.  Burke  often  ''  drives  a  sub- 
gloss  and  glitter  which  takes  the  eye  of  stantive  and  six,"  but  he  has  his  reins 
the  vulgar  crowd ;  but  I  put  it  to  you,  as  upon  them  all,  and  each  performs  a  ser- 
intelligent  jurors,  acquamted  with  the  vice  to  which  the  others  would  be  inade- 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  whether  it  isn't  a  quate.  His  epithets  do  not  clog  his  style, 
good,  safe,  sound,  substantial  second-  howevertheymaymodifythe  rapidity  of  its 
hand  harness !"  movement  They  are  selected  by  his  mind ; 

We  may  as  well  add  here,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Choate's  seem  to  occur  to  bis  mind, 
another  little  anecdote  of  a  different  kind.        Mr.    Choate's   printed   speeches    are 

''  A  friend  of  mine,  speakinff  to  him  of  strewn  all  over  with  verbal  lelicities,  and 

Macready's  art  in  actmg,  said  that  a  per-  they  well  repay  an  attentive    perusal, 

son  once  heard  a  man  crying  murder,  for  But,  in  point  of  style,  they  are  imperfect, 

two  hours  in  succession,  in  the  room  and  give  the  reader  a  painful  sense  of 

under  his  own,  at  a  hotel.    On  inquiry,  great  riches  negligently  used.    They  are 

he  found  it  was  Mr.  Macready  practicing  not  perfect  exponents  of  his  mind  and  ca- 

on  the  word,  to  get  the  right  agonized  pacity.    But  they  still  are  all  alive  with 

tone.    "  If  a  man,"  said  Choate,  *'  should  the  energy  o(  his  nature,  and  in  some  of 

cry  murder  for  two  hours,  under  my  win-  the  greater  requisites  of  style   exceed 

dow,  I  would  commit  it  !*'  many  productions  which  are  more  perfect 

The  style  of  Mr.  Choate  is  the  style  of  in  its  minor  exceUences.  If  subjected  to 
an  orator,  not  of  an  author.  It  will  hard-  a  rigid  revision  by  the  orator  himself, 
ly  bear  a  minute  criticism,  founded  on  ge-  they  would  deserve  a  proud  place  among 
neral  principles  of  taste,  but  must  be  the  most  brilliant  forensic  productions, 
judged  with  reference  to  the  character  of  As  it  is,  they  contain  passages  of  great 
the  speaker  and  the  object  of  his  speech,  and  peculiar  beauty,  and,  as  arguments 
The  tone  of  his  diction  is  pitched  on  too  on  the  questions  to  which  they  refer,  are 
high  a  key  for  written  composition.  The  exceedingly  able, 
same  splendid  oraticm  which  thrilled  a  We  cannot  conclude  these  hurried  ob- 
popular  assembly,  or  influenced  the  ver-  servations  on  some  of  the  characteristics 
diet  of  a  jury,  would  lose  a  veiy  impor-  of  Mr.  Choate,  without  expressing  the 
tant  portion  of  its  charm  when  subjected  hope  that  his  large,  fertile  and  available 
to  the  calm,  cold  judgment  of  the  read-  intellect,  so  rich  in  experience  and  schol- 
er.  Besides,  it  must  be  admitted  that  arship,  may  be  directea,  at  some  period,  to 
Mr.  Choate's  immense  wealth  of  Ian-  the  production  of  a  work,  in  wnich  his 
gaage,  and  opulence  of  fancy,  urffes  liim  genius  and  acquirements  may  be  ^irly 
into  redundance  of  expression,  aiul  some-  expressed.  Everything  which  he  has 
times  overloads  his  style  with  shining  performed,  heretofore,  has  been  done  on 
words.  This  is  principally  seen  in  his  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  to  serve 
use  of  adjectives.  He  wiU  pour  out  in  some  particular  object  connected  with  his 
<Mie  breath  fife  or  six  of  them,  sometimes  party  or  his  profession.  His  printed 
because  he  has  not  time  to  choose  the  speeches  are  indications  rather  than  em- 
most  expressive  one,  sometimes  from  the  bodiments  of  his  capacity.  He  is  capa^ 
desire  to  pdnt  out  all  the  qualities  of  the  ble  of  producing  a  work  which  will  give 
thing  defmed.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  his  name  that  literary  prominence  to 
that  he  **  drives  a  substantive  and  six."  which  his  great  powers  seem  to  point 
He  is  often  exceedingly  felicitous  in  this  In  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  vigor  itf^; 
accumulation  of  epithets,  and  really  con-  his  gemus,  having  achieved  earlr  the 
denses  where  he  seems  to  expand.  Thus  highest  political  and  professional  objects 
he  once  spoke  of  the  Greek  mind,  as  of  a  manly  ambition,  we.  trust  that  his 
*' subtle,  mysterious,  plastic,  appreben-  splendid  intellect  will  not  pass  away, 
sive,  oomprohennve,  available  " — a  page  without  leaving  behind  something  which 
of  disquisition  in  one  short  sentence,  shall  embody  its  energies,  and  reflect 
But  commonly,  we  think,  it  tends  to  honor  upon  tne  literature  of  his  country, 
weaken  his  diction,  especially  when  it  is  The  victories  of  his  profession  are  only 
disconnected  from  his  peculiar  manner  of  for  the  day  and  the  occasion ;  but  those 
q)«iking.  It  is  the  vice  of  a  fertile  in-  which  are  won  in  the  field  of  letters, 
tellect,  always  in  haste,  and  trusting  to  may  live  long  after 
its  own  wealth  to  supply  at  the  moment  «<  Rome  in  Tiber  melts,  and  the  wide  arch 
the  words  which  are  wanted.    Perhaps  Of  the  ranged  empire  falls." 
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SHORT   CHAPTERS   ON   EXOTIC  AND   NOVEL   METRES. 

CHAPTER  n.* 

CLASSICAL  DRAMATIC  MXTRS8. 

The  metre  most  opposed  in  character  <<  X^ovo^  fi^v  itg  njXoufov  |  ^xofWv  W^ov 

to  the  Hexameter  is  the  lambU  Trmeter.  "S^Mtiv  ig  oTwiv  \  a/8cwov  sfe  Sfijfxiov 

The  one  bounds  and  rushes  along ;  the  ^'Haxiitfre  tfoi  68  I  vrt  fwXf rv  sWroXii^ 

other  steps  a  stately  pace.    2«ix«.  one  ^    ^^^  g^.J^ ..  . 

of  Its  favorite  words,  most  aptly  express-  *  ' 

esite  movement.  ..      u    .  In  the  English  after  the  third  foot : 

There  are  some  curious  points  about  ° 

this  Trimeter,  as  contrasted  with    our  ••  xjp  with  the  jocund  lark :  |  too  long  we 
ideas  of  versification  and  euphony.    It  take  our  rest, 

must  end,  as  every  one  knows,  (every  While  yet  the  cheerful  mom  |  out  from  the 
one  in  New  York,  that  is ;  in  New  Eng-  blushing  east 

land  they  have  a  special  dispensation  for  Is  ushering  in  the  day  |  to  light  the  muse 
all  matters    connected    with  quantity,)  along."— Dray/on. 

with  an  Iambus.    Now,  such  words  as  _  .        ,  t     -i- 

dxu.ii  and  ifTaAu.k  seem  to  us  very  queer  Guest  says  that  the  most  familiar  one 

Iambs.     Yet  these  are  perfectly  legiti-  ^J   this  metre  is    the   concluding   line 

mate,  the  combinations  xa,  da,  and  miny  of  the  Spenserian  stanza.    Thus  «  not 

...  ,   .       .  ^  f^»    .        ^/  strictly  correct.    There  is  a  difference, 

similar  ones  being,  in  Greek  dramatic  g^  j^^  bat  sensible,  between  the  measaie 

versification,  "  permissive.-  as  it  is  tech-  ^j ^^he  Poly-olbion  and  the  final  Spense- 

nicallv  termed ;  t.  e.  thev  permit   the  ,i^^  li^e.  ''in  the  former,  the  aewnt  is 

vowel  preceding  them  to  l)e  shortened.  ^^..^^^  ^^  j^e  long  syllables  of  the  first. 

But  ^(T^v  could  not  end  a  line.    This  thi^d,  fourth  and  sixth  feet : 
seems  odd  to  us  who  can  hardly  fancy 

a  svllable  beginning  with  thm  or  cm,  *'  Of  ^Mbion's  famous  isle  the  w6nders 
while  we  have  many  words  beginning  whilst  I  write.'* 
with  sm  i  and  what  increases  the  singu-  .    ,  ..      ,  j.^r  u  .i_     hi- 
larity is,  that  the  Greeks  themselves  have  A**^  *^  "*^^®«  "^  difference  whether  there 
words  beginning  with  (fa,  but  none  with  J?  *  ^^^^  between  the  second  and  third 
AX  feet,  or  even  whether  the  second  syllable 
OfA      xfA-T                  T     f   m  •  of  the  second  foot  is  weak  or  strong.     In 
Again,  we  have  an  Iambic  Trimeter  m  the  latter  the  tendency  is  to  accent  the 
English--just  the  same  number  of  feet  fourth  syllable  of  the  line  more  than  the 
and  syllables,  but  altogether  a  different  second,  and  to  make  a  cssura  after  the 
metre  from  the  Greek,  owing  to  the  dif-  second  foot : 
ference  on  caeaura.     In  the  Greek  Tri me- 
tre the  main  caesura  must  occur  in  the  «« If  ancient  tales  be  true,  nor  wroiig  these 
third  or  fourth  foot :                                            holy  men." 


•  There  were 
for  Mtudude 


ere  some  queer  misprints  in  the  former  chapter.  On  p.  483,  Ist  col,  lines  29, 80, 
11/1  flunwxuur,  read  tausdnde.  (This  is  important,  as  the  whole  force  of  the  passage  depends 
??  !o?  «?•  ^'  }^^  ^°'-'  *•  52,  for  Vac/,  read  feet,  P.  484,  2d  col,  1.  18,  after  teofc,  insert /or. 
P.  434,  2d  col.,  1. 32,  for  perfectly,  read  propedy.    P.  484,  2d  col.,  for  ^ffviijv,  read  ^gvijliov. 

The  fijentleman  who  wrote  Hydrotaphia  was  named  Brotme,  not  Broitm. 

t  These  combinations  occur  even  in  the  later  Epic  poets.  Nothing  seems  more  natu- 
ral to  us  than  that  i}a/>AnM  should  be  a  trochee :  we  should  never  think  of  pronouncing 
it  Da-fnU.  Yet  in  that  painfully  sweet  piece  of  versification,  the  Lament  which 
closes  the  first  Idyll,  we  find 

"  Koi  Xiyff,  Tov  /3urav  vixw  Acwpviv,  olXXd  jxap^su  ftoi" 
and 
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There  are  indeed  many  ezception8»  bat  1  He  fays,  but  the  consideration, 

think  this  general  ditference  of  character  That  the  Muse  of  Comedy  certainly  is 

will  be  found  to  prevaU.    English  lam-  The  most  whimsical  thing  in  creation." 

bic  Trimeters  may  be  written  on  the  Several  of  the  Comic  and  even  some  of 

Greek  principle :  it  has  been  done  once  the  Tragic  Greek  metres  are  ordinary 

or  twice  in  "  Punch."    They  read  very  English  song-rhythms.    Thus 

like  ordinary  blank  verse  with  two  su-  »-.  ,  »              .-      ,  r 

perfluous  syllables— such  lines  as  you  "  T*}vsXXa  dSjr  ^weg  xgarsig  y  w  tfgfitf- 

would  expect  to  find  in  Beaumont  and  pu,  xaXXivixof, 

Fletcher :  and 

.,,,.,,                   ,  '*  ^xoutfaf  6p^ia(ftf.aTwv ; 

"      ences^°^            "^*'"  °"'    ^""^  ^*^^«  ^^>^'^< 

We  only  see  a  vista  of  dull  tragedies.*'  correspond  exactly  to  "A  captain  bold 

--    ,        ,.       r.i.    .  •       1.     .   «  of  Halifax."    But  with  ns  they  are  gen- 

The  long  line  of  the  Aristophanic  Par-  erally  connected  with  vulgar  associa- 

abasis,  with  a  very  little  coaxing,  makes  tions.    The  case  is  very  different  with 

two  eood  lines  of  a  not  very  uncommon  Trochaic  Tetrameter.     This  is  equally 

English  stanza.    All  that  is  requisite  is.  Majestic  in  Greek,  Latin*  and  English, 

to  expand  the  spondees  into  anapaeste.  it  was  first  used  by  Frere.  "he  that 

and  even  this  is  not  invariably  necessary,  ^rote  half  the  Needy  Knife-grinder."  and 

^             fs  X    *  gave  Byron  the  hint  of  Don.  Juan  in  his 

«  Oux  u*  av6ia^  touto  4r6«'ovawf  Jiarf i-  Whistlecraft.    Aytoun  once  tranrfated  a 

^6iv,  dXXa  vofAiJwv  book  of  Homer  into  it    But  it  was  first 

KufA^  di^oufxaXiav  ^ivoi  ^^XsvoM-arov  made  familiar  by  Tennyson  in  his  Locks- 

ifvov  ctfi'avTfijv."  ley  Hall,  from  which  it  is  unnecessary 

to  give  any  illustrations,  as  every  lover 

**  It  was  not  his  pride  that  made  him  do  of  true  poetry  must  be  well  acquainted 

this.  with  that  poem.             Carl  Benson. 


THE  LIFEAND  OPINIONS  OF   PHILIP    YORICK,  Esq., 

W&ITTEN  BT  HmSZLF. 
PART   I.         BOOK    I. 

CHAPTER  L 
AUTHOR'S     PREFACE. 

Ir  any  person  desires  to  know,  upon  Editor  or   Reviewer;  this  is  to  inform 

taking  up  this  memoir,  what  there  may  him  in  brief,  that  Mr.  Yorick's  motives  to 

be  in   Ihe  name  and  fame    of  Philip  the  composition  of  his  own  "  Life  and 

Yorick,  Esq.,  a  person  of  whom  the  read-  Opinions,"  were  of  so  complicated  and 

ing  public  are  as  yet  ignorant,  to  justify,  subtle  a  mixture,  made  up  of  so  many 

or  even  excuse,  the  publication  of  his  little  fag  impulses  and  additional  rea- 

autobiography.  he  will  find    the    best  sons ;  collected  out  of  such  a  sink  and 

answer  in  the  work  itself.   If  he  meets  tailor*s  hell  of  experiences;  brought  to  a 

with  any  the  least  entertainment  there,  consistence  by  so  many  philantbropical 

he  is  answered ;  but  if  he  be  too  busy,  or  leadings    and  transcendental    conceits ; 

too  indolent,  or  too  wise ;  or  if  the  ra-  that  wnat  with  all  the  analytical  power 

pidity  and  variety  of  his  lettered  occupa-  he  is  master  of.  added  to  a  ten  years'  in- 

tion  restricts  him  to  glancing  over  title-  quiry  into  the  nature  and  operation  of 

pages  and  heads  of  chapters,  like  any  complex  motives,  he  can  no  more  easily 

*  Yet  singularly  enough  the  Aogustan  poets  did  not  use  it.  The  best  Latin  specimen  of 
long  Trochaics  is  the  Pervigilium  Venens.  (erroneously  attributed  to  Catullus,)  which  may 
be  found  among  a  choice  medley  of  Erotics  at  the  end  of  Burman's  Petronius  Aibiter. 
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tell  why  he  wrote   this  memoir,  than  <*Toa  are  very  kind." 

why  he  put  his  right  foot  into  the  stirrup  Not  at  all,  good  reader ;  and  80  we 

yesterday,  instead  of  the  left ;   which  might  go  on  bowing  and  complimenting, 

every  chiid  knows  should  have  gone  But  hark  ye,  my  man  of  motives,  for 

first.  w4)ose  pleasure  did  you  put  the  antithet- 

**  Perhaps  you  did  it  for  your  own  .  ical  flowers  into  that  sbinine  discourse 

pleasure."  of  yours,  so  much  applaudfed  by  the 

No,  sir,  for  yours.  Misses  A ,  and  the  MessieaTB  B. 

CHAPTER  n. 

ADDITIONAL  PREFATORT. 

*'  Your  first  chapter,  which  is    also  declare,  that  all  the  secret  scandals,  and 

your  last,  was  a  ridiculously  short  One."  private  histories  of  remarkable  persons* 

Say  you  so  ?  What  mean  you  by  mentioned  in  this  memoir,  are  oi  a  char- 
short  or  long )  All  things,  my  dear  sir,  acter  not  in  the  least  injurious  to  public 
are  comparative ;  if  a  thing  is  ridiculous-  morals  :  nobody  shall  be  abused,  ezcept- 
ly  short,  yet  complete  in  itself,  and  able  ing  such  as  truly  deserve  it  f — did  I  say  ? 
in  its  function,  as  I  affirm  my  preface  to  —-If  the  cap  fits,  put  it  on,  and  do  what 
be,  who  shall  gainsay  it  ?  Did  not  my  the  lion  tamer  did  with  the  lion, 
preface  do  what  every  respectable  pre-  Exercising  that  keenness  and  admira- 
iface  ought  to  do  ?  Did  it  not  make  all  the  ble  sense,  which  is  natural  to  him,  the 
apology  that  can  be  made  for  what  fol-  judicious  reader,  to  whom  I  take  this  op- 
lows,  namely,  for  the  production  of  the  portunity  of  making  my  best  bow — 
work  ?  Be  the  preface  as  short  as  it  observe ;  my  cane,  a  little  crook,  em- 
will,  the  work  itself  is  like  to  be  long  blematical  of  the  clergy,  is  in  my  left 
enough  if  this  fit  holds.  But  to  busi-  hand,  somewhat  raised  and  trailed ;  mj 
ness.  hat,  emblematical  of  dignity,  is  in  the 

The  judicious  reader  pondering  the  right; — with  a  gentle  curve  ojf  the  back» 
name  of  this  autobiographer,  may  sus-  and  an  inclination  of  the  head,  signifying 
pect  it  for  an  assumed  one,  behind  which  reverence,  a  half  subtle,  half  courteous 
some  "  person  of  consequence ''  chooses  smile,  uniting  benignity  with  deference, 
to  veil  himself.  Mr.  Yorick  is  perfectly  My  cloth,  a  gray  surtout,  (Napoleon 
willing  he  should  think  so,  or  the  con-  wore  one  of  the  same  piece,)  emblema)- 
trary,  as  it  befalls.  He  feels  himself  to  ing  frugality  and  modesty ;  my  shoes — 
be,  indeed,  a  person  of  very  considerable  I  never  wear  boots —  •  •  •  hiatus;  Mr, 
consequence,  like  others  of  his  friends ;  Yorick*s  reason  against  boots  amearetk 
though  he  refrains  from  mentioning  to  not — **  *  my8hoes,lsay,si^imngho- 
whom.  Of  how  much  consequence  he  nesty  and  industry.  My  hairs  few  and 
may  become  to  the  reader,  is  quite  a  dif-  gray,  the  hairs  of  experience ;  my  com- 
ferent  affair,  to  be  judged  in  the  event.  plexion  brown  and  sallow  (an  adust  and 

Not  to  be  tedious,  for  a  bad  presage  at  lanciful  complexion) ;  my  eyes,  gray  and 

the  first,  a  word  only  of  the  plan  and  uncertain  (a  subtle  eye) ;  my  stature  un- 

matter  of  work.  der  the  middle  height ;  a  spare  and  fia- 

First  as  to  the  plan.  gile  body,  but  not  without  elasticity. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  moment  to  an  Where  did  I  leave — 0 !  at "  that  ad- 
author,  that  his  reader  be  not  too  cun-  mirable  good  sense,  which  is  natural  to 
ning  for  him,  and  penetrate  his  design,  you,  judicious  reader.'* 
A  dinner  of  unexpected  courses,  rising  "  As  that  wise  bird,  the  country  cou- 
in  degrees  of  luxury  to  the  very  acme  of  sin  of  the  swan,  doth  enter  a  door,  so 
gustatory  pleasure,  is  a  dinner  to  be  doth  a  servile  and  timid  writer  pass  over 
praised  ;  for  of  all  thieves  of  enjoyment,  the  threshhold  of{his  work'* — with  a  bow, 
anticipation  is  the  shrewdest.  Now,  the  I  suppose.  It  is  the  fashion  now,  and 
surest  way  not  to  be  robbed,  is,perha])s,  always  will  be,  to  act  according  to  one's 
to  carry  no  money  about  you ;  and  the  nature ; — who  can  help  it  ?  You  may 
surest  way  of  hiding  your  plan  is  to  know  a  knave  by  his  cringing,  a  fool  by 
have  no  plan.  Whether  that  is  not  an  his  precipitation,  and  a  narcissus  by  a 
artless  kind  of  art  which  begins  with  thread  of  his  self  contemplations  run- 
rousing  expectation,  is  a  q|ucstion  for  ning  through  the  tissue  of  his  talk, 
the  critics.     Nevertheless,  I  solemnly 
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CHAPTER  m. 

riNAL  FKEFilTORY. 

Exercising  his  natural  shrewdness,  the  place ;  at  such  a  planetary  conjunction ; 
same  judicious  reader  who  doubted  the  of  such  parents ;  with  a  mole  on  my 
name,  may  suspect  the  events  of  this  auto-  cheek;  a  crook  in  my  foot;  a  wart  in 
biography ;  that  they  have  been  twisted,  my  hand ;  a  strawberry  on  my  shoulder ; 
distorted,  diminished,  exaggerated ;  whole  with  or  without  this  or  that  organ,  mem- 
members  suppressed,  nay  parts  even,  in-  her,  limb ;  how  I  gradually  new  fatter ; 
vented  or  appropriate  for  the  sake  of  suckled,  eat,  drank;  did  wnat  young- 
disguise ;  as  is  usual  in  memoirs  of  great  lings  do,  cried,  kicked,  scrambled, 
men.  Mr.  Yorick  cannot  but  admire  the  crawled,  driveled,  bemauled  my  clothes, 
penetration  of  the  reader,  who  suspects  curried  the  cat,  scorched  the  dog,  teased 
all  this;  he  only  warns  him  against  the  cook,  plagued  the  maids — in  fine, 
putting  his  fin^r  on  particular  parts,  as  how  I  gradually  assumed  the  parts  and 
if  to  say,  this  is  fact,  or,  that  is  fiction :  functions  of  a  man ;  and  what  with  the 
here  was  matter  suppressed,  there  some-  dame-school,  gnUnmar-school,  academy, 
thing  added:  he  wishes  him,  for  the  college,  acquiring,  by  example  and  in- 
love  he  bears  his  own  wisdom,  not  to  clinations,  b^  impulse  of  nature  and 
go  so  deep.  coinage  of  wit,  those  severalties  which 

**  When  I  consider  the  pleasure  I  have  in  the  total  we  name  education — a  total, 

received,"   saith   an    ingenious   writer,  of  which  the  half  is  vice  and  the  half 

**  from  the  perusal  of  the  lives  of  cele-  virtue. 

brated  persons  related  by  themselves,  an  Why  should  I  pass  on  to  relate  what 

agreeable  emulation  tingles  in  my  veins,  happened  to  me  in  the  specialties  of  the 

and  warms  me  to  the  hope,  that  even  I  fourth  septenniad,  when  I  hun^  midway 

might  achieve  something  as  singular  and  betwixt  evil  and  good,  betwixt  youth 

authentic     Though  I  dared  not  venture  and  manhood,  joy  and  sorrow,  ignorance 

against   the  veracious   Sinbad,  or  the  and  wisdom,  through  seven  mad  years  ? 

ingenuous  Goethe,  in  the  variety  and  Shall  I  declare  to  you  the  number  of 

elegance  of  my  narration,  I  mij^ht  at  my  dinners,  breakfasts,  suppers,  lunches, 

least  approach  them  in  the  integrity  and  snacks,  drinks,  glasses,   cups — with  a 

simplicity  of  my  story.    Not  that  I  am  like  enumeration  of  all  that  appertains 

able  to  adorn  it  with  dreadful  adventures,  to  Man  the  Beast,  and  an  utter  iorgetting 

or  subtle  experiences;    nor  that  I  am  of  what  is  proper  to  Man  the  Angel? 

equal  to  a  history  of  my  spiritual  pro-  Wouldst  have  a  list  of  my  wardrobe ; 

gresses.    For  that  species  oi  narration  I  of  the  color,  quality,  make,  condition, 

am  forced  to  entq^tain  a  distant  respect,  savor,  fashion,   durableness,   place   of 

They  awaken  in  me  nothing  of  that  itch  origin,  place  of  vendition,  of  my  several 

of  imitation  which  is  the  spur  of  the  au-  shirts,   bats,  stockings,  garters,  coats, 

thor's  mind.    I  am  contented  to  wonder  vests,   cloaks,    handkerchiefs,   cravats, 

at  the  spiritual  conjuror,  who  can  roll  gloves,  and  galligaskins  ?    How  I  rode 

his  eyes  backward  upon  himself,  and  tx  a  bay  trotting-horse,  with  a  silver  gilt 

them  there.     I  am  delighted  with  the  housing,  at  half-speed,  to  the  D — T — 

courage  and  skill  of  that  man,  who  can  with  a  lady  of  fashion  on  my  left  hand, 

exhibit  his  own  viscera  without  detri-  and  a  puppy  of  evil  quality  on  my  right  ? 

ment  to  his  body,  or  afiront  to  our  nos-  how  tne  puppy  of  quality's  beast  did 

trils.    It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  all  this,  and  play  the  fool,  bolted,  broke  the  puppy  of 

study  the  physiology  of  it,  as  we  inspect  quality's  neck  ;   as  many  a  brute  has 

corpses,  or  pry  into  natural  resultants,  done  since,  and  as  many  will  continue 

for  science'  sake ;  but  for  the  practice  to  do,  lest  the  earth  be  overstocked  with 

on  one's  self,  I  lack  courage.     I  am,  be-  fools  ? 

sides,  a  poor  feather-brain,  and  cannot  Why  should  a  man  dwell  on  such 

i^x  my  attention  long  enough  on  any  thines? 

particular  folly  or  vanity  of  my  own,  to  <*  Because,  sir,  these  are  the  univer- 

extract  wisdom  out  of  it.    The  ofience  sals,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 

overcomes  me.  will  understand  them."    A  word,  sir,  if 

Nevertheless,  I. mean  not  to  affiront  you  please:  will  your  authorship  an- 

posterity  with  a  deliberate  chronicle  of  swer  one  question — to  wit,  what  do  all 

my  life :  how  1  was  bom ;  in  such  a  moD,  women,  and  children,  at  all  times 
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desire?    '*  To  see  a  new  thing.**  Wrong,  passion  of   the  soul;   there  are  some 

by  Apollo  !    Half  the  time,  they  would  others  in  it,  of  at  least  an  equal  potency, 

as  lief  see  an  old  one.     Are  you  an-  VfhaX  say  you  to  sympatny,  my  gay 

swered  ?     Curiosity   is   not   the  only  romancer  ? 

CHAPTER  IV. 

OOCUPATIOir. 

**To  be  a  dealer  in  plausibilities,  is  no  show  not  the  bright  side  of  discretion 

part  of  my  plan ;  therefore,  am  not  I  a  with  hinting  it     Know  you  not  the 

politician."     I  lack  instinct    My  states-  folly  is  dead  ? 

manship  is  a  thin^  of  closet  growth,  By  Heaven !  if  you  persecute  me  in 
merely  hypochondriacal.  What  with  a  this  fashion,  I  shall  go  near  to  tell  yon  I 
turbulent  crowd  of  passions,  follies,  and  am  a  man,  and  descended  of  honest 
impulses,  over  which  reason  holds  but  a  parents.  Come  now,  my  questioner, 
feeble  and  usurped  control,  I  have  gov-  tell  me  truly,  are  you  a  gentleman  ? 
erning  enough,  in  conscience,  to  do  at  **  I  am ;  you  do  me  wrong  to  doubt  it** 
home.  I  am  none  of  Plato's  natural-  So  do  you  me; — but  if  I  know  the 
born  sovereigns,  with  the  regal  Idea  meaning  of  the  phrase,  a  gentleman  is  a 
dominant  in  me ;  my  desires  will  not  be  person  to  whom  is  conceded  the  right  of 
crushed  by  the  refinedest  theory  of  virtue,  doing  and  being  what  he  will,  so  it  be 
**  What  is  your  occupation  ?''  honorable.  In  that  bound  do  I  set  up 
At  present,  sir,  it  is  the  writing  of  this  my  claim, 
history.  What  it  may  be  to-morrow.  Tormented  with  this  idle  question* 
Heaven  shall  decide — physic  and  a  fee,  by  such  simpletons  as  cannot  shape  to 
perhaps ;  who  knows  what  may  befall  ?  themselves  the  possibility  of  existinf[^ 
**  What  say  you  to  a  place  in  the  cus-  without  an  occupation  or  opinion  visible 
toms,  or  the  care  ot  a  hospital  ?" —  to  the  many,  I  refer  my  questioner  to  a 
Good  ;  let  it  come,  I  am  ready  for  the  dusty  roll  of  parchment,  the  end  whereof 
worst.  sticketb  out  from  between  my  book- 
Should  any  man,  hearing  me  disclaim  shelves  and  the  wall.  This  parchment 
this  and  the  other  occupation,  disposition,  is  to  certify,  by  courtesy,  that  I  am  a 
trade,  opin ion —as  of  a  statesman,  a  po/t-  man  accomplished  in  all  that  is  proper 
tidan  ;  a  scholar,  a  pedant ;  a  divine,  a  to  the  art-curative,  and  may  take  fees 
theologian  ;  a  wit,  a  joker ;  a  genius,  an  from  a  dead  man's  relations  without 
enthusiast ;  a  poet,  a  versifier ;  a  mer-  danger  of  the  law.  This  same  courteous 
chant,  a  money-grub ;  a  bookseller,  a  certification  has  served  me  these  twenty 
shark;  a  painter,  a  color-mux;  a  teacher,  years,  for  a  foil  against  fools*  questions 
a  pedagogue ;  a  philosopher,  a  subtle  — a  fact  which  throws  a  new  light  over 
speechijier ;  a  thinker,  a  rfrcamer ;  a  lover  the  institution  of  diplomas  in  general, 
of  men,  a  lover  of  misery  on  ike  gravid  That  they  are  of  modern  invention,  1 
scale  f^ — by  Heaven  !  I  should  go  near  make  no  doubt,  from  an  anecdote  which 
to  insult  him  for  a  meddler,  or  to  pity  we  have  of  Socrates,  (to  be  found  in 
him  for  an  innocent.  I  will  be  driven  Xenophon,  or  in  Ficinus'  folio  Plato,  if 
into  no  such  corners ;  the  world  is  my  you  will  be  at  the  pains  to  look  for  it 
heritage ;  and  shall  I  set  up  my  rest  in  there.)  When  questioned  as  to  his  oc- 
any  doghole  thereof,  to  draw  property-  cupation,  the  ea^  professed  himself  a 
lines  and  snarl  over  them  ?  No  party  midwife.  Had  diplomas  been  in  use,  he 
shall  lug  me,  by  the  ears,  into  their  nest  would  have  carried  one  about  with  him, 
I  am  neither  of  the  old  school,  nor  of  the  certifying  to  this  profession,  for  a  saving 
new.  "  Mayhap,  then,  you  are  of  the  of  his  valuable  breath, 
psychoplaslic  many-sided,  or,  as  we  say,  A  very  celebrated  modem,when  prcsa- 
Teutonic  model ;  incliningto  the  bottom-  ed  upon  this  point  of  an  occupation, 
less  abyssmal-sceplical,  of  the  all- too-  used  to  profess  himself  a  philosopher; 
far-seeing  pyroscintillant,  gnosticism ;  but  that  was  in  his  youth,  and  there  is 
and  therefore  subcachinnatory,  and  not  reason  to  think  he  repented  of  it  in  his 
earnest.  In  short,  you  are  transcen-  wiser  days ;  considering  more  particularly 
dental."  Twentv  years  ago,  sir,  in  Eu-  the  nature  of  the  question  and  the  effects 
rope,  the  remark  might  have  been  of  of  the  answer.  "  A  fool  measures  his 
some  moment;  but  as  things  are,  you  respect  for  you,  by  your  wealth,  yot^ 
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place,  and  yoar  occupation  ;  a  vise  man  skill,  could  I  conyince  them  of  my 
by  your  character,"  says  uncommon  theory.  There  is  in  most  minds  a  natu- 
sense ;  for  this  same  uncommon  sense  ral  love  of  empiricism  and  an  honest 
judges  that  character  \b  the  very  spring  hatred  of  science.  A  scientific  physician 
and  source  of  all  kinds  of  wealth,  places,  is  a  terror  to  the  ignorant.  If  he  has 
and  occupations,  and  that  a  man  is  to  be  knowledge  let  him  conceal  it,  and  con- 
respected  rather  for  the  power  of  getting  suit  with  Hanneman  and  the  old  nurse 
than  the  fact  of  having.  Therefore  dame  of  the  village.  Even  on  this  present 
would  I  not  profess  myself  a  philosopher  occasion,  had  I  any  hobby-horsical 
in  any  company ;  for  as  philosophy  em-  science  of  my  own,  I  should  beware 
braceth,  as  it  were,  the  germs  of  all  oc-  (beeging  my  reader's  pardon)  of  exposing 
cupations,  but  showeth  the  fruit  of  none,  it,  lor  the  love  I  bear  his  company, 
the  boast  of  it  breedeth  a  suspicion  of  The  occupation  of  a  surgeon  aud 
shallowness,  and  the  reputation  of  un-  physician  came  upon  me  by  a  kind  of 
fruitfulnesa.  accident  I  got  it  by  being  office-keeper 
In  a  merely  prudential  aspect,  the  ad-  to  a  city  practitioner.  This  was  in  the 
mission  is  to  be  avoided.  If  a  stick  is  nineteenth  and  twentieth  years  of  my 
reputed  strong,  all  comers  will  be  trying  life  ;  when,  being  left  very  much  alone 
it  over  the  knee.  If  a  horse  enters  a  among  books,  and  having  a  quick  un- 
company  of  mules,  every  rascal  brute  derstanding  and  a  good  memory,  I  soon 
will  be  testing  his  generosity  by  a  kick  acquired  all  that  can  be  learned  in  that 
at  his  ariAtocratical  hide.  If  a  philoso-  way.  This  accident  brought  the  above- 
pher  comes  among  sturdy  fools,  he  is  in  mentioned  certificate,  and  should  I  choose, 
danger  of  calcitration  and  ejectment ;  would  even  now  yield  me  a  comfortable 
saitn  Diogenes,  who  suffered  severely  in  livine.  To  conclude  this  somewhat 
that  cause  a  harsh  and  idle  martyrdom,  rambling  account  of  myself;  I  am  a 
But  for  me,  I  am  not  so  much  as  literally  dry  old  gentleman,  turned  of  sixty,  with  a 
a  <<  lover  of  wisdom,"  were  you  to  judge  lean,  leathery  aspect,  but  hilarious  of  tem- 
me  by  the  company  I  seek;  which  is  per;  sub-cynical,  given  to  meditation; 
chiefly  that  of  children  and  simpletons,  careless  of  things  indifferent  and  not 
on  whom  wisdom  is  .most  part  wasted,  yet  too  wise  to  learn.  My  fortune  is 
Your  high  intellectual  characters  dis-  neither  great  nor  small,  but  leaves  me 
compose  mj  ^istical  serenity.  I  have  liberty  to  mix  more  talk  with  my  pre- 
no  pleasure  in  the  conversation  of  learned  scriptions  than  is  altogether  discreet,  and 
men;  they  talk  for  their  own  fame  and  in  this  pleasant  country  leisure  to  finish 
not  for  sympathy.  I  have  other  reasons  a  chapter  of  my  life  and  opinions  when 
for  the  avoidance  of  a  wise  reputation.  I  am  in  the  humor. 
My  patients  would  but  the  more  fear  my 

CHAPTER  V. 

THI  FIRST  SEVEN  TEARS. 

I  have  nothing  to  be  proud  of  in  my  In  my  eighth  year  we  removed  toLon- 

birth;  for  if  I  remember  aright,  my  mo-  don,  where  my  mother  acquired  some 

ther  was  an  actress  and  a  singer  of  Farma,  reputation  as  a  singer  ;  and   believing 

in  Italy ;  and  though  I  am  willing  enough  that  her  means  would  keep  pace  with  my 

to  believe  I  have  fingjlish  blood  in  my  ability,  she  resolved  to  have  me  educated 

veins,  I  put  no  implicit  confidence  in  her  for  a  gentleman,  but  nature  and  fortune 

assertion  to  that  effect  ;  her  way  of  life  conspired  to  defeat  her  intention.    I  say 

being  such  as  to  throw  uncertainty  over  she  would  have  made  a  genteel  person 

the  whole  matter.    Howbeit  she  used  of  me  ;  for  she  intended.  Heaven  and  the 

me  with  what  wisdom  she  had,  and  I  Virgin    permitting,  to  have  left  me  a 

was  early  reckoned  a  lad  of  promise  ;  princely  income,  out  of  the  gains  of  her 

but  for  one  singularity,  which  was  no  popularity  ;  beside  endowing  a  hospital 

virtue ;  that  I  uttered  my  opinions  of  for  distressed  females  of  her  own  order, 

those  about  me  with  no  regard  of  their  and  founding  a  nunnery  in  America.      I 

quality,  or  ability  to  revenge  my  freedoms,  remember  a  violent  controversy   which 

This  vice    which  wrought  my  mother  sprang  up  between  herself  and  her  confcs- 

much  vexation  and  earned  me  several  sor,  who  was  also   my  kind  instructor, 

drubbings,  I  retain  with  its  inconveni-  whether,  when  I  came  of  age  and  set  out 

tnees  even  to  this  day.  upon  my  travels,  I  should  go  direct  by  eea 
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to  Naples,  and  thence  to  Rome,  to  the  brains  dried  up,  and  i   wrote  no  more 

feet  ot  his  Holiness ;  or  whether,  entering  verses. 

France  by  Calais,  I  should  go  iSrst  to  The  mansion  of  this  yoluntary  father 

Paris,  and  after  completing  my  education  of  mine  stood  in  a  recess  of  a  narrow 

there,  pursue  the  overland  route  to  Rome,  street  in  London,  in  a  quarter  of  long 

The  priest  with  much  zeal  contended  the  pipes  and  fat  tankards,  of  cocked  bate 

danger  of  French  principles,  and  would  and  fiery  faces,  where  cockneyiMn.  and 

have  me  at  Rome  without  delay ;  my  chiseled  noses   had  not  as  yet   throat 

mother,  on  the  contrary,  urged  the  land  themselves  in.    It  had  an  air  of  comfort 

route;  scouting  the  possibility  of  a  de*  and  venerable  age;  a  stone  front  with 

trimentto  my  invincible  virtue,  and  pic-  tali  windows;  a  toppling  roof,  a  huge 

turing  to  the  good  father  the  improve-  door,  and  a  knocker  of  brass,  with  metal 

ment  of  my  manners  by  a  year's  residence  and  noise  enough  in  it  for  a  tocsin  or  a  bell 

in  Paris;  that  his  Holiness  might  mingle  of  St.  Panrs.    This  ancient  ))iece  of  ar- 

a  little  worldly  favor  with  his  benediction,  chitecture  stood  between  an  alehouse  and 

Arguments  ran  high  on  both  sides;  for  a  Tory  club-room,  toward  both  of  which 

the  priest  was  a  cnoleric  Irishman,  and  my  master  stood  in  the  light  of  a  patron 

the  lady  a  spirited  Italian,  with  the  ad-  and  a  presiding  genius.    Among  the  oc* 

dition  of  her  son's  virtue  at  stake.    The  casional  visitants  which  the  love  of  free 

affair  ended  in  mutual  disgust  and  perfect  companionship  and  wit   had   anciently 

estrangement,  giving  an  unlucky  turn  to  drawn  thither,  my  patron  need  to  mention 

my  own  fortunes;  for  the  priest  had  thenamesofJohiuson  of  learned  notoriety, 

taken  a  liking  to  me,  and  was  teaching  and  of  the  celebrated  Burke,  beside  others 

me  grammar  and  geometry,  studies  in  of  less  note,  any  one  of  whom,  in  these 

which  I  had  already  made  a  promising  days,  would  be  esteemed  a  prodigy  of  wit 

advance.  and  learning.    As  I  remember  it,  the  ale- 

My  mother's  transient  popularity,  house  had  sunk  to  the  condition  of  agin* 
which  turned  rather  upon  her  personal  shop,  and  the  club-room  to  a  stagnant 
charms  than  on  the  goodness  of  her  voice,  society  of  old-scbool  discontents.  On 
fell  soon  into  a  decline,  and  finding  ail  the  opposite  street  side  stood  a  row  of 
her  golden  expectations  vanished,  she  humble  brick  dwellings,  teeming  with  de- 
began  to  moderate  her  ambition,  and  cayed  families  of  decent  repute,  and  their 
soon  put  me  in  charge  with  an  old  single  "  friends,'*  who  stayed  with  them 
bachelor  surgeon,  Mr.  Vorick  by  name,  a  little  while,  and  made  them  a  recipro* 
from  whom  I  take  my  English  appella-  catory  present  of  six  shillings  at  the  end 
live.  of  the  week. 

My  mother  called  me  Philippo,  her-  The  rooms  of  the  old  mansion  were 
self  having  the  name  Philippa.  She  was  a  high  and  gloomy,  lined  with  soiled  tapes- 
Neri  of  the  ancient  house  of  that  name ;  try  paper,  after  the  fashion  of  Ix)ui8 
descended  from  the  Neri  who  fied  from  Quatorze.  These  represented  hunting 
Florence  to  Parma  in  the  time  of  the  great  scenes,  and  though  darkened  with  the 
Dante.  My  new  master  and  guardian  smoke  of  a  century,  impressed  the  eye 
bade  mc  call  him  papa,  and  adopted  me  with  a  sense  of  elegance.  Onthemantel- 
uiider  the  name  of  Master  Philip,  adding  pieces  of  the  parlors,  were  ranged  a  few 
that  of  Yorick,  when  he  wished  particu-  pieces  of  lare  India  porcelain,  and  on  the 
larly  to  impress  mc  with  the  fact  of  my  walls  1  remember  dark  pictures,  in  which 
new  relation.  My  true  history  begins  the  shadows  triumphed  over  the  lights, 
with  the  adoption  of  this  name,  in  the  of  strange  unmentionable  subjects,  picked 
seventh  year  of  my  age.  My  antece-  with  learned  curiosity  out  of  some  old 
dent  recollections  are  hardly  to  be  dis-  picture  mines  of  Florence,  or  handed 
tinguished  from  dreams.  through  ten  generations  from  the  days  of 
After  my  induction  to  the  home  and  Hans  Holbein,  and  the  extinct  art  ot  Eli- 
favor  of  Mr.  Yorick,  I  saw  but  little  of  zabethan  times. 

my  mother,  till  her  death,  which  happen-  The  rooms  which  I  best  remember,  the 

ed  a  few  years  after  ;  thoup:h  I  well  re-  witnesses  of  ten  years  of  my  life,  were 

member  our  passionate  grief  at  parting,  the  two  parlors  in  their  antique  trim  ;  a 

and  have  by  me  a  copy  of  verses,  which  closet  where  I  slept,  from  which  a  low 

I  wrote  soon  after  in  memory  of  that  latticed  window  looked  out  over  a  wil- 

occasion,  very  tender  and  fanciful,  but  derness  of  tiled  and  leaded  roofs:  Mr. 

over  pathetic.    Under  my  good  patron's  Yorick's  bedroom,  whither  I  went  each 

discipline  the  precocious  moisture  of  my  morning  with  his  coffee^  to  him  in  my 
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hand,  and  a  lesson  of  Virgil  in  my  bead,  antiquity.    Company  else  he  bad  bnt 

to  be  recited  to  his  nightcap,  with  the  little,  saye  myself,  the  faces  of  old  prints 

benefit  of  annotations  from  the  learned  and  pictures  that  hung  around  upon  the 

auditor;  and  a  library,  by  far  the  most  triunai  columns  that  divided  the  alcoves, 

remarkable,  with  which  I  shall  conclude  and  a  certain  living  original  who  shall 

this  enumeration.    In  this  library  Mr.  presently  be  described. 
Yorick  passed  the  night,  eoing  to  his       The  persons  whom  he  admitted  to  his 

chamber  about  the  hour  woen  the  un-  earlier  liours  were  of  that  order  which 

thinking  world  arise.    This  room  of  re-  melancholy  men  delight  in ;  pieces  of 

verie  and  dreams,  owed  its  attraction  for  oddity,  marked  always  by  some  mono- 

my  master  to  the  perpetual  solitude  %nd  mania,  or  egregious  weakness — studies 

silence  which  reigned  therein,  (for  it  oc-  for  the  satirist  and  the  humanitarian.  He 

cupied  the  highest  part  of  the  house,)  delighted  not  in  misery  on  the  great  scale 

and  to  an  aroma  of  musty  learning  dif-  like  a  modem  process  man,  or  a  bloody 

fused  from  the  shelves  oi  its  gothic  al-  jacobin ;  nor  yet  did  he  the  more  indulge 

coves.    The  room  was  of  great  breadth  in  the  particular  offices  of   humanity, 

and  height,  finished  throughout  with  dark  such  as  spring  from  the  only  true  pity, 

woods  cast  into  the  model  of  an  antique  the  pity  for  individuals ;  his  soul,  con- 

chapel ;  and  at  night  an  iron  lamp  swung,  ceivin^  all  the  possibilities  of  evils,  yet 

or  rather  tremblea,  from  the  centre  over  indulging  in  none ;  internally  a  panora- 

tbe  central  table.    The  table  itself  might  ma   of  wretchedness,  a   purgatorio  of 

have  moved  the  envy  of  a  Delia  Cruscan ;  crime,  feasted  itself  on  contradictions  and 

for  its  surface  represented,  in  brown  mo-  casuistries.    To  talk  with  wiseacres  and 

saic,  a  head  of  St  Bernard,  full  of  tearful  bird-witted  people,  or  with  such  as  drove 

unction,  looking  up  toward  the  sky.    On  on  a  limping  intellect  before  violent  pas- 

this,  supported  by  its  three  lion  feet  carv-  sions — to  involve  a  positive  fool  in  an 

ed  in  oak,  lay  several  illuminated  mis-  argument — to  wind  about  and  about  it 

sals,  and  a  number  of  choice  folios  with-  with  a  spider  net  of  thin  distinctions; 

out  title  pages,  the  relicts  of  libraries  of  this  was  to  him  the  very  race  and  pith 

the  fifteenth  century.    The  alcoves  con-  of  enjoyment. 

cealed  a  variety  of  rare  books  of  sci-  A  Sancho  Panza  in  the  shape  of  an 
ence,  treatises  of  alchemy,  and  of  horse-  oily,  bald-pated  barber,  who  had  been  a 
manship,  memoirs  of  Burgundian  dukes,  Romish  priest ;  an  old  deaf  housekeeper, 
romances  and  poems  in  the  old  ton^^es  crooked  and  curst,  but  tidy,  and  not  un- 
of  France;  beside  all  letters  that  might  kind;  a  testy  old  gentleman  of  a  Tory  fa- 
employ  the  leisure  of  a  learned  physi-  mily  fallen  into  deca^ ;  two  or  three  the- 
cian,  und  a  scholar  of  most  Horatian  ological  maidens,  delighting  in  argument, 
taste.  Here  the  old  bachelor  sat  smok-  antTforever,  like  qnails  in  a  cage,  thrust- 
ing among  his  folios,  in  a  cloud  of  his  ing  their  skinny  necks  betwixt  the  will 
own  creating,  like  a  very  Hermes  trisme-  and  the  decree, — this  was  the  circle  which 
gistus,  tristissimuSt  pondering  in  his  an-  be  frequently  assembled  about  his  tea 
tique  chair,  from  the  high  knobs  of  which,  table,  presiding  over  their  noise  with  his 
on  either  side,  grim  visoomies  looked  dull  gray  eye,  and  slow  moving  gray 
over  his  shoulders,  seeming  to  whisper  locks ;  but  the  oily  barber  was  indulged 
in  his  ears  the  still,  removed  voices  of  with  night  interviews  and  the  library. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DISCURSIVE. 

I  would  have  the  reader  forewarned  the  thing  described  shall  be  for  the  sake 
that  I  mean  not  often  to  indulge  in  the  of  some  other  thing ; — I  mean  to  say, 
romantic  vein.  Tis  not  my  forte.  Char-  that  a  nose  shall  not  be  for  its  own  sake 
acters  and  things  impress  me  powerfully,  drawn  and  colored,  but  for  the  sake  of 
movements  and  actions  faintly ;  and  as  the  face ;  and  the  face  for  the  sake  of 
we  are  impressed,  so  we  describe.  It  is  the  head,  and  the  head  for  the  sake  of 
easier  for  me  to  see  a  passion  with  the  the  mind  that  is  in  it.  All  that  is  over 
soul's  eye,  than  to  image  the  act  which  and  above  this  is  mere  foolery  and  stu- 
showed  it.  por.  Of  what  interest  to  me  is  the  pic- 
Touching  this  art  of  description,  two  ture  of  a  coin  of  an  unknown  king  of 
things  are,  as  I  think,  essential ;  first,  that  an  unknowii  era ;  a  wretched»  rusty  idle 
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thing ;  hut  when  the  legend  is  decipher-  If  any  one  fancies  himself  to  luiTe  a 
ed,  that  is  another  matter.  What  artist,  certain  knack  at  description,  let  him  con- 
out  of  bedlam,  ever  exhibited  a  gallery  sider  the  matter,  as  it  stands  hetween 
of  limbs  and  noses,  signifying  nothing  ?  dwellers  in  the  mountains  and  dwellers 
£xce]lent  drawing,  sir,  the  color  admira-  in  the  plains.  Perhaps  he  will  decline 
hie,  the  execution  delicate,  but  what  does  such  nice  consideration,  and  seek  to  con- 
it  all  mean  ?  0,  it  is  a  child's  gallery;  tent  us  with  Edmund  Burke's  opinion  of 
children,  where  they  see  a  nose,  fancy  the  the  effect  of  words;  to  wit,  that  thc^ 
face  that  belongs  to  it — the  dear  in-  operate,  not  singly,  by  calline  up  tbeir 
nocents  are  well  employed  in  these  little  ideas,  or  pictures,  but  hy  I  know  not 
fanciful  gymnastics;  when  they  grow  what  kind  of  noisy  influence,  erowdiog 
older,  they  will  have  less  leisure,  per-  upon  the  soul  through  the  portals  of  mn- 
haps.  sic  and  fancy,  and  making  there  an 
The  other  point  is,  that  no  more  of  a  agreeable  turmoil,  vulgarly  named  elo- 
thin^  should  be  described  (I  had  these  quence  and  poetry, 
opinions  from  my  patron)  than  is  suffi-  My  own  (which  was  also  Mr.  Yor- 
cient  to  picture  it.  When  we  look  at  a  ick's  opinion)  is  different.  To  me,  a 
landscape  or  a  face,  we  only  see  the  word  stands  for  a  thing  or  an  act ;  which 
lights  in  it;  the  shadows  affect  the  eye  makes  me  a  slow  reader,  and  an  nn- 
but  faintly.  So,  when  a  bold  painter  ready  writer.  I  cannot  dieest  more  than 
deals  with  his  subject  skillfully,  he  one-lifth  of  an  old  Englisn  play  at  a  sit- 
thro  ws  the  whole  expression  into  the  ting ;  the  words,  instead  of  soothing  and 
li^ht  parts  where  the  eyerests,and  leaves  charming,  like  the  murmur  of  a  brook, 
his  shadows  dark,  pure,  and  floating,  or  the  sleepy  melodies  of  a  harp  played 
But  here  we  have  a  gentleman  of  the  on  by  the  wind,  excite  each  its  image  of 
^uill,  carrying  his  reader  microscopically  a  thing,  a  thought,  a  passion,  or  an  ac- 
into  the  interstices  and  dark  parts  of  tion  ;  and  the  whole  train  of  fancies,  al- 
everything,  invisible  always  to  the  lusions,  passions,  things  and  persons, 
slight  seeing  eye ;  and  in  conclusion  the  moves  on  with  extreme  slowness,  in  an 
whole  is  heavy  and  void  of  relief,  like  orderly  measure,  as  though  transacted  be- 
Shakspeare's  Lucrece,  or  Tom  Hood*s  fore  mine  eyes, 
worser  imitation  thereof. 

CHAPTER  VU. 

HOBBIES. 

An  old-fashioned  English  bachelor  of  Author  of  the  great  work  of  National 

those  times,  lived  on  principles  incom-  hobby-horses  ;ii  wherein  he  diluculent- 

prehensible  to  us  the   moderns.      His  Iv  sl&oweth  their  kinds,  and  appointeth 

moderate  property  in  the  funds  was  a  tbenn  their   species  and   times.     Why 

serviceable  devil  in  a  bottle  to  him,  out  should  1  quote  the  opening  passage  of 

of  which  he  annually  conjured  fortune;  his  dissertation  of  Utile,  the  great  hobby 

it  served  his  turn  and  lett  him   at  his  discovered  by  the  first  settlers  of  this 

ease.     He  believed  in  the  Church  and  the  continent ;  bigger  by  far  than  mastodon 

Constitution  ;  and  while  these  should  re-  or  Gargantua's  mare,  and  stronger  by 

main  (which  his  good  angel  whispered  much.     "From  the  tail  to  the  head  of 

they  would  do  for  the  next  half  century),  this  monster,"  saith  my  learned  friend, 

he  accounted    himself  secure.    His  real  **  is  no  less  a  distance  than  from  Maine 

torment   was  lack   of  occupation.     He  to  Virginia.     The  breadth  of  her  belly 

was  too  irritable  for  an  office,  too  indo-  is  as  the  breadth  of  the  land  between  the 

lent  for  the  army,  too  liberal  for  holy  or-  Mississippi  and  the  sea.     Her  tail  is  at 

ders;   his  sole  friend  was  his  hobby-  least  seventy  and  a  halfleagues  in  length; 

horse.  and  where  she  goes  it  drags  a  road.   She 

On  hobby-horses  and  their  properties,  browseth  on  the  forests,  and  drinketh  up 
good  treatises  have  been  written,  with  the  rivers.  Merrimac  sinks  through  her 
which  the  reader  is  doubtless  familiar,  jaws,  Ohio  is  afraid  before  her,  and 
nor  do  1  mean  here  to  involve  him  in  Connecticut  flies  in  terror  to  his  reeds, 
any  threadbare  matter ;  suffice  it,  that  Her  breath  is  a  sulphurous  smoke,  and 
the  subject  is  not  exhausted ;  no,  not  by  she  sounds  on  her  path  like  a  cloud  scat- 
the  folios  of  Slawkenbergius,  or  the  tering  thunders.  She  is  proud,  vain,  all- 
whim- whams  of  my  learned  friend,  the  devouring,  wasteful,  God-scorning,    in 
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league  with  hell.    She  throweth  down  Once  npon  a  time,  a  certain  Botanist 

the  cities,  and  in  a  trice  huildeth  them  up.  conjured  all  the  rills  into  a  single  stream. 

She  swalloweth  the  ground  in  her  rage,  and  from  his  time  the  cloud  again  arising, 

and  with  her  horn  pierces  through  the  his  &;host  played  the  part  of  Ixion  to  it, 

rind  of  the  earth.    Her  eyes  are  flames  (as  I  have  been  told,)  and  thence  sprang 

of  Are ;  her  step  is  over  the  mountains  the  animal  you  wot  of — the  proudest, 

and  over  the  seas.    Though  young,  she  most  mettlesome,  most  refined,  most  dark, 

is  the  terror  of  nations, and  in  the  strength  most   delicate  tit    that   ever  flung   his 

of  her  warlike    age  will  bestride  the  jockey  into  the  dirt, 

world."  Of  private  hobbies,  there  is  a  plenty. 

Private  hobbies  of  less  note,  but  of  but  the  above  described  are  the  prmcipal 

equal  curiosity,  have  i  seen  in  private  of  public  use.    O,  reader,  bestride  them 

museums.    None  more  curious  than  the  not,  nor  snStr  them  to  bestride  thee, 

new  one  lately  foaled  at  Oxford,  in  Eng-  At  present  I  am  chiefly  interested  in 

land,  out  of  a  heap  of  old  books  by  the  the  live  varieties  of  private  hobbies.    I 

heat  of  a  dull  furor,  engendered  b^  ne^-  insist  there  are  but  five;  and  that,  too,  for 

tive  Apollo,   or  the  devil  of  antique  ig-  certain  mystical  reasons  which  shall  ap- 

norance.  pear  in  a  future    treatise  of  mine,  de 

Or  that  vulgar  ass  of  a  wooden  Lie,  numeris  sacrisy  et  eorundem  originibus,* 
called  by  I  know  not  what  name;  born  Of  the  five  kinds  of  private  hobbies,  to 
in  a  misty,  cold  country  north  of  France,  wit :  the  northern  European,  or  of  friend- 
out  of  a  heap  of  painted  angels,  pieces  ship  ;  the  southern  European,  or  of  sus- 
of  mineral,  oflal  of  the  dissecting-room,  picions ;  the  English  proper,  or  of  cash  ; 
and  the  dead  flies  mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  the  Arabian,  or  of  phantasies  ;  and  the 
with  not  a  few  of  the  somnolent  flowers  scholastic,  or  of  notions  ;  of  these  hvb 
•  of  the  dung-heaps  of  Germany ;  all  mish-  Mr.  Yorick  adopted  two,  namely  the 
mashed,  hashed,  mixed,  muddled,  and  scholastic,  and  the  southern  European, 
quiddled,  into  a  pseudo-theological  com-  riding  them  alternately  during  his  wak- 
post,  sweetened  with  a  sort  of  unction-  ing  hours,  and  I  doubt  not  also  in  his 
syrup,  squeezed  out  of  the  herb,  false  sleep.  His  southern  European  beast 
humility.  Out  of  this  heap  sprang  a  steaded  him  chiefly  in  the  morning.  I 
specious  animal — to  lick  it  into  shape,  remember  it,  a  coal-black,  cunning-iaced 
there  was  a  work  for  a  subtilous  tongue,  pony,  of  the  smallest  and  wickedest 
By  the  side  of  this  hopeful  brute  grew  breed  ;  as  I  learned,  of  a  dam  called 
up  a  thing  begotten  of  a  cloud  that  hung  Malice,  by  that  fine  pacing  Arabian,  Im- 
over  the  south  of  France  five  centuries  agination ;  and  though  not  consequently 
ago,  (the  same  was  seen  by  Democritus.)  of  a  pure  blood,  yet  with  all  the  proper- 
lliis  cloud  moved  northward;  spread-  ties  of  the  dam.  The  other,  a  slow-paced 
ing  there  into  an  invisible  mist,  and  per-  rattle-bone  of  a  Rosinante,  served  at  night 
meating  the  soil  of  all  Europe,  it  came  among  his  folios,  and  though  somewhat 
up  ill  a  thousand  little  Rosicrusian  rills ;  of  a  hard-  bitted  jade,  was  the  milder 
as  silent  and  sulphurous,  as  the  lim-  animal  by  much.  But  my  patron  was 
pid  stream  that  flows  from  the  tip  of  equally  at  his  ease  on  either ;  I  never 
the  nose  of  Dlabolus  ipse,  when  he  sits  knew  his  like  in  the  saddle. 
in  his  particular  ice  parlor. 

CHAPTER  Vm. 

IRREGULAR. 

1  begin  to  perceive,  by  the  character  of  rhetorical,  or  a  pious  humor — nay,  be  it 

my  progress  thus  far,  that  this  history  is  merely  as  wise  a  fit  as  ever  seized  on 

likely  to  turn  out  a  very  irregular  piece.  Socrates  or  King  Lear's  fool ;  and  in  the 

It  is  a  fatality  with  me  to  write  as  I  talk,  concatenation  of  events,  who    knows 

and  as  the  humorsits  in  this  quarter  or  what  extraordinary  moods  may  fall  upon 

the  other ;  be  it  a  hot  or  a  cold,  a  sweet,  a  man  ;  especially  if  he  be  a  bachelor 

a  sour,  a  bitter,  a  pungent,  a  testy,  a  snap-  turned  of  sixty,  the  very  slave  of  whim, 

pish,  a  civil,  a  gross,  a  sentimental,  a  indeed  a  mere  intellectual  wanton  in  his 

■'        ■                .            ■  .       ,                    III                , 

*  Forthcoming  under  the  bibliopole  auspices  of  the  unexceptionable  dqll-pate.  Sharp,  and 
Sons  ;  to  whom,  we  take  this  happy  occasion  to  remark,  the  community  are  indebted  for 
the  late  great  advances  in  morals  and  faith. 
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brains,  as  I  am,  the  raore*8  the  pity.    Be  apparent  to  others  or  to  myself.    By  the 

the  humor,  I  say,  >vhat  it  will,  I  mean  to  elfects  of  salutary  hunger,  solitude,  and 

indulge  it ;  saving    the   respect  I  owe  the  whip,  I  began  to  conceive  the  possi- 

your  Reverence,  and  yours  most  staid  bility  ofa  course  of  conduct  strangely  the 

and  lofty  sir.    Pray,  sir,  where  did  you  reverse  of  what  I  had  been  indulged  in ; 

buy  that  suit,  it  tits  exceeding  stiff.    1  for  as  1  had  governed  my  mother  by 

would  thrash  my  tailor  dared  he  send  superior  vehemence,    my    master  now 

me  such  a  buckram  afiair  ;  besides  that  governed  me  by  superior  contempt;  an  in- 

the  cut  is  foreign,  the  skirts  narrow,  the  explicable  mystery  to  my  childmh  pride, 

buttons  brass,  the  thread  coarse,  and  the  Why  did  I  not  resist  ?    Why  did  I  obey 

stitching  everywhere  visible.    Pray,  sir,  him  with  such  a  shameful  alacrity  ?  Why 

did  not  the  tailor,  with  a  plague,  put  off  did  I,  who  carried  all  points  by  flying 

some  second-hand   German  sack  upon  into  pretty  little  rages  with  mamma*  strik- 

you  ?    Send  it  back,  as  you  love  me,  and  ing  my  face,  and  tearing;  my  glossy  curls, 

buy  a  good  old  Eneiish  broadcloth  and  upon  the  least  thwarting  or  contradic- 

make  it  up  yourself,  jf  you  cannot  find  a  tion,  endure  now  the  harshest  slavery 

better  hand  to  do  it  for  you   than  this  without  a  murmur  or  a  sigh  ? 
same  Frankfort  fellow,  with  his  double        My  master  was  at  that  time  beyond 

facings  and  wide  stitches.  the  middle  age,  and  of  an  invincible  set- 

"  Be  the  humor,  I  sav,  what  it  will,  I  tied  temper.      His  constant  intercourse 

mean  to  indulge  it."    Was  not  I  born  of  with  books,  assisted  by  a  good  memory 

an  actress,  an  Italian,  apiece  of  passion-  and  a  surprising  talent  of  words,  made 

ate  prettyness,  a  woman  utterly  a  woman.'  him  an  inveterate  though  not  a  disagreea- 

and  was  not  my  father  a  vsullen  English  ble  talker;  but  no  mortal  ever  remem- 

youth,  on  his  travels,  with  his  Oxford  bered.a  word  of  what  they  heard  him 

tutor,  and  his  beer-^uz/ling  groom  ?    By  utter,  in  his  diffuse  and  intricate  way  ; 

what  law  shall  I  be  judged,  measured,  though  'tis  not  extravagant  to  say,  that  a* 

or  limited  ;  in  this  or  that   pinfold,  of  fair  octavo  would  not  contain   his  say- 

this  or  that  moralist,  be  he  cleric  or  lay  ;  ings  for  the  week.    Whatever  be  felt,  or 

1  that  came  lawlessly  and  sourly  into  heard,  or  meditated,  it  was  his  pleasure 

the  world  ?    Who  shall  twit  me  with  copiously  to  express,  without  regard  of 

the  virtue  of  my  father,  or  the  discretion  persons,  time  or  place.    A  dissertation 

of  my  mother  ?    Born  a  Catholic,  edu-  on  colic  obstructions  fell  as  happily,  and 

cated  a  Protestant ;  indoctrinated  by  an  as  moderately,  and  in  as  measured  a 

irregular  casuistry  into  the  difficulties  of  manner,  from  his  lips,  at  a  dinner  as  at 

all  beliefs,  and  by  no  living  mouth  in-  an  autopsy ;  among  his  clerical  friends, 

structed  in  the  holy  mysteries  of  any;  he  pretended  doubts  of  the  authenticity 

•  •  *  •  stuffed  by  heterogeneous  reading  of  scripture,  venturing  time-worn  aigu- 

in  my  youth  with  all  manner  of  egotisms  ments  against  miracles  and  the  real  pre- 

and  phiiosophastric  vanities ;  drawn  now  sence.     To  his  housekeeper  he  nnfolded 

this  way  and  now  that  by  the  idea  strong-  the  mystery  of  his  law-suits,  courteous- 

est  for  the  day ;  what  dhurch  can  claim  ly   overpassing  her  somnolent  slips  of 

me  i  what  priest  can  show  title  to  my  attention.    Me  he  stuffed  with  a  kind  of 

credence  }    None  !    To  my  Maker  only  wisdom  gathered  out  of  such  rakish  holy 

and  his  truth  am  I  accountable.     The  books  as  ^  soon  out  of  print ;  by  way 

holy  water  sanctified  not  my  birth  ;  the  of  hardening  my  soul  against  the  evil 

State  cast  me  out  of  her  bosom ;  society  nature,  and  farther  to  purge  and  purify 

disownedme;  tononeof  these,lhen,ara  I  me,  he  poured  interminable  streams  of 

answerable ;  to  none  am  I  bound  !    0  casuistry  through  my  ears,  such  as  might 

miserable  liberty  !  0  wretched  freedom  !  have  kept  a  Jesuit  awake  a  centurv. 

better  had  I  never  been  born,  than  thus  To  fortify  and  solace  my  spirits,  he  saV 

to  hang  about  the  door  of  favor,  seizing  urated  my  tender  fancy  with  visions  of 

upon  a  thankless  fortune  !  the  place  of  the  damned  ;  unfolding  the 

Liberty !  did  I  say  ?    With  this  am   1  polity  of  Hades,   and   painting  with  a 

brought  again  into  the  stream  of  my  nar-  horrid  calmness  the  terrors  of  condemn- 

rative,  remembering,  not  without  a  pity  ed  souls  ;  for  which  good  deeds,  it  may 

for  myself,  that  in  Mr.  Yorick*s  mansion,  be,  he  is  even  now  receiving"  his  reward 

my  liberty  was  indeed  chiefly  of  the  in  kind, 
spiritual  sort,  by  no  means  outwardly 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

TOUCHING  EDUCATION. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  education  is  a  small,  is  already  sprung  up  between 
bringing  or  leading  out  of  whatever  /ac-  you.  Or  consider,  my  good  madam,  the 
ulty  may  already  he  implanted  in  us  by  unspeakable  differences  of  nature  and 
nature.  I  opine  that  all,  and  several,  the  character,  between  yourself  and  your 
kinds  and  degrees  of  ability  are  heaven-  thrice-honored  husband  ;  yet  so  perfect 
sent,  or,  as  we  say,  given  by  nature,  your  love  for  him — so  exquisite  the  sen- 
From  my  mother's  nature,  I  received  a  timent  of  your  harmony !  What  is  the 
taste,  if  not  a  genius,  for  the  art-musical;  reason  of  it?  Plainly,  your  purposes, 
from  my  father's,  as  I  think,  a  natural  your  aims,  are  alike — your  treasures  lie  in 
independency  and  freedom  of  mind.  My  the  same  heaven — or  Paradise,  wherever 
good  master,  entertaining  views  of  the  that  may  be — I  know  not  where,  for  I 
subject  of  education  very  nearly  the  re-  was  never  married, 
verse  of  mine,  no  sooner  detected  these  The  friendship  between  my  patron- 
traits  in  me,  than  he  resolved  to  suppress  father  and  the  barber,  began  on  the  first 
them  ;  and  the  more  perfectly  to  accom-  day  of  my  induction  to  Yorick  mansion, 
plish  this,  set  himself  diligently  to  cdu-  and  continued  unabated  while  I  remained 
eating  such  of  my  parts  as  nature  had  under  the  discipline  of  that  venerable 
left  deficient.  1  was  accordingly  forbid-  roof.  It  rested  altogether  upon  a  simi- 
den  whatever  I  asked  Tor,  and  kept  from  larity  of  opinion,  and  a  difference  of  sen- 
what  I  intended.  I  was  forbidden  to  timent,  in  regard  to  my  education.  The 
practice,  or  even  to  hear  music;  but  barber  would  have  me  educated  in  one 
because  nature  cursed  me  with  a  planti-  fashion ;  my  patron,  in  another.  Both 
grade  walk,  and  a  stammering  elocution,  agreed  as  to  the  end,  but  differed  as 
I  was  put  through  a  daily  lesson  of  to  the  means. 

dancing  and  declamation,  to  my  utter  "  It  was  a  cold  evening  of  November, 

sorrow  and  confusion.  when   my  mother,   leading,  or  rather 

There  happened  to  live  in  our  vicinity  holding  me  by  the  hand,  ascended  the 

a  barber;  a  fat,  pleasant  little  round  man,  steps  tnat  led  to  the  door  of  Mr.  Yorick's 

Mr.  Flusky,  of  Irish  birth  and  French  house.    While  we  stood  shivering  upon 

education.     In  Mr.  Flusky's  company  the  platform,  the  wind  howled  dismally 

my  good  master  took  an  especial  delight,  along  the  narrow  street ;  the  shutters  of 

both  for  his  natural  and  acquired  parts,  the  opposite  houses  rattled  and  tugged 

which  were  many  and  remarkable.  This  at  their  fastenings,  as  if  longing  to  join 

good  man,  though  short  of  stature,  had  a  the  general  flight  of  light  rubbish  and 

singularly  smooth  and  reverential  ad-  city-dust,    that   swept   invisible   along 

dress.    He  professed  himself  a  royalist  upon  the  dry  blast,  felt  only  by  the 

and  a  high  churchman.    My  patron,  too,  half-choked  watchman  turning  on  his 

held  the  same  opinions,  but  from  what  round,  or  by  us  shivering  supplicants, 

different  principles !  waiting  the  slow  mo#ments  of  the  hu- 

To  enter  deeply  into  the  real  cause  of  morous  old  housekeeper,  till  it  should 

the  friendship  between  these  persons,  it  please  her  to  open    the    street-door." 

is  necessary  to  know  or  believe  in  a  cer-  Plainly,  it  was  a  windy  November  night 

tain  principle  of  human  nature,  which  I  when  my  mother  took  me  to  Mr.  Yor- 

hold  universally  valid,  that  ail  friend-  ick*s,  and  l>eing  neither  of  us  suitably 

ships  rest  upon  a  similarity  of  aims,  with  clothed,  we  suffered  some  inconvenience 

a  difference  of  principles.    Observe,  sir,  from  the  cold  and  dust, 

how  you  are  secretly  bound  to  your  If  the  reader  is  curious  to  know  why 

fellow-traveler,  by  the  knowledge  that  I  spoiled  that  bit  of  a  description,  by 

he  is  going  to  the  same  distant  land  with  stripping  naked  in  such  a  rude  fashion, 

yourself;  though  his  purpose,  in  going  he  may  know  I  did  it  for  a  pretence  to 

thither,  be  a  matter  of  which  you  make  let  him 'into  a  secret  of  my  literary  his- 

no  inquiry.    He  is  younger  than  you,  of  tory^  which  shall  now  appear.     The 

a  different  complexion,  stature,  condi-  ereat  Racine  used  to  write  out  his  tran- 

tlon ;  you  never  saw  him  before  in  your  dies  in  plain  prose  before  he  versined 

life— yet,  I  question  not,  a  secret  regard,  them,     when  oe  had  one  fairly  written 

though  in  its  degree  idmost  insensibly  out  in  this  naked  style,,  he  woold  say. 
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Now  my  tragedy  is  finished.    His  judg-  of  my  works  ;  the  omamenlal  parts  I 

ment  made  sure  of  the  subject,  before  leave  to  appear  posthumously,  or  be 

his   fancy  painted   it   out ;   as  nature  suppressed,  at  the  discretion  of  my  heirs, 
shapes  a  female  body  before  the  milliner        Was  not  this,  my  dear  madam,  the 

adorns  it  method  of  your  induction  to  the  world  ? 

1,  on  the  contrary,  having  a  natural  Were  you  not  loaded  with  ornaments  in 

horror  of  imitation,  do  the  direct  con-  your  youth,  with  little  regard  to  the 

trary  of  that  great  example,  for  it  first  substance  ?  and  are  you  not  now  a  gross 

occurs  to  me  to  dress  out  a  score  of  mag-  remainder,  a  mere  residuum ;  your  oma- 

nificent  sentences  to  the  due  length  of  a  ments  rubbed  off,  and  nothing  left  but 

chapter,  and  then,  stripping  away  the  the  stuff  nature  gave  at  the  outset  ?    Or 

ornaments,  observe  what  there  is  left,  have  you  totally  vanished  into  froth,  and 

These  capita  mortua  make  up  the  body  nothing  solid  ever  there  ? 

[To  be  eotitinued.] 
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IN  TWELVE  BOOKS. 


BT     MRS.      C.     M.      KIRKLAND. 

This  curious  old  book,  long  received  crated  vessel  filled  with  wine  and  the 
as  true  history,  and  defended  as  such  by  blood  of  a  white  hart,"  but  even  the  well- 
some  writers  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  authenticated  (for  is  not  the  city  still 
Henry  YIII.,  is  among  the  many  made  there?)  recital  of  the  building  of  Bath  by 
accessible  to  the  common  reader  by  the  Bladud,  (contemporary  with  the  prophet 
late  system  of  universal  reprint.  We  Elias,)  who  attempted  to  fiy  to  the  upper 
are  not  sure  that  we  have  an  altogether  air  with  wings  which  he  had  himself  con- 
friendly  feeling  toward  these  reprints,  structed  by  magical  art,  but  unfortunately 
stripping  as  they  do  the  soft  delusive  veil  fell  down  upon  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  in 
from  time-honored  chronicles,  and  forcing  the  city  of  Irinovantum,  (now  London,) 
into  open  day,  and  subjecting  to  criticsu  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  The  story  of 
line  and  plummet,  things  which  look  best  King  Leir,  too,  though  true  beyond  doubt, 
•_  .._•,._  .    i.jjr__  since  we  find  it  in  Shakspeare,  is  amon^ 

those  on  which  a  shade  of  discredit  is 
thrown  by  these  unpleasant  meddlers  with 
pleasant  antiquity  ;  and  Merlin,  honored 
as  a  magician  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Mr.  Tennyson — not  to  mention  seers  of 
lesser  note — is  thus  set  down  for  a  vulgar 
conjurer, 

«« With  his  hair  on  end 
At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  his 
bread." 

But  not  to  find  further  fault  with  Mes- 
sieurs the  Translators,  without  whose  help 
we,  at  least,  could  not  have  read  with  our 
bodily  eyes  the  Chronicles,  done  into  good 
Latin  out  of  unintelligible  ancient  British, 
by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  let  us  inquire 
something  as  to  the  identity  of  Geoffrey 
himself.  He  is  said  to  have  been  **  a  man 
profoundly  versed  in  the  history  and  an- 
tiquities of  Britain,  excellentlv  skilled  in 
the  British  tongue,  and  withal  (consider- 
ing the  time)  an  elegant  writer  both  in 
verse  and  prose."  He  lived  in  the  time 
of  Henry  I.,  and  dedicates  his  Latin  ver- 


in  twilight — bidding 

«•  The  wild  illusions  fly 

Which  fancy  had  conceived. 
Abetted  by  an  anxious  eye 

That  longed  to  be  deceived. 
It  was  a  fond  deception  all. 
Such  as  in  solitary  hall 

Beguiles  tm  musing  eye. 
When,  gazing  on  the  sinking  fire, 
Bulwark  and  battlement  and  spire 

In  the  red  gulf  we  spy." 

But  we  love  such  illusions.  We  envy 
those  who  believed  in  the  whole  line  of 
British  kings,  from  king  Brute  down  to 
Cadwallader,  and  doubted  not  that  Ix)n- 
don  was  founded  when  Eli  the  priest  gov- 
erned in  Judea,  and  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 
But  the  reprint  tells  us  that  the  whole 
series  of  British  monarchs,  from  Brutus 
downward,  is  a  tissue  of  fables.  Not 
only  are  we  forbidden  to  credit  the  pretty 
story  of  Diana's  sending  Brutus  to  Britain 
after  he  had  offered  sacrifices  at  her  deso- 
late altar,  *<  holding  before  it  a  oonse- 
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sion  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  son  of  published  an  edict  throughout  all  Britain, 

that  monarch.  The  book  was  an  ancient  that  the  river  should  bear  the  damsel's 

book,  and  a  great  curiosity,  eren  at  that  name,  hoping  by  this  to  perpetuate  the 

day,  and  was  brought  by  Walter  Mapes  infamy  of  her  husband.    So  tne  river  is 

from  Armorica,  where  he  found  it,  bear-  called  to  this  day,  in  the  British  tongue, 

ing  marks  of  great  antiquity.    The  fabu-  Sabren,  which  is,  in  another  language, 

lous  stories  said  to  abound  in  it  are  not  to  Sabrina.*' 

be  ascribed  to  the  first  translator,  who  And  thus  Milton  enshrines  the  story 

everywhere  disclaims  any  attempt  to  do  in  words  of  pearl  and  dropping  amber : 

more  than  lender  the  original  in  a  nomely  * 

style,  never  having  made  fine  language  «« There  is  a  gentle  nymph  not  far  from 

his  study,  *'  by  collecting  florid  expres-  hence, 

sions  from  other  authors ;  **  which  dis-  That  with  moist  curb  sways  the  smooth 

claimer  we  take  to  be  a  touch  of  satire  in  Severn 'stream ; 

the  old  gentleman.     He  was  first.  Arch-  Sabrina  is  her  name,  a  virgin  pure; 

deacon  of  Monmouth,  and  then  Bishop  Whilom  she  was  the  daughter  of  Lo- 

of  SL  Asaph ;  and,  by  trying  to  hold,  in  „,   ^^7°5*  *u           *      r        u-    *  ^v 

addition  to  these  two  preferments,  that  of  ^^\^^^^  ^^^  '^^P^"  ^'^^^  **"  ^*^**' 

the  Abbacy  of  Abingdon,  he  lost  all.  He  ghe,  guiUless  damsel,  flying  the  mad 

18  a  very  modest  person,  if  we  may  judge  pursuit 

by  his  prefatory  letter  to  Robert  ot  Glou-  of  her  enraged  step-dame,  Guendolen, 

tester,  in  which  he  says :   "  This  work  Commended  her  fair  innocence  to  the 

humbly  sues  for  the  favor  of  being  so  cor-  flood, 

rected  by  your  advice,  that  it  may  not  be  That  8ta^*d  her  flight  with  his  cross- 
thought  to  be  the  poor  oflspring  of  Geof-  flowing  course. 
frey  of  Monmouth,  but,  when  polished  The  water-nymphs  that  in  the  bottom 

by  your  refined  wit  and  judgment,  the  „  yJ^^^Kt'-         izj        *      j  *    i  i. 

production  of  him  who  had  Henry,  the  Held  up  their  pearUd  wrists  and  took  her 

glorious  King  of   England,  for  his  fa-  g^^^?   '  ^^^  ^^^^j  l^^  ^^      ^^   j^^^^„^, 

V-^:           .       u         c              ^  haV&c&c* 
This  history,  though  much  esteemed  as 

such  in  more  credulous  days,  is  in  our  j^  ^^^  ^j^^^^^j^  ^^^  ^^^^  following 

scepucal  time  prized  chiefly  as  having  ^^    ^^^     ^^  ^^^^  ^^,^             ^j   Lear, 

been,  says  the  last  editor   "t^^  though    with    considerable    differences, 

dmmatic  poets  what  the  ill-fated  H^  Shakspeare  is  said,  by  Mr.  Capell,  to 

(Edipus  was  ^0  the  tragic  writers  of  an-  j^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^^^  a  wretched  ^y  of 

cicnt  Greece,"  VIZ.,  the  source  whence  ^j^  time,    second-hand    only  fr8m  the 

many  of  them  drew  their  materials.    In  ehronicles;  the  essentials  are.  however, 

the  venr  first  chapter  we  find  the  proto-  ^^^  ^^^ 

type  of  a  passage  in  Drayton's  Poly-ol-  ^he  sixteenth  chapter  gives  the  catas- 

bion:  "Britam.  the  best  of  islands,  is  ^      y^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  J^^  p^^^^^  ^^^  i^ 

mtuated  in  the  western  ocean,  between  ^ord  Buckhursfs  tragedy  of  Gorboduc. 

Fiance  and  Ireland     It  produces  every-  p^^^^^  ^^^.      ^,^i^^^^  ^^^^^^^  -^  billed 

thing  that  is  useful  to  man.  with  a  plenty  .     ^.^  motheF-stabbed  in  bed,  says  the 

that  never  fails.    It  abounds  with  all  -Jg^     ^^^  ^^^  chronicle  has  it,  torn  to 

kinds  of  metals  and  has  plains  of  large  ^^         ^^j^j^  ^j^^  assistance  of  the  queen's 

extent,  and  hills  fit  for  the  finest  tillage.  J^Q^g^ 

the  richness  of  whose  soil  affords  variety  j^^^  '^^  ^^^^  ^^  CymbeUne.  or  "  tym- 

of  fruits,  in  their  proper  seasons            •  belinus."  and  his  two  sons,  Guiderius 

It  IS  also  well  watered  with  lakes  and  ^^^  Arviragus;  but  no  word  of  fairest 

rivers,  abounding  with  fish."  &c. ,  &c.  j^         ^^  desperate  Posthumus.     Shak- 

A  few  pag<»  further  on  we  find  the  ^»^^  -^  ^^/^^  ^^^^      ^  his  story  from 

origin  of  one  of  Milton's  allusions-  a  translation  or  imitation  of  Boccaccio. 

"  Severn  swift.  «»i//yo/mauf«i*fdeaM."  Not  to  be  tedious  in  particularizing, 

we  will  only  mention  one  instance  more 

Geoffrey  tells  us  that  Guendolana— a  of  a  name  made  famous  in  later  years, 

jealous  wife— ««  commanded  Estrildis  and  which  finds  something  like  a  prototype 

her  daughter  Sabren.  to  be  thrown  into  in  Geoffrey's  chronicle.    The  Lady  Row- 

the  river  now  called  the  Severn,  and  ena,  daughter  of   Hengist.  comes  out 
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of  her  chamber  to  salute  KingVortigcm,*  one,  softly  and  without  noise.    In  obcrfi- 

bearing  a  golden  cop  of  wine — saying,  ence  to  this  command  they  entered  his 

**Lav€rdkvngwachtheUr    But  far  from  house  singly.     But  Elidure  had  giren 

possessing  the  purity  of  our  Rowena,  charge  to  his  servants,  who  were  placed 

this  proved  a  wicked  one,  poisoning  her  ready  for  the  purpose,  to  take  each  of 

step-son  Vortimer,  without  mercy ;  and  them  as  they  entered,  and  cut  off  their 

resembling  the  fair  dame  of  Ivanhoe  in  heads,  unless  they  would  agrain  submit 

nothing  but  her  name,  her  beauty,  and  themselves  to  Arthgallo.    This  (gentle) 

her  Saxon  tongue.  method  having  succeeded,  Elidure  re- 

We  have  not  k  syllable  of  the  Druids,  crowned  his  brother  with  his  own  hands* 
but  a  story  of  Stonehenge,  which  stales  and  for  his  extraordinary  affection  ob- 
that  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  the  successor  tained  the  surname  of  the  Pious.  The 
of  Vortigern,  thinking  something  ought  story  finishes  appropriately  with  the  assn- 
to  be  done  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  ranee  that  Arthgallo  made  amends  for  his 
the  patriots  who  had  been  slain  on  Salis-  former  maladministration,  "by  depress- 
bury  plain,  (then  Kaercaradoc,)  applied  ing  men  of  the  baser  sort,  and  advancing 
to  Merlin  the  prophet,  who  advised  him  men  of  good  birth.'* 
to  send  to  Ireland  for  the  "  Giants*  dance,"  King  Arthur  figures  as  a  hero,  but 
which  was  in  Killaurus ;  saying,  this  with  only  a  warlike  interest  about  him. 
dance  was  composed  of  immense  stones,  We  hear  no  word  of  his  Round  Table, 
of  a  mystical  value  and  medicinal  vir-  orof  his  knights  of  high  emprize.  Queen 
tues,  brought  from  Africa  by  the  giants  Guenever  seasons  not  the  page  with  her 
of  old.  Merlin  was  employed  to  effect  jealousies,  but  merely  plays  the  woman 
the  transportation  of  this  wonderful  by  marrying  a  nephew  when  Arthur  is 
structure ;  an  errand  which  he  accom-  long  absent ;  and  she  is  called  Queen 
plished  by  the  use  of  certain  engines,  Granhumara,  so  does  not  seem  like  an  old 
(not  described,  but  we  may  suppose  them  acquaintance.  Arthur  tells  wonderfol 
similar  to  those  since  used  in  the  removal  stories  of  some  lakes  or  ponds  in  Britain, 
of  the  obelisk  of  Luxor  by  the  French,)  and  in  particular,  wc  learn,  that  our  well- 
after  a  bloody  battle  with  the  natives,  beloved  Loch  Lomond,  which  we  hare 
w^ho  cared  more  for  their  ancient  monu-  always  thought  of  as  mirroring  the  blue 
ment  than  do  the  degenerate  Orientals.  heavens  most  unpretendingly,  is,  in  fact. 

This  same  Aurelius  is  described  as  a  phenomenon,  containing  sixty  islands, 

*'  magnificent  in  his  presents,  constant  at  and  receiving  into  its  bosom  sixty  rivers, 

his  devotions,  temperate  in  all  respects,  which  empty  themselves  into  the  sea  by 

and  above  all  things  hating  a  lie."    A  no  more  than  one  nK)uth.     There  is  also 

description  which  shows  that  the  original  an  equal  number  of  rocks  in  the  islands, 

author   knew  well    what  goes  to  the  and  of  eagles*  nests  in  those  rocks.    And 

making  of  a  hero.     We  are  told  accord-  a  neighboring  pond  (Katrine  perhaps), 

ingly,  that  "there  was  none  that  durst  is  exactly  twenty  feet  square,  and  five 

encounter  with  him.**  feet  deep,  having  in  the  four  corners  four 

An  odd  instanceof  generosity  is  given,  diflfbrent  kinds  of  fishes,  none  of  which 

with  a  hint  of  the  politics  of  the  time,  ever  stray  into  any  other  pari  of  the 

Arthffallo,  coming  to  the  throne,  endea-  pond.    And  these  two  arc  only  speci- 

vorcd  to  depress  the  nobility,  and  ad-  mens  of  the  wonderful  lakes  and  ponds 

Vance  the  baser  sort  of  people.     But  the  treated  of  in  this  history, 

nobility  deposed  him,  and  made  his  bro-  The  speeches,  whether  of  exhortation, 

ther  Elidure  king  in  his  stead,  afterwards  defiance,  complaint,  or  submission,  are 

surnamed  the  pious,  on  account  of  his  all  given  with  Phitarchian  accuracy,  and 

kinduess  to  the  exiled  king.     After  five  the  conclusion  we  draw  from  thera  is, 

years*  reign,  Elidure,  watching  his  op-  that  the  eloquence  of  antiquity,  though 

portunity,  secretly  conveyed  Arth^llo  to  of  a  swelling  and  a  flowery  tone,  was 

his  own  bed-chamber,  at  the  same  time  far  less  wordy  than  that  of  our  own  day. 

giving  out  that  he  himself  was  very  ill.  In  Merlin*s  prophecy  we  find  many  dark 

The  nrst  nobility  coming  to  visit  him  on  sayings,    and    among   the  rest,  these  : 

this  account,  he  gave  orders  that  they  "  Women  shall  become  serpents  in  their 

should  come  into  his  chamber  one  by  gait,  and  all  their  motions  shall  be  full 

♦  The  same  of  whom  a  poet  (not  Irish)  said — 

A  painted  vest  King  Vortigern  had  on. 
Which  from  a  naked  Pict  nis  grandsiie  won. 
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of  pride.  The  frizzled  shall  put  on  vari-  neighbors  always  sajrio^  <*  My  Lud,"  to 

oas  fleeces,  and  the  outward  habit  denote  their  nobility.    Many  pieces  of  explana- 

the  inward  parts."     Can  this  have  any  tory  history,  equally  valuable  with  this, 

allusion  to  the  swimming  motion  and  the  may  be  picked  out  of  this  chronicle  of 

India  shawls  of  the  present  time?  old.    We  have  only  attempted  the  office 

The  fact  that  London  was  founded  by  of  the  Indicator. 
King  Lud,  will  account  for  our  cockney 


SKETCH  OF  THE  RISE.  PROGRESS,  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE 

USEFUL  ARTS. 

It  would  exceed  our  allotted  space  to  The  blended  tints  in   sweet   proportion 

attempt  a  fait  history  of  the  origin  and  joined, 

progress   of  the  arts,  as  they  gradually  Express  the  soft  ideas  of  her  mmd." 

develope  themselves  in  the  remote  ages  ^^  jj^^^  ^^  yj^^l  h^^e  ^ele. 

of  the  world,  or  to  tmce  m  detail  their  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^l^fhs  of  Miletus, 

progress  from  Egypt,  the  great  m^her  of  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^^jj  j^  j^j  ^  esteem  by  the 

them  all,  their  introduction  into  Phocm.  Roman  ladies.    But,  as  wo  have  sai/,  both 

cia  and  Greece,  and  to  show  how  Rome  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^      ^^^  ample 

the  great  mistress  of  the  worW,  carried  testimony  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  flie 

many  of  them  to  a  very  high  degree  of  ^^^       ^                         "^    ** 

perfection,  and  through  her  great  con-  rphe  art  of  making  woolen  cloth  was 

quests,  engendered  a  taste  for  them,  and  ^^y  ^^^^^  ^  the  Romans,  and  many 

spread  them  wherever  her  conquenng  ^^^hors   believe    they    were    also    ac- 

eagle  winged  its  flight,  and  her  victorious  q^ainted  with  cotton,  and  manufactured 

*«?JP^  ^?     .  f  ^^"^"'^i^f           ^  it  into  many  articles  of  clothing  for  their 

T^o  doubt  exists  that  textile  manufac-  armies  and*  people, 

tures  were  m  the  earliest  ages  earned  to  pjj      jj^fo^g  ^g  t^at  Niceas  of  Me- 

great  perfecUon.    Homer  tells  us,  that  ^^^^  discovered  the  art  of  fulling 

patterns  of  the  most  splendid  figures  and  ^^^1^^^  ^,^^^1,,  which  up  to  his  time  had 

of  the   finest  issues,  were  woven  by  ^^^^  ^^ade  by  the   process  of  felting, 

queens  and  courtiy  dames,    in  the  sixth  probably  derived  from  the  Arabs,  whose 

book  of  the  niad,  Hector  thus  deplores  Jents  to  this  day  are  covered  with  that 

the  future  Ut  anticipated  for  his  sovereign  material 

spouse:  When  the  Romans  first  visited  Gaul 
'^Thy  woes,  Andromache,  thy  grief  I  dread,  and  Britain  they  found  their  inhabitants 
I  see  thee  trembliDg,  weeping  captive  led«  clothed  with  the  skins  of  animals.  The 
In  Argive  looms  our  battles  to  design,  knowledge  of  the  arts,  such  as  then  ex- 
And  woes  of  which  so  large  a  part  was  igted  in  Europe,  was  confined  to  the  nar- 
tbine."  ^^^  \\x(i\\&  of  the  Mediterranean.  Within 
And  again,  when  she  received  the  fatal  those  limits  civilization  had  greatly  ad- 
news  of  Hector's  death,  she  was  thus  vaixced,  while  all  Europe,  beyond  the 
employed.  Straits  of  Gibralter,  remained  in  abject 

"  Far  in  the  dose  recesses  of  the  dome,  barbarism. 

Pensive  ahe  plied  the  melancholy  loom ;  It  is  not  certain  that  any  textile  manu- 

A  gloomy  work  employed  her  secret  hours  facturas  were  made  m  England  before 

Confusedly  gay,  with  intermingling  flow-  the  sixth  century,  for  thouffh  Caesar  men- 

ers."  tions  tliat  the  distaat  ana  less  civilized 

Theocritus,  too,  in  his  nineteenth  Idyl,  Britons  were  clothed  in  the  skins  of  ani- 

celebrates  the  skill  of  Helen  thus:  mals,  and  thus  leaves  an  inference  ^at 

^    _,  ,    ,    .      ,.      ,  .  ,  ^            .  some  of  them  were  otherwise  clad,  he 

-  So  Helea's  beauties  bright  encomiums  ^^^^^^  ^^ate^  such  a  fact. 

And  VJa^  forth  hanor   on   the   Spartan  We  have  no  positive  accounts  of  the 

name-                        u   uu     op    wu»  j^anufacture  of  woolen  cloths    having 

What  nym'ph  can  rival  Helen  at  the  loom,  taken  place  in  Europe  to  any  extent  un- 

And    make   feir  art  like   living  nature  til  the  tenth  century,  when  it  commenced 

bloom  ?  in  Fhmders ;  bnt  it  did  not  reach  England 
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till  the  twelfth,  where  it  was  then  car-  made  in  political  science  were  ▼eiy  dow, 

ried  by  a  number  of  Flemings,  who  were  no  doubt  exists  that  some  of  l^e  most  im* 

obliged  to  quit  their  own  country  from  an  portant  movements  made  in  that  aU-en- 

encroachment  of  the  sea  in  the  year  grcwsinff  theme  of  modem  times,  com* 

eleven  hundred  and  eleven,  and  settled  menced  and  kept  pace  with  the  advance- 

themselves  in  some  of  the  northern  coun-  ment  of  the  useful  arts, 

ties  of  England.  The  prosecution  of  manufactures,  even 

But  it  was  not  until  sevcml  centuries  before  tne  modem  improvements  in  ma- 

afterwards  that  the  woolen  manuiactures  chinery,  created  a  surplus  beyond  the 

reached  any  degree  of  perfection  in  Eng-  consumption  of  the  respective  countries 

land,  and  it  is  a  well  authenticated  fact  in  which  they  were  produced,  and  thus 

that  up  to  the  year  1667  all  woolen  cloth  commerce  first  permanently  commenced, 

was  made  white  in  En^and  and  sent  to  flourished,  and   extended    itself  among 

Holland  to  be  dyed.  those  people,  who  had  some  one  or  more 

We  loam  from  Voltaire,  in  his  general  articles  of  manufacture  to  dispose  of  to 

history  of  Europe,  that  in  the  fourteenth  other  nations. 

century,  France  was  so  exhausted  she  Simply  for  a  moment  reverting  to  the 
could  not  make  payment  of  the  first  in-  trade  carried  on  by  the  ancients — the 
stallment  for  the  ransom  of  her  king,  John,  Egyptians  and  the  PhcBuicians — as  aris- 
which  was  six  hundred  thousand  crowns,  ing  from  the  dissemination  throughout 
so  that  they  were  obliged  to  recall  the  the  Mediterranean  of  the  treasures  of 
banished  Jews,  and  sell  them  the  privi-  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  India,  among  which 
leges  of  living  and  trading  in  France,  were  the  finest  tissues  of  wool,  we 
The  king  himself  was  reduced  to  the  al-  may  recollect  the  account  given  in  the 
temative  of  paying  for  the  necessaries  of  sacred  record  that  Solomon  and  David 
his  household  in  leatlicr  money,  in  which  fitted  out  ships  to  Tarshi^  and  Ophir, 
there  was  a  little  nail  of  silver.  The  and  brought  gold  and  rich  merehandise 
"  Annales  Flandres"  and  many  other  his-  to  add  to  their  weafth  and  splendor, 
tories  give  a  melancholy  account  of  The  textile  fabrics  of  the  SidonianB, 
France  at  this  period.  Much  of  its  land  and  the  purple  cloths  of  the  Tynans 
lay  uncultivated  and  overgrown  with  were  celebrated  from  the  earliest  anti- 
briers  and  thorns,  infested  by  wild  beasts,  quity.  We  come  now  to  more  modern 
and  its  people  reduced  to  poverty  and  times.  The  commerce  of  the  much  ce- 
desolation,  while,  by  way  of  contrast,  lebrated  republics  of  Venice  and  Crenoa, 
Flanders  and  Brabant,  from  their  internal  and  afterwards  of  the  Hanse  towns,  con- 
industry,  and  more  particularly,  from  the  sisted  in  a  great  degree  of  the  manufac- 
great  comparative  extent  of  the  woolen  turers  of  that  period.  But  in  this  rapid 
manufacture,  of  which  they  exported  sketch  let  us  pass  on  to  that  commerce 
largely,  abounded  in  riches  and  plenty,  of  which  we  have  the  most  authentic 
and  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  unoer  the  history — liistorv,  which  does  not  admit 
liberal  patronage  of  Philip,  styled  the  of  a  doubt,  and  let  us  inquire  where  did 
good  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Their  cities  that  commerce  take  up  its  pcmianenl 
were  magnificent,  tteir  towns  and  villages  abode,  and  how  has  it  exerted  its  mighty 
wealthy,  their  houses  well  supplied  with  influence  for  the  civilization  of  man  ? 
good  furniture,  and,  in  short,  their  whole  Great  as  was  the  wealtli  aiid  power  of 
people  enjoyed  plenty  and  abundance.  those  eastern  countries  of  whose  maffmi- 
History  is  replete  with  records  of  the  ficence  we  have  such  splendid  re€or£ — 
truth  that  men  remained  sunk  in  igno-  what  and  where  are  they  now  ? 
ranee,  vice,  and  barbarism,  just  in  the  Where  is  imperial  kome  ?  Where 
same  proportion  as  the  useful  arts  were  Venice,  Pisa,  Genoa  ?  Where  are  Lu- 
neglectea.  As  man  began  to  be  better  beck,  Rostock,  Wismar,  and  the  rest  of 
clothed,  and  as  the  blessings  of  industry  the  one  hundred  Wanseatic  cities ;  once 
began  to  be  disseminateu,  he  became  the  rulers  of  tlie  destinies  of  mankind  ? 
more  civilized ;  and  astho  arts  commenced  Where  arc  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  dis- 
to  bo  extended  and  his  labor  became  more  coverers  of  the  paswige  to  India,  by  tlie 
valuable,  his  physical  wanU?  bcintj  tiettcr  Cn.\yo  of  Good  Itope,  and  of  the  Wcslem 
supplied,  and  his  comforts  Hocured,  hrs  World  ?  The  answer  is  plain — their  pros- 
attention  was  more  ami  more  turned  to  perity  and  glory  have  departed  because 
the  lettering  of  his  moral  condition.  they  had  no  stable  foundation  in  a  do- 
Gradually  he  began  to  inquire  into  his  mestic  industry, 
political  rights^  and  though  the  advances  What  was  Great  Britain;  buta  fcwceib- 
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tunes  since?  Let  her  own  historians  an-  Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1620, 
swer.  According  to  Anderson's  history  of  and  in  a  very  few  years  the  whole  dis- 
commerce,  in  the  year  1260,  a  socitty  of  trict  of  country,  comprising  the  original 
English  merchants  had  privileges  grant-  thirteen  States  of  this  Union  owed  its  co- 
ed to  them  in  the  Netherlands,  by  John,  lonial  allegiance  to  Great  Britain. 
Duke  of  Brabant,  whither  they  carried  By  this  time  the  mother  country  had 
English  wool,  lead  and  tin,  taking  in  re-  turned  its  attention  to  manufactures  ;  and 
turn,  woolen  cloths,  linen  and  ol^er  ma-  a  determination  was  formed  to  monopo- 
nufactures,  and  the  amount  of  this  com-  lize  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  to 
merce  is  stated  to  have  been  in  the  28th  render  the  whole  world  tributary  to  build- 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  in  ex-  ing  them  up  and  sustaining  them.  The 
ports,  but  j&294,184  17  2;  and  in  im-  experience  which  Englanahad  acquired, 
ports  j&38,970  3  6.  Sir  William  Tem-  she  was  determined  to  preserve  to  her- 
ple  remarks  upon  this : — ^^'  That  when  self,  and  with  this  view,  she  had  enacted 
England  had  out  a  very  small  com-  the  most  prohibitory  laws  against  all 
merce,  she  was  rich  in  proportion  to  her  other  European  nations :  statute  afler 
neighbors  by  selling  so  much  more  than  statute  was  passed  to  favor  British  ma- 
she  bought."  At  uiis  period,  observes  nufactures,  and  to  preserve  her  home- 
the  historian,  "  the  materials  of  com-  market  to  those  of  her  own  fabrication, 
merce  were  increasing  by.  the  improve-  This,  system  she  was  not  content  to 
ment  of  manufactiires  in  various  parts  limit  to  Europe,  but  was  determined  to 
of  Europe — ^the  discoveries  of  the  Por-  extend  it  to  ner  colonies,  to  keep  also 
tugese  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  excited  a  their  market  exclusively  to  herself,  and 
more  enterprising  spirit,  and  led  in  1497  to  prevent  them,  under  the  heaviest  pen- 
to  the  passage  of  the  Cape  of  Good  altics,  from  attempting  even  the  manu- 
Hope,  thus  accomplishing  the  first  mar-  facture  of  a  "  hob-nail  within  her  limits, 
itime  voyage  to  India."  Accordingly,  in  1763  it  was  perceived 

This  discovery  made  a  great  sensation  there  was  a  danger  that  the  manufacture 
throughout  the  commercial  world,  and  of  hats  might  be  supplied  by  one  colony 
had  teen  preceded  by  another  destined  to  another,  and  it  was  accordingly  enact- 
to  be  of  much  greater  importance,  name-  ed  by  Parliament,  that  no  hats  or  felts  in 
ly,  the  discovery  of  America  by  Colum-  any  of  the  plantations  should  be  exported 
bus  in  1492.  from  any  one  of  them ;  nor  should  be 

Great  and  important  as  was  this  last  laden  on  any  horse,  cart,  or  other  car* 

discovery,  and  aestined,  as  it  has  since  riage  with  that  intent,  under  forfeiture 

proved,  to  exercise  a  mighty  influence  thereof,  and  of  five  hundred  pounds  for 

upon  tlie  whole  human  race,  a  long  time  any  such  offence.    In  1711  it  had  been 

was  suffered  to  elapse  before  any  mea-  enacted  that  persons  should  not  cut  down 

sures  were  taken  to  settle  it  by  Euro-  any  tree  in  any  British  province  in  Amer- 

peans ;  for  it  was  not  until  1530,  that  the  ica,  of  the  growth  of  24  inches  diameter, 

Spaniards  landed  in  Peru,  nor  did  the  without  the  Queen's  license  was  first 

English  attempt  any  settlement  in  Ame-  granted,  under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred 

rica  till  1607,  when  a  colony  was  com-  pounds. 

menced  in  what  was  called  Virginia,  but  In  1721  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting 

which  included  a  much  greater  extent  of  the  wearing  of  any  print<?d  Indian  cali- 

territory  than  the  member  of  our  Union  cocs  in  Great  Britain ;  and  for  the  encour- 

bearinffthat  name.    Prom  this  period  wo  agement  of  buttons  of  silk  and  mohair, 

must  date  the  first  entrance  of  the  An-  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  buttons  or 

flo-Saxon  race  into  the  Western  World,  button-holes    from  being  nmde  of  any 

'he  seventeenth  century  had  therefore  other  materials, 

commenced,  before  the  slightest  founda-  In  1722  it  was  also  enacted,  that  no 

tion  was  laid  for  the  immense  empire,  copper  ore  should  be  shipped  from  Amer- 

which  now  contains  twenty  millions  of  ica  to  any  other  foreign  port,  witliout  be- 

souls,  whose  pride  it  is  to  boast  that  they  ing  first  landed  in  Great  Britain, 

are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  An  account  of  the  colonies,  published 

We  cannot  afibrd  space  to  go  fully  in  London  in   1731,  has  the  following 

into  the  policy  which  governed  England  summary.    In  writing  of  New-England 

with  regard  to  her  colonies  in  America,  the  author  says : 

which  soon  began  to  receive  large  ad-  "  From  thence  also,  as  from  all  other 

ditions,  and  to  rise  into  considerable  im-  ccmtinental  colonies,  we  receive  all  the 

portance.    A  colony  had  been  planted  at  gold  they  can  spare,  none  of  which  ever 
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returns  to  them,  for  we  give  them  in  ex-  We  have  thus  seen  in  what  a  state  of 

change  all  manner  of  wearing  apparel,  bondage  were  the  energies  of  this  people 

woolens,  cast-iron,  and  linen  manufac-  while  they  remained  colonies  of  Great 

tures ;"  and  the  author's  conclusion  is,  Britain.      Their  pursuits  were  limited, 

that  England  gains  one  million  of  pounds  their  inventive  powers  were  smothered, 

sterling  annually  by  this  traffic,  and  tliat  their  skill  was  undeveloped,  their  indus- 

by  the  aid  of  the  colonies  alone  she  try  was  paralyzed.    They  felt,  neverthe- 

maintained  at  least  eighteen  thousand  less,  that  stifring  within  fliem  which  em- 

scamen  in  the  fisheries.  boldened  them  to  pledge  their  lives,  their 

In  1732  a  company  had  been  formed  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honors,  in  a 
for  the  settlement  of  Georgia,  and  a  re-  doubtful  contest,  that  they  might  rid 
port  was  made  to  Parliament  by  said  themselves  of  tliese  shackles,  and  assume 
company  in  which  are  found  these  char-  self-government.  It  was  to  exercise  the 
acteristic  sentences :  "  This  report  is  in-  right  of  thinking  and  acting  for  them- 
tendod  to  set  forth  any  laws  made,  man-  selves  that  they  had  sought  an  asylum  in 
ufactures  set  up,  or  trade  carried  on  in  the  western  world — ^they  had  known  and 
the  colonies,  detrimental  to  the  trade,  felt  that  men,  under  tlie  monarchical  gov- 
navigation,  or  manufactures  of  Great  emments  of  Europe,  were  neither  permitp 
Britain ;"  and  again,  "  It  were  to  be  ted  to  enjoy  their  civil  nor  their  religious 
wished  that  some  expedient  might  be  rights ;  the  principle,  therefore,  that  lay 
fallen  upon  to  divert  their  thoughts  from  deepest  in  their  minds,  was  to  raise  them- 
undcrtakings  of  this  nature,  so  much  the  selves  in  the  rank  of  nations,  to  secure  to 
rather,  because  those  manufactures  in  them  the  right  to  worship  Grod  according 
process  of  time  may  be  carried  on  to  a  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  and  to 
great  degree  unless  an  early  stop  be  put  establish  an  equality  of  human  rights. 
to  their  progress ;"  and  the  report  goes  on  They  had  proclaimed  to  the  world  the 
to  state  "tliat  it  was  thouglit  right  from  new  and  then  startling  doctrine  that  men 
time  to  time  to  send  general  questions  to  were  capable  of  self  government,  and  had 
tlie  several  governors  in  America,  that  proved  that  tlie  energies  of  a  dauntless 
we  may  be  more  exactly  informed  of  tlie  people,  determined  on  the  establishment 
condition  of  said  plantations,  among  of  human  rights,  could  place  them  on  a 
which  were  several  that  related  to  their  broad  and  indestructible  foundation. 
trade  and  manufactures,  tliat  they  might  By  a  sad  experience  they  had  been  taught 
not  interfere  with  those  of  the  mother  that  as  colonies  they  were  kept  in  a  state 
country."  Accordingly,  they  sent  such  of  vassalage  to  their  trans-Atlantic  mas- 
questions  to  New-York,  New-Jersey,  ters,  restricted  in  their  homo  pursuits, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  their  commerce  confined  within  narrow 
the  several  answers  from  the  governors  limits,  and  every  vexatious  system  adopt- 
are  given.  ed  to  make  their  labor  subservient  to  tne 

In  1745  a  law  was  passed  that  it  should  growth  and  splendor  of  the  mother  coun- 

not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  wear  any  try. 

cambric  or  French  lawn  in  England.  Had  a  liberal  policy  been  pursued  by 

in  1759  an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  Great  Britain ;  had  its  skiU  and  capital 

British  subjects  in  the  levant  from  ship-  been  at  that  time  sent  to  this  countiy  to 

ping  any  French  woolen  goods  within  be  employed  freely  in  any  and  every 

the  limits  of  the  Turkey  or  Levant  Com-  way  most  advantageous  to  the  colonies ; 

pany.    Nor  could  any  cloths  be  imported  had  a  common  cause  been  then  made, 

within  tliese   limit:.,  except  tliey  were  itwasthen  the  time,  when  living  under  the 

accompanied  by  a  sworn  certificate  that  same  laws,  and  acted  unen  by  the  same 

they  were  of  the  manufacture  of  Great  feelinjrs,  England  shoula  have  adopted  a 

Britain.  libcr.il  policy  ;  and  had  she  so  acted,  it 

Thus  was  the  whole  policy  of  England  may  be  well  questioned  what  would  have 

exclusively  to  foster  and  protect  her  own  been  our  condition  at  tliis  period — ^but 

manufactures  and   trade,  and  more  es-  upon  tliat  it  is  useless  to  speculate.     In 

pecially  to  restrict  the  colonies  by  every  the  mysterious  wisdom  of  Providence  it 

means   in  her  jK)wer    from    attempting  has   been  ordered  otlierwise,  and  those 

every  species  of  manufacture.  homes  of  a  free  nation  were  established. 

But  there  is  a  point  at  which  forbear-  Let  us  now  take  a  short  review  of  the 
ance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  and  that  point  occurrences  which  immediately  followed 
was  at  last  reached  by  the  passage  of  tlie  the  government  which  was  first  organ- 
stamp  act  and  the  tax  upon  tea.  ized,  and  its  entire  failure — ^the  adoption 
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of  our  present  constitution,  and  the  action  of  goods  could  be  purchased  at  a  price 

under  it.  much  cheaper  than  they  could  be  made 

Our  ancestors  having  proved  by  their  here,  and  the  system  of  our  would-be 

valor  that  they  were  worthy  of  a  free  wise  political  economists  was  in  full  oper- 

ffovemment,  and  having  for  ever  severed  ation. 

the  political  connection  with  England,  Such  of  our  citizens  as  had  pre\'iously 

the  peace  of  1783  acknowledged  their  embarked  in  any  kind  of  manufactures, 

rights,  and  established  for  the  colonies,  were  reduced  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin, 

complete  political  independence   of  the  Our  workmen  skilled  in  the  arts  were 

mother  country.    Has  a  social  and  eco-  consigned  to  idleness  and  its  long  train 

nomical  independence  been  equally  es-  of  disastrous  consequences.     Read  prop- 

tablished  ?  erty  ceased  to  be  of  much  value.     Rents 

Let  us  revert  for  a  moment  to  some  of  fell  to  almost  nothing.  Nor  did  those 
ourexpericnce,  and  see  what  always  have  who  embarked  in  mercantile  pursuits 
been,  and  always  will  be,  the  effects  of  share  a  better  fate ;  for  the  people  being 
placing  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  idle  could  not  pay  for  the  goods  pur- 
legislation,  by  withdrawing  the  shield  of  chased,  and'  consequently  most  of  the 
protection  from  American  Tabor.  merchants  failed.     Let  us  appeal  to  a 

We  take  the  ground  of  protection  to  few  sketches  of  that  eventful  period, 
American  labor  of  all  and  every  kind,  taken  from  the  pages  of  some  of  our  his- 
We  assume  that  the  low  price  of  labor  in  torians  who  have  left  it  faithfully  de- 
Europe  is  one  of  its  greatest  social  evils,  scribed,  to  prove  to  us  a  useful  and  in- 
and  one  against  which  our  institutions  structive  lesson.  Dr.  Hugh  Wilkinson 
were  intondcd  to  guard  tlie  whole  popu-  gives  the  following  statement :  "  In  every 
lation  of  the  country.  We  propose,  part  of  these  States  the  scarcity  of  money 
therefore,  to  show  in  tne  sequel,  that  this  has  become  a  common  subject  of  com- 
attempt  was  a  total  failure  under  the  con-  plaint.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  an 
federation — that  this  failure  created  the  imaginary  complaint,  like  that  of  hard 
necessity  for  the  Constitution,  and  was  times,  of  which  men  have  complained  in 
the  cause  of  its  adoption.  Nay,  we  pro-  all  ages  of  the  world.  The  misfortune  is 
pose  to  go  much  further,  and  to  show,  that  general,  and  in  many  cases  is  severely 
until  our  labor  was  properly  protected,  lelt.  The  scarcity  of  money  has  become 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  country  so  great,  and  the  difficulty  of  paying  debts 
was  not  secured.  The  advantages  of  our  has  become  so  common,  that  riots  and 
neutralposition  during  the  wars  incident  combinations  have  been  formed  in  many 
to  the  French  Revolution,  however  great  places,  and  the  operations  of  civil  govem- 
they  may  have  proved,  grew  out  of  that  ment  have  been  suspended.  Goods  were 
neutrality,  and  at  the  general  peace  in  imported  to  a  much  greater  amount  than 
1815  we  were  a  second  time  plunged  into  could  be  paid  for." 
great  ruin,  from  which  nothing  extricated  In  Minot's  history  of  the  insurrection 
us  but  the  protection  from  time  to  time  in  Massachusetts,  we  have  the  following : 
given  to  the  labor  of  the  country.  "  Thus,  from  the  cessation  of  kbor,  was 

But  to  our  experience  !     At  the  close  the  usual  means  of  remittance  by  articles 

of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  we  were  the  growth  of  the  country  cut  off,  and 

governed  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  little  elso  than  specie  remained  to  answer 

We  then  had  what  is  falsely  called  Free  the  demands  incurred  by  importations. 

Trade  in  the    fullest    operation.      Our  The  scarcity  of  specie  arising  from  this 

ports  were  open,  with  scarcely  any  duties,  cause  was  attended  with  evident  effects, 

to  the  vessels  and  merchandise  of  all  na-  It     checked     commercial     intercourse 

tions.    In  Pennsylvania  the  duties  were  throughout  the  community,  and  furnished 

two  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  but  these  were  reluctant  debtors  with  an  apology  for 

nugatory,  for  Burlington,    New-Jersey,  withholding  their  dues,  both  from  indi- 

was  a  free  port,  and  large  portions  of  viduals  and  the  public.    On  opening  our 

goods  were  there  entered  and  clandes-  ports,  an  immense  quantity  of  foreign 

tinely  carried  across  the  Delaware  into  merchandise  was    introduced    into    the 

Pennsylvania.    From  almast  all  nations  country,  and  people  were  tempted  by  the 

of  Europe  large  shipments  were  made  to  sudden  cheapness  of  imported  goods,  and 

this  country,  and  we  were  inundated  with  by  their  own  wants,  to  purchase  beyond 

foreign  goods.    We  made  literally  no-  their  capacity  to  pay.    Into  this  indis- 

thing  for  ourselves,  and  thus  industry  of  cretion  they  were  in  some  measure  be- 

every  kind  was  paralyzed ;  every  species  guiled  by  their  own  sanguine  calculations 
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of  the  value  which  a  "  free  trade"  would  sions  of  the  opeiations  of  courts  of  jmi- 
bestow  on  the  value  of  their  soil,  and  by  a  tice  for  the  collection  of  debts  were  all 
reliance  on  those  evidences  of  a  public  resorted  to,  but  they  only  served  to  em- 
debt  which  were  in  tlie  hands  of  most  of  barrass  and  create  more  and  new  difficul- 
them.  So  extravagantly  did  many  esti-  ties.  In  Massachusetts  the  suffering  and 
mate  the  temptation  which  equal  liberty  distress  was  giipater  than  in  any  other 
and  vacant  lands  would  hold  out  to  emi-  State.  Riotous  assemblages  of  the  peo- 
grants  from  the  Old  World,  as  to  entertain  pie  were  common,  and  tlie  proceedings  of 
the  opinion  that  Europe  was  about  to  the  courts  of  justice,  according  to  (Sdef' 
emptvr  itself  into  America.  Justice  Marshall,  were  impeocd,  until  it 

"  I'he  bonds  of  men,"  (says  Mr.  Ram-  finally  ended  in  open  insurrection  under 
say  of  South  Carolina,)  "  whose  compe-  Shays,  a  Revolutionary  officer,  which 
tencc  to  pay  their  debts  was  unquestion-  was  crushed  by  the  energy  of  Governor 
able,  could  not  be  negotiated  at  a  lessdis-  Bedouin  and  his  council,  and  the  decision 
count  than  thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  of  Generals  Lincoln  and  Sheppard. 
per  cent.  Real  property  was  scarcely  At  this  agonizing  period,  the  minds  of 
vendible,  and  sales  of  any  article  for  all  thinking  men  felt  the  total  inefficiency 
ready  money  could  Ix)  made,  only  at  a  of  the  confederation,  and  with  one  accora 
ruinous  loss.  I^he  prospects  of  cxtricat-  hailed  the  Constitution  as  the  only  reme- 
ing  the  country  from  these  embarrass-  dy.  Accordingly,  in  1789,  tliat  invalu- 
ments  were  by  no  means  flattering ;  while  able  blessing  was  given  to  our  distressed 
everything  else  fluctuated,  some  of  the  and  distracted  country,  and  its  magical 
causes  which  produced  this  calamitous  effects  soon  proved  the  consummate  skill 
state  of  things  were  permanent.  The  and  wisdom  of  its  framers ;  for  no  sooner 
hope  and  fear  still  remained,  that  the  was  it  adopted  than  confidence  was  re* 
debtor  party  would  obtain  the  victory  at  stored,  the  industry  of  the  whole  people 
the  elections  ;  and  instead  of  making  the  was  soon  put  in  requisition,  and  a  new 
effort  to  obtain  relief  by  industry  and  career  was  opened  to  our  citizens. 
economy,  many  rested  all  their  hopes  on  Scarcely,  however,  had  time  been  given 
legislative  interference.  The  mass  of  to  shape  any  course  arising  from  the  re- 
national  labor  and  national  wealtli  newed  vigor  imparted  to  the  people,  by 
was  consequently  diminished.  Property,  tlie  national  character  which  had  been 
when  brought  to  execution,  sold  at  so  low  given  to  the  government,  when  the  break- 
a  price  as  frequently  ruined  the  debtor,  ing  out  of  the  French  Revolution  at  once 
without  paying  the  creditor.  gave  it  a  new  impulse. 

"  A  dis]>osition  to  resLst  the  laws  be-  Before  proceeding  rapidly  to  trace  the 

came  common ;  assemblies  were  called  course  thus  given  to  American  capital 

oflener  and  earlier  than  the  constitution  and  labor,  there  is   one  fact  to  record 

and  laws  required.    I^aws  were  passed  here,  which  is  of  the  first  importance,  and 

bj  which  property  of  every  kind  was  made  that  is,  tliat  no  sooner  had  Uie  first  Con- 

a  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts,  gross  assembled  under  the  Constitution, 

though  payable  according  to  contract  in  than  they  commenced    to  execute  the 

gold  and  silver.      Other  laws  installed  power  given  to  them  to  legislate  for  the 

debts,  so  that  of  sums  already  due,  only  general  welfare,  by  passing  an  act  which 

one-third,  and  afterwards  one-fifth,  was  has  this  decisive  preamble  : 

annually  recoverable  in  the  courts  of  law."  "  Whereas,  it  is  necessary  for  the  support 

"  Silver  and  gold,"  says  Belknap,  in  of  government  and  the  encouragement  and 
his  history  of  New-Hampshire,  "  which  protection  of  manufactures,  that  duties  be 
had  circulated  largely  in  the  latter  years  laid  on  foreign  goods  and  merchandise," 
of  the  war,  were  returning  by  the  usual  &c.,  &c.  Fill^  as  was  this  first  Con- 
course of  trade  to  those  countries  whence  gress  by  the  sages  of  the  Revolution,  the 
large  quantities  of  necessary  and  unne-  men  who  had  planned  the  glorious  Con- 
cessarv  commodities  had  been  imported."  stitution,  then  first  about  to  direct  their 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  under  the  action  under  it ;  men  who  had,  in  the  cat- 
confederation,  and  while  the  people  were  inet  and  the  field,  evinced  a  high  and  holy 
thus  writliing  under  so  many  compUcated  devotion  to  the  great  cause  of  human  lib- 
evils,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  thnt  erty,  of  which  but  few  of  the  would-be 
every  species  of  ill-advised  remedy  patriots  of  the  present  day  can  form  a  just 
should  be  brought  forward.  According-  estimate,  this  decisive  and  explicit  avow- 
ly,  we  find  that  large  emissions  of  paper  al  not  only  of  their  power,  but  of  their 
money  made  legal  tenders,  and  suspen-  solemn  act,  to  protect  American  inter- 
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ests— this  indubitably  settles  beyond  all  while  it  continued  could  it  fail  to  excite 
cavil  or  dispute,  the  great  duty  imposed  the  jealousy  of  the  belligerents ;  accord- 
upon  membera  of  Congress  to  sustain  the  ingly,  two  thousand  two  hundred  Ameri- 
donstitution  in  tibat  provision  of  it  which  can  vessels  were  captured  between  the 
was  here  recognized  and  acted  upon,  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution 
But  as  if  those  great  men  were  deter-  and  the  year  1812.  Fifteen  hundred  of 
mined  to  show  what  was  their  view  of  the  these  vessels  were  condemned,  and  thus 
causes  which  led  to  consolidating  the  were  our  citizens  wrongfully  deprived  of 
confederacy  into  one  government  with  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  at  a  mod- 
ample  powers  to  secure  the  general  wel-  erate  calculation, 
fere,  very  soon  after  the  passing  the  The  aggressions  of  the  British  in  im- 
revenue  act  above  referred  to,  a  law  was  pressing  our  seamen  and  unlawfully 
enacted  granting  a  bounty  to  vessels  en-  seizing  and  condemning  our  vessels,  for 
gaged  in  the  fishing  trade.  the  breach  of  paper  blockades,  led  to  the 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  effects  of  the  declaration  of  the  war  of  1812. 

breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution.  A  mighty  and  sudden  change  was  now 

That  extraordinary  event,  and  the  wars  to  take  place  in  the  objects  to  which 

to  whic^  it  gave  rise,  embodied  such  im-  American  effort  was  to  be  directed — and 

menso  armies,  and  took  from  the  peaceful  necessity,  that  inevitable  law  to  which 

cultivation  of  the  soil,  all  over  continent-  all  nmst  submit,  soon  produced  the  most 

al  Europe,  such  a  vast  proportion  of  those  miraculous    results.      Deprived  of  the 

whose  labor  had  been  devoted  to  it,  that  accustomed  supplies  of  all  articles  for 

the  staff  of  life  was  soon  so  much  dimin-  clothing  and  domestic  use,  shut  out  from 

iahed  as  to  require  a  resort  to  its  importa-  a  large  portion  of  our  own  proper  and 

tion  from  abroad.     A  large  portion  of  legitimate  commerce,  tlie  energies  of  the 

Europe  could  no  lon^r  feed  its  popula-  American  people  were  soon  turned  to 

tion ;  hence  the  cultivation  of  the  fertile  the  spindle  and  the  loom.     Our  mines 

fields  of  the  United  States,  and  the  trans-  became  opened  and  explored,  the  sound 

mission  of  the  farinaceous  productions  to  of  the  hammer  and  the  num  of  industry, 

the  great  theatre  of  European  warfare,  which  for  years  had  been  silent,  now  im- 

became  the  most  profitable  employment  parted  their  cheerful  stimulus  in  every 

in  which  the  American  people  could  be  direction,  and  marvelous  was  the  progress 

engaged.    Nor  was  this  the  only  result  that  was  made.    The  true  spirit  of  1776 

that  followed  the  mighty  struggle  which  had  revived ;  our  navy  bore  itself  gallant- 

for  so  many  years  deluged  iiiurope  in  ly  on  the  ocean,  and  on  the  great  inland 

blood,  and  produced  the  most  vindictive  seas,    dividing   the    hostile    territories ; 

maritime  warfare  of  which  history  bears  and  our    armies  proved,    notwithstand- 

any  record.    The    great    maritime  su-  ing  gome  early  mismanagement,  that  our 

premacy  of  £h:igland  soon  annihilated  the  vaJor  had  not  degenerated,  and  the  plains 

commercial  marine  of  the  continental  na-  of  Chippewa,  the  battles  of  Plattsburg, 

tions  embodied  in  these  wars,  and  for  a  Northpoint,  and  New-Orleans,  taught  the 

series  of  years  the  whole  carrying  trade  hardy  veterans  of  Europe  that  it  was  no 

of  the  world  fell  into  our  hands.  child's  play  to  deal  with  the  descendants 

These  new  circumstances  in  the  com-  of  their  former  conquerors, 

mercial  world  soon  produced  their  effects,  But    alas !    what    were    the    lessons 

and  turned  the  attention  of  our  people  taught  us  by  the  second  war  for  our  in- 

rather  to  supply  Europe  with  food  than  dependence,  and  how  have  they  been  re- 

to    furnish    themselves    with    clothing,  garded  ?    What  sufferings  were  not  our 

They  were  content  to  enrich  themselves  brave  soldiers  called  upon  to  experience, 

by  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  to  re-  for  the  want  of  comfortable  clothing  ? 

ceive  all  articles  of  manufacture  from  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  commis- 

Europe  in  return  for  the  supplies  fur-  sariat  department,  that  a  state  of  suffer- 

nished  by  them  to  the  belligerents,  and  i^g    almost    equivalent  to  that  of  our 

the  freights  they  received  in  transmitting  revolutionary  armies,  was  often  submitted 

them  across  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  those  to  in  the  early  part  of  the  war.    Indeed, 

received  from  deUvering  in  the  mother  all  through  the  struggle  there  was  a 

countries  the  rich  treasures  of  their  East  great  deficiency  of  comfortable  clothing 

and  West  India  colonies.  for  the  troops,  and  as  to  the  prices  paid 

But  this  was  an  unnatural  state  of  by  the  community,  they  imposed  a  heavi- 

things  which  could  not  always  last,  nor  er  tax  in  amount  to  the  consumer  during 
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tlie  three  years  of  the  war  than  has  been  be  incontrovertible.    Mr.  Calhoun  goes 

paid  in  all  the  supposed  taxation  for  the  on  to  state,  that  '*  neither  agriculture, 

sustiinmont  of  American  industry.  manufactures,  nor  conunerce,  taken  sepa- 

Thero  had  been  some  effort  made  in  rately,  is  the  cause  of  national  wealth ; 
1816,  by  tlio  establishment  of  minimum  it  flows  from  the  three  combined,  and  can- 
duties,  to  protect  the  manufactures  of  not  exist  without  each.  Without  com- 
cotton  and  wool,  but  that  effort  had  merce,  industry  would  have  no  stimulus  ; 
proved  wholly  ineffectual.  Still  it  elicit-  without  manufactures,  it  would  be  with- 
ed  discussion  and  a  warm  debate ;  and  it  out  the  means  of  production  ;  and  without 
is  a  fact  never  io  he  forgotten  that  some  agriculture,  neither  of  the  others  can 
of  the  most  able  advocates  of  tlie  true  pro-  subsist — ^when  separated  entirely  and 
tective  policy  at  that  time,  were  from  the  permanently,  they  perish.  When  our 
southern  portion  of  the  Union,  and  among  manufactures  are  grown  to  a  certain  per- 
the  most  distinguished  was  the  Hon.  John  fection,  as  they  soon  will  under  the  foster- 
C.  Calhoun,  tlien  a  member  of  the  House  ing  care  of  the  government,  they  will  no 
of  Ropresentatives.  lonffer  experience  those  evils,  (the  ruin 

We  ask  particular  attention  to  this  de-  of  the  finances  and  the  currency.)    The 

bate  and  a  few  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  farmer  will  find  a  ready  market  for  his 

Calhoroi  on  that  occasion,  because  tliey  surplus  produce,  and  what  is  of  almost 

establish  one  very  inii)ortant  fuct,  name-  ecpial  consequence,  a  certain  and  cheap 

ly,  that  the  question  of  protection,  was  supply  of  all  his  wants.     His  prosperity 

not  then  mooted,  but  was  considered  as  will  diffuse  itself  to  every  class  of  the 

fixed  and  permanent.  community  ;  and  instead  of  that  languor 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  "The  debate  hereto-  and  individual  distress,  incident  to  a  state 

fore  on  this  subject,  had  been  on  the  de-  of  war  and  susj)ended  commerce,  the 

gree  of  protection  which  ought  to  be  af-  wealth  and  vigor  of  tlie  community  will 

forded  to  our  cotton  and  woolen  manu-  not  be  materiSly  impaired.    The  arm  of 

factures,  all  professing  to  be  friendly  to  government  will  be  nerved,  and  Uie  taxes 

the  infant  establishments,  and  to  be  wil-  in  the  hour  of  danger,  when  essential  to 

ling  to  extend  to  them  adequate  encour-  tho  indei)endence  of  tlie  nation,  may  be 

agement.    The  present  motion  (to  strike  greatly  increased.    Loans,  so  uncertain 

out  the  minimums)  assumes  a  new  as-  and  hazardous,  may  be  less  relied  on. 

I)ect.    It  is  introduced  professedly  on  tlie  Thus  situate,  the  storm  may  beat  with« 

ground,  that  manufactures  ought  not  to  out,  but  witliin,  all  will  be  quiet  and  safe. 

receive  any  encouragement;  and  will  in  Where  shall  we  now  fuid  full  employment 

the  end  leave  our  cotton  establishments  for  our  prodigious  amount  of  tonnage  ? 

exposed  to  the  competition  of  the  cotton  where,  markets   for  the  numerous  and 

goods  of  the  East  Indies,  which  it  is  ac-  abundant  products  of  our  country  ?•  This 

knowledged  on  all  sides,  tliey  arc  not  ca-  great  body  of  capital,  which  for  the  mo- 

pable  of  mooting  with  success.    Till  the  ment  has  found  sufficient  employment, 

debate  assumed  this  new  form,  he  had  de-  exhausted  by  the  war  and  the  measures 

temiined  to  be  silent,  participating  as  he  preceding  it,  must  find  a  new  direction ; 

largely  did  in  tliat  general  anxiety  which  it  will  not  be  idle,  what  channel  can  it 

is  felt,  after  so  long  and  laborious  a  ses-  take  but  that  of  manufactures — ^Uiis,  if 

sion,  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  our  fami-  things  continue  as  they  are,  will  be  its  di- 

lies ;  but  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  im-  rection.    It  will  introduce  a  new  era  in 

portance,  touching,  as  it  docs,  the  security  our  affairs,  in  many  respects  highly  ad- 

and  permanent  prosperity  of  our  couiitiy,  vantageous.     He  (Mr.  Calhoun)  had  of- 

he  hoped  the  House  would  indulge  him  in  ten  heard  it  said  in  and  out  of  Congress, 

a  few  obser\'ations."    It  is  not  for  the  that  this  effect  alone  would  indemnify  the 

mere  purpose  of  quoting  Mr.  Calhoun,  country  for  all  its  losses.     So  high  was 

that  these,  his  remarks,  are  introduced ;  this  tone  of  feeling  when  tlie  want  of 

but  tlie  whole  minimum  system  is  now  these  establishments  was  practically  felt, 

abolished,  and  resort  is  had  to  the  very  that  he  remembered,  during  the  war,  when 

vicious  system  of  ad  valorem  duties.   Mr,  some  question  was  agitated  respecting  the 

Calhoun's  remarks  are  directed  to  that  introduction  of  foreign  goods,  tliat  many 

measure  and  its  effects  ;  and  as  they  so  then  opposed  it  on  the  grounds  of  injur- 

thoroughly  agree  with  our  own  views,  we  ing  our  manufactures ;  he  (Mr.  Calhoun) 

propose  somewhat  further  to  state  them,  had  tlien  said  that  war  alone  furnished 

and  then  by  facts  which  have  transpired  sufficient    stimulus,    and     perhaps   too 

B.nce  the  speech  was  made,  to  prove  it  to  much,  as  it  would  make  their  growth  un- 
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naturally  rapid ;  but  that  on  the  return  of  wealth,  and  did  greatly,  by  competition, 
peace,  it  would  then  be  time  to  show  our  lessen  the  price,  until  tJie  farmer  and  the 
affection  for  them.    He,  at  that  time,  did  country  are  furnished  with  abundant  and 
not  expect  an  apathy  and  aversion  to  the  cheap  supplies.    They  have  greatlv  in- 
extent  that  is  now  seen ;  but  it  will  no  creased  tne  market  for  agricultural  pro- 
doubt  be  said,  if  they  are  so  far  estab-  ductions  of  all  kinds;  and  fully  protected, 
lished,  and  if  the  situation  of  the  country  they  would  go  on  still  further  to  increase 
is  so  favorable  to  their  growth,  where  is  the  national  wealth,8till  further  to  increase 
the  necessity  of  affording  tliem  protec-  the  agricultural  prosperity,  and  still  fur- 
tion?    It  is  to  put  them  beyond  the  reach  ther  to  verify  the  truth  asserted  by  Mr. 
of  contingency.    Should  the  present  own-  Calhoun,  that  neither  agriculture,  mann- 
ers be  ruined,  and  the  workmen  dispersed  factures,  nor  commerce,  taken  separately, 
and  turned  to  other  pursuits,  the  country  is  the  cause  of  national  wealth ;  but,  as 
would  sustain  a  great  loss — such  would  be  justly  eays,  it  flows  from  the  three 
no  doubt  be  the  fact  to  a  considerable  ex-  combined,  and  cannot  exist  without  each, 
tent  if  they  are  not  protected.    For  his  This  article  has  extended  to  a  greater 
part,  ho  could  see  no  such  tendency,  (a  length  than  was  proposed ;    ana  must 
tendency  to  destroy  the  moral  and  pbysi-  therefore    be  drawn  to  a  conclusion — 
cal  power  of  the  people,)  but  the  exact  else  might  it  be  shown  what  was  the  sad 
contrary,  as  they  furnished  new  stimu-  experience  of  the  country  from  1816  to 
lus,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the  18J4,  and  from  1835  to  1842.     Yet  this 
laboring  classes  of  tlie  people."  is  scarcely  necessary,  as  it  must  be  with- 
So  far  as  this  able  speech  (in  these  ex-  in  tbe  recollection  of  most  readers,  that, 
tracts)  states  facts,  it  is  invaluable,  for  it  until  the  passage  of  the  tariff'of  1824,  the 
is  of  most  undoubted  authority.     Now  general  industry  of  the    country  was 
what  facts  does  it^  state  ?     Why,  in  the  greatly  paralyzed ;  that  under  tlie  prc- 
first  place,  that  until  Mr.  Randolph  made  tective  policy,  it  went  on  increasing  in 
his  motion  to  strike  out  the  minimum,  on  every  industrial  department,  until   the 
which  occasion  the  speech  was  made,  all  compromise  act  again  reduced  the  duties, 
^ofessed  to  he  friendly  to  live  manufactuT"  when  the  same  injurious  effects  were  pro- 
iTig  establishments ;  and  to  be  willing  to  ear-  duced,  and  continued  until  they  were  ar- 
teiid  to  them  adequate  encouragement —  rested  in  a  most  decided  and  satisfactory 
proving  that  at  that  time  no  idea  had  been  manner,  by  the  tariff"  of  1842. 
starteo,  that  to  protect  manufactures  by  We  need  not  advert  to  the  fate  of  that 
duties  was  unconstitutional.    A  further  wise  and  beneficent  measure — it  has  been 
and  another  fact  was  stated,that  tliey  were  sacrificed  to  the  Moloch  of  party — and 
highly  popular    during  the  war,  when  we  are  again  placed  more  or  less  at  the 
their  want  was  practically  felt.    These  mercy  of  our  powerful  rival.    We  have, 
are  too  very  important  facts.     So  far  as  it  is  true,  acquired  a  strength  which  will 
the  speech  reasons,  its  arguments  are  un-  enable  us  to  tight  bravely  m  the  unequal 
answerable ;  and  so  far  it  was  prophetic,  contest,  until  the  indignation  of  an  in- 
It  has  been,  and  now  is  completely  ful-  suited  people,  shall  withdraw  their  power 
filled.    It  is  but  thirty  short  years  since  from  tne  unfaithful  stewards  in  whose 
it  was    made  ;  and  though  a  great  part  hands  it  now  rests ;  and  we  think  recent 
of  that  time,   (say  from  '16    to  '24,  events  have  fully  shown,  that  this  will  be 
eight    years,    and    from    '35    to     '42,  done,  as  soon  as  tlic  constitutional  period 
seven    years,    making    in   all    fifteen  will  permit. 

years,  or  one  half  of  the  elapsed  period,)  Without  the  useful  arts  no  nation  can 

manufactures  had  little  or  no  protection  ;  prosper ;  and  the  open  and  avowed  policy 

yet  did  the  capital  take  the  direction  fore-  of  the  present  administration  is,  to  aban- 

seen  by  Mr.  Cfalhoun,  and  they  did  greatly  don  them   to  a  destructive  competition 
increase,  did  greatly  add  to  the  natural    with  the  population  of  Europe. 
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THOUGHTS,    FEELINGS    AND    FANCIES. 

Those  long,  awkward,  and  embarrass-  \i^betber,  \vith  tbem,  grave  speculation 

ing  pauses  in  conversation,  wbicb  occur  peers  witb  earnest  face  into  tbe  mialy 

so  frequently  at  evening  parties  com-  future,  or  their  "frail  thoughts"  da]ly 

posed  of  both  sexes,  are  produced  by  unceasingly  with  **  faint  surmuse,"  I  mm 

causes  as  amusing  as   the  efiects  they  not  experienced  enough  to  deteimine. 
give  rise  to  are  painful.    The  greater 

portion  of  the  company  remain  silent  for        In  their  domestic  relations,  women  an 

the  very  good  reason  that  they  have  mostdeceitful  before  marriage — men  after 

nothing  to  say ;  others  are  vain  enough  it     Before  wedlock  women  seek  to  fatd- 

to  imiigine  they  have  some  reputation  nate  by  the  display  of  fictitious  charms 

for  intelligence,  and  are  afraid  to  speak  and  the  assumption  of  false  appearances ; 

lest  it  should  be  endangered;  while  a  after  it  men  endeavor  to  retain  the  afiee- 

few  shrewdly  suspect  themselves  of  be-  tion  of  their  wives  by  concealing  the  feet 

ing  fools,  and  are  afraid  to  open  their  that  they  are  unworthy  of  them. 
lips  for  fear  it  should   be  discovered. 

The  bashful  reader  will  agree  with  me        For^etfulness  is  the  mind*8  8epnlchre» 

that  these  pauses  are  hard  to  be  borne,  wherein  is  entombed  its  dead  emotions. 
particularly  where  they  are  continued 

through  many  minutes,  and  the  stillness        It  is  too  great  an  efibrt  of  magnanimity 

is  so  intense  that  he  can  hear  himself  for  some  men  to  acquiesce  altogether  in 

breathe,  distinguish  the  ticking  of  his  a  sense  of  inferiority,  and  they  avoid 

watch,  or  catch  through  the  closed  shut-  such  a  sacrifice  of  self-love  by  imnogn- 

ters  the  confused  hum  of  the  many-toned  ing  the  merit  they  cannot  rival.    To  il- 

noises  of  the  street.  lustrate  this  remark,  it  may  be  observed 

that  the  purest  love  of  country,  and  the 

The  persons  who  suffer  most  from  most  incessant  exertion  of  his  energies 

ennui  and  mental  disquietude,  are  those  for  the  promotion  of  its  interests,  will 

who  are  in  possession  of  that  so-consid-  not  ensure  for  the  patriot  statesman  an 

ered    panacea    for    all    ills — opulence,  exemption  from  contemporary  denunda- 

The  fault  is  in  their  making  it  their  sole  tion  and  invective.     Let  a  do^  in  the 

resource.    The  intellect  has  its  cravings,  stillest  hour  of  the  night  open  his  throat 

and  the  heart  has  its  cravings — cravings  and  bark  vociferously,  and  but  a  few 

which    cannot    be  satislied  with  mere  moments  will  elapse  before  another,  and 

eating  and  drinking.    A  man  is  not  all  another,  and  another  canine  voice  will 

body.      He    is  commonly  supposed  to  join  to  swell  the  clamor,  until  the  whole 

have  a  soul  or  mind,  which  soul  or  mind  neighborhood  resounds    with  the    din. 

demands  to  enjoy  other  luxuries  than  So  in  the  impeachment  of  men  eminent 

those  furnished  to  the  animal  frame — the  for  their  public  virtues  and  services,  a 

luxuries  of  thought,  of  exertion,  of  bene-  single  voice  utters  its  cry,  and  immedi- 

ficial  activity.  ately  the  welkin  is  made  to  ring  with  its 

allegations,  caught  up  and  echoed  by  the 

When  an  unfortunate  finds  himself  de-  many,  who  love  too  well  the  sound  of 

scending  the  inclined  plane  of  adverse  their  own  voices  to  inquire  into  their  truth 

fortune,  he  ought,  with  all  practicable  or  falsity, 
speed,  to  cut  all  his  acquaintance — as  he 

may  thereby  save  himself  the  mortifica-  books. 

tion  of  being  cut  by  them.  Well  indeed  may   Wordsworth    call 

books  "  a  substantial  world.**     Withont 

I  have  observed  that  the  approach  of  them  the  past  would  be  as  a  blank,  the 

tbe   nuptial  day    makes  the  principals  present  as  ii  pageant  that  passes  by  and 

thereto,  whether  maiden  or  swain,  seri-  is  forgotten.    They  chronicle  tlie  aggre- 

ous,  sedate,  and  pensive ;  but  whether  it  eate experience ot  the  world — whatitnas 

is  caused  by  excess  of  happiness — by  done,  and  felt,  and  suffered.    They  con* 

their  joy  being  so  great  as  to  cause  a  nect  one  age  with  another,  they  establish 

trembling  fear  for  its  continuance — or  a  sympathy  between  the  present  and  the 
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remote  past    By  them  the  voice  of  in-  The  injunction,  *<  Think  twice  before 

struction  comes  down  to  us  through  the  you  speak  once,"  pre-supposes  that  those 

lon^  lapse  of  time,  the  tongues  of  the  whom  it  addresses  are  either  knaves  or 

ancient  wise,  stilled  and  palsied  in  death  fools,  and  it  is  therefore  moved  to  have 

as  they  are,  speak  in  them.  it  set  aside.    In  speech,  the  free  action  of 

These  are  some  of  their  results : —  the  mind  is  destroyed  by  habitually  de- 

They  make  the  great  of  other  days  our  liberating  before  utterance,  and  he  always 

present  teachers ;  urough  them  we  look,  talks  best  who  has  the  counu^e  to  give  an 

as  through  *<  a  glass  darkly,"  upon  those  instant  expression  to  his  sudden  thoughts, 

vast  multitudes  whose  bodies  have  re-  An  author,  also,  is  most  eloquent  when 

solved  to  dust,  and  form  the  earth  we  he  writes  from  feeline  and  from  impulse, 

tread  upon ;  and  through  them  we  in  our  and  he  is  most  forcible  when  he  commits 

torn  shall  be  made  known  to  coming  his  views  to  paper  as  they  occur  to  him, 

time,  when  our  spirits  have  passed  on  without    waiting     to     reconsider    his 

their  way  to  that  bourne  to  which  all  thoughts,  refine  his  language,  or  round 

are  destined.    To  the  care-worn  they  im*  his  periods, 
part  relief  from  their  cares,  to  the  stricken 

neart  they  give  forgetfulness  of  its  griefs.  How  our  loqg  cherished  hopes  of  es- 
and  for  those  whose  *'  paths  are  in  plea-  tablishing  a  name  among  men — those  in- 
sant  places,"  they  make  those  paths  more  definable  longings  that  have  accompanied 
pleasant.  Well,  indeed,  I  repeat  it  again,  us  in  so  many  noiseless  hours,  and  goad- 
may  Wordsworth  call  books  **  a  substan-  ed  us  on  to  exertion  through  so  many 
tial  world."  nights  of  obscure  toil,  when  the  wearied 

frame  and  jaded  spirit  would  gladly  seek 

LATXMT  MATURE.  the  obliviou  of  sleep— sickeu  within  us. 

Our  strongest  qualities,  like  fire  in  as  we  survey,  in  some  hour  eiven  to 

steel,  are  concealed,  and  require  the  dash  listless  reverie,  the  crowded  shelves  of  a 

0f  opposition,  or  collisions  with  circum-  spacious  library.    We  thought  we  had 

stance,  to  bring  them  out.    Thus  the  read  much;  but  how  little  of  what  is 

French  and  our  own  revolution  made  a  here  ?    And  did  all  these  writers  strive 

great  many  great  men  out  of  a  great  for  fame?    Yes,  all  of  them.    1!^o8t  of 

many  ordinary  men.  them  were  read  and  admired  in  their 

early  dav,   and   pronounced    immortal. 

I  never  hear  a  man  inveighing  bitterly.  Vain  author!  lying  critic !   If  the  world's 

with  acrid  tone  and  a  scornful,  unhappy  distinction  is  postponed  for  some  thousand 

curl  of  the  lip,  against  the  fair  sex,  with-  years,  what  a  long  caravan  of  writers 

out  thinking  there  is  room  to  suspect  he  we  shall  have,  journeying  on,  carrying 

has  undergone  the  torture  of  disappointed  their  wares  to  the  same  market — oblivion, 

action,  and  that  thought  makes  me  pity  What  prices  are  paid  for  them  among  the 

his  misfortune  and  pardon  his  opinions.  Shades,  is  not  easily  determined. 

We  forget  the  flowers  and  the  verdure  Habits  influence  the  character  pretty 
and  the  glories  of  the  past  Spring  in  gaz-  much  as  under- currents  influence  a  ves- 
ing  upon  the  pomp  and  garniture  oi  the  sel,  and  whether  they  speed  us  on  the 
one  before  us.  way  of  our  wishes,  or  retard  our  pro- 
gress, their  power  is  not  the  less  import- 
Mutation  is  everywhere,  in  everything,  ant  because  imperceptible, 
in  ourselves,  in  the  world  around  us.  ,.  .,                        •     •   _^  i   -n 
Nothing  is  immutable  but  Truth,  and  we  ^  ^^"n«»»  ^»  "^^.^J"  "wn?rtal,  Pope,  to 
believe  that  it  is  God's  will  that  Truth  ^^^  contrary,  notwithstanding, 
shall  vindicate  itself  by  the  aid  of  its  Women  are  more  artificial  than  men. 
fnend.  Time.  Led  |,y  education  and  interest  to  study  the 
_                 ^                  ,      .  artofpleasing,  if  successful,  they  become 
For  those  who  are  not  already  aware  ^he  characters   they  before   had   only 
of  the  strength  of  their  prejudices,  it  feigned ;   if  unsuccessful,  they  become 
would  be  well  to  observe  the  contempt  what  it  was  previously  their  chief  aim  to 
witii  which  they  listen  to  those  who  rea-  avoid. 
•on  against  their  opinions. 

Sensitiveness  is  a  lash  given  to  us  in 

In  literature,  as  in  religion,  there  is  a  our  youth  that  we  may  scourge  our  backs 

great  deal  of  Uind  idolatry.  for  the  sins  we  may  thereafter  commit 
▼oIn  v. — ^Ka  L                     7 
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WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 

A    SKETCH. 

William  Ilazlitt  is  a  name  that  will  brighten  with  time.  He  has  said  too  manj 
new,  and  too  many  true  things,  for  oblivion  to  reach.  You  ma^  find  fault  with  the 
setting,  but  rarely  with  the  jewels ;  and  in  literature,  as  in  fashion,  the  setting  aocm 
grows  out  of  date,  but  the  jewels  never. — Buluxr*s  England  and  the  En^lizk, 

I  should  belie  my  own  conscience,  if  I  said  less  than  that  I  think  William  Hazlitt 
to  be,  in  his  natunu  and  healthy  state,  one  of  the  wisest  and  finest  spirits  breathing. 
— Lamb's  Letter  to  SotUhey. 

As  in  water,  face  answereth  to  face ;  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man. — ProverbSj 
xxvii.  19. 

Hazlitt  was  undoubtedly  the  best  prose  buy  Hazlitt's  books ;  for  his  clear,  familiar 
writer  of  his  day,  and,  withal,  a  slirewd  and  sensible  style,  is  grateful  to  every 
obsener  of  life,  men,  and  manners.  He  reader.  He  was  not  much  of  an  egotist, 
was  a  man  of  fierce  hatreds,  and  of  deep,  but  at  times  he  would  tell  the  reviewers 
abiding  loves ;  and  with  all  his  faults,  he  his  own  opinion  of  himself,  in  good  wet 
was  worth  a  million  of  his  little  con-  terms.  He  took  too  much  interest  in 
temptible  maligners.  It  is  not  wonderful  books,  and  pictures,  and  human  nature, 
tliat  his  temper  became  soured,  and  his  to  be  always  thinking  of  himself.  To 
faith  in  human  nature  impaired,  when,  speak  less  of  a  man's  self  than  what  one 
after  wiriting  volume  after  volume,  full  really  is,  is  folly,  not  modesty;  and  to 
of  clear  vigorous  reasoning,  and  pene-  take  that  for  current  pay  which  is  under 
trative  wis^nn  imbued  wim  sensibility  a  man's  value,  is  pusillanimity  and 
and  refinement  of  thought,  the  people  cowardice,  according  to  Aristotle.  The 
feared  to  look  into  them  because  they  mass  of  intellectual  wealth  scattered 
fell  under  the  ban  of  the  Tory  reviewers,  through  Hazlitt's  writings  is  inunense. 
Thev  could  not  make  a  tool  of  William  The  springs  of  his  mind  never  dried  up ; 
Hazlitt.  He  began  life  with  the  French  but  year  after  year  the  clear,  sparklinff, 
revolution,  and  his  heart  palpitated  with  gushing  streams  of  eloquence  and  tmtb, 
glorious  hopes  for  the  regeneration  of  were  poured  forth,  to  enrich  and  fertilize 
mankind.  He  lived  to  see  those  hopes  the  world.  His  style  varies :  at  one 
blasted, '  and  the  friends  of  his  youth  time  he  is  all  simplicity,  at  another 
become  apostates,  and  subser\'ient,  glad  rhetorical,  and  scatters  about  glowing* 
instruments,  to  bolster  up  the  rotten  sentences,  linked  together  by  felicitous 
cause  of  legitimacy.  They  sold  them-  quotations,  like  pearls,  and  then  he  be- 
selveR,  and  verily  they  have  their  re-  comes  paradoxical,  to  attract  that  atten- 
ward.  They  were  poets ;  Hazlitt  was  tion  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
a  metaphysician.  The  abuse  of  the  bestowed  on  him.  No  one  has  written 
govemiuent-press  was  virulent  and  un-  with  more  zest  on  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
ceasing  against  Hazlitt ;  they  coined  and  others,  whose  political  creed  he 
lies,  they  slandered  him  in  every  shape,  loathed  :  this  was  a  generosity  and  can- 
gave  garbled  extracts  from  his  books,  and  dor  he  never  ex|)erienced  from  his  oppo- 
assertcd  that  his  pale,  eager,  marble-like  nents. 

coimtenance,was  pimpled  and  blotched  by  Hazlitt  was  bom  April  10th,  1778,  at 

intemperance.     His  writings  are  full  of  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  apd  was  the  young- 

his  ow^n  personal  feelings,  and  these  give  est  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Hazlitt,  « 

the  ^eatest  attraction  to  his  writings.  Unitarian  preacher,  who  was  a  man  of 

He  IS  as   entertaining   as   Montaigne,  great  honesty  of  purpose,  and  firmness. 

He  lacked  forbearance,  and  told  many  and  who  inculcated  in  his  son,  his  own 

truths  harshly,  but  the  web  of  sophistry  love  of  truth,  independence  and  foarleas- 

was  indignantly  torn  asunder,  with  the  ness  of  character.    Hazlitt  somewhere 

utmost  sincerity  and  zeal.    He  has  the  observes,    that  his  father  mistook  his 

power  to  interest  the  reader,  in  whatever  talents  after  all,  and  was  much  dissatis- 

subject  he  chooses  to  write  on,  and  gives  fied  tliat  his  son  preferred  his  letters  to 

it  unportance  and  prominence.     People  his  sermons.    The  last  were  forced  aod 
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dry,  the  first  came  naturally  from  him.  ridge  invites  Hazlitt  to  come  and  see 
For  ease,  half  play  on  words,  and  a  him,  and  the  anticipation  of  this  visit 
supine,  monkish,  indolent  pleasantry,  I  vms  never  absent  from  his  thoughts,  and 
have  never  seen  them  equaled.    Hazlitt,  mingles  with  all  his  feelings.    "  He  was 
in  early  youth,  was  educated  by  his  father;  to  visit  Coleridge  in  the  spring."    The 
and  there  is  a  miniature  of  him,  painted  long  vnshed-for  time  arrives,  and  he  sets 
when  he  was  about  six  years  of  age,  out  on  his  journey  with  unworn  heart, 
which,  in  tlie  mild  beauty  and  intelligence  and  untried  feet.    His  way  lay  through 
of  the  face,  was  said  to  give  true  indica-  Worcester  and  Gloucester  and  by  Upton, 
tions  of  the  spirit  working  within.    He  where  he  thought  of  Tom  Jones  ana  the 
w^as  intended,  by  his  father,  for  the  minis-  adventure  of  uie  muff.    He  gets  com- 
try,  but  a  distaste  for  that  profession,  and  pletely  wet  through,  and  stops  at  an  inn, 
a  growing  love  for  painting,  bore  down  and  sits  up  all  night  to  read  Paul  and 
all  barriers,  and  he  soon  gave  up  his  Virginia.      He  remains    two    days    at 
studies.    In  1798,  he  was  introduced  to  Briagewater,  and  reads  Fanny  Bumey's 
Coleridge.    He  has  glowingly  described  "Camilla."  He  arrives  at Nether-Stowey, 
this  interview  in  an  essay  entitled,  "  My  and  is  well  received  by  Coleridge.    At 
first  Acquaintance  with  Poets."    This  Stowev  Coleridge  wrote  some  of  his 
meeting  made  a  lasting  impression  on  most  beautiful  poetry,  his  "  Ode  to  the 
Hazlitt,  and  he  says  that  at  that  time  he  Departing  Year,"  "  Fears  in  Solitude," 
was  dumb,  inarticulate,  helpless,  like  a  "  France,  an  Ode,"  "  Frost  at  Midnight," 
worm  by  the  way-side,  crushed,  bleeding,  the  first  part  of  "  Christabel,"  "  The 
lifeless ;  and  that  although  he  afterwards  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  his  tragedy  of 
found  words  wherewith  to  express  him-  "  Remorse."    The  two  or  three  years 
self,  yet  still  he  owed  that  power  to  Cole-  spent  here,  seem  at  once  to  have  been  the 
ridge.     Coleridge    had   come    into  the  happiest  and  produced  the  richest  fruits 
neighborhood  to  take  charge  of  a  Uni-  of  Coleridge's  genius.     They  go  to  see 
tarian  congregation,  and  Hazlitt  says,  Wordsworth,  and   Hazlitt    sleeps    that 
that  on  a  cold,  raw,  comfortless  morning  night  in  an  old  room  with  blue  hangings, 
in  January,  he  rose  before  daylight  to  and  covered  with  the  round-faced  family 
walk  ten  miles  through  the  mud  to  hear  portraits  of  the  age  of  George  I.   and 
him.     His  sermon  was  upon  peace  and  ll.,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day,  from  an 
war,  upon  Church  and  State.    He  drew  adjoining  park,  he  "hears  the  loud  stag 
an  affecting  picture  of  a  simple  shepherd  speak."    Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  re- 
boy  under  uie  hawthorn,  piping  to  his  cite  some  of  their  own  compositions, 
flock  as  though  he  should  never  be  old,  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  and  one  John  Chester 
and  the  same  lad  turned  into  a  drummer  make  a  jaunt  along  the  shore  of  the 
boy,  with  his  hair  sticking  on  end  with  Bristol  Channel. 

powder  and  pomatum,  tricked  out  in  *  *  the  This  Chester  was  a  native  of  "  Nether- 
loathsome  finery  of  the  prdfession  of  Stowey ;  one  of  those  who  were  attracted 
blood."  Hazlitt  returned  home  well  to  Coleridge's  discourse  as  flies  are  to 
satisfied ;  and  he  thought  the  cold,  dank  honey,  or  been  in  swarming  time  to  the 
drops  of  dew  that  hung  half  melted  on  sound  of  a  brass  pan.  He  followed  in 
the  beard  of  the  thistle,  had  something  the  chase  like  a  dog  who  hunts,  not  like 
genial  and  refreshing  in  them.  Coleridge  one.  who  made  up  th6  cry.  He  had  on  a 
comes  to  see  the  elder  Hazlitt,  and  is  brown  cloth  coat,  boots  and  corduroy 
attentive  to  young  Hazlitt,  who  sat  breeches,  was  low  in  stature,  bow-leg- 
speechless,  listening  to  the  fairy  words ;  ffed,  and  had  a  drag  in  his  walk  like  a 
and  Coleridge  afterwards  said,  that  for  drover,  which  he  assisted  by  a  hazel 
those  two  hours  he  was  conversing  with  switch,  and  kept  on  a  sort  of  trot  by  the 
William  Hazlitt's  forehead.  Hazlitt's  side  of  Coleridge,  like  a  runnning  foot- 
father  could  not  have  been  more  pleased  man  by  a  state  coach,  that  he  might  not 
if  his  visitor  had  worn  wings,  and  as  the  lose  a  syllable  or  sound  that  fell  from 
silken  sounds  rustled  round  the  little  Coleridge's  lips." 
wainscoted  parlor,  he  threw  back  his  They  reach  Linton  at  midnight,  and 
spectacles  over  his  forehead,  his  white  .  are  regaled  with  some  excellent  rashers 
hair  mingling  with  its  sanguine  hue,  and  of  fried  bacon  and  eggs,  and  on  the 
a  smile  of  delight  beamed  across  -  his  morning  of  the  second  day  they  break- 
rugged,  cordial  face,  to  think  that  Tnith  fast  luxuriously,  in  an  old-fashioned  par- 
had  found  a  new  ally  in  Fancy.    Cole-    lor,  on  tea,  toast,  eggs,  and  honey,  in  the 
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very  si^ht  of  the  bee-hives  from  which  style  of  this  book  is  as  dry  as  the  re- 
it  had  Deen  taken,  and  a  garden  full  of  mainder  biscuit  after  a  voyage ;  it  looks 
.  thyme  and  wild  flowers.  like  a  mathematical  demonstration.     I 

This  entire  essay  is  capitally  written ;  select,  however,  one  passage,  *'  full  of 
the  characters  are  drawn  with  boldness  bounty  brave,"  that  speurkles  like  a  dia- 
and  spirit ;  health  and  happiness  are  mond,  and  sheds  a  golden  li^4it  over  the 
borne  along  on  every  breeze ;  the  clouds  work.  This  is  the  passage  that  Soutbey 
float  gracefully  over  the  clear  heavens ;  said  was  something  between  the  manner 
and  there  is  a  perfume  from  the  soil  like  of  Milton's  prose  works  and  Jeremy  Tay- 
that  from  newly  turned  up  ground.  The  lor.  '*  There  are  moments  in  the  life  of 
spirit  of  youth  adds  a  zest  and  flavor  to  a  solitary  thinker,  which  are  to  him  what 
every  word,  and  it  was  written  when  the  evening  of  some  great  victory  is  to 
Hazlitt's  powers  were  matured.  In  1802  the  conqueror  and  hero— though  milder 
HazUtt  went  to  Paris  to  visit  the  Louvre,  triumphs  and  long  remembered  with  tmer 
and  during  his  stay  in  that  city,  he  stu-  and  oeeper  delight.  And  thou^  the 
died  the  art  zealously,  copying  many  of  shouts  of  multitudes  do  not  hail  his  sac- 
the  master-pieces  of  Titian  and  Raphael,  cess ;  though  gay  trophies,  though  the 
Titian  was  nis  favorite  painter.  It  seems  sounds  of  music,  the  glittering  of  ann« 
that  he  had  no  teacher  in  painting,  but  or,  and  the  neighi  ug  of  steeds  do  not 
his  ardent  will  bore  him  through  all  difli-  mingle  with  his  joy ;  yet  shall  he  not 
culty.  He  had  a  natural  feehng  for  the  want  monuments  and  witnesses  of  his 
beautiful  and  true  in  form  and  color,  glory;  the  deep  forest,  the  willowy  brook. 
The  misfortune  was  that  he  saw  too  far.  Uie  gathering  clouds  of  winter,  or  the 
He  wbhed  to  be  a  great  artist  at  one  silent  gloom  of  his  own  chamber,  faith- 
bound,  to  erect  a  glorious  structure,  with-  ful  remembrances  of  his  '  high  endeft- 
out  the  trouble  of  foundations  or  scaf-  vor  and  his  glad  success,'  that  as  time 
foldings:  passes  by  him  with  unietaming  wioff, 

**  from  the  root  still  awaken  the  consciousness  of  a  spirit 

Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk ;  from  patient  and  indefatigable  in  the  search  of 

thence  the  leaves  truth,  and  a  hope  of  surviving  in  the 

More  airy ;  last  the  bright  consummate  thoughts  and  minds  of  other  men." 

fl^^®''-"  He  published,  in  1806,  a  pamphlet  with 

In  1803,  he  returned  to  England,  and  the  title  of  '^Free  Thoughts  on  Public 
made  a  professional  tour  through  some  Aflairs,"  written  in  a  style  of  great  force 
of  the  midland  counties.  He  was  sue-  and  purity,  with  much  eloquence  of  rea- 
cessful  in  obtaining  sitters,  and  his  pic-  soning,  and  it  evinces  a  warm  love  for 
tures  pleased  others  but  not  himself.  He  freedom.  In  1807,  he  prepared  -for  Mr. 
became  diffident  of  his  powers,  and  a  Johnson,  "  An  Abridgement  of  Tucker's 
painful  feeling  arose  in  his  mind  that  he  Light  of  Nature  Pursued ;"  and  ako,  in 
would  never  oecome  famous  as  a  paint-  the  sam'^  year,  he  wrote  a  "  Reply  to 
er.  He  finally  relinquished  the  art,  but  Malthus."  The  year  1808  was  passed 
his  love  for  it  continued  to  the  last,  and  by  Hazlitt  in  writing  an  English  Gram- 
as a  critic  on  painting,  he  was  unequaled.  mar,  '*  Eloquence  of  the  British  Senate," 
He  then  turned  his  thoughts  to  literature,  (this  work  embraces  the  finest  specimens 
and  in  1803,  he  went  to  London.  He  of  oratory,  from  the  times  of  Charles  I. 
had  now  completed  a  work,  on  which  he  down  to  those  of  Sheridan,)  and  **'  Me- 
hadbeen  busy  for  eight  years;  the  only  moirs  of  Holcroft."  In  1811,  he  resided 
work  on  which  he  ever  prided  himself,  in  the  house  once  occupied  by  Milton, 
an  "  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Human  the  poet  and  patriot,  which  circumstance 
Action."  He  sought  to  establish  in  this  he  commemorated  by  a  small  tablet  placed 
treatise  the  natural  disinterestedness  of  at  the  back  of  the  house.  In  1813,  he 
the  human  mind ;  or,  tliat  we  seek  the  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the 
welfare  of  others,  in  the  same  way,  and  "  History  and  Progress  of  English  Phi- 
with  the  same  motives  with  which  we  losophy."  He  was  also,  for  a  time, 
seek  our  own.  It  is  a  noble  production,  parliamentary  reporter  for  the  Moniing 
and,  to  my  mind,  he  worked  out  his  theory  Clironicle;  but  he  gave  it  up,  finding  it 
successfully.  If  some  Uiink  otherwise,  too  arduous  for  his  feeble  health,  and 
still  it  was  written  to  advance  and  digni-  that  he  had  insensibly  formed  the  habit 
fy  l.uman  nature ;  not  to  lessen  and  de-  of  a  frequent  recourse  to  spirits,  as  a  sti- 
grade  it,  as  Hobbes,  Mandeville,  and  mulant  to  a  constitution  already  much 
Kochefoucauld  had  attempted  to  do.  The  impaired  by  study  and  sickness.     From 
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this  period,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  crepidarian  critic,  and*  his  malevolent  re- 

never  tasted  spirits  or  wine.    I  mention  marks,  fall  before  the  unsparinir  attack  of 

this,  as  a  proof  of  his  great  resolution ;  Hazlitt,  like 
for  he  still  frequented  the  same  society, 

where  the  sparkling  glass,  the  laugh,  and  .„      ,      ,  "  ^?f?,«  ^^^^^ 

repartee,  we^nTrenndf  He  endeavored  to  ^  ^"^^  "°^^'  '^^• 

make  himself  amends  for  this  loss,  by  His  next  work  was  the  '*  Characters  of 

quatog  large  potations  of  tea,  and  Shakspeare's  Plays."    No  one  has  writ- 

"  Keeping  the  palace  of  the  soul  serene."  ^\,''?  Shakspeare  with  a    keener  in- 

Waller  ^^  ^^^  "^^  writings,  or  a  fonder  ap- 

T    ,«,P,  I.       1^,.  ,    .  1       «       ,  J.  preciation  of  his  genius.    I  need  only 

w   ,,  ^^'  ^  ?^^^^^^  ^0    ^^^  Ta.  refer  to  his  remarks  on  Hamlet,  Romeo 

We.      These  volumes  are,  to  the  general  and    Juliet,    The   Midsummer   Night's 

reader,  the  most  pleasing,  perhaps,  that  Dream,    As    You    Like    It,   and    The 

HazUtt  ever  wrote.      They  contain  es-  Twelfth    Night.     It  must   have    been 

says  on  vanons  subjects ;  among  the  best,  about  this  time,  that  a  htUe  volmne  called 

is  that  on  the  "Character  of  Rousseau,"  "Characteristics"    was  first  published. 

"On  Pedantry,"   "On  the   Catalogue  It  contains  tiie  germs  of  many  of  Haa- 

Kaisonirf    of  the    British    Institution,"  litt's    finest   essays.    In   1823,  "Liber 

"On  the  Love  of  Life,"  " On  tiie  Love  Amoris"  was  published.    I  have  heard 

<rf  the  Country,"  "On  John  Buncle"—  objections  made  to  this  work,  but  I  can 

all  wntten  in  a  style  of  great  eloquence  see  noUiing  objectionable  in  it.    It  only 

and  stren^,  easv,  flowing,  and  every  shows  tiie  overpowering  effects  of  love, 

page  teeming  with  thought  and  beauty,  even  on  the  strongest  intellect,  when 

fii-^1818,  appeared  a  "  View  of  tiio  Eny-  judgment  deserts  its  post,  and  passion  has 

Ush  Stage.      The  finest  criticisms  in  tins  "  sole  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom." 

book,  are  on  tiie  acting  of  Kean,  Kem-  There  is  sunshine  and  storm  in  it, 
ble,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  on  the  singing  of 

Miss  Stephens.  In  the  same  year,  he  ,„. .  ,  "  love  and  grief, 
delivered,  at  tiie  Surrey  Institution,  a  Which  commonly  (the  more  the  pity) 
series  of  lectures,  "  On  tiie  Comic  Wri-  *«  Jn.,,«7.- k  ♦!.  ♦  iv.  »  n  •  i 
ters,"  "On  tiie  English  Poets,"  and  on  ^'  *°°^^'''  ^°^^  together."-i)am.*. 
the  "  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Besides,  there  are  portions  of  it  intensely 
Elizabeth."  These  lectures  were  pub-  affecting,  which  make  their  way  to  the 
llshed  in  three  separate  volumes,  and  are  heart,  tiiere  to  remain  forever.  The 
choice  reading.  In  1819,  his  political  deep  feeling,  and  retrospective  glance  to 
essays  were  collected  and  published  by  his  childhood,  in  the  following  passage, 
Mr.  Hone.  There  is  in  this  work  some  will  illustrate  ray  meaning :  "  I  had  part- 
of  Hazlitt^s  best  writing,  full  of  force  and  ed  with  her  in  anger,  antfeacB  had  spok* 
sincerity ;  his  heart  was  in  what  he  wrote,  en  words  of  high  disdain,  not  soon  to  be 
The  preface  is  glorious,  and  worthy  of  forgiven.  Should  I  ever  behold  her 
Milton — ^I  know  of  nothing  finer  in  ail  again  ?  Where  go  and  die  far  from  her  ? 
of  Hazlitt's  writings.  In  this  same  vo-  In  her  sight  there  was  Elysium ;  her 
lame  are  to  be  found,  "  Illustrations  of  smile  was  heaven ;  her  voice  was 
Vetus" — the  best  thing,  according  to  enchantment;  the  air  of  love  waved 
Godwin,  that  Hazlitt  ever  wrote ;  some  around  her,  breathing  balm  into  my 
powerfully  written  and  bitter  attacks  on  heart ;  for  a  littie  while  1  had  sat  with 
the  renegades,  Southey,  Coleridge,  and  the  gods  at  their  golden  tables,  both  living 
Wordsworth ;  "  Essay  on  Owen's  View  and  loving.  But  now  ParsLdise  barred 
of  Society,"  "  On  Court  Influence,"  "  On  its  doors  against  me ;  I  was  driven  from 
the  Clerical  Character,"  "  What  is  the  her  presence,  where  rosy  blushes  and  de- 
People,"*  "  On  the  Regal  Character."  licious  sighs,  and  all  soft  wishes  dwelt, 
In  this  same  year  appeared  the  famous  the  outcast  of  nature  and  the  scoff.  I 
*«  Letter  to  William  Oifford."  This  ultra^  thought  of  the  time  when  I  was  a  littie, 

♦  The  reader  will  recollect  General  Foy's  comprehensive  answer  to  the  interrogatory  pf 
an  ultra  :  **  Qu'  est  ce  aue  e'est  que  I'aristocratie  *!  Le  vais  vous  le  dire ,  said  Foy,  l*ari8tocraiie 
aa  dix-aeuyieme  aiecle  c'est  la  ligue,  c'est  la  coalition,  de  ceux,  gtti  venlent  consommer 
Sana  produire,  vivre  aana  travailler,  tout  savoir  sans  rien  avoir  appris,  envahir  toua  ies 
booneurs  aana  Ies  avoir  merites,  occuper  toutes  lea  places  aana  etre  en  etat  de  Ies  remp\ei' ', 
Foy's  sayings  and  speeches  were  aa  sharp  aa  his  sword. 
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happy,  careless  child  ;  of  my  father's  There  are  in  this  work  some  excellent 
house ;  of  my  early  lessons ;  of  my  remarks  on  the  French  and  Italian  char- 
brother's  picture  of  me  when  a  boy ;  of  acter  and  manners,  on  pictures,  and  on 
all  that  had  since  happened  to  me,  and  French  actors  and  acting.  The  best  de- 
of  the  waste  of  years  to  come."  Liber  scriptions  are  of  Ferrara  and  Venice. 
Amoris  is  an  instnictive  comment  on  You  walk "  the  wide  and  grass-grown 
Mirabel's  saying,  that  a  man  may  as  soon  streets"  of  the  one,  and  the  other  nses  in 
make  a  friend  by  his  wit,  or  a  fortune  by  its  glittering  glory  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Ids  honesty,  as  win  a  woman  with  plain-  deep.  He  remained  some  fifteen  weeks 
dealing  and  sincerity.  in  Switzerland,  at  the  "  Campagna  Gela- 

In   1824,  appeared  "  Sketches  of  the  mont,"  near  Vevay.    He  was  delighted 

Principal  Picture  Galleries  in  England."  with  the  quiet,  retired  life  he  led  Siere, 

Finer  criticisms  on  paintings  were  never  and  says, "  days,  weeks,  months,  and  even 

written ;  we  literally  see  years  might  have  passed  on  with  but  the 

"  The  Titian  stroke,  the  Guido  air."  season's  difference.    We  breakfasted  at 

Prior,  the  same  hour,  and  the  tea-kettle  was  «!• 

There  is  a  heartiness  in  Hazlitt's  ad-  ways  boiling,  an  excellent  thing  in 
miration  for  the  great  masters,  and  it  housewifery;  a  Zown^c  in  the  orchard  for 
seems  as  if  their  quiet  and  rich  beauties  a°  ^^"^  ^^  ^^o,  and  twice  a  week  we 
had  sunk  deep  into  his  heart,  early  in  could  soe  the  steamboat  creeping,  like  a 
life,  and  that  he  mused  on  them  through  spider,  over  the  surface  of  the  lake ;  a 
long,  silent  years,  and  at  last  in  order  to  volume  of  the  Scotch  novels,  (to  be  had 
show  his  intense  love,  no  course  was  left  ^^  every  library  on  the  continent,  in  Ene- 
but  to  "  bare  his  swelling  heart."  How  ^^sh,  French,  Gorman  or  Italian,  as  the 
beautiful  are  the  opening  remarks  on  the  reader  pleases,)  or  M.  Gahgnam's  Pafts 
different  galleries  and  collections,  on  that  ^^^  London  Observer,  amused  us  till 
of  Mr.  Angerstein.  on  the  Dulwich  Gal-  dinner  time ;  then  tea,  and  a  walk  tUl 
lery,  on  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  ^^  moon  unveiled  itself  "  apparent  queen 
and  on  the  pictures  at  Burleigh  House,  o^  ni?^^'"  or  the  brook,  swollen  with  the 
The  description  of  his  visit  to  Burleigh  transient  shower,  was  heard  more  dis- 
is  most  affecting;  and  the  remarks  on  tinctly  in  the  darkness,  minghng  with  the 
his  youtli  and  youthful  feelings,  "  those  8°^'  rustling  breeze ;  and  the  next  mom- 
skies  and  suns  so  pure,"  is  one  of  tlie  '^^S  ^lio  song  of  peasants  broke  nnon  le- 
best  passages  in  his  writings.  freshing    sleep,   as    the    sun    glancing 

In  this  vear,  also,  was  published  by  Mr.  among  the  clustering  vine  leaves,  or  the 

Colbum,  "  Table  Talk ;"  two  volumes  of  shJidowy  hills,  as  the  mists  retired  from 

"  p:ssays  on  Men  and  Manners,"  and  two  their  summits,  looked  m  at  our  windows. 

years  after,  two  more  volumes  were  pub-  In  1^30,  lus  lile  of  Napoleon  appeared, 

lished,  with    the  title  of   «  The  Plain  "^'^^^s  is  a  masteriy  production.     It  is  the 

Speaker."     These  four  volumes  contain  ^^^st  life  of  that  extraordinary  man  tliat 

an  almost  innumerable  number  of  exqui-  has  as  yet  been  written,  for  it  is  the  most 

site  essays.     Among  those  which  I  like  impartial.     It  is  a  just  and  noble  tribute 

best  are,  "  On  the  Pleasure  of  Painting,"  ^^  respect  and  admiration  for  one  whoM 


Please."     The   prodigality    of   genius, 

richness  of  language,  and  aptness    of  h*s  tomb. 

illustration  displayed  in  these  essays  are  ,  ,  „     >. , 

wonderful.     In    1825,    appeared    ^'Thc  "  Here  may  thy  storme-bett  vessell  safely 

Spirit  of  tlie  Age,"  or "  Contemponiry  _,  .  ^'.     \  .     .       ♦  r    .     ♦      n  ..- 

i/_*-^*    15      A  ♦u  a      A       "^  This  is  the  port  of  rest  from  troublous 

Portraits.       Among  these  are  fine-drawn  ,         » 

characters  of  Bentliam    Godwin,  Cole-  rphe  worlde's  sweet  inn   from  paine  and 
ridge,    Horn   Tooke,    Byron,    bonthey,  wearisome  turmoyle."— Si)e;wtr. 

Wordsworth,   Mackintosh,   Jeffrey   and 

others,  with  remarks  on  their  writings.         Keats  beautifully  says  : 

In  this  same  year,  appeared  his  ''  Selec-  „  ^ife  is  but  a  day  • 

tions  from  the  British  Poets,"  which  has  -^  ^     j^g  dew-drop  on  its  ])erilous  way 

since  gone  through  several  editions.  p^om  a  tree's  summit;  a  poor  Indian's  sleep. 

In   1826,  was  published  "Notes  of  a  While  his  boat  hastens  to  the  monstrous 
Journey,  through    France   and   Italy."        steep 
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Life  is  the  rose's  hope  while  yet  unblown ; 
The  reading  of  an  ever  changing  tale  ; 
The  light  uplifting  of  a  maiaen's  veil ; 
A  pigeon  tumbling  in  clear  summer  air ; 
A  laughing  school-boy,  without  grief  or 

care. 
Riding  the  springy  branches  of  an  elm." 

These  sweet  verses  are  not  applicable 
either  to  the  life  of  the  yonng  poet  who 
wrote  them,  or  to  that  of  HazTitt.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  career  to  its  close, 
"an  arrowy  shower"  of  unjust  and 
malevolent  criticism  was  poured  upon 
his  head  by  the  government  critics.  His 
habits,  manners,  and  character,  were 
shamelessly  vilified.  "When  a  true 
genius  appears  in  the  worli,  you  may 
know  him  by  this  sign,  that  all  the 
dunces  are  in  confederacy  against  him."* 
Hazlitt  dedicated  his  life  and  talents  to  the 
cause  of  the  people,  and  he  never  swerved 
from  them  to  the  side  of  arbitrary  power. 
He  did  not  stand  debating  the  question 
with  himself, "  like  an  old  lawyer  between 
two  fees,"  but  at  once  embraced  the 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  re- 
mained true  to  them.  He  saw  the  friends 
of  his  youth  £9.11  from  his  side,  and  become 
the  assertors  of  the  divine  right  of  kings : 
still  he  kept  fearlessly  and  unflinchingly 
on  his  way,  and  died  with  the  colors 
wrapped  around  him,  beneath  which  he 
had  so  bravely  fought. 

"  One  doth  not  know 
How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison 
liking." 

The  government  critics  had  this  pas- 
sage in  view,  when  they  uttered  tneir 
verdicts  against  Hazlitt ;  and  he,  at  times 
annoyed  by  this  injustice,  would  attach 
an  undue  importance  to  the  success 
arising  from  a  display  of  physical  strength 
and  skill,  and  wrote  long  and  labored 


essays  to  prove  their  superiority  over  the 
productions  of  the  mind.  His  great  am- 
bition was  to  excel  as  a  racket  player. 
He  would  devote  whole  days  to  this 
amusement,  and  seldom  took  up  his  pen 
except  from  necessity.  Still,  he  would 
often  leave  London,  and  retire  to  a  place 
called  Winterslow  Hut,  on  the  borders  of 
SalisbuiT  Plain.  There,  without  books, 
and  without  company,  he  would  dash  off 
a  volume  in  a  short  time,  devoting  the 
day  to  wandering  about  in  the  woods  and 
fields,  and  the  evening  to  composition. 
Hazlitt's  political  opinions  rendered  him 
obnoxious  to  the  government,  and  hin- 
dered many  from  reading  his  writings 
and  doing  him  justice.  His  fame  is  now 
ripening,  and  posterity  will  assuredly 
class  him  with  those  master  spirits  that 
have  adorned  the  earth,  and  shed  a  light 
on  human  nature,  "  During  an  author's 
life,  fame  is  often  bestowed  on  him,  in 
right  of  something  connected  with  his 
personal  character,  and  extraneous  to  the 
merit  of  his  writings.  But  this  effect 
ceases  with  his  own  personal  existence ; 
his  literary  productions  will,  after  his 
death,  be  estimated  correctly ;  favor  will 
not  exalt  them,  censure  or  prejudice  will 
not  be  able  to  sink  or  depreciate  them  ; 
they  will  be  judged  impartially  by  their 
intrinsic  qualities  alone."f 

Allan  Cunningham  says,  that  Hazlitt 
had  great  powers  of  pleasing  when  he 
chose  to  exert  them.  His  conversational 
powers  were  surpassingly  fine ;  he  was, 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  converser, 
for  "  talking  is  not  always  to  converse." 
The  authors  he  most  admired,  were 
Shakspeare,  Burke,  and  Rousseau. 
Leigh  Hunt,  in  the  Indicator,  observes, 
"  VV.  H.,  I  believe,  has  no  books  except 
mine ;  but  he  has  Shakspeare  and 
Rousseau  by  heart." 

G.  F.  D. 


•  Swift, 
t  Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 
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LATEST  CURRENT  PRICES  OF  METALS. 


LONDON,  NOTEMBER  27,   1845. 


Iron — Bar  a..Wale8..<(m 
*'     ..London  .. 
Nail  rods      " 
Hoop(Staf.)«« 
Sheet 
Bars  ' 
Welsh  cold 


«t 


<c 


«c 


«( 


iVelsh  cold-  ^ 
blast  found-  > 
ry  pig  ....     3 


£ 

8 
0 
0 

II 
0 

11 


5 


Scotch  pig  6,Clyde  3 

Rails,  average  0 

Russian,  CCNDe.  0 

PSI ....  0 

Gourieff  0 

Archangel  0 

Swedish  d,on  the  spot  11 

"     Steel,  fagt.  0 

"      "    kegs  tf  14 

Copper— Tile/ 0 

Tough  cake  0 

Best  selected  0 


<c 
«( 


C( 


s.      £  8.  d. 

15—  9  0  0 
0— 10  0  0 
0—10  15  0 
.5—11 10  0 
0—13  0  0 
0—11  10  0 

5—  510  0 

10—  3  12  0 
0—  9  15  0 

0—    

0—    

0—    

0—13  10  0 

10—12  0  0 
0—16    0  0 

15—15  0  0 
0—87  10  0 
0—88  10  0 
0—91  10  0 


CoppER-Ordin.  sheets,  lb,  0 

**      bottoms ..   0 

Chilian,  in  cakes   0 

Tin — Com.  blocks  ^,cuy^    0 

"    bars  0 

Refined  0 

Straits  A» 0 

Banca 0 

Tin-Plates— Ch.ICi,*oar  1 

«  IX 1 

Coke,  IC 0 

"       IX 0 

Lead— Sheet,  k ton  19 

Pig,  refined  .......    0 

"    common  .....  18 

**   Spanisb,inbdl7 
"   American ....  0 

Spelter — (Cake)  / 0 

Zinc — (Sheet)  m  export*  0 
Quicksilver  n lb,   0 


8.        £ 

s.  d 

0—  0 

010 

0—  0 

Oil 

0 

— 

0—  418  0 

0—  4  19  6 

0—  5 

1  0 

0—  4  18  6 

0—  5 

3  0 

9—  111  0 

15—  117  0 

0—  1 

6  0 

0—  112  0 

5—19  10  0 

0—21 

0  0 

6—18 10  0 

10—18 

0  0 

0 

— 

0—19 

5  0 

0—28 

0  0 

0—  0 

4  6 

a  Discount  2|  per  cent.  6  Net  cash.  c  Discount  2ji  per  cent.  d  Ditto.  '  e  la 
kegs  ji  and  i-inch.  f  Discount  8  per  cenL  g  Ditto  2k  per  cent.  h  Net  cash,  in  bond. 
i  Discount  3  per  cent.  k  Ditto  2^  per  cent.  I  Net  cash.  m  Discount  1^  per  cent. 
n  Discount  li  per  cent.        *  For  home  use  it  is  S2f.  per  ton. 


From  our  Correspondent. 

Iron. — Welsh  and  Staffordshire  are  stea- 
dy at  quotations,  with  a  fair  demand  ;  in 
Scotch  pigs  there  has  been  very  little  done 
this  week ;  the  recent  failure  of  a  very 
large  operator  at  Glasgow,  has  had  an  un- 
favorable effect  upon  the  market;  in  Rus- 
sian and  Swedish  nothing  doing. 

Copper  continues  steady,  as  also  Lead 
and  Tin-Plates. 

Tin  remains  very  scarce,  with  buyers  of 
English  at  quotations,  for  arrival — the 
transactions  in  Banca  and  Straits  are  very 
limited ;  but  stocks  are  low,  and  holders 
firm. 

In  Spelter  nothing  doing  this  week. 

From  a  Correspondent. 
English  Iron  continues  firm;  but  the 
transactions  during  the  week  have  been 
few.  Scotch  pig  iron  is  quite  neglected, 
owin§  to  the  failure  at  Glasgow  of  the 
principal  operator  in  the  article ;   it  is. 


however,  thought  that  it  will  be  higher,  as 
so  few  parcels  are  pressing  on  the  market : 
69s.  to  70s.  cash  has  been  offered  for  mixea 
Nob.,  and  71s.  cash  for  No.  1,  and  refused. 
Swedish  iron  and  steel  are  firm.  Enelish 
copper  without  alteration.  English  Mock 
tin  IS  nominally  9Ss.  6d.  Smelters  being 
very  reluctant  in  making  sales,  Banca  has 
been  sold  this  week  at  5/.  38.  Straits 
scarce.  Tin-plates  are  in  fair  demand  at 
quotations.  In  English  lead  there  is  little 
doing.  Spelter  has  been  sold  in  small  par- 
cels during  the  week  at  10/.  58. 

GLASGOW  PIG- IRON  TRADE. 

Nov.  25. — This  week  the  trade  has  been 
rather  deressed,  by  reason  of  an  extensive 
failure.  Prices  have  declined,  and  may 
to-day  be  quoted  at  6Ss.  6d.  for  No.  3  ;  698. 
6d.  for  mixed  Nos.,  and  71s.  for  No.  1 — 
cash  in  14  days.  For  immediate  cash, 
mixed  numbers  was  sold  to-day  at  68s.  6d. 
and  69s. 


The  Foreign  Miscellany,  not  being  of  great  importance,  has  been  left  out  of  this 
number.  That  department  will  hereafter,  beginning  with  next  month,  be  enlarged  and 
improved,  and  a  chapter  of  Domestic  Miscellany  added. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Review  of  T,  L,  JiPKenney*8  J^arrative  short  of  omniscience"  could  have  prevent- 

of  the  Causes  which,  m  1814,  led  to  ed  this  doubt,  the  British  themselves  having 

.    Gen.  Armstrong* s  resignation  of  the  no  settled  plan  lof  operations  from  the  first. 

War    Office.      By    Kosciusko  Arm-  as  he  proves  by  references  to  their  own  ac- 

BTKONG,    New  York,  1846.  count  of  the  afiair. 

2.  Mr.  M*K.  sa}s :  "  While  engaged  in 

Probably  many  of  our  readers  recollect  throwing  up  batteries  at  the  foot  of  Wind- 
M*Kenney's  Memoirs,  a  work  containing  mill  Hill,  Gen.  A.  rode  on  the  ground, 
some  interesting  matter,  and  much  valua-  The  impression  had  become  universal, 
ble,  "  if  true,"  information ;  but  in  many  that,  as  Secretary  of  War,  he  had  neglect- 
places  unnecessarily  diffuse,  and  in  some  ed  to  prepare  the  necessary  defences,  and 
obtrusively  egotistical.  Among  other  pub-  that,  owing  to  this  neglect,  the  capitol  had 
lie  characters  freely  commented  on  in  these  been  desecrated,  and  the  glory  of  our  arms 
Memoirs,  is  the  late  Greneral  Armstrong,  tarnished.  Charles  Carroll,  of  Bellevue, 
who  is  indeed  handled  without  gloves.  It  the  moment  Gen.  A.  rode  upon  the  ground, 
is  generally  safer  to  attack  the  dead  than  met  him.  and  denounced  him  openly  and 
the  living ;  the  rule,  however,  is  subject  vehemently,  as  the  cause  of  all  the  disasters 
to  numerous  exceptions,  and  in  the  present  that  had  befallen  the  city  ;  when  with  one 
instance,  Mr.  M'Kenney  has  evidently  impulse,  the  ofiScers  said  to  General  Smith  : 
"waked  up  the  wrong  passenger."  Mr.  "There,  sir,  are  our  swords;  we  will 
Kosciusko  Armstrong,  a  gentleman  of  con-  not  employ  them,  if  General  Armstrong  is 
•iderable  literary  attainments,  and  holding  to  comihand  us  in  his  capacity  of  Secretary 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  has  come  to  the  of  War  ;  but  we  will  obey  the  orders  of 
rescue  of  his  father's  reputation,  in  the  any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet.  At 
pamphlet  whose  title  heads  this  notice,  the  same  time  the  men  at  the  batteries 
Whatever  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  threw  down  their  spades,  avowing  a  like 
respecting  the  matter  at  issue,  there  can  resolve.  *  *  *  The  message  delivered  to 
be  out  one  opinion  as  to  the  succinct,  lucid  President  Madison  was  in  accordance  with 
and  gentlemanly  manner  in  which  it  is  the  above  to  the  letter." 
here  set  forth.  Caustic  and  indignant  as  Answer.  That  there  is  ho  proof  of  Gen. 
Mr.  A.  is,  he  nowhere  exceeds  the  bounds  A's.  ever  having  been  at  Wind-mill  Hill. 
of  good  taste  and  propriety.  We  have  not  That  the  story  of  Carroll's  open  denuncia- 
had  time  to  study  the  controversy  very  tion  is  now  heard  for  the  first  time,  having 
thoroughly,  but  the  two  points  in  it  that  never  been  promulgated  by  Wilkinson  or 
principally  struck  us  are  these  :                  '  any    other   of   the  General's  opponents. 

1.  Mr.  M*Kenny  taxes  General  A.  with  That  if  the  city  was  undefended.  General 

want  of  foresight,  and  ignorance  of  the  A.  could  not  be  to  blame  for  it,  as  he  was 

enemy's  plans,  and  says  that  "after  Com-  prevented,  by  a  special  order,  from  having 

Siodore  Barney  had  been  forced  to  blow  anything  to  do  with  the  management  of  the 

up  his  flotilla  in  the  Patuxent,"  he  him-  troops  m  the  field.    That  the  refusal  to 

self  suggested  to  the  General,  in  the  course  obey  him  was  the  result  of  a  movement 

of  a  hurried  conversation  on  horseback,  concocted  by  some  of  Monroe's  friends, 

(the  President  being  of  the  party,)  that  including  M'Kenney  himself. 

"  the  enemy  would  be  upon  them  before  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  high 

daylight  next  morning ;"  to  which  Gen.  tone  and  good  temper  of  this  pamphlet. 

A.  replied,  "  They  can  have  no  such  in-  It  has  another  merit,  equally  rare  among 

tention ;  they  are  foraging,  I  suppose,  and  us — its  brevity.    All  the  points  at  issue 

if  an  attack  is  meditated  by  them  on  any  are  disposed  of  in  twenty  small  pages,  a 

place,  it  is  Annapolis."    To  which  Mr.  terseness  much  to  be  commended  at  this 

Kosciusko  Armstrong  replies :  time,  when  there  is  so  very  much  of  that 

That  as  all  the  witnesses  of  the  **  conver-  "  easy  writing,"  which  is  not  only  •*  hard," 

sation"  are  dead,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  but  actually  impossible,  reading. 

or  disprove  Mr.  M'K's.  assertion  directly ;  [Since  the  above  notice  was  written, 

but  as  the  highest  indirect  refutation,  he  Mr.  M*Kenney  has  published  a  letter  ask- 

cites  passages  from  several  letters  written  ing  a  suspension  of  public  opinion,  till  he 

b^  the  General  immediately  previous  to  the  can  procure  the  requisite  documents  fVom 

time  specified,  in  which  a  very  different  Wasnington,  and  in  the  mean  time  denying, 

opinion  is  expressed.    That  General  A.  in  toto,  Mr.  Armstrong's  charges  of  con- 

doubted  what  the  enemy's  intentions  were,  spiracy,  Slc.    So  the  quarrel  stands  for  the 

he  admits,  but  maintains  that  "nothing  present.] 
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The  History  of  Civilization,  from  the  of  superstition    and    nobility,   gradually 

Fall   of  the  Roman   Empire    to  the  strengthens  and  enlightens  itself ;  by  and 

French   Revolution.       By   F.   Guizot-  by  it  becomes  (what  it  now  is)  the   Na- 

(the  Prime  Minister  of  France).  Trans-  tion  ;  and  the  church  and  better  classes 

lated  by  William  Hazjlitt.     4  vols,  sink  into  comparative  insignificance. 

Svo.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Monsieur  Guizot's  method  is  the  philo- 

1S4C.  sopbical  French  one,  which  begins  with 

A  History  of  Civilization  will  of  course  an  idea,  and  rakes  up  facts  to  illustrate  it. 

include  that  of  the  Church,  of  the  State,  He  begins  with  the  idea  of  civilization, 

and  of  the  social  manners.      M.  Guizot's  that  it  consists  in  the  production  of  such  a 

work,  dividing  itself  into  two  parts,  the  condition  of  society  as  will  sufier  a  free 

first  of  European  civilization  in  general,  development    of  all  the    powers    of  the 

the  second  of  French  civilization,  is    an  man — be  their  direction  religious,  political, 

arrangement  of  facts  and  illustrations  from  or  social — an  idea  which  few  will  gainsay. 

the  old  French  chronicles,  knit  together  But  M.  Guizot,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 

by  a  line  of  argument  in  defence  of  that  a  despotic  minister  of  the  most  despotic 

course  of  condensation  and  centralization,  king  in  Europe  ;  and  accordingly  the  idea 

which   ended  in  the  production  of   one  of  centralization,  or  of  bringing  all  powers, 

French  nation,  with  their  one  city  of  Paris,  of  whatever  name,  under  one  head,  rides 

under  their  otie  despot  and  their  well-gov-  dominant  in  his  book  as  in  his  mind. 

erned  House  of  Deputies.  He  commits  the  error  of  making  French 

In  this  arrangement,  beginning  with  the  civilization  the    type   of  civilization    in 

early  Christian   Church,  with    feudalism  general  ;    a  position   against   which    the 

and  feudal  manners,  M.  Guizot  traces  the  English  historian  may  advance  grave  ob- 

Third  Estate,  showing  how  the  municipal  jections.    Feudalism  in  England  gave  rise 

towns  arose  ;  how  they  aided  their  then  to  the  idea,  not  of  popular  liberty  under 

weak-handed  monarch ;  and  how,  by  a  nat-  despotism  of  any  kind,  but  of  individual 

nral  strengthening  of  each  other  the  mon-  liberty  as  we  have  it  in  America.     Indeed, 

archy  and  the  townspeople  'gradually  c  ver-  it  is  impossible  to  concede  M.  Guizot  the 

mastered  the  aristocracy ;  contending  with  position  assumed  in  this  his  most  admi- 

them  in  all  manner  oi*  ways  through   a  rable    and    delightful  work.      It   cannot 

course  often  centv**!cs;    until  at  length  be    admitted,    on    this    side    the    water, 

the  townspeople,  or  Third  Estate,  sudden-  that  French    civilization    is   the    typical 

ly  found  itself  master,  and  after  having  kind  for  these  days.    M.  Guizot  and  his 

crushed  or  exiled  all  its  aristocracy,  ended  king  are  in   too  great  a  danger  of  the 

in  a  freak  with  killing  its  king.  emeute  and  the  assassin,  to  permit  him  to 

M.  Guizot  docs  not  indeed  present  the  utter  such  a  proposition.    What  with  its 

matter  in  so  raw  a  phrase,  but  in  aphiloso-  one  city,  its  one  despot,  its  Jesuit  intrigue, 

phical  and  elegant  manner  "  devclopes'*  it.  its  persecuted    Protestantism,   its    raging 

In  this  long    battle  of  the  people  and  Atheism,  and  its  **  Literature  of  Despair** 

their    king  against    the  petty  tyrants  of  (as  Goethe  once  named  it);  what  with  its 

feudalism,  the  church,  or  more  properly  antiseptic  wars,  its  bastions  (a   Bastille 

the  religion,  of  the  French  people,  plays  drawn  out  around  the  city),  its  Chamber 

its  part.    First,  as  the  patron  and  sustainer  of  Deputies,  so  well  governed  by  the  Min- 

of  letters  and  the  teacher  of  the  people —  istry ;  the  French  cannot  be  admitted  as  the 

then  as  a  mad  enthusiast,  darkening  the  typical,  or  most  freely  developing  nation. 

counsel  of  reason  by  words  without  know-  

ledge ;  now  mediating  between  the  people  JDr.  Hooper^s  Vade  Mecum :  or.  Manual 

and  their  oppressors,  now  oppressing  and  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Phtf" 

robbing  in  its  turn.  sic.    With  additions  by  Jas.  Stewart, 

The  manners  too  have  their  share  ; —  A.M.,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of 

hereditary  opulence  at  first  gives  dignity  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  author  of  *•  A 

and  authority  to  the  eldest  son.     In  tho  Practical  Treatise  on   the  Diseases  of 

privacy  of  the  castle,  elegance  and  liberal  Children,"  &c.     New  York:   Harper  & 

arts  arc  cultivated,  and    polite  learning  Brothers,  1846. 
takes  its  rise  among  the  nobility,  producing 

a  I'roissart,  a  Count  de  Foix,  a  Montaigne.  This  is  one  of  the  few  books  of  practical 
In  the  towns  of  Italy,  of  the  Netherlands,  medicine  which  have  attained  a  universal 
and  Southern  France,  ideas  of  liberty  ori-  reputation.  Though  not  free  from  the  ex- 
ginatfc,  and  here  and  there  a  man  of  the  plodcd  errors  of  the  older  English  school  of 
people,  a  Philip  Van  Arteveldt,  appears,  medicine,  as,  for  example,  the  use  of  bleed- 
As  the  wealth  of  the  towns  increases,  the  ing  and  drastic  purgatives  in  serious  atonic 
mcrchnnts  become  rivals  of  the  nobles  :  apoplexy,  a  treatment  which  is  pretty  sure 
arts,  sciences,  manufactures,  philosophy  to  fix  the  disease  upon  the  patient;  the 
and  moral  criticism,  are  cultivated  under  use  of  purges  for  Melancholiae  ;  of  anli- 
the  protection,  now  of  the  people  and  now  phlogistics  for  delirium  tremens  ;  of  local 
of  the  monarch.     The  Third  Estate,  spite  depletion  for  spinal  irritation,  &c.,  &c., 
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with  a  hundred  other  irrational  prescrip-  Mnnairs  of  American   Governors.    By 
tions  of  the  old  stamp.    We  may  venture         Jacob  Bailet  Moore.    Vol.  1.  N.  Y. 
to  recommend  the  book  for  its  excellent        Gates  &  Stedman,  136  Nassau  st.  1S4G. 
descriptions  of  diseases,  and  the  valuable 

physiological  information  contained  in  it.        This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series,  de- 

A  reader  who  will  discreetly  pass  over  the  signed  to  give,  what  has  lung  been  wanted, 

heads  of  treatment  and  the  prescriptions,  consecutive  biographies  of  the  American 

may  read  the  book  with  considerable  bene-  Governors.     It  embraces  the  six  Governors 

fit.  of  the  «*  Old  Colony"  of  Plymouth,  from 

The     Water    Cure    in    Chronic    Dis-  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  in  1C20,  to  the 
'    eases.  ^By  J.  B.  Gulxey,  M.D.    New  union  of  the  colony  with  that  of  the  Mas- 
York  :  Wiley  &  Putnam,  161  Broadway,  sachusetts  Bay,  in  1692,  and  the  ten  gov- 
1846.  ernors  of  the  latter  colony,  from  1630,  the 

Medicine,  like  all  the  other  sciences,  is  A.Sdros'in  ?C89°""*' '"  ""*  «^P«'"°n  "^ 

ti'Ji^  "T^r7  n"w  Ver '  Us  p?ofe»'J?;        ^o  far  as  rega'rds  New  England,  the  lives 

ldv"„ce.''uXusred%  JL'prrlnH  °Ll^Z"hSTv"o7  tr'collnies''   The 

■xcial  circlM      Amid  all  the  evils  conae.  P"'    "*®    ""'^Ofy  <>•    ">^   colonies.      The 

V^l^t  .,„„«,.  «,^l,fi^ill    L^vwUHl^f  •'e™  °'d  Puritans,  who  there  administered 

?ubTects  "^of  vita?Ymportance- Hkl^t  «"«  "'»  "^  '"e  people,  whether  expressed 

S'os'ophf  of^h^ilth-'we  believi  that  l':  ^^  i.'J!lth°^^'^hr.^°'?hT..llT»„'^ 

ultimate  result  is  favorable    inaamurh  as  '"  Plyno"'".  ^V  ">»'  "f  the      Great  and 

aUcZ^versv  elicite  in  its  nroCTe^^  m^  <^*°"'''  ^°'"^'"  ^  '"  Massachusetts,  or  by 

^lLs;7tn'th-a^d\"u7^fdu^l"s"  '^^^Z'^.t*':^J  .IZTJ^^llI^' 

.«<.*.»/i»«  «.... ..    -«  tK-f    /*/M...«»f    iA^i^  r.f  as  in  the  Other  colonies;  those  fierce  com- 

persedes  error — so  that   correct   ideas  of  «^„^j„  ^r  ^^  „*.    ^^^  ij:^«  .»«j  ^#  »*^.  - 

ohvsical  well-beini?  obtain  to  far  irrealer  P0"°^»  ^^  P'^^st,  of  soldier,  and  of  stales- 

«^»^«n?  n.«   th!n  ^«f  «ni^f^^^^      Zrf!^  ^""^^  ^'^rc  not  Only  the  rulers,  but  the  fa- 

Th's   uSe^t  of  water-cur^e  isTttrac'^^tnfat  ^^^"  «^ '^''''  P^°P^«-    »«""^  «P  ^"  «P^'^^ 

Llieve    that  'between    the  extremes    of  e^Xt^^r'^^rl  e'xist"  f  ^^ 

fanaticism  and  prejudice,  there  lies  a  re-  ^^^^^  ^^^'vaHous  m  he  exigencies  of  ^^^^^ 

gion  of  important  facts  which  books,  like  ^^t:^  Th°v t^»Vn-  n^'^f^.?i^^^flK  til 

the  one  before  us,  will  tend  to  disseminate.  L°i°^^?;Z^//,^f  *h^?^^^  1^! 

Bulwer'a    eloouence   has   been    lavished  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  around  them,  or  earned  fire 

u^l^iil  t w!^  K,^  *^.  S  iSnn-  and  the  sword  into  their  territories;  they 

upon  this  theme;  but  the  most  judicious  «.^i«„«««j  «.u« ^..»*  «r  «.u^  ..^tk^.  ^I.,^*-., 

and  pleasant  account  of  the  matter  we  Pilfered  the  court  of  the  mother  country 

have  i:een  is  that  of  our  own  countrvman  ^*^*^  ^^^^  commendable  assiduity,  and  ex- 

MrCaW.in^^^^^^^  t^rid1;ivill!^rth^"^^^^^^^^^^ 

in  Europe."     We  recommend  Dr.  Gully's  tered  privilege,  the  settlement  of  some  dis- 

book  to  the  profession  and  all  interested  in  P^-l  j'?;" tiiA^i^n^.  Mo^^Lnll^^^ 

the  subiect      He  stands  hieh  as  a  nhvai-  which  a  Wesselrode  or  a  Metternich  might 

tne  suoject.    tie  sianas  nign  as  a  pnysi-  ^       applauded  ;  they  settled  the  founda- 

n£-'°l  ^"^r'''' '"  ^^'^"""^  ^""^  ^^"^''°"  tions  of  the  faith  by  dicta  as  infallible  as  a 

pmcai  sirain.  j^^^  of  Gregory,  or  of  Pius  ;  they  adjudged 

Tfic  Modem    Standard  Drama.    Vol-  ^II'Ih^I  "'In  l?l':  n?ln^^^^^^^ 

umelll.    New  York :  William  Taylor  fP"!!',,  '    n^r^^^^^^^^^ 

s,  n^    Tsi«  o  A  .*«v.  u^iio<»      loir  the  common  peril ;  in  times  of  famine  and 

&  Co.,  No.  2  Aslor  House.    1840.  jj^,^^,,^  ^^^  "common  misery.    Had  they 

This  is  a  collection  of  the  most  popular  fortunes,  they  devoted  them  with  a  liber- 
.  acting  plays;  and  will  prove  a  desirable  ality  worthy  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian 
addition  to  the  library  of  every  lover  of  world ;  had  they  spiritual  gifts,  they  ex- 
dramatic  literature.  They  are  not  arranged  ercised  them  as  freely  for  the  glory  of  God 
in  chronological  order.  "The  Poor  Gen-  and  the  building  up  of  his  Church.  Par- 
tleman  "  precedes  Hamlet,  and  •*  Lend  me  ties  there  were,  and  factions  from  time  to 
Five  Shillings'*  follows  Othello.  This  time,  civil  and  religious ;  periods  of  popu- 
very  blendiog  of  the  existent  popular  larity  and  distrust,  but  the  old  magistrates 
drama,  is,  however,  an  interesting  illustra-  of  Puritandom,  trod  on  their  course,  fear- 
tion  of  the  prevalent  taste.  It  gives  us  less  and  unmoved,  wrapped  up  in  the  ful- 
what  has  survived  the  lapse  of  time  and  fillment  of  their  mission,  the  patriarchs  of 
the  changes  of  fashion,  side  by  side  with  the  tribes  of  our  modern  Israel, 
the  successful  novelty  of  the  hour.  The  The  lives  of  many  of  them  furnish  ma- 
usefulness  of  the  work  for  reference  is  en-  terials  of  historical  romance,  which,  in  the 
hanced  by  the  intelligent  criticisms  and  hands  of  one  worthy  of  the  task,  arc  dcs- 
remarks  of  the  editor,  Epes  Sargent,  fined  yet  to  body  forth  in  that  due  mixture 
and  each  of  the  volumes  is  prefaced  by  a  of  truth  and  fiction  with  which  Scott  in- 
memoir  of  some  distin^ished  performer,  vested  the  tales  of  his  own  land,  treasures 
accompanied  by  a  portrait.  not  less  abundiiit  or  attractive.     To  us 
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there  is,  even  now,  no  reading  more  enti-  general  reader.    On  the  whole,  the  only 

cing  than  the  simple  narratives  of  trial  and  fault  we  have  to  find  it  the  etemnl  qm  it 

of  triumph,  with  their  quaint  details,  their  the  word  **  hence."    We  remember  it  of 
earnest  clevotion,  their  stern  bigotry,  their  'old.    In  this  book,  among  other  inetancai, 

self-denial,  their   patience   in   sufieriog,  **  Hence,  from  this  caneey"  ie  a  trifle  tna* 

their    trustful  hope,  in   which    the  oui  tological.                — — 

chroniclers  have  recorded  the  infancy  of  o_,-i„,,   r../«    _-j  ««.*i«-**  v,w*^m     nw 

New  England,  and  the  administration;  of  ^  ci^Ai^iN^ofx                            ^ 

New  EngUnd's  chiefs.  Captain  Km gbolt. 

The  present  volume  does  not  add  much  This  is  a  neat  little  book,  pnUished  bj 
to  what  already  has  been  in  some  other  Francis.  It  rests  one's  eyes  ajid  one^ 
form  pursued,  of  mere  historical  matter,  heart  to  read  it,  but  not  one*e  risiblee. 
though  the  author  has  evidently  searched  There  is  much  humor  and  humanity,  and 
well,  and  collated  with  judgment,  all  the  some  pathos  in  this  little  work.  The  fint 
existing  authorities  on  the  subject.  But  as  story  is  the  best.  It  made  our  heart  nm 
regards  the  biographical  sketches,  the  real  over  at  our  eyes.  The  practical  obeeirtF 
object  of  the  work,  particularly  of  some  in-  tions,  and  the  plea  for  the  improvement  of 
divtduals  less  generally  known,  it  does  sailors,  should  recommend  the  book  to  all 
^ive  much  that,  to  us  at  least,  is  new  and  who  would  do  good  to  a  large  and  neglected 
interesting.  The  characters  are  drawn  class  of  men.  Captain  Ringbolt  is  a  wit, 
with  fidelity  and  impartiality,  and  where  (we  have  heard  him  telle  better  story  than 
facts  are  attainable,  with  detail  enough  to  any  in  his  book,)  but  he  is  tomething  bet- 
give  all  the  individuality  possible  to  men  ter.  He  has  a  sailor's  heart  in  a  captain's 
among  whom  there  exists  an  almost  family  bosom — a  very  desirable  thing  for  sailora. 
likeness.  The  next  volume,  we  under-  If  we  ever  go  Capt.  R's.  way  at  sea,  we 
stand,  will  comprise  the  governors  of  the  shaU  certainly  take  passage  with  him. 

remaining  New  England  Colonies  until  the  

termination  of  the  Colonial  Independence  The  Italian  Reader,  Edited  by  Signor 
and  their  formation  into  provinces.  The  Fokesti.  New  York :  Appleton  fc  Ca 
third  will  enter  upon  a  field  almost  entire- 
ly new,  the  lives  of  the  early  governors  of  Instead  of  meaningless  phraeea  and 
Virginia,  and  soon  in  succession  through  thrice-repeated  extracts,  appended  to  nnin* 
the  rest.  telligible  rules,  we  have  in  Uiis  volume  a 
Mr.  Moore,  the  author  of  this  work,  is  beautiful  selection  from  the  choicest  proie 
extensively  and  favorably  known  as,  for  of  the  Italian  language,  llie  work  it 
many  years,  the  editor  of  one  of  the  best  prepared  by  Signor  Forest!,  the  Profeaaor  of 
conducted  papers  in  New  England.  He  Italian  Literature  in  Columbia  College— « 
has  since  occupied  a  confidential  place  in  well  known  exile,  of  character  and  attain- 
the  Post  Office  department  at  Washington,  ments,  who  has  been  for  many  years  resi- 
Possessing  unwearied  industry,  a  devoted  dent  in  this  country.  He  has  chosen  for 
attachment  to  historical  investigation,  the  purpose  the  writings  of  standard  mod* 
with  a  style  easy  and  natural,  he  is  admira-  ern  authors-— man v  of  which  are  inaccemi* 
bly  qualified  for  the  successful  completion  ble  to  the  general  reader.  Difficnlt  pie* 
of  the  laborious,  but  interesting  task  he  has  sages  are  elicited  in  notes,  and  a  running 
now  commenced.  The  volume  is  well  print-  commentary  unites  the  extracts  into  an  in* 
ed,  on  good  paper,  and  is  embellished  with  telligible  whole.  The  passages  (torn  Botta, 
a  steel  engraving  of  Governor  Winslow,  and  Foscolo,  Verri,  Bini,  3u;.,  are  selected 
excellent  lithographs  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  with  rare  taste  and  judgment,  and  are 
John  Endicott  and  the  Elder  Winthrop.  not   only  beautiful   examples    of    atylo, 

but   possess   intrinsic  interest     Indeed, 

Letters  on  Astronomy^  addressed  to  a  although  intended  as  a  reader  to  initials 

Lady,  in  tohiek  the  elements  of  the  students  of  the  language,  it  is  an  attractive 

Science  are  familiarly  explained,  in  volume  for  the  adepts  in  Italian  to  revive 

connection  with  its   literary  history,  their  most  pleasant  associations  with  that 

tmth  Engravings,    By  Dxif  ison  Olm-  musical  tongua     We  wish,  by  the  way, 

STEAD,  LL.  D.    New  York  :  Harper  &  that  more  attention  were  paid  amon^  ns  to 

Brothers.  a  language  and  literature,  lh)m  which  eo 

much  of  the  fine  fancy  and  meUownen 

These  are  a  very  clear  and  excellent  se-  and  richness  of  style,  of  our  own  early 

ries  of  observations  on  all  the  more  popular  English  writers  was  drawn.    We  say  **  #«r 

topics  of  astronomical  knowledge.    The  owh,**  for  we  hold  that  the  literature  of 

style,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  letters  to  a  England,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Charlet 

lady,  is  more  easy  and  familiar  than  is  II.,  belongs  as  much  to  uses  to^the modem 

usual  in  this  author's  scientific  writings,  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  who  speak 

The  book  is  full  of  apt  illustrations,  and  but  the  same  inherited  language,  and  are 

presents,  with  suitable  perspicuity,  nearly  but  the  descendants  of  the  same  fleni, 

everything  that  need  be  known  by  the  imaginative  generatione. 


/i(u''i„^.jC<^^     '^c 
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Mr.  Polk,  who  succeeded  not  unwor-  troops  were  widely  dispersed,  and  in  small 

thily  Mr.  Tyler,  fell  at  once  into  his  foot-  detachments,  occupying  posts  remote  from 

steps  in  this  matter;  and,  disregarding  each  other.    The  prompt  and  ex^ditious 

tlie  solemn  protest  of  the  Mexican  minis-  manner  in  which  an  army,  embracing  more 

ter  against   annexation  as  offensive  to  ^*^*"  ^""^  ^f  °"^  P^^^®  establishment,  was 

Mexico,  and  entailing  upon  her  the  ne-  tZ^J^'-^Ul^  credr/TO  'ore'r; 

cessity  of  looking  upon  it  as  a  m^ure  ^^^  ^^^c  intrusted  with  the  execution  of 

of  war,  he  went  forward  m  the  work  in  a  these  orders,  as  well  as  upon  the  discipline 

spirit  apparently  of  premeditated  and  de-  of  the  army  itself.    To  be  in  strength  to 

liberate  outrage.  defend  the  people  of  Texas,  in  the  event 

At  the  moment  when  the  measure  was  Mexico  should  commence  hostilities  with 
consummated  by  tlie  act  of  our  Congress,  a  large  army,  <u  she  threatened,  I  author- 
the  anny  and  the  navy  of  the  U.  States  ized  the  general  commanding,"  &c.,  Slc. 
were  in  their  ordinary  force  and  inacti- 
vity, and  at  their  ordinary  peace  stotions,  "  No  arm  of  force,"  says  the  President, 
little  dreaming  of  any  near  occasion  for  ^^  the  opening  of  this  message,  **  his 
change ;  for  no  assurance  had  been  more  been  raised  to  prodaca  this  result !"  Yet, 
confident,  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  a  ^w  pages  further  on,  he  tells  us  that 
annexation,  than  that  it  would  be  a  "  an  army,  embracing  near  the  half  of 
"  bloodless  achievement ;"  and  no  ridi-  <>"'  peace  establishment,"  was  suddenly 
cule  more  loud  or  scornful  than  that  drawn  together  from  all  points  of  the 
heaped  upon  those  "  prophets  of  disas-  Union,  and  dispatched  to  the  Western 
ter,"  as  they  were  called,  who  foresaw  frontier  of  Texas,  which  Mexico  "  threat- 
and  foretold  that,  only  at  the   cost  of  ^^^^d"  to  invade. 

countless  lives  and  countless  treasure,  Nay  more—the  navy,  too,  was  sent  to 

could  this  iniquity  be  perpetrated.  prevent  this  land  invasion!    Hear  the 

Even  as  late  as  December,  1846,  in  same  message : 

his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  the  „»  ^.    .    ^                ,^ 

President  used  this  emphatic  and  exulting  ^f^  '^^«  Confess  and  Convention  of  the 

language  respecting  alinexation,  then  afi  l^^fLjj^'^ni^^  his  government  to 

°  ,  ?        *^  4.  «. u     r        1       *.  send  an  army  into  their  territory  to  protect 

complete,  except  the  formal  act,   soon  ^^^  defend  them  against  a  menicedatUck: 

after  pa^ed  by  Congress,  for  admitting  The  moment  the  te?ms  of  annexation,  offbr- 

the  new  State  into  the  Umon.  ed  by  the  United  States,  were  accepted  by 

.^ -,. .              .      .            *     •*       t.  Texas,  the  latter  became  so  far  a  part  oT 

"This  accession  to  our  territory  has  our  country  as  to  make  it  our  duty  to^Sord 

been  a  bloodlesH  achievement.    No  arm  of  guch  protection  and  defence.    I,  therefore, 

force  has  been  raised  to  produce  the  result,  deemed  it  proper,  as  a  precautionary  mea! 

the  sword  has  had  no  part  m  the  victory.  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^/  squadron  to  the 

We  have  not  sought  to  extend  our  temto-  coasts  of  Mexico,  and  to  concentrate  an 

rial  possessions  by  conquest,  or  our  repub-  ^^^-^^^^  ^^jj      ^^^^^  ^„  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

lican  institutions  over  a  reluctant  people,  tier  of  Texas.    Our  army  was  ordered  to 

It  was  the  deliberate  homage  of  that  pec  j^ke  positions  in  the  couitry  between  the 

pie  to  the  great  principles  of  our  federative  Nieces  and  the  del  Norte,  and  to  repel  any 

^°^°'^'  invasion    of  the  Texan  territory  which 

Whpn  it  shall  be  seen  in  the  seouel  5?*^^*  ^  attempted  by  the  Mexican  forces. 

w  «V  1  •  .  ?•  ^'J,"?®  ,®®^"®^  Our  squadron  in  the  Gulf  was  ordered  to 
what  "  bloody  instructions  ;  had,  pre-  co-operate  with  the  army.  But  though  oar 
viouslv  to  this  date,  been  given  by  the  army  and  navy  were  placed  in  a  position  to 
President  to  our  commanders,  the  read-  defend  our  own  and  the  rights  of  Texas* 
ers  of  this  Review  will  agree  with  us,  they  were  ordered  to  commit  no  act  of 
probably,  in  thinking  the  language  of  this  hostility  a^inst  Mexico,  unless  she  da- 
extract  most  extraordinary  indeed.  And  clared  war,  or  was  herself  the  aggressor  by 
this  brings  us  to  our  immediate  subject,  striking  the  first  blow." 

In  the  very  same  message  of  2d  Dec,  mi.          i    .        *. 

1845,  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  ,   T"®  resolution  of  annexation  havingr 

occurs  this  passage,  so  apparently  con-  ^^^^    passed    on    3d  March,   1845— in 

tradictory,  in  spirit  and  import  at  least,  if  eighteen  days  thereafter— although  a  to- 

not  in  terms,  of  the  self-gratulation  about  ^  change  in  the  persanel  of  the  adminis- 

peaceful  annexation :  tration  had  intervened — a  new  President 

and  new  Secretaries — orders  were  dis- 

"  When  orders  were  given,  during  the  patched  on  21  st  March,  to  General  Tay- 

past  summer,  for  concentrating  a  military  lor,    at   Fort    Jessup,  in  Louisiana,  to 

force  on  the  western  frontier  of  Texas,  our  prepare  his  command,  and  hold  it  in  readl* 
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ness  to  be  moved  into  Texas  as  soon  as  '*  In  anticipation  of  that  eventtyoa  will 
ordered.  forthwith  make  a  forward  movement  with 
On  28th  May,  and  we  beg  the  dates  ^^^  troops  under  your  command,  and  ad- 
may  be  attended  to,  a  confidentigJ  letter  ^f"*^®  ^""S^^  °^?;?**V?^V'^r^*'^^'  ""^  ^  •  ^"""^ 
from  Mr.   Secretary  Marcy  to  General  other  pomt  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  its  na- 

Taylor,  directed  h^  by  "Ur  of  the  ^^^tLVe^^?^^^^^^^ 

President  to  c^use  the  forces  now  under  ^^^^^  ^^  the  western  frontier  of 

your  command,  and  those  which  may  be  Texas.    ♦    •    •    •    •    The  point  of  your 

assigned  to  it,  to  be  put  into  a  position  ultimate  destination  is  the  western  frontier 

where  they  may,  most  promptly  and  effi-  of  Texas,  where  you  will  select  and  occu- 

cicntly,  act  in  defence  of  Texas,  in  the  py,  in  or  near  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte, 

event  it  shall  become  necessary  or  pro-  such  a  site  as  will  consist  with  the  health 

per  to  employ  them  for  that  purpose."  of  yo'Jr  troops,  and  will  be  best  adapted  to 

As  yet  Texas  had  not,  in  any  manner,  »'«^pel  invasion,  and  to  protect  what,  in  the 

acceded  to  annexation :  neither  by  her  event  of  annexation,  will  be  our  western 

Congress  nor  her  convention.  )^^^^''  ,  y°"  will  imit  yourself  to  the  de- 

T«  ♦»,«  o«rv,«  «««fij««f;«i  !«♦♦«•  r«.,«4  fence  of  the  territory   of  Texas,   unless 

In  the  same  confidential  letter,  found-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^/^^  ^^^        J^^^  ^^^ 

mg  himself  on  an  article  in  the  treaty  United  States. 

between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  ««  your  movement  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

whereby  each  party  bound  himself  to  re-  and  your  preparations  to  embark  for  the 

strain  the  Indian  nations  inhabiting  the  western  frontier  of  Texas,  are  to  be  made 

lands  on  their  borders  from  attacking,  in  without  delay ;  but  you  will  not  effect  a 

any  manner,  the  citizens  of  the  other ;  or  landing  on  that  frontier  until  you  have 

the  Indians  residing  upon  the  territories  yourself  ascertained  the  due  acceptance, 

of  the  other,  Mr.  Secretary  Marcv  de-  ^y  Texas,  of  the  proffered  terms  of  annex- 

clares  that  "the  obligations  which  are  **ion." 
due  in  this  respect  to  Mexico  by  this 

treaty,  are  due,  also,  to  Texas  !"  How  The  italics  in  the  above  extract  are 
so,  unless  Texas  were  a  part  of  Mexico  ?  ours — but  what  "  hot  haste"  is  here 
and  if  a  part  of  Mexico,  how  could  we  evinced,  to  anticipate  difficulties  .'  What 
annex  it  in  defiance  of  Mexico  ?  If  rights  disregard  of  the  special  malediction  pro- 
fully  a  part  of  the  United  States,  it  needed  nounced  by  the  revealed  Word  of  God 
no  authority  from  a  treaty  with  Mexico  upon  those  "  whose  feet  are  swift  to  shed 
to  authorize  an  American  commander  to  blood !"  Yet  the  writer  of  this  confi- 
prevent  or  punish  Indian  hostilities.  This  dential,  stimulating  missive,  was  an  ex- 
application,  therefore,  of  a  treaty  with  priest ! — ^but  who,  like  so  many  of  his 
Mexico,  to  the  case  of  Texas,  seems,  at  prototypes  in  the  French  revolution, 
least,  unfortunate.  But  it  is  in  truth  only  seemed,  in  the  intoxication  of  political 
introduced  to  furnish  an  excuse — which  power,  to  delight  in  violating  tne  holy 
was  not  lost — for  pushing  some  of  the  precepts  they  were  trained  to  inculcate 
American  troops  across  mo  upper  Red  and  exemplify. 

river  into  Texas,  before  that  country  was  The  real  Secretary — returned  to  his 

ours  by  any  sort  of  title.  post — appears  to  have  had  some  apprehen- 

Events,  however,  did  not  seem  to  march  sion  lest  the  fiery  zeal  of  his  locum-tenens 

fast  enough  for  the  ambitious  lonmngs  of  should  lead  the  commanding  officer  into 

the  Washington  cabinet,  and  on  me  15th  indiscretion  and,  therefore,  by  a  letter, 

June,  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  the  absence  of  not  marked  confidential,  of  Stn  July,  he 

Mr.  Marcy,  ad  interim  Secretary  of  War,  thus  cautions  him — "  this  department  is 

writes  another  confidential  but  most  ex-  informed  that  Mexico  has  some  military 

traordinary,  dispatch  to  General  Taylor,  establishments  on  the  east  side  of  the 

We  give  extracts  from  it :  Rio  Grande,  which  are,  and,  for  some 

time  have  been,  in  the  actual  occupancy 

(confidential.)  of  her  troops.    In  carrying  out  the  in- 

War  Department,  June  15, 1845.  structions,  heretofore  received,  you  will 

"  SiR,-On  the  4th  day  of  July,  or  very  ^  <^*^^V^  ^  *^^^,  ^7  ^^  of"  aggres- 

•oon  thereafter,  the  convention  of  the  peo-  SL?"^!?*  .      ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^' 

pie  of  Texas  will  probably  accept  the  pro-  T"®  Mexican  forces,  at  the  posts  in  their 

position  of  annexation  under  the  ioint  reso-  possession,  and  which  have  been  so,  wiU 

lution  of  the  late  Congress  of  the  United  not  be  disturbed,  as  lonff  as  the  relatious 

States.    That  acceptance  will  constitute  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and 

Texas  an  integral  portion  of  our  country.  Mexico  continue." 
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From  New  Orleans,  on  20tb  July,  Gen.  ing  any  pests  on  the  eastern  side  thereof 

Taylor  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  this  whi:h  are  in  the  actual  occupancy  of  Mex- 

last  letter  from  Secretary  Marcy :  ex-  'can  forces,  or  Mexican  settlements,  orer 

presses  his  gratification  at  receiving  such  ^^ich  the  republic  of  Texas  did  not  exer- 

instructions,  «  as  they  confirm,"  says  he,  c"e  jurisdicUon  at  the  time  of  annexation, 

«  my  views,  previously  communicated,  in  J?  ^P^^^^  ^^j?^^  it*'  «!««'•  J^  w  «P«^'«^ 

regird  to  the*^  proper  line  to  be  occupied,  ^^^ '^l!?^«?if^*'****^^K^'°*''^^^^ 

.°          «.  v    "^      *            J.I.        •  _1_  troops,  you  will  approach   as   near  the 

at  presen  ,  ^  our  troops ;  those  instrnc  boundary  line,  the  rIo  Grande,  as  prudence 

tons  wiU  be  closely  followed,  and  the  wiU  dictate.    With  this  view  the  Prwidcnt 

department  may  rest  assured  that  I  will  desires  that  your  position,  for  part  of  your 

take  no  step  to  interrupt  the  friendly  re-  forces  at  least,  should  be  west  of  the  Nne* 

lations  between  the  United  States  and  ces.*' 
Mexico." 

It  no  where  appears,  from  any  infor-  Two  things  appear  to  ns  obviouB  from 

mation  communicated  by  the  Executive  this  crafty  letter.    Firsts  that  Tayloor's 

to  Congress — ^nor  to  the  public — ^what  views,  as  to  the  line  to  be  occupied,  did 

these  "views  previously  communicated"  not  suit  the  President;  and,  Second,  that 

by  General  Taylor,  as  to  "  the  proper  line  if  Ws  line  was  not  to  be  adopted,  Taylor 

to  be  occupied,"  were,  but  it  is  quite  fair  ^&d  asked  positive  and  specific  inatmc* 

to  infer  that  if  they  had  been  in  unison  tions  as  to  the  line  he  should  occapj. 

with  those  of  the  President,  he  could  not  The  President,  under  the  plea  of  insum* 

have  failed  to  strengthen  himself  before  cient  information,  shrinks  from  giving 

the  country,  by  showing  that  in  taking  positive  instructions,    but  his  cunning 

up  a  position  in  the  disputed  territory,  he  scribe  of  the  war  department  tells  the 

was  fortified  by  the  miUtary  opinion  of  fnink  General  that  he  is  expected  to  de- 

the  commanding  general.  fend  all  Texas,  and  that  Texas  eztendB 

That  such,  however,  was  not  the  line  to  the  Rio  Grande,  save  and  except  the 
indicated  by  General  Taylor,  we  have  Mexican  armed  stations,  and  the  Mexican 
evidence,  both  direct  and  indirect.  Of  settlements  east  of  it,  over  which  Texas 
the  latter  a  specimen  is  furnished  in  the  i^^ver  had  even  claimed  jurisdiction ;  and, 
very  next  letter  from  Secretary  Marcy,  of  finally,  after  trying  to  coax  Taylor  to  as- 
30th  July,  wherein — acknowledging  the  s^me  the  responsibility  of  marchmg  to 
receipt  of  General  Taylor's  dispatoh,  as  the  Rio  Grande,  ventures,  at  last,  the 
above,  from  New  Orleans,  of  20tn  July —  positive  order  that  he  must  cross  and  eii> 
he  thus  seeks  to  coax  General  Taylor  to  camp,  with  a  part  of  his  force,  west  of 
advance,  against  his  own  better  judg-  the  Nueces.  This  much  must  suffice 
ment,  to  the  Rio  Grande ;  and  at  any  rate,  for  the  indirect  proof  that  Taylor's  own 
after  afiecting  to  leave  the  whole  oiscre-  judgment  was  against  advancing  into  the 
tion  with  him,  peremptorily  orders  him  to  disputed  territory.  The  following  ex- 
occupy  a  position,  with  a  part  of  his  for-  tract,  from  a  letter  of  General  Taylor, 
ces  at  least,  west  of  the  Nueces :  from  the  camp  at  Corpus  Christi,  on  the 

30th  Oct.,  is  a  direct  proof  in  pint :  «  Be- 

(EXTRACT.)  fore  the  President's  instructions  of  30th 

««  War  Department,     )  July  reached  me,  (the  cunning  letter  of 

Washington,  30th  July,  i  Sec.  Marcy),  I  would  have  preferred  a 

He  (the  President)  has  not  the  requisite  ^ition  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river." 

information  in  regard  to  the  country,  to  en-  *^c>  indeed,  adds,  that  the  position  whence 

able  him  to  give  aijy  positive  directions  as  ^e  writes,  on  the  right  bank,  has  moie 

to  the  position  you  ought  to  take,  or  the  advantages  than  any  on  the  (^er,  aod 

movements  which  it  may  be  expedient  to  suggests,  in  addition — falling  in,  apoa- 

make:  these  must  be  governed  by  circum-  renUy,  with  the  spirit  which  he  fouiffto 

stances     While  avoiding,  as  you  have  been  be  prevailing  with  the  cabinet— that  "one 

ri^Me^x^ic^^^^^^^^^  Se'" rTC^'r  ""^^^  ^^^^ 

peace  exist  between  that  republic  and  the  ^'^°'*®     ^^T^"*  ^  ^^^^  possession  of, 

United  States,  you  are  expected  to  occupy,  ^  ®^"  ^^  ^  ^  ®°^^®  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^*™  » 

protect,  and  defend  the  territory  of  Texas,  concentrated,  as  "  greatly  facilitating"  the 

to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  occupied  by  settlement  of  the  boundary,  if  the  hne  of 

the  people  of  Texas.    The  Rio  Grande  is  ^®  ^*o  Grande  is  determined  on  as  the 

claimed  to  be  the  boundary  between  the  "  ultimatum"  of  our  government, 

two  countries,  and  up  to  this  boundary  you  But  to  resume  the  regular  order  of 

are  to  extend  your  protection,  only  except-  events : 
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On  the  6th  August,  the  Adjutant-Gen-  puxposes  of  Mexico,  diat  could  enable 

eral  notifies  General  Taylor  that  the  7th  them  to  give  him  more  explicit  instruc- 

infantrv,  and  three  companies  of  dragoons,  tions  than  heretofore ;  that,  nevertheless, 

are  ordered  to  join  him  in  Texas,  for,  ''  there  is  reason  to  believe  Mexico  is 

sajs  the  letter,  ^  although  a  state  of  war  making  eflTorts  to  assemble  a  large  army 

with  Meidco,  or  an  invasion  of  Texas  by  on  the  frontier  of  Texas,  for  the  purpose 

her  forces,  may  not  take  place,  it  is,  nev-  of  entering  its  territory  and  holding  for- 

eitheless,  deemed -proper  and  necessary  cible  possession  of  it,"  and   that  it  is 

that  your  forces  should  be  fully  equal  to  trusted  he  will "  take  prompt  and  efficient 

meet,  with  certainty  of  success,  any  crisis  steps  to  meet  and  repel  any  such  hostile 

which  may  arise  in  Texas,  and  which  invasion.     If  Mexico   cross   the    Rio 

would  require  you,  bv  force  of  arms,  to  Grande  with  any  considerable  force,  such 

carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  govern-  a  movement  must  be  regarded  as  an  in- 

ment."  vasion  of  the  United  StsUss,  and  a  com- 

The  letter  further  calls  upon  General  mencement  of  hostilities,"  which,  "  to  the 

Taylor  to  report  what  auxiliary  troops,  in  utmost  extent  of  all  the  means  you  pos- 

case  of  an  emer^ncy,  he  coula  rely  upon  sess,  or  can  command,"  must  be  repelled, 

from  Texas,  and  "  what  additional  troops,  The  sequel  of  this  letter,  written  three 

designating  the  arms,  and  what  supply  mouths  and  a  half  before  tiie  delivery  of 

and  description  of  ordnance,   ordnance  the  President's  Message,  in  which  he 

stores,  and  small  arms,  Sic.  y  judging  from  boasts  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  as  a 

any  information  you  may  possess  as  to  the  ''  bloodless  achievement,"  which  ^  no  arm 

future  exigencies  of  the  pvhlic  sermce^^  he,  of  force  was  raised"  to  accomplish,  is  too 

Greneral  Taylor,  might  deem  necessary  significant— both  of  the  expectation,  and, 

to  be  sent  into  Texas ;  informing  him,  at  we  cannot  but  think,  wish  of  the  admin- 

the  same  time,  that  10,000  muskets  and  istration,  that  some  pretext  would,  or 

1,000  rifles  had  already  been  issued  for  mifi^ht  be  found,  for  drawing  the  sword, 

Texas.  and  thus  ccmimenclng  a  war  of  aggran- 

Here  is  anodier  of  the  cunning  devices  dizement — ^not  to  be  ^ven  entire : 
of  politicians  to  shift  the  responsibility  for 

all  consequences  upon  the  commanding  "  An  order  has  been  this  day  issued  for 

general ;    and,  although  it  occurs  in  a  ending;  one  thousand  more  men  into  Tex- 

dispatch  from  the  office  of  the  adjutant-  ^.^°  J°'»*  ^?<?«  "^^«^  y°"  command. 

ge^,  yet  he  writes,  as  he  exprej^ly  ^^  yt  ^Slvf  ^diTou"^^^^^^^^^ 

«iys,  "pursuant  to  die  instructions  of  the  ^^^  ^boutand  men  of  the  regular  army. 

Secretary  at  War,    and  we  hazwd  the  y^^  ^re  not  enabled  to  judge  what  auxil- 

conjecture  with  some  confidence,  that  the  fary  force  can,  upon  an  emergency,  be 

very  paragraph  we  have  printed  above  in  brought  together  from  Texas,  and,  as  a 

italics^  was  interlined  by  the  Secretary  precautionary  measure,  you  are  authorized 

himself.    How  could  a  general  in  the  to  accept  volunteers  from  the  States  of 

field,  in  a  region  like  that  of  Texas,  judge  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  and  even  from 

of "  future  exigencies  of  the  public  ser-  Mississippi,   Tennessee,   and    Kentucky. 

vice,"  when  those  exigencies-whatever  Should  Mexico  declare  war.  or  commence 

they  might  be-woulcfbe  whoDy  depend-  hostdities  oy  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  with 

ent  on  measures  adopted  at  WashiiSon,  f  <^<'««derable  force,  you  are  instructed  to 

r:  riu      «^i^**  »''  "  o«'"**b«*«*,  Jq^^  ^^  ^^^g  ^^  givmg  information  to  the 

over  which  the  general  could  exercise  no  authorities  of  ea?h  of  tny  of  the  abovemen- 

control,  nor  form  any  judgment  as  to  tioned  States  as  to  the  number  of  volunteers 

vhat  they  were  likely  to  be.    The  whole  you   may  want  from  them  respectively. 

prport  of  this  insimous  inquiry  strikes  Should  you  require  troops  from  any  of 

u  as  preparing,  in  advance,  a  justifies-  these  States,  it  would  be  important  to  have 

tin  of  the  administration  for  any  deficien-  them  with  the  least  possible  delay.    It  is 

cy  in    adequate    supplies  of  men   or  not  doubted  that  at  least  two  regiments 

midtions,  in  case  of^the  worst ;  while  fJ^o™  New  Orleans  and  one  from  Mobile 

all  40  benefit  and  all  the  credit  of  dimin-  could  be  obtained  and  expeditiously  brought 

ishe  expenditure,  arising  from  not  for-  {f  ^^  ^«  ^fi^-    Yj)u  will  cause  it  to  be 

,»o«r..      -««i.     -«^«n*»r^o     ir««/>«.r:n»  koowu  at  thcsc  places  what  number  and 

wamig    such    «"PP^^^'  ^^  description  of  troops  you  desire  to  receive 

their^wn  views,  they  were  bomid  to  do-  ^^  ^^^^  j^,  ^^e  contemplated  emergency. 

were  0  mure  to  the  administration.  ^he  authorities  of  these  SUtes  will  be  ap- 

On  he  23d  August,  Secretarv  Marcy  prized  that  you  are  authorized  to  receive 

writeso  the  General  that  the  adnunistra-  volunteers  from  them,  and  you  may  calco- 

tion  ha  no  infbnnatioii,  respectiiig  the  late  that  tbey  will  promptly  join  you  when 
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it  is  made  known  that  their  services  are  rently  under  the  apprehension  (the  word 
required.  Arms,  ammunition,  and  camp  is  deliberately  used)  that  after  all  the 
equipage  for  the  auxiliary  troops  that  you  talk  about  the  Mexican  army  on  the  Rio 
may  require,  will  be  sent  forward  subject  Grande,  nothing  deserving  of  that  name 
to  your  orders.  You  wil  so  dispose  of  ^^^^  ^  ^^  therefore  that  the  de- 
them  as  to  be  most  available  in  case  they  j^  occasion  of  striking  a  Wow  and 
should  be  needed,  at  the  same  time  with  a  .  t,  ..^.y.  '^"&.  , .  ,  ^^ 
due  regard  to  theiJ  safety  and  preservation,  commencing  ho^iUes,  might  not  un- 
Orders  have  been  issued  to  the  naval  force  ofr  previous  instructions  occur— holds 
in  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  co-operate  with  this  extraordinary  language:  "You 
you.  You  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  hold  have  been  advised  that  the  assembling  of 
communication  with  the  commanders  of  a  large  Mexican  army  on  the  borders  of 
our  national  vessels  in  your  vicinity,  and  Texas,  and  crossing  the  Rio  Grande, 
avail  yourself  of  any  assistance  that  can  be  with  a  considerable  force,  will  be  regard- 
derived  from  their  co-operation.  The  gj  by  the  executive  here  as  an  invasion 
Lexington  is  ordered  into  service  as  a  ^f  the  United  States,  and  the  commence- 
transport  ship,  and  will  sail  in  a  few  days  ^^^^  ^f  hostilities.  An  attempt  to  cross 
from  New  York  with  a  detachment  of  ^y.  •„_,  ^-^y  „„_t  r^^^  „A\  «i,^  v^ 
United  States  troops  for  Corpus  Christ!,  that  river  with  such  force  w  11  also  be 
She  will  be  employed  as  the  exigency  of  considered  in  the  same  hght!"  Here  is 
the  public  service  may  require.  In  order  V^^^^V  seen  the  spint  m  which  the  whole 
to  keep  up  a  proper  communication  be-  matter  was  conducted.  First  of  all 
tween  the  army  in  Texas  and  the  United  the  deed  was  to  be  the  cause  of  war ;  but 
States,  the  On-ka-hy-e,  the  Harney,  and  as  the  possibility  of  its  being  accom- 
the  Dolphin  will  be  put  into  service  as  plished,  lessened,  the  attempt  was  to  be 
soon  as  they  can  be  made  ready  as  des-  considered  a  sufficient  cause;  and  for  the 
patch  vessels  to  convey  intelligence,  sup-  purposes  of  tlie  administration,  it  is  niit 
plies,  &c.  You  will  avail  yourself  of  these  to  be  doubted,  that  an  attempt  by  a  few 
vessels  and  all  other  proper  means  to  keep  hundred  rancheros  or  other  lawless  and 

at'nrrnronheVtltf oTtMn  ^^'^^^'    P^^^^^^'  '^  <^^«   the  Rio 

and  Mexico  -  G^"^^'  ^^  swimming  their  horses  into 

it  with  an  appearance  of  earnest,  would 

Accompanying  this  letter  was  a  copy  have  been  gladly  seized  upon  and  con- 

of  a  letter  from  the  War  Department  to  sidered  by  our  war-desiring  cabinet  as  a 

the  Governors  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  *'  considerable  force."    It  is  further  evi- 

Louisiana,  Tennesee,  and  Kentucky,  ap-  dence  of  this,  that  the  despatch  in  que»- 

prizing  them  that  General  Taylor  was  tion  thus  concludes  :  "  In  case  of  war 

authorized  to  call  for  such  detachments  either  declared,*ormade  manifest  by  bos- 

of  volunteers  from  each  of  them  as  he  tile  acts,  yonr  main  object  will  be  the 

might  require,  and  that  it  was  not  doubt-  protection  of  Texas ;  but  the  pur^t  cf 

ed  the  contingent  asked  from  each  would  this  ohject  will  not  necessarily  confine  your 

be   cheerfully  and  promptly    forwarded,  action  within  the  territory  of  Texas,^^    In 

A  like  letter  had  previously  been  written  the  passage  here  italicised  by  us,  peeps 

to  the  Governor  of  Texas.  out  the  first  distinct  avowal  of  the  aeuir 

On  the  26tii  August,  is  a  letter  from  cherished  purpose  of  conquest  and  tem- 
the  adjutant-general,  apprizing  General  torial  aggrandizement.    An  attempt  he- 
Taylor  tliat  more  troops  were  ordered  to  ing  maoe,  or  imagined  to  be  preparing, 
him,  and  urging  him  to  frequent  commu-  the  General  is  told  he  may  consider  de* 
nications  with  the  Department,  as  most  fence  to  mean  offence,  and  that  insteai 
alarming  and  exaggerated  rumors  fill  the  of  protecting  Texas  to  her  extremes 
country,  which,  for  want  of  official  tid-  western  limits,  he  may  invade  Mexic* 
ings  from  the  army,  the  Department  can-  Look  to  the  sequel  of  this  letter.     "  M^' 
not  correct  ico  having  then  commenced  hostility, 

On  30tli  August  follows  a  letter  from  that  is  by  an  attempt  real,  or  feignedor 
the  Secretary  to  the  General,  repeat-  feared,"  you  may  in  your  discreon, 
ing  the  injunction  of  frequent  communi-  should  you  have  sufficient  force,  aii  be 
cation,  and  saying  that  only  one  letter  had  in  a  condition  to  do  so,  cross  tlifRio 
been  received  from  him  since  he  entered  Grande,  disperse  or  capture  the  flrces 
Texas.  Referring  to  j)revious  letters  assembling  to  invade  Texas,  defet  the 
ia  which  instructions  had  been  given  to  junction  ot  troops  assembling  for  tlit  pur- 
repel  any  invasion  of  Texas,  and  to  draw  pose,  drive  them  from  their  positio'on  ei- 
for  that  purpose  whatever  troops  he  ther  side  of  that  river,  and,  if  deemJprao- 
sliould  need,  this  letter — ^written  appar  ticable  and  expedient  take  and  hid  pos- 
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session  of  Matamoras  and  other  places  beginning  to  end,  to  stimulate  Taylor, 

in  the  country.    "  I  scarcely  need  say,"  without  incurring  the  responsibility  of  a 

adds  our  moral  Secretary,  '^  that  enter-  po^tive  order,  to  advance  to  the  Rio 

prises  of  this  kind  are  only  to  be  ventur-  Chrandey  in  the  hope,  as  we  cannot  but 

ed  upon  under  circumstances,  presenting  believe,  of  provoking  Mexico  to  some 

a  fair  prospect  of  succ$$s  r    Success,  not  overt  act  of  resistance,  which  should  be 

right,  is  thus  to  be  the  chief  considera-  the  signal  ofimmediate  invasion  and ^war. 
tion,  and  so  that  he  can  make  sure  of  the        The  wary  Greneral  was  not  to  be  so 

plunder,  the  General    is  not  to  stand  entangled,  for  although  in  a  letter  of  4th 

about  the  ^uilt,  and  blood  and  outragre,  October,  from  Corpus  Christi,  he    had 

through  which  alone  it  can  be  obtain^,  expressed  a  behef  tnat  if  Mr.  Bancroft's 

Still  peace  remained  undisturbed — ^the  instructions  of  15th  June,  directing  him 

Mexicans  would  not  cross  nor  attempt  to  occupy  a  site  on,  or  near,  the  Rio 

to  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  and  Greneral  Grande,  were  to  be  carried  into  effect, 

Taylor  would  not  do    anything  in  the  Potnt  Isabel,  at  the  mouth,  and  Laredo, 

way  of  provoking    them,    by    advanc-  higher  up  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 

ing  at  his  own  discretion,  into  the  vi-  aim  holding  in  observation  the  main  route 

cinity  of  that   river.     Another  month  from  the  interior  of  Mexico  passing  from 

and  a  half  past,  and  the  prospect  of  an  in-  Monterey  to  Matamoras,  should  oe  the 

vasion  by  Mexico  becomes  fainter  and  points  selected ;  and  that  by  the  occupa- 

fainter,  so  tliat  on  the  1 6th  October,  the  Se-  tion  of  those  points,  the  ultimate  setUe- 

eretary  is  obliged  to  inform  Gen.  Taylor  ment  of  the  boundary  Question  would  be 

thaf  the  information  we  possess  renders  facilitated;  he  yet  added:  "Mexico  as 

it  probable  that  no  serious  attempt  will  be  yet  having  made  no  positive  declaration 

at  present  made  by  Mexico  to  invade  of  war,  or  committed  any  overt  act  of 

Texas,  although  she  continues  to  threats  hostiUties,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty,  under 

en  incursions."    Something  then  must  my  instructions,  particularly  those  of  July 

be  done  to  stir  up  the  flagging  zeal  of  8th,  (the  cautionary  ones  to  which  we 

Mexico.      Here  is  the  expedient  thus  have  already  called  attention,  as  issued 

eommunicated  to  the  General  in  the  same  by  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy,  on  returning  to 

letter  of  16th  Oct.    "  On  the  supposition  his  ppst,  and  finding  what  a  fire-brand  had 

that  no  active  operations  on  your  fHirt,  will  occupied  it  during  his  temporary  absence,) 

be  required  during  the  approaching  win-  to  make  a  forwi^  movement  to  the  Rio 

ter,  an  important  question  to  be  decided  Grande  without  authority  from  the  War 

18  the  position  or  positions  to  be  occu-  Department." 

pied  by  your  forces  ;  this  must  he  deter-        On  the  7th  November,  General  Taylor 

mined  mainly  with  reference  to  the  objects  refers,    specifically,    to    Mr.    Secretary 

for  which  the  army  under  your  command  Marcy's  letter  of  16th  October,  of  whicn 

VMS  sent  to  Texas.    You  wiU  approach  he  had  previously  acknowledged  the  re- 

9B  near  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  ception  in  letters  of  1st  and  2d  Novem- 

(the  Rio  Grande)  as  circumstances  will  her,  which  letters  are  not  given.    In  this 

permit,  having  reference  to  reasonable  letter  of  the  7th  he  says,  in  reference  to 

security,  &c.,  &c."    Farther  on  in  ex-  the  views  expressed  in  his  letter  of  the 

amining  whether  the   present  position  4th,  which,  so  far  as   they  designated 

occupi^  by  Greneral  Taylor  ou^ht  to  be  Point   Isabel,  and  Loredo,  on  the  Rio 

changed,  and  whether  his  whole   force  Grande,  as  advantageous  points  to  occupy, 

shoum  be  kept  together,  or  divided,  the  coincided  with  the  wishes  of  the  cabinet ; 

Secretary  conclucfes    that   "  these    are  that  the  intelligence  since  received  from 

questions  which  must  be  in  a  measure  Mexico  had  tended  to  modify  those  views, 

left  to  your  judgment,  or  at  least  the  de-  The  General  evidently  supposed  negotia^ 

cision  upon  them  here — ^if  there  be  time  tions  were  in  progress,  and  in  that  per- 

— will  be  influenced  in  no  inconsiderable  suasion  he  adds :  "  The  position  now  oc- 

degree  by  the   information  and  views  cupied  by  the  troops  may,  perhaps,  be 

which  you  may  furnish  the  department,  the  best,  while  negotiations  are  pending. 

You  need  not  therefore  wait  for  the  direc-  or,  at  any  rate,  until  a  disposition  shfSl 

tions  from  Washington,  to  carry  out  what  be  manifested  by  Mexico  to  protract  them 

jfou  deem  proper  to  be  done,^^  unreasonably.      Under  the  supposition 

The  itaUcs  in  the  above  extract  are  that  such  may  be  the  views  of  the  De- 

oors,  and  are  introduced  in  order  to  mark  partment,  I  shall  make  no  movements 

the  true  character  of  this  correspondence  fh)m  this  point,  until  further  instructions 

— -designed,  and  artfully  calcidated,  fitnn  are  received."    General  Taylor  bad  juft 
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received  from  Commodore  Conner,  a  let-  These  specific  instmcticmB  to  advaneet 

terof  the  24th  October,  from  off  Vera  GeneralTayloracknowledfie8  0ii4thFeb» 

Cruz,  in  which  lie  informed  him  ''that  ruary ;  and  says  he  shall  lose  no  time  in 

the  Mexican  government  had  just  ac-  carrying  them  out :  urging  anew,  as,  in 

ceded  to  the  proposal  to  arrange  the  ex-  the  event  of  such  an  advance,  he  had 

isting  difficulties  bv  negotiation."   From  previously  done,  that  a  small  vessel  of  wnr 

this  time  forth  to  the  end  of  the  year,  all  shouldcoverthemovementtoPoint  laabeL 

General  Taylor's  dispatches  seemed  to  It  is  not  out  of  place  here  to  remark 

anticipate  a  peaceful  and  successful  ne-  that  when  these  orders  were  given  to 

gotiation.    Hence,  as  the  Greneral  toould  General  Taylor  to  advance,  it  was  not 

not  see  any  occasion  for  moving  from  known,  and  could   not  be   known,  in 

Corpus  Christ!  to  the  Rio  Grande ;  nor  Washington,  whether  Mr.  SlideU,   the 

take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  minister  appointed  to  negotiate  with  Mez- 

hazarding  the  success  of  the  negotiation  ico,  and  who  was  then  in  tiiat  capital, 

he  supposed  pending,  by  advancing  to  the  would  be  received  or  not.    He  reached 

Rio  Grande,  and  menacing  Matamoras,  Vera  Cruz  on  30th  of  November,  pro- 

the   waT'iSeekers  eft   Washin^n    were  coeded  soon  after  to  the  city  of  Mgrioo, 

obliged  to  take  the  resoonsibihty,  so  long  was  courteously  received  there;  and  but 

and  anxiouslv  shunned ;  and  accordingly  for  the  overthrow  of  Herren^s  adminis* 

onthe  13th  January,  1846,  Congress  then  tration  by  a  military  revolt,  headed  bgr 

being  in  session,  the   Secretary  of  War  Greneral  Paredes,  would,  as  ^e  President 

thus  writes,  "  I  am  directed  by  the  Pres-  savs,  in  his  message  of  11th  May,  1848, 

ident  to  instruct  you  to  advance  and  oc-  "  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  have 

cupy,  with  the  troops  under  your  com-  been  received  by  Herrera."    But,  on  the 

mand,  positions  on,  or  near  the  east  bank  30th  December,  that  functionary  resigDed 

of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  as  soon  as  it  can  the  presidency,  and  the  supreme  power 

conveniently  be  done,  with  reference  to  of  NLeidco  passed  into  the  hands  ofa  mi- 

the  season  and  the  routes  by  which  your  litary  leader.    But  Mr.  Slidell  still  le- 

movements  must  be  made.    From  the  mained  in  the  country.    Yet,  while  tiieie 

views  heretofore  presented  to  this  depart-  was  a  probability,  acknowledged  by  the 

ment,  it  is  presumed  Point  Isabel  will  be  President  himself,  that  oar   negotiator 

considered  by  you  an  eligible  position ;  might  be  received,  the  peremptory  older 

this  point,  or  some  one  near  it,  and  points  is  given  from  Washington  to  the  oom- 

opposite  Matamoras,  and  Biier,  and  in  muider  of  the  army  on  the  Nueces,  to 

the  vicinitv  of  Loredo,  are  suggested  to  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande;  and  this  oiw 

your  consideration.    *    *    *  der  is  thus,  in  the  face  of  the  fiicts  heie 

Should  vou  attempt  to  exercise  the  specified,  justified  by  the  President  in  his 

right  which  the  United  States  have  in  message : — 

common  with  Mexico  to  a  free  navigation  ^  This  force  (that  under  Gen.  TaykH*) 

of  the  Del  Norte,  it  is  probable   that  was  concentrated  at  Corpus  Christi,  and 

Mexico  would  interpose  resistance.  You  remained  there  until  after  I  had  received 

will  not  attempt  to  enforce  this  right  such  information  from  Mexico,  as  ren- 

without  further  instructions."  dered  it  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  Mexican  government  would  refuse  to 
administration  foresaw,  that  by  advanc-  receive  our  envoy."  Yet  it  was  not  till 
ing  Gen.  Taylor  to  the  river  overlooking  21  at  December,  that  President  Herreim 
Mexican  towns,  and  claiming  to  exercise  did  refuse  to  receive  him,  and  that,  as  Ple- 
as of  right  the  free  navigation  of  a  river,  sident  Polk  acknowledges,  under  duress 
heretofore  wholly  Mexican,  and  where  and  against  his  own  inclinations,  and  st 
Texas  had  never  had  a  custom-house,  the  moment  of  a  revolutionary  explosion, 
nor  shown  a  flag,  resistance  would  ne-  The  minister  himself  did  not  think  this 
cessarily  follow  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  final,  for  he  remained  in  the  country. 
But  though  ordered  to  provoke.  General  President  Polk  did  not  think  it  final,  for 
Taylor  was  not  as  yet  to  bo  at  liberty  to  he  instructed  Mr.  Slidell  to  present  him- 
ovcrcome  this  resistance,  while  confined  self  anew  to  the  successful  rival  of  Her- 
merely  to  the  question  of  navigation ;  rera,  Paredes,  and  ask  to  be  accredited 
but  his  old  instructions  still  remained  in  by  him ;  and  Mr.  S.  actually  remained  in 
full  force :  to  consider  any  attempt  by  a  the  country  till  late  in  March,  before 
considerable  body  of  Mexicans  to  cross  asking  for  his  passports,  and  abandoning 
the  Rio  Grande  as  an  act  of  war,  and  to  all  hope  of  negotiation.  Notwithstanf 
repel  it  accordingly.  ing  all  which  Mr.  Polk,  who,  on  the  13tk 
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January,  had  ordered  the  army  to  march  four  18  pounders  will  be  completed,  and 

to  the  Kio  Grande,  tells  Congress,  in  his  the  guns  placed  in  battery  to-day.     These 

message  of  11th  May,  1846,  that  this  guns  bear  direcUy  upcn  the  public  sqiutre 

anny  was  not  moved  from  Corpus  Christi  of  Matamoras,  and  vnihin  good  range 

until  he  had  received  information  from  for  demolishing  the  towru    Their  object 

Mexico,  that  an  envoy  could  not  be  re-  cankot  be  mistaken  bt  the  ehehy  !" 

ceived.  In  point  of  law  and  of  fact,  however,  the 

Greneral  Taylor  marched  from  Corpus  two  peof^es  were  at  peaco— there  was 
Christi  on  lOth  March,  and  encamped  no  *'  enemy."  Congress  was  in  sessioQ, 
opposite  Matamoras  on  the  28th  March,  which  alone  has  the  power  to  declare  or 
having  elSected  his  march  without  firhig  authorize  war ;  and  yet,  under  the  bid- 
a  shot  or  experiencing  any  resistance.  In  dinff  of  the  Elxecutive,  a  general  officer 
crossinif  the  Arroyo  Cohrado^  however,  of  the  U.  S.  army  erects  a  lottery  of  18 
a  Salt  Lagoon  about  thirty  miles  east  of  pounders,  within  range  to  demolish  the 
the  Rio  Grande,  he  was  warned  by  a  pio-  peaceful  town  of  a  neighboring  nation ; 
quet  of  Mexican  Cavalry,  that  if  he  per-  tells  us  the  object  of  the  battery  cannot 
sisted  in  crossing  that  stream,  it  would  be  mistaken  by  the  enemy !  meaning  the 
be  taken  as  an  act  of  war ;  and  in  like  aforesaid  peaceful  inhabitants ;  and,  in 
manner,  before  reaching  Point  Isabel,  a  the  face  of  all  this,  the  President  reports, 
formal  protest  by  the  Prefect  of  Ta-  and  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.  votes,  that 
maulipas,  was  put  into  his  hands  against  we  are  the  injured  party — that  we  are 
his  right  to  occupy,  under  the  name  of  not  the  assailants  but  the  assailed ;  and 
Texas,  any  portion  of  the  department  that  Mexico,  stung  to  desperation  by  the 
under  his,  the  Prefect's,  charge.  Dis-  aggravated  insult  of  thus  having  one  of 
regarding  these  notices,  but  not  molest-  her  chief  cities  placed  under  the  fire  of 
ing  or  Staining  the  Mexican  officials ;  our  batteries,  and  maddened  by  the  mom- 
disseminating  (m  all  hands  assurances  ingandtheeveningdrumbeat  of  a  stran- 
that  the  rights,  person,  property  and  re-  ger  army,  which,  without  a  declaration  of 
ligion  of  all  persons  peacefully  pursuing  war,  was  then  domineering  over  the  soil 
t&ir  avocations,  would  be  scrupulously  always  before  ruled  by  Mexico — that 
respected ;  and  that  all  provisions  and  Mexico  causelessly,  unjustly,  rushed  into 
forage  furnished  for  the  army  would  be  hostilities  with  us. 
fttid  for  at  the  highest  prices,  the  Ame-  It  is  an  insult  to  the  sense  of  right, 
rican  troops  movea  onward  to  the  river —  and  to  the  spirit  of  manhood  of  every 
the  fatal  river,  as  now  it  was  to  be  too  American,  thus  to  ar^ue.  We  feel,  we 
soon  and  truly  designated.  all  feel,  that  under  like  circumstances. 

Before  the  march,  the  inhabitants  along  not  a  day,  not  an  hour,  would  elapse  be- 
Ihe  river  were  represented  to  be  welC  fore  we  should  rush,  sword  in  hand,  to 
disposed  to  the  Americans.  Traders  exterminate  the  foe  that  should  thus  in- 
from  Matamoras  were  constantly  in  the  suit  us,  nor  suspect  that  in  thus  doing 
camp  at  Corpus  Christi.  In  the  letter  of  we  were  the  aggressors,  but  solely  act- 
26th  Februiury,  Gen.  Taylor  alludes  to  ing  upon  that  instinct  which  God  has  im- 
aome  influential  citizens  of  that  town,  as  planted  in  the  breast  of  every  man  fit  for 
then  in  his  camp,  with  a  large  number  of  life  and  freedom,  to  defend  both — at  all 
mules  for  sale.  But  no  sooner  arrived  hazards — a^inst  all  who  menaced  the 
and  encamped  in  hostile  array,  opposite  one  or  would  degrade  the  other. 
Bfatamoras,  than  all  seemed  changed.  When  any  body  of  reputable  American 
*'  Our  approach,"  says  Gen.  Taylor,  in  citizens  can  persuade  themselves  that  the 
a  dispatch  of  29th  March,  the  day  after  responsibility  of  really  commencing  the 
he  had  established  himself  opposite  Mata-  war,  belongs,  under  such  circumstances, 
moras,  **  seems  to  have  created  unusual  to  Mexico,  they  may  be  ready  to  accept 
excitement  at  that  pbice,  and  a  great  Mr.  Polk's  version  of  this  wnole  matter, 
deal  of  activity  has  been  displayed  since  but  most  assuredly  they  would  not  be  ac- 
our  arrival,  in  the  preparation  of  batter-  cepted  by  the  American  people  at  large 
ies.  *  *  *  The  attitude  of  the  Mexicans  as  the  true  exponents  of  national  feel- 
is  so  fiur  decidedly  hostile.  An  interview  ing.  The  Mexicans,  who,  as  General 
has  been  held,  by  my  direction,  with  the  Taylor  says,  could  not  mistake  the  object 
military  authorities  of  Matamoras,  but  of  his  batteries,  were  expected  to  resist, 
with  no  satisfactory  result."  It  was,  as  we  verily  believe,  a  deliberate 

In  his  next  dispatch,  of  6th  April,  Gen.  calculation  that,  under  such  provocation, 

Taylor  says :  **  On  our  side,  a  battery  for  they  could  not  but  commit  some  ov^xi 
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act,  which  would  be  immediately  availed  encampment  at    Corpus    Christi,    and 

of  as  an  apolojjy  to  "  cry  havoc,  and  let  marched  to  the  Rio  Grande. .  From  the 

slip  tlie  do^  of  war,"  and  thus  consum-  difficulty  of  subsistence,  and  scarceness 

mate  in  blood  and  in  tears,  as  the  unsuc-  of  water  and  of  forage,  he  was  obliged  to 

ccssful  but  prophetic  opponents  of  an-  put  intervals  of  days  between  the  detach- 

nexation  had  foreseen,  the  unrighteous  ments  of  even  his  small  army,  which  did 

schemes  of  aggression  and  conquest.  not  number  4000,  nor,  in  spite  of  repeat- 

Unless  we  have  failed  in  the  preced-  ed  and  urgent  requisitions,  for  a  small 
ing  pages  to  make  ourselves  understood,  armed  vessel,  of  light  draft  of  water,  to 
if  follows  that  in  the  whole  operation,  cover  the  left  flank  of  the  force,  and  fa- 
first  of  ordering  the  army  into  Texas,  and  cilitate  and  strengthen  the  occupation  of 
then  of  marching  it  to  the  Rio  Grande,  Point  Isabel,  was  Gen.  Taylor  able  to 
the  Cabinet  have  acted  without  the  con-  obtain  this  succor.  The  whole  force 
currence  of  judgment,  but  rather  in  oppo-  which  thus  commenced  the  active  cam* 
sition  to  tlie  judgment  of  the  command-  paign,  was  of  the  regular  army,  consist- 
ing general,  whom  they  have,  at  the  ing  of  part  of  the  20  regt  of  dragoons, 
same  time,  sought  l)y  every  sort  of  de-  under  Col.  Twiggs ;  detachments  from 
vice,  to  put  forward  in  such  position,  as,  the  four  regiments  of  artillery,  constitut- 
in  the  event  of  defeat  and  disaster,  would  ing  one  battalion  under  the  command  of 
make  him  the  scape-goat.  Bt.  Lieut.-Coloncl  Childs  ;  and  portions 

It  has  been  an  ungracious  and  humi-  of  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  7th  and  8th  regiments 
Hating  task,  thus  to  track  the  devious  of  infantry,  with  Ringgold's  and  Dun- 
windings  of  selfish  partisans,  incapable  can's  batteriesof  light  artillery,  and  a  few 
apparently  of  appreciating  the  elevation  engineer  and  ordnance  officers, 
in  which  circumstances  have  placed  The  discipline  acquired  in  the  camp  at 
them,  and  wholly  strangers  to  that  noble  Corpus  Christi,  where  large  portions  of 
ambition  which  puts  country  before  all  the  troops  had,  for  the  first  time,  the  op- 
personal  calculation,  and  if  war  is  to  be  portunity  of  seeing  and  learning  the  evo- 
mado,  makes  it  with  a  full  conscious-  lutions  of  the  line,  having  mostly  before 
ness  of  its  evils,  but  with  a  lofty  convic-  been  stationed  in  small  detachments  at 
tion  that  the  honor  of  the  republic  and  widely  separated  posts,  told  with  good 
the  interests  of  humanitv  alike  command,  effect  upon  the  long  march  to  the  Rio 
that  it  be  no  littie  peddhng  parsimonious  Grande,  of  about  1 80  miles.  At  the  cross- 
war.  From  the  beginning  it  has  been  a  ing  of  the  Arroyo  Colorado,  a  deep  foni, 
jxarty  war,  for  party  purposes,  and  selfish  where  resistance  was  denounced  if  they 
and  sectional  interests,  so  fashioned  and  should  attempt  to  pass,  the  passage  was 
stamped  by  those  who  plunged  us  into  it,  effected  with  a  degree  of  order,  regularity 
and  so  C(mducted  wherever  their  influ-  and  despatch  eminentiy  creditable.  The 
ence  could  confine  its  operation  witiiin  field  pieces  being  placed  in  battery  on 
party  limits.  the  bank,  so  as  to  cover  the  crossing,  the 

Happily — and  this  brings  us  to  the  con-  advance  was  led  by  Capt.  C.  F.  Smith,  of 
sideration  of  the  second  head  in  our  chap-  the  2d  art.,  witii  the  liffht  companies  of 
ter — ^the  army  of  Uie  U.  S.  knows  no  the  2d  brigade,  (Worm's,)  and  a  more 
party,  but,  looking  to  the  flag  of  the  spirited  movement,  or  one  more  steady 
Union,  and  deeply  imbued  with  love  of  withal,  is,  it  is  conceded,  rarely  wit- 
country,  it  has  won  laurels,  bencatii  the  nessed. 

lustre  of  which  we  all  are  proud  to  re-  It  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Mexican 

pose,  and  to  feel  that  humanity,  courtesy  cavalry  corj)s  of  observation,  on  the  oppo- 

and  discipline,  not  less  than  daring  valor,  site  bank,  which  withdrew  without  any 

have  l)een  exemplified  and  honored  by  offer   or    show  of   resistance,  and  tho 

their  conduct.  whole  jhtsoiicI  and  materiel  of  the  army. 

The  length  to  which  this  paper  has  al-  men,  ammunition,  artillery  and  wagon 

ready  extended,  will  compel  us  to  abridge,  train  were  safely  crossofl. 

more  than  we  desire,  the  sununary  it  was  Point  Isabel  was  tiius  the  first  place  per- 

proposed  to  make  of  the  feats  of  arms  of  mancntly  occupied  and  garrisc)nod.    Ab 

our  soldiers,  but  it  will  be  a  welcome  re-  our  troops  approached  it,  they  perceived 

lief   to  turn  to  it  from  the  less  noble  that  the  buildings  were  in  flames.    They 

and  exhilarating  spectacle  of  the  selfish  hastened  their  march  and  arrived,  stiU 

schomings  of  the  Cabinet  at  Washington,  unresisted,  in  time  to  aid  in  extinguish- 

We  have  alreadv  stated  that  on  the  ing  the  conflagration,  and  rescuing  the 

11th  March  Gen.  'Taylor  broke  up  his  town  from  destruction. 
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Leaving,  at  this  point,  his  train  and  Mexican  commander,wh6  treated  them  as 
stores,  with  a  garriscm  sufficient — ^with  robberies  and  murders.  Soon,  however,  a 
the  aid  of  some  vessels  of  war,  oppor-  more  serious  face  was  put  upon  matters, 
tonely  arrived  off  the  'Brazos,  to  co-ope-  Desertion  was  thinning  the  ranks  of  the 
rate  with  him — to  hold  it  against  attack,  American  army ;  desertions,  it  must  be 
Gen.  Taylor  followed  up  the  lefl  bank  of  added,  mostly  confined  to  foreign  bom  sol- 
tbe  Rio  Grande  till  he  came  opposite  Ma-  diers ;  while  that  of  the  Mexicans  was 
tamoras,  and  then  made  his  stand.  dailv  increasing.  Arista  having  sue- 
Before  he  began  his  march,  and  during  ceeded  to  the  command  in  chief,  immedi- 
its  whole  course,  the  General  took  OToat  ately  notified  Gren.  Taylor  of  the  fact, 
pains  to  impress  upon  the  people  and  the  and  summoned  him  to  retire  behind  the 
authorities,  that  he  was  not  advancing  as  Nueces,  and  to  commence  his  march 
an  enemy,  nor  to  make  war  upon  Mexico,  within  24  hours  ;  failing  whereof  he, 
but  solely  to  assert  the  right  of  the  U.  S.  Arista,  would  consider  it  an  act  of  war. 
to  Texas  up  to  the  Rio  Grande,  including  The  Mexican  commander  was  cour- 
the  free  navigation  of  that  river,  free  teously,  but  firmly  answered  by  Gen. 
adike  to  the  Mexicans  and  the  Ameri-  Taylor,  that,  being  where  he  was  by 
cans.  The  protest  of  the  Prefect  of  Ta^  order  of  his  government,  he  could  only 
maulipas,  and  the  warning  at  the  Ar-  retire  from  that  position  by  like  order, 
royo  Colorado,  had  led  to  no  ill  words  or  and  that  meantime  he  was  prepared  and 
ill  conduct,  and  thus  far  all  was  blood-  resolved  to  hold  it 
less.  Two  dragoons,  who,  on  the  ap-  Having  ascertained  at  the  same  time, 
proach  of  Gen.  Taylor  towards  Matamo-  that  the  Mexican  force  at  Matamoras 
ras,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mexi-  was  mainly  provisioned  from  the  sea,  and 
cans,  were,  upon  the  requisition  of  Gen.  looking  upon  the  summons  of  Gren.  Arista 
Taylor,  returned  to  him,  and,  notwith-  as  decisive  of  hostile  purposes,  Gren.  Tay- 
standing  the  commotion  which  his  en-  lor  immediately  ordered  the  blockade  of 

3ment  over  against  Matamoras  na-  the  Rio  Grande,  and  thus  cut  off  the  sup- 

y  excited  there,no  overt  acts  of  hos-  plies  of  the  Mexican  camp.    He  was 

tili^  were  perpetrated.  himself,  at  that  time,  distant  some  30  miles 

(jfen.  Taylor  at  once  proceeded  to  fortify  from  the  bulk  of  his  own  supplies,  at 

his  position,  and  there  he  lay ;  bugle  an-  Point  Isabel ;  having  at  Fort  Brown  only 

swering  to  bu^ ;  and  all  the  fierce  and  what  was  needful  for  a  few  days.    Ru- 

dread  array  of  war,  exhibited  on  either  mors  were  soon  spread  of  the  purpose  of 

aide  of  the  river,  and  yet  war  was  there  Arista  to  cross  the  river  and  tnrow  him- 

Qone.  self  between  Fort  Brown  and  Point  Isabel , 

The  first  untoward  incident,  was  the  and  frequent  alerts  in  the  American  camp 
disappearance  of  Col.  Cross,  the  Quarter-  were  occasioned  by  these  rumors.  Gne 
master  in  chief  of  the  army,  who,  having  in  an  authentic  shape  having  reached  the 
ridden  out  from  the  camp  unattendea,  American  commander,  he  on  the  24th  of 
was  no  more  heard  of.  Gen.  Ampudia,  April  sent  forth  a  detachment  of  dragoons 
in  command  at  Matamoras,  to  the  inquiry  some  60  or  60  strong,  under  the  com- 
addressed  to  him  by  Gen.  Taylor,  dis-  mand  of  Capt.  Thornton,  to  reconnoitre ; 
claimed  all  knowledge  of  the  fate  of  Col.  this  detachment  coming  suddenly  upon 
Cross :  and  it  was  only  after  several  days  a  small  body  of  Mexicans,  without  wait- 
that  the  body  was  found,  mutilated  in  ing  to  ascertain  their  number,  or  choose 
death  at  the  hands,  as  seemed  to  be  un-  favorable  ground  for  operating,  at  once 
derstood,  of  some  straggling  rancheros,  charged  upon  the  enemy — as  IVfexicans 
a  sort  of  predatory  mounted  peasantry,  in  arms  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  were 
who  had  fallen  in  with,  murdered,  and  considered.  Engaged  beyond  retreat  in 
robbed  him.  About  the  same  time,  Lieut,  an  unfavorable  position,  surrounded,  as 
Porter,  sent  out  with  a  scout  of  men,  was  was  soon  evident  by  a  greatly  superior 
attacked  by  a  party  of  these  rancheros,  force,  the  gallant  efforts  of  the  detach- 
superior  to  his  own  in  number,  and  the  ment  to  disengage  itself  were  in  vain ; 
fire-arms  of  his  men  being  rendered  use-  the  officers  were  shot  down  or  disabled, 
less  by  rain,  they  could  make  no  resist-  and  some  sixteen  officers  and  men,  alto- 
ance,  and  by  the  order  of  their  officer  dis-'  gether,  being  killed  or  wounded,  the  re- 
pewed  and  saved  themselves.  The  Lieu-  mainder  were  compelled  to  surrender. 
tenant  and  one  of  his  men  were  killed ;  This  was  war,  and  Gren.  Taylor  ao- 
thrae,  however,  were  not  avowed  acts  of  cepting  it  as  such,  immediately  made  a 
war,  nor  aclmowledged  as  such  by  the  call  upon  the  Governors  of  Teiua  and 
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Louisiana,  for  four  regiments  of  volnn-  the  Mexicans  had  every  motive  to  im- 
teers  from  each  State,  to  be  sent  forward  part  coarase  and  confidence, 
with  the  least  possible  delay.    Appre-  The  smSl  American  force — ^  few  and 
hensive,  moreover,  now  that  iblood  nad  faint,  but  fearless  still,"  reduced  bat  ea^ 
been  shed,  that  active  operations  might  asperated  by  the  loss  of  precious  lives  on 
be  undertaken  by  the  Mexican  forces,  to  the  8th,  encumbered  with  an  immense 
cut  him  off  from  his  supplies  at  Point  provision  train  in  the  rear,  which  mutt  be 
Isabel,  the  Greneral,  leaving  a  small  guard  protected  against  sudden  and  separate  at- 
at  Fort  Brown,  marched  with  his  main  tacks,  while  the  real  battle  snould  be 
force,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  May,  to  raging  in   front — suffering  for  want  of 
Point  Isabel,  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  food,  and  especially  of  vrater — aware  too 
thence  his  trains  of  munitions  and  provi-  that  defeat  was  ruin,  not  to  themselves 
sions.  He  accomplished  the  march  with-  alone,  but  to  the  gallant  and  devoted  band 
out  encountering  any  obstacle ;  and  after  left  in  Fort  Brown,  the  incessant  cannon- 
resting  his  forces  for  a  day,  and  organiz-  ading  of  which  post,  from  the  opposite 
ing  a  very  large  train,  he  commenced  side,  was  heard  by  Taylor's  force--DQldly 
his  returning  march  on  the  7th  of  May,  advanced,  and  in  rehance  upon  their  own 
and  after  advancing  about  12  miles,  and  hearts  and  arms  for  all  that  men  coold 
ascertaining  that  a  considerable  enemy's  do,  they  promptly  acce])ted  the  battle  of* 
force  was  &fore  him,  bivouacked  for  the  fered  tnem  by  the  Mexicans — and  by  a 
night ;  the  next  morning  the  army  moved  display,  alike  decisive  and  admirable,  of 
again,  in  hourly  expectation,  and  with  an  skill  and  high  daring,  in  all  the  aims,  sjv 
anient  desire  to  meet  the  enemy,  without  tillery,  infantry  and  horse,  they  swept 
much  concerning  themselyes  about  any  the  enemy  with  slaughter  and  in  conra^ 
disparity  of  numbers.    At  two  o'clock  sion  from  the  field.    We  do  not  leoeat 
in  the  afternoon,  at    a  place  until  then  here    the    brilliant    incidents   of  tnese 
obscure,  but  which  the  events  of  tlmt  battles,  nor  reproduce    the  official  dis- 
day    have  consecrated  to  history,  they  patches  of  the  conmiander;  dispatches 
found  their  enemy  posted  on  ground  of  nardly  less  admirable  for  modesty  and 
their  choice  at  Palo  Alio ;  the  little  was  precision,  than  the  acts  they  commeoH 
immediately  joined,  and  for  more  than  morate  were  for  courage  and  conduct,  be- 
five  hours  it  was  fought  with  gallantry  cause  both  the  events  and  the  record  of 
unsurpassed,  and  wim  decisive  success  them  are  fresh  in  every  nund.  The  over* 
by  an  American  army  'of   2,200   men,  throw  of  the  Mexican  army  was  complete 
against  a  Mexican  force  of  6,000  regulars  — ^it  was  a  rout — and  the  Rio  Grande, 
composed  in  great  part,  of  regiments  in-  which  was  crossed  in  haste  and  terror, 
urcd  to  war,  and  led  by  skillful  chiefs ;  while  swallowing  up  many  a  victim  who 
there  was  too,  a  considerable  irregular  had  escaped  the  sword  of  battle,  inter- 
or  guerilla  force.    Our  gallant  soldiers  posed  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  pnr- 
slept  upon  the  field  of  victory ;  and  the  suit  of  our  army.      Properly  equipped 
next  morning,  9th  May,  sought  the  enemy,  and  provided,  that  army  would  then  and 
who,  it  was  ascertained,  had  been  rein-  there  have  annihilated,  or  made  prisoor 
forced  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  ers    the  whole    Mexican  force,  and  at 
and  still  stood  betwixt  Gren.  Taylor  and  once  taken  possession  of  Matamoras.  Bat 
his  camp  at  Fort  Brown.  arrived  at  tne  bank  of  the  river,  neither 
Fierce  and  bloody  as  had  been  the  con-  boats  nor  pontoon  train  were  there  to  en- 
test  of  the  8th,  that  of  the  morrow  was  able  tlie  troops  to  cross,  and  the  victota 
yet  more  obstinate  and  bloody ;  for  the  were  obliged  to  look  on  with  unavailin|f 
position  in  which  the  Mexicans  had  post-  chagrin,  while  their  prey,  almost  within 
ed  themselves — on  the  edge  of  a  thick  their  grasp,  escaped  them ;  because  the 
chapporal,   of  which  they  held   all  the  authorities  at  home,  in  spite  of  repeated 
roads,  and  which,  off  the  roads,  was  im-  calls  and  remonstrances,  from  Gen.  Tay- 
passable  to  man  or  horse — ^was,  of  itself,  lor,  had  not  provided  the  army  with  any 
most  difficult  of  appproach  and  uneven  ;  means  of  crossing  rivers, 
defeat,  then,  might  be  the  destruction  of  It  was,  from  the  very  moment  when 
the  whole  army :  for  Fort  Brown  was  in  General  Taylor  was  first  ordered  to  Tex- 
the  rear  of  the   Mexicans,  and  the  Rio  as,  the  favorite  project  of  the  administra- 
Grande  on  their  right  and  rear.     With  tion,  tliat  he  should  occupy  the  left  bank 
strength  of  position,  therefore,  superior  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  and  that  he  should 
numlxjrs,  and  under  the  eye  almost  of  be  prepared,  at  need,  to  carry  the  war 
one  of  their  capital  cities,  Matamoras,  across  that  river ;  yet  sent  they  to  him 
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neither  flat  and  ahallow  boats,  which,  af-  ness,  and  moro  resource.    From  the  na^ 

ter  he  had  occupied  Point  Isabel  and  ture  of  the  ground  and  of  the  contests,  ^e 

Uockaded  the  Rio  Grande,  might  so  rear  results    depended   very  much  —  much 

dily  have  been  transported  up  the  river,  morp  than  in  battles    of  considerable 

nor  the  yet  more  convenient  and  port-  numbers  is  usual— up(m  the  individual 

able  ponton  trains.    Bitterly  did  the  gal-  judgment  and  prowess  of  each  officer 

lant  general  lament  his  inability  to  avail  andseparate  squad, or  detachment.  Fore- 

himself  of  all  the  consequences  of  the  seeing  this,  alter  arranging  the  order  of 

victories  of  the  8th  and  9th.    In  a  dis-  battle,  almost  the  only  onfer   given  by 

patch  from  Matamoras,  (which  city  he  General   Taylor   was,  that  his   troops 

entered  without  resistance  on  the  18th  **  should  feel  the  enemy  with  their  bayon- 

May,)  he  thus  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  ets,"  holding  the  cavalry  in  reserve  to  act 

War,  under  date  of  18th  May :  as  occasion  should  leauiie.    Well  indeed 

., ,  ,  4U  u  X  .  ^1-  *  was  the  cnrder  carried  out  at  Resaca  de 
I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  my  j^  p^  j  j,  D^^can's  dreadful 
very  limited  means  for  crossing  rivers,  ^ /„  I  j  ^  Z^  a  tC  iiXl  ^f  t^^i^ 
prevented  a  complete  prosecution  of  the  ^^^^^^  ^  turned  the  tide  of  battle, 
victory  of  the  9lh:  A  pinton  train,  the  ne-  ^^  Ridgely  seemg  his  comrade  May,  of 
ceMity  of  which  lexhUnted  to  the  depart-  ™  dragoons,  darting  forward  to  storm  a 
ment  last  year,  would  have  enabled  the  Mexican  battery  with  horse,  drew  by  his 
army  to  cross,  on  the  evening  of  the  battle,  opportune  fire,  the  fire  of  the  Mexicans, 
take  the  city,  with  all  the  artillery  and  the  day  was  ours — ^for  the  steady  bay- 
stores  of  the  enemy,  and  a  great  number  of  onet  of  the  in&ntry  following  up  the 
prisoners— in  short  to  destroy  the  Mexican  sUiughtering  fire  of  the  light  artillery, 
army.  But  I  am  tompelled  to  await  the  and  the  impetuous  charge  of  the  dra- 
arrival  of  heavy  mortars,  with  which  to  ^g  j  ^n  end  to  all  resistance,  and 
menace  the  town  from  the  left  bank,  and  ^^vert^  retreat  into  tumultuous  flight 
dso  the  accummulation  of  small  boats.  In  rpu^  ,.;«*^«.  ^^«,i„  ^^^u^  ««  ♦/* 
the  mean  time  the  enemy  had  somewhat  ^  ^he  victors  sternly  marched  on  to 
recovered  from  the  cooftiiion  of  the  fight.  Fort  Brown  which,  during  seven  mortal 
and  ought  8Ull,with  the  3.000men  left  him,  days  and  nights,  had  been  constanUy 
to  have  made  a  respectable  defence."  bombarded  and  cannonaded  from  the  op- 
posite shore.     Without  a  single  heavy 

The  town  was  occupied  by  Gen.  Tay-  mortar,  with  few  heavy  pieces  of  artil- 
lor  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  ;  General  lery,  with  an  insufficient  supply  of  am- 
Arista,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  negotiate  munition,  and  a  garrison  of  about  400 
an  armistice  during  which  both  forces  men.  Major  Brown,  of  the  7th  infant- 
should  remain  separated  by  the  river —  ry,  to  whose  fidelity  and  skill  this  fort 
havin?  abandoned  the  place  with  all  his  was  intrusted,  had  maintained,  without 
available  force,  leaving  his  sick  and  flinching,  the  unequal  fight,  until  on  the 
wounded  to  our  mercy.  4th  day,  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell  he 

Thus  was  consummated  the  first  act  in  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  died 
the  great  national  drama  of  war,  and  it  on  the  very  dav,  and  within  hearing,  of 
must  not  be  forcotten  that  the  glorious  the  victorious  battle,  of  the  9th.  But  the 
actors  were  of  the  regular  army.  The  garrison  never  dreamed  of  surrender, 
regimente  and  compames  were  all  skeie-  Siough  often  and  again  summoned ;  and 
ton  regiments  ana  companies,  with  a  sorely  as  they  were  tried,  for  in  die  oc- 
number  of  officers  and  non-commission-  casional  lull  of  the  fire  upon  them,  from 
ed  officers  equal  to  full  war  comple-  very  weariness  sometimes — ^they  heard 
ments  of  privates,  while,  in  fact,  the  ef-  with  beating  hearts  the  cannonading  of 
fective  raiik  tmd  file  of  each  company  the  battle  &ld  of  the  8th — a  contest  al- 
was  about  one-third  of  the  war  comple-  most  wholly  of  artillery — and  when  the 
ment.  This  excess  of  officers  will  ex-  sun  went  down. that  mght,  and  no  ti^ 
plain  at  once,  in  a  great  measure,  the  ings  came  of  the  result,  these  beleaguer^ 
success  of  the  troops,  and  the  unusual  ed  few  still  abated  naught  of  heart  or  of 
mxiportion  of  casualties  among  officers,  hope — still  had  faith  in  the  fortunes  of 
The  gallant  youths  whom  the  nation  had  their  country,  and  in  the  valor  oi  their 
educated  at  West  Point,  and  five-sixths  comrades ;  and  the  next  day  when  the 
of  all  the  officers  engaged  on  the  Rio  cannonading  was  renewed,  and  the  sound 
Grande  were  graduates  of  the  Military  and  rush  of  men  came  nearer  and  near- 
Academy — ^hadmany  of  them  never  seen  er,  they  felt  dien  that  ours  was  the 
an  enemy  before— yet  no  veterans  could  conquering  cause,  and  finally  from  their 
have  evinced  more  valor,  more  steadi-  ramparts  Uiey  saw,  and  by  some  distant 
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but  well-directed   shots,  increased  the  couree  I  pursued.    The  proposition  on  the 

confusion  and  the  danger  of  the  Mexi-  P^t  of    General  Ampudia,   which   had 

can    rout  and  flight  across  the   river ;  ^^^  \^  ^o  in  determinine  my  course  m 

and  then  soon  opened  their  arms  and  the  matter,  was  based  on  tW«^«"^dt^ 

heartstoreceivoa^dweWbackth^  sTue^XTx^slKini^^^^ 

own  victorious  brethren,  exulting  in  their  ^^^^  ^^^ich  I  knew  was  the  ca^  without 

success,  and  mourning,  as  men  and  sol-  knowing  the  result,)  which  was  then  un- 

diers  only  mourn,  the  precious  comrades  der  consideration  by  the  proper  authori- 

who  were  to  return  no  more.  ties,  and  which  he  (Gen.  Ampudia)   had 

From  this  period    the  war    ossura-  no  doubt  would  result  favoru>ly,  as  the 

cd  a  new  aspect.      Thus  far  the  reg-  wholeof  his  people  were  in  favor  of  peace, 

ulars  alone  had  done  the  work.     Now  If  so,  I  considered  the  effusion  of  Wood  not 

large  bodies  of  volunteers  were  poured  o^^ly  unnecessary,  but  improper.    Their 

foiSi,  and  soon  an  army  of  some  20,000  ^o^ce  was  also  considerably  larger  than 

men  was  under  the  command  of  Taylor.  J^""  \  »nd  from  the  size  and  pomiionjrf 

Tn»«  ,ro--^„«  ♦«,«««.  «n  ♦!,«  p:«  n^r.^^^  the  place,  we  could  not  completely  invest 

The  various  towns  on  the  Rio  Grande  ^    *;^  ^^^^  ^^^       ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

were  in  succession  occupied,  and  finally  ^^      y.  ^^t  the  whole,^ad  Ihey  been 

the  march  to  Monterey  was  undertaken,  disposed  to  do  so,  could,  any  night,  have 

and  that  strong  city,  strono' by  position  abandoned  the  city,  at  once  entered  the 

and  by  art,  ana  garrisoned  oy  a  regular  mountain  passes,  and  effected    their  re- 

force,  numerically  superior  to  the  whole  treat,— do  what  we  would !    Had  we  been 

of  that  volunteer  anu  regular  displayed  put  to  the  alternative  of  taking  the  place 

against  it, was,  after  several  days*  bloody  by  storm,  (which  there  is  no  doubt  we 

fighting,  captured.     The  conduct  of  the  should  have    succeeded    in   doing,)   wa 

volunteers  in  these  trying  scones  was  should,  in  all  probability,  have  lort  fifty  or 

remarkable  for  steadiness  under  fire,  and  ^  hundred    men    m  killed,  be«det  the 

4.»r,^fi,^.;f»  i«  »ff«^i,       T«k««  ci,™«,i  wounded ;  which  I  wished  to  avoid,  as 

impetuosity  in  attack.      They  showed  ^^ere  appeared  to  be  a  prospect  of  peace. 

themselves  worthy  rl^'als  and  competi-  ^ven  if  Vdistant  one.    I  Sbo  wisfced  to 

tors  with    the  regulars.     The  gallant  avoid  the  destruction  of  women  and  child-' 

Watson,  of  the  Baltimore  battalion,  laid  ren,  which  must  have  been  very  great  had 

down  his  life  while  Icadiof^  a  char^  in  the   storming  process  been  resorted    to. 

the  streets  of  the  city,  and  other  brave  Besides,  they  had  a  very  large  and  strong 

men  of  the  Ohio  and  other  regiments  fortification,  ashort  distance  from  the  city, 

sealed  their  devotion  to  country  with  which,  if  carried  with  the  bayonet,  miut 

tiieir  blood.  hzy^  been  taken  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  life ; 

It  has  been  made  a  matter,  if  not  of  re-  ?"?»  'T^^^  °.^[,  ^^^^^^  ^j\*^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

«w^«k  «*.  i««-f  ^f  fko*  «^-«.  «f  ««T«r«««#  battering  artillerv,  it  would  have  required 

proach,  at  least  of  that  sort  of  comment  ^           °^  twent>'five  days  to  takTit  by 

which  wounds  as  much  as  decided  cen-  fe«nilar  approaches.*' 

sure,  against  Gen.  Taylor,  that  he  should  ° 

have  permitted  this  city  to  capitulate  rj^.^  j^  ^^  language  of  a  commander 
upon  what  are  called  such  easy  terms ;  ^^^io  knows  how  to  despise  the  dap^iap 
and  we  find,  by  a  private  letter  from  the  ^f  his  profession— and  no  profession  is 
General  himself,  which,  while  these  without  it— who,  amid  the  wildest  scenes 
sheets  are  passing  through  the  press,  has  ^f  \i-ar,  and  the  excitement  of  victory, 
(most  indiscreetly,  and,  iii  our  judgment,  presenes  the  serene  balance  of  his  mind, 
unjustifiably)  been  thrust  before  the  pub-  ^nd  is  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  Us- 
he  bv  a  very  ill-judging fnend,  that  the  ten  to  the  voice  of  humanitv,  in  thus  con- 
war  department  and  the  Executive  joinwl  Bummating  a  triumph,  wh'ich  could  not 
m  the  quasi  condemnation.  The  General  s  ^c  more  complete,  though  it  might  have 
answer  is  conrinlete,  alike,  we  should  ap-  ^ee^  ^^^  doubtful  and  would  certainly 
prebend,  to  military  judgment  and  to  that  ha\-e  been  more  bloodv,  if  extorted  from 
of  hmnanity  and  duty.    Here  it  is :  the  resistance  of  resolute  despair. 

.c  n*u      u  u   *.           ,      .    ,    .  We  are  prevented,  bv  ^-ant  of  space, 

"Although  the  terms  of  capitulation  may  ^^^  following  up  the  proffress  of  these 

^.""p^f  ? w  ."^i'h  V^  °''  °"'  P^^'iV  ^^  ^-ictorious  tr4s,  in  their  ^adv-ance  upon, 
the  President  and  his  advisers,  as  well  as  •  *■  r  c?  u-n  j  ^-I~  * 
bv  manv  others  at  a  distance,  particularly  ^^  wcupation  of,  Saltillo,  and  cannot 
by  those  who  do  not  understand  the  posi-  ^^^"  glance,  as  we  designed  to  do,  at  the 
tion  which  we  occupied,  (^otherwise  they  mowmcnls  ot  the  columns  under  Gene- 
might  come  to  a  diflorent  conclusion  in  re-  rals  Wool  and  Kearney  ;  the  la^  having 
frvi  to  themattor,^  yet,  on  due  reflection,  performed  a  mareh  and  accompKshed  re- 
see  nothing  to  induce  me  to  regret  the  suits  of  the  greatest  moment  and  diffi- 
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*  FESTUS.* 

Our  author,  we  have  said,  has  na  dra^  carnation  of  something ;  that  is,  a  signifi- 
matic  power ;  he  cannot  pass  out  of  him-  cant  form,  involving  a  consubstantiation 
self  into  other  minds,  so  as  to  express  of  the  thing  signified  with  the  form 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  ;  but  merely  si^ifying,  as  man  is  a  consubstantiation 
practises  a  sort  of  ventriloquism;  ex-  of  soul  and  body.  To  the  true  poet,  un« 
presses  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  doubtedly,  the  facts  and  forms  of  nature 
under  other  names ;  and  if  he  cannot  do  become  symbolic ;  he  incarnates  his 
mould,  cannot  organize  the  elements  of  life  in  them ;  informs  them  with  his  pas- 
character  into  inmvidual  unity,  much  less  sion ;  makes  them  embody  and  express 
can  he  organize  several  characters  into  his  meanings ;  in  a  word,  he  creates  the 
dramatic  unity.  But  there  is  a  further  spiritual  elements  of  thought  and  the  ma- 
question,  namely,  whether  and  how  far  terial  elements  of  nature  into  organic 
he  evinces  any  truly  poetic  power.  Mil-  imity,  and  thus  speaks  in  symbols,  instead 
ton,  for  example,  has  littie  oramatic  pow-  of  propositions.  When,  for  example,  Ben 
er,  and  Wordsworth  stiU  less ;  neverthe-  Jonson  says, 

Sj;er„gTherowChi^hKlT  ••S.a»5h.rbe..ridthe..reet.and.tretc..ed 

ings,  they  express  them  poetically ;  tiiat  ^o  seem  more  huge ;" 
is,  they  express  them  in  images,  not  in 

propositions.    Shakspeare,  as  everybody  and  when  Coleridge  says, 
knows,  keeps  himself  entirely  out  of  his  ,,  ^.  •       r  i    i.    j 

representations;  sets  objects  and  chamc-  Coils  round  in  its  Je^^^X-f^^^^^^^^ 

tors  before  us,  as  nature  does,  and  lets  ^3  ^^      -^^  -^^  ^^^  ^ead ;» 
us  see  them  with  our  own  eyes.    Milton 

and  Wordsworth   transfuse  themselves  here,  we  see,  the  thought  is  incorporated, 

into  whatever  they  represent,  so  that,  to  consubstantiated  with  the  image ;  and 

see  the  objects  thev  set  before  us,  we  if  we  undertake  to  disembody  the  thought 

have  to  look  through  their  eyes ;  never-  into  a  proposition,  we  shall  inevitably 

theless,  they  do  give  us  objects,  not  mere  lose  it. 

impressions ;  their  thoughts  and  feelings  If  this  be  a  just  account  of  symbolic 
are  imaged  forth,  not  merely  uttered ;  writing,  we  shall  find  very  littie  of  it  in 
are  organized  into  sensuous  forms,  which  "  Festus."  For  symbols,  he  gives  us 
stand  out  before  the  mind  objectively  and  mere  similes ;  uses  the  facts  and  forms 
independently,  like  the  living,  organic  of  nature,  not  to  embody,  but  only  to  il- 
forms  of  nature.  Here  is  obviously  in-  lustrate  his  meaning ;  nay,  he  often 
volved  a  process  of  creation ;  thought  seems  to  use  the  illustration  rather  for 
and  image  are  moulded,  are  created  into  its  own  sake,  than  for  the  sake  of  the 
organic  unity.  This,  then,  is  to  make,  thing  illustrated ;  he  has  a  morbid  hunt- 
to.create,  as  nature  creates ;  and  this  is  ing  after  analogies,  and  is  perpetually 
what  we  mean  by  poetry.  tormenting  truth  and  nature  to  get  them. 
One  of  our  author's  eulogists  says.  Accordingly,  we  have  never  seen  a  book 
"  nature  is  as  rife  with  symbols  to  this  so  stuffed  with  figures,  and  rarely  seen 
poet  as  she  is  with  facts  to  a  common  ob-  one  so  barren  of  imagination.  He  gives 
server."  We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  us  thoughts  and  images,  not  in  concres- 
what  this  writer  means  by  symbols,  when  cence,  but  in  collation ;  instead  of  con- 
he  instances  "  Festus ,"  as  an  example  taining  and  expressing  the  thought,  the 
of  symbolic  writing.  The  remark,  how-  image,  if  image  it  can  be  called,  merely 
ever,  involves  a  very  correct  idea  of  po-  lies  alongside  the  thought,  as  a  kind  of 
etry,  though  a  very  gross  misstatement,  analogic^  iUustration.  His  power  is 
in  regard  to  the  book.  "  Festus,"  it  not  synthetic,  creative,  but  merely  ag- 
seems  to  us,  is  in  no  wise  replete  with  gregative;  the  elements  are  not  fused,  or 
svmbols,  but  with  mere  analogies,  which  even  welded,  but  only  tied  together.  He 
this  writer  has  probably  mistaken  for  has,  indeed,  a  good  degree  of  subtiety  in 
symbols.    A  symbol,  we  take  it,  is  an  in-  detecting  analogies,  and  an  'imheeding 

m  ■■  ■■'  >!■ ■  ifci  »    m       »      9       m  ••    -    --    mm     '  —M    mm  ■,■»■■■■  ■■  ,M  ■■■■  MM        ^™^— ^   I       ■  W       —1^  ■^■»i»  ■         ■  I        - 

*  Continued  from  p.  61. 
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vanity  or  fondness  far  nBing  them,  which  these,  they  axe  merely  hid  togeliier'; 

often  Bterdes  the  reader  on  a  first  pern-  there  we  have  a  coalescence,  here  ameiB 

sal,  but  is  petty  sure  to  weaiv  him  cm  a  analogy,  between  them.    We  will  md^ 

second, and  disgust  him  on  atnird.  This  join  twoinore  passages  from  ^YenAxmi' 

is  shown  in  his  constant  use  of  the  woid  to  illastrate  our  meajfrifig  still  foxdiar. ' 

20(8,  as  though  he  saw  a  resemblance  be-  ^  _  ^  ..        ..    ^,       ,  ^  .  * V...^ 
tv^the&ii^andthe^  ^^^^.^JH^^  ^"^  ^^ 

Gonld  not  identifythem ;  so  that,  instead  j  iv/r!2!S^;^SrLS^««*  *i.^  ^i 

of  having  the  oile»nthioaiS>e  have  I^ejj^smsll  "bird  wmging  Ihe^  stfU 

the  one  onJ  the  other.    Take,  for  illna-  And  th«i  agdii,  at  bther  timss,  it  riM* 

tration,  this  passage  from  W(»dsworth  :  slow, likea  clovd which  saOeeihe  shf^all 

«Themqft  sUuring  clouds  which  mount  ^^  jwt  gver'head lets  itself  6«ni«ai. 

the  sky  Sometimes  we  feel  the  wish  acsoaa  iw 
Owe  to  a  troubled  element  their  forms ;  ^^^  ,  ^^  ■cw»^^^ 

Hieir  hues,  to  sunset  ,^  Rush,  like  a  rocket  teariM  up  the 

Or  this,  6om  Ben  Johnson:  ^*\he  fJ^rid"  ^"^         ^ 

«•  Morn  riseth  slowly,  as  her  sullen  etr  T^^  slip." 

^"^hSL^a?  i^'^^^  ""^  '^"^^  and  death  The  neit  iir  fiom  the  heio^  wrfy  ta     . 

She  is  not  rosy-fingered, but  swoPn  black ;  Muse, i«^  he encou^ OB ^Jf?^ 

And  her  sick  head  is  bound  about  with  VeanS,  where  the  author  is  HjniMff 

clouds  ^in  the  very  torrent, tempest,  cad  wMlp 

As  if  she  threatened  night  ere  noon.*"  wind  of  his  pasdon,"  andtfaereJDCT  W«M 

naturally  be  as  poetical  as  he  paarillv 

Or  this,  &om  ^lakspeare  :  eould.    ^peaking  of  "<  the  giettb  fiaiii[er 

.  «<  n  -.        1-^     •  VA  Greece  and  Rome  and  his  own  tt 

scarf  up  the  tende.^afjafa'r!*  W  the  hero  goe.  «.  to  *«»• 

And,  With  thv  bloodjr  and  myisible  hand,  ■•  "^"^ 

^eel,  and  tear  to  nieces  the  great  bond  « in  whose  words,  to  be  read  with 
Which  keeps  me  pde  I"  sheaving 

In  these  passages,  the  thouflht  is  given  Of  ^  W,  is  a  power  Hlti  vAad* 

S:e^oSSW^%?S^*^:  Who.^ea  rdnbew  d-^  «»  •*«, 

SO  that  in  grasping  one  we  get  them  bodi.  And  melting  in  a  covenant  of  love. 

Now,  compare  with  these  the  fd^owing  Left  here  a  bright  precipiute  of  aoul, 

passages  from  Festus :  Which  lives  forever  thro^  tlie  Uveeef 

•*  And  thy  love  ever  hangs  about  my  heart,  «,    ??***V„  is*  i»i    i.     /u  ^ 

Like  the  pure  pearl.wreSh  which  enringi  ^;°«t^  ^^  ^^*  ^"*  ^"^  ^  •"^•"^ 

thy  brow.*  ^1^^  thoughts,  like  bars  of  sunheas^  la 
•        •••••         ♦  shut  rooms, 

"  Truth  and  falsehood  meet  in  seeming,  'Mid  gloom  all  glory,  win  the  woild  to 

like  light — 

The  leaf  and  shadow  on  the  pool's  face.**  Who  make  their  very  follies  Uke 
«        «        •        •         •        •  ■      •  souls, 

"  Thi.  game  sweet  world ,  ^^f^'Ji}^  **  y"""*  ""^  ***  * 

Which  thou  would'.t  deem  eternd.  1  shall  s^^^  j/f^^;,  i^perf^tion  beMtiftaW    ' 

Destruction  mick  back.  a.  the  tide  a  sheU."  '^'^er^hs?*"*'  "*  ^'^^    "** 

*****  Like  the  white  nebulous  matter  betwesft 
"The  wild-flower's  tendril,  proof  of  fee-  stars, 

bleuess,  Which,  if  not  light,  at  least  is  likest  liffht : 

Proves  strength  ;  and  so  we  fling  our  feel-  Men  whom  we  build  our  love  round  like 

ings  out,  an  arch 

The  tendrils  of  the  heart  to  bear  us  up."  Of  triumph,  as  they  pass  us  on  their  ws^ 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that,  in  the  former  Jen  wbow  t^eatTo^S^^^  «.  !»• 

passages,  the  imace  is  used  to  express,  |^  passion  ^      <^ 

m  the  latter  to  iflustrate  the  thought;  Through  everv  limb  and  the  whole  heart ; 
in  those,  the  two  are  grown  together ;  in  whose  words 
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Haunt  us,  as  eagles  haunt  the  mountain  than  of  time  and  place ;  the  onl^r  nnity 
air ;  .it  caji  boost  is  in  me  paper  and  binding. 
Thoughts  which  command  all  coming  We  cannot  make  the  parts  stand  together 
times  and  minds,  •  j^  ^m-  thoughts,  cannot  make  them  blend 
As  from  a  tower,  a  warden-fix  themselves  jnto  one  result.  As  the  work  is  but  a 
^'^eanh  ^  meteor-stones  m  g^^cession  of  disjointed  members,  with- 
Dropped  from  some  higher  sphere."  ^ut  any  living  power  to  Imrmonize  and 
*  '^  .  umte  them,  so,  of  course,  it  seems  to  the 
Thus  the  author  frequently  tumbles  out  retrospect  unusually  crowded  with  mat- 
a  huge  rabblement  (k  thoughts  and  fig-  ter,  as  *'  things  scattered  seem  more  nu- 
ures,  in  such  a  way,  that,  while  grasping  merous  than  composed  ;*'  we  remember 
the  one,  we  lose  the  other ;  the  body  be-  many  parts,  because  there  is  nothing  but 
comes  a  mere  corpse  and  the  soul  a  mere  parts,  no  whole,  to  be  remembered.  A 
ffhost  in  our  embrace.  He  often  stimu-  genuine  work  of  art  might  contain  much 
lates  the  mind,  indeed,  but  seldom  feeds  more  matter,  and  yet  seem,  in  the  recol- 
it ;  is  always  provo^ng  the  desire  of  lection,  to  contain  less,  because  we 
something,  but  withholdmg  the  perform-  should  think  of  it  as  one  and  entire ; — 
ance  ;  rarely  brings  the  mind  anything  forget  all  the  parts,  and  retain  the  whole, 
to  lay  hold  of  ana  rest  upon,  as  an  ex-  And  the  parts  are  often  no  better  in 
temal,  objective  support,  but  keeps  it  in  themselves  than  in  their  relations  to  oth- 
a  paroxysm  of  efibrt  to  balance  a^d  stay  ers.  As  the  whole  is  but  a  coUection  of 
itself  on  its  own  shadow.  In  a  word,  it  incoherent  passages,  so  particular  pas- 
is  not  things,  but  his  perceptions,  that  he  sages  are  often  but  collections  of  incohe- 
delights  in  showing  us ;  and  objects  seem  rent  thoughts.  When  he  would,  apparent- 
of  no  value  to  him  but  for  the  analogies  ly,  make  us  believe  him  absorbed  in  some 
he  can  find  or  fancy  between  them.  single  passion  or  purpose, — a  condition 
What  we  have  been  saying  of  particu-  which  would  be  apt  to  bring  all  his  move- 
lar  passages,  holds  equally  true  of  the  ments  into  sympathy  and  unanimity,-— 
worK  as  a  whole.  It  has  no  vitality,  no  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  keep  true  to  our 
organic  unity ;  is  at  best  but  a  string  of  state  of  mind  through  the  same  speech, 
beads,  the  tmn^  that  connects  being  no  or  even  the  same  sentence.  There  is  a  he- 
part  of  the  things  connected :  nothing  terogeneousness  in  consecutive  thoughts 
grows  out  of  w&t  has  gone  before,  or  — a  mutual  repulsion  between  them — so 
flprows  into  what  comes  after ;  the  parts  that  they  will  not  lie  together  in  the 
00  not  vitally  cohere  at  all,  do  not  come  mind ;  lest  the  effect  should  not  be  start- 
.  along  in  living  continuity,  but  only  in  a  ling  and  original  enough,  he  heaps  toge- 
Bort  of  mechanical  juxtaposition.  Though  ther  incongruities.  We  will  give  a  few 
the  work  abounds  in  changes  and  shift-  specimens,  though  the  book  is  so  full  ai 
ings  beyond  almost  any  other,  it  has  no  them  that  we  hardly  know  what  ones  to 
real  progress ;  is  always  gyrating,  never  select.  The  first  is  from  the  hero : 
advancing:   and,  so  far  as  we  see,  it 

makes  littie  difference  whether  wo  begin  "  Oh  !  I  was  glad  when  something  in  me 

atone  end  and  read  towards  the  other,  ^     ^^*^»                    i.     .           ,        , 

or  begin  in  the  middle  and  read  towards  Co^Je,    let  us     worship  beauty  !    and  I 

both  ends,  or  begin  at  both  ends  and  read  ^   j  ^^^^  V    s.,,   a  j      u  •      u  *  r      j 

uwiox  c  i    ,          B  ^^^  ^ent  about  to  find  a  shrine,  but  found 

towards  tiie  middle.    The  book,  in  short,  ^^^^   ^j,^^          soul,  when   seeing,  said 

is  m  no  sense  an  orgamzation  of  ele-  enough  to. 

ments,  but  simply  an  aggregation  of  frag-  i^^ny  I  met  with  where  I  put  up  prayers, 

ments  ;  of  fragments,  too,  not  drawn  to-  ^ud  had  them  more  than  answered ;  and 

gether  by  any  mutual  affinity,  but  held  at  such 

together  from  without ;   the  parts  con-  I  worshipped,  partly  because  others  did,   . 

taming  within  themselves  no  reason  why  Partly  because  I  could  not  help  myself ; 

they  are  there,  and  not  elsewhere,  or  why  But  none  of  these  were  for  me,  and  away 

they  are  so,  and  not  otherwise ;  but  bun-  I  ^^enU  champing  and  <Aoking  in  proud 

died  up  without  order,  or  method,  or  con-  _      P^° ».            ^.  .»  .      . 

sistency,  and  differing  from  a  work  of  ^^  »  f  ""\?S  wrath  that  not  a  sea  could 

art,  as  a  chaos  differs  from  a  world.  •wte. 

Though  after  reading  it  we  have  a  vague  Truly, "  there  is  no  composition"  in  these 

recollection  of  many  things,  we  have  no  statements.    If  he  wanted  to  worship 

impression  of  the  work  as  a  whole.    It  beauty  so  much,  and  found  plenty  of 

has  no  more  unity  of  interest  or  of  effect,  shrines  where  his  prayers  were  more 
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than  answered,  and  where  he  couM  nev-  in  this  way :  If  we  have  power  to  walkr 

er  worship  enough,  why  did  he  conclade  then  we  cannot  help  ¥ralking;  or,  if  we 

none  of  them  were  for  him ;  why  wor-  can  help  walking,  tnen  we  have  no  pow- 

ship  so  reluctantly,  and  finally  tear  him-  er  to  walk.    The  lomc  of  the  secand  le- 

self  away,  brimful  of  wrath  and    ven-  mark  we  take  to  be  ttiis :  spirit  is  to  soul 

geance  ?    In  another  place,  the  hero  be-  as  wind  to  air ;  therefarey  some  of  these 

gins  one  of  his  most  brilliant  speeches  by  bodies  are  pure  spirits,  others  **  soulical'* 

saying :  bodies.    Such,  we  say,  appears  to  be  its 

logic ;  its  meanh^f  we  presume,  will  h& 

**  Merit  or  demerit  none  I  see  obvious  enough  to  every  one  at  a  gknoe* 

In  nature,  human  as  material ;  n^^^  ^hat  shall  be  said  of  an  author 

In  passions  or  affecUons,  good  or  bad.^'  jjj^  produces,  or  of  a  puWic  that  pvmiflea, 

.  v-L^i   r  -*u           V  —        1.   J    1  B^ch  Stuff  as  the  above,  under  the  name 

A  bttle  further  on,  however.he  declares:  ^fp^^y?    But  does  any  one  say  them 

«« Why  Conscience  is  ^®  ™^^  *°  ^®  ^^^^  "^*^  ^^  "®  TOfBnt 

The  basest  thing  of  all ;  iti  life  is  passed  ^}  '^  truth,  and  no  excuse  but  nature  ?" 

In  justifying  and  condemning  sin ;  Then  we  answer,  these  things  are  utteriy 

Accomplice,  traitor,  judge  and  headsman,  f&lse  and  unnatural ;  they  are  not  true  U» 

too."  anything  whatever,  unless  to  the  author's 

''  divine  insanity  of  dreams :"  and  even 

And  shortly  afterwards,  he  breaks  out :  if  they  were  ever  so  natural,  it  is  not  the 

business  of  art  to  dish  us  up  the  ofialand 

«*  Oh !  everything  dregs  of  nature.    Nothing  but  a  diseasedl 

To  me  seems  good,  and  lovely,  and  im-  craving  for  the  notoriety  of  fools  or  mad- 

mortal ;  njgn  .  nothing  but  a  restless  desire  to  at^ 

The  whole  is  beautiful ;  and  I  can  see  ^^^  ^     ^^  ^  provoking  ridicule  and 

Nought  wrong  in  man  or  nature."  .^      .         1 1  "^  *^   -^j     **    ^         «^^^ 

^            ^  contempt,  eould  ever  induce  men  or  boya 

Here  we  learn,  that,  though  there  be  [o  talk  like  the  dramatis  persona  of  thi» 

ffood  and  bad  passions  and  affections,  yet  ^^ :  and  we  do  not  see  how  any  one 

Qiere  is  no  merit  or  demerit  in  them;  could  give  such  a  representation  of  them, 

that,  though  aU  things  are  morally  indif-  ^"l^ss  he  had  forsaken  truth  and  nature^ 

ferent,  conscience  is  the  worst  thing  of  ^^  been  forwken  by  them;  that  is,  nn- 

all ;  that,  though  there  be  no  such  thing  ^^^^^  *^*^  ^f?®  *  *!?f  ^^  a  lunatic 

as  right  or  wrong,  everything  is  good  and  ,  The  book  is,  if  possible,  still  more  le- 

beautiful;  and  tliat,  though  conscience  P^^te  with  riietoncal  thwi  with  logical 

is  the  worst  of  all  things,  yet  there  is  no-  incongruities.    His  exquisite  pereeption  . 

thing  wrong  in  man  or  nature.    The  of  analogies  often  leads  him  to  see  i^em 

next  specimen  is  from  the  same  person,  J'^ere  there  are  none  to  be  seen.    Thna, 

describing  to  one  of  his  lady-loves  the  be-  Lucifer,  speaking  m  heaven,  says  : 

inffs  and  objects  he  has  encountered  on  ..  -„.   *-*.i.jii-        n?          j^-. 

some  of  his  excursions  with  Lucifer :  TI^^"' '  nn?«  t^^ht^nf  »i,  !S,'-ww 

1  ne  ravenous  iieights  of  air  o  er  wbicn  I 

reign, 

"  There  is  no  keeping  back  the  power  we  in  agony  of  glory,  to  these  seats  ?" 

have  ; 

He  hath  no  power,  who  hath  not  power  to  What  docs  he  mean  by  ravenous  heigfaito 

use.  of  air  ?   We  cannot  make  the  words  hanff^ 

Some  of  these  bodies  whom  I  speak  of  are  together  into  an  imago  at  all.     Does  be 

Pure  spirits ;  others,  bodies  loulical,  ^ean  that  the  heights  of  air  are  greedy. 

For  spirit  is  to  soul  as  wind  to  air."  ^  ^^at  they  are  black  ?— that  th^  have 

the  stomach  or  the  plumage  of  the  raven  t 

We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  inter-  Again,  in  the  same  speech,  addres^nff 

pret  this  passage ;  as  nearly,  however,  the  Almighty,  he  says : 
as  we  can  judge,  the  logic  of  it  is  this : 

He  hath  no  power,  who  cannot  use  it ;  «  Father  of  spirits,  as  the  sun  of  sir  !** 
therefore,  he  who  halh  power,  cannot  help 

using  it.    But  perhaps  the  meaning  is :  We  cannot  perceive  anv  resemblance  be- 

He  who  hath  power,  cannot  keep  from  tween  the  relation  of  tne  sun  to  air,  and 

using  it ;  therefore  he  who  can  keep  from  that  of  God  to  his  creatures.    In  another 

using  bis  power,  hath  none.    So  much  place,   Festus,    after    relating    seveial 

for  the  logic  pf  this  profound  remark ;  its  things  that  have  happened  to  him, 

iruih,  we  presui96,  can  be  made  apparent  on : 
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**  At  last  carae  love,  not  whence  I  sought  edge  7    But  perhaps  edge  is  some  one  of 
nor  thought  it,  the  intestines  which  we  are  not  acquaint- 
As  on  a  ruined  and  bewildered  wjght  ed  with.     Elsewhere,  the  hero  assigns, 
Rises  the  roof  he  meant  to  have  lost  for-  ^s  his  reasons  for  calling  upon  God,— 


ever.** 


XT        •        ^  ^  X  1       *•        /•  "That  the  feeling  of  the  boundless  bounds 

Now,  is  not  ti»t  a  queer  explanation  of  ^u  feeling,  as  thi  welkin  doth  the  world  » 
the  coming  of  love?    That  love  often 

steals  upon  us  when  and  where  we  nei-  This  we  cannot  understand  enough  to 
ther  expect  nor  desire  it,  we  know  very  criticise  it  It  seems  to  us,  like  many 
well  from  experience ;  and  we  can  easily  other  parts  of  the  book,  to  contain  a  great 
understand  how  a  bewildered  man  might  deal  of  expression  where  nothing  is  ex- 
stray  under  the  roof  he  meant  to  shun ;  pressed.  We  will  add  a  few  more  speci- 
but  we  cannot  conceive  how  "  on  a  be-  mens,  without  attempting  to  analyze 
wildered  wight  rises  the  roof  he  meant  them.  The  first  is  from  a  lady,  calling 
to  have  lost.^'  Again,  the  hero,  speaking  attention  to  his  piano : 
of  himself  and  his  iady-k)ve,  says : 

**  Hush  !  its  tones ; 

"  And  we  They  melt  the  soul  within  one,  like  a 
Grew  like  each  other,  for  we  loved  each  sword, 

^^    other;  AlbeU  sheathed  by  lightning,** 
She,  mild  aud  generous  as  the  sun  in  spring. 

And  I,  like  earth,  all  budding  out  with  In  the  next,  the  voice  of  one  singing  is 

^oye,**  described  as 

So  then,  it  seems  she  grew  like  the  sun  «  a      r»  «•  v  .  •  u  ».     r         4. 

:..  -    •  J  u    1-1     4.^       -*u  •  A  soft  rich  tone,  a  rainbow  of  sweet 

in  spnng,  and  he  hke  the  earth  in  spnng,  sounds 

and  yet  they  grew  like  each  other   What  j^st  spanning  the  soothed  sense." 
a  difference  there  must  have  been  be- 
tween them !    In  the  description  of"  the  Ig  not  this  somewhat  like  setting  Niaga- 
evil  spirit  of  the  universe  impersonate,"  ra  to  music,  and  playing  it  on  a  fiddle  ? 
it  is  said  :  Here  is  a  description  of  patience  under 

firrief ! 
"  Perdition  and  destruction  dwelt  in  him. 

Like  to  a  pair  of  eagles  in  one  nest."  "  She  never  murmured  at  the  doom  which 

made 

Why,  this  is  like  setting  a  grand  object  ^«  sorrow  that  contained  her,  as  the  air 

before  us,  and  then  throwing  a  mote  into  Infolds  the  orb  whereon  we  dwell." 

the  eye  to  aid  our  vision  of  it.     The  de-  ^,     -  „     .      .   ^       .»     i.      , 
scription  ffoes  on  •  following  is  from  the  hero's  account 

^        °  '  of  the  author,  or  rather,  the  author's  ac- 

"  Hollow  and  wasteful  as  a  whirlwind  was  count  of  himself ; 

His  soul ;  his  heart  as  earthquake,  and  en-  .<  All  things  talked  thoughts  into  him.  The 

gulphed  gea  went  mad 

World  upon  world."  And  the  wind  whined,  as  'twere  in  pain, 

to  show 

How  was  his  heart  like  an  earthquake,  if  Each  one  his  meaninz ;  and  the  awful  sun 

it  swallowed  world  upon  world  ?    Festus  Thundered  his  thoughts  into  him ;  and  at 
somewhere  expresses  his  dread  of  old  night 

age  thus :  The  stars  would  whisper  theirs,  the  moon 

sigh  hers." 

"  I  ha^  .the  thought  of  wrinkling  up  to  ^.^  .^  ^^  g^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  j^^^^ 

The  toothlike  aching  ruin  of  the  body,  heard  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  address- 

With  the  heart  all  out,  and  nothing  left  but  mg,  or  seeming  to  address,  themselves  to 

edge."  the  ear.     But  especially,  as  the  sun  does 

not  ordinarily  appear  at  all  in  a  thunder- 
Is  toothlike  aching  ruin  but  another  ex-  shower,  we  do  not  see  how  he  could  ap- 
pression  for  wrinkling  up  to  rest  ?  Or,  pear  to  do  the  thundering, 
are  they  two  distinct  things,  which  meet  The  author  frequently  runs  an  idea 
together  in  old  age  ?  What  can  he  through  several  successive  figures,  until 
mean  by  saying  that  when  a  man's  heart  the  reader's  thoughts,  dandled  about  from 
is  all  out,  there  is  nothing  left  but  edge  ?  figure  to  fi^re,  lose  both  the  idea  and 
Is  a  man  made  up  altogeUier  of  heart  and  themselves  in  a  sort  of  poetical  bag : 


r  *^ 
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And  always  hath  its  tail  within  itf  mouthy  .       ■»  <q       ».  a. . ,  mmI  f 

As  if  it  ate  itself,^  and  moraled^time ;  Pohnia^.  id  'Um  Uk»  ■•% 

The  world  is  like  a  eMldren*»  merry-gih  »,       ««. 

round ;  Hamlel,    Methinks  it  is  like  a 

What  men  admice.  is  carriages  and  hob*  PoUmiut.    It  is  backed  Ilka  a 

bies."        «  Hmmiet.    Qr,  lika  a  wkak  ? 


Here  is  another : 


PoUmiut.    Very  lika  a  whala.*' 


-  r 


In  this  way  the  author  freqinnAf  §am 

<*  Thus  saith  the  hard  to  his  work :  lam  on  companng,  and  comparing  aM  oaaip 

TAy  god,  and  bid  thee  li»e»  a$  my  God  paring  a  thing,  until  there  la  nothiBf  Inl 

'"^ '              ^  comparisons  to  he  "i^^-    'P^>t<ytMr  gaoli 

I  live  or  die  with  fhee,  soidof  my  lonl!  stuffis  like  lookinirinto  a  hrokmmtar, 

Thau  cameit  and  wentet,$unhk€,  from  which  so  breaks,  ind  icattoia.  and  ta* 

AndTmiTeStTri  upon  my  heaying  h«irt,  tipjf'  f^  W'  ^  .^tSlSUl  5^ 

Like  the  sun  in  theVea,  till  it  aro2  wildered.  and  takes  no  impfMon  at  tH; 

And  dashed  about  its  house,  all  night  and  f^e  piece  of  the  mirror,  by  italf;  ittgW 

mirth,  D®  good  for  something*  but  all  of  fr 

Like  Ocean's  tongue   in  Staffit's  itormy  together  are  worse  tEan  none.    In 

cave.  examples   we  haye   giyen,  die  m 
Thou  art  a  weaklv  reed  to  lean  upon  ;      ^  seems  to  haye  thrown  in  fiffim 

But,  like  that  reed  the  false  one  filched  'fignre,  not  because  they  snited  Ma  . 

fromheayen,  pog^^  ^,^^  because  he  had  them  in'bfa 

FuU  of  immortal  fire.  ^in^^  ^^  ,^^^  ^  jj^p^  ^  ^^e,^ 

add  one  more,  still  finer :  ^^^  ^^^^  captivated  b^  tooie  aKg^ 

« The  bard's  aim  is  to  giye  us  thoughts ;  Jjalogy  between  them,  as  to  lose  m^^ 

)iig  art                                     ^  the  many  differences,  m  which  airtlwi 

Lieth  in  giying  them  as  brieht  as  may  be.  mind  can  hardly  help  losing  tbeaniloOT. 

And  even  when  their  looks  are  eirthy.  It  is  this  thing,  among  others,  that  ma  BM 

still,  the  book  so  difficult  to  read.    Thon^ 

If  opened,  like  geodes,  they  may  be  found  one  of  the  shallowest  books  we  httve  ew 

Full  of  all  sparkling,  sparry  loveliness.  seen,  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  to  imder- 

Tbey  should  be  wrought,  not  cast;  like  gtand.    We  cannot  Mow  the  maanbuPy 

tempered  steel,     ^        ,        .         ^  superficid  as  it  is,  because  the  actfur^ 

cooled     T                     '**^°'  keepsdiyertinffusfit)mit;thiowafai«6 

A  thought  is^ce*  a  ray  of  light    complci  ^^^^7  inaptitudes  and  impertinence8,tint» 

In  natu?e,  simple  only  in  efffct ;         ^  before  we  r^h  the  enJ  of  a  thing,  we 

Words  are  the  motes  of  thought,  and  no-  |«^ve  totaUy  forgot  the  beginniMf.    Tfce 

thing  more  ;  imagery  is  in  no  wise  taken  np,aDQaiiMim 

Words  are  like  sea-shells  on  the  shore ;  latea  and  incorporated  with  the  Idea^  bat 

they  show  glued,  or  nailed,  or  plastered  on  ;  and 

Where  the  mind  ends,  not  how  far  it  has  mus  overlays  and  hides  what.it  ahODlA 

been.  haye  been  made  to  express. 

Let  every  thought,  too,  soldier-like,  be  Perhaps  we  shall  not  have  a  bettv 

stripped,                        ,-n.     J         1.  place  than  this  to  point  out  certain  DM- 

And  roughly  looked  over.    The  dress  of  ^^3  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^y^  ^^  ^  ^^^. 

LikeToVe  Roman  girl's  enticing  garb,  ?tloe8  how  to  class,  or  how  to  chanoHr- 

Should  let  the  play  of  limb  be  seen  through  ^==®v  The  first  is  from  ihe  hero  a  apeedl 

i(  at  the  centre  of  tiie  eaith,  emiiwiDy  Ui- 

And  the  round  rising  form.    A  mist  of  desire  to  return  to  the  surface : 

words. 

Like  halos  round  the  moon,  though  they  <«  Thee,  agy  world,  thee,  uniyersal  heavaft^ 

enlar^  And  heavenly  universe !  thee,  sacrsd  atei 

The  seeming  size  of  thoughts,  make  the  Of  intellective  Time,  the  throned  stvab     -. 

light  less."  And  old  oracular  Night,  by  night  aster 

Tome  thou  canst  not  but  be beantiibi I       1 

This  rather  beats  the  passage  in  the  Whether  the  sun  all-light  thaa»  ar 

play :  moon. 
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Embayed  in  clouds,   mid  starry   islands  "The  sunbeam  swerved  and  grew,  a  breath- 
round,  ing,  dim, 

With  mighty  beauty  inundate  the  air  ; —  For  the  first  time,  as  it  lit  and  looked  on 
Or  when  one  star,  like  a  great  drop  of  him  ; 

light.  His  forehead  faded — ^pale  his  lip,  and  dry — 

I  From  her  full,  flammg  urn  hangs  tremu-  Hollow  his  cheek,  and  fever  fed  his  eye. 

loiu, —  Clouds  lay  about  his  brain,  as  on  a  hill. 

Tea,  like  a  tear  from  her  the  ey^of  night.  Quick  with  the  thunder  thought  and  light- 
Let  fall   o'er  nature's   volume  as   she  ning  will. 

reads  ; —  His  clenched  hand  shook  from  its  more 
Or  when,  in  radiant  thousands,  each  star  than  midnight  clasp, 

reigns  Till  his  pen  fluttered  like  a  winged  asp. 

In  imparticipahle  royalty.  Save  that  no  deadly  poison    blacked  its 
Leaderless,  uncontrasted  with  the  light  lips  : 

Wherein  their  light  is  lost,  the  sons  of  fire,  'Twas  his  to  life  enlighten,  not  eclipse. 

Arch  element  of  heavens;    when  storm  The  young  moon  laid ber  down  as  one  who 

and  cloud  dies. 

Debar  the  mortal  vision  of  the  eye        *  Knowing  that  death  can  be  no  sacrifice. 

From  wandering  o*er  thy  threshold — more  For  that  the  sun,  her  god,  through  nature's 

and  more  night, 

I  love  thee,  thinking  on  the  splendid  calm  Shall  make  her  bosom  to  grow  great  with 
Which  bounds  the  deadly  fever  of  these  light. 

days.*'  Still  he  sate,  though  his  lamp  sunk,  and  he 

strained 

The  next  is  from  the  same  person,  allud-  His  eyes  to  work  the  nightness  which  re- 
ing,  obviously,  to  his  early  doings  in  the  mained. 

way  of  poetry  :  Vain  pain !  he  could  not  make  the  light  he 

wanted, 

"  Oh  !  to  create  within  the  mind  is  bliss ;  And  soon  thought's  wizard  ring  gets  dis- 
And,  shaping  forth  the  lofty  thought,  or  enchanted. 

lovely.  When  earth  was  dayed,  was  marrowed,  the 

We  seek  not,  need  not  heaven :  and  when  first  ray  ,   ,   . 

the  thought,  Perched  on  his  pen  and  diaBjonded  its 

Cloudy  and  shapeless,  first  forms  on  the    _.     ^^Vl —  ,    ,       .  .  . 

mind.  The  sunray  that  I  watched ;  which,  proud 

SlotJD  darkening  into  same  gigantic  make,  to  mark 

How  the  heart  shakes  with  pride  and  fear.  The  line  it  loved  as  deathless,  there  died 

as  heaven  dark — 

Quakes  under  Us  own  thunder  ;^  or  as  I>ied  in  the  only  path  it  would  have  trod, 

iQig})^^  '  Were  there  as  many  ways  as  worlds  to  God ; 

Of  old,  the'mortal  mother  of  a  god.  There  in  the  eye  of  God  again  to  burn. 

When  first  she  saw  him  lessening  up  the  As  all  men's  glory  into  God's  must  turn." 

skies. 

And  I  began  the  toil  divine  of  verse,  ^  .^^  ^^^^  ^3  goodness  to 

Whtchjjke  a  bumtngbush,  doth  guest  a  ^jj  J^  ^^^^  [^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^   «.  The  lines 

^    *  have  under  meanings  ?"    But  have  they 

One  more  passage,  we  presume,  will  su£.  any  upper  meanings  ?    On  the  whole,  we 

fice.    It  is  from  the  Muse,  giving  Festus  reckon  there  is  no  meaning  in  them ; 

an  account  of  a  sunbeam  she  seems  to  that  the  whole  thing  is  mere  nonsense  or 

have  spent  a  day  with :  mere  glory,  done  up  in  a  wrappage  of 

transcendental  mud.    One  article  of  our 

"  And  but  this  morn,  with  the  first  wink  ^^.^oj-'s  creed  is,  "believe  thou  art  in- 

of  light,  •  spired,  and  thou  art ;'   and  surely  nothing 

A  sunbeam  left  the  sun,  and,  as  it  sped,  but  the  most  invincible  faith  in  his  own 

I  followed,  watched,  and  listened  what  it  inspiration  could  ever  have  induced  him 

said."  to  perpetrate  such  passages  as  the  above. 

Being,  and  believing  himself  to  be,  in- 

Here  follows  the  sunbeam's  speech,which  spired,  he  was  of  course  bound  to  utter 

we  omit  on  account  of  its  length.    Well,  whatever  came  into  his  mind,  or  into  the 

the  Muse  kept  eaves-dropping  about  the  place  where  his  mind  ought  to  be,  pre- 

sunbeam,  until  it  came  where  "  a  boyish  suminff  it  to  be  very  true  and  very  deep, 

bard  sate  suing  night  and  stars  for  his  even  though  he  could  not  himself  under- 

reward,"  when,  lo  !  stand  it.    Well,  we  are  rather  inclined 
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tothinkhewBsiiispiredybiitwhhsiidia  tiierefofe,  llMir writbuHi  arojiMit  lollcf 

conceit,  and  affoctation,  and  lost  of  on-  **(preat^kiiieaiiiiigaruof '^nolliii^ 

ginality,  that  he  apontaneoiuly  rejected  aoecndinglDtlieatalBofiiiiiidtlieiiadar 

troth  aiidMiue,  and  took  to  fiUsehood  and  happen*  to  be  in;  thevorolgecti  tibsf 

noDBenee,  as  oaring  him  a  wider  MA^  hruag  before  him  cut  off  his  viiftanof 

and  less  competition.  tnuosoeiidental  infinitndea ;  and  ther  dD 

But  our  author  is  armed  at  an  points ;  not.giv%him.the.BatiBfaction  of  Minf 

and  we  know  vcnywell  that  wnatever  tlmt  *<  he  finds  nodiinff  in  fiem  bdt  wiwt 

censiue  we  may  aim  at  him  on  this  score  he  brings  to  thepi/^jBitt  men  are  fiahle 

must  inevitably  reboond  npon  ourselves,  to  eir ;  that  is,  unksp  theybe  ^  bmmV* 

Hear  him :  ^-«t  least  with  confidence  in  tbnr  own 

iiunxiration.         • 

**  All  refits  with  those  who  read.    A  work  But  our  author  has  olher  ways  toattnot 

or  thought        ,^^.     ,^     ^  attentioB  besides  wadinff  in  the  mndtaal 

^  wh|U  each  mal^  It  to  himself,  and  may  ^  ^f  tiie  chief  islfralking  on  stiHa. 

Be  fim  of  great  dark  meaoiogs,  like  the  y^e  have  never  seenTlnSk  m  ffltad 

With  shoals  of  life  rushing;  or  like  the  with  all  sorts^ erttavaganfees  MJ  g^|^ 

f^f  gerattons.    lie  does  not  mereiT  mj^MK 

Benighted  with  the  wing  of  the  wild  dove,  strides  fix>m  the  sublime  intor  tte  nmyp 

Sweeping  miles  broad  o*er  the  far  western  lous;  rushes  over  the  line  in  a.perfaC 

woods,  gallop.    From  tiis  re[m?sontatioiis,  «ine 

With  mighty  glimpses'of  the  central  light—  would  think  he  considered  works  of  mr 

Or  may  be  nothing— bodiless,  spiritless.''  ture,  like  works  of  ait,  to  be  just  wbal 

each  one  made  than  to  himseK  Aa  ha 
According  to  this  principle,  unintelligible  finds  nothing  in  natural  objects  bat-wliafc 
jargon  is  just  as  ^ood  as  anything — ^nay,  he  brings  to  them,  so,  of  conrsei  he  finds 
better,  because  it  sets  no  limit  or  re-  the  same  things  in  them  aQ ;  *tfait  i% 
straintto  the  reader's  perceptions.  Where  sees  the  same  great  dark  meanings  evarf- 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen,  of  course  one  where.  This  extreme  sufajeAfOieaB, 
is  at  liberty  to  see  whatever  one  chooses,  this  perpetual  substituting  of  his  awtk 
There  is^  this  great  advantage  in  total  feelings,  and  fancies,  and  sensatjons^  and 
darkness,  that  one  "finds  in  it  nothing  conceptions, for ezterisalobjeeli» is ineon^ 
but  what  he  brines  to  it ;"  and  such  is  patible  with  everything  in  the  AKpe  pi 
the  plan  upon  which  much  of  this  book  truth  and  nature.  To  say 'that"  a  mAi 
seems  to  have  been  written.  Other  au-  |)erceives  the  same  things  eveiywlieni» 
thors  seem  to  have  thous^ht  that  ^e  mind  is,  to  say  he  has  no  perceptions  what- 
was  to  feed,  not  on  itself,  but  on  some-  ever ;  at  least,  no  true  ones.  He  who 
thing  out  of  itself ;  that  it  was  to  grow  sees  all  things  to  be  of  tli^  same  sha^ 
and  thrive  by  assimilation,  not  by  intro-  and  size,  and  color,  and  quali^,  of  couras 
spection  ;  and  that  it  was  to  rise  by  lay-  sees  nothing  as  it  is.  This  is  not  ssett^ 
ing  hold  of  something  without  and  above  things,  but  only  dreaming  them— omldng 
itself— not  by  pulling  away  at  its  own  a  world  for  ourselves,  instead  of  accept 
ears.  They  therefore  regarded  truth,  in^  the  one  God  has  made  for  us ;  and 
beauty,  nature,  as  sometmng  objective  thmgs  dreamed,  of  course  are  of  no  con- 
and  external  to  the  mind ;  something  Sequence,  save  to  him  who  dreanis  thenii 
that  the  mind  was  to  go  out  after,  and  nor  even  to  him,  save  ^^le  he  is  dream- 
submit  to,  and  learn  from.  Accordingly  ing  them ;  and  he  who  goes  about  dream- 
they  aimed  at  giving  the  reader  some-  ing  awake,  and  substituting  his  dreams 
thing  to  grasp  and  understand ;  objects  for  things,  is  what  we  call  a  lunatic,  not 
to  see,  ajoA  light  to  see  them  l^ ;  in  a  a  poet.  To  be  sure,  we  ought  not,  and 
word,  to  teach  him,  and  feed  him,  as  they  we  mean  not,  to  blame  the  lunatic  for 
had  been  taught  and  fed — ^instead  of  sur-  uttering  his  lunacv ;  but  we  do  mean  to 
rounding  him  with  darkness  and  vacuity,  blame  sane  people  (if,  indeed,  they  be 
where  all  things  should  be  just  what  he  sane)  for  calling  his  utterings  poetry, 
made  them  to  himself;  and  where  his  We  digress. 

mind  might  snuff  back  its  own  exhala^  To   return  to   the  work  before  ns. 

tions,  and  project,  and  realize,  and  enjoy  There  is  no  calmness,  no  repose,  no 

its  own  figments,  and  fancies,  and  dreams,  equanimity  about  it.  Scorning  the  modes- 

and  passions,  with  no  objects  to  check  its  ties  of  nature,  the  author  is  perpetually 

freedom,  or  tame  its  self-will,  or  humble  working  himself  into  a  spasm,  a  very 

its  pride,  or  rebuke  its  vanity.  Of  course,  paroxysm  of  poetry.    Free,  natural,  spon- 
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taneous  movements  are  not  original  and  She  laid  her  finger  on  him,  and  he  felt, 

surprising  enough  ;  so  he  goes  into  con-  As  might  a  formless  mass  of  marble  feel 

vulsions,  and  writhings,  and  distortions,  While  feature  after  feature  of  a  god 

and  feats  of  «  ground  and  lofty  tumbling."  Were  being  wrought  from  out  of  it. 

To  outsingallothers,  he  strains  his  voice  She   spake,  and    his  love-wildered   and 

into  a  monotonous  squall ;  lest  his  work  ^,    laolajjfous.  soul 

-u^.  ij      *  *u  11   !u      '  i  \i:    iT  J  Clung  to  the  airy  music  of  her  words, 

should  not  throw  all  others  into  the  shade,  Liket  bird  on  a  bough,  high-swaying  with 

ne  colors  everything  till  it  glares;  that  the  wMnd.  °       ^         <'    ° 

he  may  overtop  all  competition,  he  runs  He  looked  upon  her  beauty,  and  forgot, 

everything  up  as  high  as    he    possibly  As  in  a  sense  of  dreaming,  all  things  else  ; 

can,  and  so  of  course  runs  them  all  up  And  right  and  wrong  seemed  one,  seemed 

into  a  dead  level.     Thus  his  work  is  nothing; 

chiefly  made    up    of   the  pinnacles. of  She  was  beauty,  and  that  beauty  every- 

things ;  taking  its  start  where  nature  thing. 

leaves  off,  and  ending  in  a  wearisome  JJ«  looked  upon  her  as  the  sun  on  earth, 

flat  of  superlatives.     Diamonds,  double-  Until,  like  him,  he  gazed  himself  away 

refined  sU^s,  and    unfading   rainbows,  Sr/rZ' Toiril  «  I'r^^h^^^ 

1  1    u  •  J         J*    •    1  r  Wept  on  her  bosom,  as  a  storm- cnargea 

heavenly  harmomes,  and  paradisaical  fra-  cloud 

grances,  agonies,  ecstacies,  suns  risen  Weeps  itself  out  upon  a  hill." 

on  midday,  darkness  organized,  seventh 

heavens,    and    central   hells,  creatures  Here  is  something  from  the  hero  about 

girded  with  lightning  and  shod  with  sun-  himself: 

beams,   eyes    revolvin£f  lightning,   and 

words  revolving  death  and  fire  ;— these,  "  ^^  hath  endowed  me  with  a  soul  that 

and  such  like  rarities,  form  the  staple  of  .      scorns  life  .i     .«  -u* 

.1     ,     I       ,,r       -11      u-  •        r  An  element  over  and  above  the  world's : 

the  book.     We  will  subjoin  a  few  exam-  p„^  ^i,^  __•  ^  __  _  ^„-,-  r„,  ^^ -i  •   --.^,,-, 

,  .1  •     1  •    1      wr^      '.11       1  -BQt  tne  price  one  pays  lor  peril  is  moun- 

pies  in  this  kind.     Here  is  the  heros  tains  high. 

account  of  a  scene  between  himself  ^ and  There  is  a  sense  beyond  the  rock  of  death-* 

one  of  his  lady-loves :     .  A  woe  wherein  God  hath  put  out  his 

strength — 

"I  came  and  knelt  beside  her.  A  pain  past  all  the  mad  wretchedness  we 
The  electric  touch  solved  both  our  souls  feel, 

together.  When  the  sacred  secret  hath  flown  out 
Then  comes  the  feeling  which  unmakes,  of  us, 

^^"does.  And  the  heart  broken  open  by  deep  care — 

Which  tears  the  sea-like  soul  up  by  the  The  curse  of  a  high  famishing  spirit, 

roots  J  Because  all  earth  but  sickens  it." 
And  lashes  it  in  scorn  against  the  skies. 

Twice  did  I  madly  swear  to  God,  hand  Here  is  something  more  about  himself: 

clenched. 

That  not  even  He  nor  death  should  tear  «  Enough  shall  not  fool  me.    I  fling  the  foil 

her  from  me.  Away.    Let  me  but  look  on  aught  which 
Then  first  we  wept ;  then  closed  and  clung  casts 

together ;  The  shadow  of  a  pleasure,  and  here  I  bare 

And  my  heart  shook  this  building  of  my  a  heart  which  would  embrace  a  bride  of 

breast,  fire. 

Like  a  live  engine  booming  up  and  down.  Pleasure,  we  part  not.   No.   It  were  easier 

She   fell   upon  me  like  a  snow-wreath  To  wring  God's  lightning  from  the  grasp  of 

thawing;  God." 

Never  were  bliss  and  beauty,  love  and  woe,  <«  What  are  years  to  me  ? 

Raveled  and  twined  together  into  madness.  Traitors !  that  vice-like  fang  the  hand  ye 
As  in  that  one  wild  hour."  jjck  : 

Ye  fall  like  small  birds  beaten  by  a  storm 

In  the  next,  the  same  person  is  describing  Against  a  dead  wall,  dead.    I  pity  ye. 

his  feelings  towards  another  of  his  fair  Oh !  that  such  mean  things  should  raise 
friends,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  **  third  hope  or  fear ; 

person  singular."  Those  Titans  of  the  heart,  that  fight  at 

Heaven 

**  She  did  but  look  upon  him,  and  his  blood  And  sleep  by  fits  on  fire ;  whose  slightest 
Blushed  deeper ,even  from  his  inmost  heart;  stir  's 

For  at  each  glance  of  those  sweet  eyes  a  An  earthquake." 

soul 

Looked  forth  as  from  the  azure  gates  of  Here  is  something  rather  grand  about  his 

heaven ;  own  poetry : 
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<*  ills  words  a  vnivene  of  cmpeikdfwls  but  ftmik 

Felt  like  the  things  that  &11  in  thunders,  verse  of  notinngsl    Besides,  bf  alway* 

^^><^^  attempthiff  tints  to  force  a  gnad  cflM^ 

The  mind,  when  in  a  dark,  hot.  cloudftil  our  atitiior,  u  might  be  eipeded,  stiikev 

state,  gp  jjgjj  ijjj^l  p^j  Qjjg^  gg  U(j  gjjmi  ijl^  ^ig— 

Doth  make  metallic,  meteoric,  ball-like.  BenrfbiHties  (m  which  the  eflbct  depends 

He  spake  to  spmts  with  a  apint's  tongue,  y^l^^!^  r^^r«-!..!itiJ-t^ 

Who  camfe  compelled  by  wfzard  wo^  of  Ourjnimki  are  soseepdMe  in  propoMM 

truth,         ^  "^  as  they  are  ddioate;  and  in  piomttoft 

And  ranged  them  round  him  from  the  ends  M  Aeyare  delicate,  an  tJbef^sUediBr 

of  heaven ."   '  9*^^  by  all  attempts  to  fexce  tneni  aloogi 

AccMdingly,  true  poetiy  is  modeet  aM 

And  here  is  something  about  old  age :  reserved ;  implies  more  iJuin  is  expn 

«  means  more  than  meets  the  ear ;" 

"  Yet  some  will  last  to  die  out  thought  by  dally  avoids  making  what  is  inea| 

thought,  ble  ridiculous,  by  attempdng  to  esi 

And  power  by  power,  and  bmb  of  mmd  it-  „^  by  shunning  afi^tremes;  by 

...   Y        '  A    '      f  1  keeping  back  much  &t  is  thongfal  «ed 

TilUnO°tha*t'fkftb7dayand?ark;  ^,1  ^  "**£^  "!?f^  f°*  g^ 

Till  even  the  burden  of  some  ninety  years  ^"5^»  ^g^  ^P^  *■  *^"??^ 

Hath  crashed  into  then  like  a  rock ;  shat.  V^y   mawoi^tqrobBervmgthefcanno* 

tered  Dies  and  proportions  of  things,  it  Bends  ov 

Their  system,  as  if  ninety  suns  had  rushed"  thouffhts  beyond  itself  to  Chat  natnve  of 

To  ruin  ea^,— or  heaven  had  rained  its  wMcn  it  is  the  offspring  and  UMb-tppn^ 

stars."  sentative.    Nature  seems  to  work*  my 

much  on  the  principle  of  cabling  aaKldle 

We  could  ffll  pages  with  just  such  as  possible  to  the  eye,  and  leavfaig  «a 

passaffes,  but  we   presume  these   are  much  as  possible  to  the  tfaooghts.    Ao* 

•nourfi.    EvenifhebeapinBwithagood  coidingly.inmostof  herprodacitfflBS,«iil 

thought,  well  expressed,  he  is  pretty  sure  in  all  of  her  best  productions,  there  ia  ft 

to  run  it— into  the  ground— before  he  manifest   inftUnation  to   zonndaees,  ■■ 

gets  through.    Here  is  an  instance :  though  she  knew  this  to  be  ^  fyoft 

whi(%  unites  most  matten  witfa  leait 

"  Who  can  mistake  ^eat  thoughts  ?  show.    Where  this  modesty  Y)f  natnie  is 

They  seize  upon   the  mind,  arrest  and  violated,  and  everything  expottd  to  the 

A  J  ^^'9^» .,     .        ,^       „       ,       ,^  cy© — ^flattened  out,  so  to  eptmk,  into  nsl* 

And  shake^  it  —  bow  the  tall  soul  as  by  bUity— of  course  there  U  nothing  left  fo 

vfina  the  mind  and  the  feeliniff  to  do. 
Rush  over  it,  like  rivers  over  reeds,  n!!o!lui        ^  Ti^r*  i™r^L.:-*j  -* 

Which  quiver  in  the  current-turn  us  cold,        Protebly  no  poet  has  beenmised  so 

And  pale,  and  voiceless,  leaving  in  the  "^^^h  by  the  judicious  as  K^kspeue ; 

brain  ^^°  ^>  ^'^o  ^^®  praised  him  nnder- 

A  rocking  and  a  ringing— glorious,  standingly,  have  praised  him,  because  he 

But  momentary— madness,  might  it  last,  was  true  to  nature  and  to  life — true  to 

And  close  the  soul  with  heaven  as  with  a  facts  and  things  as  they  appear  to  the 

seal."  common  sense  and  feeling  of  mankind. 

Doubtless  much  of  his  excellence  as  a 

Assuredly  nothing  is  less  poetical  than  poet  was  due  to  his  singular  pui^  of 

this  lust  of  exag^ration — this  fanati-  heart ;  his  freedom  from  everrthing  like 

cism  of  effect.    There  is  no  poetry  in  it,  vanity  and  selfishness ;  his  wiUingneas  to 

because  there  is  no  truth.    It  is  utterly  make  his  character  everything,  nimself 

false ;  false  to  nature  and  to  the  human  nothing ;  to  keep  behind  his  subject,  in* 

mind ;  false  to  all  that  is  within,  and  all  stead  of  getting  upon  it.    Had  he  been 

that  is  around  us.    It  results,  at  best,  in  less  humble   and  receptive,   ho  would 

mere  tumidities,  which  may,  indeed,  look  have  been  less  productive ;  luul  he  turned 

very  plump  and  solid  at  first,  but  which,  his  thoughts  inward   upon   themselves, 

under  a  little  scarifying,  at  once  collapse  rather  than  outward   upon  nature,  and 

into  the  merest  platitudes.    The  truth  is,  preferred  his  own  consciousness  of  truth 

there  are  real  differences  in  things ;  dif-  and  riffht  to  all  external  embodiments  of 

ferences  of  color,  of  size,  and  of  quality ;  them,  nis  works  would,  no  doubt,  have 

to  make  them  all  of  the  same  color,  is  to  seemed  as  important  to  himself  as  they 

discolor  them  all ;  to  represent  them  all  do  to  us,  and  as  insignificant  to  us  as 

alike,  is  to  misrepresent  them  all ;  and  ^ey  did  to  himself.    On  the  other  hand. 
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many  of  our  author's  literary  vices  pro-  position.    It  comlnnes  the  greatest  num- 

bably  spring  from  the  bad  moral  state  of  oer  of  elements,  and  therefore  addresses 

his  mind.    He  has,  we  should  say,  sot  the  greatest  number  of  susceptibilities ; 

up  so  high  in  his  self-esteem,  as  to  be-  and  what  addresses  the  greatest  number 

come  vertiginous ;   and  his  vertigo  of  of  susceptibihties  in  the  individual  mind, 

course  prevents  all  just  visions  of  the  ofcourse  addresses  the  greatest  number  of 

objects  around  him.  '  His  mind  seems  to  minds.  In  this  respect  poetry  approaches, 

have  fed  on  itself,  on  its  own  feelings,  more  nearly  than  any  other  species  of 

and  fancies,  and  conceptions,  until  it  has  writing,  to  nature,  none  of  whose  works 

become  inflated  into  a  want  of  docility  are  addressed  to  the  reason  alone,  or  the 

and  deference ;  a  contempt  for  all  rule,  feelings  alone,  or  the  senses  alone,  but 

and  precedent,  and  example,  and  author-  to  them  all  alike,  and  at  once.     She 

ity.    Claiming  to  oversee  everything,  to  everywhere  speaks  to  us  in  a  synthesis 

be  above  it,  or  on  an  equality  with  it,  he  and  concrescence  of  many  elements,  and 

of  course  has  no  reverence,  nothing  to  therefore  speaks  to  all  our  faculties  of 

shame  his  personal  peculiarities  into  the  sense,  and  thought,  and  feeUng,  at  the 

back-ground  of  his  works ;  and  he  sinks  same  time.    It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a 

into  littleness,  because  he  finds  no  objects  general  law  of  things,  that  all  truth,  all 

to  awe  down  his  passions,  while  they  call  fife  shall  come  to  us  in  forms  and  com- 

up  his  powers.     We  know  not  whether  binations  addressed  equally  and  simul- 

tois  be  more  the  author^s  fault  or  his  mis-  tancously  to  all  the  elements  of  our 

fortune.    It  is  the  fault  of  the  age ;  and  being.    Hence  Christianity  entered  into 

we  intend  these  remarks  not  so  much  for  nature,  so  to    speak,  clothed  itself  in 

him  as  for  the  class  he  represents ;  the  natural  forms,  in  order  to  reveal  itself  to 

radicals  and  ultraists  of  the  time  ;  men  us ;  nay,  perhaps  it  had  to  be  thus  embo- 

who  seem  to  regard  everything  as  foUv  died  in'order  to  reach  us ;  and  of  course 

but  their  own  inventions ;  who,  though  it  had  to  reach  us  in  order  to  raise  us ; 
they  have  the  law  before  them,  sanctioned  ^  had  to  become  like  us  in  order  to  assimi- 

by  much  time  and  interpreted  by  long  late  us  to  itself.    It  thus  comes  to  us  in 

experience,  prefer  to  be,  or  to  make,  a  the  most  complex,  catholic  expression — 

law  unto  themselves ;  and  who  seem  bent  an  expression  as  comprehensive  as  hu- 

on  substituting  their  own  theories,  which  manity  itself,  and  covering  all  the  sensu- 

are  of  no  consequence  to  us,  for  facts,  ous,  intellectual,  social,  moral,  and  reli- 

which  are  of  no  consequence  to  them,  gious  susceptibilities  of  our  nature.    In 

We  know  not  how  to  account  for  our  uke  manner,  poetry,  as  the  word  itself 

author's  constant,  Unparalleled  extrava-  implies,  is  a  S3nithesis  and  concrescence 

gances,  except  by  supposing  his  vanity  of  many  elements ;  and  among   these 

so  intense,  that,  the    moment  he  has  elements,  not  the  least  important  is  that 

drawn  attention  to  a  thing,  he  cannot  of  verbal  harmony.      Thought,  image, 

choose  but  step  between,  and  enjoy  the  feeling  and  music  enter  aUke  into  the 

gaze.     He  seems  unwilling  to  see  or  structure  and  substance  of  poetry ;  and 

show    anything  as  it,  or  as  others  see  if  either  element  be  in  excess  or  defi- 

and  show  it.    He  cannot  endure  to  share  ciency,  the  work  is  proportionably  imper- 

the  credit  of  his  work  with  nature.    He  feet.      Thus    the    whole    structure   is 

must  have  a  truth  altogether  his  own,  homogeneous,  accordant,  consentaneous ; 

else  he  will  none  of  it ;  Test,  as  in  Shak-  and  the  head,  the  heart,  the  eye,  the  ear, 

speare,  we  should  forget  the  giver  in  the  all  our  susceptibilities  of  sensuous  and 

gift.    So  inordinate  is  his  passion  for  spiritual  communication,  are  moved  and 

originality,  that  he  will  even  embrace  satisfied  together ;  and  pertiaps  none  of 

absurdity  and  falsehood  to  compass  it.  them  will  move  to  much  purpose,  save  in 

He  therefore  suffers  no  object  in  nature  a  concert  of  them  all.      Accordingly, 

to  pass  him,  until  he  has  discolored  and  Milton  speaks  of  a  poetical  frame  of 

disfigured  it  with  the  marks  of  his  own  mind,    as    ''  thoughts  which    voluntary 

ingenuity;  cannot  bear  to  part  with  the  move  harmonious  numbers;"  that  is,  a 

gift  until  he  has  spoilt  it  by  writing  it  all  state  of  mind  in  which  the  thoughts 

over  with  the  giver's  name.  spontaneouslv    flow    into    "  numerous 

We  must  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  verse,"  as  the  only  audible  expression 

our  author's  versification,  if,  indeed,  he  of  that  rhythmical  tendency  which  seems 

can  be  said  to  have  any  versification,  to  pervade  and  govern  all    the  higher 

Poetry  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most  movements  of  our  nature.     Thus  the 

comprehensive  and  catholic  form  of  com-  true  poet  is  at  once  a  painter  and  a  musi* 
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cian;   expressing   thought  and  feeling    sists  merely  of  articulate  wind,  ingenions- 
both   pictorially   and   musically  at  the    ly  done  into  verse.    However,  it  is  very 
same  time ;  blending,  creating  the  ele-    popular,  especially  with  the  female  and 
ments  and  functions  of  light  and  sound,    juvenile  puolic ;  so.  Heaven  defend  that 
of  imagery  and  melody,  of  vision  and    we  should  speak  disrespectfully  of  it. 
hearing,  into  one    movement  and  one    We  will  only  add,  that,  being  but  lip- 
result.    In  poetry,  however,  imagery  and    deep  in  its  origin,  it  is  of  course  but  ear- 
melody  bear  much  the  same  remion  to    deep  in  its  effects ;  so  that  all  it  can  do  is, 
thought  and  feeling, as  body  docs  to  soul ;    to  tickle  the  hearing  awhile,  and  then  die. 
the  former,  though  essential  to  the  true.        Such  is  not  the  mult  with,  our  author ; 
full  expression  of  the  latter,  are  subor-    no  one  can  charge  him  with  excess  of 
dinate  to  the  latter.    Thought  and  feel-    melody.      His  versification  is  monoto- 
ing,  to  be  effectively  expressed,  have  to    nously  irregular — ^it  is  as  ragged  and 
be  embodied  to  the  senses ;  and  imagery    jagged  as  a  cross-cut  saw.     W'ith  all 
and  melody  are  their  fittest  embodiment,    other  great  poets,  harmony  has  been  the 
But  the  test  of  a  good  body  is,  that  there    rule  and  discord  the  exception ;   with 
be  neither  so  much  nor  so  little  of  it  as    him,    this    order    seems    reversed :    as 
to  attract  particular  attention ;  that  there    others  indulge  in  discords  to  keep  their 
be  enough  of  it  to  hold,  and  yet  not  so    harmony  from  tiring,  so  he  seems  to 
much  as  to  hide,  the  spirit  which  it  en-    indulge  in  harmonies  to  keep  his  discoid 
shrines ;  that,  in  a  word,  the  soul  be    from  tiring.     He  had  resolved,  we  should 
neither  lost  out  of  it,  nor  buried  up  in  it.    think,  that  his  manner    should  be  as 
In  like  manner,  the  test  of  good  expres-    original  as  his  matter ;  and  knew  not 
sion  in  poetry  if?,  that  there  be  neither  so    how  to  carry  out  his  resolution,  save  by 
much  nor  so  little  as  to  divert  the  mind    choosing  what  everybody  else   had  re- 
from  what  is  expressed ;  that  there  be    jected.    We  trust  he  will  be  safe  from 
enough  of  it  to  keep  the  thought  for  us,    the  annoyances  of  imitation.    His  styte 
and  yet  not  so  much  as  to  keep  the  thought    has  neither  the  rhythm  of  verse  nor  of 
from  us.     "  Something  too  much  of  tliis."    prose ;  nay,  it  has  not  the  rhythm  of  any- 
Pope's  verse  has  been  justly  censured    thing,  unless  of  chaos  or  bedlam.     We 
for  its  "  creamy  smoothness,"  its  monoto-    should  suppose  he    had   cultivated  his 
nous  regularity.     Though  perfectly  load-    musical  ear  in  filing  and  rasping  cast- 
ed  down  with  thought,  and  not  particu-    iron  plates.     We  had  not  imagined  that 
larly  deficient    in    imagery,  it  has  an    such  a  crude,  awkward,  bungling,  nn- 
excess  of  sweetness  which  operates  to  the    couth,  grotesque  piece  of  versification 
reader's  annoyance.     We   cannot  call    could  be  wrought  out  of  the  English  lan- 
thc    versification    harmonious,  for    the    g^age.     How  his  Pegasus  could  have 
melody  is  puslied  into  disproportions,  and    traveled  such  a  long,  rough,  nigged  jour- 
therefore  into  disharmony  with  the  other    ney,  without  jarring  its  teeth  all  out,  is 
elements,  so  as  to  hinder  rather  than    beyond  our  comprehension.      He  even 
help  a  just  appreciation  of  them.     It  is    seems  to  affect  what  is  ugly  and  offensive 
as  if  one  part  in  a  musical  concert  should    in  language  ;  goes  out  of  his  way  to  get 
be  played  so  loud  as  to  drown  rather  tlian    it ;   sacrifices  grammar  and  perspicuity 
complete  tlie  harmony  of  the  other  parts,    to  compass  it ;  as  though  he  were  under 
and  thus  prevent  that  abandonment  of    a  fascination  of  deformity,  and  supposed 
mind  to  the  whole,  which  forms  its  ap-    that    ugliness,   if   pushed   far  enough, 
propriatc  effect.     Still  worse,  however,    would  become  beautiful  and  attractive. 
is  it  with  a  species  of  so-called  poetry —    But,  seriously,  his  versification  is  alto- 
the  work  of  certain  melodists  or  musical    getlier  the  worst  we  have  ever  seen  ;  it 
grammarians — which    it    is    now    very    is  madness,  without  any  method  ;  imper- 
mucli  the  fashion  to  admire  and  rehearse,    tinency,  without  any  reason  mixed  with 
esjx|cially  among  those  who  have  got  so    it.     His  irregularities  are  so  far  from 
spiritual  as  to  see  all  paradise  in  mere    relieving    the    otherwise     monotonous 
vibrations  of  air ; — poetry  in  which  the    movement,  that,  as  we  said  before,  they 
true  order  of  the  poetic  elements  is  re-    form  a  monotony  by  themselves :   dis- 
versed — thought    made    subordinate   to    cords  are  the  most  prominent  element  in 
music,  instead  of  music  to  thought —    the  work  ;  are  constantly  grating  on  the 
sense  tlie  vehicle  of  sound,  instead  of    reader's   ear,   distracting   his   attention, 
sound  tlie  veliicle  of  sense — ^and  which,    diverting  his  thoughts.      The  mind  is 
being  designed  altogether  for  the  ear,  baa    neither  allowed  to  trot,  nor  amble,  nor 
little  imagery  and  less  thought,  and  con-    pace,  nor  gallop ;    all  movements   are 
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jumbled  in  together ;  and  no  sooner  does  Mayhap  eren  God  may  walk  among  His 
the  mind  get  started  in  any  one  of  them,  saints, 

than  it  is  jerked  off  into  anolJier.     The  ^^  eminence  and  brightness  like  yon  moon, 

verse  is  thus  a  perpetual  tantalization  of  Mildly  outbeaming  all  the  beads  of  light 

the  ear,  a  constant  succession  of  expec-  ^'^^'Jf  °'®J   night's    proud,  dark   brow, 

tations  and  disappointments  ;  no  sooner  „  strangely  fair 

does  the  ear  set  itself  to  enjoy  music,  ^'"^  J^Zi;^:^^^''''  ""^''^  ^"^'^  ^""^^ 

than  the  music  is  snatched  away  from  it ;  jj^  halfrefoieing  in.  Us  own  strong  fire, 

no  sooner  does  the  ear  set  itself  to  do  Making  itself  a  lonelihood  of  light, 

without  music,  than  the  music  is  thrust  How  can  the  beauty  of  material  things 

upon  it.      Thus  continually  plucked  on  So  win  upon  the  heart  and  work  upon  the 
and  off,  with  too  much  music  to  let  it  mind, 

sleep,  and  not  enough  to  keep  it  awake.  Unless  like-natured   with   them  ?     Are 
the  ear  is  held  in  just  that  state  which  is  great  things 

most  vexatious  and  distressing.     Such  a  And  thoughts  of  the  same  blood  ?" 

versification  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  The  next  is  from  the  hero's  account  of 

best    of   thinkers  ;    Shakspeare    would  his  interview  with  the  Angel  of  Earth, 

have  sunk  beneath  it,  Milton  could  never  of  whom  he  says, 

have  stood  up  under  it :  in  short,  there  ««  The  shadow  of  a  cloud  upon  a  lake, 

never  was  an  author  whose  matter  was  O'er  which  the  wind  hath  all  day  held  his 
good  enough  to  redeem  such  a  style ;  nor,  breath, 

we  may  add,  was  there  ever  an  author  /*  not  more  calm  and  fair  than  her  dear 
whose  style  was  good  enough  to  redeem  face^ 

such  matter.  "  'Twas  on  a  lovely  summer  afternoon. 

Judging  merely  from  the  specimens  Close  by  the  grassy  maze  of  a  deep  tarn, 

we  have  given,  our  readers  may  be  sur-  Nigh  half-way  up  a  mountain,  that  we 
prised  to  hear  that  there  is  some  genuine  stood,       ,      .        .       , 

poetry  in  the  book.    It  seems  hardly  ere-  \^^  ^^^  angel,  when  she  told  me  this. 

£ble  that  any  one,  capable  of  true  pbetry,  ^^°^t """  ^"^  ^      ^J^^k  °f  •  \*7i?"'  i'-^® 

should  ever  indul^  in  such  absurdlstuff  ^^'Tavelet^s'"''*  '  ^'^        ^^    ^°^ 

as  we  have  been  quoting.     But  as  no  Came  crowding,  dancing  to  the  brink,  like 
man  is  wise  at  all  hours,  so,  perhaps,  thoughts 

few  men  are  foolish  at  all  hours.     The  Unto  our'lips.    Before  us  shone  the  sun. 

truth  is,   no    book   can    be   accurately  The  angel  wavedher  hand  ere  she  begun, 

judged  from  mere    specimens ;  for  the  As  bidding  earth  be  still.      The  birds 
viewing  of  a  thing  by  poets  of  course  ceased  singing, 

brings  us  at  once  into  the  regions  of  The  trees  from  breathing,  and  the  lake 

inequalities.    Without  attempting  to  ex-  ^    smoothed  down 

plain  how  such  different  waters  could  -^«^^  shimng  wrinkle,  and  the  wind 

flow  from  the  same  spring  we  will  sim-  Time 'l^nt   him    o'er  his  scythe,   and, 
ply  assure  the  reader,  that  there  are  good  listening,  wept ;  ^      '         ' 

passages  in  the  book ;  severad  that  would  The  circling  world  reined  in  her  lightning 
do  honor  to  a  second  or  third-rate  poet,  pace 

and  some  even  that  might  not  disgrace  a  a  moment ;  Ocean  hushed  his  snow-maned 
first-rate  poet.    We  will  produce  a  few  of  steeds, 

the  passages  which  strike  us  as  most  wor-  And  a  cloud  hid  the  sun,  as  does  the  hand 

thy  of  honorable  mention.     The  first  is  A  meditative  face." 

from  the  hero's  reflections  at  midnight  •  ,,  , 

«  All  things  are  calm,  and  fair,  and  passive.  Here  is  another  passage  of  the  descrip- 

^2x1^5  tive  kind  from  Lucifer,  which  strikes  us 

Looks  as  if  lulled  upon  an  angel's  lap  as  very  clever : 
Into  a  breathless,  dewy  sleep  ;  so  still,  "  Layer  on  layer 

That  we  can  only  say  of  things,  they  be,  Grod  made  earth,  fashioned  it,  and  hard- 
The  lakelet  now,  no  longer  vexed  with  ened  it 

gusts,  ^  Into  the  great,  bright,  useful  thing  it  is. 

Replaces  in  her  breast  the  pictured  moon,  Its  seas  life-crowded,  and  soul-hallowed 
Pearled  round  with  stars;  sweet  imaged  lands 

scene  of  time  ^  He  girded  with  the  girdle  of  the  sun  ; 

To  come,  perchance,  when,  this  vain  life  Veined  it  with  gold  and  dusted  it  with 

o'erspent,  gems. 

Earth  may  some  purer  being's  presence  Lined  it  with  Are,  and  round  its  heart- fir* 

bear ;  showed 
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Rock-ribf  nnbretlnble ;  until  at  lact  To  glosi  miide«df ;  tb  triAe  frith  griit 

Earth  took  her  shining  station  as  tfftur,  troths; 

In  heaven's  dark  hall,  high  op  the  crowd    To  pit  the  brain  againet  the  hMrC,  and 


plead 
Wit  befora  wisdom  ;r-theaa  are  the  worJA 

ways:  ■   .  ^ 

It  teaiphes  us  to  ksa  in  etowifa  wlMt  «• 
Most  aitev  seek  aloi^e-H«iir.  inimceifea.'* 

*«  What  Ian  to  die  f 
I  cannot  hold  the  meaoiog  man  ttian  tan 
An  oak's  arms  dasp  Uie  bhak  that  btowf 
on  if 

"  We  live  in  deeila,  not  yam^  in  t]uNi|^il«» 

notbreathsy 
In  feelings,  not  in  figorea  on  a  diaL"* 

«« Great  thoughts  are  still  as  atara;  and 

Besides  occasional  passages  like  tbese^    -,,.  I'JlJ^A'J^u  !?^„.^ 

the  book  contains  ST^  nombeTof    Stir  notjhough  many  systena  t«id  rmnid 

detached  thoughts  and  images,  not  un- 
worthy to  be  remembered,  and  some  of  « i  have  studied  my  own  Ufe^ 

which,  if  properly  read,  will  be  apt  to  Andknow'tisliketoatear-ldi8teredl«ttBr« 

make  themselves  remembered.    We  ¥rill  Which  holdeth  fruit  and  proof  oC  deiapar 
add  such  of  these  as  most  readily  occur  feeling  '  ' 

to  us.  Thuk  the  poor  pen  can  utter*  or'tba  eje 

discover.'*  ■ 

••When  we  have  truth,  she  is  so  cold  «  The  poet's  pen's  the  true  divining  fe* 

And  proud  we  know  not  what  to  do  with    xMrui^uiZ^tSL  f.«»>rf.  *i..  s».J?fc.^ 
her: 


of  worlds." 

And  here  is  one  atiU  better,  from  die 
Parson : 

*•  I  now,  an  early  riser,  love  to  hail 

The  dreamy  stru^es  of  the  stars  with  lif^, 

And  the  recovering  breath  of  earth,  sleep* 

drowned. 
Awakening  to  the  wisdom  of  the  sun. 
And  life  of  light  within  the  tent  of  hea- 
ven ; — 
To  kiss  the  feet  of  morning  as  she  walks 
In  dewy  light  along  the  hills,  wliile  they 
Unveil  to  her  their  loveUness." 


Which  tremlues  Co«««rda  the  inner 


We  cannot  understand  her,  cannot  touch ; 

She  makes  us  love  her,  but  she  loves  not  os. 

And  quits  us  as  she  came,  and  looks  not 
back: 

Wherefore  we  fly  to  fiction's  vrarm  em- 
brace. 

With  her  relax  and  bask  ourselves  at  ease ; 

And  in  her  loving  and  unhindering  lap 

Voluptuously  lulled,  we  dream  at  most 

On  truth." 

**  I  loved  her  for  she  was  beautiful ; 
And  that  she  seemed  to  be  all  nature 
And  all  varieties  of  things  in  one : 
Would  sit  at  night  in  clouds  of  tears,  and 

rise 
All  light  and  laughter  in  the  morning^ ;  yea, 
And  that  she  never  schooled  within  her 

breabt 
One  thought  or  feeling,  but  gave  holiday 
To  all." 

**  Millions  never  think  a  noble  thought; 
But,  with  brute  hate  of  brightness,  bay  a 

mind 
Which  drives  the  darkness  out  of  them, 

like  hounds; 
Throw  but  a  false  glare  round  them,  and 

in  shoals 
They  rush  upon  perdition." 

"To  learn 
How  to  detect,  distrust,  despise  mankind ; 
To  ken  a  false,  factitious  glare  'mid  much 
That  shines  with  seeming  saint- like  purity; 


of  feeling. 

Bringing  to  light  and  oae,  die  hid  ftwiaHi 
The  many  sweet,  clear  aooreae  whieh  m 

have 
Of  good  and  beanty  in  our  own  dfif 

bosoms.*^ 

•*  We  live  not  to  ourselves;  ear  weak  ia 

Ufe; 
In  bright  and  ceaseless  labor  aa  a  star 
Which  shineth  unto  aU  worlds  bot  itaelt" 

"  There 's  a  something  in 
The  shape  of  harps,  as  though  they  had 

been  made 
By  music." 

There  are  several  aooga  in  the  booh^ 
some  of  which,  though  marred  bj  tfie 
author's  usual  extravagance,  are  vegr 
touching  and  beautiful.  We  have 
to  extract  but  one  : 


« 


Oh  !  if  we  e'er  have  loved,  lady. 

We  must  forego  it  now : 
Though  sore  the  heart  be  moved,  la^y^ 

When  bound  to  break  its  vow. 

ril  alway  think  on  thee. 
And  thou  sometimes— op  whom,  lady  f' 

And  yet  those  thoughts  must  be 
Like  flowers  flung  on  the  tomb,  lady. 
Then  think  that  1  am  blest,  lady» 

Though  aye  for  thee  1  sigh ; 
In  peace  and  beauty  rest,  lady. 

Nor  mourn  and  mourn  as  I. 
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From  one  we  love  to  part,  lady,  chaff;  you  shall  seek  diem  alL  day  ere 

Is  harder  than  to  die  ;  you  find  them  ;  and  when  you  have  them 

I  iee  it  by  thy  heart,  lady,  they  are  not  worth  the  search."    Because 

I  feel  it  by  thine  eye.  he  had  a  few  good  thoughts,  the  author 

Thy  lightest  look  can  tell  g^^j^g  ^  have  taken  for  granted  that  he 

Thy  heaviest  thought  to  me,  lady ;  ^^^  y^^^^  ^^           ^^^^    that,  to  quote 

Oh  !  I  have  l°^fdjhee  well,  his  own  wordsf"  his  soul  was  hke  the 

^rgt^rrX'L:;^^^^^^^^^  windW  and'sounded  o^y  when.the 

When  bound  to  break  its  vow ;  spirit  Uew.'     Acting  on  this  pnnciple, 

Yet  if  we  ever  loved,  lady,  ne  obviously  mistook  certain  agreeable 

We  must  forego  it  now."  sensations,    arising,    probably,  from    a 

healthy  state  of  the  digestive,  or  nervous, 
With  this  and  another  equally  fine,  per-    or  veinous  system,  for  supernatural  visits 

haps  finer,  beginning,  ings.    It  is  well  known  that  authors  of 

"  Oh,  the  wee  green  neuk,  the  sly  green    ^s  cla^s  are  patly  addicted  to  inspira- 
^g^jj^         *  tions  of  this  kind.    They  are  constantly 

The  wee  sly  neuk  for  me,"  pntXing  forth  their  "glad  animal  move- 

ments as  divine  imbreathings ;  and  the 
of  course  we  have  not  a  word  of  fault  to  result  is,  any  quantity  of  revelations,  or 
find .  utterances  fresh  from  the  Umbo  of  sensual 

For  this  strange  medley,  where  we    emotion,  that  is,  from  the  fool's  paradise, 
thus  have  a  little  divinity  and  a  great    To  hear  such  people  talk  about  inspira- 
deal  of  dirt,  a  few  sunbeams  scattered  in    tion,  reminds  us  of  a  certain  philanthro- 
amidst  heaps  of  rubbish  and  mud,  we    piat  we  have  read  of,  who,  feeling  the 
know  not  how  to  account,  except  that    buttons  of  his  pantaloons  give  way  dur- 
the  author,  though  capable  of  good  things    ing  one  of  his  preachments,  fancied  that 
and  beautiful  things,  has  no  sense  or  per-    Uie  chains  were  falling  from  the  hands 
ception  of  fitness,  or  order,  or  propriety,    of  oppressed  millions.    However,  if  any 
He  seems  to  have  poured  out  whatever    of  the  wise  ones  insist  on  calling  "Festus'* 
came  into  his  mind ;  to  have  uttered    a  poem,'  we  will  not  quarrel  with  them  ; 
everything  he   could,  however  unfitly ;    we  will  only  say,  it  seems  to  us  a  mon- 
as  though  he  thought  it  all  inspired,  sure    strous  mass  of  crudities,  or  rather,  one 
enough,  so  that  he  could  use  no  judg-    monstrous  crudity, 
ment  or  election  in  the  matter.    Perhaps        A  few  remarks,  touching  the  morality 
we  cannot  do  better  than  apply  to  him    and  religion  of  "Festus,"  will  close  this 
some  remarks  of  Ben  Jonson's  touching    article.   Theojpffically  speaking,  the  book 
certain  of  his  contemporaries  :    "  I  deny    js  in  no  wise  a  development  of  an  idea  or 
not,"  says  he,  "  but  that  these  men,  who    principle  into  a  coherent,  original  system, 
always  seek  to  do  more  than  enough,    but  an  eclecticism  of  whatever  is  most 
may  sometimes   happen  on  something    absurd  and  offensive  in  several  systems : 
good  and  great ;  but  very  seldom  :  and    Calvinism,  Fatalism,  Universalism,  Swe- 
when  it  comes,  it  doth  not  recompense    denborgianism,  Pantheism,  and  Ration- 
the  rest  of  their  ill.    It  sticks  out,  per-    alism.    Our  author,  as  he  informs  us  in 
haps,  and  is  more  eminent,  because  all  is    the  person  of  Festus,  is  "  an  ominist  and 
sordid  and  vile  about  it;  as  lights  are    believer  in  all  religions."  And  he  believes 
more  discerned  in  a  thick  darkness  than    in  them  all,  not  merely  as  essays  or  ap- 
a  faint  shadow."    Had  Jonson  written    proximations  towards  "  the  absolutely  true 
with  a  special  eye  to  our  author,  he    religion,"  but  as  fragments  thereof,  yet  to 
could  not  have  given  a  better  description    be  reunited  into  their  original  whole  ;  and 
of  him.  he  probably  designed  his  work  as  an  effort 

So  much  for  the  pretensions  of  this  towards  this  reunion.  In  justice  to  him, 
work  as  a  poem.  Though  containing  however,  we  ought  to  state,  that  he  re- 
some  poetry,  it  has  not  the  least  title,  nor  oards  Christianity  as,  on  the  whole,  the 
the  least  shadow  of  a  title,  to  be  called  a  largest  and  best  of  those  fragments, 
poem.  Viewed,  indeed,  as  a  hterary  pro-  Nevertheless,  he  attributes  no  essential, 
auction  of  any  sort,  it  is  altogether  raw  objective  truth  to  any  of  them,  but  thinks 
and  crude ;  crude  alike  in  the  conception    that 

and  the  execution  ;  crude  as  a  whole,  and    c<  ^n  are  relatively  true  and  false, 
crude  in  the  details ;  at  least,  the  excep-    As  evidence  and  earnest  of 'the  heart 
tions,  like  Gratiano's  reasons, 'Vare  as  two    To  those  who  practice  or  have  faith  im 
grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  them." 
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Accordingly  he  does  not  hold  steadily  to  haustible :  for,  in  nature,  everything  is 
any  one  of  them,  but  goes  about  culling  lated  by  some  inherent  virtue  to  every 
and  collecting  whatever  he  finds  true  in  other  thing  ;  and  science  has  never  yet 
them  all,  or  as  many  as  he  thinks  he  has  exhausted  the  contents  of  a  single  fact, 
mastered.  As  might  be  expected,  there-  This,  then,  is  what  we  mean  by  objec- 
forc,  the  book  is  a  tissue  of  theological  tive  transcendentalism.  It  is  the  trans- 
contradictions,  which  it  is  utterly  impos-  cendentalism  taught  by  Plato  and  Cole- 
sible  to  follow ;  the  reader  seems,  indeed,  ridge ;  and  is  the  opposite  of  that  barren, 
to  understand  tliem  for  a  while,  but  pre-  lifeless  materialism,  which  not  merely 
sently  finds  himself  involved  in  perplexi-  conditions  our  knowledge  on  the  percep- 
tics  which  he  can  get  over  only  by  not  tions  of  sense,  but  limits  it  to  them ;  aiid 
trying  to  understand  them.  Under  this  according  to  which  nature  is  not  a  syiK 
surface,  however,  of  contradictions,  there  tem  of  thin^  pervaded  and  informed  by 
runs  a  tolerably  uniform  spirit  which  may  living,  creative  powers  and  principles,  but 
be  best  defined,  perhaps,  as  subjective  only  a  succession  and  juxtaposition  of 
transcendentalism.  It  is  to  tliis  spirit  that  phenomena.  Here  the  mind  is  obviously 
our  remarks  will  bo  directed.  The  doc-  taken  ouj  of  the  regions  of  truth,  and  life, 
trincs  of  the  book,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  and  law,  and  shut  up  in  a  prison  of  matter 
said  to  have  any,  arc  altogetlier  beneath  and  mechanism.  On  this  ground  there 
criticism ;  they  are  so  exceedingly  absurd,  can  be  no  such  thing  as  morality  or  leli- 
that  no  mind  accessible  to  reason  will  be  gion  at  all ;  right,  duty,  justice,  are  words 
likely  to  understand  them,  or,  if  it  under-  without  meaning ;  law  means  necessity  ; 
stands  them,  will  be  in  any  danger  from  and  government  is  but  a  set  of  municipal 
tliem.  Even  in  respect  of  its  spirit,  the  regulations,  where  no  man  can  possioly 
work,  as  it  concentrates  and  utters  the  do  wrong,  because  might  is  the  very  thing 
filth  of  the  time,  so  it  derives  its  chief  im-  that  constitutes  right.  Nay,  on  this  ground, 
portance  from  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  there  cannot,  properly  speaking,  he  any 
We  called  the  spirit  of  "Festus"  sub-  such  thing  as  science  ;  for  science  aims, 
jective  transcendentalism,  to  distinguish  not  so  much  at  facts,  as  at  the  laws  that 
it  from  a  kind  of  objective  transcendcn-  determine  them,  and  uses  the  former  as 
talism  which  is  generally  thought  in-  exponents  of  the  latter, 
volved  more  or  less  in  all  morality,  and  But  according  to  certain  old-fashioned 
religion,  and  even  science.  Doubtless  ideas,  truth,  Ufe,  law,  though  transcend- 
there  is  sometliing,  both  in  nature  and  ing  tlie  perceptions  of  sense,  are  never* 
revelation,  that  transcends  experience ;  theless  truly  and  essentially  objective,  and 
that  is,  transcends  the  powers  and  percep-  must  be  known  objectively  or  not  at  all. 
tions  of  sense.  The  tilings  we  sec  force  Embodied  in  the  visible  facts  and  forms 
upon  us  a  knowledge  of  things  that  can-  of  nature  and  Scripture,,"  they  steal  access 
not  be  seen.  Nobody,  we  presume,  be-  through  our  senses  to  our  minds ;"  but 
lievca  there  is  nothing  in  a  dog  or  an  oak  we  know  and  can  know  nothing  of  them, 
but  the  visible  structure ;  on  the  Contrary,  save  as  they  are  thus  embodied.  To  learn 
one  can  hardly  help  regarding  the  visible  them,  in  short,  tlie  mind  has  to  resort  and 
structure  as  the  residence  of  something  submit  to  the  visible  facts  and  forms  in 
invisible.  Thus,  in  the  objects  of  sense  which  they  are  objectively  presented ;  that 
the  mind  recognizes  something  akin  to  is,  the  mind  has  to  receive  them  from 
itself,  yet  perfectly  distinct  from  itself ;  without,  and  can  in  nowise  produce  them 
and  nature  seems  replete  with  vital  powers  from  it««elf  Deferring  and  submitting  to 
and  principles  suspended  and  developed  those  facts  and  forms,  the  mind  continu- 
in  material  forms.  Indeed,  we  can  hardly  ally  learns  more  and  more  of  their  con- 
think  of  truth,  life,  law,  otherwise  than  tents,  as  it  becomes  more  and  more  capa- 
as  things  spiritual  and  invisible,  under-  ble  of  them ;  has  sometliing  solid  and 
lying  and  informing  visible,  material  permanent  to  rest  upon,  and  is  thus  saved 
things.  The  mind  recognizes  these  things,  fruin  the  captivity  and  thraldom  of  theories 
because  like-natured,  congenerate,  with  and  abstractions.  Hence  we  may  oflen 
them  ;  perceives  truth  and  life,  liecause  hear  a  man  of  sense  and  experience,  who 
itself  is  veriform  and  viviform — as  the  has  learnt  enough  of  things  to  know  he 
eye  receives  light  in  virtue  of  its  luci-  has  not  exhausted  them,  saying  to  a  con- 
formity. Nay,  the  objects  that  we  see  ceited,  glib-tongued  theorist :  "My  dear 
contain  something  that  transcends  not  sir,  please  give  me  some  facts  ;  a  handful 
only  the  senses  but  the  understanding ;  of  these  will  outweigh  a  cart-load  of  your 
something  mysterious,  inexplicable,  inex-  theories."    And  he  is  right  in  speaking 
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thas ;  for  facts  are  many-flided ;  present  deny.    The  old  materiaEgm,  dierefore, 

the  elements  of  truth  in  their  harmony  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  this  ;  for  the  one 

and  co-existence  ;  and  so  express  a  mulr  is  lifeless  and  barren,  produces  nothing  ; 

iUudinous  meaning  which  it  is  not  in  the  the  other  produces  what  is  far  worse  than 

power  of  theories  and  abstractions  to  con-  nothing,  is  prolific  of  whatever  is  loath- 

vey.    Indeed,  it  is  by  recognizing  truth,  some  amid  diabolical,  of  unspeakable  pride, 

be«,uty,  good,  as  existing  wiuout,  that  the  and  conceit,  and  vain-glory,  and  selS- 

mind   unfolds  something  within  corre-  sufficiency. 

sponding  to  them ;  it  is  ]^  receiving  and  According  to  this  system,  God  is  re- 
obeying  law  as  an  objective  reality,  that  vealed  to  us,  not  in  what  He  has  made 
the  mind  develops  it  as  a  subjective  prin-  and  said,  but  in  what  we  chance  to  think 
ciple :  and  if  the  mind  presumes  to  reject  and  feel ;  and  as  no  two  minds  have  the 
the  external  embodiments  of  truth  and  same  thoughts  and  feelings,  aiui  even 
law,  to  dispense  with  the  facts  in  which  those  of  the  same  mind  are  constantly 
they  are  objectively  disclosed,  and  goes  changing,  of  course  no  two  individuafe 
into  itself  in  quest  of  them,  it  will  only  have  the  same  God,  nor  any  one  indK- 
substitute  its  own  notions  and  feelings  vidual  the  same  God  two  consecutive 
for  them.    Here,  then,  the  mind  is  obvi-  days.    In  other  words,  God  is  but  a  creft- 
ously  directed  to  external  sources,  and  tion  of  the  mind ;  heaven  but  a  state  of 
dependent  on  external  objects ;  has  its  the  mind  ;  the  passage  to  heaven  lies 
centre  out  of  itself ;  finds  peace  and  through  ourselves ;  our  own  spirits  are 
strength  by  moving  in  harmony  with  the  the  Door ;  and  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and 
order  it  is  placed  amidst ;  is  concerned  to  the  Life  is  to  be  found  in  our  own  hearts, 
reform  itself,  rather  than  its  whereabout ;  Or  rather,  on  this  ground,  we  have  and 
to  shape  itself  to  truth  and  right,  instead  can  have  no  God  at  all,  but  are  under  the 
of  misshaping  truth  and  right  unto  itself;  sweet  necessity  of  deifying  our  own  pa»> 
is  the  creature  and  pupil  of  God,  a|^  sions  and  conceptions ;  fdl  our  worsnip^ 
nature,  and  society,  not  the  author  or  reverence,  obedience  aredue  to  the  divine, 
censor  of  them ;  has  something  to  aspire  inefiable,  transcendental  *'  Me ;"  and  when 
to  and  learn  from,  an  opportunity  to  erect  we  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  we  need 
itself  above  itself:  and  tne  natural  result  but  come  to  this  same  **  Me,*'  and  it  will 
is,  reverence,  docility,  obedience,  self-  give  us  rest    In  shoit,  every  man  is  t* 
renunciation.  be,  or  to  make  a  truth,  a  law,  a  religion, 
At   present,  however,   the   worid  is  a  God,  a  Saviour,  a  heaven,  for  himself ; 
favored  with  a  set  of  teachers  who  have  is  to  fence  himself,  if  possible,  entirely 
discovered  that  the  things  we  have  been  within  himself,  and  fence  everything  else 
iqieakingof  have  only  a  subjective  ori^n  entirely  out  of  himself;  must  refuse  to 
and  existence.    The  scope  of  their  in-  stand  on  the  earth,  and  hang  self-balanced 
stmctions  is,  that  if  we  would  find  truth,  on  his  own  centre ;  must  scorn  to  be  up- 
beauty,  good,  we   must   introvert   our  held  by  any  external  support,  and  assert 
thoughts,  go  into  ourselves,  and  prosecute  the  inalienable  right  to  hold  himself  up 
voyages  of  discovery  among  our  own  by  his  own  breeches, 
sentiments  and  conceptions.    For  facts.  Therefore  it  is,  thai  the  leading  trans- 
they  substitute  consciousness ;  for  exter-  cendentalists  among  us  have  beixNne  so 
nal  objects,  states  of  mind :  and  a.s,  ac-  stale,  and  sapless,  and  barren,    daiming 
cording  to  the  old  system,  truth,  life,  law,  to  be  sufficient  for  themselves,  despising 
onderhe  visible  facts  and  forms,  and  so  facts,  renouncing  all  objective  trusts,  cuU 
transcend  perception,  so,  according  to  ting  themselves  ofi*   from  external  re- 
this,  they  underlie  thought  and  feeling,  sources,  and  isolating  themselves  alto- 
and  so  transcend  introversion.    Instecul  gether  within  themselves  ;  without  sym* 
of  facts,  therefore,  we  are  to  take  con-  pathy,  and  without  docility ;  ambitious  to 
sciousness  as  the  exponent  of  them ;  the  produce,  but  scorning  to  be  replenished 
proper  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  tliem.  from  without ;  carrying  their  head  so 
We  are  to  admit,  indeed,  the  outward  ex-  high,  in  short,  that  no  streams  can  flow 
istence  of  what  is  seen  and  temporal,  but  into  them,  they  of  course  run  themselves 
the  things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal  dry,  and  wither  up  in  the  solitude  of  their 
have  no  reality  but  within  us.    Thus,  in  own  self-sufficiency.    As  they  began  by 
respect  of  exteriml  objects,^  this  system  refusing  to  be  taught  and  nmueo^ed  by 
difl^rs  from  the  materialism  alluded  to  the  pa^  so  they  have  loel  their  power  to 
above,  only  in  making  us  substitute  our«  teacn  and  influence  the  present    Lest 
selves  for  what  the  other  teaches  us  to  their  light  sfaookl  owe  something  to  Uw 
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Burroonding  atmosphere,  they  enclose  it  is  involved  in  the  author's  avowed  pre- 
in  an  exhausted  receiver.  They  fail  of  ference  of  thoughts  to  thin^,  of  feelingt 
originality,  because  they  date  everything  to  facts ;  in  his  manifest  inclination  to 
frooi  themselves,  and,  in  their  overween-  speak  as  one  having  authority,  in  the 
ing  self-confidence,  put  forth  as  original  very  things  where  he  has  least  riefat  to 
such  impressions  as  most  men  have,  sp^ik  at  all ;  in  his  attributing  a  divine 
though  few  are  so  conceited  as  to  publish  origin  and  sanction  to  his  own  instincts 
them ;  for,  after  concluding  there  is  no  and  impulses,  putting  forth  his  amatorr 
divinity  but  within  us,  the  next  step  is,  to  motions  and  carnal  appetites  for  sach 
conclude  thatwhatever  comes  from  within  virtues  and  affections  as  came  only  by 
us  must  be  very  divine.  They  give  out  grace,the  slow,  silent  growth  of  religions 
as  truth  whatever  seem's  true  to  them,  doctrine  and  discipline ;  in  his  regaiding 
though  science  or  experience  may  have  a  external  objects  and  announcements  as 
thousand  times  provchd  it  false,  ignorant  but  occeudons  to  develop  the  innate  wis- 
of  other  men's  knowledge,  they  fancy  dom  of  the  heart,  and  so  freely  Bvh- 
themselves  to  have  made  discoveries,  be-  stituting  his  own  sentiments  and  concop- 
cause  they  have  not  docility  enough  to  tions  for  the  objects  and  announcements 
learn  what  was  known  before.  Most  of  that  occasioned  them ;  in  his  elevating 
what  they  glory  in  as  original  is  as  old  the  spontaneous  promptings  of  nature  to 
as  sin ;  and  about  the  only  thing  to  be  the  rank  of  objective  truth,  presuming 
learnt  from  them  is  their  own  indocility.  everything  to  be  good  which  gives  him 
Such,  then,  is  the  moral  and  rehgious  pleasure,  everything  bod  which  his  indi- 
spirit  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  nation  rejects ;  framing  a  religion  for 
"  Festus  "  is  written.  This  subjective  himself  out  of  his  own  desires  and  inven- 
transcendentalism  runs  through  the  work  tions ;  making  Revelation  derive  its  an* 
as  a  sort  of  undercurrent,  occasionally  thority  from  the  heart  to  which  it  is  ad- 
emerging  to  the  surface  in  expressions  dressed;  subjecting  whatever  comes  as 
like  uie  following:  duty  to  his  own  judgment,  thus  making 

himself  a  law  unto  it,  instead  of  receiving 

"  Oh  !  there  is  naught  on  earth  worth  being  it  as  a  law  unto  himself. 

Ij'io^nt                      ,    .u    r>  J  Thus,  as  might  be  expected,  our  an- 

But  God  and  our  own  souls,  the  God  we  thor's  moral  and  religious  creed  is  all  of 

Withirour  hearts  "  *  P^^®  ^^^*^  ^^  literary  creed ;  the  spirit 

Witbm  our  hearts.  ^  ^^  ^.^^.j^^  j^^  ^j^^^^  respects,  is  insepan. 

"  'Tis  but  the  sense  and  soul  ^y  part  and  parcel  with  the  same  intense 

We  have  of  God  within  us,  that  can  serve  Bubjectiveness  which  we  charged  upon  it 

us."  as  a  work  of  art ;  and  is  equally  fatal  to 

the  author's  claims  as  an  artist  and  as  a 

**  'Tis  man  aye  makes  moralist    As  in  books  he  finds  no  mean- 

His  own  God  and  bis  hell.'*  ing,  so  in  nature  and  Revelation  he  finds 

no  truth,  no  law,  no  God,  but  what  he 

,,  .      .  ,       ,"  ??^^®". '®  n°  Pu     '  brings  to  them.    He  has  discovered  that 

Unless  It  be  a  place  with  God,  all-where.  «  ^^  thoughts  we  think  subsist  the  same 

It  18  the  being  li^^^^^^l^^fj;^^^^  in  God,  as  stars  in  heaven."    As,^ 

Theconsciousnessofhappmessanapower.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^ 

"  In  all  of  us  God  hath  his  agony ;  ^®^'  significance  from  the  mind  that  con- 

We  are  the  cross  and  death  of  God,  and  templates  them,  so  of  course  there  is 

grave,"  nothing  in  them  for  him  to  learn.    If, 

therefore,  a  Revelation  comes  to  him,  in* 

But  this  spirit  forms  the  support,  not  the  stead  of  receiving  it  in  order  thai  he  may 

surface  of  the  book ;  is  rather  everywhere  study  and  know  its  contents,  he  receives 

tacitly  assumed  than  anywhere  openly  it  oidy  because  and  so  far  as  he  already 

expressed.     All  the  characters  agree  in  understands  and  approves  them  ;  instead 

presupposing  it  as  the  root  and  l^is  of  of  submitting  his  mind  to  the  Written 

their  thoughts ;  it  is  the  common  sub-  Word  in  faith,  to  be  regenerated  and 

stratum  of  all  their  notions  and  senti-  sanctified  thereby  into  a  Iciiowledge  of 

ments  ;  appears  not  so  much  in  their  the  truth,  he  subjects  the  Written  Word 

words  as  in  the  breath  their  words  are  to  his  "  Me,"  and  makes  it  say  whatever 

made  of;  in  short,  it  is  the  soul  of  the  the  ''  Me  "  tfiinks  it  ought  to  say,  or  else 

work,  wliich,  though  itself  unseen,  gives  has  nothing  to  do  with  it :  that  is,  his 

cast  and  complexion  to  what  is  seen.    It  faith  is  in  no  wise  in  the  Author  of  the 
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gift,  but  only  in  his  ov^n  judgment  of  Having  thns  gone  die  loundB,  it  is  to  be 

what  is  given;  and  he  values  it, not  as  a  hoped  it  will  now -.return  to  its  own 

fountain  of  doctrine,  but  as  a  support  to  place. 

his  own  inventions  ;  marvelously  de-  And  our  author  everywhere  attributes 
lighted  of  course  to  find  Heaven  pro-  to  his  characters,  from  the  highest  to  the 
claiming  his  own  thoughts,  and  disclosing  lowest,  the  same  subjectiveness  which  he 
to  him  His  own  wisdom,  and  presuming  practices  himself.  Thus,  he  speaks  of 
that,  as  he  had  anticipated  the  matter  of  God  as  **  loving  only  his  own  spirit,"  and 
Revelation,  so  he  could  supersede  the  as  "  worshiping  himself  etemaUy  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  reveued.  Thus  great  glass  of  Uiings."  In  the  self-same 
he  just  reverses  the  old  order  of  things ;  spirit  are  all  his  love-scenes  written, 
makes  his  perceptions  the  test  and  mea-  His  lovers  everywhere  appear  occujned, 
sure  of  truth,  instead  of  making  truth  not  with  tlie  object  of  their  passion,  but 
the  test  and  measure  of  his  perceptions,  with  the  passion  itself;  in  each  othei^s 
Hence  the  peculiarly  vicious  and  beauty  they  seem  to  see  only  the  beauty 
vitiating  tendency  of  his  book ;  the  sen-  of  their  own  emotions ;  are  always  adf- 
suality  of  its  love,  the  irreverence  of  its  miring  and  talking  about  their  heavenly 
religion,  the  licentiousness  of  its  morals,  sentiments ;  do  not  so  mnch  love  each 
the  vulgarity  of  its  manners.  From  the  other,  indecKl,  as  love  the  exquisite  feel- 
principle  that  every  man  is  a  revealer  ings  they  have  of  each  other ;  at  once 
unto  himself,  that  external  objects  are  conceiving  the  objects  very  divine,  to 
but  mirrors  for  self-contemplation,  and  give  them  so  much  pleasure,  and  them- 
that  his  own  heart  is  to  him  the  only  selves  very  divine,  to  take  so  much 
source  of  truth  and  good,  he  very  natu-  pleasure  in  them.  Hence  we  have  any 
rally  infers  that  everything  is  true  and  quantity  of  such  stuflT,  as  would  far  bet- 
good  which  comes  from  his  heart.  Ac^  ter  become  the  regions  of  prostitution 
cordingly,  his  attitude  towards  Revelation  than  the  bowers  of  chaste  afibction, 
is  rather  one  of  patronage  than  of  depend-  dignified  with  the  name  of  love,  and  set 
ence ;  and  its  effect  is,  not  so  much  to  forth  as  a  social  religion.  Such  a  repre- 
correct  him  as  to  persuade  him  he  needs  sentation  of  love  is  really  but  an  apo- 
no  correction :  from  the  example  of  its  theo'«is  of  lust,  and  ought  to  be  so  re- 
authors,  he  only  infers  the  right  to  speak  garded.  Let  it  be  once  settled,  indeed, 
as  they  did,  and  so  undertakes  to  rival  that  our  own  hearts  are  paramount  objects 
them  in  their  own  mission.  As  he  sees  of  trust,  our  proper  guides  to  truth  and 
no  meaning  but  his  own  in  external  ob-  wisdom,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  delu- 
jects,  he  of  course  sees  in  them  any  sions  and  deviltries  that  will  have  poe- 
meaning  he  happens  to  choose,  and  thus  session  of  us ;  reason  itself  will  be  bribed 
holds  them  responsible  for  whatever  to  support  the  wrongs  of  passion ;  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  he  chances  to  have  light  we  have  from  nature  will  be  turned 
in  their  presence.  Studying  things  not  into  darkness ;  and  *'  the  candle  of  the 
to  learn  from  them,  but  to  find  in  them  Lord  within  us,"  instead  of  being  lighted 
what  he  already  knows,  or  thinks  he  by  truth,  will  melt  away  in  the  enthu- 
knows,  he  of  course  perverts  and  falsifies  siasm  of  self-conceit.  Assuredly,  if  we 
everything  he  studies ;  if  he  anywhere  wish  to  find  truth,  beauty,  good,  we  had 
jpets  an  element  of  truth,  he  at  once  turns  better  look  out  of  ourselves,  nay,  almost 
It  into  a  lie,  by  detaching  it  from  its  anywhere  rather  than  in  ourselves ;  seek- 
harmony  and  co-existence  with  other  ing  them  within  our  own  hearts,  we  shall 
elements.  Going  to  Scripture,  for  ex-  only  be  drawn  to  love  their  opposites  ; 
ample,  brimful  of  something  which  he  indeed,  our  very  seeking  them  there  im- 
chooses  to  call  love,  and  there  finding  the  plies  a  secret  preference  of  their  oppo- 
Creator  set  forth  as  a  God  of  love,  he  sites ;  and  the  very  wish  to  find  them 
concludes  that  love,  and  especially  his  would  prompt  us  to  look  far  elsewhere, 
love,  is  a  very  divine  thing,  sure  enough.  Undoubtedly,  in  pome  sense,  though  it 
fresh  from  heaven ;  abstracts  this  attribute  might  puzzle  anybody  to  tell  what,  Siere 
from  the  others,  deifies  his  own  abstrac-  is  truth  in  the  maxim,  that  in  our  age  we 
tions,  and  then,  for  the  God  of  love,  sub-  ought  to  remember  and  reverb  the  dreams 
Btitutes  and  worships  his  miserable  deifi-  of  youth ;  but  in  such  sense  as  it  is  im- 
cation  of  love.  This  pestilent  stuff  was  plied  throughout  ^  Festus,"  and  general- 
first  spawned  from  Topnet  upon  Germany,  ly  used  by  transcendentalists,  it  is  one  of 
then  transferred  from  Germany  to  Eng-  the  falsest  and  vforet  maxims  ever  given, 
land,  and  finally  fjxnn  England  to  America.  For,  if  the  human  heart  contains  tiid 
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genns  of  the  noblest  plants,  it  aim  con*  breath  of  our  spiritual  life,  and  through 
tains  the  (rerma  of  the  vilest  weeds ;  the  which  the  awful  spirit  of  nomui  reftsoB 
plants  require  patient,  skillful  culture,  tlie  — a  thing  tliat  is  rather  ofer  ns  than  in 
weeds  grow  fast  enough  of  themselves ;  us — by  a  well-ordered  doctrine  and  dis- 
and  who  knows  not  that  the  culti\*ation  cipline  gradually  passes  and  ^rows  into 
of  the  former  involves  the  careful  uproot-  an  individual  possession.  It  is  by  lay- 
ing and  extiniguishingof the  latter?  The  alty  to  those  institntions  that  oar  man- 
ignorance  of  childhood  is  indeed  beauti-  hood  truly  unfolds  itself,  that  we  beoooM 
ful,  because  coupled  with  innocence ;  and  partakers  and  inheritors  of  the  Divine  ^/Ws- 
to  be  innocent,  is  a  kind  of  wisdom :  but  dom,  which,  working  through  nature  and 
it  is  hardly  in  our  nature  to  pass  directly  l*rovidenco. foundedand fiiishioned  then; 
from  innocence  to  virtue  ;  and  to  recover  it  is  by  revering  and  obeying  the  forma  in 
us  from  the  depravity  we  fall  into,  re-  which  truth  and  law  are  thus  embodied, 
quires  a  far  higner  wisdom  than  we  fall  that  they  become  assimilated  and  incor- 
from.  poratcd  into  the  substance  of  oar  nunds, 
It  is  from  a  feigned  or  fancied  rover-  building  us  up  into  the  strength,  and  bean- 
ence  for  what  they  call  the  dreams  of  and  majesty  of  their  own  being :  and 
their  youth,  that  divers  people  have  come  of  our  transcendental  prophets  who  go 
to  prefer  the  unrectiiied,  undisciplined  about  appeaHng  from  those  institutions  to 
promptings  of  nature  to  the  wisdom  which  the  droams  of  their  youth  and  the  innate 
comes  only  by  experience,  which  is  in-  wisdom  of  their  own  hearts,  what  chafl 
culcated  upon  us  and  conveyed  into  us  we  say,  but  that,  in  the  words  of  an  old 
from  without,  the  last  and  best  fruit  of  a  writer,  describing  certain  fanatics  of  Ua 
meek,  patient,  teachable,  obedient  spirit  time,  **  they  clothe  tlieir  own  fanc^  with 
Hence  the  exquisite  doctrine,  that  "na-  tlic  Spirit  of  God,  and  their  own  mven- 
ture  does  never  wrong,  it  is  society  tion  with  the  gift  of  revelation.'*"  On  the 
which  sins ;"  and  the  equally  exquisite  whole,  we  suspect  the  dreams  of  our 
practice  of  arraigning  and  condemning  youth  and  the  innate  wisdom  of  onr  own 
the  State  and  the  Church  for  the  crimes  hearts  arc  but  fond  conceits,  under  whidk 
men  commit  against  them,  or  in  spite  of  such  people  caress  and  try  to  accredit 
them ;  of  setting  aside  whatever  human  the  instigations  of  Satan,  conceiving 
wisdom,  instructed  by  Revelation,  by  Pro-  them  to  be  the  dreams  of  their  yoath, 
vidence  and  by  time,  has  established  for  because  they  have  forgotten  afi  the 
the  better  ordering  and  edifying  of  our  dreams  their  youth  ever  had,  and  prisnn^ 
lives,  to  make  room  for  the  vain  theories  ing  tliem  to  be  from  heaven,  becanae  they 
and  paradoxes  of  beardless  transcendentr  know  not,  and  will  not  be  taught,  whence 
al  preachers  and  lecturers,  whose  only  they  are.  Atallevents,if  weare  tooaii> 
sanction  for  what  they  say,  is  the  posi-  suit  the  wisdom  of  childhood,  let  ua  £0 
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government,  authority,  sulwrdination,  as  cles ;"  instead  of  going  to  those  who,  widi 

its  organic  law ;  and  an  external  juris-  the  ignorance  of  childnood,  unite  the  ar- 

diction  of  any  sort  is  better  than  being  rogance  and  audacity  of  depraved  man- 

left  to  what  are  sometimes  called  our  di-  hood  ;    and    whose    reverence    for    the 

vine  instincts  and  intuitions.     Assured-  dreams  of  their  youth  only  prompts  them 

ly,  tnitli  and  law,  if  they  be  anything  at  to  carry  foreheads  of  brais,  where  it  is 

all,  are  sometliing  objective  and  pcrma-  alike  the  instinct  of  childhood  and  the 

nent — a  standard  which  wc  may  all  recog-  wipdom  of  manliood  to  be  gentle,  revev- 

nize,  and  whereby  we  are  all  to  be  tried —  ent  and  submissive, 
are  above  us  all,  bind  us  all,  are  the  com-        It  is  this  spirit  which,  married  to  pfai- 

mon  school-masters  of  us  all ;  we  are  lanthropy  and    theology,  has   produced 

theirs,  not  they  ours,and  it  is  by  consent-  and  is  producing  such  mtcresting  frniti 

ing  to  be  theirs  that  we  are  to  make  them  among  us.     Sciirco  a  day  passes  witii- 

ours ;  they  exist  for  us,  not  by  us,  come  out  some  additional  proof  of  its  malign 

to  us,  not  from  us,  to  exact  our  allegiance,  nant  energy.    Hence  the  detestable  acn- 

not  to  crave  our  allowance ;  they  are  em-  timentalism  which  eats  the  soul  out  of 

bodied  and  revealed  to  us  in  the  institu-  men,  and  replaces  it  witli  boundless  con- 

tions  into  which  we  are  bom,  from  which  ceit ;  and  which  inspires  them  with  snch 

we  draw  the  aliment  of  our  higher  being,  a  man'elous  affection  for  all  mankindi 

which  are   the    very   atmosphere    and  that  tliey  make  it  a  matter  of  conscienoa 
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to  Ijmch  or  assassinate  the  character  of  uses,  a  vocabulary  that  would  disgrace 
whoever  questions  their  theories  and  re-  the  lowest  fish-women  of  Billingsgate ; 
jects  their  reasonings.  Hence,  divers  some  of  them  have  fed  on  the  miSc  of 
people,  smitten  with  the  beauty  of  their  humanity,  until  they  have  come  to  unite 
own  sentiments,  and  calling  their  passion  in  their  characters  all  the  meanness  of  a 
benevolence,  go  about  paiiding  and  ex-  puppy  with  all  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger, 
hibiting  their  fine  feelings, — the  very  They  seem  to  value  their  theories,  in  pro- 
thing,  by  the  way,  which,  if  they  had  portion  as  they  contradict  the  oldest  and 
them,  they  would  be  sure  not  to  do, —  deepest  sentiments  of  mankind ;  since,  on 
and  compound  for  their  neglect  of  pri-  this  principle,  the  wisdom  of  all  past  time 
vate,  particular  duties,  with  professions  can  the  more  easily  be  convicted  of  folly 
of  universal  philanthropy.  To  discharge  in  their  presence.  To  establish  the  su- 
one's  private  duties,  costs  much  lat^r  premacy  of  their  own  reason  and  con- 
and  makes  no  noise ;  to  spout  uiii-  science,  they  must  discredit  all  other  tri- 
versal  benevolence,  brings  great  notorie-  bunals ;  to  discredit  them  they  must  of 
ty  and  costs  nothing.  JPeople  commis-  course  differ  from  them ;  and  the  more 
sioned  to  reform  the  whole  world,  of  they  differ  from  them,  the  more  they 
course  have  to  deny  themselves  the  plea-  seem  to  have  risen  above  them ;  for 
sure  of  minding  their  own  business.  To  difference,  with  them,  always  argues  a 
stay  at  home,  and  take  care  of  their  fami-  superiority  in  their  favor :  and  the  only 
lies,  would  defraud  Providence  of  their  discipUne  they  submit  to  is  one  that 
patronage.  No  law  or  gospel,  hitherto  teaches  every  man  to  esteem  himself 
promul^ted,  is  good  enough  for  them ;  wiser  than  all  other  men.  Hence  their 
their  consciences  are  so  enormously  big,  morbid  preference  for  whatever  is  most 
as  to  transform  all  that  has  hitherto  been  eccentric,  outlandish,  and  bizarre  in 
called  virtue  into  crime ;  their  own  reason  morals.  To  be  original,  they  clothe  their 
and  humanity  are  so  loud,  that  they  can-  philanthropy  in  the  most  extravagant,  un- 
not  be  made  to  hear  anything  else.  Chris-  natural,  and  monstrous  forms ;  their  sym- 
tianity  aims  to  regenerate  and  rectify  the  pathies  are  expended  on  condemned  cri- 
inner  man ;  but  no  religion  comes  up  to  minals  and  despised  prostitutes ;  what 
their  ideal,  unless  it  goes  to  disorganize  has  hitherto  been  revered  as  ju8t4C^|  they 
society,  and  regenerate  the  social  rela^  decry  as  murder ;  what  has  hitherto  beea.  • 
tions.  How  otEen  have  we  heard  them  abhorred  as  crime,  they  pity  as  misfor- 
say,  that  if  the  Bible  tolerates  slavery  or  tune ;  the  greatest  crime,  with  them,  is, 
capital  punishmentfthe  Bible  itself  cannot  to  reverence  the  laws  and  magistrates 
be  tolerated.  Thus  they  appeal  from  that  are  set  over  us ;  instead  of  obeying 
everything  to  themselves ;  will  not  allow  the  powers  that  be  for  conscience'  enike, 
Heaven  to  reveal  anything  out  what  their  they  hold  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to 
reason  can  endorse;  the  voice  of  nature,  scoff,  and  blaspheme,  and  defy  them, 
as  expressed  in  laws  and  institutions.  That  any  wav  of  doing  good  lias  been 
which  have  survived  all  the  innovations  long  tried  and  found  successful,  as  far  as 
of  time,  is  drowned  in  the  thunders  with  human  depravity  will  permit  anything 
which  they  proclaim  the  truth  from  their  good  to  succeed,  is  their  strongest  reason 
own  minds.  for  opposing  it ;  the  better  it  is,  the  more 
To  attain  their  ends,  thev  seem  will-  furious  they  are  against  it,  because,  for- 
ing  to  sacrifice  everything  but  their  ma*  sooth,  it  leaves  the  less  work  for  them  to 
liffnant  passions.  The  innate  wisdom  do,  and  the  less  need  of  their  counsels, 
of  their  own  hearts  instigates  them  to  The  same  principle  which  leads  them  to 
preach  sedition,  treason,  and  sacrilege,  arrav  their  own  judgment  against  the 
against  all  that  is  sacred  and  venerable  combined  wisdom  of  all  past  time,  of 
in  society ;  even  the  hallowed  ashes  of  course  makes  them  intolerant  of  every- 
the  dead  are  not  exempt  from  their  infu-  thing  that  obstructs  the  realization  of 
riated  desecration ;  pusning  their  theories  their  schemes.  They  have  sudi  a  lust  of 
into  personalities,  they  have  found  that  reform,  that  they  cannot  endure  to  let 
even  Washington,  a  name  svnonymous  anything  go  unreformed ;  must  revolu- 
with  whatever  is  best  and  noblest  in  hu-  tionize  all  things,  lest  the  world  should 
man  character,  was  a  thief,  a  liar,  and  a  not  be  sufficiently  indebted  to  their  bene- 
murderer.  Their  philanthropy  has  got  ficence;  must  destroy  everything  that  ez- 
80  intense  that  it  has  to  vent  itself  in  the  ists  to  make  room  for  the  monuments  of 
dialect  of  hell ;  in  their  excess  of  love,  their  genius,  and  that  they  may  have 
they  have  scraped  together,  for  benevolent  *<  ample  room  and  verge  enough"  to  — 
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establish  their  own  righteousness.  Their  to  these  affections  as  nniverBal  philiiw 

redundancy  of  conscience  only  operates  thropy. 

to  make  them  fearless  of  doin^  evil ;  and  It  is  vain  to  say  such  men  act  from 
yet  this  is  the  very  thing  which  a  truly  conscience,  for  conscience  is  a  self-an- 
conscientious  man  is  most  fearful  of  do-  nulling  principle ;  implies  a  convictkxn 
ing ;  for  it  is  characteristic  of  good  men  of  our  own  frailty,  and  a  recognition  of 
to  refrain  even  from  meddlin?  with  what  a  wisdom  superior  to  ours ;  spontaneons- 
they  know  to  be  bad,  presuming  it  to  be  ly  looks  to  an  external  law,  stays  itself 
the  best  the  circumstances  will  admit,  and  upon  authority,  and  prefers  to  walkbr 
fearing  lest,  in  their  short-sighted  innova-  the  light  of  prescription ;  shuns  orimnal, 
tions,  they  may  make  it  worse.  Having  and  seeks  approved  methods  of  doin^ 
experienced  the  infirmity  and  insufficien-  good  ;  and  is  so  far  from  proclaiming  its 
cy  of  their  reason,  such  men  naturally  charities  to  others,  that  it  even  hides 
distrust  their  own  wisdom,  and  accept  a  them  from  itself.  As  conscience  begins 
higher  in  its  stead.  It  is  by  such  expe-  with  a  conviction  of  our  own  ^ilt,  and 
rience  and  such  distrust  that  men  be-  a  reference  of  moral  evil  to  individual 
come  truly  wise ;  for  in  this  state  of  depravity,  so  it  prompts  us  to  correct  the 
mind  they  can  recognize,in  what  they  have  inward  sources,  rather  than  the  outward 
inherited,  sources  out  of  which  to  rein-  occasions,  of  wrong ;  to  seek  the  rofor- 
force  their  feeble  powers,  and  tlius  be-  mation  of  individuus,  rather  than  of  in- 
come strong  to  do  good  by  receiving  the  stitutions ;  to  convince  men  of  their  mis- 
good  that  has  been  done  for  them.  deeds,  ratiicr  than  of  their  misfortunes ; 
But  our  philanthropists  are  obviously  to  inspire  them  with  sorrow  for  their 
incapable  of  any  such  experience ;  and  if  transgressions,  rather  than  with  anger 
they  were  ever  so  capable  of  it,  they  at  the  law  for  punishing  them ;  in  a 
would  not  stoop  to  learn  from  so  vulgar  word,  to  make  them  better  and  happier 
a  teacher  as  experience.  Scorning  to  where  they  are,  instead  of  encouraging 
trade  on  any  but  their  own  individual  them  to  wait  for  better  circumstancesi 
stock  of  wisdom,  they  of  course  be-  and  saddle  their  crimes  upon  society, 
come  bankrupt  in  everything  but  self-  The  conscience  which  inculcates  upon 
confidence.  Their  affections  are  so  en-  men  an  oblivion  rather  than  a  confession 
grossed  with  their  theories,  that  they  can-  of  their  own  guilt,  and  to  criminate  the 
not  stop  for  so  trifling  a  consideration  as  occasions  rather  than  rectify  the  sources 
persons ;  they  are  laboring  for  the  great-  of  their  evil-doings,  may  be  of  a  great 
est  happiness  of  the  greatest  number ;  quantity,  but  is  of  a  most  wretched  qnal- 
this  happiness  depends  on  the  ado])tion  ity.  It  is  this  conscience  which,  charg- 
of  their  systems ;  and  there  are  no  arts  ing  men's  crimes  upon  their  circum- 
too  mean  or  too  wicked  to  be  employed  in  stances,  is  seeking  to  prevent  vice  by  tak- 
furtherance  of  this  cause  :  to  promote  the  ing  away  the  freedom  without  which  virtue 
good  of  all  mankind,  they  invade  the  sa-  cannot  exist.  The  truth  is,  the  people 
credest  rights,  and  outrage  the  holiest  in  question  are  actuated  by  the  worst 
ties  of  life ;  convert  their  tongues  into  form  of  selfishness,  the  offspring  of  that 
daggers,  their  words  into  venom  ;  go  old  depravity  whose  "  darling  sin  is  pride 
about  butchering  reputation  ;  and  glory  that  apes  Immility  ;"  a  selfishness  which 
in  stabbing  and  murdering  the  best  feel-  is  all  the  worse  for  proceeding  upon  an 
ings  of  our  nature.  There  are  certainly  inordinate  love,  not  of  our  interest,  but 
evils  enough  in  the  world ;  but  all  of  them  of  onr  own  opinions  ;  which  makes  men 
put  together  are  not  so- bad  as  the  spirit  envious  of  all  the  virtue  and  happiness 
with  which  these  men  go  about  to  remedy  but  what  tliey  can  take  to  themselves  the 
them  ;  the  self-worship,  the  moral  and  credit  of  producing — ^tlius  causing  them 
religious  subjectiveness,  which  all  their  to  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  all  the 
proceedings  tend  to  encourage,  would  blessings  they  have  not"  had  a  hand  in 
blast  all  the  virtues  that  adorn,  and  fos-  bestowing,  and  upon  all  the  lights  they 
ter  all  the  vices  that  degrade  human  na-  have  not  been  the  means  of  kindling; 
ture ;  and  many  of  them  are  known  to  which  prompts  them  to  call  the  evil  of 
exemplify  in  their  own  characters  the  their  own  doing,  good,  and  the  good  tliat 
worst  tendencies  of  their  system.  All  that  others  do,  evil ;  and,  if  they  cannot  have 
is  best  and  purest  in  human  cliaracter  things  their  own  way,  to  make  them  as 
comes  out  in  the  exercise  of  the  private  bad  as  they  can, — a  selfishness  which, 
affections ;  and  nothing  is  so  desolating  under  tlie  name  of  moral  courage,  casts 
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off.  all  reverence,-  spurns  at  all  authority,  into  accordance  with  onr  own  jodgment ; 
and,  glorying  in  non-resistance  to  every-  to  receive  its  contents,  not  because  they 
thing  but  law,  sanctimonionslv  abjures  come  attested  and  authenticated  by  mira- 
camal  weapons,  and  supplies  their  place  cles  and  works  which  no  man  could  do, 
with  moral  violence,  ana  so  puts  ail  its  but  simply  because  they  seem  to  us  good 
valor  into  the  tongue,  and  reinforces  it-  and  true ;  wherein  our  only  difficulty  is, 
self  out  of  the  worst  passions  of  our  na-  we  have  to  assume  that  we  are  compe- 
ture.  So  much  for  the  {^anthropists.  tent  to  judge  what  is  good  and  true,  which 
We  cannot  stop  to  give  them  thdr  deser-  is  the  very  thing  we  are  no^  competent 
vings  now.  Perhaps  they  will  hear  from  to  do,  and  which  it  is  everywhere  the  of- 
us  again.  fice  and  aim  of  Revelation  to  teach  us 

Married  to  theology,  the  spirit  in  ques-  we  are  not  competent  to  do.  There  is 
tion  has  been  prolific  of  results  still  more  obviously  no  occasion  for  God  to  speak 
worthv  of  attention,— -results  which,  to  those  who  already  know  what  He  ought 
though  less  apparent,  strike  deeper,  and  to  say ;  and  His  speakinff  to  them  tends, 
therefore  are  more  malignant  Casting  not  to  humble  them  in  view  of  His  wis- 
<^  prejudice  and  prescription,  looking  up  dom,  but  to  elate  them  in  view  of  their 
only  to  their  own  judgment,  and  drawing    own. 

all  their  authority  from  within,  c-ertain        Claiming  to  have  seized  the  spiritual 
men  have  become  wise  and  good  altoge-    sense  of  Scripture,  these  sapient  philoso- 
ther  beyond  what  is  written ;  have  come    phers  are  marvelously  fond  of  dissecting 
to  prefer  God  as  revealed  in  their  reason,    the  form,  of  taking  the  life  out  of  the  or- 
to  God  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,    ganization  in  which  it  is  given,  and  put- 
Hence  the  execrable  custom  which  these    tin^  it  into  a  form  better  suited  to  tneir 
men  have,  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  Reve-    enlightened  notions.    In  this  way  they 
lation,  and  of  subjecting  it  to  their  arro-    think  to  dispense  with  the  body,  and  to 
gant  and  impious   eclecticism,  gravely    retain  the  pure  soul  of  divine  truth ;  and 
endorsing  such  parts  as  accord  with  their    all  who  prefer  to  keep  the  soul  in  the 
notions,  and  rejecting  such  as  they  do    body  they  denounce  as  formalists ;  as 
not  happen  to  approve.    Respecting  cer-    altogether  behind  the  age  ;  and  as  op- 
tain  portions  ot  Scripture,  the  Rev.  Mr.    posed  to  all  progress.    Of  course  they 
—  virtually  says,  and  from  the  pulpit,    never  trouble  themselves  with  the  ques- 
too :    This  is  none  of  God's  word ;  my    tion,  whether,  in  thus  divorcing  the  spirit 
leasrni  tolls  me  better;  Crod  would  not,    and  the  form,  they  may  not  lose  them 
could  not  speak  thus ;  these  are  the  sen-    both ;  indeed,  it  is  quite  possible  they  do 
timents  of  a  barbarous  age  concerning    this  on  purpose  to  get  rid  of  them  both, 
EGm.    Respecting  certain  other  portions,    and  that  there  may  be  no  permanent, 
his  virtual  position  is :    This  is  undoubt-    stubborn  facts  to  contradict  their  doctrines 
edly  true ;  my  reason  assures  me  it  is    or  hinder  the  reception  of  their  ideas, 
divine ;  I  know  it  came  from  God,  be-    But  for  this  fixed,  objective  embodiment 
cause  it  has  the  approval  of  my  con-    of  truth,  their  own  inventions  could  ob- 
science,  the  voice  of  God  within  me.  Such    viously  have  free  course.    It  seems  not 
is  the  style  in  which  the  savans  of  the    to  have  occurred  to  them,  and  yet  per- 
time  habitually  speak  and  write.    The    haps  it  ito  occurred  to  them,  that  though 
Bible,  as  it  is,  has  something  to  say  about    they  may  keep  the  body  awhile  without 
the  stem,  awful  beauty  'of  justice,  sets    the  soul,  they  cannot  keep  the  soul  with- 
forth  the  fearful  as  well  as  adorable  ma-    out  the  body ;  nay,  their  very  efforts  to 
jesty  of  law ;  but  these  men  will  know    set  rid  of  the  body  seem  to  argue  that  it 
no  relimon  but  humanity.    By  judicious    has  already  lost  its  soul  to  them,  and  is 
analysis,and  selection,  and  recomposition,    beginning  to  stink  in  their  refined  nos- 
— ^leavi^  out  old  errors  and  absurdities,    trils.    However,  under  the  name  of  the 
as  the  oflSpring  of  a  fierce  judicial  spirit, —    disembodied  spirit  of  Christiani^,  they 
they  extract  nom  the  Bible  a  religion    can  easily  smuggle  in  their  own  notions  . 
which  must  supersede  the  one  hitherto    and  feelings.    When  a  man's  father  is 
taught,  and  which  is  to  live  and  move    dead  and  gone,  of  course  he  can  only  see 
and  have  its  being  in  a  sea  of  unadulte-    him  in  his  mind's  eye,  where  it  is  not  so 
rated  love.    Thus  we  are  taught  to  seek    easy  for  another  to  test  his  perceptions, 
religion  within  ourselves ;  to  erect  our    Where  there  are  no  objects  to  be  seen,  a 
reason  into  a  sovereign  tribunal,  a  last    man  can  locate  his  own  conceptions  with 
appeal ;  to  adjust  uid  reform  Revelation    all  imaginable  &.cility  ;  and  if  others  sea 
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nothing  but  vacancy  there,  he  can  accre-  which  they  will  consent  to  be  soverned, 

dit  his  visions  on  the  ground  of  his  supe-  even  bv  the  Almighty,  is,  that  He  will  be 

rior  insight ;  he  their  humble  servant,  and  let  them  do 

precisely  as  they  have  a  mind  to.    Thus, 

<*  Has  lights  where  other  eyes  are  blind,  the  same  principle  which  instructs  men 

As  pigs  are  said  to  see  the  wind."  to  appeal  from  all  earthly  tribunals  to 

God,  will  instruct  them  to  appeal  from 
But  really  all  this  is  not  submitting  our-  God  to  their  own  reason, 
selves  to  the  written  word,  but  sul^titut-        We  know  of  nothinff  more  oflfensive, 
ing  ourselves  for  it ;  not  so  much  con-  not  only  to  religion,  but  even  to  good 
sentingtoroceive,  as  claiming  tooriginate  taste,  than  the  habit  these  men  have  of 
a    rehffion.     When  people   thus    erect  eulogizing  the  Scriptures.     This  habit 
themselves  above  Revelation,  we  may  be  they  seem  to  have  caught  from  Ronssean, 
assured  that  they  are  so  far  from  bein?  that  great  high^riest  of  the  synagogue 
elevated,  that  they  have  not  risen  high  of  Antichrist.    With  them,  as  with  mm, 
enough  to  see  what  is  above  them  ;  that  it  springs,  not  from  reverence,  but  from 
instead  of  having  attained  to  superior  the  intensest  vanity;  not  because  they 
light,  they  are  altogether  below  the  re-  regard    the    Scriptures,     but    because 
gion  of  light.    Equally  ignorant  of  all,  they  wish  for  tlie  votes  of  such  as  do  re- 
such  men  of  course  think  themselves  gard  them  ;  for  no  one  who  propeily 
equally  masters  of  all ;  conceive  that  regards  them  will  dare  to  eulogize  tnem. 
they  know  the  whole,  for  the  simple  rea-  Men  seldom  pronounce  funenl  oratioDB 
son  that  they  know  nothing.    He  who  until  they  have  buried  the  subjects  of 
presumes  to  oversee  Revelation,  shows  them.    In  like  manner,  the  worst  hus- 
that  he  has  not  seen,  and  cannot,  or  will  bands,  for  example,  are  generally  loudest 
not,  see  anything  of  it  whatever ;  that  he  in  praising  their  wives ;  their  praises  aie 
has  not  even  the  eye  to  see  it  with,  or  if  but  the  fig-leaves  to  their  infidelity  ;  and 
he  has,  will  not  use  it.    In  thus  perpetu-  of  course  their  fig-leaves  only  serve  to 
ally  deferring  to  the  god  within  them,  betray  them.     Why,  the  greatest  niffians 
and  declaring  themselves  independent  of  and  murderers  that   ever  polluted  the 
external  guides  and  sources,  these  men  earth    have  sought  impunity  for  their 
simply  publish  their  own  arrogance  and  butcheries  in  sounding  the   praises  of 
insolence.    We  care  not  what  appear-  their  victims !  Eulogy  implies  some  equar 
ance  of  modesty  and  humility  they  may  lity  between  the  author  and  the  object ; 
put  on,  at  heart  they  arc  as  proud,  selfish,  and  the  author  is  generally  understood  to 
conceited,  and  impudent,  as  Satan  him-  share  the  honor  he  confers.    Where  the 
self;  or,  if  there  be  none  of  the  devil,  eulogy  is  volunteered,  wo  take  for  grant- 
then  there  is  much  of  the  donkey  in  ed  the  author  is  but  seeking  to  distin- 
them ;  for  the  stupidest  brutes  and  the  guish  himself — ^making  capital  out  of  the 
most  enlightened  demons  agree  in  equal-  virtues  he  celebrates.     It  is  not  so  much 
ly  lacking  docility  and  reverence.     Their  an  acknowledgment  as  an  appropriation 
appealing  from  all  acknowledged  and  ac-  of  merit.    The  truth  is,  the  pufis  which 
credited  standards  of  truth  and  good,  to  these  men  inflict  on  the  Scriptures  are 
their  own  reason  and  conscience,  only  but  the  ofispring  of  a  supercilious  patron- 
proves  that  the  voice  of  reason  and  con-  age ;  eulogy  is  the  price  they  pay  for  im- 
science  is  utterly  stifled  within  them ;  punity   in  sacrilege  ;    they  glorify  the 
that  they  are  but  clearing  up  the  ground  Bible  merely  to  compound  for  their  dese- 
to  let  loose  their  own  will  and  pleasure ;  crationof  it.    By  gratuitous  endorsement 
and  that  the  freedom  they  preach  is  but  and  laudation  of   the  Scriptures,  thev 
for  a  license  to  riot  in  the  luxuries  of  self-  seem  to  acquire  a  right  to  nullify  as  much 
assertion.     Assuredly,  if  men  cannot  find  of  them  as  they  please ;  by  adding  their 
anything  this  side  of  heaven  to  reverence,  sanction  to  what  God  has  revealwl,  they 
they  will  find  nothing  to  reverence  there ;  seek  to  purchase  the  pn?rogative  of  ada- 
if  they  have  any  docility,  they  can  learn  ing  God's  sanction  to  their  own  inven- 
from  the  powers  that  be ;  if  they  have  no  tions.     Their  aim  is,  not  so  much  to  ex- 
docility,  they  will   not  learn  from  the  alt  as  to  partake  the  supremacy  of  Reve- 
Power  that  ofdained  them,  but  will  only  lation.     In  this  way  they  can  keep  up 
use  His  name  to  accredit  their  own  abo-  the  show   of  modesty  while  indulging 
minnble  conceits.     To  seditious,  refrac-  their  impudence  and  audacity,  and  thus 
tory  spirits  all  authority  of  course  seems  gratify  tlieir  vanity  both  ways  at  once, 
tyranny  ;  and  the   only   condition  upon  The  self-same  spirit  which  prompts  them 
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to  eulogize,  also  prompts  them  to  criticise,  mediatorial  system,  such  as  seems  adapt- 

tunce  each  of  these  serves  alike,  in  its  ed  to  the  state  of  fallen  man.    But  to 

place,  to  approve  their  keenness  of  appre-  men  who  have  not  fallen,  this  scheme  of 

ciation  ;  inaeed,  the  right  to  eulogize  in-  religious  polity  is  obviously  useless.    No 

volves,  in  some  sort,  the  right  to  criticise,  such  means  are  required  to  purify  those 

In  short,  theirrapturesand  rhapsodies  over  who  are  already  pure;  and  the  pure  in 

the  Scriptures  are  designed  merely  to  co-  heart  can  see  divine  truth  better  perhaps 

ordinate  their  own  inspiration ;  they  spring  without  any  media  than  with  them  ;  men 

not  from  love  of  what  is  revealed,  but  who  are  already  in  heaven  need  no  lad- 

from  lust  of  the  authority  that  revealed  der  to  help  Uiem  thither.    Accontin^ly, 

it ;  they  extol  its  wisdom  but  to  establish  unfallen  men — and  they  are  becoming 

their  own;  laud  the  Apostles,  not  so  rather  plenty  just  now — manifest  their 

much  to  confirm,  as  to  usurp,  their  com-  perfection  by  revolting  from  this  orsan- 

mission ;  commend  the  Prophets,  merely  ization    ana  setting  up  for  themselves, 

to  accredit  their  own  prophesy  ings.  Hav-  and  professing  allegiance  only  to  God 

ing  mastered  Revelation,  having  climbed  and  tneir  own  reason.    What  other  men 

to  where  they  can  overlook,  ana  endorse,  gladly  accept  as  media,  these  men  justly 

and  patronize  it,  they  are  of  course  qua-  reject  as  obstructions  to  the  wisdom  that 

lified  to  discriminate,  and  select,  and  win-  cometh  from  above.    This,  then,  is  what 

now,  and  bolt,  and  improve,  and  complete  we    mean    by   religious   individualism. 

it,  or  even  to  supersede  it,  and  substitute  Such  is  the  ground  virtually  assumed  by 

revelations    of  their  own    in  its  stead,    that  saint  and  apostle,  the  Rev.  Mr. 

They  would  not  depreciate  the  authors  alluded  to  above.  The  scope  of  his  the- 
of  the  Bible  ; — ^by  no  means.  They  ology  is :  God  and  I  are  enough ;  there 
only  aspire  to  an  equally  with  is  no  occasion  for  anything  to  mediate 
them.  From  the  example  of  mm  who  between  us ;  1  will  ofier  all  my  worship 
spoke  as  never  man  spake,  Uiey  merely  immediately  to  Uim,  and  receive  what^ 
infer  their  own  right  and  duty  to  enter  ever  blessings  I  want  immediately  from 
into  competition  with  Him ; — ^that's  all.  Him  ;  I  ne^  no  Church,  no  Bible,  no 
This  intense  subjectiveness  in  religion  Saviour,  and  I  declare  myself  independ- 
of  course  involves  an  equally  intense  ent  of  them ;  to  be  sure,  they  may  have 
individualism.  Christianity  has  always  been  necessary  once,  before  the  dawn  of 
been  accounted  a  religion  of  means  and  modem  illumination,  and  may  be  so  still 
media ;  it  supposes  th^t  man  has  strayed  to  some  whom  the  day-spring  from  on 
away  frcnn  his  Maker,  and  that  some  high  hath  not  visited :  but  I  have  reach- 
mediation  is  required  to  bring  him  back ;  ed  a  point  of  view  where  they  may  pro- 
that  he  is  somewhaut  fallen  from  his  first  fitably  be  dispensed  with ;  God  and  I  are 
estate,  and  has  to  climb  up  over  many  enough;  and  in  my  case  the  rays  of 
steps,  in  order  to  recover  it ;  that,  in  heavenly  light  would  only  be  intercepted 
short,  it  needs  a  ladder  with   several  by  all  such  channels  of  communication. 

rounds  to  aid  his  ascent    That  it  might    Well,  the  Rev.  Mr. ,  after  all,  is  but 

come  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  practical  £s-  the  representative  of  a  class ;  he  is  just 
cipline,  Christianity  organized  itself  into  like  many  others,  only  "  rather  more  so ;" 
a  Church,  on  the  ground  that  many  men  and  perhaps  the  astonishing  beauty  of 
have  to  grow  up  together  in  order  his  conclusions  will  throw  them  back 
for  any  one  to  grow ;  as  law  and  upon  a  reconsideration  of  the  principles 
order  are  brouffht  home  to  us,  and  rein-  which  they  hold  in  common  with  him. 
corporated  wiu  the  substance  of  our  These  subjective,  transcendental  phi- 
minds,  by  being  embodied  in  the  state,  lanthropists  and  theologians  seem  to  mive 
This  social  organization  evidently  sup-  been  commissioned  expressly  to  prepare 
poses  that  each  individual  is  to  be  subor-  the  way  for  "  Festus.*^  We  confess  we 
dinate  to  the  whole,  and  that  in  and  like  not  the  style  of  denunciation  which 
through  this  subordination  he  is  to  find  we  have  adopted  towards  them.  In  using 
the  li%  which  the  whole  is  appointed  to  it  we  have  but  followed  their  example ; 
preserve  and  impart  Whatever  now  but  their  example,  in  whatever  aspect 
passes  for  Holy  Scripture,  has  been  viewed,  is  one  which  no  sane  man  can 
transmitted  to  us  by  and  through  the  or-  desire  to  emulate.  We  have  done  it 
guis  of  this  consecrated  body :  has  been  merely  to  show  them  that  they  are  as 
adjudged  to  the  place  it  holds  by  human,  vulnerable  as  they  are  violent ;  that  they 
or  rather,  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  are  as  open  to  denunciation  as  they  are 
Here  we  have   a   somewhat   complex  given  to  denouncing.    It  is  for  their  sake. 
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not  for  the  book's,  that  this  article  is  admit,  and  those  who  are  too  soft  to  ex- 
written  ;  that  the  work  concentrates  and  dude  anything  that  offers  itself,  those 
embodies  all  the  wisdom  diffused  among  who  have  transcendental  eyes  and  tfaosB 
them,  is  our  sole  reason  for  noticing  it ;  who  have  no  eyes  at  all,  tnose  who  can 
but  for  them  the  book  never  would  have  see  everything  where  there  is  nothing  to 
troubled  us,  and  we  never  should  have  be  seen,  and  Siose  who  can  see  nothing 
troubled  our  readers  with  this  review,  where  there  is  everything  to  be  seen^ — 
Well,  the  book,  as  was  to  have  been  ex-  in  short,  all  who  are  above  and  all  who 
pected,  has  had  a  great  run ;  the  author  are  below  appreciatinj^  what  is  sober, 
nas  m)t  his  notoriety,  the  publishers  have  and  solid,  and  judicious,  and  sponta- 
ffot  £eir  money,  the  public  have  got  what  neously  take  to  whatever  is  grotesque, 
uiey  have  paia  for,  and  we  have  got  our  and  mawkish,  and  monstrous,  and  extras 
article  written.  Incorrigible  transcend-  vagant,  have  devoured  the  book  with  all 
entalists  and  hopeful  young  men  and  imamnable  greediness,  and  have  doubt- 
maidens,  literary  freshmen  and  coxcombs  less  oecome  the  emptier  for  what  they 
and  dotards,  those  who  are  too  hard  to  have  swallowed. 


GENERAL  WINFIELD  SCOTT.* 

The  recent  departure  of  this  gallant  and  truth,  in  the  fear  and  the  love  of  God 

soldier  for  new  scenes  of  war,  lends  ad-  hvi  Heavenly  Father,  who  had  no  longer 

ditional  interest  to  the  narrative  of  his  a  father  upon  earth.    Scott  was  designed 

past  life  and  services,  and  we  shall  be  do-  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  in  1806, 

ing  ffood  service  to   those — and    they  having  completed  his  course  of  study,  he 

are  tumost  the  whole  people — who  are  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Virginia,  and 

looking  with  anxious  yet  not  apprehen-  rode  the  circuit  during  two  terms.    He 

sive  interest  to  his  reappearance  on  the  then  determined  to  pursue  his  profession 

field  of  battle,  heretofore  so  signally  fields  in  Charleston,  S.  C. — for  now  he  was 

of  triumph  for  his  country  and  himself.  wholly  an  orphan,  his  mother,  too,  being 

The  volume  in  which  this  biography  dead — ^but  finding  that  a  year's  previooe 

is  embodied  was  published  several  months  residence  in    the    State  was  required, 

ago,  and  has  already  attained  a  large  Scott  returned  to  Virginia,  but  not  to  the 

circulation ;  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  it  pursuits  of  the  law. .  The  aggressions  of 

is  a  modest,  well-digested  narrative,  in  a  the  European  powers  upon  our  rich  and 

vivid,  yet  not  ambitious  style,  of  some  of  defenceless  commerce,  and  especially  the 

the  most  interesting  chapters  in  our  past  attack  upon  the  U.  S.  frigate  Chesapeake, 

liistory  —  chapters   in  which    Wirifield  had  roused  the  ardent  spirits  of  the  land 

Scott  is  facih  princeps,  for  he  it  was  who  and  turned  their  hopes  and  aspirations  to 

gave  their  direction  and  fortunate  issue  the  career  of  arms.    A  bill  to  increase 

to  most  of  the  great  events  commemo-  the  army  was  passed  by  Congress  in  the 

rated  in  these  chapters.  winter  of  1807-8,  and  Scott  was  appoint- 

General  Scott  was  bom  in  Petersburg,  ed  a  captain  of  light  artillery.  But  the 
Virginia,  in  June,  1786,  and  is  coeval,  rumor  of  war  passed  off— albeit  Scott, 
therefore,  so  to  speak,  with  the  Constitu-  who  was  warmly  in  feeling  with  that 
tion  of  the  United  States,  which  has  ever  party  headed  by  Jefferson  and  Madison, 
been  with  him  an  object  of  such  reve-  oelieved  and  openly  maintained  that  the 
rence,  that  no  exigencies  of  war,  or  other  dignity  and  honor,  not  less  than  the  true 
extremities,  have  tempted,  or  could,  we  interests,  of  the  nation,  required  resist- 
firmly  believe,  tempt  him  to  any  act  in  ance  by  arms  to  the  aggressions  of  Eng- 
violation  of  its  letter  or  spirit.  Educated  land.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  deci- 
with  a  mother's  vigilant  and  affectionate  sion  of  the  country  or  the  government, 
care — for  his  father  died  when  he  was  and  Scott  was,  in  1809,  ordered  to  Lou- 
only  four  years  old — his  mind  and  dispo-  isiana,  where  Gen.  Wilkinson  then  held 
sition  were  early  trained  to  gentleness  command.  For  tliis  commander — of  whose 
— ■ ' 

*  TiiE  Life  of  General  Winfield  Scott,  by  Edw.  R.  Mansfield,  Esq.    New  York  : 
R.  Barnes  &  Co. 
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connection  with  Burr  in  what  was  deemed  character  of  Scott,  and  his  impartial  love 

a  traitorous  enterprise,  Scott  had  the  for  the  soldiers  who,  with  nim,   were 

opportunity,  during  Burr's  trial  in  Rich-  serving  their  country,  was  strikingly  dis- 

mond,  to  form  a  distinct  opinion — ^the  playedT  When  the  prisoners  were  embark - 

{roung  captain  of  artillery  entertained  ed  on  board  the  transport  to  be  conveyed 
ittle  respect.  Wilkinson,  who  needed  to  Boston,  they  were  mustered  on  the 
support,  at  first  tried  to  conciliate  the  deck  by  British  officers,  acting  under  the 
youngofficer,  who  could  write,  speak  and  express  commands  of  Sir  ^eorgd  Pro-* 
fight  well,  but  faiUn?  therein,  he  resolved  vest,  and  every  man  whose  ton^e,  in 
to  ruin  him.  ^Scott's  mdiscretion  soon  fur-  answering  to  his  name,  betrayed  his  Bri- 
nished  a  pretext,  and  he  was  arrested  tish  birth,  was  set  ^part  to  be  sent  to 
and  tried  by  a  court  martial,  mainly  for  England  as  a  traitor,  there  to  be  tried  and 
words  spoken  disrespectfully  of  his  supe-  executed.  As  soon  as  Scott,  who  was  in 
nor  officer,  in  violation  of  the  rules  and  the  cabin,  became  aware  of  what  was  go- 
articles  of  war.  On  this  charge  he  was  ing  on,  he  sprang  to  the  deck ;  and,  find- 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  one  year's  ing  his  men  ran^d  in  ranks,  and  answer- 
suspension  :  then  came  another  charge,  in^  to  the  roll  called  by  the  British 
imputing  a  fraudulent  withholding  of  a  -  officer,  he  forbade  his  soldiers  to  make  fur- 
small  sum  of  money  paid  to  him  on  ther  answer.  Already  twenty-three  had 
account  of  clothing,  &c.,  for  his  com-  beenselectedandset  apart  for  a  shameful 
pany;  but  of  the  aSe^tion  of  fraud  the  death.  Silence  followed  Col.  Scott's 
court,  without  hesitation ,  acquitted  him.  command,  and  no  threats  of  the  British  of- 
This  year  of  suspension  was  to  him  a  ficer  could  induce  the  men  again  to  speak, 
year  of  benefit,  for  he  passed  it  in  Rich-  Scott,  amidst  constant  interruptions  from 
mond  with  his  early  friend  Bery,  Wil-  the  British  officer,  then  addressed  the 
hms  Leighy  in  close  and  assiduous  study  twenty-three  selected  men — encouraged 
of  miUtary  works  and  all  others  connected  them  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  solemnly 
with  his  new  career.  Not  a  stain,  nor  sha-  pledged  himself  to  them,  that  if  a  hair  of 
dow  of  stain,was  left  upon  his  name  by  the  the  head  of  one  of  them  was  touched  be- 
result  of  this  trial;  for  his  offence  was  one  cause  of  their  having  served  in  the 
ofpatriotism,  however  indiscreet, when  he  American  army,  retaDation  should  be 
denounced  his  commander  as  unworthy  made  upon  British  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  public  confidence,  as  he  believed  him  of  the  Americans.  These  twenty-three 
to  be — and  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  it  men,  all  Irish,  were,  nevertheless,  put  in 
may,  we  think,  now  be  added,  ratified  the  irons,  and  sent  to  EnMand ;  but  they 
distrust  expressed  by  Captain  Scott.  bore  with  them  the  pledge  of  a  gallant 
Afler  rejoining  his  command,  Scott  soldier,  who,  they  knew,  would  not  fail 
went  through  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  them ;  and  accordingly,  his  first  care,  on 
soldier's  duty  in  time  of  peace,  till  1812,  landing  at  Boston,  was  to  repeat  all  the 
when  war  was  declared  against  Great  circumstances  to  the  Secretary  at  War, 
Britain.  In  a  few  weeks  ailer  the  decla-  and  the  efiect  of  this  report,  immediately 
ration,  Scott  was  appointed  Lt.  Colonel  communicated  to  Congress,  was,  that 
of  the  2d  regiment  of  artillery,  and  a  law  was  passed  vesting  the  President 
marched  immediately  to  the  ^fiagara  of  the  United  States  wiUi  the  power  of 
frontier,  so  soon  to  become  the  theatre  of  retaliation,  (March  3d,  1813,)  and  two 
his  fame,  though  not  without  first  tasting  months  after,  at  the  capture  of  Fort 
of  adversity.  At  the  battle  of  Queenston,  George,  Scott  having  made  many  prison- 
at  which  he  was  a  volunteer,  and  which,  ers — ^true  to  his  pledge  to  the  Irish  sol- 
hut  for  the  backwardness  of  the  militia  diers  sent  in  irons  to  Great  Britain — 
to  stand  by  and  succor  their  companions,  selected  twenty-three  of  his  prisoners,  and 
his  skill  and  gallantry  would  have  con-  confined  them  to  abide  the  fate  of  the 
verted  into  glorious  victory,  Scott,  after  twenty-three  naturalized  Americans.  In 
displaying  great  resources  as  a  soldier,  making  this  selection  Scott  was  careful 
was  finally  compelled  to  surrender  to  not  to  include  a  single  Irishman.  This 
greatly  superior  numbers,  and,  with  tlie  step  led  to  the  confinement  on  both  sides, 
whole  of  his  small  force,  become  prisoner  as  hostages,  of  many  men  and  officers, 
of  war.  He,  with  his  fellow-captives,  the  fives  of  all  of  whom  were  of  course 
was  sent  to  Quebec,  whence,  upon  being  dependent  upon  the  fate  of  the  original 
exchanged,  he  soon  after  embarked  for  twenty-three. 

Boston.    But  before  this  occurred,  one  of  The  British  authorities  saw  the  peril, 

those  scenes  in  which  the  decision  of  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  InjustiGe  of 
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the  step  they  had  taken,  and  not  one  of  mised  that  transports  should  meet  him.  In 

these  prisoners  was  tried  or    harmed,  this,  however,  Scott  was  disappointed, 

There  is  a  poetical  justice,  rare  in  real  and  he  was  compelled  to  march  over 

life,  in  the  sequel  of  this  story,  which  is  roads     almost    impassable     along    the 

thus  told  by  his  biographer :  whole  distance  from  Niagara  to  the  St 

Lawrence.  Leaving  his  column  near 
"In  July,  1815,  when  peace  had  been  Utica,  under  the  command  of  Major  Hind- 
<6ome  months  concluded,  and  Scott  (then  a  man,  Scott  hastened  forward  himself, 
Major  General)  was  passing  along  on  the  reached  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Ogdensbnrg 
East  River  side  of  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  6th  Nov.  in  time  to  take  part  in 
he  was  attracted  by  loud  cheers  and  bustle  the  descent,  and  was  appointed  to  corn- 
on  one  of  the  piers.  He  approached,  and  ^and  the  advance  guaid ;  and  owing  to 
great  was  his  delight  to  find  that  it  was  the  ^is  being  in  advance,  had  no  part  in  the 
cheers  of  his  Irish  soldiers,  in  whose  be-  :„j««;„;,.«  k«**i«>  ^r  r<u«.,»4-i<.5<.  «-.iJ  ««. 
half  he  had  interfered  at  Quebec,  and  who  Jjdecisive  battle  of  Chrystler  s  field,  or 
had  that  moment  landed  in  triumph,  after  S®  ^^^ents  which  took  place  m  the  rear, 
a  confinement  of  two  years  in  British  pri-  He  did,  however,  encounter  wid  over- 
sons  !  He  was  quickly  recognized  by  come  severe  resistance  at  the  Hoophole- 
them,  hailed  as  their  deliverer,  and  nearly  creek,  near  Cornwall,  where  he  routed  a 
crushed  by  their  warm-hearted  embraces !  nearly  equal  British  force  under  Colonel 
Twenty-one  were  present,  two  having  died  Dennis — making  many  prisoners  and  pnr^ 
natural  deaths."  suing  the  fugitives  till  night;  and  also 

at  Fort  Matilda,  erected  to  guard  the 
Scott^  although  then  on  the  point  of  cm-  narrowest  part  of  the  river.     He  took 
barking  for  Europe,  and  sufiering  still  the  fort,  its  commander  and  many  of  his 
from  the  effects  of  the  wound  received  at  men.  But  with  victory  within  his  grasp-  - 
the  bloody  battle  of  the  Niagara,  imme-  for  there  was  no  force  between  Scott 
diately  wrote  to  the  War  Department,  and  Montreal  which  could  have  arrested 
recalled  the  case  of  these  men  to  notice,  his  march  six  hours,  and  no  garrison  in 
and  claimed  for  them  their  arrears  of  Montreal  that  could  have  obiSnicted  his 
pay  and  the  bounty  of  land  to  which  they  entry — ^he  was  doomed,  and  the  nation 
were  entitled.    The  claims   in  both  re-  was  doomed,  to  disappointment  by  the 
spects  were  admitted  and  satisfied.  incompetency  and  the  quarrels  of  two  of 
As  soon  as  exchanged,  Scott  again  its    Generals  —  Wilkinson    and    Wade 
sought  active  service,  and  appeared  as  Hampton :  Wilkinson  ordering  a  retreat 
adjutant-general  of  the  army  under  Ge-  because  Hampton  would  not  join  him 
neral  Dearbome,  on  the  Niagara  fron-  with  his  detachment,  and  Hampton  refus- 
ticr,  in  the  spring  of  1813.    His  first  act  ing  to  join,  because,  as  he  alleged,  pro- 
was  in  leading  the  advanced  column  of  visions  were  insufficient ;  the  campaign 
the  attack,  which  so  completely  succeed-  closed  in  disaster.     But  it  was  brillianUy 
ed,  on  the  *27th  May,  on  Fort  George,  at  redeemed  by  that  of  the  following  year. 
the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  river.     The  On  the  9th  March,  1814,  Col.  Scott  vna 
enemy  was  driven  from  the  work  and  the  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier,  and 
field  ;  and  but  for  repeated  and  peremp-  immediately  joined  Gen.  Brown,  then  in 
tory  orders  of  recall  from  his  superior,  full  march  from  French  Mills  to  the  Nia- 
Scott  would  probably  have  captured  the  gara  frontier.    Brown,  who  was  an  able 
whole  British  force.     The  fort,  the  colors  but  self-taught  commander,  perceiving 
of  which  had  been  taken  down  by  Col.  the  need  of  instruction  and  discipline, 
Scott  himself,  Ixjcame  the  head-quarters  left  the  camp  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  the  American  troops,  and  in  command  of  giving  the  command  to  Gen.  Scott,  and 
of  it  Col.  Scott  was  left  when  the  main  enabling  him  to  carry  out  a  system  of 
lK)dy  of  the  army  went  down  the  St.  instruction  and  discipline  with  the  troops 
Lawrence,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  as  they  assembled  at  Buflfalo.     For  more 
to  attack  Montreal.     The  whole  summer  than  three  months  this  duty  was  assidu- 
passcd  without  any  attack  from  the  Bri-  ously  and  most  successfully  discharged 
tisli,  and,  burning  for  active  operations,  by  Gen.  Scott. 

Scott  was  permitted  by  General  Wilkin-  Now  it  was  that  the  knowledge  of  the 

son  to  turn  Fort  George  over  to  General  art  of  war,  which  he  had  so  sedulously 

McLure  of  the  N.  Y.  militia,  and  to  join  acquired  during  his  year  of  suspension, 

the    main   army  at    Sackot's    Harbor ;  came   into  play.     lie  personally  drilled 

marching  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Genesee  and  instructed  all  the  officers,  and  then 

river,  where  the  commander-in-chief  pro-  in  turn  superintended  them  as  they  in- 
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Btrncted  the  soldiers.    By  assidaons  la^  tillery,  to  say  to  McNeil's  battalion  of  the 

bor,  he  succeeded,  at  the  end  of  tliree  1 1th  infantry : — *^  Tte  enemy  say  we  are 

months,  in  presenting  in  the  field  an  army  good  at  long  shot,  but  cannot  stand  the 

skillful  in  mancenvres,  and  confident  alike  cold  iron.    I  call  upon  the  Eleventh  in- 

in  their  officers  and  in  themselves.  When  stantly  to  give  the  lie  to   the  slander, 

all  was  ready  for  action,  General  Brown  Charge  !"    And  they  did  charge  ;  and, 

resumed  the  command.    The  army  was  aided  by  Leavenworth's  battalion,  they 

crossed  over  to  Canada  in  two  brigades,  quickly  put  the  enemy  to  rout,  before  the 

Scott's  and  Ripley's,  the  former  below,  21st  of  Ilipley's  brigade,  which  was  has- 

the  latter  above  fV>rt  Erie,  which  almost  tening  to  take  part  in  the  battle,  or  any 

immediately  surrendered,and  then  march-  portion  of  that  brig^e,  could  get  up. 

ed  to  attack  the  main  British  army,  lying  .    Justly,  indeed,  did  General  Brown,  in 

behind  the  Chippewa  river,  under  the  his  official  report  of  the   battle,   say  : 

command    of   General  Riall.     On  the  "  Brigadier-General  Scott  i^  entitled  to 

morning   of  the  4th  July — auspicious  the  highest  praise  our  country  can  be- 

day ! — Scott's  brigade,  several  hours  in  stow :  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other 

advance,  fell  in  with  the  100th  regiment,  man,  am  I  indebted  for  the  victory  of  tiie 

British,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  of  6th  July."    The  fight   was  fierce  and 

Tweedale,  and  kept  up  a.  running  fight  bloody  in  an  unwonted  degree,  the  killed 

with  it  till  it  was  driven  across  the  Chip-  on  both  sides  amounting  to  830,  out  of 

pewa.     Scott  encamped  for  the  night  be-  about  4,000  engaged — more  than  one  in 

nind  Street's  creek,  aoout  two  miles  from  five.    This  action — ^which  was  chiefly 

the  British  camp,  behind  the  Chippewa  ;  valuable  for  the  good  effect  it  produced 

with  a  level  plain  extending  between, —  upon  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  by  prov- 

skirted  on  the  east  by  the  Niagara  river,  ing  that  in  the  open  field,  and  hand  to 

on  the  west  by  woods.      On  the  5th, — a  hand,  our  troops  were  equal  at  least,  and 

bright,  hot  day, — the  morning  began  with  in  this  instance  had  proved  themselves 

skirmishing  in  the  woods,  between  the  superior,  to  the  best  troops  of  England — 

N.  Y.  Volunteers,  under  General  Porter,  was  followed  in  just  three  weeks  by  an- 

and  the  British  irregulars ;  and  it  was  other,  yet  more  decisive  of  the  courage 

not  till  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  and  discipline  of  the  American  army — 

just  as  Scott,  despairing  of  bringing  on  that  at  Lundy's  Lane.    Gen.  Riall,  un- 

an  action  that  day,  was  drawing  out  his  known    to    General  Brown,    had  been 

brigade  on  the  plain  for  drill,  that  General  largely  reinforced  by  Gen.  Drummond 

Brown,  who  had  been  reconnoitering  on  from  below ;  and  when,  on  the  morning  of 

the  left  flank,  and  perceived  that  the  main  the  26th  July,  Gen.  Scott,  in  advance,  as 

body  of  the  British  army  was  moving  for-  usual,  was  on  a  march  to  attack  Gen. 

ward,  rode  up  to  General  Scott,  and  said,  Riall's  forces,  he  suddenly  came  upon  the 

"The  enemy  is  advancing:    you  will  British  troops,  which,  reinforced  that  very 

have  a  fight ;"  and  without  giving  any  day  by  Drummond,  were  themselves  bent 

order,  such  was  his  reliance  upon  Scott,  on    attack.      Scott  had    with  Lim  but 

proceeded  to  the  rear  to  bring  up  Ripley's  four  small  battalions,  commanded,  respects 

brigade.     Scott  immediately  prepared  for  ively,  by  Brady,  Jcssup,  Leavenworth, 

action ;  and  there,  on  the  plain  of  Chip-  and  McNeil ;    and  Towson's    artillery, 

pewa,  with  his  own  brigade  only,  con-  with  •  (/apt.  Harris'  detachment  of  regu- 

Bisting  of  the  9th,  11th,  and  25tli  regts.  lar  and  irregular  cavalry, — the  whole  col- 

of  infantry,  with  a  detachment  of  the  umn  not  exceeding  1.300  men.    With 

22d,   Towson's     company   of  artillery,  this  small  force,  Scott  found  himself  in 

and  Porter's    volunteers, — in   all   1900  presence  of  a  superior  body.     His  posi- 

men, — encountered,  routed,  and  pursued  tion  was  critical,  but  it  was  precisely  one 

a  superior  force  of  some  of  the  best  regi-  of  those  where  promptness  and  decision 

ments  of  the  British  service — the  Royal  of  action  must  supply  the  want  of  battal- 

Scots,  the  8th  and   100th   regiments,  a  ions.    Dispatching  officers  to  the  rear 

detachment  of  the  19th  dragoons,  another  to  apprise  Gren.  Srown  that  the  whole 

of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  some  Cana-  British  army  were  before  him.  Gen.  Scott 

dian  Militia, — ^in  all  2100  men.     Here  it  at  once  engaged  the  enemy,  who  all  the 

was  that  the  discipline  so    laboriously  while  believed  they  had  to  do  with  the 

taught  by  Scott,  in  the  camp  of  instruc-  whole  of  Gen.  Brown's  army,  not  at  all 

tion,  told ;  and  this  it  was  that  enabled  expecting  that  a  mere  detachment  of  it 

him,  as  at  a  turning  point  of  the  battle  he  would  venture  upon  the  apparently  des- 

M,  in  a  voice  rising  above  the  roar  of  ar-  perate    course   of    encountering   sach 
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CTcatly  superior  nnxnbers  as  the  British  at  the  close  of  181 4,  and  waantified 
knew  they  had  in  the  field.  The  battle  ly  the  ensuioff  Spring, 
began  about  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  Scott,  who  nad  been  carried  to  Baffidcs 
witliin  the  spray,  almost,  of  the  everlast-  where  he  was  most  kindly  and  confiaUy 
ing  Falls  or  ^Tiagara,  and  beneath  the  received  and  watched  over,  aa  Boon  as  he 
halo  of  it<9  irradiated  bow  of  promise  and  could  bear  the  moticm,  was  borne  in  a 
of  hofK}.  It  is  recorded  as  a  fact,  that  the  litter  from  place  to  place  by  the  citizens 
head  of  our  ad\'ancing  colmnn  was  ac-  themselves,  who  would  not  commit  to 
tually  encircled  by  this  beautiful  bow,  mercenary  hands  the  care  and  comfort  of 
and  all  took  courage  from  the  omen.  The  a  gallant  soldier,  still  disabled  by  his 
battle  raged  with  unequal  fortune  and  wounds,  until  he  reached  tlie  hooae  of 
desperate  valor,  till  fa,r  into  the  night,  his  old  friend  Nicholas,  at  Geneva.  Bnt 
Wiien  Miller  niade  his  famous  and  deci-  his  great  de>«ire  was  to  reach  Philaddp 
sivc  charge  upon  the  battcr\'  of  the  Bri-  phia,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  emi- 
tish,  which  was  the  key  of  their  position,  nent  skill  of  Drs.  Physick  and  Chapman ; 
darkness  covered  the  earth  ;  and  Scott,  for  tlic  passibilitv  of  being  so  cripjded, 
who  knew  the  localities,  piloted  Miller  for  life,  hk  to  be  mcapable  of  further  ser- 
on  his  way,  till  the  tire  from  the  battery  vice  to  his  country,  was  to  Scott  an  in- 
revealod  its  position  completely.  Scott  tolerable  thought,  and  hence  he  eoneht 
then  re.sumca  the  attack  in  front,  while  the  best  surgical  aid.  He  therefore,  1^ 
Miller  gallantly  stormed  and  carried  tlie  slow  progress,  reached  Philadelphia^— 
battery,  and  .  held  it  against  repeated  everywhere  welcomed  and  honored  on 
charges  from  the  ofl-rallied,  but  as  oft-  his  route  as  the  suffering  representative 
disjwrsed,  British  troops.  Twice,  moan-  oftlio  army  on  the  Niagara,  which  had 
time,  had  Scott  charged  through  the  won  imperishable  laurels  for  the  countiy 
British  lines — ^two  horses  had  been  killed  and  itself.  At  Princeton,  where  he  hap- 
under  him — ^hc  was  wounded  in  the  r>ide  pened  to  arrive  on  the  day  of  the  awwiml 
— and  about  1 1  o'clock  at  night,  on  foot  Commencement,  tlie  Faculty,  students 
and  yet  fighting,  he  was  finally  disabled  and  citiz(>ns  all  insisted  on  his  taking 
by  a  shot  which  shattered  tlie  left  shoul-  part  in  the  ceremonial ;  and,  pale,  ema- 
der.  and  he  was  borne  away  about  mid-  ciated,  and  weak  as  he  was,  that  he 
night  from  the  battle, — his  commander,  should  be  present  during  a  part,  at  least, 
G  eneral  Brown,  having  been  previouslv,  in  of  the  public  performances.  He  was  fiiin 
like  manner,  carried  away  wounded  from  to  comply  ;  and  when,  in  the  cloae  of  an 
tlie  field.  oration  ^  on  the  public  duties  of  a  good 
The  honors  of  the  field  belonged  to  the  citizen,  in  peace  and  in  war,"  the  youth- 
American  arms,  although,  from  the  want  ful  and  graceful  orator  turned  to  Scott, 
of  horses,  they  could  not  carry  off  tlie  and  made  him  the  personification  of  the 
British  cannon,  captured  with  so  much  civic  and  heroic  virtues  which  had  jnst 
gallantry  by  Miller.  But  the  American  been  inculcated,  tlie  edifice  ranff  with 
troops  retired  to  Chippewa,  and  thence  applause,  woman's  gentle  voice  mmgling 
to  Fort  Eric,  where  tiiey  were  soon  be-  in  with  tlie  harsher  tones  of  the  other 
sieged  by  Gen.  Drummond.  Scott  was  sex.  The  Faculty  conferred  on  him  the 
absent,  sufibring  under  his  wounds ;  but  degree  of  A.  M.,  which  his  early  training 
the  spirit  and  the  discipline  with  which  and  literary  pursuits,  not  less  than  his 
his  eilbrts  and  his  example  had  inspired  public  services,  rendered  wholly  aj^in^ 
the  nrmy,  failed  not,  though  he  was  no  priate.  On  approaching  Philadelphia,  he 
longer  with  tlicm,  and  after  being  belea-  found  the  Governor  of  the  State,  Snyder, 

fu(;rcd  near  50  days,  Gen.  Brown,  who  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  militia,  with 

afl  sulliciently  recovered  to  resume  the  which  he  had  marched  out  to  receive 

command,  made  a  sortie,  on  17th  Sept.,  him. 

in  which  he  defeated  the  troops  in  the  Baltimore  being  still  menaced  by  the 

trenches,  captured  and  destroyed  their  British,  Gen.  Scott,  at  the  earnest  request 

works,  and  so  effectually  overthrew  all  of  the  citizens,  consented,  all  wounded 

tliat  it  had  cost  long  WTeks  to  accom-  as  he  was,  and  incapable  of  exertion,  to 

plish,  that  the  British  commander,  Gen.  assume  the  command  of  the  district,  and 

Drummond,    withdrew  his    troops,  and  in  such  command  the  tidings  of  peace 

soon  after  the  American  army  went  into  found  him.    After  declining  the  post  of 

winter-quarters  at  Buffalo.     This    was  Secretary  at  War,  proffered  to  him   by 

virtually,  in  this  region,  the  end  of  the  President  Madison,  and   aiding  in  the 

war ;  for  peace  was  negociatcd  at  Ghent  painful  and  delicate  task  of  ledacing  tfaa 
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anny  to  a  peace  establishment,  he  was  were  suffered  to  warp  his  firm  mind.   He 
sent  by  the  government  to  Europe,  both  was  there  for  his  country,  and  in  conso- 
for  the  restoration  of  his  health  and  pro-  nance  with  what  he  thought  its  clear  in- 
fessional  improvement.    He  was  more-  terests,  was  his  course  throughout.   The 
over  commissioned  to  ascertain  the  views  next  important    benefit   rendered,   and 
and  designs  of  different  courts  and  pro-  which,  perhaps,  was  not  the  least  of  all 
minent  public  men  respecting  the  revolu-  the  many  he  was  capable  of  rendering, 
tionary  struggle  then  commenced  in  the  was  to  translate  from  the  French;  pre- 
Spanish  American  colonies,  and  espe-  pare,  digest,  and  adapt  to  our  service,  a 
cially  those  of  England  respecting  the  complete  system  of  military  tactics.    In 
island  of  Cuba, — all  at  that  time  subjects  the  execution  of  this  trust,  his  previous 
of  solicitude  at  Washington.    How  he  military  studies  gave  him  great  facilities 
acquitted  himself  of  these  commissions,  and  advantages ;  and  the  system  thus 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  by  introduced,  carried  into  effect  by  those 
order  of  President  Madison,  a  special  let-  jewels  of  the  nation,  the  West-Point  Ca- 
ter of  tlianks  was  written  to  him  by  tlie  dets,  has  recently  proved  itself  at  Palo 
Secretary   of  State.    After    two  years  Alto  and  Fort  Brown,  Resaca  de  la  Pal- 
spent  in  Europe,  where  he  associated  ma,  and  Monterey, 
with  the  most  distinguished  men  in  all  The  frankness  of  his  nature,  and  his 
the  walks  of  life,  attended  courses  of  pub-  high  sense  of  subordination,  and  evcr- 
lic  lectures,  and  visited  and  inspected  the  present  and  active  respect  for  the  spirit 
great  fortresses  and  naval  establishments,  as  well  as  letter  of  the  Constitution  of 
Scott  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  his  country,  involved  him,  about  the  year 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  sea-  1817,  in  an  unpleasant  controversy,  first 
board,  making  New  York  his  hcad-quar-  with  General  Jackson,  and  second,  as  a 
ters ;  and  there,  for  twenty  years,  except  consequence  of  the  first,  with  De  Witt 
with  occasional  absences  on  dul^  in  the  Clinton.  The  particulars  of  thecontrover- 
West,  he  remained.    The  gratitude  of  sy  have  passed  from  memory,  and  it  is  not 
the  country  for  his  war  services  was  tes-  our  purpose  to  revive  them.    In  the  life- 
tified  in  various  shapes.    Congress  voted  time  before  the  presidency  of  Gen.  Jack- 
him  a  gold  medal,  and  passed  resolutions  son,  a  very  complete  and  soldierly  recon- 
of  thanks,  in  which  ne  was  not  only  ciliation  took  place  between  Gen.  Scott 
complimented  for  his  skill  and  gallantly  and  himself.    But  we  may  add,  in  the 
at  Chippewa  and  Niagara,  but  for  his  way  of  caution  and  reprobation,  that  the 
uniform  good  conduct  throughout  Ike  war  whole  difficulty  arose  from  the  unjustifi- 
.  —a.  complimentpaid  by  Congress  to  no  able  and    un^ntlcmanly    repetition  of 
other  ofiicer.    Tlie  gold  medal  was  pre-  some  observations,  made  at  a  private  din- 
aented  by  President  Monroe.    Virginia  ner  table  by  Gen.  Scott, 
and  New  York  each  voted  a  sword  to  Another    controversv   arose  between 
him ;  which,  for  Virginia,  was  presented  Gen.  Scott  and  Gen.  Gaines,  on  the  sub- 
by  Governor  Pleasants,  for  New  York,  by  ject  of  In'evet  rank,  on  occasion  of  the 
Uovemor  Tompkins.    He  was  also  elect-  appointment  of   Gen.   Macomb  to  the 
ed  an  honoranr  member  of  the  Cincin-  command  of  the  army,  after  the  death 
nati,  and  numberless  States  named  new  of  Gen.  Brown.  The  government  did  not 
counties  after  him.  sustain  the  views  taken  by  Gen.  Scott  of 
In  the  long  interval  of  comparative  in-  the  rights  of  brevet  rank,  and  this  officer, 
action  which  followed  the  close  of  the  war,  in  consequence,  tendered  the  resignation 
Scott's  services  were  availed  of  by  the  gen-  of  his  commission,  not  from  any  mere 
oral  government — ^first,  in  that  most  pain-  personal  feelings,  but  because  he  thought 
ful  task  of  reducing  the  army  to  a  peace  that  in  his  person  a  CTcat  military  princi- 
establishment,  which  necessarily  imposed  pie  was  violated.    Happily,  Gen.  Jack- 
upon  the  Greneral  the  responsibility  of  son  (then  become  President)  would  not 
deciding  between  the  ments  and  fitness  act  upon  the  proffered  resignation ;  and 
of  many  gallant  men,  who  had  stood  with  in  order  to  allow  time  for  refiection,  and 
him  unflinching  on  the  red  fields  of  bat-  at  tlie  same  time  to  prevent  any  damage 
tie.    But  in  the  discharge  of  this,  as  of  to  the  service  from  an  open  collision  on 
every  other  duty  to  his  country,  Scott  points  of  duty  between  Gen.  Scott  and 
acted  with  a  single  eye  to  its  honor  and  his  official  superior,  a  furlough  of  one 
welfare.    Neither  the  relations  of  gen-  year  was  sent  to  him.    Scott  took  ad- 
eral  friendship,  nor  the  influences  of  vari-  vantage  of  the  furlough  to  revisit  Europe, 
ouB  sorts,  bron^t  to  bear  from  without,  and  on  his  return,  under  the  earnest  ad- 
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vice  of  hia  friends,  and,  as  is  believed,  with  all,  disarming  the  pestilence  of  that  formi- 
the  unaDimous  approval  of  his  brother-  dable  character  of  contagion  which 
cheers,  Scott  withdrew  his  resignation,  seemed  to  render  its  attack  inevitable, 
and  reported  himself  for  duty.  The  and  almost  synonymous  with,  death,  by 
Secretary  of  War,  Major  Eaton,  in  ac-  showing  in  his  own  person  that  he  fearad 
knowlcdging  Cren.  Scott's  letter,  frankly  it  not.  Of  the  numbers  whom  his  heroic 
and  honorably  says :  "  It  affords  the  de-  self-coniBdence  and  generous  example,  in 
partment  much  satisfaction  to  perceive  such  circumstances,  saved  from  death,  by 
the  conclusion  at  which  you  have  arrived  dissipating  their  apprehensions,  no  hnman 
as  to  your  hreret  rights.  None  will  do  estimate  can  be  made ;  but  such  deeds 
you  the  injustice  to  suppose  that  the  and  such  devotion  are  not  unmarked  by 
opinions  declared  by  you  on  the  subject  the  eye  of  Providence,  and  cannot  lie 
arc  not  tlio  result  of  reflection  and  con-  without  their  reward.  Of  the  950  men 
vie  Lion :  but  since  the  constituted  au-  that  left  Buflalo,  not  more  than  400  sm^ 
thorities  of  the  government  have,  with  vivcd  for  active  service.  On  leaving 
the  bciJt  feelings  entertained,  come  to  Chicago,  with  this  diminished  corn- 
conclusions  adverse  to  your  own,  no  mand,  Scott  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
othcr  opinions  were  cherished,  or  were  sible  to  tlic  Mississippi,  and  there  joined 
hoped  for,  but  that  on  your  return  to  the  Gen.  Atkinson  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  who, 
United  States  you  would  adopt  the  course  in  the  battle  of  the  Badaxe,  had  already 
your  letter  indicates,  and  with  good  feel-  scattered  the  forces  of  Black  Hawk.  In 
iiigs  resume  those  duties  of  which  your  spite  of  all  tlie  precaution  adopted  by 
country  has  so  long  had  the  benefit."  Scott  and  Atkinson,  the    cholera  was 

The'General  was  ordered  in  conclusion  communicated  anew  to  the  army  assero- 

to  report  himself  at  once  for  duty  to  Gen.  bled  at  Rock  Island,  and  great  were  its 

Macomb.    He  was  assigned  anew  to  the  ravages.     Here  again,  as  on  board  the 

Eastern  Department,  and  there  remained  steamboats,  when  the  malady  first  e|^ 

till  called  by  the  Black  Hawk  war  in  peared,  Scott's  self-sacrificing  care   and 

1832  to  take  command  of  that  solicitude  for  his  men  were  unceasing. 

It  was  in  this  command  that  Scott  had  A  brothcr-oflicer,  an  eye-witness  of  what 

the  opportunity  of  showing  himself  a  he  relates,  tlius  describes  the  General's 

*<  hero  of  humanity,"  as  he  had  before  course  of  conduct : 

shown  himself  a  "  hero  in  the  battle-  ..  ^  exhibited  him  not  only  as  a  warrior. 

field."    The  Asiatic  cholera  m  this  year  but  as  a  man ;  not  only  as  the  hero  of  battles, 

first  reached  this  continent,  and,  sweeping  but  as  the  hero  of  humanity.  .  .  .  The 

with   rapid   but    irregular   strides   from  general's  duty,  under  the  circumstances, 

point  to  point,  it  manifested  itself  most  clearly  was  to  give  the  best  direction  he 

fatally  on  board  the  fleet  of  steamboats  on  could  for  proper  attendance  on  the  sick. 

Lake  Erie,  in  which  Gen.  Scott,  with  a  and  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  dis- 

corps  of  about  1,000  regulars,  embarked  «^-    ^*^«"  }'^  ^""^  ^""Pl  ^*»»»  ^\'^^^ 

for  Chicago.     They  left  BufEdo  in  the  7.^  ?r^rZl'^,!i!!'^^^^^ 


embiirkctl,  and  in  less  than  six  days  one  aiiis,  to  set  an  example  to  all,  to  prevent 

officer  and  fifty-one  men  died,  and  eighty  a  panic — in  a  word,  to  Have  the  lives  of 

were  put  on  shore  tjick  at  Chicago.     It  others,  at  ihc  risk  ol  his  own.     AH  this  hs 

was  amid  the  gloom  aixl  the  terror  of  tliis  did  faithfully,  and  when  he  could  have  no 

attack  from  an  unknown  disease,  or  only  other  motive  than    that  of  doing  good, 

known  by  its  fatal  approaches,  that  Gen.  "^^'^  ^^^  "*>.  ^'*"0'  ».'>  be  acquired  ;  here 


of  national  gmUtude,  than  the  exercise  ffwas  rrbattirwilh  diseMeThad'sariJfSd 

of  physical  courage — that  quality  com-  duty." 

mon  to   otir    race    in    the   battle-field. 

From  cot  to  cot  of  the  sick  soldiers,  their  It  was  far  into  Septeml)cr  before  the 

General  daily  went,  soothing  the  last  mo-  dread  disease  was  extirpated   from  the 

ments  of  the  dying,  sustaining  and  cheer-  camp,  and  then  commenced  the  negotia- 

ing  those  who  hoped  to  survive,  and  for  lions  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes ;  this  was 
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concladed  by  Scott  with  consniimiate  Hb  next  field  of  paUie  service  was  in 
skill,  and  resulted  in  the  cession,  for  a  Florida,  where  the  Semincdes— in  posses- 
valuable  consideration,  of  the  fine  region  sion  of  the  everglades,  and  having  taken 
which  now  constitutes  the  State  of  Iowa,  onr  troops  at  unawares— owing  to  the 
Another  treaty  was  made  on  the  same  want  of  adequate  preparation  by  the  ad- 
terms  by  him  with  the  Winnebagoes,  by  ministration,  although  timely  warned  of 
which  they  ceded  some  five  million  acres  the  danger  by  the  ffaUant  Clinch — seemed 
of  land  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  be-  for  a  time  to  set  ttie  whole  efforts  of  our 
tween  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  now  countiy  at  defiance.  On  the  20th  Janih> 
constituting  a  valuable  portion  of  ibe  ary,  1836,  General  Scott  was  ordered  to 
Territory  of  Wisconsin.  In  reference  as  the  command  of  the  troojps  in  Florida, 
well  to  his  successful  negotiations  as  and  he  displayed  his  habitual  prompd- 
tohis  humane  conduct  under  the  calamity  tude  in  obeying  the  order.  He  was  ap» 
of  pestilence,  the  then  Secretary  of  War,  prised  of  the  will  of  the  President  at  4 
Gen.  Cass,  wrote  thus  to  Gen.  Scott :  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  asked  when 

he  could  set  forth ;  *^  this  night,"  was  the 

"  Allow  me  to  congntulate  you  upon  reply.    But  a  day's  delay  was  required 

the  fortunate  consummation  of  your  ardu-  to  draw  up  the  requisite  instructions  and 

ous  duties,  and  to  express  my  entire  ap-  he  left  Washington  on  the  2l8t    We 

Vl^^''f^}'^'^^^^^.^^^J^.^y<\^:'P^o-  enter  not  here  into  an  examination  of 

S^nThtjTe'^moTd'^co^^  ^^^  ^^P*  ^«°  "^^  P^""*  ^^^  ^i 
Sperauons  of  an  active  cau^aign  under  ^^^"^  ^^  ^^  **"^  ^  a  rapid  and 
ordinary  circumstances."  sure  termination  these  disastrous  and  dis- 
creditable hostilities,  nor  into  the  man- 
Scarcely  had  Scott  reached  home  and  ner  or  the  motives  of  his  unmilitary  recall 
his  ftmiily  in  New  York,  when  he  was  and  of  the  subsequent  investigation  of 
detailed  by  President  Jackson  to  a  his  conduct  by  a  Court  of  Inquiry ;  these 
new,  important  and  most  delicate  duty,  are  among^  the  historic  archives  of  the 
that  of  maintaining  at  home  the  suprc-  nation.  Our  only  concern  here  with 
maey  of  the  United  States  against  Soudi  them  is  to  say,  that  this  court  unani- 
Carelina  nullification.  He  immediate-  mously  approved  his  conduct — ^pronounc- 
ly  proceeded  to  Washington,  and  there,  ed  the  plan  of  his  Seminole  campaign 
in  personal  interviews  vnth  the  Presi-  *'  well  devised,"  and  added  that  it  ''  was 
dent  and  the  cabinet,  becoming  fully  poe-  prosecuted"  with  energy,  steadiness,  and 
tessed  of  their  views,  and  having  fuUy  ex-  ability ;  and  so  in  regard  to  Uie  Creek 
pressed  to  them  his  own,  he  was  invest-  war,  which  at  the  same  time  fell  upon 
ed  with  very  ample  discretionary  power  his  hands,  the  court  found  ^  that  the  man 
to  meet  the  perilous  crisis.  In  no  scene  of  campaign  adopted  by  Major-Gen- 
of  his  life,  perhaps,  has  Gen.  Scott  exhibit-  eral  Scott,  was  well  calculated  to  lead  to 
ed  more  tboroimh  patriotism — more  en-  successful  results ;  and  that  it  was  pro- 
tire  devotion  to  the  laws  and  Constitution  secuted  by  him,  as  far  as  practicaole, 
of  his  country — more  anxious,  and  skill-  with  zeal  and  ability,  until  he  was  re- 
foUy-conducted  eflbrts  to  arrest  that  dir-  called  from  the  command." 
est  of  calamities,  civil  war — more  self-  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  had  now  become 
command — more  tact  and  talent — than  President,  approved  the  finding  of  the 
while  steUtioned  at  Fort  Moultrie,  in  court,  and  the  nation  at  large  ratified  the 
Charleston  Harbor,  and  face  to  face,  as  verdict  Public  dinners  were  tendered  to 
it  were,  with  nullification  in  arms.  A  General  Scott  by  the  citizens  of  New 
rinffle  drop  of  blood  shed  at  that  moment  York,  of  Richmond,  and  of  other  places, 
lit  have  deluged  the  nation  in  blood —  all  of  which  however  he  declined ;  and 
yet  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  was  in  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary 
made  in  conformity  with  the  Constitu-  duties  of  his  station,  when  the  patriot 
tion;  Scott  was  sworn  and  commissioned  troubles  broke  out  in  1837  on  the  Canada 
to  uphold,  defend  and  enforce :  the  frontier.  For  two  years  these  troubles 
point  of  difficulty  was  to  avert  the  blood-  agitated  this  count^  and  seriously  me- 
shed, and  yet  maintain  the  laws ;  and  he  naced  its  peace.  To  no  man  in  so  great 
came  off  entirely  successful  in  both —  a  degree  as  to  General  Scott  is  it  indeb^ 
nndnr  cireumstances,  that  history  will  ed  for  the  preservation  of  thit  peace.  Hb 
do  justice  to,  as  those  who  remember  the  honor  and  patriotism,  his  q)proved  mili- 
kufal  apprehensions  of  that  day,  did  tary  service,  his  reputation  snd  his  bear- 
•I  the  time,  and  still  do.  ing  as  a  soldier,  gave  great  eftet  to 
VOL.  V. — wo,  n.                     11 
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his  firank    and  friendly  expostulationB  This  is  justly  said  and  most  justly  i^ 

with  the  deluded  American  citizens,  who  plied. 

supposed  they  were  acting  patriotically  In  1839,  Scott  was  again  deputed  br 

in  taking  part  with  the  Canadian  revolt-  the  ^vemment  to  keep  the  peace,  and, 

era ;  ana  oy  kindness  and  reason,  com-  soldier  as  he  is,  to  use  all  his  great  influ- 

hined  with  much  skill  and  assiduity,  in  ence  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  war. 

discovering  and  tracing  the  ramifications  The   dispute   respecting  the  contested 

of  the  patriot  lodges,  he  was  enabled  to  boundary  on  the  north-eastern  frontier 

prevent  any  outbreak  that  might  com-  had  become  exasperated — Massachusetts 

promise  our  country  with  Great  Britain,  and  Maine  on  one  side,  and  New  Bmos-* 

His   return  from  the   Niagara  frontier  wick  on  the  other,  had  in  some  degree 

was  greeted  with  compliments  at  Albany  taken  the  matter  into  their  own  hands, 

and  elsewhere,  and  all  felt  that  a  great  and  hostile  bands  stood  facing  each  other ; 

national   good  had  been   accomplished  a  single  indiscretion  amcmg  than  might 

by  this  gaflant  soldier.    In  1838,  another  have  precipitated  war  beyond  the  poasi* 

difficult  and  painful  service  was  confided  bility  of  its  being  averted.    Happily  a 

to  General  Scott,  that  of  removing  the  friendship  formed  on  the  field  of  battle,  in 

Cherokees  from  the  homes  of  their  fa-  years  long  past,  between  Gen.  Scott  and 

there,  beyond  the  Mississippi.    Here,  he  Gen.  Sir  John  Harvey,  the  Governor  of 

was  as  successful  as  in  all  previous  pub-  New  Brunswick,  contributed  to  smooth 

lie  service :  tempering   humanity  with  the  difficulties  between  the  two  nations. 

SDwer,  and  operating  more  by  moral  in-  Gen.  Scott  having  overcome  the  first  great 
uence  than  force,  he  eflfected  this  most  obstacles  in  soothing  the  irritated  feel- 
trying  object  in  a  manner  that  secured  ings  of  the  American  rorderers,  made  over- 
the  gratitude  of  those  whom  he  was,  act-  tures  to  Sir  John  Harvey  for  the  mutual 
ing  for  his  country,  obliged  to  wrong,  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  disputed 
It  was  this  service,  connected  with  his  territory ;  and  Sir  John  frankly  acceded 
subsequent  pacific  arrangement  of  the  to  them,  saying  in  his  letter  of  the  33d 
north-eastern  boundary  (fifficulties,  that  March,  1839,  to  Gen.  Scott,  "  My  reE- 
drew  from  the  lamented  Channing — that  ance  upon  you,  my  dear  General,  has  led 
apostle  of  human  rights — this  fme  tri-  me  to  give  my  willing  assent  to  the  pro- 
bute  :  position  which  you  have  made  yourself 
« rr  *i.-  J-  ^-  •  V  J  u  1  *u  the  very  acceptable  means  of  conveying 
rJlhon^r^ofuStuh'^^^^  tome.''  ITie  iienacing  position  of  a&S 
and  daring  the  spiTit  of  a  philanthropiS.  Y"^  ^^^^  eflfectuaUy  ^iknged  into  feel- 
His  exploits  in  the  field,  which  placed  him  ings  of  reciprocal  forbearance,  and  Dtm- 
in  the  first  rank  of  our  soldiers,  have  been  ^*  Webster  finally  accomphshed,  by  the 
obscured  by  the  purer  and  more  lasting  glory  treaty  at  Washington,  the  good  work  so 
of  a  pacificator,  and  of  a  friend  of  mankind,  satisfactorily  commenced  by  the  Paci- 
Iq  the  whole  history  of  the  intercourse  of  ficator,  Scott. 

civilized  with  barbarous  or  half-civilized  Subsequently,  the  gratitude  and  admira- 

communities,  we  doubt  whether  a  brighter  tion  of   large   portions  of  the  countiy 

page  can  be  found  than  that  which  records  designated  Gen.  Scott  as  a  candidate  for 

his  agency  m  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees.  jhe  Presidency,  and  many  States,  in  the 

As  far  as  the  wrongs  done  to  this  race  can  „«.i:-„:„o,^r   /^»,,^«f;»«  ^r    n.v».;»»*:.». 

be  atoned  f.r,  Genlral  Scott  has  made  the  S'^Tf    7      k  f       ?k        Sf^^^! 

•zpiation  voted  for  lum,  but  another  obtained  the 

"  In  his  recent  mission  to  the  disturbed  vote.     In  all  this  matter  Gen.  Scott  was 

borders  of  our  country,  he  has  succeeded,  passive — not  seeking  and  not  declining 

not  so  much  by  policy  as  by  the  nobleness  the  high  office — but  holding  himself,  as 

and  generosity  of  his  character,  by  moral  he  always  does,  liable  to  the  call  of  his 

influences,  by  the  earnest  conviction  with  countrymen,  to  serve  them  in  whatever 

which  he  has  enforced  upon  all  with  whom  capacity   they   may  think  his    services 

he  has  had  to  do,  the  obligations  of  pa-  needed. 

triotism,  justice,   humanity  and  religion.  He  i's  now  once  again  on  the  field  oi 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  among  us  a  war-mature   in    mind,   rich  in  know- 

man  who  has  won  a  purer  fame;  and  I  am  i^„«„„j  «^^.^«„««  «^k   ^-    u     nu      j 

happy  to  offer  this  tribute,  because  I  would  ^^^^  fP^  expenenco, robust  in  health  and 

do  Something-no  matter  how  little-to  patnotic,  consideraUve,  and  law-abiding 

hasten  the  time  when  the  spirit  of  Chris-  ^  »"  the  past.     The  circumstances  un- 

tian  humanity  shall  be  accounted  an  essen-  ^^^  which  this  command  was  conferred 

tial  attribute  and  the  brightest  ornament  to  ^pon  him,  honorable  alike  to  him  and  to 

a  public  man/'  the  Executive,  of  themselves  dissipate 
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the  poor  jests  in  which,  in  the  tfaouf^rtlefli-  tone  of  war,  bnt,  liirinff  or  dying,  his  Hfe 

ness  of  secority,  soine  inconsiderate  peo-  will  be  consistent  to  me  last ;  and  as  it 

pie  have  indulged,  because  of  an  over-  has  been  in  the  past,  so  will  it  continue 

frank,  literal  and  common-place  ezpres-  to  the  end — self-sacrificing,  devoted  first 

sion.    The  glorious  fact  of  Scott's  heroic  and  always  for  his  country ;  and  striving 

life,  his  brilliant  deeds  of  arms,  his  more  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  for  the  su- 

ennobling  acts  as  a  statesman  and  paci-  premacy  and  preservation  of  its  laws  and 

ficator  in  peace,  cry  aloud  against  such  its  Constitution, 

wanton  injustice  to  a  mat  name ;  and  Such  is  Winfisld  Soott,  to  whom  all 

the  future  will  yet  vinmcate  that  name  eyes  are  now  turned,  as  the  head  of  our 

which,  it  ma^  be  affirmed  with  entire  armies  in  Mexico;  and  whose  career, 

jeonfidence,  will  never  be  allied  with  dis-  thus  far,  is  honesthy,  impartially,  and 

lionor,  oppression,  or  defeat.     Mortal,  eloquently  set  forth  m  the  volume  here 

indeed,  he  is,  and  he  may  die  by  the  for-  referred  to. 


THE    SEA    AND    THE    SHIPWRECKED. 

BT  EAKLDBX. 

The  Jack-tar,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  delivereth  a  speech  in  behalf  of  hb 
comrades : 

Gramt  us  your  hearts,  kind  people ;  and  witiial 

Grant  us  vour  open  hands.    For  who  will  spare 

To  sive  his  small  and  individual  mite 

To  me  poor  sailor  ?    Are  there  any,  think  ye. 

Of  all  tnat  fill,  in  hard  and  daily  use, 

The  occupations  of  this  common  life. 

That  can  m  toil  and  peril  aught  compare 

With  wanderers  of  the  ocean  ?    Do  but  think, 

AimI  let  imagination  aid  your  thoughts. 

How  many  and  what  fearful  shapes  of  death 

We  still  must  meet  whose  life  is  never  sure. 

Look  on  US,  cribbed  and  cabined  with  disease, 

In  hot  unwholesome  closeness  couching  us. 

Or  in  rude  hammocks  swinging  to  the  gale. 

And  coldly  sprinkled  with  the  salt«ea  foam. 

O,  do  but  see  us  in  a  fra^le  bark, 

A  plank — no  more — 'twixt  life  and  wiM  destruction, 

Tomed  like  an  acorn  in  the  midnight  storm. 

While  the  loud  wind  sweeps  through  the  whistling  shroodi, 

Strain  the  high  masts,  and  on  the  spongy  dark 

Streams  the  torn  canvas,  and  th*  unruly  billows 

In  rage  and  fear  above  each  other  rise 

To  look  upon  our  ruin.    Or,  behold 

Beneath  the  steep  and  equatorial  sun 

Our  ship  becalmed  upon  the  rotting  deep, 

Our  booies  baked,  and  black  with  fevered  thirst. 

While  weltering  creatures  in  the  waveless  slime 

Batten  around  us.    Then,  present,  again. 

To  your  quick  minds  a  vessel's  lonely  crew. 

Careering  round  the  dim  and  frozen  pole, 

Where  no  sun  rises.    O,  with  freezing  eare, 

Long  months  beneath  the  light  of  the  cokl  stan, 

Hear  the  harsh  grating  of  the  dull  green  ice, 

And  see  around  the  hu^  bergs  slowly  move 

Their  jagged  edges  'gainst  t&  pale,  gray  sky. 
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AllthiB,  good  Bin,  fiiir  maidens,  hsve  we  borne, 
Myself  aim  these ; — and  now  at  last  we're  wrecked 
On  Uiis  our  native  shore,  which  should  have  been 
More  kindly  to  her  children.    O,  be  moved 
With  touch  of  pity,  gentles,  and  bestow 
Some  meed  of  chui^ ;  nor  evennore 
Forget  the  storm-worn  mariner.    So  may  God, 
Who  saved  us  from  the  tempest  and  the  sea, 
Rewaid  your  mercy ! 

[Moneif  flung  into  the  M  mUct^a  hatJ] 

I  thank  you,  now,  for  my  comrades ;  ay,  in  the  name  of  all  the  poor  saikns  iaihe  woiid* 
WonU  you  have  a  song  1  Thev  made  me  apokesmano^on  see ;  bat  it's  a  hard  thing  ta 
make  a  reg*lar  speech,  though  it's  all  fixed  aforehand.  Eut  I  think  may  be  we  can  all  aag 
a  catch  to  suit  ye  ;  though  the  salt  water's  hardly  out  of  our  mouths  yet.  Come,  boys, 
stand  by  for  the  chorus ! 

SONG. 


I. 


Ho !  heave  the  anchor ! — ^1 

Yo  heave  !  O  heave !  Ye 
The  morning  breaks,  our  canvas  shakes, 

The  sea^^m  breezes  blow ! 
For  we  will  leave  the  lazy  land, 

And  scorn  the  pillowea  sleep, 
Fling  wide  our  sail  to  sun  and  gale 

And  ride  the  rocking  deep ! 

Chorus. 


m. 


my  boys !    Lo !  land  is  lost— the  sky's  above, 
!  The  sea  is  all  around ; 

And  now  are  we,  as  the  biDow  free, 
Or  the  breeze  that's  never  bound ! 
Then  stretch,  my  boys,  anodier  sail ; 
Ye  winds,  blow  swift  and  strong ! 
Ho !  Ho !  the  wave  shall  be  our  tAwre 
To  bear  our  flight  along ! 

O,  who  so  brave,  dtc. 


O,  who  so  brave  as  they  that  dare 
\^th  the  sailor's  bold  devotion ! 

For  we  court  the  battle  and  the  storm, 
And  our  home  is  the  rolling  ocean ; 
O !  our  life  is  peril,  toil  and  want. 
And  our  grave  is  the  rdling  ocean ! 


n. 


The  land  is  fading — ^let  it  fade ! 

Though  there  our  sweethearts  be, 
Well  woo  the  deep  where  wild  winds 
sweejv— 

More  constant  is  the  sea ! 
And  if  there's  one  will  weep  and  sigfa. 

It  shall  not  be  in  vain ; — 
For  she  will  prove  of  sweeter  love 

When  we  come  back  again. 

O,  who  so  brave,  &c. 


IV. 

Behold  the  heavens  an  still  and  lone. 

And  water  is  the  world ; 
But  we've  no  fear,  for  God  u  here, 

And  our  country's  flag  unfurled  !— 
Then,  strife  or  storm,  well  die  beneadi 

The  starry  streamer  brave ; 
And  own  at  last,  where  we  are  cast, 

The  sailor's  boundless  grave  ! 

Chorus. 

O,  who  BO  brave  as  they  that  dare 
With  the  sailor's  hM  devotion ! 
For  we  court  the  battle  and  the  storm, 
And  our  home  is  the  rolling  ocean ; 
O !  our  life  is  peril,  toil  ai£i  want. 
And  our  grave  is  the  rolling  ocean ! 
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THE   HACK-HORSE  WOT  WOULDN'T   GO; 

OB,  HOW  THE  YANKEE  DID  THE  YOBKSHTRKMAN. 

Rap !  rap ! !  rap ! ! !  come  his  natural  mode  of  apeechr  and  he 
No  answer.  seldom  used  any  other.    We  were  sworn 
Three  more  raps  and  two  kicks.  cronies,  though  in  very  different  lines, 
*< Hallo!   who's  there?    Whafs  the  he  heing  learned   in  all  mysteries  of 
row?'*  broadcloth,  I  a  moderately  learned  and 
«  Toombie  oop,  Benson, toomble oop  !**  decidedly  equestrian  Cantab.    Business 
And  Fred  Peters  tumbled  in.  had  brought  him,  and  pleasure  me,  to  the 
'*£eeee — ^yow!     'Tisn't  church  time  north  of  England:  our  temporary  head- 
yet,"  and  I  yawned  awfully.  quarters  were,  as  above  hinted,  at  Leeds. 
"  N6a,  but  we're  goaing  to  York,  you  And  now  breakfast  and  other  matn* 
know."  tinal  operations  being  successfully  com- 
"  Oh !    Ah !    Ye-es."    And  it  began  pleted  at  half-past  7,  we  were  ready  to 
to  dawn  upon  my  somewhat  obfuscated  start     Our  vehicle   was  one  of   the 
intellect  that  we  were  to  be  at  York  in  **  Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet  Buggies,"  by 
time  for  the  Cathedral  service,  which  Sidney  Smith  commemorated.  The  horse 
begins  at  10  a.  m.     It  was  now  half-  was  a  wiry  dark  bay,  with  a  hammer 
past  6,  and  we  were  in  Leeds,  twenty-  head,  never-resting  ears,  and  no  tail  to 
one  miles  distant.    Under  this  pressure  1  sijg;nify.    There  were  good  jpoints  about 
did  "  toomble  oop,"  and  set  about  my  toi-  him,  but  he  had  an  aspect  of  unmitigated 
let  vigorously.  rowdiness  that  strongly  reminded  me  of 
Fred  Peters  was  a  right  good  fellow,  the  **  bhoys"  on  the  3d  Avenue.    And 
half  Yankee,  half  Yorkshire.    I  believe  this  souivenir  of  my  beldved  city  moved 
he  was  bom  in  the  good  city  of  Gotham,  me^-^no,  kept  me  from  moving;  fori 
but  his  dialect  was  precisely  that  of  the  stood  contemplating  the  fiery  (and  fired) 
Aidings.    Adopted  at  first  partly  out  of  steed  in  ecstasy  of  admiration, 
fun,  partly  as  an  aid  in  business,  (at  that  <*  Handsome  horse,  that  I"  said  Peters, 
time  we  New  Yorkers  were  suffering  for  **  Never  mind,  we're  not  proud."    (A 
the  sins  of  the  Pennsylvania  defamters  Cantab  never  is,  if  you  will  take  his  word 
and  Mississippi  repudiators,  and  John  for  it)    In  we  jumped ;  I  took  the  rib- 
Bull  was  very  shy  of  us,)  this  peculiar  bons,  of  course,  and  off  went  rowdy  at  a 
modification  of  the  vernacular  nad  be-  good  round  pace. 

FTTT£  THE  SECOND-(JBmig  FigfU  the  Fint,) 

**  One  mile  to  Tadcaster.    How  far  is  lowed  him  sixty  full  seconds  for  repose, 

that  from  York  ?"  after  which  I  intimated  the  proprie^  of 

**  Two  moiles  further."  advancing.    But  the  usual  su^estions 

''Not  so  bad  that    Eighteen  miles  were  quite  lost  upon  our  animal.    Whip, 

in^-how  much,  Fred  ?"  reins  and  voice,  equally  failed  to  educe 

"  One  hour  and  twenty-nine  minutes,  any  symptoms  of  locomotion. 

Plenty  o'  toime;  you'd  better  pull  up  a  "  Oi'll  lead  him,"  quoth  Peters,  the 

little."  best  natured  of  men,  and  out  he  leaped. 

Angularly  enough  the  horse  had  come  For  some  twenty  yards  the  horse  conde- 

to  the  same  conclusion  just  at  that  mo-  scended  to  proceed ;  then  he  stood  stock- 

ment,  for  he  began  shaking  his  head  stiller  than  ever. 

withjB^reat  rapidity,  and  decreasing  the  <*Coom  along,  old  horse!    Coom  wi' 

Teloaty  of  his  legs  in  a  corresponding  ye !    (Here  the  horse  backed  a  trifle.) 

ratio  until  he  came  to  a  walk.    To  this  Coo-om  I  poor  fei-low !  Ah !  Benson,  he'll 

we  had  no  objection ;  indeed,  it  was  the  nayther  be  driven  nor  coaxen,"  and  Fred, 

Tery  thing  we  intended.    But  afiter  about  for  once  in  his  life,  looked  like  giving  it 

fiftv  yards  he  came  to  a  positive  stand-  up.    For  my  part  I  essayed  alternately 

still.    Even  in  this  we  were  willing  to  every  term  of  endearment  and  objurga- 

•cquiesce  for  a  reasonable  time,  and  al-  tion,  all  to  no  puipose.    The  bnite  ze- 


IflO  Til  Biti  !■>■  ttm  Tntxhrvf'  pvp 

maincd  olMtiiiBldj  iWaaiqM.    A>  nj    t         i»  ue'  av  Wl-tl' 

frienJ,  Dr.  WUido  of  Trinitj,  nigkt  m       1  tfcoMMt  ■«» 

haveMid.  "m  fattdtou  eoDcoarae  of  imriini.  '  MmmfmlHTt 

itinerant!  wh  eva  nan  dwt  to  tb«  hi-    w<     _  ja Mt i»|Mi«i^ly 

tharitatiTeBiuMlalerfmpolicenwii''lhaB'  >  ^,„it  trinMph  of  ill,  iaiiifclH  mm  WW 
the  Yorkibira  RoMDute  to  OUT  penma-  tbe  ooaiiiiiig  mil*.  AMiUmmwm^ 
■ioDj.  He  co«ld  Mt  be  indsccd  to  our  mtry  into  IUmhIw  it  !•  a.  ■« 
"  moTe  on"  nt  any  prios.  Sunday  BMniog. 

"ConfmndTdnloanetniiityr  '  — 
claimed  at  lart;  nod  ipringiDg  np, 
to  flagellate  the  nfnetory  one  It 
partrendnUe.   "Claai  tbe  track. 
And  he  did,  in  good  tine  for  himadf, 

jiut  as  I  had  eomrieled  my  drenit  of  cna-    Ai     e  end  olth^  tine  «• 

tintioD,  tbe  Hib;eet  of  it  nada  «  hunter-  of  u  large  boodle  of  pota  touitg-imm 
like  bolt,  tearing  nwny  ton  and  ineea  i  uattbe  lateof  HX»ilw«k.kaa^. 
ai  if  they  wtra  paper,  and  taring  the  auu  u  the  ambolaloi^  maaa  ti  mbIk 
bn^  to  its  deatiny.    Aa  I  make  it  n    drew  ntKhw  wa  diibP- 

Sinetple  almn  to  atiek  to  the  reina,  I    boy  in  (ne  cantre  of  it 
nndmyaelf  nying  throngbdie  airina       "laay,  boy!"  ■    ■ 

my  etratie  enrre,  the  loeoi  cf  which  it       «  Zarr  r  and  tlie  pot-boy  fdM  Wfm 
would  nqnira  a  better  analyit  than  ny-    about  ai  much  time  an  it  MndlfeMlh, 
calf  to  detemune.    Eren  in  thisemcr-    kenaloconiotiTetojietfonntlwMniii|B. 
gency,  bowerar,    I   retained    auffleient        ••  Where  doeethia  rood  go  F". 
pteMuee  of  mind  to  diuw  one  r«n  hard,        "  It  goa  boalh  mya,  xu,  it  «),* 
by  which  meaiN  the  bone  ma  landed        "  Andtbatooer 
in  a  road-nde  guDy,  bcfon  he  ooaM  drag       ■■'niatdoantgaDowlNn.xn.'     . 
ne  more  than  diree  or  fimrleape,  and!       "B— n — m.    AnyinnlMn^ 
escaped  withoKt.fbrtber  injair  than  a        '•  Yea,  nr,  tbcn  beUw  ItiMliSi|W 
alight  rent  in  my  tweeda.    AaforPeten,    and  the  Zwan  -wi' om  a&Afjnmt^aift 
he  nt  down  on  «  big  stone  and  laughed    and  ike  Zwan  wi'  two  necka.' 
inextinguiahablT.  "And  whkh lathe hwtr*  ,     .,:J- 

It  (tool  not  take  long  to  ^  a  hone  out  «Wboy,  znr,  ftythar  he  kfti^'m- 
(rfaditcb.  I  had  had  nuDbng  ezperirace  Zwan  wi' two  Decks;  OiWoMa  to  1l||  ■ 
enough  to  underslaod  those  sort  01  things.  Boiun  Zun  mysel  I  Tun  (OM  l^f  ^^'. 
Hie  next  step  was  to  head  him  towards    Zun,  lar," 

our  vehide,  which  was  no  sooner  done  "Weil,  which  is  the  way  to  the  Sun  r 
than  be  etsited  offat  a  imte  that  bade  bur  Memory  and  imapBaiiou  ore  eqaally 
to  carry  him  back  to  Leeds  in  less  titoe  iaeonpetent  to  coiiTty  an  adumbration 
than  he  had  come  from  it.  And  now  1  of  the  bewildering  ansiver  we  received, 
shoDid  bave  been  compelled  to  let  go  the  compared  with  which  the  celebrated 
reins  in  aelf-defeoee,  bat  lo !  in  his  head-  Daich  diieclion,  "  First  jou  muai  eo  up 
long  earew  he  cm^l  sight  of  the  bnc-  a  high  hill,  and  then  down  a.  low  tail)," 
^,  iriMreat  he  bronght  np  all  stand-  Jtc.,  wasaTery  model  Dfluciilneee.  We 
ing,  shied  light  ronna  and  resnoMd  his  looked  dnUonsly  at  the  boy,  tbe  horae, 
immobility.  Once  more  I  ezhansted  all  and  each  other, 
my  powers  at  pemasion  to  induce  an  ••  What's  to  be  done,  Pciere  ?" 
adrance,  bnt  as  to  making  him  more  one  ^ed  re^ed  by  warblbg  a  slave  oi 
step  buggy 'Ward,  yon  might  as  well  try    ••  the  Pilot ;" 

with  him  nor*  2rib«Tiwco,  first  with  tbe  "  Here's  a  penny  for  you,  my  lad.    Be 

bntt-endof  my  whip  and  afterwards  with  a  good  boy,  and  go  to  church.    Come 

my  hoou:  it  was  ao  utterly  tnitlese  ex-  up.  Bncepfialus  r 

penditare  (d  leather.  Artti  fortma.     After  ten    minut» 

"Well,"  sBjdlBtlast,  "if  Mahomet  eccentric  perambnlation  v-e  brought  np 

wont  ao  to  the  monntain  the  nxnntain  oppoeile  the  door  of  die  Rieing  San. 

.      ? ^     •■-I >  .■ I.IJ  II   {|j|lg_  ]jr>~*'    hi"--   "• 


■  handson  tbe  boggy  and  dragged  itbodily        But  tbe  honie  didat  leel  ilself  d 
up  to  the  h<nae;Uien,  having  tied  up  m    ml  toonrer. 
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*<Hillo-o!    Anybody  in  r  «<Can  we  haTe  a  home  and  ehaiie 

"  Neigh  !"  quoth  a  bone  soroewbere,    here  to  go  on  to  York  ?^ 
(not  our  horse ;  he  wouldn't  deign  to  do        '<  O,  ye  be  goaing  further  zur,  be  ye  P'' 
anything  of  the  sort)  *<  Yes !    Put  up  that  horse  and  take 

<c  "pfoy  >0iQ  again,  Benson !    Gir  'em  care  of  him — he's  thorough-bred." 
an  Indian  whoop,  now !"  **  Aw !  indeed !      Oi  should  na  ha' 

So  I  gave  them  a  pretty  good  imita-  thought  it  from  the  look  of  him."    And 

tion  of  one,  which  had  the  d^red  effect,  the  canny  Yorkshireman  scanned  at  a  ra- 

fbr  there  emerged  from  the  stable  a  pon-  pid  glance  the  points  of  our  impracticable, 
derous  hostler,  with  a  red  waistcoat,  red        *'  Well,  he  is.     A  valuable  animal 

cravat,  red    l^ir  and  unutterably  red  that.    Takegoodcareof  him, and  mind! 

lace.    I  thought  it  must  be  the  rising  Don't  you  get  behind  him.    He  kicks.** 
sun  himself  put  into  knee-breeches  for       This  was  said  quite  at  random,  but  it 

the  occasion.  proved  too  true  in  the  end. 

FYTTE  THE  THIRD. 

<*Whatag1orious  cathedral,  Fred  land  word.    The  state  of  things  seemed  too 

what  chaunting !    It's  a  pity  we  were  good  to  be  true.  I  twisted  me  reins  round 

so  late."  my  hand  and  held  well  on,  giving  vent 

«  Oi'm  thinking  we  wur  in  toime  for  to  an  occasional  yell  as  the  pace  exhila- 

the  best  of  it"  rated  me ;  Peters  smoked  a  Principe  in 

'*  I  wish  we  could  import  such  a  satisfied  silence.  At  the  eighteenth  mile- 
building  our  way.  Strikes  me  it  would  stone  I  began  to  tremble,  fearing  that  this 
benefit  our  utilitarians  a  trifle."  might  be  the  precise  amount  of  which 

*'  Ye  may  say  that,  mon."  our  animal  was  capable.    But  again  we 

« Tall  half-and-half  that  was  at  the  were  agreeably  disappointed.      On  he 

Queen's  Head  1"  flew  with  undiminished  speed,  and  mer- 

'*  And  the  cheese  not  small  na;^her."  rily  we  dashed  into  Leeds,  just  as  they 

<■  What  a  nice  little  horse  this  is !  (we  were  lighting  the  lamps, 

were  inspired  by  John  Barlycorn,  and  in  „  Through  many  a  atartied  stOmrb 
very  good  humor  with  everything.)    If  Thundered  his  flying  feet ; 

we  only  had  him  to  take  us  all  the  way       He  rushed  into  the  ffoSlly  town, 

to  I^eds !"  He  rushed  up  the  long  white" 

«  Moy  heart  quails  just  to  think  o' 

droivinff  that  other  one."  no,  not  **  white,"  but  particularly  black 

*<  Wdi,  you  must  summon  up  your  and    dirt}r  street  in  which    the  York 

fift3rtude,  as  Pat  says,  for  here's  Tad-  road  terminated ;  and  we  auspicated  our 

caster ;  (ke-ip !  pay  along  pony !)  and  entry   by   pulverizing   a    donkey-cart 

here's  the  Rising  Sun,  as  large  as  life  and  which  wouldn't  clear  the  track.    Both 

twice  as  natursu.    How's  tne  thorough-  donkeys,  so  far  as  our  comet-like  velo* 

bred,  hostler .'"  city  permitted  us  to  observe,  escaped  un- 

**  He's  doin'  vera  well,  zur."  hurt,  but  the  cart  must  have  been  past 

"  He  must  be  turning  over  a  new  leaf  carpentry.  "  Coom  out  o*  way,  Tarn- 
then  (sotto  voce.)    And  the  buggy  ?"  my,  or  thee'll  be  run  over !"    I  felt  a 

«  All  roight,  zur."  slight  jar ;  it  was  caused  by  our  off  hind 

We  paia  our  shot,  and  bestowed  a  hub  knocking  oyer  a  small  child,  who 

munificent  largess  on  our  rubicund  friend,  continued  a  rotary  motion  for  some  sec- 

**  Now,  Peters,  we  must  have  a  division  onds,  and  finally  disappeared  down   a 

of  labor.     Do  you  take  the  whip  and  yawning  cellar.    Humanity  nrompted  us 

ril  see  to  the  reins."  to  stop,  but  you  might  as  well  have  tried 

Fred  looked  as  if  he  thought  the  divi-  to  pull  up  the  black  horse  that  carried  off 
sion  hardly  a  fair  one  to  himself.  Never  Lenore.  Nor  indeed,  if  feasible,  would 
was  man  more  mistaken.  Hardly  had  I  such  a  proceeding  have  been  safe,  for 
gathered  up  the  ribbons  when  our  horse,  when  the  unmanageable  was  once  stop- 
always  in  extremes,  like  a  modern  refor-  ped,  not  Horace  Greely  himself  could  set 
mer,  dashed  off  at  four  minute  pace,  pull-  him  going  again, 
ing  in  a  way  that  threatened  to  haul  The  long  narrow  street  down  which 
■le  straight  over  the  dash-board.  For  we  had  been  locomoting,  crdteed  at  right 
eighteen    miles  we   scarcely    spoke  a  angles  a  long  wide  one — the  main  street 
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of  Leeds.    On  the  right,  lay  the  Albion  behind  him»  he  broke  on^  trace  and  both 

Hotel,  our  quarters ;  I  bad  a  shrewd  bus-  shafts,  and  entirely  dissipated  the  dash- 

picion  that  our  steed's  lay  on  the  left,  board.     **  Factoque  hUJine  qumtt/*  lilkit 

Anticipating  a  fearful  struggle,  I  gradu-  Pious  ^neas. 

ally  esised  out  the  nigh  rein  as  we  ap-  I  shied  the  reins  right  and  left  orer 
proached  the  critical  corner  and  tighten-  the  horse's  neck,  and  jumped  out  cm 
ed  my  pull  on  the  off*  one  corresponding-  the  causeway  (Jnuruanice  side-walk.) 
ly.  Peters,  who  saw  what  was  passing  *'  Where  ye  goaing  ^  quo*  Peters, 
in  my  mind,  just  at  the  decisive  moment,  *'  I'm  going  up  to  the  Albion;  you  Day 
seizd  my  wrist  with  one  of  his  hands  do  as  you  like." 
and  the  rein  with  the  other;  so  that  our  **  Aiid  leave  the  horse  standing  here  ?" 
combined  energies  were  directing  the  ve-  In  reply.  I  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
hide  eastward.  *<  All  this,  it  is  hardly  animal  might  stand  there  as  long  as  was 
necessary,"  &c.,  **  passed  in  a  less  time,"  convenient  to  him,  and  undergo  a  aiiidi 
&c.,  &c.,  as  Mr.  James  would  say.  more  unpleasant  operation  afterwards. 
**A  body  acted  upon  by  two  forces  Having  thus  relieved  my  injured  fed- 
will  proceed  in  a  line  between  them,"  ings,  I  was  proceeding  to  crowd  all  sail 
(vide  Whistle's  Mechanical  Algebra,  for  the  Albion,  when  a  stout  lad  cane  to 
some  page  or  other.)    Agreeably  to  this  the  rescue. 

fundamental  law,  horse  and  buggy  con-  '*  Pleaze,  zur,  Qi    knows   f*   mid 

tinued. a  straight- forward  course,  which  horse." 

there  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  doing  '*  Oh,  you  do  know  him  ?  well*  I  wish 

Indefinitely  except  a  few  houses.    One  you  joy  of  your  acquaintance.** 

half- second  more,  and  we  should  have  ^^Mongst'  auldMeaster  Stoiles,  zur. 

been  in  a  linen-draper's  shop  —  when  Shall  Oi  tawk  him  vhoam  .''* 

as  if  restored  to  partial  sanity  rowdy  '<  Yes,  take  him  away,  and  tell  Mr. 

brought  up  with  miraculous  suddenness.  Styles  to  send  in  his  bill  and  — -.**  It  is 

The  velocity  which  had  been  regularly  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  condnaion  of 

distributed  through  his  limbs,  was  in-  the  sentence.    Persons  who  ara  mvch 

stantly  transierred,  as  by  ma^c,  to  his  excited  sometimes  talk  inconsiderately, 

hind  quarters.    Elevating  his  heels  to  **  Aw,  never  fear,  zur,  t*  auld  gentle- 

an  extent  that  was  more  amusine  to  man  '11  zend  'um  in  &st  aiough.** 
those  around,  than  comfortable  to  those 

FYTTE  THE  FOURTH. 

Next  morning  between  the  first  egg  Per  Contra, 

and  the  second  cup  of  tea,  a  small  docu-  By  bill  delivered,                    2  10    C 

ment  was  handed  to  me.    I  glanced  at  ■ 

it,  and  handed  it  over  to  Peters,  w.ho  Balance  due  Mr.  Benson.     £0  13    0 

read  as  follows :  Rec'd  payment." 

Leeds,  July  2, 1843. 

Benson,  Esq.,  to  Ralph  Styles,  Dr.,  My  Py lades  looked  half  a  dozen  noiei 

To  horse  and  chaise  to  York,    £1    0  0  of  interrogation.     I   rose   and  limped 

To  bresduige  and  damage  of  across  the  room, 

horse,          -        -        •        £110  0  **  What  is  the  matter  wi'  you  ?** 

•*  Am  I  very  lame,  Fred  ?" 

£2  10  0  "  Awful !" 

Received  payment*'  **  That'll  do  then."     I  inquired  of  the 

porter  Mr.  Styles'  locality,  and  havini 

*<  Dear  droive,  rayther !"  ascertained  that  it  was  not  farther  on 

'*  Wait  a  minute,  Fred,  my  boy,  till  than  a  cripple  might  manaee  to  hobble 

you  see  the   other  side  of  the  ledger,  gradually  worked  my  way  wither.    In  i 

Waiter !    Pen,  ink  and  paper !"  small  omce  sat  a  large  man  of  the  ordi' 

The  stationary  was  brought.    ••  What  nary  Yorkshire  type.    ••  Zurvant,  zur/ 

be  that  you're  wroitin',  Carl  ?"  said  he,  as  I  entered  with  an  emphatic 

*<  Read  it,  Fred ;"  and  Peters  read.  limp,  and  a  ferocious  aspect. 

««Are  you  Mr.  Ralph  Styles?   Be- 

"  Leeds,  July  2, 1 843.        cause,  if  you  are,  here's  your  bill an^ 

Ralph  Styles,  to  Carl  Benson,  Dr.  here's  mine." 

to  Surgeon's  bill  for  damages  "  Aw  !  you  be  the  chap  that  had  b] 

inflicted  by  bis  horse,          £3    3    0  horse  yesterday,  be  you  ?' 
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'*  I  am  that  anfortanate  man.    (0-oh !  lew  aeeonda  in  a  thonghtfai  attitode.  *'  I 

my  lee  P)  don't  want  to  go  to  law  aboat  a  trifle. 

*'  Moice  job  you  made  of  it.    V  horse  You  mean  to  say  that  you'll  take  off  half 

has  the  heaves."  of  Your  bill  and  receipt  it  in  full,  if  I  say 

'^  Has  the  heaves,  has  he  ?    I'm  glad  nothing  about  mine  ?" 

of  it,  (crescendo^)  I  hope  he'll  get  the  bots  "  Zactly  zo,  zur." 

and  a  few  more  nice  little  compiaints.    I  *•  Here  it  is  then !"  and  I  planked  a 

wish  that  horse  was  dead  !"    And  down  sovereign  and  two  half  crowns,  while 

oame  my  fist  on  the  desk,  nearly  knock-  Mr.  S.  on  his  part  made  his  original  per- 

ing  the  inkstand  up  into  Mr.  Style's  nose,  formance  complete  by  adding  to  it  the 

**  0-oh !  my  leg,  again !"  and  I  stooped  magic  words  **  Ralph  Styles."  And  never 

down  to  rub  the  member  in  question.  lukdtwo  words  a  more  magic  effect,  for 

« Zure,  zur,  I  hope  ye  oe  na  vera  no  sooner  was  the  exchange  made,  and 

mooch   hoort"     Styles  looked   rather  the   important  scrap  of   paper   rafely 

alarmed.  pocketed,  than  I  cut  an  exuberant  pigeon- 

**lam  very  much  hurt ;  shan't  be  able  wing,  and  followed  it  up  by  shooting 

to  attend  to  business  properly  for  three  across  the  little  room  at  one  ^itade, 

months.  However,  I  won't  say  anything  « If  s  astonishing  how  mudi  better  my 

about  that,  but  if  you  don't  pay  my  doc-  leg  feels,"  and  I  let  off  a  few  more  capers, 

tor's  bill,  I'll  have  satisfaction  of  you —  Styles  looked  on  with  a  very  puzzled 

if  there's  any  law  in  the  land,  that  is.  expression.  ^  01  doan't  understand  this," 

I'll  teach  you  to  give  two  quiet  younar  said  heat  length,  '<  pray, zur, be  ye  hurt, 

gentlemen  such  a  horse  as  that."    And  or  be  ye  not .'" 

very  quiet  this  young  gentleman  looked.  <*  I'm  not  hurt,"  said  I,  *'  thank  Provi- 

■*  Now,  zur,  Oi  wants  to  do  what* s£Euer  dence,  and  no  thanks  to  your  horse.  But 

mysel,  I  does,  but  you  caun*t  expect  me  let  this  be  a  warning  to  you  how  you  put 

in  faiemess  to  pay  your  doctor's  bill,  that  brute  before  a  Christian  again,  or 

But  Oi'll  tell  you  what  01  will  do.    I^ny  there'll  be  manslaughter  some  day." 

me  hauf  o'  moy  bill  and  we'll  be  quits."  The  Yorkshireman  was  utterly  dumb- 

*'  Ah,  you  mean  to  say  that  you'll  take  founded.  My  coolness  had  stumped  him 

off  half  of  your  bill,  if  I  take  off  half  of  completely.    For  at  least  three  mjnutes 

mine,  which  leaves" —  he  gazed  at  me,  open-eyed  and  open- 

**  Na,  Oi  did  na  zay  that,  zur,  Oi'll  mouthed  Then  broke  forth,  spite  of 
tawk  off  hauf  o'  moine  and  zay  nothink  himself,  this  most  unwilling  and  mortify- 
about  yourn,  ye  know."  ing  confession,  '*  Well,  I  be  done !" 

M  H-— em — em !"  I  leaned  on  the  desk  a  And  so  is                  Cakl  fisNsoir. 


MUSIC    IN    NEW    YORK. 

SiHCB  the  arrival  of  Ole  Bull,  three  of  these  players,  and  extol  their  skill  with 

seasons  ago,  our  citylms  been  fitvored  an  earnestness   displayed  on  no  other 

with  a  continuous  succession  of  distin-  subject  connected  witn  art ;  and  our 

ffuished  solo  players,  and  their  concerts  tea4ables  and  jjarlors  are  fertile  in  qun- 

have  become  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  ions  and  criticisms  respecting  ^them,  of 

entertainment,  and  topics  of  conversation,  the  most  learned,  profound,  aim  at  the 

with  the  most  respectable  portion  of  our  same  time  brilliant  <mracterimaginaUe. 

public.    Thouffh  tine  fortunate  Norseman  Partiv,  perhaps,  &om  the  con&gion  of 

nas  returned,  laden  with  spoil,  like  a  so  much  critical  conversation,  but  chiefly 

Viking  fhxn  a  successful  expedition,  to  because  the  subject  seemed  one  of  so 

his  hwd  of  mist  and  snow,  the  Tabema-  ffeneral  an  interest,  we  have  for  some 

ole  still  resounds  with  the  thunders  of  tune  anticipated  that  it  would  fiill  within 

the  ^  Lion  Pianist,"  or  echoes  to  the  ar-  our  province  to  notice  it ;  and,  at  length, 

peffgioe  of  Sivori,  or  the  neat  cantabile  after  the  last  concert  of  Sivoai,  we  sat 

oflSuRKB ;  ilB  stage,  guiltless  of  carpet,  down  intending  to  write  a  criiique  which 

knows  yet  the  fra^^ance  of  rich  bouquets,  should  convey,  at  large,  our  views  of  the 

and  its  dingy  ceiling  trembles  nightiy  meritsof  these  musi^  miracle  w(»rkers. 

with  the  roar  of  enthusiastic  approbation.  But,  on  ccmsideration,  this  appeared  a 

Our  newspapers,  too^  dtsGusB  me  merits  less  easy  matter  than  we  had  supposed* 
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The  first  principles  of  the  musical  nit  **  from  its  lowest  note  to  dw  top  of  its 

are  as   yet   so  imperfectly  understood  compass,"— so  long  as  he  eanfinrm  .lum* 

amonff  us  that  we  could  only  speak  ex  self  to  producing  one  single,  oMtamaoM 

cathedra  in  questions  arising  from  it,  or  note  at  a  time,  he  makes  no  muric.  Eedi 

with  reference  to  truths  unknown,  aoid,  separate  note,  when  they  are  thus  tUoen 

to  most  persons,  incomprehensible.    We  one  by  one,  is  musical,  it  is  tme;  Imt 

have,  therefore,  concluded  to  take  advan-  certainly  is  not  what  we  covdd  call,  e^ 

tage  of  the  interest  excited  by  the  per-  cept  in  the  loosest  conversilional  senfle  of 

formances  of  Oub  Bull,  Vieuztebifs,  the  word,  **  music."    Some  of  them  httte 

SivoRi,  De  Meter,  and  the  rest,  and  pre-  a  very  marked  and  peculiar  ehaimder — 

sent  our  readers  with  an  essay  on  music  for  instance,  the  notes  of  the  tnmipet  and 

generally,  by  veay  of  preface  to  a  few  ob-  piccolo ;  yet  they  are  no  more  music  timn 

servations  upon  these  soloists.   Our  mode  those  highly  poetic   compound  woids, 

of  treating  tne  subject  will  be  seen  to  be  '^  air-shattenng"  and  **  ear-piercii^,''  en* 

somewhat  novel ;  we  are  not  so  sanguine  ated  in  the  glow  of  the  imagination^  an 

as  to  write  in  the  hope  of  popularizing  poetry ;  ind^,  they  bear  much  the  nme 

music :  we   simply  wish  to  clarify  t&  relation  to  a  passage  in  a  symphony,  that 

minds  of  those,  already,  to  some  extent,  those  compounds  do  to  passaj^  in  which 

musicians,  by  bringing  out  into  strong  they  occur ;  there  being  this  diflbrenee, 

relief,  those  principles  which  they  fre-  that  the  words  mean  somethingi— they 

Suently  apply  without  bein?  conscious  of  express  qualities ;  whereas  the  sounli 

leir  existence,  and  thus  adding  a  reason  only  paint  images  of  themselvee  on  the 

to  their  faith.    In  short,  to  uiose  who  brain. 

will  follow  us  patiently  through,  we  have        2.  The  same  observations  will  apply 

the  temerity  to  promise  to  develop   to  to  any  combinations  of  single  sounds. 

their  apprehension,  as  we  go  on,  a  new  There  is  no  chord  or  harmony  that  ismu- 

and  clear  view  of  our  subject ;  to  l«ul  sic  where  it  is  neither  preceded  nor  fdt 

them  up,  as  it  were,   by  a  very  easy,  lowed  by  other  sounds  or  hannoniea,  and 

though  narrow  and  over^wn  pathway,  is  not  itself  reiterated.    Not  itself  leit^ 

to  the  sunmiit  of  a  heignt,  whence  they  rated,  we  say,  as  we  might  have  observed 

may  survey  the  whole  domain  of  this  with  respect  to  single  sounds  in  the  kit 

beautiful  art  at  their  leisure.  paragraph  ;  for  the  reiteration  of  either  a 

1.  We  begin  by  announcing  this  not  singfe  sound,  or  chord,  introducea  the 

very  startling  proposition,  viz. :    There  element  of  rhythm,  which,  bdng»  as  it 

is  no  music  in  a  single  sound,  whatever  were,  the  substratum,  or  frame-woik,  of 

may  be  its  quality  or  character,  whether  music,  shapes  the  sound  or  chord  into  a 

it  be  high  or  low,  soft  or  loud,  pleasing  musical,  though  monotonous  figure.  But, 

or  unpleasing  to  the  ear.    That  is  to  say,  taken  quite  alone,  chords  and  harmoniest 

there  is  no  one  sound  in  all  the  infinite  like  single  sounds,  are  only  qualities,  a^ 

variety  of  nature,  which,  taken  apart  and  jectivcs,  abstract  things — meaning$^  we 

by  itself,  makes  music.    It  follows,  or  were  about  to  add — to  prolong  the  anal- 

rather  is  included  in  this,  that  there  is  no  ogy  with  words,  but  theymean  nothing; 

sound  used  in  music,  which,  heBird  quite  they  only  make  ideas.    Thus,  let  any  one 

separate,  and  out  of  all  connection  with  picture  to  himself  a  common  chord :  there 

others,  would  produce  music ;  it  might  it  is — an  idea,  indescribable,  of  fnllneM 

be  clear,  rich,  and  of  good  substance— a  and  completeness,  existing  in  the  memch 

firm,  full,  beautiful  sound ;    we  might  ry,  isolated  from  all  expression;  fuicy 

trace  a  resemblance  in  it  to  some  one  a  seventh  added :  that  is  another  idea, 

heard  before,  and  so  be  affected  by  it,  also  indescribable,  distinct  from  the  fo^ 

(of  which  anon)  ;  but,  otherwise,  it  could  mer,  an  idea  of  incompleteness,  a  siw- 

convey  to  the  mind  nothing  but  the  idea  pense  tending  to  a  resolution,  upwards  or 

or  image  of  itself— 4hat  pure,  sensuous  downwards,  according  to  the  kind  of  sev- 

impression,  by  which  we  should  recog-  enth  we  fancy.    Each  of  these  chorda 

nize  it  if  repeated.    For  instance,  let  one  exists  in  the  mind  of  any  mumciaa,  and 

go  into  a  larfi;e  orchestra  where  the  in-  of  most  hearers,  as  well  defined  as  if  ft 

struments,  all  tuned,  are  lyinfi^  around,  were  a  visible  body ;— the  difiference  be- 

like  sleeping  spirits,  and  let  him  sound  tween  them  is  as  perceivable  as  that  b^ 

first  a  note  of  a  violin,  then  of  a  clarionet,  tween  the  tones  or  two  voices  or  instni- 

then  of  a  horn,  then  of  a  contrabass ;  or  ments,  yet  it  is  totally  unlike  that,  being 

let  him  sit  before  a  large  organ,  pull  out  a  difibrence  arising  from  coml»natioa, 

one  stop  after  another,    and  sound  it  and  not  affected  by  quality.    They  wmj 
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be  oonceiyed  of  apart  from  pitch:  tiins       It  is  a  litfle  remarkaUe  that  when  bo 

we  say—a  chord  of  the  seventh,  a  com-  much  is  said  respecting  «*  the  Music  of 

mon  chord,  etc.,  using  the  names  in  a  Nature,"  we  should  hear  so  little  of  "the 

general  sense,  as  we  say— a  walk,  a  Painting  of  Nature."    For  she  is  just  as 

nouse.     What  we  intend  (to  be  more  much  a  painter  as  she  is  a  musician, 

pwticular),  is,  that  they  are  things,  of  Under  her  **  sovereign  vital  lamp, 

which,  though  we  never  saw  one,  and  j.„       , ,,  ,  ^   ^ 

cannot  touch  one,  we  have  heard  so  many,  ^^'  ^^  "*®  ■^**^  approwh  of  even,  and 
that  we  can  distinguish  them  without  an  °*®'°' 
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bined  sounds,  as  well  as  sounds  them-  ^^^  also  return  all  their  innumerable 
selves,  are  as  much  objects  as  waves  of  voices ;  the  whole  earth  is  at  the  same 
water ;  and  have  as  many  varieties,  from  ^®>  ^^  ene  sense,  a  great  picture  galle- 
the  long  swell  of  organ  diapasons,  to  the  |7  and  concert  chamter,  wherein  the  eye 
swift  and  turbulent  sea  of  the  full  or-  ^.  never  tired  with  seeing,  or  the  ear 
chestra.  with  hearing,  and,  in  another  sense,  it  is 
3.  As  neither  single  sounds  nor  bar-  neither,  for  it  furnishes  us  with  no  ideal 
monies  are,  by  diemselves,  music,  so,  picture  or  muncal  piece.  True,  the  water 
also,  are  not,  and  for  the  same  reason,  is  a  mirror,  we  find  sometimes  impressions 
accidental  successions  of  such  sounds  of  fern  leaves  on  rocks,  the  dry  oranches 
and  harmonies ;  i.  e,,  successions  regu-  of  forest  trees,  as  they  creak  in  the  wind, 
lated  by  no  purpose,  and  governed  by  no  i^  seldom  give  out  notes  that,  like  those 
laws — ^mere  solfaing,  or  sounding  what-  of  the  Eohan  harp,  might  be  phrases  in 
ever  notes  come  first.  To  take  the  best  tunes ;  but  we  have  no  landscapes,  car- 
instance  of  such  succession  that  we  can  toons,  symphonies,  or  oratorios, 
think  of,  the  .£olian  Ebirp :  the  tones  are  It  would  be  thought  a  curious  notion 
of  the  sweetest  quality,  and  there  is  an  if  some  writer  on  painting  were  to  set  to 
unending  flow  of  perpetually  clumging  work  to  collect  specimens  of  all  the  fos- 
harmonies,  according  as  the  varyin?  force  sil  impressions,  ail  the  rare  devices  that 
of  the  current  of  air,  in  which  the  mstru-  iron  paints  the  minerals  with,  all  die  frost 
ment  is  placed,  divides  the  strings  into  pictures  on  windows,  and  every  such 
douUe,  triple,  or  more,  vibrating  portions ;  work  of  Nature's  pencil,  not  forgetting 
or,  at  intervals,  blows  the  sound  quite  the  stone  in  the  British  Museum  which 
out,  and  then  lets  it  steal  in  from  some  shows  in  its  fracture  a  perfect  likeness  of 
remote  quarter,  with  those  perfect  ores-  Chancer,  and  have  them  all  engraved  in 
cendos  and  **  dying  falls,"  wnich  art  can  a  book,  with  resemblant  leaves,  trees,  co- 
only  rudely  imitate.  Yet  there  is  no  mu-  lors,  portraits,  and  the  like,  selected  from 
sic,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word :  all  is  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  paint- 
confused,  wild,  indistinct,  having  neither  ing)  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  they 
beginning  nor  ending,  the  mere  sport  of  copied  nature,  and  in  what  way  the  art  of 
the  airy  element,  playinc^  among  strings  painting  might  be  said  to  be  founded  in 
that  answer  to  its  invisiUe  pressure,  and  nature ;  yet  this  has  been  attempted  in 
give  back  unconscious  sighings.  Occa-  music,  in  the  book  entitled,  ^  The  Music 
rionally,  as  we  listen,  we  hear  scraps  of  of  Nature ;"  and  such  is  the  general  in- 
broken  melodies, — so  our  fancy  beguiles  distinctness  of  the  prevaiUnff  ideas  of 
us^ — ^little,  streaming  adagios,  that  seem  music,  in  this  country  at  least,  that 
like  dirges  for  fairy  Tunends ;  but,  as  we  though  the  book  has  been  more  popular 
strive  to  catch  them,  the  imperfect  speak-  than  almost  any  other  relating  to  music 
ers  will  not  stay : — all  is  mere  delightful  that  we  can  think  of,  bein^  very  readaUe^ 
incoherence.  So,  in  looking  at  the  clouds  notwithstanding  its  mamfest  inferiority 
in  a  summer  afternoon,  we  see  lofty  in  every  respect,  no  one  has  ever  thouffhl 
mountains  change  to  palaces  and  castles,  of  laughing  at  the  absurdity  of  its  de- 
and  cold  ice-fielSB  suddenly  become  warm  si^n. 

and  ruddy,  as  if  they  were  lakes  of  molten       J  t  is  in  the  hope  of  substituting  some 

gold ;  and,  as  in  those  .£olic  breathings,  more  clear  views  in  the  place  of  this  in- 

we  hear  sounds,  in  quality  and  shading,  distinctness,  which  we  should   perhap» 

more  perfect  than  art  can  make  them,  so,  err  in  attributing  more  to  Mr.  Gardiner's 

then,  we  see  colors  which  the  pencil  of  book  than  to  the  natural  aversion  of  the 

Claude  could  never  copy.  human  mind  to  reflection,  that  we  have 
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w»tmAtb»1gm»tlAmpmtmmmmma 
widMadTtWr  imiHxtal  wdn,  wttinllB 

euntot  brt  fink  tfaM  tlw  fat  pvpon  <r 
OM  irt»  writM^  ever  M  Btfla  1900  fflu^ 
noir,duiiIilli»  to  mmi  a  loowlete-ar 
Oe  tnw  pUkMcrlir  sf  h,  uid  to  dul$  tha 
miiidi  nrtat  Ing*  Mta«  of  ovjmBo 
wkO'tiko  oImnm  m  aurinl  it^iOiao 
aM.iamfA^kamriAmiMQmttm»datm 
afiBWloiiadwUtftudMintoi^wMiot 
bototflfaiMliyarto^lyliuMllliig*!, 
la  aBsHtlHO  a^  tMtot  cfaflboMiai. 
BvttUiiodlfRMfaii; 
'  4.  Wo  iMut  bo  onofU  to  OiOiigviak 
■bo  tho  faqMMkno  wo  iwiiiy  tea 
marie  per  m,  fan  tteooiridehm  Ao 
tOot  of  uoooblioD  c<  idno.  Mot  mlr 
riaria  MMndo,  ohank,  tad  Lneehwwitor 
ocddantil  oneoiwio—  of  than  beoono 
Unkad,  in  oBT  iiMB»iN,«tdi  odw  Im- 
piWMJi— ,  but  tnw  tauinl  finH  oln, 
oad  ten  kit  tha  ucmflmpoBtlf, 
rinM  A^  arc  mote  MriUog  thonodiv 
aonndi,  tad  b«  «Hlh  ftmOML  Aad 
dnaa  falaaa  of  aooaaa  ana  ktmrn  an 
onnal^ladwititMfaer  UoaatnanMrti 
of  inaoMnuaa  wwa,  ao  that  tar  oneb  aa- 
aorialkaa  Aerkaa  aatti^dMlratlflnol 
cihaiaetw,  aaa  lioeona  mmtj  laoamnoi 
Oto^rirfckva  BMV  ba  lamlaM  of 
•kaoMaiHtbiw. 

If  a  Wri^ft  had  bnn  hmriit  to  riiy 
a  piece  of  an  air  ahonU  baj^v  get  flea, 
and  aftenni^  hear  the  air  wbittled  bj 
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bctoditbttboogh 
the  air  nuglit  be  one  of  the  njraat  hoin- 
pipea  e*er  beard,  it  wmdif  not  aoand 
iwf  rimiant  to  Urn;  wbefaaa,  if  ka 
■ImhiU  bf  ehanee  bear,  thtoagli  bia  caM> 
«iraa,aay  of  tha  wOd  or  mdtaoholj  eraa 
of  the  fflieat,  when  be  ooeo  flew  abont 
in  fteedoiB,  wa  can  oaailT'ftaiiT  Aej 
woold  aeem  to  Urn  ddig^itnl  mwae,  and 


iriaeb  be  minded  only  Ua  own  aiaai^ 
meat,  with  Ua  pnaeitt  one,  be  being 
now  kept  impriaoiied  to  amnae  otlier  pec^ 
fk,  woold  render  him  exceedingly  dcnfO' 
caat  in  hia  oiind,  and  qnita  nnfa^^. 

"Thwe  i*  ia  amile  «  sympathy  with 
Aad  m  tlM  mind  i*  piteliad  the  ear  ia 


How  soft  the  music  of  Ibose  fllUge  bell*. 

Falling  at  inlervdn  upon  the  ear 

In  cadence  iweel,  now  dyins  bU  awafij 

Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  w^ 

Clear  and  aooornua,  as  the  eale 

With  eai;  force  it  opens  all  the  cellf  - 

Where  memory  slept.    Whereret  1  h*TC 

A  kindred  melodj,  (he  acene  re«ar>. 
And  with  it  all  lis  pleasures  aad  its  pain*. 
Such    com  pre  he  naive    riewi    the    (pilil 

That  in  a  few  short  moments  I  retrace 
(As  in  B  map  the  voyager  bis  course) 
The  windings  of  rny  vraj  through  man; 
jeara,"— TAe  Taik, 
A  good  instance  of  the  power  of  aceo- 
ciation  where  miieicial  ideas  are  coo- 
cemed,  occurs  to  us,  all  the  circum^tan- 
cee  of  which  happen  to  lie  within  tna 
own  knowledge.  Our  friend  Q,.,  while  at 
college  in  a.  neighboring  city,  one  eum- 
mer  caught  a,  cold  in  awimmitig,  which 
brought  on  an  sbceBs  in  his  ear,  Ue  ap- 
plied leeches,  warm  water,  &c.,  to  no 
purpose ;  the  pain  increased,  drove  awaj 
sleep  in  spite  of  laudanum,  which  only 
makei  him  more  wakeful  ;  finally,  afUir 
a  week  the  moet  Buguishing  be  ever  ex> 
perienced,  nnd  when  he  bad  begun  to  have 
suicidal  BUggCEtionB,  the  impoMhiuue 
reached  its  cuiminBling  point,  and  bo 
was  relieved.  While  the  crisis  wn»  nf^ 
prooching,  and  he  was  sufiering  enoh 
inlolerabTc  agony,  the  pitch  of  the  hSIicU 
ed  e-ar  enuluBlly  roe«  nearly  half  a  note 
above  Uiat  of  its  fellow,  producing  at 
every  noise,  the  most  horrible  jar  and 
discord  in  hia  head.  Just  at  this  Line  a 
military  company  from  Boston  came  U> 
the  city,  wilb  tho  Brass  Band, then  new- 
ly formed,  in  full  numbers ;  our  friend 
would  hear  it  spile  of  the  pain  and  the 
discord,  and  the  consequence  was,  sucb 
an  uproar  as  has  given  him  a  prejudice 
against  all  brass  &nde  ever  since.  Ha 
remembent  distinctly  ihe  tone  they  play- 
ed, an  air  from  tho  opening  choms  in  £a 
Sonnambula ;  even  to  this  day  ho  hcan 
it  in  two  senses ;  if  he  thinks  of  tlM 
hand,  it  diegnsts  him,  if  he  farces  himself 
to  consider  it  as  of  itself,  it  is  pret^ 
and  lively,  and  he  likes  it,  but  not  so 
much  as  he  does  many  others.  Thia 
tune  is  also  connected  in  his  memoij 
with  the  novel  of  Sir  Andrew  Wylie, 
which  ha  tried  to  read  at  that  timei  aan 
ofiatB ;  they  reoripocally  ramind  Urn  of 
Mch  other ;  tbe  novel  nocaanaWM* 
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the  back  of  witfaoat  a  shudder,  and  has  proach  to  their  good  taste  to  have  pet 
never  been  able  to  read  any  of  the  writ-  airs  which  they  may  sometimes  be  pleae- 
insB  of  Gait  from  that  hour — but  this  in-  ed  to  bear,  anci  yet  Know  to  be,  as  mnsic, 
ability  he  does  not  attribute  wholly  to  the  poor  stuff;  that  they  may  enjoy  Handel 
eflbct  of  dmt  one  disagreeable  associa-  in  an  oratorio  or  Beethoven  in  a  sym- 
tion.  phony,  and  at  the  same  time  be  pleased 
hk  this  instance  the  cause  of  the  inter-  with  Araby's  or  the  Wrecker's  Daughter, 
twining  of  the  ideas  was  too  painful  an  or  **  I  dreamt  that  I  dwelt,"  or  any  trifles 
incident  to  be  forgotten ;  but  m  a  bun-  the  reader's  memory  will  suggest. 
dred  l^usand  instances  in  every  ooe^a  6.  Whether  we  were  created  with  in- 
experience, the  direct  (»use  was,  per-  nate  ideas  respecting  music,  brouffht 
1m^,  never  observed,  periiaps  not  remem-  with  us  from  some  other  sphere,  so  tnat 
bered ;  at  all  events,  nothing  remains  but  we  understand  it  at  once,  and  can,  from 
vague  impressions  of  states  of  feeling  the  earliest  moment  that  the  soul  per- 
which  we  must,  at  some  time,  have  ceives,  distinguish  lively  from  sad,  gentle 
passed  through,  and  which  have  tinged  from  bold,  zm  the  like ;  or  whether  our 
the  imases  of  sounds  with  their  color,  power  to  understand  it  is  bom  of  asso- 
Educated  as  most  of  us  have  been,  with  ciation  and  experience,  it  is  not  wortii 
only  the  lowest  and  most  trivial  forms  of  our  while  to  inquire.  The  latter  is  the 
music,  such  as  psalm  tunes,  dances,  old-  most  convenient  hypothesis,  though  tfaeife 
fiuthioDed  songs,  associated  in  our  minds  are  some  minds  like  Mozart's,  for  exam- 
with  all  the  experiences  of  life,  nothing  pie,  which  seem  gifted  witii  intuitive 
hut  a  long  study  of  better  models  can  so  percepticms,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
disenchant  us  that  we  shall  attain  to  a  there  be  any  innate  ideas  they  must  cer- 
lelish  of  the  art  in  its  simple  purity.  And  tainly  be  veiy  much  modified  by  associa- 
this  study  we  must  undertake  in  a  child-  tion,  for  the  Uhinese  ear  is  pleased  with 
like  spirit,  not  perversely  persisting,  as  what  to  ours  is  intolerable  dissonance, 
many  do,  in  fdlowiuff  our  own  taste,  but  and  there  are  dif^rences,  less  marked, 
striving  to  understand  and  love  what  the  but  still  veiy  plain,  between  the  national 
woridhas  acknowledged  to  be  best  in  musics  of  almost  any  two  countries, 
music,  in  order  that  we  may  by  and  by  where  one  is  not,  as  in  this  case,  semi- 
feel  it  to  be  so  of  ourselves.  How  often  barbarous.  All  the  different  varieties  of 
do  we  hear  persons,  susceptible  to  the  national  melody,  it  may  be  observed,  are 
sweet  influences  of  the  art,  resolutely  so  many  tributaries,  some  torrent-like, 
determining  to  know  no  more  of  it  than  gushing  from  mountains,  others  of  a 
they  happen  to  know  already.  ^  We  do  gentler  motion,  sprinmng  up  in  plains, 
BQt  want  your  scientific  music,"  they  but  aU  flowing  towarcb  the  main  cnannel 
■ay,  **  but  give  us  a  simple,  natural  air,  of  the  musics!  ait.  So  in  painting,  each 
tod  we  like  it"  *  And  then,  in  most  nation  ahnost,  has  its  scho(M,  and  in  poet- 
cases,  they  instance  some  Scottish  air,  ry,  each  has  ito  peculiar  national  style, 
that  is  neither  simple  nor  natural,  but  Imt  each  of  these  arte  forms,  or  in  a  cer- 
mde,  uncouth,  and  hence  striking ;  and,  tain  wider  sense,  all  arts  combined,  form 
therefore,  and  from  having  been  heard  one  broad  river  down  which  flow  the 
fimn  childhood,  or  under  agreeable  cir-  rich  thoughts  of  the  great  universal  ge- 
•omstances,  in  the  parlor  or  concert-  niuses  of  all  ages — ^Homer,  Dante,  Shak- 
loom,  remembered  with  pleasure.  With  speare,  Milton ;  Michael  Anffelo,  Titian, 
these  infalUUe  critics^  all  attempt  to  Kaphael,  Rembrandt;  Hanoel,  Haydn, 
enlarge  their  sphere  of  enjoyment  is  Mozart,  Beethoven — and  a  thousand 
vain ;  the  pearls  of  instruction  are  not  to  other  illustrious  names.  It  is  these  who 
be  wasted  on  them;  they  know  what  direct  the  current,  and  make  each  art 
they  know,  and  are  content  to  know  no  what  it  is. 

more.    But  there  may  be  many,  who,  "  And  what  is  the  direction  of  the 

having  heard  enouffh  or  good  music  to  be-  musical  current?"  the  reader  will  be 

gin  to  understand  it,  are  almost  ashamed  ready  to  ask.    ^  What  is  the  true  office 

to  find  themselves  still  liking  so  many  and  purport  of  the  art  which  the  great 

M  fiunUiar  tunes,  which  they  know  to  composers  have  thus  directed  ?    In  brief^ 

be  without  merit,  and  are  exposed  to  the  what  is  muiie  ? 

temptation  of  affectinffnot  to  like  them —  We  answer,  it  is  that  art  by  which  the 

which  is  dangerous.  These,  ourremaiks  soul  is  lifted  above  ito  ordinary  life  into 

renecting  tte  efi^ect  of  association  may  an  ideal  world,  where  it  can  express  fafr' 

aasist;  they  may  see  timt  it  is  no  re-  dee,  passkms,  and  emotions,  peculiar  to 
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that  world,  through   beautiful  figures,  many  above  him,)  is  now  merely  a  mem- 
symmetrical  combinations  and  succes-  ber  of  a  set,  and  quite  another  being; 
sions,  perceivable  only  by  the  ear.    Some  but  if  we  fix  our  eye  on  him  or  any  other 
have  derived  this  art  from  cries  of  pas-  one,  we  shall  lose  the  main  purpose  of 
sion,  the  instructive  utterance  of  joy,  the  whole,  which  is  to  carry  throigh  and 
grief,  and  the  like ;  of  man  and  his  co-  make  us  fed  the  grandeur  of  the  donee. 
animals ;  but  for  our  own  part,  though       In  fine,  music  is  the  natural  song  of 
we  are  not  able  to  solve  the  mystery  of  man.    All  the  voices  of  nature  are  b&  so 
its  origin,  we  cannot  think  it  was  so  many  manifestations  of  the  Infinite  Pie- 
narrow.    We  prefer  to  consider  it  as  sence.    It  is  '^the  voice  of  the  Loid 
having  its  origin  simply  in  the  percep-  which  is  upon  the  waters,"  ^  the  voice 
tionofthe  beautiful  and  sublime  in  sound,  of  the  Lora  which  shaketh  the  wilder 
Resemblances  may  be  traced  in  musical  ness ;"  man  alone  may  praise  Him  **  with 
phrases  to  cries  of  passion,  but  they  do  the  psaltery  and  harp,  with  the  timbrri 
not  affect  the  hearer  as  such,  when  the  and  dance,  with  stringed  instruments  and 
whole  of  the  music  is  listened  to ;  they  organs."    For  as  all  living  things,  of 
are  on  another  plane — ^in  the  ideal  world  whatsoever  sort,  utter  each  their  separate 
of  sound — a  world  whose  first  law  is  or-  songs,  so  may  we  conceive  that  tne  in^ 
der,  and  where  no  natural  sounds  can  be  mortal  soul,  by  its  creative  power,  and  in 
admitted  without  being  translated — ^^  suf-  virtue  of  its  authority  to  "  subdue  the 
fering  a  sound  change" — by  which  their  earth,"  fashioning  to  itself  anew,  and  re- 
substance  becomes  totally  different,  like  moulding,  as  if  it  were  clay,  the  quatity 
the  body  of  Ferdinand^s  father :  of  soutidj  creates  an  utterance  for  Ae 
"  Of  his  bones  are  coral  made ;  motions  of  its  Diviner  nature.  '  This  it 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes ;  does,  not  by  imitating  nature  in  her  par- 
Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade,  ticular  manifestations,  not  by  copying 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change  cries  of  passion,  or  the  notes  of  biias,  but 
Into  something  rich  and  strange."  by  penetrating  into  her  arcana,  and  nsiiiff 
Or  to  make  another  comparison :  Fancy  her  general  laws ;  finding  out  how  Bomi£ 
we  are  looking  (the  reader  and  our-  are  made,  and  all  their  various  relatione 
selves)  over  a  wide  plain,  covered  with  an  and  effects,  and  availing  itself  of  all  such 
innumerable  undisciplined  rabble,  moving  discoveries  to  transport  itself  to  a  region 
to  and  fro  in  all  directions,  and  clad  in  all  where  it  may  expatiate,  free  from  **  thia 
sorts  of  gaudy  colors.    Presentiy  there  muddy  vesture  of  decay." 
comes  a  man  in  a  wig,  who  makes  cer-        6.  The  question  how  far,  and  in  whet 
tain  magical  motions  with  his  fingers,  wav,  music  may  imitate  natural  sounds 
and  out  of  the  midst  of  this  confusion  and  objects,  is  one  of  the  nicest  the  eit 
and  disorder  there  starts  up  a  grave  ma*  presents ;    and    is    a    point  respecting 
jestical  dance,  which  is  taken  up  by  set  which  the  unlearned  are  ahnost  ceiteJn 
after  set,  till  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  to  hold  erroneous  opinions.    The  author 
plain  were    crystalizing  into  beautiful  of  the  Life  of  Hayan  observes  that,  "  in 
moving  figures— cycles  and  epicyles — of  music  the  best  physical  imitation  is,  per- 
harmoniously-colored  dresses,  in  which  haps,  that  which  only  just  indicates  its 
the  form  of  the  first  dance  is  always  pre-  object ;   which  shows  it  to  us  throoflh 
dominant,  and  of  such  peculiar  regularity  a  veil,  and  abstains  from  scmpnlonm 
and  resoluteness  in  its  motion,  that  we  representing  nature  as  she  is."    This  le 
cannot  help  admiring  and  being  stirred  very  true  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  wh^ 
by  it.    This,  now,  is  somewhat  the  way  ther  we  should  give  the  name  of  imita- 
in  which  natural  sounds  are  used  in  mu-  tion  to  that  which  is  at  best  but  a  remote 
sic,  and  the  scene  may  serve  to  repre-  reminding  of  nature.    Perhaps  it  wouM 
sent  Handel  composing  a  fugue.    The  be  a  clearer  way  of  stating  the  matter  to 
individual    sounds    become,   under    his  say,  that  the  imitation  of  natural  sounde 
touch,  of  no  consequence  but  as  units  in  and  objects  is  admissible  in  music,  on 
his  combinations  ;  it  is  these  combina-  the  same  principle  that  admits  tlie  intn^ 
tions  alone  that  affect  us — the  creations  duction  of  emblematical  or  allegorical 
of  the  composer's  mind.     The  man  in  figures  into  painting ;  for  as  that  is  mak« 
the  rod  coat  there,  who  was  before  so  ing  painting  approach  the  line  between 
conKpicuous  for  his  color  and  height,    it  and  poetry,  so  this  copying  sounds-— 
(wc  will  call  him  C  on  the  fourth  string    which  are,  as  we  observed,  things — is 
of  the  violin — he  was  a  tall  fellow  in    putting  upon  music  an  office  like  uiat  of 
Handel's  day,  though  there  are  in  ours    painting. 
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In  the  Benae  genenJbr  nndentood  by  second  movement,  \duch,  however,  eon- 

enperficial  writers  on  the  subject,  there  tains  direct  imitation,  or  emblems,  the 

is  not,  and  cannot  be,  such  a  thing  as  son^  of  the  nightingale,  cnckoo,  and 

descriptive  music.    That  is  to  say,  ma-  qnali.    The  first  part  of  the  third  move- 

■ic  can  never  describe  olqects,  motions  ment,  or  scherzo,  is  troly  descriptive,  in 

cansin^  sound,  or  certainly  never  sounds  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  it  being 

themselves,  so  that  we  shall  see  them,  evident  what  it  means,  (or  rather,which  is 

The  contrabass,  in  the  Creation,  may  the  only  way  music  can  describe  in,  bein^ 

flourish  as  much  as  it  pleases,  but  it  will  itself  its  own  meaning.)    It  is  inscribed, 

never  make  us  behola  the  tail  of  a  le-  ''the  gaiety  of  the  country  people,"  and 

viathan  lashing  "  the  foaming  wave,*'  contains  the  essence  of  all  the  old  contra- 

nor  even  convey  to  our  apprehension  an  dances  and  jigs  that  ever  were  heard, 

abstract  impression  of  leviathans'  tails  compressed  into  a  few  symphonic  forms ; 

lashing  water ;  and  critics,  of  Mr.  Gar-  a  display  of  downright  vigorous  hilarity 

diner's  calibre,  mav  flourish  in  books  and  that  is  quite  irresistible  as  well  as  unmis- 

newspapers,  on  this  side  of  the  water  or  takable.      We  feel  positive  rcspectinff 

the  other,  and  they  never  can  make  us  this,  for  not  knowing  which  symphony  it 

■ee  such  things  through  music.    When  was  when  we  first  heard  it  at  a  rehearsal 

we  hear  the  Creation  we  see  no  levia^  given  one  evening  several  years    aco, 

tfaans,  no  "  tawny  lions,"  nor  ''  flexible  we  supposed  it  to  oe  the  one  which  de- 

tygers ;"  we  listen  to  beautiful,  graceful,  scribes  a  battle ;  the  inhabitants  of  a  city 

ever  fresh  and  sparkling  melody,  and  were  enjoying  themselves  in  dancing  and 

simple  yet  rich  and  various  instrumenta-  revelry,  we  thought,  in  fancied  security, 

ticm;  we  observe  all  those  descriptive  as  on  the  night  of  Belshazzar's  Feast; 

passaeee,  the  ^  gently  slojring  hills,   the  suddenly  the  tempest  approaches — this 

rain,  uie  generous  steed,  the  sheep,  etc.,  we  took  to  be  the  nostile  army  breaking 

and  admire    the  great  master's  ingenu-  down  the  walls,  and  so  on — ^not  hitting 

ity.i-«nd  that  is  all.     The  Baron  who  the  author's  explanation  anywhere  but  in 

snggested  the  subject  wished  Haydn  to  this  scherzo,  which  is,  indeed,  the  best 

£'ve  the  croaking  of  the  frogs ;  we  wish  subject  for  descriptive  music  we  can  con- 
»  had,  that  we  might  have  seen  one  ceive  of. 
more  resource  of  his  inexhaustible  inven-  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to 
tion;  they  would  have  croaked  very  regardthi8,togiveit  its  most  appropriate 
sweetly,  no  doubt,  and  in  such  a  way  that  name,  emblematic  quality  in  music,  as 
it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  hear  them,  one  of  those  decorations  of  the  art  which 
but  very  little  like  tneir  living  prototypes,  help  to  make  it  universal.  Like  inge- 
In  Beedioven's  Pastoml  Symphony  we  nious  rhymes  or  making  the  sound  ecno 
have  this  sent  of  ingenuity  displaved  in  the  sense,  in  poetry,  it  is  a  thing  which 
conjunction  with  a  nur  deeper  ana  more  is  only  a  true  beauty  where  it  introduces 
suggestive  music  than  Havdn's.  This  itself  unstudiedly ;  otherwise  it  is  an  or- 
piece  is  an  example  of  what  is  styled  nament  that  may  afford  pleasure  to  capa- 
another  kind  of  description,  viz :  that  cities  in  which  the  intellectual  predomi- 
wfaich  describes — ^not  sounds  or  objects^  nates,  but  will  never  be  a  favorite  with 
hot  particuhr  hues  6[  feeline.  The  first  the  imaginative.  The  descriptive  over- 
movement  is  inscribed,  **  this  movement  tures  of  Mendelsohn  are  novel  and  won- 
expresses  the  pleaspre  feh  on  goinf  into  derful  productions  in  their  way — full  of 
tbe  country."  And  in  truth,  it  is  tdmost  dreaminess  and  rich  and  deep  thoughts, 
as  flood  as  going  into  the  country,  to  hear  but  for  pure  music,  we  had  rather  have 
it,  for  it  is  at  once  melting  ana  invigo-  the  third  fugue  of  Bach,  in  the  list  a( 
nting ;  joyful,  yet  idso  fullof  **  the  m&-  five  which  Mozart  most  admired,  (see  his 
moryofjoys  that  are  past;"  it  harmonizes  recently  published  life,  page  204,)  than 
with  the  inscription  admirably,  or  indeed  either  of  them.    We  listen  with  pleasure 


accurate  to  call  it  descriptive,  since  it    which  is  more  full  of  poetry  than  an 


accurate  to  can  it  aescnpQve,  since  h  wnicn  is  more  luu  oi  poetry  tnan  any 

describes  nothing.    It  would  still  be  all  can  be  with  imitative  erocts  added.    We 

that  it  is,  (as  pure  music,)  would  still  like  those  songs  of  Schubert,  the  "  Eri 

take  the  imagination  and  carry  it  through  Konig"  and  **Gretchen  Spinrade,"  not 

that  phase  of  affecting  beauty,  as  well  because  the  accompaniments  stand  for 

without  a  title  88  it  doM  with.    Sooftfie  tfaegallof^ofahovBe,  and  the  noise  of 
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a  Bpinning^wlieel,  but  because  the  songB  ^  Voi  che,"  and  ^  Deh  Sienoie,"  eiquiBite 
are  good  enough  in  other  respects  to  sua-  andantes.  We  admire  mem  as  they  are ; 
tain  such  accompaniments.  The  Battle  but  if  we  could  hear  them  in  language 
of  Prague  and  tne  Storm  Rondo  we  dis-  that  we  could  readily  understand,  on  the 
like,  not  because  they  are  not  well  stage,  we  should,  we  are  sure,  experience 
enough,  for  aught  we  can  see,  as  imita^  a  new  pleasure,  from  perceiving  tbem 
tions,  but  because — ^we  are  tired  of  them,  in  a  chemical  combination  with  wit  and 
Such  pieces  as  the  Pastoral  S^phony,  poetry,  and  stage  situation.  We  should 
and  the  Fingal's  Cave,  and  Midsummer  then  hear  them  as  the  composers  in- 
Night's  Dream,  of  Mendelsohn,  seem  tended  them  to  be  heard,  not  as  purO) 
designed  to  occupy  a  middle  ground  abstract  music,  but  as  music  harmomziiif 
between  pure  music  and  vocal  music  with  the  meaning  of  words,  which  direct 
They  attempt  to  describe  certain  concrete  the  fancy  either  bv  simple  descripdone, 
states  of  feeling,  (not  abstract  musical  or  the  indication  of  certain  hues  of  feel- 
phases  of  the  mind,)  assisted  by  their  ing  into  particular  channels;  that  is  to 
titles,  which  direct  the  fancy  like  words  say,  we  should  hear  them  as  music  unit* 
in  songs.  We  confess  we  are  not,  as  ed  with  poetry,  in  what  we  think  we 
yet.  Me  to  satisfy  ourselves  how  far  the  have  very  justly  compared  to  a  chemicel 
idea,  upon  whicn  they  are  written,  is  combination,  only  here  the  elements  unite 
compatiole  with  the  true  philosophy  of  in  all  proportions,  (from  parlando  recita^ 
the  art.  We  distrust  our  ability  to  judge  tive,  to  those  pieces  where  the  wofde 
rightly  of  such  pieces ;  our  fancy  is  too  cease  to  be  of  any  consequence)  and  form 
impressible,  too  willing  to  follow  the  a  new  compound— vocal  music.  Now, 
slightest  hint ;  yet  if  we  were  to  hear  a  whether  music  ought  to  be  combined 
Rossini  overture,  or  a  florid  violin  solo,  with  the  fancy  when  the  latter  is,  to  fol- 
such  as  the  public  are  best  pleased  with ;  low  our  comparison,  in  a  gaseous  state— 
or  a  piano  solo  in  the  moaem  Gferman  not  condensed  into  words,  but  only  awa^ 
and  French  style,  full  of  pampered  affec-  kened  by  a  brief  inscription— as  we  ob- 
tation — musical  Werterism-Uhough  its  served  above,  we  are  not  able  to  satiaA^ 
title  might  be  ever  so  fanciful,  we  think  ourselves.  If  it  had  been  felt  to  be  leg^ 
we  should  not  be  liable  to  be  led  astray  timate  by  the  great  instrumental  com- 
by  it  In  painting,  if  an  artist  makes  a  posers,  we  tlnnk  they  would  have  used  it 
picture  and  writes  under  it  *'  this  is  a  oitener ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  very 
Dear,"  every  one  can  see  whether  it  is  a  comjpositions  we  have  instanced  do,  we 
bear  or  not ;  but  if  a  composer  writes  a  confess,  seem  so  admirably  fitted  to  their 
piece  and  entitles  it,  ^  feelings  on  seeing  inscriptions  as  almost  to  set  the  qoee- 
a  bear,"  most  people  will  pronounce  that  tion  at  rest.  £ut,  considering  what  a 
it  does  express  those  feelings,  because  common  artifice  of  quackery  this  inscri- 
while  they  listen  they  will  be  constantly  biuc^  music  has  become— in  this  country, 
on  the  look-ont  and  fancying  how  they  at  least — and  that  it  is  so  liable,  as  to 
should  feel  if  they  saw  a  bear,  and  thus  seem  almost  designed,  to  lead  hcarm 
will  connect  the  music  with  their  fancies,  into  afiectation ;  and  moreover,  consider- 
Another  thing  which  helps  to  show  how  ing  how  few  have  succeeded  in  it,  we 
easy  it  is  to  he  deceived  as  to  the  merit  cannot  but  think  if  should  be  attempted 
of  music  as  descriptive,  is  the  great  dif-  by  only  the  very  greatest  compoeen. 
ference  between  hearing  vocal  music  And,  for  the  same  reasons,  we  are,  on  the 
without  the  words  and  with  them.  We  whole,  rather  of  opinion  that  the  best  in- 
have  piano  arrangements  of  Figaro  en-  terests  of  the  art  require  the  line  between 
tire,  and  the  principal  pieces  in  Don  Juan  vocal  and  instrumental  music  to  be  kept 
Biid  Cimarosa's  Matrimonio  Segreto,  all  quite  distinct.*  Let  the  former  be  toe 
of  them  without  words.  Many  of  the  fruit  of  the  marriage  of  music  to  immor- 
airs,  concerted  pieces,  finales,  etc.,  we  tal  verse,  and  bea)me  the  language  of 
know  were  intended,  originally,  with  the  hi^h  aspirations,  tender  passions,  and 
words,  to  have  a  c6mic  effect ;  but  in  the  delicate  or  strong  emotions — the  loveliest 
dress,  or  rather  undress,  in  which  we  ait  in  the  world ;  but  let  the  latter  re- 
possess them,  they  are  only  pure,  beauti-  main,  under  the  old  forms  and  titles,  in 
ful  music ;  **  Non  piu"  is  a  spurited  march,  the  abstract  and  ideal  regions  of  soimd, 


*  In  those  pieces  where  the  words  are  of  no  conseqaence,  as  in  bravura  or  Italian  singing, 
the  vocal  goes  too  far  into  the  territory  of  the  instrumental* 
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incapftUe  of  describing  anything  trans-  those  heard  at  our  concerts,  the  figures 
latable  into  speech — the  art  of  all  others  are  too  studiedly  oufref  to  pass  easily 
themoflt  abstruse, the  most  refined — pure  across  the  auricular  speculum ;  and  gen- 
lAFTTRE.  erally,  it  would  seem  that  no  such  thing 
7.  The  necessity  of  time  and  rhythm  in  as  unity  or  cntirencss  is  attempted,  such 
music  is  so  obvious  that  we  need  remark  pieces  being  for  the  most  ])art  merely 
vmm  it  but  briefly. '  We  cannot  conceive  loose,  disorderly  sirivgings  together  of 
of  Bonndfl  flowing  without  some  sort  of  extremely  weak  melodies,  and  the  most 
rhytbni,andifthe  rhythmical  figures  have  showy  difficulties.    The    whole   object 
not  some  harmonious  relation  to  each  and  aim  of  such  compositions  is  to  snr- 
other,  we  are  unable  to  hold  the  succes-  prise  the  ear  by  effective  contrasts,  and 
•ion  and    it    soon  loses  all  coherence,  afford  the  performer  an  opportunity  for 
If  a  musical  composition  vrere  a  mere  displaying  novel  feats  of  skill, 
imitation  of  natural  noises,  (like  a  thea-  This  remark  will  apply,  and  none  too 
triealthnnder-storm,with  cries  of  passion  generally  or  too  severely,  to  the  whole 
behind  the  scenes,)  neither  regular  rhythm  ran^  of  modern  solo  music,  but  espe- 
nor  time  would  be  necessary,  but  as  it  is  cialTy  to  the  compositions  of  those  per- 
an  imagined  passing  of  the  mind  through  fonucrs  who  have  visited  our  cities  in 
sound,  it  needs  tliese  qualities  to  give  it  the  last  few  years,  siich   as,  (to  take 
body  and  symmetry.  the  most  eminent  of  them)  Vieuxtemps, 
The  clasH^ic  writings  of  the  ffrcat  mas-  01c  Bull,  De  Meyer,  and  Sivori.    And 
ters  are  a«  remarkable  for  uie  pcrfcc-  '  here  we  propose  to  step  aside  from  the 
tion  of  their  forms  as  for  the  P"nty  and  current    of   the    geneml    discussion,  to 
power  of  their  expressions.     Take  any  which  we  have  uius  far  confined  our- 
dow  air  of  IlandcPs,  "But  thou  didst  selves,  and  conclude  our  article  by  some 
not  leave,"  for  instance,  abounding  in  observations  upon  tlie  merits  of  these 
imitations,  (using  the  word  this  time  in  players.     We  do  so  rather  that  our  arti- 
its  technical  sense.)  and  how  perfectly  cle  may  have  an  immediate  and  practical 
rpgnlar  is  its  chain— how  deep  beneath  and  bearing,  than  because  the  path  of  thought 
immotable  its  time !   The  figures  revolve  we  have  been  walking  in,  leads  natunUly 
IS  if,  to  make  a  hazardous  comparison,  in  that  direction.    Hitherto  we  have  been 
they  were  embossed  on  the  rim  of  some  endeavoring  to  define  music,  by  foUow- 
pMt   wheel,  one  after  another  coming  ing  out  some  of  the  most  necessary  dis- 
ap  and  going  down,  with  a  fixedness  or  tinctions  which  surround  it,  and  clearing 
nte  which  it  seems  as  though  nothing  up  some  of  its  most  obvious  principles ; 
eould  hasten  or  retard.  thus  we  began  by  sliowing  that  it  con- 
But  to  pursue  this  interesting  bratich  sists  not  in    irregular    successions  of 
of  oar  subject,  even  if  we  had  s{)ace,  sounds ;  then  we  endeavored  to  show  that 
voald  interfere  with  the  main  purpose  it  had  an  expression  of  its  own,  inde* 
of  our  article,  and  we  therefore  leave  it,  pendent    of  association,    though    often 
with  but  one  observation,  which  is  this  :  modified  by  it ;  thirdly,  that  it  does  not 
As  minic   is  written  in  sentences,  or  admit  of   direct    imitations  of   natural 
nther  in  symmetrical  figures,  and  this,  sounds,  and  in   what  sense  only  it  may 
whether  its  current  of  melody,  or  expres-  bo  styled  descriptive ;  and  lastly,  that  it 
non,  flows  in  one  part  or  many,  and  as  must   of   necxjssity   posecss    a    regular 
euh  of  these  figures,  besides  having  a  structure.    It  was  our  intention  to  have 
meaning   of  its  own,  helps,  or  should  remarked  upon  various  otlier  points — the 
help,  carry  along  the  action,  it  is  impossi-  use  of  instruments,  and  otliers — but  we 
hie  to  understand  thoroughly  a  piece  of  fear  that  our  readers  are  already  wearied 
mosic  until  we  are  able  to  distinguish  by  our  abstractions,  and   we  therefore 
these  minute  sulidi visions  as  they  pass  leave  thoni  and  descend  to  the  common 
over  in  their  onler,  though  we  may  obtain  road  of  the  particular  and  actual, 
adim  outline  of  a  very  striking  comfHwi-  Leoi'old  Dk  Meyer  we  cxjusider  de- 
tion,  the  overtun?  to  the  Zaulxjrflote,  for  ridiidly  the  gmatest  performer  on  any  in- 
fxample,  (a   rather  "*  striking  composi-  strument   whom    we   have   ever  heard, 
lion,";   without;  indeiHi,  the  process  of  lln  sc^oms  to  us  to  have  conquered  all  the 
comprehending  such    a   piece   as  that,  diliicultios  of  performance,  so  that  he  can 
ineriw  to  be  analytic,  proceeding  from  the  us(»  them  by  mere  efT<)rt  of  the  will,  with 
vast  to  the  minuU',  from  the  whole  to  its  instinctive  ease,  as  if  he  hud   Ikjcu  cre- 
M^voril  parts.  ated  with  absolute  dominion  over  all  that 
Hut  in  the  most  fashionable  solos  of  part  of  creation.    The  piano  under  hia 
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touch  is  all  obedience ;  whenever  he  drops  either  Ole  Bull's  or  Sivori's,  was  yet  a 

his  fingers,  whether  in  rapid  and  delicate  modem  tone.    Now,  to  our  apprehension, 

runs,  or  in  full  chords  at  both  ends  of  the  all  that  could  be  added  to  his  perfect  ez- 

key-board,  they  never  miss  their  aim,  and  ecution  and  intonation,  would  be  the  tone 

they  are  always  completely  under  his  of  some  of  the  players  of  the  last  a^, 

control.    In  temperament  he  is  a  miracle  (judging  by  what  we  have  read  of  them 

of  boyish  health  and  spirits,  and  they  of  course,)  or  that  of  the  solid  Spohr 

shine  out  in  all  his  playmg ;  his  expres-  school.    But  tone  and  escecution  antae- 

sion  is  not  much  exaggerated — not  fan-  onize  each  other ;  it  is  hard  to  excel  in 

tastically  so,  we  mean;  he  lays  on  the  both;  the  German  violinists,  while  they  ac- 

colors  pretty  thickly,  it  is  truC)  but  still  in  quire  a  freat  tone,  become  stiff  in  ezecu- 

a  downright  fashion,  that  is,  he  plays  loud  tion,  and  the  modem  French  ]dayerB,'m 

or  soft,  and  retards  or  accelerates,  where  practicing  their  harmonics  and  their  other 

the  melody  naturally  requires  it,  arid  does  byotUerie,  become  thready  and  wanting 

not  reverse  everything  for  effect,  as  Ole  in  strength  towards  the  point  of  the  bow. 

Bull  would.  His  music  exhibits  the  same  Vieuxtemps  had  a  splendid  tone,  per  k, 

qualities ;  it  is  effective,  showy,  difficult,  yet  if  his  tone  could  have  borne  the  same 

and  all  that,  in  a  natural  way ;  it  is  never  relation  to  his  execution  that  the  tone  of 

deep  or  affecting,  but  always  clear,  free,  the  old  players  did  to  theirs,  what  a  mas* 

novel,  daring,  regular  enough  in  struc-  ter  he  would  be !    As  it  is,  he  is  the 

ture,  and  just  fit  to  be  played  on  a  piano  greatest  violinist  we  ever  heard, 

at  an  evening  party.  Sivobi  and  Ole  Bull  are  both  great 

Vieuxtemps  we  should  rank  next  to  violinists ;  but  the  first  is  the  best,  because 

De  Meyer,  and  considering  the  greater  he  has  the  best  tone,  is  less  vulgar,  and 

difficulties    of  the    violin,  perhaps  we  can  do  more  tricks  that  the  other  cannot 

ought  to  place  him  first.    But  he  aid  not  do,  than  the  other  can  do  that  he  cannoL 

succeed  well  here,  either  because  he  Ole  Bull's  harmonics  are  purer,  but  hie 

came  at  a  wrong  time,  or  did  not  judi-  intonation  was  never  so  precise ;  Sivori 

ciously  direct  lus  puffing ;  or    because  is  too  refined,  and  too  Uttle  of  a  genins, 

our  public  could  not  appreciate  him  ;  or  ever   to    please  the  unmusical  pubUc, 

most  probably  from  all  these   reasons  though  he  can  astonish  them.    Ole  BnU 

combined.    As  we  remember  his  playing,  never  could  rise  above  the  vulgar ;  all 

it  seems  to  us  to  have  had  most  of  the  his  playing  was  full  of  that  carro/ere  which 

excellencies  of  violin    performance    in  hits  the  popular  taste  in  the  white.    As 

higher  perfection  than  any  other  artist's  regards  composition — which  of  the  two 

we  have  ever  heard ;  his  intonation  and  could  put  together  the  worst  trashy  it  is. 

bowing,  were  not  merely  perfect,  but  con-  not  easy  to  decide ;  but  allow  tlie  author 

aiderably  beyond  the  point  where  we  had  of  "  Niagara,"  the  "  Solitude  of  the  Prai- 

before  supposed  perfection  to  have  re-  rie,"  and  the  "Memory  of  Washington," 

sided  ;  and  his  ease,  his  artist-like  style,  to  prefix  titles  to  his  pieces,  and  we  should 

so  pure  and  gentlemanly ;  wc  shall  not  be  willing  to  venture  odds  on  him  against 

soon  hear  their  like  again.    Ills  composi-  all  comers.    Sivori,  at  the  date  of  this 

tions,  too,  though  in  the  modem  style,  writing,  has  not  appeared  as  a  great  ori- 

and  in  tliis  least  poetical  sort  of  music,  ginal  descriptive  composer ;  we  hope  he 

concertos,  and    brilliant    fantasies,    yet  will  not:    but  there  is  no  prophesying 

showed  the  well-educated  musician  ;  his  wliat  he  may  do  before  tliis  reaches' our 

themes  had  some  food  in  them,  and  they  readers. 

were  wrought  into  an  intelligible  conse-  But,  if  the  compositions  of  these  play- 
Gution.  His  capriccio,  so  beautifully  crs  are  so  trashy  as  wo  represent  them— 
played  by  Mk.  Buhke,  at  the  Tabernacle,  so  wanting  in  clear,  deep,  affecting,  mu- 
last  October,  was  in  reality  a  more  regu-  sical  thoughts — and  so  wholly  constmcted 
lar  piece  Uvan  one  of  Sivori's,  dignified  for  mere  show,  why  is  it  that  these  play- 
by  the  ntimc  of  concerto,  which  that  per-  ers  are  so  successful  with  the  publici? 
fomicr  played,  a  few  evenings  after,  at  We  answer — in  the  first  place,  because 
the  same  place.  If  he  had  a  defect,  it  tliat  which  is  merely  showy,  pleases  un- 
was  one  in  a  quality  in  which  he  ex-  edi  c  ited  hearers  best.  There  is  a  gcn- 
celled  all  our  other  solo  violinists,  and  cral  disposition,  witli  such,  to  look  for 
therefore  we  ought  not  to  look  upon  it  as  something  else  in  music  (and  the 
a  defect,  but  merely  as  the  point  where-  same  is  true  in  other  arts)  than  what  le- 
in  he  failed  of  absolute  perfection.  His  gitimately  belongs  to  it.  Tlio  only  pieces 
tone,  though  fuller  and  richer  by  far  than  that  a  large  portion  of  those  who  crowd 
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our  concert  rooms  really  understand,  are  be  covered  up  and  concealed  from  the 
simple  couplets,  marches,  dances,  Scotch  view  of  many,  who  might,  if  rightly  di- 
airs,  psalm  tunes,  &.c. ;  they  cannot  fol«  rected,  come  to  understand  and  love  it. 
low  even  an  overture  through,  and  take  We  are  content  that  show  players,  of  all 
it  in  as  a  whole ; — much  less  a  florid  sorts,  should  be  successful,  and  make 
solo,  where  the  rapidity  of  the  execution,  money ;  the  path  of  success,  in  music,  is 
or  the  novelty  of  strange  efiects,  is  per-  not  so  easy  a  one  to  travel,  as  to  lead  us 
petually  bewildering  them.    They  only  to  fear  it  will  ever  be  crowded.    How 
desire  to  be  kept  on  the  alert,  and  have  many  long  years  of  his  boyhood  must  the 
their  wonder  continually  gratified  bv  new  scales  have  been  before  the  eyes  of  a 
exhibitions  of  skill — a  harmless  desire,  De  Meyer  ?    And  with  how  much  more 
certainly,  but  one  which  must  not  be  patience  must  a  great  master  of  the  violin 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  a  true  relish  devote  his  days  and  nights  to  practice 
ana  affection  for  music.  those  nerve-tearing  octaves,  and  those 
Secondly — ^these  show  players  have  it  thousand  varieties  and  combinations  of 
all  in  their  own  way  before  an  audience,  bowing  ?    To  play  the  violin  like  such  a 
The  sympathies,  direct  and  reflex,  are  all  master,  we  conceive  to  be  the  highest 
in  their     favor.      How    many     tender  achievement  of  mechanical  skill  to  which 
hearts  were  vanquished  by  the  tall  and  man  can  attain,  and  we  are  sure  we  are 
handsome  Norwegian,  with    his  tight-  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with  any  man 
waisted  coat  and  innocent  smile,  at  every  for  having  attained  it— only,  let  skill  be 
concert,  before  he  drew  his  bow  ?    What  always    distinguished  from    music,  the 
a  fascinating  little  hero  is  Sivori  ?    And  great  player  from  the  great  artist,  and  we 
the  boy-fiEicM  "  lion," — ^how  many  con-  shall  be  quite  content. 
quests  are  the  tropliies  of  the  shaggy  8.  Finally,  we  would  heartily  recom- 
mane  that  adorns  his  upper  lip  ?    Even  mend  the  study  of  this  divine  art  to  all 
with  the  less  susceptible  sex,  these  sym-  who  have  hitherto  neglected  it :  to  the 
pathies  operate  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  young,  as  singers  or  performers ;  to  the 
account  for  all  the  enthusiasm  that  ever  old,  as  hearers ;  for,  though  there  is  such 
eflfervesced  within  the  walls  of  the  Tab-  a  thing  as  being  too  old  to  acquire  skiU 
emacle.    It  is  but  natural.    Leon  Ja-  in  music,  it  is  never  too  late,  if  one  so 
VELLi  has  the  benefit  of  the  same  amiable  desires,  to  begin  to  understand  it.    And 
weakness  of  humanity  :  many  a  heart  we   would    recommend  every  one  who 
beats  quicker  when  he  prances  out  upon  would  at  all  perfect  himself  in  musical 
his  dangerous  *'  funambulatory  track."  study,  not  at  first  to  follow  his  own  taste. 
If  there  was  even  one  in  all  the  thousands  but  to  accustom  himself  to  the  best  mod- 
of  spectators  that  have  witnessed  his  ex-  els  ;  they  will  form  his  taste  anew,  and 
{doits,  who  would  have  wished  to  see  him  constantly  enlarge  his  sphere  of  appre- 
fail  in  one  of  them,  it  must  have  been  hension,  so  that  his  knowledge  and  love 
some  envious  rival.    Just  so  it  is  with  of  the  art  will  grow  with  his  growth,  will 
these  musical  dancers  upon  one  string ;  create  for  his  imagination,  as  it  were,  a 
and  so  it  is  with  all  who  stand  out  alone  spacious  countrv  residence,  like  the  plea- 
before  large  audiences.    Wherever  there  sure  dome  in  Xanadu,  with  lofty  halls, 
la  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  we  cannot  libraries,  gardens,   noble  prospects,  and 
help  sympathizing  with  him  who  is  to  be  shady  retreats,  whither  this  vital  essence 
the  overcomer ;  aiding  him  with  our  in-  of  tlie  soul  may  steal  away  at  whiles  from 
terest,  and  sharing  in  his  pride  of  sue-  the  cares  of  life,  and  ^ther  fresh  strength 
cess.    We  are  not  quarreling  with  this  to  carry  him  through  all  his  necessary 
natoral  feeling ;  on  the  contrary,  we  re-  labors    and    undertakings.     For    it  is 
^ard  it  as  one  of  the  most  happy  disposi-  most  certain  that  the  proper  study  of  mn- 
tions  of  our  nature — a  development  of  sic  does  eppccially  strengthen  that  vis 
the   social    kindliness    that  binds    man  occulta  of  ttie  mind,  that  ability  of  ab- 
to  man,  and  hokls  the  world  together,  stracting  and  concentrating  the  faculties, 
We  only  would  that  its  operation  should  which  is  essential  to  prolonged  and  sue- 
not  be  mistaken  for  the  effect  of  good  cessful  endeavor,  in  any  kind  of  employ- 
music  ;  and  so  the  most  delightful  art  ment.    It  trains  the  intellectual  powers, 
vouchsafed  to  man — that  art  ordained  to  also,  to  habits  of  order  and  obedience ; 
zefinesh  his  mind  and,  moreover — which  is  its  peculiar  and 

most  excellent  effect — it  keeps  the  door  of 

<  After  his  studies  or  his  usual  pain"—  the  heart  open  to  all  that  is  refreshing 
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and  tender  in  life,  rendering  it  apt  to  re-  it  be  ever  so  little,  in  an  artist-like  man- 

ceive  all  delicateemotions,  and  all  refining  ner;  that    is,    a  manner  which  leaves 

affections— sofloning  it  but  not  ener  i^ating.  r  x>m  for  after  improvement — ^not  such  an 

We  advise  the  student,  also,  to  come  to  one  as  he  will  be  likely  to  fall  into,  if  he 

his  delightful  task,  laying  aside  the  old-  studies  only  to  master  a  few  show  pieces, 

fashioned,  narrow  notions  of  music  which  Ijet  him  also  beware  of  studying  any  one 

so  prevail  among  us ;  let  him  resolve  not  instrument  so  exclusively  as  to  have  its 

to  look  for  singularities  or  wonders  in  effects  color  his  whole  idea  of  the  art. 

the  art,  nor  for  any  sort  of  resemblances  The  instrument,  he  should   remember, 

or  descriptions,  but  only  for  genuine  ori-  was  made  for  the  art,  not  the  art  for  the 

ginal  ideas,  new  developments  of  beauty  instrument.    There  is  now  a  ^real  deal 

in  the  invisible  and  impalpable  element,  too  much  music  written  for  the  piano, 

forms  of  matchless  elegance  and  exqui-  an  innumerable   number  of  pieces,  the 

site  proportion,  which  yet  the  eye  cannot  chief  characteristics  of  which  are  mathe- 

see,  ana  which  have  no  expression,  save  matical  dryness,  brilliance  and  superfi- 

in  that  empyreal  or  fiery  circle  of  the  soul  ciality.     We  recommend  the    student, 

where  language  cannot  penetrate.  who  would  not  have  his  mind  Gallicized 

If  he  cultivates  his  voice,  or  an  instra-  by  them,  to  go  back,  at  least  as  far  as 

ment,  let  him  do  it  so  as  to  gain  a  per-  Mozart,  and  use  himself  to  wholesome 

Honal  accomplishment   (studying  music  food,  before  venturing  on  this  unsul)6tan- 

besides),  as  he  would  learn  to  read  well,  tial  diet.     With  these  few  hints,  and  our 

or  to  fence,  or  dance  : — practicing  not  in  best  wishes  for  his  success,  we  leave 

a  half-determined  way,  yielding  a  little  him;  only  reminding  him,  in  conclusion, 

from  the  first  to  every  difficulty,  till  he  that  it  does  not  follow,  because  he  would 

reaches  his  ultimatum  (when  he  may  find  know  music,  that  he  must  needs  let  him- 

that  he  lias  acquired  a  habit  merely,  in-  self  be  ignorant  of  any  other  matter,  whe- 

stead  of  an  accomplishment)  ;  but  with  a  ther  of  business  or  study,  which  it  is  fit 

resolution  to  do  all  that  he  is  able,  though  he  should  learn. 

Note. — At  the  time  when  the  foregoing  article  was  written.  Herz  had  not  given  his  first 
Concert  here,  which  will  account  for  the  omis^sion  to  include  his  name  in  the  notices  of 
the  great  solo-players.  We  take  the  followin«T  from  tho  Courier  and  Enquirer  of  Jan.  Sth, 
as  expressing  our  jud^ent  respecting  his  music  and  performance  as  briefly  and  fully  as 
anything  we  coulci  write  on  the  subject  at  present : — 

*'0f  Hedz's  music  we  have  room  to  say  but  little.  It  is  music  of  the  talon;  it  has  not 
the  irresistible  passion  of  the  greatest  masters,  bat,  in  its  construction  andstyle,  it  approsdi- 
C8  nearer  to  them  than  the  music  of  more  recent  pianists,  which  is  frequently  only  a  care- 
less reproduction  and  spreading  of  old  ideas  over  the  key-board.  It  is  original,  and  its 
characteristics  are,  fertility  of  mechanical  invention,  grace,  delicacy  and  life  ;  it  is  rich  in 
curious  contrivance  and  in  mathematical  combinalion,  full  of  novel  figures  that  please  the 
ear,  as  tliose  of  the  Viennoises  children  do  the  eye,  and  all  so  managed  that  we  have,  in 
hearing,  a  sense  of  order,  neatness  and  propriety.  It  has  far  less  passion  than  I)e  Meyer's 
music,  yet  is  more  finished,  regular,  studied  and  exact ;  the  union  of  the  temperaments  of 
these  two,  Ue  Meyer  and  Herz,  would  be  the  best  for  a  musical  performer  that  we  can 
conceive  of;  the  intense  quiet  of  the  one  and  the  fiery  impetuosity  of  the  other,  representing 
two  extremes,  so  wide  apart,  that  to  unite  them,  would  be  to  contain  everything. 

**ilKuz'8  playing  is  like  his  mn.sic-— as  the  playing  of  great  soloists  usually  is— refined, 
delicate,  exact  and  beautiful,  nilher  than  ardent  and  overwhelrnin^.  It  seems  a  delightful 
ait,  acq-iired  by  natural  facility  and  long  study,  and  not  an  inspiration,  or  immediate  effort 
of  the  will,  like  De  Meyer's.    VVe  cannot  yet  decide  which  school  or  style  to  admire  most.** 
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CHAPTER    III.— CLASSICAL  LYRIC  METRES. 

«« Needy  knife-grinder,  whither  art  thou     verses  represent  the  rhythm  of  the  an- 

going  ?  cient  Sapphic,  or  have  a  ri^it  to  be  called 

Rough  is  the  road  ;  your  wheel  is  out  of     Sapphics  at  all.     The  sixth  syllable  of  a 

^  ^J^l^^'^''  .1     ui    .  V.  »  I,         *        Sapphic  is  short;  here  it  is  one  of  the 

Cold  blows  the  blast ;  your  hat  has  got  a    ^^^^  emphatic  in  the  line ;  and  the  next 

'  'So'have  your  breeches  !"  f ^^^"^e^^  ^y"^J^l^  is  the  fonrlh,  also  short 

in  the  dreek  Nipphic  though  not  in  the 

That  is  what  every  one  thinks  of  at     Horatian.     Indeed,  to  preserve  thcquan- 

the  first  mention  of  English  Sapphics.         tities  of  the  Horatian  Sapphic,  and  read 

Yet  it  is  very  doubtful  how  far  these    it  into  anything  that  sounds  like  regular 
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metre,  is  almost  irfipossible ;  with  the    tried  to  write  English  Alcaics.     This  is 

singular,  for  the  rhythm  is  more  intelligi- 
ble to  us  than  that  of  the  Sapphic. 
Coleridge   has  written  Eendecasylla- 


Sapphic  proper,  like 

Pauca  nuntiate  me®  puells ;' 


bics  in  imitation  ot  the  Catullian  : 


or. 


"  Hear,  my  beloved,  an  old  Ovidian  story  ! 

**  IIoixiXojppov  dflavar'  A(ppo6iVa"  High,  and  embosom'd  in  congregated  lau- 
rels 

is  quite  so.     Of  course  there  are  plenty  Glimmer'd  a  temple  upon  a  breezy  head 
of  learned  men   who  think  they  have  l*°d ;"  &c. 

found  the  way,  and  it  is  amusing  to  com-  „  ,  , .    .       ..,    r  .•    ft     j         u  i.- 

pare  some  of  their  attempts  and  opinions,  ^^t  this  is  not  the  Latm  Hendecasyllabic 

Thus.  Professor  Blackie  says,  (Classical  "^^^^e,  which  has  the  dactyl  in  the  seccmd 

Museum,  No.  3,)  that "  the  Sapphic  verse  P^^^®* 

recited  with  the  true  metrical  quantity  t  i«  • .  ^    ht    *•  v 

and  natural   spoken   accent,   will   read  i^\^  J^S^^'a  pauca  Martialis. 

thus,;;  and  then  comes  the  old  school-  j^  correspond  with  which  the  English 

°®y  J*°otc>  verses  should  run  something  like  this : 


Jam  9&tis  terris  ni'ois  atque  dirs 

confusing  the  quantities  in  two  feet; 
whereupon  Donaldson  (a  very  clever  and 
ingenious,  but  utterly  unscrupulous,  phi- 
lologist, who  steals  from  everybody  and 
slangs  them  in  part  payment)  starts  up  in 
defence  of  his  own  rather  more  imprac- 
ticable scheme  for  readin?  the  Sapphic, 
and  blandly  hints  to  the  Scotchman  that 
*'it  is  not  to  be  borne  that  ignorance 
should  exalt  itself  into  dogmatism." 

Not  only,  however,  does  what  we  call 
the  English  Sapphic  vary  from  its  classi- 
cal model  in,  at  least,  one  foot;  but  it 
has  a  tendency  to  pass  into  a  very  diffe- 
rent measure — pure  Iambic  with  a  cata- 
leclic  syllable.  (The  favorite  tendency 
of  English  versification  is  Iambic,  as  we 
have  already  hinted.)  This  is  the  case 
even  with  lines  that  are  pure  Sapphics  in 
quantity,  e.  g. 

•*  When  the  fierce  North-wind  in  a  foam- 
ing fury ;" 

which  most  persons  would  naturally  read 
as  a  line  of  ordinary  blank  verse,  with  a 
superfluous  syllable.* 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  ever 


List,  my  love,  to  an  old  Ovidian  story  ! 
High,  embosom'd  in  congregated  laurels 
Gleam'd  a  temple  upon  a  breezy  headland, 

&.C. 

Now  and  then  we  find  in  the  old  poets 
unrhymed  verses  that  look  like  Classi- 
cal Lyric  metres  without  being  exactly 
60.  e.  g.  this  poem  of  Campion's  quoted 
by  Guest,  to  whom  (and  to  me,  also)  "  it 
appears  extremely  beautiful." 

"  Rose-cheeked  Laura  come  ! 
Sing  thou  smoothly  with  thy  beauties 
Silent  musick,  either  other 
Sweetly  gracing. 

"  Lovely  forms  do  flowe 
From  concent  divinely  framed  ; 
Heaven  is  musick,  and  thy  beautie's 
Birth  is  heavenly. 

*•  These  dull  notes  we  sing 
Discords  neede  for  helps  to  grace  them ; 
Only  beautie  purely  loving 
Knows  no  discorde ; 

<*  But  still  moves  delight, 
Like  cleare  springs  renewed  by  flowing. 
Ever  perfect,  ever  in  them- 
selves eternal." 

Carl  Bumson. 


*  The  very  same  tendency  is  observable  m  Spanish  Sapphics  : 

"  Dulce  vecino  de  la  verde  selva, 

Huesped  eterno  del  Abrll  florido 

Vital  aliento  de  la  madre  Venus, 

Cefiro  blaodo, 
•       •       •       • 

Ati  los  Dioses  con  amor  patemo. 
Ad  los  cieloB  con  amor  benigno,"  &c. 
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THE   MAID   OP   LEHIGH. 

Over  the  bosom  of  that  dale 

Where  Lehigh's  hasty  water  flows, 
(Rude  as  the  mjnang  of  my  tale,) 

A  wooded  mountain  eastward  throws 
His  shade ;  so  broad,  so  deep,  the  son 
Seems  set  an  hour  ere  day  be  done. 

There  may  yon  find  a  lovely  maid, 

In  a  low  cottage  humbly  dwelling ; 
Who  sees  her  n^s  a  thought  well  staid. 

And  fancy  guarded — ware  of  spelling 
In  subtle  meanings  of  the  eyes. 
What  honest  hee^  full  free,  denies. 

O  sweetest  rose  !  to  all,  to  each. 
Or  mean,  or  great,  she  pleasant  seemed ; 

With  melody  her  rustic  speech. 
With  harmony  her  motion  teemed ; 

By  voice,  by  form,  was  I  beguiled ; 

Who  would  not  love  so  fair  a  child  ? 

Her  hair  in  shining  ripples  flowed, 

Like  waves  a  lurid  snore  adorning : 
Their  ringlets  on  her  bosom  glowed, 

As,  in  tbe  purple  light  of  morning, 
Locks  of  the  mist  in  golden  crowds, 
Glow  on  the  silver-bosomed  clouds. 

Might  I  those  glowing  waves  compare 

With  brooks,  that  in  the  cheerful  sun, 
(Such  loves  the  early  spring  to  wear,) 

Over  white  rocks  all  glimmering  run  ? 
Yes,  from  the  brown  waves  of  the  brook, 
Their  shades,  and  ghding  flow,  they  took. 

Sweet  smiles  lay  hidden  in  her  face — 
Gifts,  yon  would  think,  for  you  concealed ; 

Her  stately  air,  through  lightest  grace. 
As  through  a  light  robe,  shone  revealed ; 

Her  form,  symmetric,  full  yet  free. 

Showed  health  and  rural  liberty. 

Fair  in  her  front  seemed  life  to  dwell. 

All  happy  dreams  lay  waking  there ; 
Her  eyes  (my  pleasant  thought  to  tell) 

Were  windows  of  a  palace  fair, 
Wherein  all  lovely  fancies  hiding. 
Sent  signs  and  smiles  from  tlieir  abiding. 

Enough  !  I  dare  not  name  again 

Iler  charms  ;  for  when,  in  thought,  I  greet  her. 
Words  are  bereft  me,  and,  (as  tlien  !) 

My  heart  alone  leaps  quick  to  meet  her ; 
Words  cannot  follow  heart  aright : 
They  are  but  shadows ;  she,  the  light  Ctohide 
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LETTERS   ON   THE   IROQUOIS, 

BY  SKENAinX)AH  : 
ADDRESSED  TO  ALBERT  GALLATIN,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT  NEW  TORE  HISTORICAL  SOCIBTT. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

^  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  many  parts  of  the  followinff  letters  were  read  on  several  occa- 
sions in  the  years  1844, 5.  &  6,  before  the  "  Cotincils  of  the  New  Confederacy  of  the  Iro- 
aaois ;"  and  to  the  establishment  of  that  historical  institution,  the  research,  by  which  the 
facts  were  accaroalated,  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed.  The  Institution  referred  to,  is  founded 
upon  the  ancient  Confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations ;  and  its  symbohc  council-fires  are  kindled 
upon  the  ancient  territories  of  the  Mohawks,  the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas,  the  Cavugas,  and 
the  Senecas.  In  the  design  from  which  it  originated — to  gather  the  fragments  of  the  nistory, 
the  institutions,  and  the  government  of  our  Indian  predecessors;  and  to  encourage  a  kinder 
feeling  towards  the  Red  Man— literary  and  moral  objects  are  presented,  in  themselves  as 
attractive  to  the  scholar  and  the  moralist,  as  they  are  dignified  and  just.  If,  in  pursuing  this 
desi^,  the  new  Confederacy  shall  eventually  trace  out  the  footsteps  of  the  Iroquois  beside 
oar  rivers,  hills,  and  lakes^reserving  thus  the  vestiges  of  their  existence  :  and  shall  extend 
to  the  small  residue  of  their  descendants,  still  within  our  limits,  the  hand  of  kindness  and 
protection,  it  will  have  achieved  a  work  not  unworthy  of  after  praise. 

LETTER  I. 

Interest  in  our  Indian  Predecessors — Passion  of  the  Red  Man  for  the  Hunter  State — ^Ten- 
dency of  Indian  Races  to  subdivide ;  its  effect — The  System  of  the  Ho-de-no-sau-nee,  or 
Iroquois,  one  of  Federation — Their  Confederacy  founded  upon  the  Family  Relations 
— Our  Antiquities — Object  of  Letters. 

Venerable  Sir, — ^The  flight  of  time  whose  past  or  present  existence  we  have 

lays  waste  unregistered  events.      It  is  been  informed.  In  the  establishment  of  a 

thus  that  the  incidents  of  untold  ages  confederacy,  for  the  doujsle  object  of  ac- 

upon  this  continent  have  been  scattered  quiring  strength  and    securing  peace, 

Kke  the  sunlight  under  which  they  were  they  were  eminently  fortunate.     They 

enacted,  leaving  no  ray  behind  to  light  enlarged  their  dominions  by  conquest  to 

up  the  eye  of  research.    The  social  his-  an  unparalleled  extent,  and  held  sur- 

tory  ana  political  transactions  of    the  rounding  nations  under  tiie  terror  of  their 

Red  Man,  are  as  easily  enveloped  in  the  arms.      During  the  expansion  of   the 

mist  of  obscuri^,  as  his  footsteps  through  power  of  the  Iroquois,  there  sprung  up  a 

the  forest  are  ODliterate<f  by  the  leaves  of  class  of  orators  and  chiefs,  unrivaled, 

autumn.      Race  after  race,  and  nation  among  the  Red  Men,  for  eloquence  in 

upon  nation,  have  sprung  up  and  hasten-  council,  and  bravery  upon  the  war-path. 

ed  onward  to  their  fall ;  and  neither  the  In  a  word,  the  Confederacy  exhibited  the 

first  nor  the  last  could  explain  its  origin,  highest  development  of  the  Indian,  ever 

or  number  the  years  of  its  duration.  reached  by  him  in  the  Hunter  State. 

Prom    this    general     uncertainty    of  Many  circumstances,  therefore,  unite, 

knowledge,  we  turn  with  encouragement  to  invest  the  history  of  our  Indian  prede- 

to  the  Iroquois ;  the  last  Indian  race,  in  cessors  with  permanent  interest.   While, 

the  order  of  succession,  which  exercised  however,  their  political  events  have  been 

dominion  over  the  territory,  out  of  which  diligenUy  collected  and    arranged,    the 

oiur  State  has  been  erected.    The  inter-  government  which  they  constructed,  the 

est  incident  to  such  a  relation  is  stimu-  institutions  which  they  established,  and 

lated  by  the  fact  that  they  flourished  side  tiie  social  ties  by  which  they  were  bound 

S'  side  with  our  early  population  ;  and  together,  have  scarcely  been  made  sub- 

e  events  of  their  progress  and  decline  jects  of  inquiry,  and  never  of  extended 

thus  becoming  identified  with  the  politi-  investigation.    The  Confederacy  of  the 

cal  affairs  of  a  different  people,  have  Iroquois,  dismembered  and  in  fragments, 

found  a  place  upon  the  historic  page,  still  clings  togetiier,  in  the  twilight  of  its 

To  the  Iroquois,  by  common  consent,  has  existence,  by  the  shreds  of  that  moral 

been  assigned  the  highest  position  among  faith,  which  no  political  disasters  could 

the  races  of  North  America,  which  live  or  loosen,  and  no  lapse  of  years  can  rend 

baFe  lived  in  the  Hunter  State  ;  and  of  asunder.     There  are  reaaons  Hx  this 
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spectacle,  which  no  mere  alliance  of  hos-  ships,  that,  by  its  natural  expansion,  an 
tile  nations  can  explain,  and  which  his-  Indian  empire  would  be  developed  of 
tory  has  failed  to  reach.  sufficient  magnitude  to  control  surround- 
In  entering  upon  such  a  theme  of  in-  ing  nations,  and  Uius  secure  an  exemp- 
quiry  as  an  Indian  organization,  there  tion  from  perpetual  warfare.  Wo  must 
are  certain  general  considerations  which  regard  it  therefore  as  no  ordinary  achieve- 
prcss  upon  the  attention,  and  which  are  mcnt,  that  the  le^slators  of  the  Iroquois 
wortliy  of  previous  thought.  Govern-  united  the  sever^  tribes  into  independent 
ments  have  ever  been  regarded  as  among  nations,  and  between  these  nations  estab- 
the  chief  instrumentalities  of  human  pro-  lished  a  perfect  and  harmonious  union, 
gress.  By  this  aggregation  into  socie-  And  beyond  this,  that  by  a  still  higher 
ties,  mankind  are  brought  largely  under  effort  of  legislation,  they  succeeded  in  » 
the  influence  of  the  social  relations ;  and  adjusting  the  confederacy,  that  as  a'poli- 
their  progress  has  been  found  to  be  in  ex-  tical  fabric  composed  of  independent 
act  proportion  to  the  wisdom  of  the  insti-  parts,  it  was  yet  adapted  to  the  Hnnt- 
tutions  under  which  their  minds  were  de-  er  State,  and  contained  the  elements  of 
veloped.  The  passion  of  the  Red  Man  for  an  energetic  government, 
the  Hunter  State,  has  proved  to  be  a  prin-  Upon  an  extended  examination  of  their 
ciple  too  deeply  inwrought  to  be  con-  institutions,  it  will  become  manifest  that 
trolled  by  efforts  of  legislation,  or  to  be  these  great  results  were  secured  by 
repressed  by  governmental  restrictions,  establishing  the  Confederacy  upon  the 
His  government,  if  one  was  sought  to  be  family  relations.  Their  forms  and  ceremo- 
estaWlshcd,  must  have  conformed  to  this  nies ;  the  Tribal  league,  or  bond  of  cross- 
irresistible  tendency  of  his  mind,  this  relationship  between  the  tribes  of  the 
inborn  sentiment,  otherwise  it  would  same  name  through  the  several  nations ; 
have  been  disregarded.  The  effect  of  their  laws  of  family  relatedness,  and  of 
tills  powerful  principle  has  been  to  en-  inheritance ;  the  relation  of  chief  and 
chain  the  tribes  of  North  America  to  warrior;  and  lastiy  the  long  house,  in 
their  primitive  state.  Another  effect  of  which,  in  an  emblematical  sense,  the 
this  principle,  and  still  more  fatal  to  their  whole  family  of  the  Ho-d^-no-sau-nee*  or 
political  prosperity,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Iroquois  were  sheltered  —  all  indicate 
repeated  subdivisions  of  the  generic  that  this  Indian  structure  was  designed 
stocks  of  the  continent,  by  which  all  to  be  but  an  elaboration  of  the  family  re- 
largo  accumulations  of  members,  and  lationship.  These  relations  are  older 
power,  in  any  race  or  nation,  have  been  than  tiie  notion  of  society  or  government ; 
prevented.  <  Whenever  a  hunting-ground  and  are  consistent  alike  with  the  hunter, 
became  too  thickly  populated  for  the  the  pastoral,  and  the  civilized  state, 
easy  subsistence  of  tiie  occupants,  a  The  league  was  so  wisely  constituted 
band  under  some  favorite  cliief  put  forth,  that  it  seemed  a  systematic  combination 
like  the  swarm  from  the  parent  hive,  in  of  the  race  ;  and  the  pulse  of  the  Con- 
quest of  a  new  habitation  ;  and  in  course  federacy  was  felt  at  the  same  instant 
of  time  became  independent.  We  have  upon  the  Hudson,  the  Susquehannah,  the 
here  the  true  reason,  why  the  red-race  Iroquois  lakes,  the  Genesee,  and  the 
never  has  risen,  or  can  rise  above  its  Niagara.  When  their  possessions  were 
present  level.  The  fewness  of  tiie  ge-  enlarged  by  conquest,  followed  by  Ge- 
neric stocks,  tiie  unlimited  number  of  in-  cupation,  it  was  an  expansion,  and  not 
dependent  tribes,  and  their  past  history,  a  dismembennent  of  the  Confederacy, 
establish  the  correctness  of  this  position.  Peace  itself  was  one  of  the  prominent 
It  is  obvious  that  the  founders  of  the  objects  of  the  league,  to  be  attained  by 
Iroquois  Confederacy  were  aware  of  the  the  admission  of  surrounding  nations, 
enfeebling  effects  of  these  repeated  sub-  To  the  Eries,  and  to  the  Neuter  Nation, 
divisions,  and  sought,  by  the  counter  prin-  the  Hodenosauneo,  if  their  traditions 
ciple  of  federation,  to  arrest  tlie  evil,  may  be  trusted,  offered  the  alternative 
They  aimed  to  knit  the  whole  race  toge-  of  admission  or  extermination ;  and  the 
ther   under  such  a  system  of  relation-  strangeness  of  this  proposition  will  dis- 


*  Ho-de-no-sau-nee.  This  is  the  true  name  of  the  Iroquois.  It  is  now  in  use,  and  has 
been  since  the  foundation  of  the  Confederacy.  It  signifies  *'  the  People  ot'  the  Long-House." 
Out  of  the  nrcumstance  that  thev  likened  their  pohiical  structure  to  a  liouse  the  name  ori- 
ginated. The  word  is  given  in  the  Seneca  dialect ;  and  should  be  pronounced  with  a  quick 
and  heavy  accent  on  the  dt. 
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appear,  when  it  is  remembered  that  an  individaal,  every  vestige  of  Indian  sover- 

Inaian  nation  regards  itself  at  war  with  eignty    vanishes.      He  leaves   but  the 

all  other  nations  not  in  actual  alliance  arrow-head  upon  the  hill  side,  fit  emblem 

with  itself.    From  whatever  point  we  of  his  pursuits ;  and  the  rude  pipe,  and 

scrutinize  the    general  features  of  the  ruder  vessel,  entombed  beside  his  bones — 

Confederacy,  we  are  induced  to  regard  it,  at  once  the  record  of  his  superstition, 

in  many  respects,  as  a  beautiful,  as  well  and  the  evidence  of  his  existence.    If 

as  remarkable  structure,  and  to  hold  it  the  red  man  had  any  ambition  for  immor- 

up  as  the  triumph  of  Indian  legislation,  tality,  ho  would  entrust  his  fame  to  the 

It  is  another  singular  feature  in  con-  unwritten  remembrance  of  his  tribe  and 

nection  with  Indian  organizations,  that  race,  rather  than  to  inscriptions  on  col- 

their  decline  and  fall  are  sudden,  and  umns  in  his  native  land,  or  other  monu- 

usually  simultaneous.      A  rude    shock  ment  more  durable    than  brass,  which 

from  without  or  within,  but  too  easily  neither  wasting  rain,  nor  mighty  wind, 

disturbs  their  inter-relations ;  and  when  nor  flight  of  time,  could  overthrow.* 
QDCO  cast  back  upon  the  predominating        It  is  for  us  to  search  out  their  govem- 

sentiment  of   Inaian  life — the    Hunter  ment  and  institutions,  and  to  record  the 

State — a  powerful  nation  rapidly  dissolves  events  of  their  political  existence.    To 

into  a  multitude  of  fragments,  and  is  lost  these  sources  the  historian  must  turn  for 

and  forgotten  in  the  undistinguished  mass  the  materials  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  in- 

of  lesser  tribes.     But  the  Iroquois  Con-  troductory   pages  of  our  territorial   his- 

federacy  was  subjected  to  a  severer  test,  tory ;  and  should  he  desire  more  ample 

It  went  down  before  the  Saxon,  and  not  knowledge  of  the  Hod^nosaunee,  in  the 

the  Indian  race.     This  Indian  constella-  various  departments  necessary  to  a  full 

tion  paled  only  before  the  greater  con-  history  of  the  race,  the  eflfort  must  be 

stellation  of  the  American  Confederacy,  quickly  made,  for  soon  the  avenues  of 

If  it  had  been  left  to  resist  the  pressure  inquiry  will  be  perpetually  closed.     The 

of  surrounding  nations — living,  like  the  antiquities  of  our  State  are  essentially 

Iroquois  themselves,  a  hunter-life — ^tliere  Indian,  on  which  account  they  lose  in 

is  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  have  comparative  interest.     Could    we  look 

subsisted  for  ages ;  and  perhaps,  having  back  to  a  barbarous  and  antiquated  era, 

broken  the  hunter-spell,  would  have  in-  during  which  our  ancestors  were  strug- 

troduced  civilization  by  an  original  and  gling  upon  this  territory  to  emerge  from 

spontaneous  movement.  rudeness,  and  to  elevate  themselves  to  a 

Of  the  Indian  character  it  is  an  original  state  of  civilization,  the  research  would 

peculiarity,  that  he  has  no  desire  to  per-  rise  in    dignity    and  importance.    But 

petuate  himself  in  the  remembrance  of  since  our  ancestors  occupied  this  territory 

distant  generations,  by  monumental  in-  as  a  civilized  race,  with  no  link  between 

scriptions,  or  other  erections  fabricated  them  and  the  aboriginal  occupant,  except 

by  the  art  and  industry  of  man.     The  that  of  feeble  humanity,  we  are  inclined 

Iroquois  would  have  passed  away,  with-  to  pass  by  tlie  incidents  of  his  sovereignty 

out  leaving  a  vestige  or  memorial  of  their  with  careless  and  transient  observation, 
existence  behind,  if  to  them  had  been        In  many  respects  the  richness  and  value 

entrusted  the  preservation  of  their  name  of  our  aboriginal  remains  are  not  appre- 

aod  deeds.    A  verbal  language,  a  people  ciated.    The  antiquities  of  New  York 

without  a  city,  a  government  without  a  are  as  vast  in  their  magnitude,  as  they 

record,  are  as  fleeting  as  the  deer  and  were  ancient  in  their  enactment.     Upon 

tiie  wild  fowl  upon  which  the  Indian  him-  our  hill  tops  lie  entombed  the  bones  of  a 

self  subsists.    With  the  departure  of  the  race,  whose  name  and  era  of  occupation, 

*  Compare  the  sentiments  of  Pericles,— 

Avdfuv  yap  s^iq^avoJv  itSufa  yri  rcupag^  xai  ou  (fTrfkuv  (xovov  iv  ryj  olxsicc  (fruuaivs* 

iitaXXov  rj  ToG  sfyou  ^v^iowrcw-a*. — Thucyp.,  lib.  2,  c.  43, 

With  those  of  Horace. — Exegi  monumentum  aere  perennius, 

Kegalique  situ  pyramidum  altius  ;  ^ 
Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  impotens 

Possit  diruere,  aut  innumerabiles 
Annorum  sehesy  et  fuga  temporum.  Hob.  Lib.  3.  Cde  9(k 
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are  lost  in  such  a  deep  obscurity  that  have  had  their  time  and  place.  In  their 
even  tradition  cannot  reach  them.*  Pass-  progressive  course,  they  had  stretched 
ing  over  other  nations,  intermediate  and  th^  chain  around  the  half  of  our  le- 
contemporaneous,  the  details  of  whose  pubUc,  and  rendered  their  name  a  terror 
existence  and  extinction  are  extremely  nearly  from  ocean  to  ocean,  when  the 
limited,  we  come  down  to  the  last  Indian  advent  of  the  Saxon  race  arrested  their 
epoch,  which  embraces  the  rise,  progress,  career,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  de- 
and  decline  of  the  Iroquois.  In  this  era  struction  of  the  Long-house,  and  the  final 
we  have  a  long  series  of  prominent  extinguishment  of  the  council<^Sre8  of 
events ;  and  in  the  Confederacy  itself  we  the  Confederacy, 
have  the  most  remarkable  organization  From  this  general  reference  to  the 
ever  framed  by  any  Indian  race  in  North  variety  and  magnitude  of  our  Indian  hit- 
America,  except,  perhaps,  the  Aztec  tory  and  antiquities,  the  importance  of 
monarchy.  The  Hod^nosaunee  occupied  the  subject  will  be  admitted.  The  icAr 
our  precise  territory,  and  their  council-  lowing  letters  are  not  designed  to  touch 
fires  burned  continuously  from  the  Hudson  the  historical  or  political  events  of  the 
to  the  Niagara.  Our  old  forests  have  Confederacy ;  but  rather  to  inquire  into 
rung  with  their  war-shouts,  and  been  en-  the  structure  of  the  government  and  the 
livened  wtih  their  festivals  of  peace,  nature  of  the  institutions,  under  and 
Their  feathered  bands,  their  light  canoes,  through  which  these  historical  resnItB 
their    eloquence,  their    deeds  of  valor,  were  produced. 

LETTER  n. 

Origin  of  the  Confederacy,  and  distribution  of  its  powers— The  Government  an  Oligarch^- 
Sachemships — War  Chiefahips— Chieftaincies. 

In  their  own  account  of  the  origin  of  northern  bank  of  the  Ga-nun-ta-a,  or 
the  confederacy,  the  Iroquois  invariably  Onondaga  Lake,  as  the  place  where  the 
go  back  to  a  remote  and  uncertain  period,  council-iire  was  kindled,  around  which 
when  the  league  between  the  Five  Na^  the  wise-men  of  the  difierent  bands  ac- 
tions was  formed,  its  details  and  provi-  sembled ;  and  where,  after  many  days' 
sions  were  settled,  and  those  laws  and  debate,  they  succeeded  in  efiecdng  a 
institutions  were  establishedjunder  which,  union  of  the  nations.  Their  traditions 
without  essential  change,  they  have  con-  further  assert  that  the  Confederacy,  as  es- 
tinued  to  flourish.  If  we  may  trust  their  tablished  by  this  council,  with  its  hiws, 
evidence,  the  system  under  which  they  rulers,  and  mode  of  administration,  has 
confederated  was  not  of  gradual  con-  come  down  to  them  through  many  gen- 
struction,  under  the  suggestions  of  neces-  erations  with  scarcely  a  change,  except 
sity,  but  the  result  of  one  protracted  in  the  addition  of  a  class  of  rulers  called 
effort  of  legislation.  The  nations  at  the  chiefs,  the  lowest  in  authority ;  and  an 
time  were  separate  and  hostile  bands,  al-  essential  modification  of  the  law  in  rela- 
though  of  generic  origin,  and  were  drawn  tion  to  marriage. 

together  in  council  to  deliberate  upon  the        Without  turning  aside  to  inquire  into 

plan  of  a  confederacy,  which  a  wise-man  the  probable  accuracy  of  their  own  narra^ 

of  the  Onondaga  Nation  had  projected,  tion,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  investigate 

and  repeatedly  urged  upon  their  consid-  the   structure  of  the   government,  as  it 

eration  ;  and  under  which,  he  undertook  stood  in  its  full  vigor,  shortly,  before  the 

to  assure  them,  the  united  nations  could  American  Revolution,  and  to  deduce  the 

elevate  themselves  to  supreme  authority,  general  principles  upon   which  it   was 

Tradition  has    preserved  the   name  of  founded. 

Daganoweda  as  the  founder  of  the  Con-        The  central  government  was  organized 

federacy,  and  the  first  lawgiver  of  the  and  administered  upon  tlie  same  princi- 

Hod^nosaunee.    It  likewise  points  to  the  pies  as  each  Nation  in  its  separate  capa- 

*  There  are,  or  have  been,  at  least  fifty  trench  enclosures  between  Ulica  and  Lake  Erie- 
Many  of  these  trenches  are  around  (he  brow  of  a  hill,  in  which  case  each  is  known  by  the 
familiar  name  of  Fort  Hill.  Within  these  enclosures  are  found  human  skeletons,  and  re- 
mains of  Indian  poiiepr.  The  trees  found  Rowing  in  the  trenchen  by  the  first  settlexs, 
indicated  a  period  of  from  300  to  600  years  smce  their  desertion.  The  Iroquois  know  no- 
thing of  their  objects,  or  of  the  race.by  whom  they  were  constructed. 
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city ;  and  the  Nations  stood  nearly  in  the  eight  to  the    Seneca.     The    sachems, 

same  relation  to  the  Confederacy,  that  united,  formed  the  Council  of  the  League; 

the  American  States  bear  to  the  Union—  the  ruling  body — ^in  which  resided  the  ex- 

since  the  Iroquois  government  presents  ecutive,  legislative,  and  judicial  authority, 

several  oligarchies  within  one  oligarchy.  It  thus  appears  that  the  government  of 

in  the  same  manner  as  our  Conf^eracy  the  Iroquois  was  an  oligarchy ;  taken  at 

exhibits  several  republics  within  one  re-  least  in  the  literal  sense,  "  the  rule  of 

public.  the  few ;"  and,   while  more  system  is 

To  obtain  a  general  conception  of  the  observable  in  this  than  in  the  oligarchies 

character  of  a  government,  the  ruler,  of  antiquity,  it  seems,  also,  better  calcu- 

*  ruling  body,  or  iKxiies,  as  the  case  may  lated,  in  its  framework,  to  resist  poUtical 

be,  would  be  the  first  objects  of  attention ;  changes. 

and  when  their  powers  and  tenure  of  of-  This  specimen  of  Indian  legislation  is 

fice  are  discovered,  the  true  index  to  the  so  remarKable,  that  a  table  of  these  sa- 

nature  of  the  government  is  furnished,  chemships,  with  their  division  into  classes, 

In  the  case  to  which  this  test  is  about  to  indicating  certain  inter-relations,  hereaf- 

be  applied,  the  organization  was  exter-  ter  to  be  explained,  is  inserted,  in  the 

nallv  so  obscure  as  to  induce  a  univer-  Seneca  dialect, 
sal  belief  that  the  relations  between  ruler 

and  people  were  simply  those  of  chief  and  Table  shnoing  the  names  of  the  Sachem^ 

follower — the  earliest  and  lowest  politi-  shipsof  the  Iroquois  Confederacy y  which 

cal    relation    between  man  and  man  ;  names  have  been  borne  by  their  sachems 

while,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Iroquois  had  in  succession^from  the  foundation  of  the 

emerged  from  this  primitive  state  of  so-  Confederacy  to  the  present  time : — 
ciety,  and  had  organized  a  systematic 

^At'oZr^^tution  of  the  League,  fifty  ^  Ga-j^-ga^noh*  ^ 

permanent    sachemships  were   created,  I. — 1.  Da-ga-e-o-ga.^  2.  Ha-yo-went- 

with    appropriate   names;   and    in   the  ha.     3.  Da-ga-no-we-da. 

sachems  who  held  these  titles  were  vested  II. — 4.  Soh-a-e-wa-ah.    6.  Da-yo-ho- 

thfe  supreme  powers  of  the  Confederacy,  go.     6.  0-a-ha-go-wa.  ^ 

To  secure  oraer  in  the  succession,  and  to  HI. — 7.  Da^an-noh-ga-e-neh.     8.   Sa- 

determine  the  individuals  entitled,  the  da^ira-e-wa^eh.  9.Hos.da-weh-ee<)ntpha. 
sachemships  were  made  hereditary  under 

limited  ana  peculiar  laws  of  descent.  The  O-nettVote-car-o-noh  \ 
sachems,  themselves,  were  equal  in  rank  i_^      Ho3Ss-ha-teh.      2*.    Ga-noh- 
and  authority  (except  three,  to  be  pre-  gweh-yo-doh.     3.  Da-yo-ha-gwen-da. 
sently  menUoned)  ;  and,  in  the  place  of  ^  nJ^   So-noh-sase.     5.  To-no-a-ga- 
holding  separate  terntonal  jurisdictions,  .  y^ 
their  powers  were  joint,  and  co-extensive  ®"'    ^*  Ha-de-a-dun-nent-ha. 
with  the  Confederacy.    As  a  safeguard  5^-— '^-  Da-wa-da-o-da-yoh.     8.    Oa- 
against  contention  and  fraud,  each  and  ne3-dus-ha-yeh.    9.  Ho-wufria-da-oh. 
every  sachem  was  "  raised  up,"  and  in- 
vested with  his  title  by  a  council  of  all  O-mm-dar-gOro-noh^X 
the  sachems,   with    suitable  forms  and  j^j    To-d(Mla.h6h.  Bear  tribe.  The 
ceremonies.    UnUl  this  ceremony  of  con-  highest  sachemship  in  the  Confederacy, 
firmation   or  investiture,  no  one  could  2.  To-nehs-sa-a.    Beaver  tribe.    Here- 
become    a   ruler.    He  received,  when  ^^^     counselor  of  the  Tododah6h.     3. 
luised  up,  the  name  of  the  Bachemship  Da-aiga-doos.    Beaver  tribe.     Heredi- 
Itself,  asmthe  case  of  titles  of  nobihty,  tary  counselor  of  the  Tododah6h. 
and  so  also  did  his  successors,  from  ^en-  ^  __^   Ga-nea^a-je-wake.    S.  T.    5. 
eration  to  generation.    The  sachemsTups  Ah-wa-ga-yat.  T.  T.  6.  Da-a-yat-gwa^. 
were  unequally  distributed  between  the  ttt    ^  Vr               -  *      -nir  nf    m 
five  nations,  but  without  thereby  giving  to  UI.— 7.  Ho-no-we-na-to.    W.T.     To 
either  a  preponderance  of  political  power,  tjus  sachemship  was  assigned  the  custo- 
Nine  ofthemwereassiffned  to  the  Mohawk  ^y  of  the  archives,  such  as  they  might 
nation ;  nine  to  the  Oneida ;  fourteen  to  have, 
the  Onondaga ;  ten  to  the  Cayuga ;  and  IV. — 8.  Ga-wa-na-san-doh.    D.  T.  9. 


•  Mohawk  Nation,    f  Oneida.    }  Onoildlgt. 
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V.-12.  Sa-goJ-ha.    D.  T.    13.  Ho-  hered.taiy  counselors.      StiU  he  had  no 

sa-ha-ho.    T.I?.      14.    Ska-no-wun.^.  Tk  "^  """  ^?^"*"h  P""^!^^  ^hu 

rjT  m  authority  not  equally  possessed  by  his 

compeers; — and  this  sachemship    must 

n.^^^.  ^««7.  ^*,«j.  *  remain  an  anomaly,  unless  we  accept  the 

Gwe<ijgweh-o-noh.*  ^^  .  ^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  indirectly  aflbnls. 

I.—l.  Da-cu-a-yoh.  _    2.  Da-je-no^la-  At  the  establishment  of  tlie  Confederacy, 

weh-oh.     3.  Ga-da-gwa^oh.     4.   So-yo-  Tadodahoh  was  a  potent  ruler,  and  ha^ 

wase.     5.  Ha-de^s-yo-noh.  rendered  himself  illustrious  by  military 

II. — 6.   Da-yo-o-yo-go.      7.    Jote-ho-  achievements.    Down  to  this  cfay,  among 

1     -      o  T^r^-       .   y  the  Iroquois,  his  name  is  the  personifica- 

m^°*Q    ri^PS'^T       ?n    n       -    K  tion  of  heroism,  of  forecast,  aid  of  digni- 

m.-.9.  To^a^-ho.     10.  Des-gaK)h.  ^^  ^^  charact^.    He  was  reluctant^  to 

consent  to  the  new  order  of  things,  as  he 

Nunrdartcar-o-Twhj  would  be  shorn  of  his  power  and  placed 

I.-1.  Ga-ne^i-yoh.     Turtie  tribe,  among  a  number  of  equals     To  remove 
/-^               "^  these  objections,    his    sachemship  was 
2.  Da-ga-o-j^ase.     Snipe  tribe.  dignified  above  the  others  by  certain  spe- 
ll.— 3.  Ga-no-gi-e.    Turtle  tribe.    4.  cial  privileges,  not  inconsistent,  however, 
Sa-g6h-jo-wa.    Hawk  tribe.  with  an  equal  distribution  of  powers ;  and 
III.— 5.  Sa-dSi-noh-wus.     Bear  tribe,  from  his  day  down  to  the  present,  this 
_    ^-s  title  has  been  regarded  as  more  noble  and 
6.  Nis-lia-ne-a-nent.     Snipe  tribe.  illustrious  than  any  other  in  the  catalogue 

IV.— 7.  Ga-no-g^-da-we.  Snipe  tribe,  of  Iroquois  nobiUty.J 

8.  Do-ne-ho-ga-weh.      Wolf  tribe.— ;Se€  With  amcre  league  of  Indian  nations,  the 

yote,  constant  tendency  would  be  to  a  rupture, 

from  remoteness  of  position  and  interest, 

Unlike  the  Amphictyons,  the  sachems  and  from  the  inherent  weakness  of  such 

of  the  Iroquois  held  no  vernal  or  autum-  a  compact.    In  the  case  under  inspection, 

nal  session,  to  legislate  for  the  welfare  something  more  lasting  was  aimecf  at  than 

of  the  race.   The  kindling  of  the  council-  a  simple  union  of  the  five  nations,  in  the 

fire  depended  entirely  upon  exigencies  of  nature  of  an  alliance.    A  blending  of  the 

a  public  or  domestic  character.    Origin-  national  sovereignties  into  one  govem- 

ally,  the  object  of  the  general  council  ment,  with  direct  and  manifold  relations 

was  to  raise  up  sachems  to  fill  such  va-  between  the  people  and  the  Confederacy, 

cancics  as  had  been  occasioned  by  death  as  such,  was  sought  for  and  achieved  by 

or  deposition.     In  course  of  time,  as  the  these  forest  statesmen.     On  first  obser- 

intercourse  with  foreign  nations  became  vation,  the  powers  of  the  government  ap- 

more  important,  it  assumed  the  charge  of  pear  to  be  so  entirely  centralized,  that  the 

all  matters  which  concerned  the  common  national  independencies  nearly  disappear; 

welfare.      It    declared  war    and    made  but  this  is  very  far  from  the  fact.     The 

peace;    sent   and  received  embassies;  crowning  feature  ofthe  Confederacy,  as  a 

disposed  of  subjugated  nations ;  and  took  political  structure,  is  the  perfect  independ- 

all    necessary  measures  to   secure  the  ence  and  individuality  of  the  nations,  in 

prosperity  and  expansion  of  the  Confed-  the  midst  of  a  central  and   embracing 

eracy  government,  which  presents  such  a  united 

In  this  body  of  oligarchs,  the  sachem  and  cemented  exterior,  that  its  subdivi- 

Tadodahoii,!   one  of  the  Onondagas,  is  sions   would  scarcely  be  discovered  in 

still  regarded,  and  ever  has  been,  as  su-  transacting  business  with  the  Confede- 

perior  in  dignity  and  authority  to  the  racy.      This   remarkable  result  was  in 

otlier  sachems.     As  an  acknowledgment  part  effected  by  tlic  provision  that  the 

•  Cayuga.  f  Seneca. 

Note. — In  aid  of  pronunciation,  the  following  signs  will  be  employed  : — a,  sounded 
as  in  bake  ;  e,  as  in  Eve ;  o,  as  in  old  ;  a,  as  in  art ;  e,  as  in  met ;  o,  as  in  gone  ;  a,  as 

in  at ;  i,  as  in  in  ;  a,  as  in  ail ;  i,  as  in  ice.  /^  signifies  that  the  sound  of  the  first  syl- 
lable should  be  continued  into  the  second. 

J  Tododahoh,  Seneca.     Tadodahoh,  Onondaga,     Tadodal,  Oneida. 

§  The  present  Tadodahoh  is  a  bright  and  interesting  boy,  about  six  years  of  age,  and 

lives  at  Ouondaga.     He  should  be  carefully  educated  from  his  childhood. 
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same  rulers  who  governed  the  Confede-  He  was  raised  up  to  discharge  these  du- 
racy  in  their  joint  capacity,  should,  in  ties,  and  for  this  particular  sachem,  upon 
their  separate  state,  still  be  the  rulers  of  whose  death,  or  aeposition,  the  office,  in 
the  several  nations.  him,  ceased  :  for,  with  the  successor  of 
For  all  purposes  of  a  local  and  domes-  the  sachem,  was  raised  up  another  mili- 
tic,  and  many  of  a  political  character,  tary  chief.  If  the  sachem  should  join  a 
'  the  nations  were  entirely  independent  of  war-party,  led  forth  by  his  war-chief,  as 
each  other.  The  nine  Mohawk  sachems  he  could  do,  if  inclined^  he  would  cease, 
administered  the  affairs  of  that  nation  for  the  time,  to  be  other  than  a  common 
¥rith  joint  authority,  precisely  in  the  same  warrior,  and  won  Id  fall  under  his  com- 
manner  as  they  did,  in  connection  with  mand.  The  additional  duties  of  these 
others,  the  affairs  of  the  League  at  large,  military  chiefs,  in  time  of  actual  war, 
With  similar  powers,  the  ten  Cayuga  and  the  extent  and  nature  of  their  author- 
sachems,  by  their  joint  councils,  regulat-  ity,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  now 
ed  the  internal  and  domestic  affairs  of  to  ascertain. 

their  nation.     As  the  sachems  of  each  At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  an  inter- 
nation  stood  upon  a  perfect  equality,  in  osting,  but  embarrassing,  question  pre- 
authority  and  privileges,  the  measure  of  sents  itself.    In  whom  resided  the  supe- 
infiuence  was  determined  entirely  by  the  rior  military  command  of  the  forces  of 
talents  and  address  of  the  individual.    In  the  Confederacy  ?   The  Onondagas,  Cay- 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  which  were  ugas  and  Senecas,  agree  upon  the  follow- 
of  frequent  occurrence,  all  business  of  ing  answer :    At  a  very  early  period,  two 
national  concernment  was  transacted ;  military  chieftaincies  were  established, 
and,  although   the  questions  moved  on  and  made  hereditary.  The  names  of  each, 
such  occasions  would  be  finally  settled  Ta-wan-ne-ars,  and  So-no-so-wa,   were 
by  the  opinions  of  the  sachems,  yet  such  to  be  taken,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sachem- 
was  the  spirit  of  the  Iroquois  system  of  ships,  by  the  successive  incumbents ;  and 
ffovemment,  that  the  influence  of  the  in-  they  were  to  be  raised  up,  in  like  manner 
ferior  chiefs,  the  warriors,  and  even  of  as  the  sachems.    To  tneso  high  chief- 
the  women,  would  make  itself  felt,  when-  tains,  the  supreme  command  of  the  forces 
ever  the  subject  itself  aroused  a  general  of  the  Iroquois,  and  the  general  conduct 
public  interest.  of  the  wars  of  the  Confederacy,  were  en- 
The  powers  and  duties  of  the  sachems  trusted.     By  another  provision,  they  were 
were  entirely  of  a  cjvil  character,  but  yet  ever  to  be  taken  from  the  Seneca  nation, 
were  arbitrary  within  their  sphere  of  ac-  for  the  reason  that  this  nation  was  the 
tion.    If  we  sought  their  warrant  for  the  hereditary    door-keeper   of    the    Lonff- 
exercise  of  power,  in  the  etymology  of  the  House,  to  which  they  had  likened  their 
word,  in  their  language,  which  corre-  political  edifice ;  and,  being  tlius  at  the 
epondi)  with  sachem,  it  would  intimate  door,  they  could  first  take  the  war-path.  If 
a  check  upon,  rather  than  an  enlargement  they  could  not  drive  back  the  invader, 
of,  the  civil  authority ;   for  it  pignifies,  they  called  upon  the  next  Fire  (the  Cay- 
simply, "  a  counselor  of  the  people," — a  ugas)  for  aid  ;  and,  if  necessary,  upon 
beautiful  and  appropriate  designation  of  a  the  third  Fire  (the  Onondagas)  ;  and  so 
rnler.  on,  until  the  whole  Confederacy  was  in 
Having  confined  the  duties  of  sachems  arms.    It  was  tluis  rendered  necessary 
to  civil  matters  by  their  organic  law,  it  that  the  great  war-chiefs  should  be  taken 
became  necessary  to  provide  a  class  of  from  among  the  Senecas,  for  upon  them 
officers,   in  whom  the    military  power  had  been  placed  the  defence  of  the  House 
might  bo  vested.    This  was,  in  part,  ef-  of  the  Iroquois. 

fected  by  the  creation  of  fifty  war-chief-  During  the  revolution,  Thayendanegea 
ships,  simultaneously  with  the  sachem-  commanded  the  Mohawks :  and,  from  his 
fliiips,  with*  regulations,  in  relation  to  conspicuous  position  and  the  high  confi- 
inheritance  and  investiture,  mostly  the  dence  reposed  in  him,  rather  than  from 
same.  By  a  novel  provision,  the  subor-  any  claim  advanced  by  the  chief  himself, 
dination  of  the  military  to  the  civil  power  the  title  of  military  chieftain  of  the  Con- 
was  perpetually  indicated.  To  each  sach-  federacy  has  been  conceded  to  him.  This 
em  (Ho-yar-na-go-war),  was  assigned  a  is  entirely  an  error ;  and  tliat  he  held  any 
war-chief  (Ho-yeh-gun-duh-go-wa-sah)  to  such  office  is  denied,  expressly,  by  On- 
Btand  behind  him  on  all  ceremonious  oc-  ondagas,  TuscaJoras,  Cayugas,  and  Sen- 
casions,  to  aid  with  his  counsel,  and  to  ecas. 
execute  the  commands  of  the  sachem.  The  singular  method  of  warfare  among 
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the  Iroquois  makes  it  extremely  difficult  tion,  they  were  raised  up  by  a  council  of 
to  obtain  a  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  the  nation  ;  but  a  ratification  was  nece»- 
manner  in  which  their  warlike  operations    sary,  by  a  council  of  all  the  sachems,  of 

were  conducted ;  or  to  ascertain,  beyond  the  Confederacy,  to  complete  the  investi- 

disputation,  with  whom  the  military  pow-  ture. 

er  substantially  resided.    As  they  were        It  is,  perhaps,  in  itself  singular,  that 
at  war  with  all  nations  not  in  actual  al-  no  religious  functionaries  were  recog^ 
liance,  it  was  lawful  for  any  warrior  to  nized  in  the  Confederacy  (none  ever  be- 
organize  a  party,  and  seek  adventures  ingraised  up);  although  there  were  certain 
wherever  he  pleased  to  direct  his  footp  officers  in  toe  several  nations  who  offici- 
steps.     Perhaps  some  chief,  filled  with  ated  at  the  reliffious  festivals,  which  were 
martial  ardor,  planned  an  inroad  upon  the  held  at  stated  seasons  throughout  the 
Cherokees  of  tne  south ;  and,  having  giv-  year.    There  never  existed,  among  the 
en  a  war-dance,  and  thus  enlist^  all  Iroquois,  a  regular  and  distinct  religious 
who  wished  to  share  the  glory  of  the  ad-  profession,  or  office,  as  among  most  na^ 
venture,  took  the  war-path  at  once,  upon  tions ;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  owing  to 
his  distant  and  perilous  enterprise.    In  the  simplicity,  as  well  as  narrowness,  of 
such  ways  as  this,  many    expeditions  their  religious  creed, 
originated ;  and  it  is  believed  that  a  great        With  the  officers  above  enumerated, 
part  of  the  warlike  transactions  of  the  the  administration  of  the  Confederacy 
Iroquois  were  nothing  more  than  personal  was    entrusted.     The  government    sat 
adventures,  or  the  daring  deeds  of  incon-  lightly  upon  the  people,  who,  in  efiect, 
siderable    war-parties.    Under    such    a  were  governed  but  little.    It  seemed  to 
state  of  circumstances,  a  favorite  leader,  each  that  individual  independence,  which 
possessed  of  the-  confidence  of  the  people,  the  Hod^nosaunee  knew  how  to  prize  as 
Irom  his  warlike  achievements,  would  be  well  as  the  Saxon ;  and  which,  amid  all 
in  no  want  of  followers,  in  the  midst  of  political  changes,  they  have  contrived  to 
a  general  war ;  nor  would  the  Confederacy  preserve.    The  institutions  which  would 
be  in  any  danger  of  losing  the  services  be  expected  to  exist  under  the  govem- 
of  its  most  cap{U)le  military  commanders,  ment  whose  frame-work  has  just  been 
One  other  class  of  officers  yet  remains  sketched,  would  necessarily  be  simple, 
to  be  noticed,  namely — the  chiefs.    Many  Their  mode  of  life,  and  limited  wants, 
generations  after  the  establishment  of  the  the  absence  of  all  property,  and  the  in- 
Con  federacy,  and  even  subsequent  to  the  frequency  of  crime,  dispensed  with  a  vast 
commencement  of  the  intercourse  of  the  amount  of  the  legislation  and  machinery, 
Iroquois  with  the  whites,  there  arose  a  incident  to  the  protection  of  civilized  so- 
nccessity  for  raising  up  this  new  class,  ciety.    While,  therefore,    it    would  be 
It  was  an  innovation  upon  the  original  unreasonable  to  seek  those  high  qualities 
frame-work  of  the  Confederacy ,but  it  was  of  mind,  which  result  from  ages  of  culti- 
demanded  by  circumstances  wliich  could  vation,  in  such  a  rude  state  of  existence, 
not    be   resisted.      The  office  of   chief  it  would  be  equally  irrational  to  regard 
(Hah-seh-no-wa-neh)  was  made  elective,  the  Indian  character  as  devoid  of  all  those 
and  the  reward  of  merit,  but  without  any  higher  characteristics  which  ennoble  the 
power  of  descent.     No  limit  to  the  num-  human  race.    If  he  has  never  contributed 
ber  was  established.     The  Senecas  still  a  page  to  science,  nor  a  discovery  to  art ; 
residing  in  our  State  number  about  two  if  he  loses,  in  the  progress  of  generations, 
thousand  five  hundred  people ;  and,  ex-  as  much  as  he  gains ;  still,  tliere  are  cer- 
cluaive  of  their  sachems  and  war-chiefs,  tain  qualities  of  his  mind  which  shine 
they  have  al)out  seventy  chiefs.    At  first,  forth  in  all  the  lustre  of  natural  perfec- 
their  powers  were  extremely  limited,  and  tion,  and  which  must  ever  elicit  admira- 
coniinod  to  a  participation  in  the  local  af-  tion.     His  simple  integrity,  his  generosi- 
fairs  of  the  nation.     They  stood  to  the  ty,  his  unbounded  hospitality,  'his  love  of 
8acl:ems  in  the  light  of  constituted  advis-  truth,  and,  above  all,  his  unbroken  fidelity, 
ers  and  assistants ;  but  they  continued  — a  sentiment  inborn,  and  standing  out 
toiTicrcase  in  influence,  until,  at  the  pre-  so  conspicuously  in  his  character,  that  it 
sent  time,  when  the  cont'edoracy  is  mostly  has,  not  untruthfully,  become  its  living 
dismembered,  and  their  internal  organi-  characteristic ;  all  tliese  are  adornments 
zation   has    undergone    some   essential  of  humanity,  which  no  art  of  education 
changes,  they  have  raised  themselves  to  can  instill,  nor  refinement  of  ci\iIiza!:ion 
an  i.quality,  in  many  respects,  with  the  can  bestow.     If  they  exist  at  all,  it  is 
sachems  Uiemselvcs.    Alter  their  elec-  because  the  gifts  of  the  Deity  ha venevcr 
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been  debased.  The  high  state  of  public 
morals,  celebrated  by  the  poet  as  reached 
and  secured  under  Augustus,  it  was  the 
higher  and  prouder  bot^.  of  the  Iroqucns 
never  to  have  lost.  In  such  an  atmo- 
sphere of  moral  purity,  he  grew  up  to 
manhood, 

*<  Culpari  metuit  fides : 
NuUis  polluitur  casta  domus  stupris : 
Mos  et  lex  maculosum  edomuit  nefas.'* 


If  our  Indian  predecessor,  with  the  vir- 
tues and  blemishes,  the  power  and 
weakness,  which  alternate  in  his  charac- 
ter, is  ever  rightly  comprehended,  it  will 
be  the  result  of  an  insight  into  his  social 
relations,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
institutions  which  reflect  the  higher 
elements  of  his  intellect. 


LETTER  III. 

Division  of  the  People  into  Tribes— The  Tribal  League— Descent  limited  to  the  Female- 
itne ;  it  defeated  toe  succession  of  a  Son  to  the  Sachemship  of  his  Father — Mode  of  com- 
puting degrees  of  Ck>Q8ansuinity — Laws  and  Customs  in  relation  to  the  Succession  of 
Rulers— The  power  of  Emotion  and  Deposition  with  the  Tribes— Mode  of  bestowing 
names— Nature  of  a  Tribe. 

The  division  of  a  people  into  tribes  is  discovered  to  be  nearest  the  Jewish :  the 

the  most  simple  organization  of  society,  chief  difference  consisting  in  the  incident 

Bach  tribe  being  in  the  nature  of  a  family,  of  descent  in  the  female  line  attached  to 

the  ties  of  relationship  which  bind  its  the  former ;  while  descent  in  the  male 

individual  members  together,  are  indis-  line  was  incident  to  the  latter, 

pensable,  until  they  are  rendered  unne-  The  founders  of  the  Iroquois  Confede- 

cessary  by  the  adoption  of  a  form  of  gov-  rac^  did  not  seek  to  suspend  the  tribal 

emment,  and  the  substitution  of  other  divisions  of  the  people,  to  introduce  a 

ties,  which  answer  the  same  ends  of  pro-  different  social  organization ;  but  on  the 

tecti(»i  and  security.  contrary,  they  rested  the  Confederacy  it- 

When  a  people  have  long  remained  in  self  upon  the  tribes ;  and  through  them, 

the  tribal  state,  it  becomes  ex&emely  dif-  sought  to  interweave  the  race  into  one 

ficult  to  remove  all  traces  of  such  orga^  political  family.     A  full  and  careful  ex- 

nic  divisions  by  the  substitution  of  new  ploration  of   those  tribal   relationships 

institutions.    In  the  tribes  of  the  Jews,  which  characterize  the  political  system  of 

this  position  is  illustrated.    Among  the  the  Iroquois,  becomes  therefore  of  great 

GreeKS  also,  especially  the  Athenians,  importance.    Without  such  knowfedse 

the  traces  of  tneir  original    divisions  as  they  will  afford,  their  government  it- 

never  entirely  disappeared.    Solon  sub-  self  is  wholly  unmeaning  and  inexplica- 

stituted  classes  for  tribes;  but   subse-  ble. 

qaently  Cleisthenes  restored  the  tribes,  In  each  nation  there  were  eight  tribes, 

(retaining  however  the  classes,)  and  in-  which  were  arranged  in  two  divisions, 

creased  the  number :  thus  perpetuating  and  named  as  follows : 

this   early  social    or^ization  of    the  Wolf,    Bear,    Beaver,    Turtle. 

Atiienians  among  their  civil  institutions.  Deer,     Snipe,  Heron,     Hawk. 

Hie  Athenian  Tribe  was  a  group  of  fa^  Animals  common  to  all  latitudes  be- 

miiiea,  with  subdivisions;   the  Roman  tween    Louisiana    and    Montreal,    and 

Tribes  established  by  Romulus,  the  same,  hence  in  themselves  incapable  of  dirow- 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  Tribe  em-  ing  any  light  upon  the  land,  or  locality, 

braced  only  the  lineal  descendants  of  a  in  which  the  race  originated.*     These 

Oommon  father ;  and  its  individual  mem-  names  had   doubtless  an  emblematical 

bersbeingofconsanguinity,the  tribe  itself  signification  which  reached  beyond  the 

was  essentially  different  from  the  Gre-  object  itself.    Of  the  origin  of  their  tribal 

dan.    The  Iroquois  Tribe  was  unlike  divisions  but  little  is  known ;  and  to  it 

them  all.    It  was  not  a  group  of  fami-  perhaps  but    little  importance  attaches. 

lies  ;  neither  was  it  made  up  of  the  de-  Tradition  declares  that  the  Bear  and  the 

scendants  of  a  common  father,  as  the  fa-  Deer  were  the  original  tribes,  and  that 

ther  and  his  child  were  never  of  the  same  the  residue  were  subdivisions.    At  the 

tribe.    In  the  sequel,  however,  it  will  be  establishment  of  the  Oligarchy,  evidence 


*  Table  exhibiting  the  scientific  names  of  the  animals  adopted  by  the  Iroquois  as  the  em- 
blems of  their  respective  tribes.    It  follows  the  classification  employed  in  the  Nat.  His- 
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is  furnished  of  the  existence  of  seven  of  chief  reason  of  the  tenacity  with 
thctril)cs,in  the  distribution  of  the  Onon-  the  fragments  of  the  old  Ck>nfederacy 
daga  and  Seneca  Saclieinships.  The  four-  still  cling  together.  If  either  of  the  five 
tccn  assigned  to  the  former  nation,  were  nations  liad  wished  to  cast  off  the  alli- 
divided  between  the  Wolf,  Bear,  Beaver,  ance,  it  must  also  have  broken  the  bond 
Turtle,  Snipe  and  Deer  Trilws ;  while  the  of  brotherhood.  Had  the  nations  fiJlen 
oiglit  belonging  to  tlic  latter,  were  given  into  collision,  it  would  have  turned  Hawk 
to  the  Wolf,  Bear,  Turtle,  Snipe  and  Tribe  agrainstHawk  Tribe,  Heron  against 
Hawk,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ottiers,  if  Heron,  in  a  word,  brother  against  bny 
tiioy  tlicn  existed ;  and  in  these  several  ther.  The  history  of  the  Hodfcnoaan- 
tribes,  they  were  made  perpetually  here-  nee  exhibits  the  wisdom  of  these  organic 
ditar}'.  provisions ;  for  they  never  fell  into  anar- 
The  division  of  tlie  people  of  each  nar  chy  during  the  long  period  which  the 
tion  into  eight  tribes,  whetlier  pre-exist-  league  sul»istcd ;  nor  even  appraximatr 
in<;,  or  porfectcd  at  the  establishment  of  ed  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Confederacy 
the  Confederacy  did  not  terminate  in  its  from  internal  disorders. 
objects  with  the  nation  itself.  It  became  With  tlie  progress  of  the  inqniry,  it 
the  means  of  effecting  the  most  perfect  becomes  more  apparent  that  the  Coniedc- 
imion  of  separate  nations  "  ever  devised  racy  was  in  effect  a  League  of  Tribes. 
l)y  the  wit  of  man."  In  effect,  the  Wolf  Willi  the  ties  of  kindred  as  its  principle 
Tril)c  was  divided  into  five  parts,  and  one-  of  union,  the  whole  race  was  interwofoi 
fiflh  of  it  placed  in  each  of  the  five  na-  into  one  great  family,  composed  of  tribes 
lions.  The  remaining  tribes  were  Pub-  in  its  first  subdivision  (for  the  nations 
jected  to  tlie  same  division  und  distribu-  were  counterparts  of  each  other);  and  the 
lion :  thus  giving  to  each  nation  the  tribes  lliemselves,  in  their  subdivisions, 
eight  tribes,  and  making  in  their  separat-  composed  of  parts  of  many  households. 
ed  state,  forty  tribes  in  the  Confederacy.  Witlioul  these  close  inter-relations,  re*» 
Between  tiiose  of  the  same  name — or  in  ing,  as  many  of  tliem  do,  upon  the  stronf 
other  words,  between  the  separated  parts  impulses  of  nature,  a  mere  alliance  b^ 
of  each  tribe — ^thcre  existed  a  lie  of  bro-  tween  the  Iroauois  nations  would  have 
Iherhood,  which  linked  the  nations  toge-  been  feeble  and  transitory, 
ther  with  indissoluble  bonds.  The  Mo-  In  this  manner  was  constmcted  Ihs 
hawk  of  the  Beaver  Tribe,  recognized  the  Tribal  Leagve  of  the  HodSnosaunee;  in 
Seneca  of  the  Beaver  Tribe  as  his  bro-  itself,  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  Id- 
ther,  and  they  were  bound  to  each  other  by  dian  legislation.  Simple  in  its  founds 
tiie  ties  of  consanguinity.  In  like  manner  tion  upon  the  Family  Relationships  ;  ef^ 
the  Oneidaof  tlie  Turtle  or  other  tribe,  re-  fective,  in  the  lasting  vigor  inherent  in 
ceived  the  Cayuga,  or  tlie  Onondaga  of  the  ties  of  kindred ;  and  perfect  in  its  sue- 
the  same  tribe,  as  a  brother ;  and  with  cess,  in  achieving  a  lasting  and  hanno> 
a  fniteniai  welcome.  This  cross-rela-  nious  union  of  the  nations ;  it  forms  an 
tionship  between  the  tribes  of  tlie  same  enduring  monument  to  that  proud  and  pro- 
name  ,and  w^iich  was  stronger,  if  possi-  gressivc  rac«,  who  reared  under  its  pnK 
ble,  than  the  chain  of  brotherhood  be-  lection,  a  wide-spread  Indian  sovereightr. 
twccn  the  several  tribes  of  the  same  na-  All  the  institutions  of  tlie  Iroquon, 
tion,  is  still  preserved  in  all  its  original  have  regard  to  llie  division  of  the  people 
strength.     It   doubtless    furnishes    the  into  tribes.    Originally  with  reference  to 


(ory  of  New  York.    The  epccies  have  been  determined  from  careful  dcBcriptions  obtained 

of  the  Seuccii'a.  • 

Jnimal.    Seneca  Name.  Order.  Family.  Qenus.  Speein. 

Wolf.  Tor-yoh-ne.  Camivora.  Cunidoe.  Lnpiis.  CkMsidentalis. 

B(;ur.  Ne-e-ar-guye.  Carnivora.  Ursids.  Uruus.  Americanua. 

Beaver.  Niio-gar-ne-e-ar-goh.  Kodenlia.  CaMorids.  Ca£>tor.  Fiber. 

Turtle.  (Jane-e-ar-teh-go-wjju  Chelonia.  Cbelonidae.  Chelonura.  Serpentina. 

Doer.  Na-o-geh.  Uiiffiilata.  CcrvidsB.  Ccrvus.  Virginiaous. 

8nipc.  Doo-ese-doo-wc.  Grajlae.  Scolopacidae.  Totanas.  Semipalmaioai 

Heron.  Jo-:i8-peh.  Grallas.  Ardeide.  Ardea.  Candidiscsiina.  . 

Hiiwk.  Os-sweli-ga-da-ga-ah.  Accipitres.  Falconidx.  Falco.  Columbarius* 

NoTR.  Some  doubts  rest  upon  the  Heron  and  the  Snipe  concerning  the  species.  In  the 
former  case  the  choice  restH  between  the  Ardea,  Candidis^ima,  and  the  Ardea  Leuce.  In  the 
latter,  (he  large  number  of  the  8p?cic8  introduces  a  difficulty.  The  Semipalmalus com- 
eponds  the  nearest  with  the  description  of  the  bird. 
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marriage,  the  Wolf,  Bear,  Beaver  and  marked,  were  placed  out  of  the  line  of 

Turtle  Tribes,   were  brothers  to  each  succession. 

other,  and  cousins  to  the  remaining  four.  By  the  operation  of  this  principle,  also. 

They  were  not  allowed  to  intermarry,  the  certainty  of  descent  in  the  tribe,  of 

'Hie  opposite  four  tribes  were  also  bro-  their  principal  chiefs,  was  secured  by  a 

thers  to  each  other,  and  cousins  to  the  first  rule  infallible ;  for  the  child  must  be  the 

four;  and  were  also  prohibited  from  inter-  son  of  its  mother,  although  not  necessa- 

marrying.    Either  of  the  first  four  tribes,  rily  of  its  mother's  husband.    If  the  pu- 

liowever,  could  intermarry  with  either  of  rity  of  blood  be  of  any  moment,  the 

the  last  four ;  thus  Hawk  could  intermar-  lawgivers  of  the  Iroquois  established  the 

rv  with  Bear  or  Beaver,  Heron  with  Tur-  only  certain  rule    the  case  admits  of, 

ue ;  but  not  Beaver  and  Turtle,  nor  Deer  whereby  the  assurance  might  be  enjoyed 

and  Deer.    Whoever  violated  these  laws  that  tlie  ruling  sachem  was  of  the  same 

of  marriage  incurred  the  deepest  detes-  family  or  tribe  with  the  first  taker  of  the 

tation  ancTdisgrace.    In  process  of  time,  title. 

however,  the  rigor  of  the  system  was  re-  The  Iroquois  mode  of  computing  de- 

laxed,  until  finally,  the  prohibition  was  grees  of  consanguinity  was  unlike  that 

confined  to  the  tribe  of  the  individual,  of  the  civil  or  canon  law ;  but  was  yet  a 

which  among  the  residue  of  the  Iroquois,  clear  and  definite  system.    No  distinc> 

is  still  religiously  observed.       They  can  tion  was  made  between  the  Uneal  and 

now  marry  into  any  tribe  but  their  own.  collateral  line,  either  in  the  ascending  or 

Under  the  ori^nal  as  well  as  modem  re-  descending  series.    The  maternal  grand- 

flation,  the  husband  and  wife  were  of  mother  and  her  sisters  were  equally 
erent  tribes.  The  children  always  grandmothers ;  the  mother  and  her  sis- 
foUowed  the  tribe  of  the  mother.  ters  were  equally  mothers ;  the  children 
As  the  whole  Iroquois  system  rested  of  a  mother's  sisters  were  brothers  and 
upon  the  tribes  as  an  organic  division  of  sisters ;  the  children  of  a  sister  would  bo 
the  people,  it  was  very  natural  that  the  nephews  and  nieces  ;  and  the  grand- 
separate  rights  of  each  should  be  jea-  children  of  a  sister  would  be  his  grand- 
lously  guarded.  Not  the  least  remarkable  cliildren — that  is  to  say,  the  grandchil- 
among  their  institutions,  of  which  most  dren  of  the  propositus,  or  individual  from 
appear  to  have  been  original  with  the  whom  the  degree  of  relationship  is  reek- 
race,  was  that  which  confined  the  trans-  oned.  These  were  the  chief  relatives 
mission  of  all  titles,  rights  and  property  in  within  the  tribe,  though  not  fully  extend- 
the  female  line  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ed  to  number.  Out  of  the  tribe,  the 
male.  It  is  strangely  unlike  the  canons  paternal  grandfather  and  his  brothers 
of  descent  adopted  bv  civilized  nations,  were  equally  grandfathers ;  the  father 
Irat  it  secured  several  important  objects,  and  his  brothers  equally  fathere  ;  the 
If  the  Deer  Tribe  of  the  Cayugas,  for  ex-  father's  sisters  were  aunts,  while,  in  the 
ample,  received  a  sachemship  or  war-  tribe,  the  mother's  brothere  were  uncles ; 
chiefship  at  the  original  distribution  the  father's  sister's  children  would  be 
of  these  offices,  the  descent  of  such  ti-  cousins  as  in  the  civil  law ;  the  children 
tie  being  limited  to  the  female  fine,  it  of  these  cousins  would  be  nephews  and 
could  never  pass  out  of  the  tribe.  It  nieces,  and  the  children  of  these  nephews 
thus  became  instrumental  in  giving  the  and  nieces  would  be  his  CTandchildren, 
tribe  individuality.  A  still  more  marked  or  the  grandchildren  of  the  propositus, 
zeault,  and  perhaps  leading  object,  of  this  Again :  the  children  of  a  brother  would 
enactment  was,  the  perpetual  disinherit-  be  his  children,  and  the  grandchildren  of 
ance  of  the  son.  Being  of  the  tribe  of  his  a  brother  would  be  his  grandchildren ; 
mother,  it  formed  an  impassable  barrier  also,  tlie  children  of  a  faUier's  brothers, 
against  him ;  and  he  could  neither  sue-  are  his  brothers  and  sistere,  instead  of 
ceed  his  fatlier  as  a  sachem,  nor  inherit  cousins,  as  under  the  civil  law  ;  and  last- 
from  him  even  his  medal,  or  his  toma^  ly,  their  children  are  Ids  grandchil- 
hawk.  The  inheritance,  for  the  protec-  dren,  or  the  grandchildren  of  the  pio- 
tion  of  tribal  rights,  was  thus  directed  positus. 

from  the  descendants  of  the  sachem,  to  It  was  the  leading  object  of  the  Iroquois 

his  brothers,  his  sistere,  children,  or  some  law  of  descent,  to  merge  the  collateral  in 

individual  of  the  tribe  at  large  under  the  lineal  line,  as  sufficiently  appears  in 

certain  circumstances;  each  and  all  of  the  above  outline.     By  the  civil  law, 

whom  were  in  his  tribe,  while  his  children  every  departure  from  the  common  ancea- 

being  in  another's  tribe,  as   before  re-  tor  in  the  descending  series,  removed  the 
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collateral  from  the  lineal ;  while,  by  the  concerned,  that  the  offices  of  sachem  and 

law  under  consideration,  the  two  lines  war-chief,  as  between  the  eight  tribes, 

were  finally  brought  into  one.*    Under  were  hereditary  in  the  particular  tribe  in 

the  ciyil  law  mode  of  computation,  the  which  they  ran ;  while  tney  were  elective, 

degrees  of  relationship  become  too  remote  as  between  the  male  members  of  the  tribe 

to  be  traced  among  collaterals ;  while,  itself. 

by  the  mode  of  the  Iroquois,  none  of  the  In  the  absence  of  laws,  designating 
cdllaterals  were  lost  by  remoteness  of  with  certainty  the  individual  upon  whom 
degree.  The  number  of  those  linked  the  inheritance  should  fall,  custom  would 
together  by  the  nearer  family  ties,  was  come  in  and  assume  the  force  of  law,  in 
largely  multiphed  by  preventing,  in  this  directing  the  manner  of  choice,  from 
manner,  the  subdivision  of  a  family  into  among  a  number  equally  eligible.  Upon 
collateral  branches.  the  decease  of  a  sachem,  a  tribal  council 
The  succession  of  the  rulers  of  the  assembled  to  determine  upon  his  succes- 
Coufederacy  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  sor.  The  choice  usually  fell  upon  a  son 
subjects  to  be  met  with  in  the  political  of  one  of  the  deceased  ruler's  sisters,  or 
system  of  the  Hod^nosaunee.  It  has  upon  one  of  his  brothers — ^in  the  absence 
been  so  difficult  to  procure  a  satisfactory  uf  physical  and  moral  objections ;  and 
exposition  of  the  enactments  by  which  this  preference  of  one  of  his  near  lela- 
the  mode  of  succession  was  regulated,  tives  would  be  suggested  by  feelings  of 
that  the  sachemships  have  sometimes  respect  for  his  memory.  Infancy  was  no 
been  considered  elective;  at  others,  as  obstacle:  it  uniting  only  the  necessity  of 
hereditary.  Many  of  the  obstacles  which  setting  over  him  a  guardian,  to  discharge 
beset  the  inquiry  are  removed  by  the  sin-  the  duties  of  a  sachem  until  he  reached 
gle  fact,  that  the  titles  of  sacnem  and  a  suitable  age.  It  sometimes  occurred 
war-chief  are  absolutely  hereditary  in  the  that  all  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  were 
tribe  to  which  they  were  oijginally  as-  set  aside,  and  a  selection  was  made  from 
si^ed ;  and  can  never  pass  out  of  it,  but  the  tribe  generally ;  but  it  seldom  thus 
with  its  extinction.  How  far  these  tides  happened,  unless  from  the  great  unfitness 
were  hereditary  in  that  part  of  the  fami-  of  the  near  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
ly  of  the  sachem  or  war-chief,  who  When  the  individual -was  finally  deter- 
were  of  the  same  tribe  with  himself,  be-  mined,  the  nation  summoned  a  council, 
comes  the  true  question  to  consider.  The  in  the  name  of  the  deceased,  of  all  the 
sachem's  brothers,  and  the  sons  of  his  sis-  sachems  of  the  league;  and  the  new 
ters,  are  of  his  tribe,  and  consequently  in  sachem  was  raised  up  by  such  council, 
the  line  of  succession.  Between  a  bro-  and  invested  with  his  office, 
ther  and  a  nephew  of  the  deceased,  there  In  connection  with  the  power  of  the 
was  no  law  which  established  a  prefer-  tribes  to  designate  the  sachems  and  war- 
ence  ;  neither  between  several  brothers,  chiefs,  should  be  noticed  the  equal  power 
on  tlie  one  hand,  and  several  sons  of  a  of  deposition.  If,  by  misconduct,  a  sa- 
sister,  on  the  other,  was  there  any  law  of  chem  lost  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his 
primogeniture ;  nor,  finally,  was  there  tribe,  and  became  unworthy  of  authority, 
any  positive  law,  that  the  choice  should  a  tribal  council  at  once  deposed  him ; 
beconfinedtothebrothersof  the  deceased  and,  having  selected  a  successor,  sum- 
ruler,  or  the  descendants  of  his  sister  in  moned  a  coimcil  of  the  Confederacy  to 
the  female  line,  until  all  these  should  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  investiture, 
fail,  before  a  selection  could  be  made  Still  further  to  illustrate  the  charac- 
from  the  tribe  at  large.  Hence,  it  ap-  teristicsofthe  tribes  of  the  Iroquois,  some 
pears,  so  far  as  positive  enactments  were  reference  to  their  mode  of  bestowing 


♦  The  following  arc  the  names  of  the  several  degrees  of  relationship,  recognized  among 
the  Hodenosauoee,  in  the  language  of  the  Senecas : 

Hoc-sote,  Grandfather.  Hoc-no-seh,  Uncle. 

Uc-spte,  Grandmother.  Ah-geh-huc,  Aunt. 

Ha-nih,  Father.  lla-yan-wan-deh,  Nephew. 

Noh-yeh,  Mother.  Ka-yan-wan-deh,  Niece. 

Ho-an-wuk,        Son.  Da-ya-gwa- dan-no-da,  Brothers  and  SisterS' 

Go-ah-wuk,       Daughter.  Ah-gare-eeh,  Cousin. 

Ka-ya-da,  Grandchildren. 
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luukiea  would  not  be  inapt.*    Soon  after  to  contract  and  sustain  relationships  with 

the  Mrth  of  an  infant,  tne  near  relatives  the  other  tribes. 

of  the  same  tribe  selected  a  name.  At  The  wife,  her  children,  and  her  de- 
the  first  subsequent  council  of  the  nation,  scendants  in  the  female  line^  would,  in 
the  birth  and  name  were  publicly  an-  perpetuity,  be  linked  with  the  destinies 
nounced,  together  with  the  name  and  of  her  own  tribe  and  kindred ;  while  the 
tribe  of  the  father,  and  the  name  and  tribe  husband,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the 
of  the  mother.  In  each  nation  the  proper  descendants  of  the  latter,  in  the  female 
names  were  so  strongly  marked  by  a  tri-  line,  would,  in  like  manner,  be  united  to 
bal  peculiarity,  that  Uie  tribe  of  the  indi-  another  tribe,  and  held  by  its  affinities, 
vidual  could  usually  be  determined  from  Herein  was  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
the  name  alone.  Making,  as  they  did,  a  several  tribes  of  the  same  nation,  corre- 
part  of  their  language,  they  were,  conse-  spending,  in  some  degree,  with  the  croes- 
quently,  all  significant.  When  an  indi-  relationship  founded  upon  consanguinity, 
vidual  was  raised  up  as  a  sachem,  his  which  bound  together  the  tribes  of  the 
original  name  was  laid  aside,  and  that  of  same  emblem  in  the  different  nations. 
the  sachemship  itself  assumed.  The  Of  the  comparative  value  of  these  in- 
war-chief  followed  the  same  rule.  In  stitutions,  when  contrasted  with  tliose  of 
like  manner,  at  the  raising  up  of  a  chief,  civilized  countries,  and  of  their  capa- 
the  council  of  the  nation  which  performs  bility  of  elevating  the  race,  it  is  not  ne- 
th  ^  ceremony,  took  away  the  former  name  cessary  here  to  inquire.  It  was  tlie  boast 
of  the  incipient  chief  and  assigned  him  a  of  the  Iroquois  that  the  great  object  of 
new  one,  perhaps,  like  Napoleon's  titles,  their  confederacy  was  peace : — to  break 
commemorative  of  the  event  which  led  to  up  the  spirit  of  perpetual  warfare,  which 
its  bestowment.  Thus,  when  the  cele-  wasted  the  red  race  from  age  to  age. 
brated  Red- Jacket  was  elevated  by  elec-  Such  an  insight  into  the  true  end  and  ob- 
tion  to  the  dignity  of  a  chief,  his  original  ject  of  all  legitimate  government,  by  these 
name,  O-te-ti-an-i  (Always  Ready)  was  who  constructed  this  tribal  league,  ex- 
taken  from  him,  and  in  its  place  was  be-  cites  as  great  surprise  as  admiration.  It 
stowed  Sa-go-ye-watrha,  (Keeper  A-  is  the  highest  anu  the  noblest  aspect  in 
wake,)  in  allusion  to  the  powers  of  his  which  human  institutions  can  be  viewed ; 
eloquence.  ^  and  the  thought  itself — universal  peace 
It  now  remains  to  define  a  tribe  of  the  among  Indian  races  possible  of  attain- 
Hod&nosaunee.  Prom  the  preceding  ment — was  a  ray  of  intellect  from  no  or- 
considerations  it  sufficiently  appeal^,  that  dinary  mind.  To  consummate  such  a 
it  was  not,  like  the  Grecian  and  Roman,  purpose,  the  Iroquois  nations  were  to  be 
a  circle  or  group  of  families;  for  two  concentrated  into  one  political  fraternity ; 
tribes  were,  necessarily,  represented  in  and  in  a  manner  effectively  to  prevent 
every  family :  neither,  like  the  Jewish,  off-shoots  and  secessions.  By  its  natural 
was  it  constituted  of  the  lineal  descend-  growth,  this  fraternity  would  accumulate 
ants  of  a  common  father ;  on  the  contra*  sufficient  power  to  absorb  adjacent  na- 
ly,  it  distinctly  involved  the  idea  of  tions,  moulding  them,  successively,  by 
<ie8ceut  from  a  common  mother :  nor  has  affiliation,  into  one  common  family. 
it  any  resemblance  to  the  Scottish  clan.  Thus,  in  its  nature,  it  was  designed  to 
or  the  Canton  of  the  Switzer.  In  the  be  a  progressive  confederacy.  What 
formation  of  an  Iroquois  tribe,  a  portion  means  could  have  been  employed  with 
was  taken  from  many  households,  and  greater  promise  of  success  than  the  stu- 
bound  together  by  a  tribal  bond.  The  pendens  system  of  relationships,  which 
bond  consisted  in  the  ties  of  consanguin-  was  fabricated  through  the  division  of 
ity ;  for  all  the  members  of  the  tribe,  the  Hodenosaunee  into  tribes  ?  It  was 
thus  composed,  were  connected  by  rela-  a  system  sufficiently  ample  to  infold  the 
tionships,  which,  under  their  law  of  de-  whole  Indian  race.  Unlimited  in  their 
scjMits,  were  easily  traceable.  To  the  capacity  for  extension  ;  inflexible  in  their 
tribe  attached  the  incident  of  descent  in  relationships;  the  tribes  thus  interluagued 
the  female  line,  the  prohibition  of  inter-  would  have  suffered  no  loss  of  unity  by 
marriage,  the  capacity  of  holding  and  their  enlargement,  nor  loss  of  strength 
exercising  political  rights,  and  the  ability  by  the  increasing  distance  betwce:i  their 


*  Like  the  ancient  Saxons,  the  Iroquois  had  neither  a  prenomea,  nor  acognonijo;  but 
contented  themselves  with  a  single  name. 
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conncil-fires.    The  destiny  of  this  league,  pocities  for  enlargement,  \dth  rennilE^ 

if  it  had  been  left  to  work  out  its  results  ble  durability  of  structure,  and  a  ▼igorooa, 

among  the  red  races  exclusively,  it  is  animating  spirit,  it  must  have  attained  a 

impossible  to  conjecture.    With  vast  ca-  great  elevation  and  a  general  supremacy. 


THE  MEETING  OF  SIEGFRIED  AND  CHRIEMHILT. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  THIRD   ADVENTURE  OF  THE  NIEBSLUNGEH  USD. 

Nu  gie  diu  mioneliche. 

u.  8.  u. 

Forth  came  tlie  lovely  maiden  as  comes  the  morning  red. 
The  gloomy  clouds  disparting :  much  care  the  gallant  fled» 
Who  in  his  heart  had  borne  her  a  long  and  weary  way ; 
In  all  her  bloom  before  him  he  saw  the  lovely  May. 

From  forth  her  garments  flittered  full  many  a  jewel  rare; 
Her  rosy-red  complexion  shone  marvellously  fair : 
However  loth  to  own  it,  yet  must  men  all  agree 
That  on  the  earth  was  never  so  fair  a  thing  as  she. 

As  floats  the  silver  full-moon  the  stany  host  before. 

And  light  so  clear  and  mellow  down  through  the  clouds  doth  pocir» 

So  shone  she  in  her  beauty  before  each  other  dame ; 

Well  might  the  hearts  of  many  be  fluttered  as  she  came ! 

The  chamberlains  so  wealthy  before  her  led  the  way ; 
The  heroes  high  in  spirit,  they  would  not  quiet  stay ; 
To  see  the  lovely  maiden  they  pressed  to  and  fro. 
To  Siegfried,  the  hero,  that  was  both  joy  and  woe. 

Within  himself  thus  spake  he,  "  How  can  it  ever  bo 
That  I  should  win  thy  love  ?     'Tis  an  idle  fantasy. 
Yet  must  I  go  without  thee,  then  were  I  better  dead." 
And  aye  as  ne  thought  on  her  his  face  turned  white  and  red. 

There  did  the  son  of  Sieglind  before  them  fairly  stand 
As  he  were  limned  on  parchment  by  cunning  master's  hand ; 
And  every  one  that  saw  hiin  owned  willingly  his  worth, 
"  Sure  such  a  gallant  hero  was  never  seen  on  earth." 

Carl  Bemsok. 
Trin.  Coll.,  Cant.,  1842. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS  OF  PHILIP  YORICK,  Esq., 

WRITTEN  BT  HIMSELF. 

CHAPTER  X  * 

COURTESY. 

••  Courtesy  and    honor,"   exclaimed  My  palron  considered  the  matter  dif- 

tiie  very  reverend  Doctor  DuUdrum,  "  are  ferently.    As  money  is  to  a  Jew,  so  was 

virtnes  of  the  World  ;  alms- giving  said  an  argument  to  him ;  he  lived /or  it ;  had 

Tpeace-makingt  of  the  Church."  he  lived  hy  it,  he  would  have  treated  it 

This  was  on  occasion  of  a  long-winded  less  affectionately ;  for,  with  the  learned 

argument  between  the  doctor  and  my  author  just  quoted,  "  no  man  loves  what 

patron,  touching  that  famous  distinction  he  lives  by."  lb.  Swed.  is.  a.  ho.  ax.  1. 2. 

of  *•  the  Church  and  the  World,"  familiar  A  paradox  !   say  you  ?    Not  at  all, 

to  Christians  of  the  old  stamp.  *]ove'  and  *  greed'  are  as  different  as 

If  I  were  to  be    hanged  for  a  bad  love  and  •  lust.*    To  sajr  I  love  money y 

memory,  I  could  not  now  tell  you  the  what  is  it  but  a  foolish  figure  of  speech  ? 

whole  order  of  their  discourse ;  I  dare  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  argu- 

only  affirm,  that  my  patron  gave  the  doc-  ment  of  my  patron  with  the  doctor  was 

tor  the  lie,  (scholastically,  which,  you  the  great  one  of  his  life.    It  happened 

know,  though    it  touch    you   ever  so  on  the  evening  of  the  sixtieth  annirer- 

nearly,  cannot  be  construed  as  an  affront,)  sary  of  his  own  birth,  and  the  sixteenth 

and' to  it  they  went,  in  such  a  long-  of  mine;  from  which   particulars,  acute 

breathed,     many-sided,     every-where-  chronologers  will  infer,  that,  firsts  we 

pointed,  learned,  subtile,  subtle,  involv-  saw  the  light  on  the  same  day  of  the 

ing,  involved,  intricate,  intricating,  ra-  year ;  and  second,  that  the  chances  and 

tiocinative,  puzzling,  plodding,  pleasing,  changes  of  five  of  his  wintry  humors 

nig;eling,  notional,  noetic,  nominate,  mad,  had   oefallen  me  under  that  roof.     At 

moddling,  metagrabolizing  piece  of  ai^-  twelve  I  was  a  good  listener ;  at  sixteen, 

mentation ! — my  brain  is  unsettled  with  a  lolerable  logician  ;  1  might  therefore, 

the  commotion  of  it !    Cleric  and  lay,  receive  as  much  of  such  an  argument  as 

sacred  and  profane,  Hermes !  they  mam-  might  enter  by  understanding  into  the 

mocked  the  question !  receipt  of  reason.    The  whole  matter  lay 

The  doctor  took  ground  in  divinity,  in  a  difference  of  words :  for  my  patron 
aad  what  with  St.  Augustin  his  catapult,  argued,  that  as  courtesy  is,  questionless, 
St.  Chrysostom  his  arrowy  storm,  St.  a  virtue,  and  honor,  if  possible,  some- 
Bernard  his  thunder,  and  the  lightning  thine  better,  they  aie  parts  and  elements 
of  the  pers'dader  of  the  Gentiles,  did  so  in  the  Highest  Good  :  Christianity,  he 
eonfound,  astonish,  and  overwhelm  my  added,  if  it  be  anything  at  all,  is  the 
patron,  that  had  not  his  intellect  been  of  Highest  Good  ;  ergo,  courtesy  and  honor 
that  fine  mail  wherewith  the  'champion  are  Christian  virtues. 
Hame  used  to  cover  over  the  region  of  The  metagrabolizing  Dulldrum  quoted 
his  heart,  he  had  been  utterly  overthrown,  Augustin,  to  show  that  the  Church  is  not 
aay,  shot  through,  and  scorched  into  the  World;  Austin,  to  show  that  said 
ailence.  virtues  are  of  the  World  ;  ergo,  said  he, 

**  The  difference  between  a  scholastic  *  they  are  not  of  the  Church.'    Then  he 

argument  and  one  of  use,  is  like  that  be-  showed  from  Bernard,  that  the  Church 

tween  the  grinding  of  chaff  and  the  grind-  is  the  Highest  Good ;  allowed  that  Chris- 

Mg  of  wheat ;  the  same  organs  are  at  tianity  is  also  the  highest  good ;  which 

work,  the  same  noise  is  heard,  the  same  concludes,  that  honor  and  courtesy  are 

power  is  exhausted ;  but  the  product  of  not  compulsory  on  Christians,  much  less 

the  one  is  wholesome  food,  that  of  the  upon  churchmen. 

•ther,  dust  and  dirt."    Pantol.  dec.  I.  K.  My  patron  replied  to  this,  that  he 

€tip.  10.,  v.l,k,t.a,  thought  the  logic  very  good,  but  the 

*  Continued  from  p.  81. 
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premises  false;  "  for,*'  said  he,  "  if  they  "  I  will  teach  him,"  continued  my  pa- 

be  true,  churchmen  have  no  need  of  the  tron,  "to  know  the  face  of  evil,  before 

virtues  in  question ;  but  we  know  they  he  feels  the  power  of  it.    I  will  nourish 

have :  ergo,  &c  him  in  every  species  of  learning.    He 

"  As  far,"  replied  Ihe  other,  **  as  they  shall  peruse  the  classics;  until,  penetrated 
are  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  witk  their  spirit,  he  can  despise  the  little- 
Church,  ness  of  the  moderns." 

Mr.  Yorick  thereupon  denied  that  these  "  You  would  convert  him,"  said  the 
virtues  could  be  employed  as  means,  or  Doctor,  **  into  a  meter-mongering  cox- 
that  the  Church  could  have  any  "  inter-  comb." 

ests,"  properly  speaking,  and  so  they  ran  **  He  should  read  with  me  the  Organon 

on,  neck  and  neck,  now  one,  now  the  of  Aristotle;  the  Theatetus  of  Plato ;  the 

other:  death  and  darkness,  what  furor,  third  Ennead  of  Plutinus;  the  De  Mys« 

what  rage  of  controversy !    I  took  coun-  teriis  of  Jamblichus ;   the  De  Iside  of 

sel  with  my  soul  from  that  occasion,  Plutarch;  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius* — 

never  to  be  led  into  an  argument.  **  With  what  a  medley ,**  interposed  the 

Dr.  Dul (drum's   difference    with    my  other,  "  of  transcendental  whim- whams 

patron  grew  out  of  a  history  the  latter  and  indecencies,  would  you  confound  his 

was  about  giving  him  of  my  first  indue-  intellect!     Mean  you  to  educate  your 

tion  to  Yorick  house,  and  of  my  mother's  charge  for  a  place  in  Bedlam,  or  a  mon- 

behavior  on  that  occasion.     I  give  it  as  astery  of  mad  monks  ?" 

nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words  :  "  1  would  teach  him,"  said  my  patron, 

**  Imagine  to  yourself, my  dear  doctor,  lowering  his  voice,  "to  look  in  upon 

a  woman  of  an  uncertain  age,  handsome,  himself;  and,  by  an  introversion  of  the 

an  Italian,  and  a  Catholic."    The  doctor  intellect,  to  discern  the  good  and  the  eril 

shuddered.    "  Put  yourself  in  my  situa-  of  his  own  nature.     I  would  lay  open  U> 

tion  ;  when,  as  1  was  sitting  in  my  study,  his  understanding  the  spiritual  effects  ol 

lost  in  a  meditation  of  Augustin,"    the    ing  and ing." 

doctor  shook  his  head,  "  de  virgin ilate,"  "  My  dear  Mr.  Yorick,"  groaned  the 

and  frovmed ;  "a  meditation,  I  say,  of  churchman,  "1  am  grieved  to  tell  yoa 

celibacy,  of  which  the  Church  has  since  how  much  it  offends  me  to  hear  yoa  saj 

made  so  noble  a  use,"  a  groan  from  Dvll-  that ;  if  the  youth  comes  from  your  hands 

drum,  "  emulating,  nay,  surpassing  the  in  other  shape  than  a  Jesuit  or  an  Athe- 

example  of  antiquity,  which  committed  ist,  without  one  ^in  of  humanity  or 

the  holy  fire  to  hands  of  virgins ;  instance  practical  sense  in  his  whole  organization, 

Cloelia,  who  drew  the  ship  with  her  fin-  it  will  be  by  the  grace    of    bis  Maker; 

ger;"  a  heathenish  lie,  growled  the  doc-  I  say  it  with  reverence." 

tory  "  for  how  shall  the  fire  of  the  soul  "  Such,"  continued  my  patron,  "  were 

be  cherished  in  a  care-soiled,  cuckoldy  the  motives  that  moved  me  to  his  adop- 

spirit,  worried  into  meanness  by  the  per-  tion." 

petual  solicitation  of  a  woman  ?"     The  "  A  grain  of  sacred  pity  would  hare 

doctor  adjusted  his  hands.    "  Immersed,  I  outweighed    them    all,"    muttered     the 

say,  in  these  meditations,   I    saw  this  churchman,  rising  to  depart ;  but  my  p^- 

Italian  woman  approaching,  leading,  or  tron  rose  at  the  same  instant,  (they  had 

rather  dragging,  this  youth,  then  an  in-  been  sitting  vis  a  vis),  and  laying  one 

fant,  by  the  hand.    The  manner  of  the  hand  upon  the  doctor's  elhow,  and  the 

child  struck  me  as  not  unpromising.    I  other  upon  my  shoulder, 

fancied  I  saw  in  him  a  nature  easy  to  be  "  It  was  on  such  a  night  as  this,"  he 

moulded  to  some  shape  of  virtue,  such  continued,  pointing  to  the  grate,  where 

as  I  might  see  fit  to  impress  upon  him.  a  bright  sea-coal  fire  was  burning,  "at 

I  will  do  with  him,  thought  I,  what  the  this  very  time,  in  this  very  place — " 

Church   would  do   with    her    disciples  "  It  was  in  the  study,  sir,"  said  I. 

(for,  indeed,  is  not  she  the  great  teacher  "  No,  boy.     I  chose  to  receive  you  id 

or  shaper  of  minds);  in  other  words,  1  the  study,  for  the  sake  of  the  impression ; 

will  fortify  his    spirit    with    a    subtle  when  your  mother  knocked,  I  was  in  the 

casuistry;  I  will  inform  his  understand-  parlor." 

ing  with  all  the  variety  of  error,  that  he  This  little  piece  of  information  called 

may  heed  and  avoid  them,"  a  torrent  of  blood  into  my  face,  and,  at 

"  God  forgive  you,"  said  the   doctor,  the  instant,  the  feeling  of  the  hand  upon 

manifesting  some  emotion,  "I  fear  you  my  shoulder  was  like  the  hot-coldness  of 

mean  to  do  a  very  ill  thing."  ice  upon  the  skin  ;  for  I  well  remembered 
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oar  inhospitable  detention  on  the  steps  and  taking  his  left  hand  from  my  shonl- 

of  Yorick  house,  in  the  raw  night  of  No-  der,  and  his  right  from  the  doctor's  elbow, 

▼ember — nay,  I  fancied  my  mother  owed  that  he  might  use  them  in  illustration, — 

her  death  to  it, — and  all  for  the  sake  of  "  the  extreme,  I  say,  of  the  part  they 
effect ! — for  effect,  forsooth  !  have  to  play — ^* 

Holding  Dulldrum  by  the  gaze,  and        "  Pray,  proceed,  sir,*'  said  the  church- 
by  the  arm,  my  patron  continued  :  '*  The  man. 

lady,  as  I  said,  came  forward,  leading        "  It  fretted  me  to  the  soul,  that,  on  no 

her  boy  by  ihe  hand,  and  stood  before  inducement  or  urging  of  mine,  would  she 

me,  weeping  and  trembling.    *  My  son,  be  seated  ;  all  my  bowiug  and  offering 

signor,'  said  she,  in  broken  accents  and  served  only  to  confirm  the  woman  in  her 

broken  English,  *  will  take  you  for  his  over -acted  humility.    Presently,  casting 

fiither.'  '*    Here  the  churchman  glanced  her  eyes  on  a  wooden  stool — which,  as 

at  my  face  as  if  to  institute  a  comparison,  you  know,  served  me  to  hold  my  Ficinns 

«  <  You  mean,'  said  I,  *  my  dear  madam,  — she  made  a  movement  as  though  to 

that  I  will  take  him  for  my  son.'    <  Si,  take  it.    While  1  stood  meditating  wbeth- 

Signor,'  faltered  the  lady,  with  a  fresh  er  to  push  aside  the  stool,  znd  thrust  her 

burst  of  grief, '  it  is  as  you  please.'    *  Si,  upon  the  sofa, — for  I  confess  it  angered 

si ;  see  what  ?'  said  I,  gently.    *  The  boy,  me,  to  be  forced  into  the  part  of  an  opera 

mee  son,'  smiled  the  lady,  through  her  hero, — to  be  clapped  into  a  scene,  and 

tears.     "  I  confess  to  you,  my  dear  doc-  dramatized  against  my  will, — the  lady 

tor,  the  woman  exercised  a  surprising  solved  the  difficulty,  by  popping  down 

power  with  her  eyes."  upon  the  sofa,  and  burying  her  face  in 

Dulldrum  blushed.    A  pause.  her  handkerchief" 

There  are  instants  in  life  when  the  My  patron  paused  at  this  point  of  his 
sense  of  reality  is  momentarily  suspend-  narrative,  and  the  parties  in  the  dialogue 
ed,'and  the  present  scene  takes  the  quality  stood  iixed  for  an  instant  in  those  atti- 
of  an  event  remembered.  Certain  I  am,  tudes  in  which  nature,  that  only  perfect 
that  the  circumstances  of  that  instant — the  stage  manager,  had  chosen  to  place  them : 
position  of  the  persons  in  the  dialogue ;  myself  upon  the  left  (as  you  enter),  gaz- 
the  pressure  of  Mr.  Yorick's  hand  upon  ing,  alternately,  at  the  fire  and  at  Dull- 
my  shoulder ;  the  blank  confusion  on  the  drum's  face,  which  grew  redder  every 
doctor's  red  face ;  the  mutter  and  flare  of  instant,  with  heat  and  vexation  ;  my  pa- 
the  fire,  lighting  up  the  faces  of  the  old  tron  standing  with  his  right  hand,  slight- 
pictures  on  the  wails;  the  broken  shad-  ly  raised  and  open,  toward  the  doctor,  as 
ows  of  the  furniture ;  the  cat  upon  the  if  to  say,  "  could  I  do  otherwise  ?"  or, 
rug;  the  sound  of  the  mantle  clock,  ut-  "was  it  my  affair?"  the  other  palm 
tering  a  preparatory  wheeze  before  strik-  warming  itself,  independently,  before  the 
ing  the  hour  of  eleven.  Certain  am],  fire,  toward  which  the  owner's  back 
that  at  no  previous  time  would  this  was  turned ;  the  doctor  seated  in  front, 
assemblage  of  images  and  feelings  have  staring  at  the  hour  points  of  the  clock — 
come  together  as  at  that  instant;  yet  it  which  had  crept  by  the  mark  of  eleven 
was  with  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  amaze-  — his  right  palm  pressing  his  cane  per- 
ment — aimostof  terror — that  I  recognized  pendicularly  into  the  carpet,  the  fingers 
them  as  a  scene  translated — past;  re-  of  the  left  hand  fumbling  at  his  watch- 
membered  when,  or  in  what  elapsed  fob.  We  might  have  staid  there  till  now, 
eonditioQ  of  being,  it  were  idle  to  inquire,  for  aught  I  know,  had  not  my  patron. 
If  the  like  ever  happened  to  Plato,  his  tapping  gently,  as  his  wont  was,  with 
opinion  that  what  we  learn  in  this  life  is  the  sole  of  his  left  foot,  set  it  smartly, 
bat  80  much  forgotten  knowledge  recov-  with  an  unconscious  lateral  motion,  on 
eted  out  of  the  wreck  of  a  former  exist-  the  tail  of  the  cat,  which  instantly  put  a 
ence,  may  be  well  excused.  new  train  of  motives  in  action  ;  for  the 

"I  offered  to  conduct  the  lady,"  con-  scream  of  the  injured  creature,  and  the 

tinned  my  master,  "to  the  sofa ;  which,  little  effect  it  had  on  Mr.  Yorick's  coun- 

aa  you  know,  is  by  the  side  of  the  table  tenance,  roused  up  a  suspicion  in  the 

farthest  from  the  entrance.    But,  as  it  doctor's  soul,  that  he,  the  said  l^orick, 

aeems  to  be  the  disposition  of  your  musi-  did  find  a  pleasure  in  secretly  injuring 

cal  natures  to  run  into  the  extreme  of  and    tormenting   those   about  him,    to 

the  part  they  have  to  play," — here  the  which  he  instantly  gave  vent  in  the  fol- 

4o€tor  sat  down,  with  a  look  of  civil  lowing  homily  : 
despair,  Mr.  Yorick  retaining  his  position. 
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THE  doctor's  homily.  oQt  of  the  vanities  and  mifleries  of "  those 

who  love  you." 
"  God,  sir,"  exclaimed  he,  "  GJod,  Mr. 
Yorick,  beside  this  courtesy  which  you        If  you  are  so  poorly  informed  with  my 
so  much  admire,  but  which,  though  it  be  patron's  temper,  good  sir,  or  madam,  as 
a  virtue,  is  to  my  thinking  a  heathen  one  to  fancy  him  in  the  least  degree  angered 
at  best,  has  implanted  in  us — did  we  but  or  disturbed,  by  this  appeal  of  the  doc- 
know  it — a  law  of  the  exactest  justice,  tor's — which,  judging  by  the  direction  of 
which  will  not  suffer  us  to  convert  each  his  eyes,  and  the  sudden  start  which  pre- 
other's  weaknesses  and  errors,  be  they  ceded  it,  mightas  well  have  been  meant  in 
never  so  puerile,  into  a  topic  of  sport  or  pity  for  the  cat,  as  for  myself  or  my  mo- 
amusement    I  feel  obliged,  sir,  in  the  ther — I  can  only  say,  you  have  much  to 
sustaining  of  my  sacred  office,  to  warn  learn, and  may,  if  it  please  you,  sit  down 
you  against  the  indulgence  of  this  inhu-  quietly^  and  hearken  a  while  before  at- 
man  temper,  which  draws  a  satisfaction  temptmg  any  opinion  of  the  matter. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

A   MERE     DIGRESSIOJI  ;  IN   WHICH  A  GRAVE   SUBJECT  LS  TREATED  15   THE   SOORATIC, 

OR  FICKLEHERRING  MAITNER. 

Character,  did  I  say  ?  his  character  ?  erosity  in  the   number  of  the    pulpy 
Why,  a  character  is  even  a  more  pingu-  fruits  ;  here  assiduity  in  the  evenness  of 
lar,  a  more  marvelous,  a    more  compli-  the  texture;  here  humanity  in  the  grate- 
cated  and  involved  piece  of  mechanism,  ful  steam,  which  shows  it  not  from  the 
than  any  of  those  enumerated  in  Arch-  seething;  here  obedience,  in  the  exact- 
deacon  Paley's  argument  for  the  exist-  ness  of  the  tie,  the  whole  body  roaiul 
ence  of  a  Deity.     And  for  proofs  of  de-  and  perfect ;  here  fortitude,  in  the  due 
sign,  truly,  I  think  a  character  as  ser-  measure  of  cooking  : — Why  should  I  go 
viceable  as  a  monkey's  craw,  or  the  on  ?    Is  not  the  proof  in  the  eating  ? — 
wind-sac  of  a  goose !     Here,  mark  you,  The  proof,  I  say,  of  the  existence  of  a 
is  pudding-stone;  and  here  is  a  pudding;  character  endued  with  several  virtues, 
which  now,  may  it  please  your  Bridge-  not  altogether  culinary,  but,  savin^yoar 
water  Reverences,  is  the  more  ingenious  Bridgewaterships,  even  divine  ?— -Go  to ! 
composition  of  the  two  ?   If  it  be  dinner-  — Here,  on  the  table  is  a  S2)ecimen  of 
time,  1  hdive  you  y  nemine  contradicente  ;  pudding-stone,  6rccc^m,  do  you  call  it! 
in  the  lecture-room  I  am  not  quite  so  very  good :     Now  I  affirm  that  in  th's 
sure  of  you.  same  stupid  lump  of  brecchia,  thereisno 
Now,  sir,  this  pudding — pray  take  a  proof  whatever,    saving    the    hammer 
slice ;  sauce  with  it.' — good  ; — this  pud-  marks,  of  the  existence  of  anything  but 
ding  I  say,  is  an  argument  cumulative  blind   mechanism    and   dead   necessity; 
for  the  existence  of  a  character.     You  and  no  divinity  therein,  but  only  certain 
smile  — very  p:ood — another  slice ;  so  :  "  laics"  as  you  call   them,  of  nature 
— this  pudding,!  say, is  an  argument  for  "  God  made  the  Laws,"  say  you?  Very 
the  existence  of  a  character,  at  least  a  good  ;  here  then  is  the  existence  of  a 
culinary  one.     It    is  well  made,  I  see,  Being  infinitely  able  to  make  mechanism 
by  your  dealing  with  it ;  savory,  spicy,  of    all   sorts ; — on   *  a  most  surprising 
sweet,    nourishing ;     a   good     English  scale,'  I  grant ;  but  (always  saving  your 
plum-pudding.      Pray  do  justice  to  it;  logical  Reverence)  not  a  jot  more ;  not  a 
I  mean  to  have  the  argument  to  myself :  jot  more.     I  think,  now,  you  will  admit, 
when  you  have  eaten  the  pudding  you  — take  a  glass  of  this  wine;  pure  juice 
may  contradict  me  if  you  will.     Now  of  the  grape, — it  settles    the    pudding 
hearken  :                   ;  purely — that  an  universe,  I  say,  govern- 
In  the  unaffected  face  of    this  plain  ed  by  a  power  able  to  make  pudding- 
friend,  this  pudding,  do  I  see  proofs  of  stones,  et  cetera,  would  be  a  very  stiffly 
many  virtues.     Through  the  body  of  it,  governed  universe, 
though  it  be  not  transparent,  do  I  discern  *'  Trifling  with  a  sacred  theme :"  (?) — 
the  soul  of  my  cook ;  and  my  cook,  sir.  Not  I,  for  the  world !     There  is  no  sa- 
is  a  character.     Here  shines  honesty,  the  credness  in  false  logic.     And  now,  my 
yeoman  of  the  virtues,  seen  in  the  abund-  Reverend  friends,  since  we  have  discuss- 
ance  of  the  spicy  ingredients ;  here  gen-  ed  the  pudding,  let  us  consider  the  beef. 
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Waiter,  bring  the  marrow-bone :  the  pith  ganic,  or,  if  it  please  you,  a  vital  power, 
of  it  is  oat ;  a  mere  osseoas  cylinder,  workinir  on  the  materials  of  dead  matter, 
you  observe;  but  all  the  cleanlier  to  han-  in  a  blind  and  obstinate  way ;  but  no- 
dle.  In  this  marrow-bone,  did  not  you,  thing  of  Divine  or  sacred  in  any  part  of 
my  acute  friends,  observe  many  <  marks  its  operation  —  unless  I  be  a  heathen, 
of  design  ;* — as,  that  if  the  bone  had  and  fail  a  sacrificing  to  Vishnu. 
been  solid,  it  would  have  held  no  mar-  In  the  cleaver,  on  the  contrary — here, 
row ; — brittle,  it  had  been  useless  to  lo-  waiter,  bid  the  cook  send  it  up, — in  this 
comotion?  Remarkable  discovery !  pro-  cleaver,  I  say,  I  see  reason,  a  power 
found  iff  If  we  had  not  eyes  in  our  greater  than  appears  in  the  pudding- 
faces,  we  could  not  see  ;  ears  in  our  stone,  or  in  the  marrow-bone.  In  this 
skulls  we  could  not  hear ;  tongues  in  our  handle  I  see  a  victory  of  reason  over  the 
throats  we  could  not  argue ;  hands  to  our  vital  power,  that  grew  the  oak  even 
wrists,  we  could  not  write,  nor  by  any  from  an  acorn ;  in  the  steely- edge,  a 
ingenuity  compose  treatises  of  logic,  or  greater  wit  than  lies  in  the  grain  of  any 
arguments  cumulative,  pro  bono  publicOt  metal ;  in  the  whole,  a  fulfillment  of  the 
and  a  thousand  guineas !  Wonderful  injunction  which  bids  us  *  kill  and  eat.' 
discovery ! — O,  miserable  dullard  man,  With  the  cleaver  and  the  pudding,  on  my 
whose  blockhead  brains  could  no  sooner  side,  do  I,  therefore,  defy  the  bone  and 
find  this  out !  That  the  beine  of  thy  brecchia  argument,  be  it  as  cumulative  as 
Creator,  must  hang  upon  a  Bridge  water  it  pleases :  even  to  the  heaping  together 
legacy  and  arguments  cumulative,  be-  of  whole  planetary  systems,  with  their 
fore  it  be  made  plausible,  and  respectable,  continents  of  fossil  remains." 
and  believable !  and  when  all  was  done,  **  Pray,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  deny" — 
the  whole  matter  fall  into  a  non  sequitur,  "  i  mean  to  deny  nothing ;  but  to 
and  prove  a  farce  1  For  look,  do  but  show  that  your  bone  and  pudding-stone 
see, — what  have  we  proved,  now,  more  argument  goes  no  farther  than  it  goes.** 
than  that  there  is  a  power  somewhere,  "  On  what,  then,  do  you  rest  your  be- 
who  is  able  to  construct  marrow-bones  lief  in  a  Personal  and  Beneficent  Deity  ?" 
and  their  appurtenances  ?  But  which,  **  In  the  knowledge  of  a  Personal  and 
think  you,  is  most  to  be  admired,  the  Immortal  Soul,  which  is  His  image, 
power  that  produces  marrow-bones,  or  please  your  Reverence,  and  in  nought 
that  which  produces  cleavers  to  cut  and  else  under  *  •  *  desunt  nonntdla — 
hack  them  ?  In  the  organization  of  the  hiatus  in  the  MS.'* 
brute  and  his  bones,  1  perceive  an  or- 

Nate. — Mr.  Yorick,  with  his  usual  carelessness,  has  inserted  the  above  quotation  from 
Ptotol,  de  rtbus  varies  et  muUo  aliir,  in  the  body  of  the  book,  when  it  should  have  been  in 
the  Appendix ;  the  present  work  being  properly  an  account  of  his  own  life  and  opinions,  and 
not  a  collectioD  of  common-places.}--CRiT.  Ed. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

EULOGIUM   ON  SLAWKENBERG. 

It  has  been  gravely  asserted  of  late  mystic;  the  flowine-riverof  istic, ticand 

that  a  tailor's  yard-stick  is  no  more  than  astic;  not  for  thy  limitless  learning,  or 

tiiirty-six  inches  in  length.    I  mean  to  thy  legal   lore;  not  for  the  acuminate 

waste  no  breath  on  that  topic,  however  logic,  which  bristles  over  thy  pages ;  not 

interesting  it  be  to  tailors ;  let  them  who  for  that    patristic    diffuseness,  or    thy 

will,  pursue  it:  though  I  blame  them  catorrhoical  fluency;  not  for  thy  unri- 

not ;  for,  that  to  know  the  fact  of  a  mat-  valed   erudition,  more    weighty  than  a 

teriB  to  know  the  truth  of  it,  no  man  Bentley*s,  more  quotative than  aBuiton's, 

will  deny.    But  to  thee,  my  inimitable  more    di.^ressive    than   a  Montaigne's, 

friend,  companion  of  my  thought,  thrice-  more  sapient  than  a  Scaliger*s ;  nor  for 

learned,  quintessential,  Slawkenberg,  let  thy  wit,  for  thou  hadst  none  ;  nor  for  thy 

me  pay  this  ineffectual  tribute.    I  mean  pity,  for  it  doth  not  appear ;    nor  for 

not  to  praise  thee,  because  ihou  art  the  those  ordinary  virtues  of  vulgar  mortals, 

father  of  all  modern  invention ;  the  mine  justice,  valor,  courtesy,  love ;  for  of  these 

of  opinion.;  the  source  of  isms;    the  do  I  find  no  trace  in  thy  writings;  not 

fountain  of  metaphysics ;  the  Diespiter  of  for  these  dare  I  attempt  thy  eulogy,  but 
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solely  for  thy  great  invention  of  Babbles,  ble  in  beefsteaks  and  sboalders  of  mat- 
or  of  the  filling  of  a  great  sphere  with  a  ton ;  deadly  effects  of  meat ;  all  the 
little  empty  matter, — for  this  alone  have  miseries  oi  man  and  animals  traced  to 
I  set  thee  on  the  pinnacle  of  all  esteem,    the  use  of  it ;  mosquetoes  usually  perish 

Born  of  a  mean  father,  and  a  meaner  after  a  good  meal  of  blood ;  proposition 
mother,  thy  voice  was  attuned  early  to  for  restricting  lions  in  mena^ries  to  a 
the  cry  for  soap-fat,  and  the  yell  for  diet  of  oats  and  shorts ;  proot  from  na- 
ashcs ;  soap  was  familiar  to  thy  sight  if  ture,  founded  in  the  fact  that  birds,  the 
not  to  thy  face.  Thou  sawedst  bubbles  most  beautiful  and  gentle  of  creatures, 
in  the  wash-tub,  and  consideredst  the  restrict  themselves  to  a  vegetable  diet; 
meaning  thereof.  The  early  seed  of  the  recipe  for  rearing  hawks  on  cabbage, 
impression  ripened  to  its  fruit  in  matu-  Soldiers  fight  better  on  meat  diet ;  pro- 
rity :  and  as  thou  didst  first  occupy  thy  position  from  the  Peace  Society  to  allow 
voice  with  the  material  of  bubbles,  so  the  them  only  vegetable  food.  Argument 
last  stroke  of  thy  pen  was  to  the  comple-  against  the  vulgar  opinion  that  Neba- 
tion  of  thy  saponaceous  treatise  thereof ;  chadnezzar  was  mad  when  he  went  oat 
to  show,  that  out  of  vile  and  rancid  offal,  to  graze;  Scripture  full  of  emblems, 
with  the  ashes  of  effete  desires,  softened  types,  and  hidden  allusions ;  that  mon- 
with  the  ditch-water  of  despond,  radiant  arcb*s  addiction  to  an  herbaceous  diet 
bubbles  may  be  blown  up  in  the  micro-  typical  of  the  Millenium,  when  all  men 
come,  reflecting  as  well  the  splendors  of  shall  go  out  to  graze.  Idea  of  the  Mil- 
heaven  as  the  peacock-hues  of  h — 11.  terian ;  community  of  goods ;  community 

How  can  I  praise  thee  better,  than  by  of  wives ;  diet  ot  raw  herbs,  and  gratis 

discovering  the  contents  of  thy  work ;  lectures  on  botany.     Swift's  proposal  for 

that  the  earnest  reader  may  know  his  eating  one*s  own  children,  controverted 

book,  and  buy  salvation  at  the  reasona-  solely  on  the  ground  that  they  are  animal 

ble  price  of  six  shillings.  food;  utility  the  only  guide  of  action; 

^  ^  OI     7  proposal  for  manuring  fields    with  the 

(-onients  of  Slawkenberg's  great  work  of  bodies  of  our  dead  friends  and  relations; 

Bubbles;  wUh  a  specimen  of  the  style,  irritional  reverence  for  dead  carcasses. 

A  Treatise  of  Bubbles,  wherein  the  Arguments  againstthe  opinion  that  plants 

author  showeth,  in  three  books,  have  souls,  on  the  ground  that  in  that 

1st.  That  the  Ancients  knew  of  them ;  case  it  would  be  unlawful  to  eat  them. 
but  that  the  art  of  making   them  has 
been  lost.  Chapter  Third  of  this  Treatise : — 

2d.  That  this  art  is  rediscovered  by        Heathenism— its  extinction  a  great  loss 

him.  to  the  world,  but  especially  to  the  mak- 

3(1.  That  it  will  work  a  revolution  in  ^""8  o-  Bubbles ;  superstition  and  senti- 

human  affairs.  mentalily    the    true    soap    and    water. 

Episodical  account  of  the  author's  visit 

Contents  of  Chapter  first.    Book  first,  to  the  island  of  air-balloons;  he  crosses 

nfiK«„„.,* 4-      *     en  LLi      T^  the  Sudds,  doubles  Pipe- clay  bluffs,  en- 

tian  Mv,hoLv  h''"  5^°     "«'''"''^?y'';  '«"  Crockery  harbor :  is  met atlhe  land- 
man Mythology,  human  sacr.hces.  animal  i       ^  '  J    f  ,    whose 

s'wr  ^^heT^tv'Tr  °-r"'-  ".°^-  KeLffi  Ze  of  Sren;  e^ 

SkZtd  S*  Ve%  r'b  Uh^!  }--'''"7  If  T  "^  T  — f^Pf 

pH  in  iVM^rr.     rk  -1      .V  |"."c  >vuioiii^/  likc  an  clephaut's  proboscis ;  our  travel- 
ea  in  tnem.    Deity  visible  in  loads  and         u     •  •      *         ^  ^l•    i.     a  -  ^ 

nninna  ac  ^^oii  ««  •     Tu   V  i  ^r  haviug  occasiou  to  put  his  hand  into 

onions  as  welJ  as  in  the  human  soul*  v.-         »        i    »  c    i   -u         r.u  • 

fthnni/1  hn  Txrr.ro  1. ; ««^  '        uu»ittii  wui .  jj^g  ^q^<^  pockct,  fittds  thrcc  of  their  noses 

IHi^s    liilZnh  Li    '"  ""'''  n"^  "^^^r  engaged  in  rifling  it;  he  seizes  them  and 

and  ;ach  in  i^^l     J    ^' ^  fi^ds  by  the  touch  that  they  are  of  a 

TuA  Iht  in  J  L    ''""'''r  '''  ^  k"^'  waxen  feel  and  consistence.^  Prisoners 

^rp  infinii  Ja  T^^'T  \ ^'"^"'^  i^^^r'  i"  t^is  Country  led  to  jail  by  the  nose : 
are  in  nnite,  and  men  infinite,  no  real  dif-  *        u    /*u  i     *     u  u.u  • 

ference  between  bugs  and  men;  fol  y  of  Vn^^'\''^^°''  .">.'=  P«^°P'«  ^  »'°'"!  f,»>«'J 

«.oir;««.    A\ot\^^*'    °     i!  *  li.'  •'^  noses  low — aristocracy,  m   a  spirit  of 

flp«/r<.i!r  h  '    ""I'Tk"    '^:"«L=  contradiction,   hold  them   high;  ehort- 

wT-^riLIh^   .  "'k"'''^  ')!!!  '^°""  nosed  men  very  rare  in  this  counto— 

we  scrimp  them  to  a  here  and  there?  ^     \    a  ■  c  a    -  \       ^  a 

f  «  ucic  auu  lucic.  looked  upon  as  infamous,  and  nick- named 

Chapter  Second  .-.  »?P^^^'  ^^'^^  [«  ^^  ^X'  rogues-some  caU 

them  crogorhampthanditches,  which  is 

Animal  food  objected  to ;  devils  visi-  being  translated,  a  pot  of  mustard.    In- 
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tenriew  of  the  author  with  several  short-  as  drunkards  do  a  thirst  for  liquor,)  and 

nosed  men,  or  crognrhampthanditcbcs ;  having  provided    ourselves  with  note- 

they  deplore  their  miserable  case ;   he  books  and  a  guide,  we  set  out  on  a  per- 

advises  them  to  wear  artificial  noses,  ambulation  of  the  great  city  of  LucKy- 

which  some  call   symbolitches,  which  loosa,  the  metropolis  of  Allagrabia,  in 

can  be  bad  cheap  at  any  toy-shop.    A  the  country  of  Long  Noses,  in  the  island 

eurious  disease,  incident  to  the  race  ot  of  Airballoons. 

long  noses:  symptom,  an  itching  in  the        "  At  the  corners  of  the  streets,  on  the 

tip  of  the  nose — which  leads  them  to  roofs  of  the  houses,  in  gardens,  and  in 

thrust  it  into  every  crack  and  cranny ;  if  public  squares,  multitudes  of  balloons 

you  bold  anything  dark  or  hollow  before  and  bubbles  might  be  seen  rising  every 

them,  they  readily  thrust  in  their  noses,  instant ;  for  the  whole  amusement  of  this 

Practical  jokes  played  off  on  the  strength  people  consists  in  making  and  setting 

of  this  disposition.^  them  afloat.    I  saw  a  citizen  take  a  bag 

that  had  a  cat  fastened  to  it ;  he  did  but 

Chapter  fourth : —  put  his  nose  in  at  the  throat  of  the  bag. 

Account  of  the  Long  Noses  continued.  »nd  breath  into  it.  when  it  rose  quickly 

Consequences   of  thi  above-mentioned  "P'  ^'^h  'he  animal  depending.    Others 

disease.      Leads  them  to  be  thrusting  were  sent  up  with  men  attached  to  hem, 

their  noses  between  the  leaves  of  old  !>>:*  noose  about  their  necks ;  and  1  was 

books,  into  jugs  and  bung-holes,  heaps  'nformed.  that  this  people  use  no  other 

of   foul  clothing,  cast   shoes,  sleeves,  method  of  executing  their  felons ;  those 

pockets,  keyholes,  rat-holes,  chimneys.  ^^^'^  ^  "^^  ''Vu^'v'*?"'  "".*?!  ^^f^K' 

wurts  of  law.  churches,  theatres:  and  bfoons  wore  the  badges  o  the  order  of 

generally,  into  other  people's  affairs.    A  P''!"'°P^T  ^  Observing  that  most  of 

Swietyof  artisans  continually  employed  *''*    g«'ld  had  the  tips  of  their  noses 

in  making  and    setting  of   nose-traps.  ^'"^^^  "^r  I  "'l'''""^  "»«  i^^'T'^ 

Divided  into  three  guilds  or  orders,  the  """^  «»»'•[«''  *??  «""«  respectable-looking 

Votarophagi.  the  Clientophagi.  and  the  PP'«°"«'  ""at'l  very  often  happened,  that 

.figrotophii.    Beside  these  I  multitude  '"  '^T'^  ^"'FfJ^'  ""*  "*""  °^  °""'' 

of  unUwfuI  or  irregular  nose-trap-ma-  '"^1^7  '?i!  ^fV"\  f     • 

kers  continually  at  work,  notwithstand-  ^he  breaths  of  this  nation  are  of  a  sin- 

ing  the  efforts  of  the  regular  guilds  to  S"^'''  'l'"?''!)''  .^"""P  *  '""''  °^  ''S'^V^k 

•np-ress  them:    numbeF  of   irregulars  generated  in  the  stomach;  and  which 

begins  of  late  to  exceed  that  of  the  law-  ESf" ««  p'  ««"?'  ^V%\1°  "^^f" 

fd;  or  regiilars.  ^''f  "n'i'8S'"«'«l  smell  of  the  gas  is  intol- 

°  erably  strong ;  and  to  sweeten  it,  they 

CAapr«r/yiA.— Specimen  of  the  style  of  «">t'n"ally  chew  a   kind  of   luscious 

this  chapter.  drug,  made  up  in  comfits,  with  comical 

'^  names,  as  children  in  England  call  Jumps 

'*Thi8  people  are  above  all  curious  in  of  painted  sugar  by  the  name  of  kisses. 

tbeir  menazeries ;  and  the  number  of  Everybody  you   meet  pulls  out  a  comfit 

these  exceeds  that  of  all  that  I  have  ever  box,  and  oilers  you  a  pinch  ;  to  refuse  is 

•een  elsewhere.    My  entertainer,  who  reckoned  very  unciviL     Some  of  these 

discovered   a  great  care  of    me,  and  a  boxes  are  of//orn  or  go/J,  others  of /Miper; 

Tery  particular  desire  to  serve  me,  hear-  and  I  saw  a  few  composed  of  a  curious 

iog  me  express  some 'curiosity  in  regard  sweet-scented    wood,   called    in     their 

to  these  menageries,  proposed  that  on  a  tongue,    skechipichi,    which    is    being 

certain  festival  occasion,  we  should  ^o  translated, i^nV/^^/Toile;  the  berries  of  this 

the  roands  of  the  city,  and  visit  them  m  wood  are  of  a  binding  quality,  and  have 

detail.    Atcordinffly  on  the  morning  of  a  very  bitter  taste. 
the  day  appointed,  having  eaten  a  break-        «  Proceeding  a  great  way  by  a  number 

fast  of  salt-fish,  which  my  host  prepared  of  winding  streets  and  dirty  lanes,  we 

from  its  effect  to  stimulate  the  agreeable  came  to  the  very  heart  of  Luckyloosa, 

itching  at  the  tips  of  our  noses,  (for  I  where  is  a  great  menagerie,  said  to  be  the 

may  here  observe,  first,  that  as  this  dis-  largest  in  the  world.    We  entered  free 

ease  is  given  by  the  touch,  I  had  already  of  cost,  through  a  crowd  of   persons, 

contracted  it ;  being  indeed  of  a  tempe-  among  whom  I  saw  several  who  carried 

lament  and  diathesis    inclined  thereto ;  small  traps  in  their  hands,  with  which 

and  second,  that  those  afilicted  with  it,  they  made  various  attempts  upon  the 

striTe  rather  to  promote  than  to  allay  it,  noses  about  them.    The  subsistence  oi 
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these  nose-trappers  is  wholly  apon  the  From  this  rises  a  flight  of  steps,  going 

tips,  which  they  carry  home,  and  pickle,  up  on  all  the  four  sides  to  the  hases  of 

These  very  soon  grow  again,  so  that  the  colonnades.     The  columns  are  twen- 

there  is  never  any  dearth  of  this  sort  of  ty-nine  in  number,  composed  of  various 

^me  in  a  crowd.     I  saw  a  demure-look-  stones:  one,  in  particular,  which  I  no- 

mg  personage  in  the  habit  of  a  priest,  ticed,  on  the  nortnern  front,  consists  of 

who  seemed  to  be  gazing  intently  into  a  single  shaft  of  granite,  resting  on  a 

the  hole  of  a  curiousi  v  constructed  trap,  block  of  ice,  with  a  capital  carved  in  the 

so  made  as  to  resemble  a  very  old  book,  shape  of  female  caryatides,  with  cotton 

Severalof  the  crowd  gathered  about  him,  fillets  and  distaffs  in  their  hands.    The 

and  incautiously  applied  the  tips  of  their  column  adjoining,  upon  the  left,  was  of 

noses  to  the  trap,  which  they  mistook  for  a  sienite,  with  blue  veins,  very  much 

a  book.    This  was  so  contrived  that  it  weather-worn.    The  southernmost  of  the 

held  them  by  a  kind  of    magnetism,  eight  northern  columns  was  in  an  unfin* 

When  the  sharper  saw  that  a  consider-  ished  condition :  it  seemed  to  have  been 

able  number  of  noses  had  collected  in  originally  composed  of  wood,  but  was 

this  manner  upon  the  trap,  he  took  out  a  then  in  process  of  rebuilding  of  sold  iron, 

cord  of  bind- weed,  and  tying  them  adroit-  The  south  front  consisted  oi  Iwelveprin- 

ly  in  a  fascicle,  led  off  the  crowd  much  cipal  columns  and  a  pilaster.      These 

against  their  wills,  in  the  string.     Some  were  very  irregularly  placed — some  near 

of  them,  less  tender  than  the  rest,  pre-  and  some  far — and  showed  extraordinary 

ferred  their  liberty  to  their  noses,  and  so  differences  of  size ;  though  all  were  of  an 

broke  them  off  with  a  jerk  and  escaped."  equal  height,  and  very  towering.    They 

''Proceeding  on  at  a  good  pace,  we  were  composed  of  white  marble,  beddcn 

passed    a  row  of  offices,  where    nose  in  a  black  mortar  of  infirm  consistencet 

tips  are  bought  up  in  small  parcels  and  which  continually  mouldered  away.  The 

pickled.     Entering  one  of  these,  I  saw  principal  shaft  of  the  western  colonnade 

a  huge  brine  vat  fillcl  with  this  kind  of  was  the  bole  of  a  pine  tree,  thirteen  feet 

viands.    On  the  outside  of  this  vat  we^e  through,   and  at  least  one  hundred  in 

a  multitude  of  inscriptions,  written  in  the  height. 

letter  of  the  country.     These  were  diffi-  Hut  the  signal  feature  of  this  fabric 

cult  to  be  deciphered,  being  all  over  dis-  was  the  roof,  which  seemed  to  have  been 

guised  with  chirographic  flourishes.    In  composed  of  the  refuse  material  of  the 

one  I  thought  I  read  the  letters,  C,  R,  D  city,  kneaded  into  a  kind  of  cement,  with 

and  I,  but  the  vowel  marks  were  illegi-  here  and  there  an  enormous  slab  of  solid 

ble.     In  another,  S,  H  and  V,  set  toge-  rock,  stretching  from  pillar  to  pillar,  the 

ther ;  with  a  vowel  mark  after  the  V.  whole  breadth  of  the  building. 

The  whole  number  of  vats  in  Luckyioosa  When  we  had  sufficiently  examined 

cannot    be  less  than  two  thousand:  of  the  exterior  of  the  editice,  we  entered, 

these  two-thirds  belong  to  the  irregular  through  a  crowd  of  visitors  of  all  nations, 

nose-trappers ;  the  guild  of  Votaropha^i  which  thronged  the  portal,  into  the  dome, 

have  the  fewest ;  but  one  of  theirs  is  or  great  hall,  which  is  the  menagerie, 

the  biggest  in  the  world,  and  is  said  to  On  a  sudden,  as  we  were  about  to  go  in, 

have    been  made  a  present  by  Charle-  there  came  forth  a  noise,  or,  rather,  a 

magne  to  Pope  Sylvester;  but  some  say,  combination  of  noises,  which  I    could 

that  Pontiff  had  it  built  at  his  own  cost,  compare   to   nothing  but  the  yells  and 

and  that  the  hero  Charlemagne  had  the  bowlings  of  a  thousand  devils, 

tip  of  his  own  nose  pickled  in  it;  but  to  In  the  confusion  of  sounds  you  would 

these  popular  traditions  I  give  no  ere-  have  fancied  you  heard  the  braying  of 

dence.  asses,  the  mewing  of  cats,  the  squeaking 

The  street  of  the  vats  leads  directly  to  of  pigs,  the  grunting  of  hogs,  the  neigh- 

the  great  menagerie  of  Luckyioosa.  The  ing  of  horses,  the  whinnying  of  foals,  the 

fa^ide  looks  down  the  street,  and  shows  howling  of  wolves,  the  gnarring  of  bears, 

a  front  of  the  Athenian  order,  a  kind  of  the  bellowing  of  bulls,  the  screeching 

architecture  not  mentioned  in  the  com-  of  owls,  the  crowing  of  cocks,  the  cack- 

mon  treatises;  but  Aristotle.  Plato,  and  ling  of  hens,  the  crying  of  leopards,  the 

Machiavcl  have  given  good  descriptions  rasping  of  ligers,  the  roaring  of  lions,  the 

of  it.     The  whole   structure  rests  on  a  booming  of  frogs,  the  piping  of  quails, 

broad  and  very  unstable  platform,  com-  beside  a  thousand  outcries,  voices,  vocif- 

posed,  altogether,  of  small  stones,  some  erations,  screams, screechings,  groanings, 

of  which  are  white,  and  some   black,  curses,  imprecations,  moaning  of  wind* 
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rambling    of   earthqaakes,    rattling   of  a  number  of  pairs  of  short  legs,  \ritfa 

thunder,  roar  of  cascades,  and  murmur  asses'  hoofs  at   their  extremities.    The 

of  waves,  all  blent,  mingled,  and  making  back  was  flat  like  a  tortoise,  and  seemed 

together  a  dissonance  ineflably  horrid  ;  able  to  bear  a  very  great  burthen.    The 

indeed  more  terrible  than  death,  if  the  body  of  the  creature  was  fllthy  in  the 

fear  of  death  can  be  ever  felt  in  a  sound,  extreme,  and  gave  out  a   rancid  smell. 

While  I  stood  trembling  and  sweating  The  breath  had  a  taint  of  stale  cider,  and 

with  the  terror  of  this  prodigy,  my  guide  I  saw  several  that  fainted  with  the  fume 

bid  me  be  of  good  courage,  and  fear  no-  of  it     When  the  keeper  had  made  the 

thing,  for  the  monster  who  made  all  this  monster  dance  and  play  several  tricks, 

noise   was,  at    heart,  a  very  harmless  such  as  leaping  backward  and  forward 

monster,  and  could  be  easily  led  about  over  a  ganging-rod  which  he  held  in  his 

after  a  sieve  with  oats  in  it,  as  I  might  hand,  he  proceeded  to  ask  it  several  ques- 

see  with  my  own  eyes,  for  the  keeper  tions,  which  it  answered  like  any  learned 

was  just  ^oing  to  begin.     Not  rightly  pig,  by  pointing  with  its  snout,  to  certain 

understanding  what  all  this  could  mean,  large  sheets  of  printed  paper,  laid  before 

I  followed  my  conductor  through  the  it  on  the  ground.  Sometimes  he  whipped 

crowd  to  a  high  balcony,  set  for  strangers,  it  with  his  gauging- rod,  which  made  it 

overlooking  the  arena.     From  this  we  roar  and  send  out  a  cloud  of  bad  breath  : 

had  a  view  of  all  that  passed.     In  the  sometimes  he  patted  and  soothed  it,  offer- 

balcony  were  several  foreigners,  beside  ing  to  break  the    gauging-rod,   which 

myself,  most  of  them  provided  with  arti-  seemed  to  please  the  monster  mightily; 

ficial  noses,  to  prevent  odium.  whereupon  it  purred  like  a  cat,  but  much 

The  crowd  of  visitors  becoming  greater  louder,  and  rolled  feet  uppermost,  expos- 

every  instant  into  the  arena,  filled  it  on  ing  its  belly,  which  was  as  prodigious  a 

all  sides,  about  a  circular  space  in  centre,  swag  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life. 

from  which  they  were  prevented  by  a  As  this  exhibition  happens  only  once 

wooden  balustrade.  in  four  years,  you  may  think  a  very  great 

Presently  the  noise  ceased,  to  our  great  crowd  would  come  together  to  see  it ;  1 

relief,  and  ihe  keeper  appeared  at  a  side  reckone.l  near  a  hundred  thousand  souls, 

opening,  leading  in  the  monster  by  its  men,  women,  and  children,  gathered  on 

proboscis.    Another  keeper  followed  at  the  platform,  and  in  the  temple. 

the  tail,  with  a  broad  shovel  in  one  hand  In  the  evening  the  monster  gave  ora- 

and  a  box  in  the  other;  for  the  manure  cles.    This  was  managed  in  the  follow- 

of  this  animal  is    worth  its  weight  in  ing  manner :  All  the  questions  to  be  an- 

gold,  being  reputed  a  certain  remedy  for  swercd  were  reduced  to  assent  or  dissent  ; 

all  diseases.     A  single  grain  of  it,  1  was  if  the  monster  bellows  like  a  bull,  soon 

told,  applied  to    the  inguen,  had  been  after  the  question  is  a.«ked.  which  the 

known  to  cure  the  worst  conceivable  lit  keeper  easily  forces  him  to  do,  by  offer- 

of  melancholy.  ing  to  snatch  away  a  sieve  of  oats  while 

And  now  I  am  come  to  a  very  difl^cult  its  snout  is  in  it,  the  oracle  is  said  to  have 

part  of   my  narrative ;  for  after  taking  dis.«ented ;  if  it  cries  like  a  child,  which 

you  with  me  into  this  place,  I  am  bound  it  will  do  on  the  sight  of  fresh  oats,  the 

to  show  you  what  I  myself  saw  there,  oracle  is    said  to  have  assented.    Not 

But  to  give  a  true  picture  of  the  monster  knowing  this  trick  of  the  keeper,  which 

itself  would  require  a  much  livelier  pen  I  saw  with   my  own  eyes,  the  ignorant 

than  mine.    Of  all  the  deformed  images  people  of  the  city  regard  these  oracles  an 

you  have  seen  in  dreams,  I  think  you  of  a  divine  infallibility,  and  have  a  maxim 

may  fancy  this  to  be  uglier  and  more  a  to  Hgnify  as  much." 

nondescript  than  any.     It  had  a  face  like  Book  second  of  Slawkenbergius*  im- 

a  man,  but  nearly  covered  with  reddish  mortal  work,  treats  of  the  rediscovery 

colored    hair.     The   mouth    was    very  of  the  art  of  bubble-making,  by  himself. 

large,  extending  from  ear  to  ear;  the  lips  In  the  first  chajtter  we  arc  entertained 

livid,  and  parted  over  rows  of  long  and  with  a  history  of  bis  laboratory— his  ap- 

dirty  teeth.     The  tongue,  which  was  ex-  pnrutus— his   experiments;   how  many 

ceciling  thick,  lolled  out  at  one  .«i«le  of  times  the  work  fell  into  the  fire;  how 

the  month.     The  eyes  were  small  and  many  times  it  was  defeated  by  a  wrong 

wrinkled  up  like  a  monkey's,  with  lids  position  of  the  planets,  or  the  influences 

perpetually  in  motion.     The  body  was  of  meddlesome  demons.     How  his  first 

of  no  particular  shape,  and  rose  but  a  lit-  successes  were  in  medical  bubbles,  when 

tie  way  from  the  ground.  It  moved  upon  he  invented  a  universal  pill,  a  female 
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elixir,  an  Infant's  anodyne,  a  mother's  clothes:  commanity  of  clothes ;  comma- 
consolation,  a  remedy  for  love,  a  true  nity  of  goods  concluded  to  he  hest ;  comr 
madman's  plaster,  a  foe  to  freckles,  a  munity  of  wives  argued,  on  the  ground 
cough -syrup,  &c.,  &c.,  not  to  mention  his  that  it  eludes  the  necessity  of  providing 
poor-man's  friend,  and  true  anti-hunger  for  offspring.  Vivid  picture  of  the  mise- 
mixture.  ries  and  inconveniences  of  life ;  proposal 

Chapter  second  gives  the  particulars  of  for  a  universal  suicide  of  the  human  race. 

a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  population  by  The  ei^hOi  chapter  treats  of  Panthe- 

the  timely  prevention  of  births:  a  thing  ism,  or  ot  the  creation  of  heathen  reli- 

contrived  so  ingeniously,  the  devil  him-  gions,  by  confounding  God    with  tha 

self  could  not  find  a  fault  in  it.  powers  of  life  and  nature;  valuable  re- 

Chapter  third  contains  exactly  one  suits  of  this  invention,  viz :  wars^  peati- 
hundred  sections,  divided  into  as  many  lences,  diseases,  divisions  of  familiea* 
subsections,  of  ten  folio  pages  each —  &c.,&c.,  all  tending  to  the  diminution  of 
containing  all  the  particulars  of  the  in-  the  race;  and  so,  indirectly,  to  lessen  tha 
vention  of  infinitessimal  doses ;  an  in-  existing  sum  of  miseries, 
vention  stolen  from  this  Treatise  by  a  The  ninth  chapter  is  of  political  hub* 
stupid  German  quack,  and  now,  for  the  bles :  importance  of  these ;  art  of  breed- 
first  time,  given  to  its  right  discoverer.  ing  discontents ;  how  to  educate  a  dema* 

Chapter  fourth  treats  of  bathing ;  and  ^ogue : — he  should  be  taught  that  all 

of  a  delicate  method  of  committing  sui-  institutions  are  injurious,  simply  becaaae 

cide  with  the  cold  bath,  very  good  for  they  are  liable  to  abuse.    Demago^ea 

hypocondriacs  of  a  thin  habit  of  body,  continually  experimenting  in  institutiona 

Chapter  fifth  treats  of  wines,  and  of  to  find  the  weak  spots  in  them  ;  philo- 

the  art  of  poisoning  a  nation,  of  whose  sophical  spirit  of  this  procedure;  expe* 

commerce  you  are  jealous,  by  the  intro-  riment  the  only  reliable  source  of  know- 

duction  of  made  wines.  ledge.  Art  of  inflaming  the  poorer  people 

Chapter  sixt/i  describes  a  curious  pro-  by  representing  them  to  themseivea  aa 
cess  for  making  an  extract  of  a  Jesuit's  hopelessly  poor,  and  the  rich  as  hope- 
brain,  the  very  best  material  for  bubbles,  lessly  rich.     To  strengthen  the  vouiw 

Chapter  seventh.    This  chapter  is  by  demagogue  he  should  be  exercised  urith 

far  the  most  important  in  the  work.    It  difficult  questions,  as,  for  example, 

begins  with  a  summary  of  all  the  evils  Who  are  the  rich,  and  who  are  the 

incident  to  humanity,  and  attributes  them  poor  ? 

solely  to  the  unnatural  restraints  of  cus-  Are  not  the  poor  continually  growing 

torn  and  artificial  morality,  on  the  desires  richer,  and  the  rich  poorer  ? 

of  the  young.     (Society,  as  it  now  stands,  Is  not  human  nature  composed  of  the 

a  cunning  invention  of  the  priests  and  same  elements  that  it  was  a  thousand 

lawyers ;  mean  ambition  of  parents  to  years  ago  ? 

exerl  a  little  brief  authority  over  their  What  hinders  men  from  liberty,  if  it 

children.      Liberty  the  greatest   of  all  be  not  their  own  simplicity,  viciousnesa 

blessings :   men  should    be  suffered  to  and  ignorance  ? 

dash  their  heads  against  dead  walls,  or  *  Would  not  the  abolition  of  all  lawa 
walk  into  sinks  and  cellars,  rather  than  and  institutions  destroy  liberty  alto- 
put  the  least  restraint  on  them.    LaiPSy  gether  ? 

an  insultto  the  virtue  ofa  nation :  if  rul-  Were  they  not  originally  constructed 

ers  show  so  little  faith  in  the  people,  the  as  safeguards  against  demagogues  and 

people  should,  place  as  little  in  them,  discontents? 

Rulers  of  no  use  ;  wars  an  invention  of  Whether  churches  were  not  instituted 
theirs  to  divert  attention  from  themselves,  to  preserve  a  unanimity  of  faith,  and  to 
Religion  a  great  impediment  to  human  save  the  ignorant  from  falling  a  prey  to 
progress  :  the  worship  of  God  an  inven-  enthusiasts  and  false  prophets? 
tion  of  the  Devil.  All  creeds  contain  Whether  banks  were  not  instituted  fJor 
some  falsehood;  everything  falne  is  inju-  a  defence  against  usury  ;  and  whether,  if 
rious:  all  creeds,  therefore,  are  injurious,  they  were  abolished,  the  community 
Great  mischiefs  arising  from  the  use  of  would  not  be  overrun  with  a  herd  of 
money  :  proposal  to  abolish  it;  from  pro-  wicked  and  imperious  money-lenders, 
perty  in  land:  proposal  to  abolish  it;  against  whom  may  God  defend  us? 
from  property  in  houses :  community  of  Whether  the  merchants  of  Henry 
houses;  trom  property  in  animals:  com-  Eight's  time,  in  England,  who  were  com- 
munity of  chattels ;    from  property  in  pelled  to  borrow  at    ten  per  cent,  of  a 
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usurer,  were  not  worse  off  than  those  of  1.  A  treatise  of  marriage;   showing 

our  day,  who  get  the  same  at  legal  five  the  injuriousness  of  false  shame  on  topics 

per  cent.,  throueh  a  hank  ?  of  the  sexes.     Study  of  particular  pbysi- 

Whetherthe  liberty  of  choosing  one's  ology   recommended    for    youn^    giris. 

own  friends,  commonly  called  "  exclu-  This  work  is  by  Slawkenberg  himself, 

siveness,"  **ari8tocratical  pride,"  and  the  and  is  illustrated  with  very  entertaining 

like,  is  not  common  to  king  and  cobbler  ?  wood-cuts. 

When  the  young  demagogue  is  able  2.  Arguments  against  the  depravity  of 

to  answer  all  these  questions,  he  is  to  be  human  nature,  collected  out  of  modem 

reckoned  complete  in  the  bubble-making  French  novels. 

art,  and  may  be  let  loose  upon  society.  3.  Memoirs  of  Miss  Fanny  H.  a  young 

Chapter  ninth  contains  a  list  for  a  creature  who  gave  a  loose  to  the  gene- 

oourse  of  reading  in  what  the  humorous  rous  impulses  of  her  nature :  by  Madam 

Slawkenberg  very  humorously  styles  his  George  Sanspeur.     Slawkenberg  was  the 

JBmancipating  Books:  as  the  list  is  cu-  first  to  detect  the  authorship  of  this  book. 
riouB  and  instructive,  I  subjoin  a  part 
of  it: 


ENGLAND    AND    THE    UNITED    STATES; 

OR,   FKEE   TRADE  AND   PROTECTION. 

England  has  long  stood  at  the  head  of  moment  her  manufacturing  industry  lan- 
the  naval  and  commercial  powers  of  the  guishes,  or  depression  or  stagnation  over- 
world.  To  her  insular  position,  she  is  no  takes  any  important  branches  of  her 
doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  indebted  for  trade,  distress  and  misery  among  her  art- 
her  naval  supremacy ;  and  to  her  manu-  isans  and  operatives  are  the  inevitable 
&cturing  inafistry  and  skill,  she  mainly  consequences. 

owes  herconunercial  greatness ;  although  Her  com  laws  have  hitherto  protected 

her  navigation  laws,  projected  by  Crom-  the  agricultural  interest  and  the  landed 

well,  have    contributed  largely  to  the  aristocracy,  but  their  repeal  throws  open 

Bocnrity  and  extension  of  her  commerce,  her  ports  to  the  competition  of  the  world. 

Alfred  the  Great  gave  her  a  body  of  This  step  seems  manifestly  to  have  been 

laws  and  the  trial  by  jury.    He  cstab-  one  of  necessity.    Great  Britiin  has  al- 

liabed  her  courts  of  justice,  founded  the  ways  pursued  tlie  policy  of  protection ; 

university  of  Oxford,  and  enforced  the  bounties  on  exports,  and  protective  duties 

Decessity  of  a  navy  for  her  protection,  on    imports,  have  been  her    invariable 

and  thus  became,  in  the  early  period  of  course  from  her  early  history.    Of  late 

her  history,  the  architect  of  her  strength  years,  however,  a  gradual  change  has 

and   prosjperity.     Four  centuries   auer  taken  place,  until,  at  last,  she  has  either 

bim,  or  six  centuries  since,  the  Barons  materially  reduced,  or  entirely  abolished, 

wrested  from  Kin^  John  the  famous  Mag-  the  duties  on  raw  materials,  essential  to 

na  Charta  of  the  land.  her  manufacturers,    and  on  provisions 

The  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  Alfred,  and  brcad-stufFs,  required  for  her  opera- 

and  the  fundamental  changes  and  im-  tivcs. 

nrovements  he  introduced,  together  with  Her  manufactured  products   stand  in 

uie  consciousness  of  the  rights  secured  need  of  no  further  aid ;  for,  if  centuries 

hj  Magna  Charta,  may  be  said  to  liavc  of  protection  and  practical   experience, 

constituted  the  essential  elements  of  the  with  the  vast  accumulation  of  capital  and 

character  of  the  people,  and,  under  the  skill,  directed  and  applied  to  that  branch 

benign  influence  and  protection  of  a  sys-  of  national  industry,  have  not  sufficed  to 

tam  of  laws,  of  learning  and  rational  liber-  attain  protection,  it  will  never  be  acquired. 

ty,  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  her  Hitherto,  she  has  been  witliout  any  dan- 

piesent  greatness.  gerous  rivals  in  manufactures,  but  com- 

With  a  limited  territory,  and  a  redund-  petition  is  now  springing  up  around  her. 

ant  population,  the  means  of  subsistence  The  German  Union,  in    adopting   the 

are  always  obtained  with  difficulty  by  a  principle  of  protection  to  its  own  industiy, 

large  portion  of  her  people;   and,   the  wiliprovc  a  formidable  rival  in  supplying 
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a  large  portion  of  the  Continent  that  was  tariff  in  1828  had  hecome  apparent,  but 
former!^  a  customer  of  England.  While  that  act  was  one  of  an  ultra  chaimcler. 
the  United  States,  under  a  system  of  self-  Instead  of  gradually  introducing  its  moot 
protection,  was  al^o  proving  to  England  important  changes,  it  shocked  the  feel- 
that,  although  not  a  competitor  in  foreign  ings  of  its  opponents,  by  appearing  rather 
markets  to  any  alarming  extent,  still,  we  to  protect  particular  classes  than  national 
were  furnishing  our  own  people,  in  the  interests.  Nullification  fbUowed,  and 
home  market,  with  the  same  fabrics  they  tiien  came  the  compromise  act,  giaduallj 
once  purchased  from  her ;  thus  employ-  reducing  the  duties  on  certain  aitidee, 
ing  and  rewarding  our  own  industry,  in-  until,  in  1842,  the  maximum  rate  of  da^ 
stead  of  hers ;  retaining  at  home  three  was  to  be  twenty  per  cent,  payable  on 
times  the  value  conferred  on  the  raw  the  home  valuation.  The  compromise 
material,  instead  of  paying  the  same  act  originated  in  the  best  of  motives : 
amount  abroad ;  enabling  many  lo  secure  but,  however  well  intended,  and  however 
the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life,  great  might  have  been  the  apparent  ne- 
which,  [)ut  for  this  protection,  they  could  cessity  for  its  adoption,  it  was  still  an  nn- 
not  have  obtained ;  scouring,  to  thoRo  fortunate  error  in  principle,  while  in 
who  supply  our  manufactories  with  pro-  practice,  as  regards  its  conservative  fea^ 
visions,  machinery,  coal,  oil,  and  all  the  ture  of  a  home  valuation,  it  could  never 
varied  products  of  our  iiibor,  the  best,  and,  have  been  carried  into  operation.  The 
to  a  great  degree,  the  only  market  they  tariff  act  of  1842,  prepared  for  the  express 
could  obtain ;  giving  the  grower  of  cotton  object  of  protection,  remained  the  law  of 
an  increased  and  increaKing  demand  for  the  land  until  the  1st  of  the  present  year, 
nearly  one-fiflh  of  the  whole  crop;  and,  when  the  free  trade  act  of  last  session  was 
by  these  means,  establishing  the  best  substituted  in  its  stead. 
system  of  economy,  and  avoiding  the  There  never  was  a  fairer  opportunity 
worst  species  of  extravagance.  for  maturincf  a  tariff,  for  the  protection  ot 

But  our  system  has  suddenly    been  national  industry,  than  was  presented  at 

changed — what  was  deemed  the  funda-  the  Congress,  in  1842.    If  sectional  in- 

ment'il  policy  of  our  country,  has  been  tcrcsts  had  been  less  predominant ;  if 

abandoned.    Duties,  for  the  sake  of  pro-  national  feelings  and  liberal  principles 

tection,  arc  disallowed ;  minimums  are  had  more  extensively  prevailed ;  a  tariff 

abolished,  and  duties,  on  a  reduced  scale,  might  have  been  established  that  no  party 

and  levied  only  for  revenue,  are  now  as-  could  have  repealed.     A  warehousing 

sessed  on  the  foreign  valuations  of  im-  bill,  to  foster  the  interests  of  commerce, 

ported  fabrics.    The  people  of  our  coun-  was  called  for  by  every  consideration  of 

try  have  given  evidence  of  the  possession  national  policy.    The  very  fact  that  for^ 

of  great  ingenuity  and  manufacturing  eign  goods  could  be  placed  in  bond,  ready 

skill,  over  since  they  became  free  to  think  at  all  times  to  be  thrown  on  the  market 

and  act  for  themselves ;  and  the  preamble  and  interfere  with  our  own  manufactures, 

to  the  first  law  passed  after  the  adoption  forms  the  best  argument   in  its    favor. 

of  our  Constitution,  declared  that  one  of  These  goods  could  only  be  entered  for 

its  objects  was  to  protect  domestic  manu-  consumption,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when 

facturcs.     When  the  cotton  fabrics  from  prices  were  high ;  the  effect  would  be  to 

India,  not  made  from  our  ovm  raw  mate-  protect    consumers    against   permanent 

rial,  were  found  to  interfere  with  those  high  prices,  as  well  as  occasional  iuft/tr 

from  England,  whore  onr    cotton  was  tion ;  opposition,  from  many  quarters,  to 

used,  our  growers  of  cotton  were  loud  in  the  principle  of  protection,  would  have 

their  outcry  for  prohibitory  duties  on  the  been  disarmed,  and  it  would  then  have 

imports  from  India,  and  they  were  grant-  proved  itself  alike  the  friend  of  agricnl- 

cd  ;  and  when,  af^or  the  war  of  1812,  an  ture,  commerce  and  manufactures.     But 

account  was  presented  to  ('ongress,  by  a  ultra  doctrines  prevailed  ;  a  warehousing 

leading  southern  statesman,  of  the  flour-  bill  was  always  opposed,  and  the  frien£ 

ishing  condition  of  our  manufacturing  of  protection,  ;is  a  means  to  advance  the 

establishments,  that  had  grown  up  under  public  wenl,  were  converted  into  the  foes 

the  war  duties,  he  added  :  "  If  I  am  asked  of  a  measure  apparently  designed  only  to 

why,  under  these  circumstances,  I  ask  advance  particular  interests ;  and  thus 

for  a  continuance  of  protection,  I  answer,  the  national  character  of  protection  sus- 

to  place  our  mnnnfactories  beyond  the  tained  irreparable  injury, 
chance  of  accident  or  contingency."  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 

The  necessity  for  a  proper  protecting  nation  which  exchanges  its  raw  produce 
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for  the  manufactured  products  of  another,  six  months,  between  six  and  seven  mil 

trades  to  a  disadv'antagc.     The   value  lions  in  value ;  but  our  exports  for  twelve 

acquired  by  the  latter  exacts  a  heavy  tri-  months  can  hardly  be  expected  to  exceed 

batOi  in  tfie  shape  of  an  equivalent,  in  10  or  \'2  millions  of  dollars, 

return.     While  the  increased  expense  of  If  the  potato  crop  of  Ireland  cannot  be 

transportation,  from  tlie  nlace  of  produc-  recovered,  or  at  least  not  for  a  time,  our 

tion  to  that  of  export,  ana  then  to  that  of  Indian  com  may  be  required,  temporarily 

consumption,  of  the  bulky  raw  material,  to  supply  its  place ;  but  wheat  can  be 

compared,  in  value,  with  the  manufac-  obtained  from  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas, 

tured  article,  is  more  tlian  a  cypher  in  tlie  cheaper  than  we  can  send  it,  and  al- 

lone  account.  tliou^h  we  may  be  enabled,  when  her 

A  nation  buys  no  more  of  any  raw  ma-  har\'e»:t  is  below  an  average,  to  supply 
terlalthan  it  actually  wants  for  use.  But  Great  Britain  with  flour,  which  we  can 
artificial  wants  and  desires  are  always  manufacture  cheaper  and  better  than 
operating  with  individuals  in  the  pur-  other  nations ;  it  will  be  found,  as  soon 
chase  of  the  various  descriptions  of  man-  as  the  frranaries  of  the  Continent  have 
ufacture  tliat  please  the  eye,  gratify  the  had  time  to  pour  in  their  supplies,  that 
taste,  and  contribute  to  luxury  ;  habits  of  our  annual  average  ex|)ort,  under  a  free 
extravagiince  are  thus  contracted  ;  tliCFC,  competition,  will  be  extremely  moderate, 
in  tlieir  turn,  create  debts,  and  tlien  fol-  But  the  necessity  of  protection  to  our  do- 
low  reverses  in  the  commercial  and  fin-  mestic  manufactures  is  totally  uncon- 
nancial  relations  of  tlie  country.  We  nected  witli  the  question  of  foreign  na- 
may  refer,  in  proof,  to  our  own  example,  tions  taking  from  us  their  supplies  of 
in  1836  and  1837  ;  nearly  one  half  our  bread-stufls  or  provisions.  \\natcver 
imports  were  then  free  of  duty,  and  the  they  may  talie  in  this  way,  if  tlie  demand 
duty  on  other  articles  was  in  a  gradual  lie  regular,  is  of  course  important  and 
course  of  red  notion  under  tlieComprumisc  beneficial;  but  we  desire  to  encourage 
Act.  It  is  tnie  that  the  inflated  currency  domestic  manufactures:  not  to  diminisn, 
then  created  by  the  State  Bank,  or  ml  but  to  increase,  tlio  value  of  agricultural 
back  party,  who  have  since  changed  to  produce.  Wo  ask  for  protective  duties,  in 
the  otner  extreme— that  of  a  specie  duty  order  that  labor  may  be  employed,  indus- 
treasurv— contributed  mainly  to  the  ere-  try  rewarded,  and  wealt?i  accumulated. 
ation  of  debts  which  yet  weigh  heavily  That  agriculture  may  find  a  home  mar- 
on  the  several  States.  Still,  the  absence  ket  for  the  viwt  bulk  of  its  produce,  that 
of  protection  at,  and  subsequent  to,  that  our  exjiorts  may  increase,  and  under  the 
period,  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  inilucnco  of  a  warehousing  system,  new 
causes  of  the  commercial  and  financial  markets  be  continually  opening,  and  our 
embarrassments  of  our  country.  commerce  extended  in    every  quarter. 

Great  Britain,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  Our  natural  ad\Tintig(!s  in  aid  of  these 

abolishes  her  customs  on  many  important  objects  are  superior  to  tliose  of  any  other 

articles  of  our  export.    On  cotton,  be-  nation.     We  have  the  raw  materials  and 

cause  it  is  a  raw  material  essential  to  minenil  wealth  in  abundance,  we  have 

her  manufactures— which  she  has  at-  any  extent  of  water-jiower,  which  is  less 

tempted  in  vain  to  raise  in   India,  and  expensive  and  more  available  for  general 

which  she  cannot  obtain  elHewhere  so  j)urposeH  than  steam;  wo  have  food  of 

cheap,  or  in   sufficient  quantity.      On  all  kinds,  ahund.mt  and  cheap ;  our  po- 

beef,  pork,  cheese,  &c.,  because  her  po-  pulation  is  better  educated  and  more  in- 

Eulation  must  bo  fed  on  better  terms  than  telligent,  and  with  more  room  and  space 
eietoforo,  or  competition  will  destroy  than  tlie  crowded  factories  of  Eurojw ; 
her  manufacturing  predominance,  and  our  establishments  are  better  calculated 
in  these  articles  abo  we  can  supply  her  to  preser\e  both  morals  and  health;  we 
at  lower  prices  than  the  rest  of  tlie  worid.  have  a  mindly  increasing  population, 
Bat  the  repeal  of  her  coni-lnws  will  which,  although  spread  over  a  large  sur^ 
prove  of  no  great  advantage  to  iH.  The  face  are  well  supplied  witli  all  tlie  conve- 
nearly  total  failure  of  the  last  jwtato  crop  niences  and  comforts  of  life,  by  our  nu- 
in  Ireland,  its  partial  failure  on  tlio  Con-  merous  and  extended  channels  of  inter- 
tinent,  together  with  a  deficient  grain  national  communication. 
harvest,  created  an  unexpected  demand  A  reference  to  tho  following  brief  and 
for  br^d  stuffs,  and  we  have  sent  to  condensed  comparison  of  statistics,  he- 
Great  Britain  and  Irelaod,  within  tiie  last  tween  England  and  the  United  States, 
VOL.  v. — no,  II.                       14 
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taken  from  **  Statistics  of  the  British  The  relative  coD8nm|itioii  d  these  ai^ 

Empire,"  and  our  own  official  reports,  tides  in  the  two  countries  is  as  follows : 

will  prove  our  position.  We  consume  two-thirds  as  much  tea ; 

neariy  three-fourths  as  much  suear,  (in- 

The  population  of  the  United  eluding  our  own  product  from  Uie  land 

States  now  exceeds     .     .  20,000,000  and  the  forest,)  and  four  times  as  much 

That  of  Great  Britain  at  the  coffee,  as  Great  Britain  consumes. 

last  census  was  ....  18,600,000  If  we  compare  agriculturallreland  with 

Our  increase  is  33i  per  cent,  for  ten  manufactunng  England,  we  find  that  in 

years,  or  3i  per  cent,  per  annum.  England  the  number  of  adult  males  emr 

That  of  Great  Britain  is  a  little  over  ployed    in  agriculture  is  estimated  at 

14  per  cent,  for  10  years,  or  about  1  h  per  M40,000 ;  and  in  manufactures,  one  half 

i^niUQ,  or  600,000 ;  while  in  Ireland  there  is  the 

same  number  employed  in  agricalturs, 

The  mercantile  tonage  of  Gr't  and  only  76,000  in  manufactures,  being 

Britain,  in  1841,  was    .     .  3,600,000  in  the  proportion  of  16  to  1. 

That  of  the  United  States  in  And  this  manufacturing    wealth   <rf 

1846,  was 2,500,000  England  is  proved  by  the  following  table 

of  her  exports : 

The  average  produce  of  wheat  in  all  Sterling. 

the  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  js  Qf  cotton  manufactures,  the 

estimated  at  21  bushels  per  acre.  exports  were,  1841,  to  the 

In  our  States,  on  the  Atlantic  sea-        value  of £23,500,000 

board,  the  average  is  less  thjin  this.  ^j  ^q  home  consumption, 

In  these  lands,  however,  the  culture  of  j^  the  same  year  was  .     .  28,000,000 

wheat  is  giving  way  to  pasturage.  ^h^  total  export  of  all  manu- 

But  in  the  western  part  of  New  York  factures,  was      ....  47,000,000 

and  Pennsylvania,  the  average  is  above  ^nd  the  total  home  consump- 

this  estimate,  while  in  the  fertile  regions        ^jon  was 126,000,000 

of  the  West  it  is  far  beyond  it.  

Total, £173,00,000 

Qtiarters. 

The  import  of  wheat  and  flour  And  to  this  power  we  are  now  requiied 

into  Great  Britain  was,  in  to  become  tributary.    The  speech  of  Mr. 

1831 2,807,000  Huskisson  in  Parliament,  after  the  pas- 

In  1839 3,110,000  sage  of  our  tariflT,  in  1828,  is  worth  refer- 

When  the  yield  of  the  harvest  ring  to.    In  his  remarks  on  our  protee- 

was  under  an  average,  be-  tive  system,  one  feels  at  a  loss  which 

ing  the  heaviest  imports  of  most  to  pity,  his  want  of  temper  or  his 

foreign  grain  that  had  tak-  want  of  facts ;  and  the  press  of  England 

en  place  for  40  years  pre-  is  now  vehement  in  praise  of  our  late  free 

vious,  the  import  of  wheat  trade  act,  and  severe  in  its  denunciations 

alone,  in  the  year    1831.  of  such  of  our  statesmen  whose  argn- 

was    .......       1,836,000  ments  tell  heavily  against  their  hopes  of 

Of  which  the  United  States  success,  in  attempting  to  induce  all  man- 
furnished  only.     ....       42,000  kind  to  receive  their  manufactures  in 

In  the  year  1839  it  was     .     .  2,634,000  exchange  for  breadstnifa  and  provisions. 
Of  which  the  United  States  in  1819,  Tammany  Hall  issued  an  ad- 
furnished    3.700  dress  to  members  of  its  several  branches 

In  the  year  1840  it  was    .     .  2,000,000  in  the  United  States.    A  few  extncti 

Of  which  the  United  States  from  its  address  may  prove  alike  intereet- 

furnished 73,000  ing  and  instructive ;  when  enumerating 

While  Prussia,  in  the  same  the  causes  of  the  embarrassments  then 

year,  furnished    ....     740,000  existing  in  the    country,   Ae    address 

places  promincntlv,  **  the  introduction  of 
On  the  three  articles  of  general  con-  inordinate  quantities  of  all  species  of  fi»- 
sumption — sugar,  tea  and  coffee — Great  eign  productions.'' 
Britain  levies,  m  custom  duties,  fifty  mil-  It  says :  ^  As  to  the  inundation  of  the 
lions  of  dollars,  or  probably  double  the  country  by  foreign  goods,  that  is  a  sub- 
amount  of  duties  that  will  be  collected  on  ject  of  wide  magnitude  and  most  radical 
all  our  imports  for  the  year  1847.  interest  to  the  American  people.    A  re- 
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medy  fur  this  evil  would  be  precious  as  in  their  said  address,  declare  that  "  they 

rubies  to  him  who  values  the  institutions  cannot  but  believe  that  the  visions  of  the 

of  his  country  and  glories  in  its  indige-  theorist,  and,  what  is  more  to  be  feared, 

nous  greatness.    The  remedy  is  one  most  the  insinuations  of  the  interested  and  de- 

grateful  to  the  American  ear  and  nearest  signing  on  the  points  of  respectability, 

to  the  American  heart.    It  is  the  encour-  morals  and  healtn,  may  be  made  to  fall 

agement  of  our  own  manufactures.   The  before  the  more  rational  and  patriotic 

institution  and  wide  spread  of  manufac-  spirit  of  manufactures." 

tares,  will  be  the  strong  lever  to  disturb  The  passajp^e  of  these  two  acts  of  the 

the  mines  of  subterranean  wealth  which  last  session,  furnishes  the  strongest  evi- 

onr  country  contains,  convert  them  to  the  dence  of  the  complete  discipline,  no  less 

most  practical  purposes  of  domestic  com-  than  the  recklessness  of  p&rty  ;  for  these 

fort,  while  it  will  administer  a  kind  of  na-  measures,  in  their  immeaiate  as  well  as 

tional  wealth  that  will  never  forsake  us.  remote  consequences,  will  affect  tlie  wel- 

Those  who  are  friends  to  commerce  need  fare  of  all  classes  of  the  community, 

not  fear  tliat  it  will  essentially  suffer  When,  however,  we  find  that  the  edicts 

from  the  encouragement  of    manufac-  of  the  Baltimore  convention  have  become 

tures.    The  commercial  capital  will  shift  Uie  law  of  the  land,  the  party  not  having 

to  other  objects  of  direct  or  circuitous  the  fear  of  tlie  fate  of  General  Jackson^ 

commerce,  not  affected  by  our  manufac-  successor  before  their  eyes,  of  whom  it 

tuxes,  and  much  increased  by  our  becoin-  was  truly  said,  that "  he  came  into  power 

ing  carriers.    While  it  would  seem  that  on  the  swelling  tide  of  an  inflated  cur- 

tho  progressive  and  rapid  population  of  rcncy  and  tliat  he  foundered  at  its  ebb," 

oar  agricidlural  territories  would  furnish  wo  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  whether 

ample  vent  for  our  domestic  manufac-  the  northern  democracy  has  repented  of 

tores."  its  former  opposition  to  a  sub-treasury. 

It  is  possible  that  many  of  those  who  and  abandoned  its  fonner  advocacy  of 
compose  the  majority  of  the  present  prctection?  or  was  the  Baltimore  Con- 
House  of  Representatives  may  never  vention  regardless  of  either,  and  did  it 
have  read  the  publication  containing  act  in  defiance  of  both  ? 
these  sound  doctrines.  But  this  address,  Unfortunately  our  present  condition  is 
written  nearly  tliirty  years  ago,  really  unfavorable  to  the  consideration  or  per- 
seems  to  have  anticipated  the  possibility  fection  of  those  measures  required  for 
of  a  sub-treasury.  To  what  else  can  it  the  prosperity  of  the  groat  leading  intcr- 
allade  in  the  following  extract :  ests  of  our  countrv. 

"  All  governments  should  remember  a  We  are  involved  iii  war — new  feelings 
maztm,  more  precious  than  diamtmds,  that  are  brought  into  \My — new  prospects  are 
when  the  cottage  is  wealthy ^  the  treaxitry  opened  to  many— new  dangt»rs  are  threat- 
it  fuU.  That  narrow  ptUicu  which  sees  ened  in  tlw  apprehension  of  the  best 
all  Meets  throuf;k  the  medium  if  the  friends  to  tlie  Union  ;  ft  r  if  the  war  with 
PRECIOUS  MET  A IJ3,  is  beneath  the  our  neighbor  should  become  a  protracted 
American  politician.''  contest,  it  bodes  no  good  to  the  future 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  jwlitical  prospects  of  our  Republic, 
supremacy  of  the  great  Tammany  socio-  The  annexation  of  Texas  was,  no 
ty,  in  days  gone  by,  when  it  gave  the  doul)t,  tolerated  by  public  opinion,  in  con- 
law  to  the  party  throughout  the  union,  sequence  of  the  fanaticism  displayed  by 
and  fixed  it  thus  finn  in  the  d<ifonre  of  a  portion  of  the  North,  who  lost  no  oppor- 
protection  to  domestic  industry,  how  tunity  to  irritate  the  feelings, and  threaten 
great  is  the  contrast,  how  sad  the  compa-  to  invade  the  rights  of  the  Soutli— those 
nson  betwen  tlie  principles  of  the  party  rights  which  were  secured  by  our  corn- 
then,  and  the  doctrines  put  fortli  in  the  mon  bond  of  union.  These  fanatics,  the 
manifesto  of  the  late  Baltimore  Convcn-  worst  foes  of  the  very  liberty  they  pre- 
tlon.  The  sub-treasurj',  wliich,  it  will  tendwl  to  advocate,  were  known  to  be, 
be  found,  will  neither  make  **  thti  cottage  however,  powerless  for  any  jiurpose  of 
wealthy  nor  the  treasury  full,"  that  mca-  evil  they  could  inflict  on  the  rights  of 
BOTG,  twice  condemned  by  the  people,  is  the  slavcholding  States;  for  they  were 
now  the  standard  of  the  party*s  faith,  surrounded  and  controlled,  in  every  quar- 
and  a  free  trade  or  revenue  tariff,  as  a  ter,  and  at  every  step,  by  a  vast  majority 
aabrtitute  for  protection,  is  to  be  the  fun-  of  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
damental  policy  of  tho  United  States.  Union,  and  of  the  South. 
Notwithstanding  the  Tammany  society,  This  war  was  a  consequence  of  the 
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annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  farther  an*  We  require,  in  the  present  crisis,  the  aid 

nexation  of  distant  regions  seems  to  have  of  statesmen — not  mere  politicians :  men 

been  the  object ;  for  the  proclamations  of  enlarged  views  and  enligfhtened  pat^ 

of  our  Generals  and  Commodores,  from  riotism,  of  wise  discrimination,  ana  of 

the  interior  of  Mexico,  and  the  shores  of  noble  aims,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  tme 

the  Pacific,  appear  to  have  been  war-  devotion  and  of  honorable  ambition, 

ranted  by  the  spirit  of  their  instructions.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  forming 

How  are  we  to  govern  the  conquered  the  key-stone  of  our  arch,  and  equally  re- 
States  ?  Are  we,  like  Rome  of  old,  to  moved  from  the  ultra  doctrines  and 
hold  them  in  subjection  and  treat  them  as  extreme  opinions  of  the  East  and  the 
tributaries  of  our  repnblic  ?  or  are  we  to  South,  if  they  would  only  exercise  aright 
retain  them  as  territories  ?  or  are  we  to  their  moral  strength  and  influence,  mig^t 
incorporate  them  into  our  Union  ?  How  have  it  in  their  power  to  infuse  a  tone  of 
will  the  eastern  States  approve  of  this  moderation  into  our  national  Lemslatore. 
gigantic  extension  of  the  area  of  the  old  We  have  satisfactorily  provea  to  tli^ 
confederacy  over  a  whole  hemisphere  of  world  what  our  arms  are  capable  of 
foreign  states.  How  will  the  South  rel-  achieving,  and  we  have  obtained,  in  this 
ish  the  increase  and  spread  of  our  own  respect,  all  the  good  tliat  can  result  from 
population  over  these  uistiint  and  fertile  our  war  with  Mexico,  for  she  will  avoid 
regions,  if  they  shall  be  admitted  on  a  all  further  contest  in  the  open  field ;  and 
footing  of  equality ;  and  in  what  form  or  we  would  willingly  give  the  expenao 
shape,  and  under  what  circumstances  already  incurred  tor  the  fame  our  army 
can  the  Southern  Atlantic  States  be  bene-  has  acq  uired. 
fited  by  this  wholesale  incorporation  ?  It  is  also  fortunate  that  we  have  had 

Questions  such  as  these  begin  to  be  an  opportunity  of  provinj^  to  the  nationa 

entertained;  they  already  possess  some  of  Europe  the  loyalty  anodevotion  of  our 

interest ;  they  will  soon  acquire  impor-  citizen  soldiers,  who  flocked  to  the  stand- 

tance.  ard  of  their  country  at  the  first  sound  of 

The  administration  find  themselves  in  the  tocsin,  as  volunteers  for  a  fineigll 

a  most  unpleasant  predicament,  and  the  war,  to  fi^ht  side  by  side,  and  share  tne 

great  interests  of  the  country  are  placed  glories  with  the  regular  army, 

in  a  critical  position.  Let  us  then  lay  aside  w  desire  for 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  can  conquest  and  stnve  to  secure  a  peece. 
neither  raise  revenue  sufiicient  under  his  Under  the  guidance  of  wise  counseliy 
free-trade  tariff,  ikor  borrow  money,  if  and  the  influence  of  healing  measurea^ 
specie  be  required,  in  exchange  for  stock  our  country  would  soon  enter  upon  that 
certificates.  The  sub-treasury  restrains  career  of  prosperity  for  which  her  great 
imports,  diminishes  revenues,  and  pre-  advantages  so  eminently  qualify  her  in 
vents  loans ;  and  if  the  Secretary  is  not  tlic  great  march  of  improvement  so  char- 
driven  to  ask  for  an  increase  of  duties  to  acterislic  of  the  present  age ;  when,  ae- 
replenish  the  treasury,  ho  will  certainly  cure  in  our  own  strength,  we  might  place 
be  compelled  to  issue  treasury  notes  paya-  onrselvcs  in  a  ])osition  to  be  enabled,  at 
ble  and  renewable  by  government ;  and  all  times,  "  to  dictate  the  terms  of  con- 
thus  introduce  a  paper  currency  in  order  noction  between  tlie  Old  and  the  New 
to  provide  means  for  carrying  on  tlie  war.  World." 
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"  As  I  run  my  eye,"  says  tlie  writer  of  from  Bacon,  Temple,  Cowley,    Addison, 

these  papers,  in  the  first  one  of  the  vol-  and    Steele,    wiUi    Rochefoucald     and 

umen,  *•  over  the  shelves  of  my  small  col-  Labniyfere,  among  the  French,  down  to 

lection,  I  find  few  bookti  it  rests  upon  the  modern  instances  of    Carlylc  and 

with  such  pleasure  as  upon  the  essayists  Macaulay,  and  two  or  three  on  our  side 

moral  painters  and  historians  of  manners  of  the  Atlantic,  he  proceeds  to  remark : 

and  fashions."  »«  We  have  nowadays  no  pictures  of  man- 

Aller  mentioning, thereupon, the  names  ners,  merely  in  essays;  and  since  Haziitt, 

of  the  more  felicitous  writers  in  this  line,  no  prose   satirist  of  decided  ability  has' 

•  Literary  Sttjuies:  A  collection  of  Miscellaneous  EssHys.  By  W.  A.  Jones.  NewYoik* 
Edward  Walker,  114  Fulton  Street. 
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MTUjen.     The  Lecturers    and  Reviewers    those  amenities  of  life  which  are  the 


character,  historical  painting,  satirical  do-  ^  i,  '  IT^  ^"^^ices,  tftat  cannot  be 
icription,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  T*!*  ^*"  through  any  greater  weapons, 
the  Essay,  have,  for  the  most  part,  passed  ^  strong  sormon,  or  a  modem  sweeping 
into  other  forms.  Yet  a  taste  for  this  sort  o^scourse  in  a  Quarterly,  would  only 
of  writing  is  retained  by  a  circle,  which  is  ^^^^  them  out  of  sight  for  a  time,  with 
rapidly  widening,  and  in  consequence  the  smoke  and  a  great  noise,  as  a  cannon 
demand  is  as  evidently  increased  for  more  rammed  to  the  muzzle  and  let  off  at  a 
of  literature,  of  the  pleasantest  kind— for  flock  of  birds,  will  blow  them  all  to  the 
something  brief,  pointed  and  pithy— some-  ground— only  to  fly  away  presently,  and 
!*.  fn^il  .Mi??*''!}  *'**""?V^"^.  y«^  ^»^i^*>     come  back  the  more  voracious  for  having 

Hti^^eXKrhet^^^^^^^^^^  te.\'S'l^fd'a 

"  A  kind  of  literature  is  needed  for  the  Jf  ^l>n^-P»ece  wouW  settle  their  condi- 

busy  man  and  the  gentleman,  as  well  as  ^®"'  ?"*^  7  <'°®'  9"*®*^y  ?"*^  ^^  ™"^^ 
for  the  recluse  scholar ;  a  tone  of  fresh  Promise  of  security  to  the  cherry-trees 
Ti^or,  real  knowledge  of  life,  wide  and  *"^  currant-bushes. 
orizinal  experience  is  requisite.  The  -^.s  to  Mr.  Jones's  essays,  however,  it 
aathors  of  this  must  be  men,  scholars,  and  js  noticeable  that  they  fall  veiy  little  with- 
gentlemen.  It  is  not  by  any  means  the  in  the  range  of  his  own  remarks.  For 
moat  ambitious  department  of  authorship,  they  deal  very  little  with  life,  morals, 
bat,  perhaps,  next  to  fine  poetry,  it  is  the  manners.  Neither  do  they  have  any 
most  stable;  the  staple  is  life  and  books:  concern,  like  Lamb's  or  Hazlitt's,  with 
^L"i  ^iffta^^'V''^'^^''''^  '"^'^'?  M^  *°  wo^ks  of  art,  the  great  creations  in  lite- 
ptc\?:"wro'ufd^s;:^en^n^  nature,  or  with  su^  conventionalisms^ 
barlesque,  it  admits  of  pleasantry  and  good-  *"^  ™®'?  "l*^*,^'^  <^^^te.  They  are  de- 
natured ridicule.  It  is  not  exact  or  me-  ^^^^  pnncipally  to  subjects  and  charac- 
chanical  science,  but  the  teienee  of  human  ^"  connected  with  Old  English  litera- 
naiure  and  the  art  of  criticism  (not  of  ture,  like  the  "  Poems  of  Bishop  Corbet," 
books  and  authors  only  but)  of  principles,  "  Walton's    Lives,"    "Elijah    Fenton,** 

Am  J    •lk^^_I_.>         _._  J    1*— ..L:. . 1 A.^  . tt      Al ^  <•  T-k1     •!•         y^ 11    «•      tt     T . 


Mints  out  the  "ources  of  historical  truth  «  p^se    Style    of  Poets,"    "  Letters," 

This  is  all  very  true,  we  think,  as  well  ^^^^  references  and  illustrations  carried 

18  clevcriy  worded.    We  cannot  but  feel  ^^^  to  the  more  quaint  and  early  times, 

that  the  brief  essay,  as    a  medium  of  Those,  indeed,  tliat  are  not  so  conceived 

pleasant  and   pointed  remark,  whether  ^^^  written,  are  of  less  value— for  the 

atirical  or  otherwise,  on  matters  of  lit-  writer  seems  more  parUrulariy  at  home 

emture    and  art,  passions,  morals  and  among  tlie  English  minor  prose  wnters 

manners— the  minor  phases  and  interests  and  poets,  from  the  time  of  Cowley  to 

of  human  life  and  character— has  Iwon  Hazlitt  and  I^imb.     On  such  topics  he 

qnite  too  much  neglected,  bv  both  writers  ^'^^^  with  considerable  point  and  vigor, 

and  readers,  for  many  years.     For  the  >n»cl»  P»nty  of  language,  and  that  sim- 

inculcation  of  what  may  be  called  social  pJ»city  and  equable  flow  which  make  the 

ethics,  it  is  by  far  the  most  attractive  and  IJeculiar  charm  of  the  quiet  essay.     The 

efficient  means.     By  Ilazlitt,  Umb,  and  views  taken,  though  not  always  venr  on- 

Leigh  Hunt,  it  was  employed  principally  ginal,  or  of  wide  scope,  are  nearly  al- 

QD  matters  of  the  arts  and  literary  taste,  ways  just,  and  many  times  felicitously 

or  some  quaint  oddity  of  character  and  urged ;  and  the  information  conveyed  in 

incident ;  but  in  the'hands  of  Addison,  the?o  brief  ]>a|)ers,  tliough  they  do  not 

Steele,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  Mac-  usually  deal  with  the  great  names  and 

kenzie,  it  was   made,  under  an  endless  t^porlis  in  English  letters,  is  botli   inter- 

viriefy  of  forms,  grave  or  pleasant,   a  esting  and  valuable  to  those  not  already 

constant  means  of  instruction  in  morals,  curiously  acquainted  with  their  past  his- 

Next  to  certain  forms  of  poetry,  indeed,  tor\\     In  some  of  his  papers,  the  wnter 

we  do  not  think  any  species  of  writing  sfcms  to  have  had  a  model,  but  the  imi- 

has  so  great  an  influence  in  cultivating  tation  is  not  strong.    The  chief  fault  we 
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have  to  find  is/tluit  he  deals  somewhat  Hazlitt  (turest  critic  of  all)  quotes  a  fine 

too  profusely  in  Hsts  of  names:  serving  pwwge  from  Beaumont,  which  is  a^pa« 

npakindof  "fcflsfc"  of  literary  celebrf-  '^ntly  a  tranalstion  of  Taylort  prose  into 

^-^    !^t^  ^l^^rLA  ^^^  >^f««*.  irxA  tKara  vcrse,  and  made,  too,  merely  by  occasional 

ties,  often  pick^  over  before .  and  there  ^.^^ '  3^^^^  ^f  j^e  words  frob  the  order 

wre  one  or  two  American  auAors,  whom,  i^  which  they  originally  stood.    Taylor  is, 

though  we  highly  respect  them,  he  yet  therefore,  confessedly  a  master  of  poetical 

quite  too  persevenngly  tacks  on  at  the  ^^^^^  This  term  is  sometimes  used  by  way 

end  of  his  catalo^e  of  those,  beyond  ofdubious  praise,  since  most  writing  of  the 

question,  much  their  superiors.  kind  is  a  wretched  farrago  of  such  tinsel 

We  marked  some  excellent  passages  and  faded  ornament  as  would  disgrace  Rm^ 

in  "  Religious  Novels."  "  Amateur  Au-  Fair.  Taylor's  composition  is  of  ouite  adii- 

thors  and  Small  Critics,"  "  Notoriety,"  ferent  grain.    His  style  is  naturally  poetic, 

and  "Letters;"  hut  we  can  only  find  from  the  character  of  his  mind ;  he  had  that 

room  for  a  part  of   the  fine  paper  on  poeticsensibilily  of  feeling  that  saw  beauty 

Jeremy  Taylor.    The  second  pLsage  is  ^"^  .^^«P    "°«^"»"f  /°   everything.    Hie 

It-  **•'  "       tuJ^  -^]r^:nj^«««  imagination  colored  the  commonest  object 

sometW  above  the  recognized  essay  ^^^.^i^h  it  lighted,  as  the  bow  of  pro- 

style;  but  it  will  the  better  show  that  ^j^^  ^^rows  its  tints  over  all  creation; 

thewnter  can  succeed  well  in  quite  a  through  this,  as  a  veil,  every  object  appear- 

difiTerent  style.  ed  bright  and  blooming,  like  the  flowers  oC 

„^        ^  1.     » -1  L    *v        •*•      ry  spring,  or  dark  and  terrible,  like  the  thnn- 

"A  poet  should  be  the  critic  of  Jeremy  der-cfoud  of  summer.     lu  general  hoe 

Taylor,  for  he  was  one  himself,  and  hence  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^       j,^    y^^  l^^d  a  more  genial 

needs  a  poetic  mind  for  his  interpreter  and  f^y        f^^    Seauty    than    for  graSienr, 

eulogist.      Bald    criticism  becomes    still  ^^ough  his  awful  description  of  the  Last 

more  barren  (by  contrast)  when  exercised  jud«nent  is  stamped  with  the  sublime 

on  the  flowery  genius  of  the  prince  of  pul-  f^^^l  ^f  j^j^i^^^l  ^      ^    ^^  ^^^y,       ^^ 

pit  orators.    Taylor  thought  in  pictures,  Rembrandt's  shadows,  terrible  with  excess 

and  his  Ideas  were  shadowed  out  m  lively  ^f    j^^^     ,„  ^^-^^         d  picture  are  cd- 

images    of  beauty.     His    fancy    colored  ig^f^^  all  the  images  oT  terfor  and  dismay, 

his  understanding,  which  rather  painted  f„^j  j^^^  ^  powerful  whole  by  his  sb- 

elaborate  metaphors,  "long  drawn  out,"  ^^^^^  art.    It  is  first  a  solemn  anthem-a 

than  analyzed  ^e  complexity  of  a  problem,  }^^^-^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^j^j^  ^^^ji^l^ .  4^^^ 

or  conducted  the  discussion  of  a  topic,  by  j,^^^  ^j^  imaginaUon)  the  deep  bass  note  of 

logical    processes     The    material  world  ^^e  last  thunder    that    shall    ever    peil 


His    descriptions    are    am  est    palpable,  accumulated  wailing  of  millions  of  evil 
They  have  an  air  of  reality.    His  land  ■        -^^-^^^  ^-^^^  ^„  the  affrighted  ear.     And 

scape  isenveloped  in  a  warm  and  glowing  ^        /^e  trumpet  with  a  silver  sound  is 

atmosphere,  his  light  IS  "from  heaven  blown  several  times,  and  all  is  still.     With 

His  style  is  rich  and  luxuriant     He  is  all  ^^at  a  subtle  power  this  master  plays  on 

grace,  beauty,  melody.     He  does  not  ap-  ^j,^  conscience  of  his  readers!    He  makes 

pear  so  anxious  to  get  at  the  result  of  an  ^^e   boldest  tremble ;    he    magnifies,  he 

argument,  to  fix  the  certainty  of  a  proposi-  reiterates,  until  the  best  of  men  Shall  think 

rreivfd  l^enS^enf  Sr^^mte'Kp!  himself  a  fellow  of  the  vilest  !" 

lL;^:?of leau^rHeT^^^^^^  After  all,  the  .best  trait  in  the  w-rit.r 
tions.  The  thirst  of  his  soul  was  for  the  o<^  these  papers,  la  his  quiet,  genial  sym- 
beauUful.  This  was  with  him  almost  If  %  with  all  that  have  imtten  well- 
synonymous  with  the  good—"  the  first  t"®  stronger,  apparentlv,  for  the  more 
good  and  the  first  fair.'*  obscure — and  the  excellent  moral  tone 
"  Taylor  is  the  painter :  inferior  to  Bar-  pervading  his  columns,  not  the  less  sin- 
row  in  point  of  reason,  and  to  Clark  in  rea-  cere  and  effective  for  his  making  no  noise 
soning;  without  a  tithe  of  South's  wit  or  about  it.  He  acts,  indeed,  upon  the 
epigrammatic  smartness;  less  ingenious  sentiments  implied  in  his  remarks  on  the 
than  Donne  :  he  has  a  fancy  and  style  far  offensive,  all-perfect  moral  characters  ob- 
more  beautiful  than  any  prose  writer  be-  tended  into  religious  novels.  In  short, 
fore  his  time,  and  perhaps  since.  It  has  #»  •  i-^^i  „«i„«.^  :„  «„*:w*i.,  „,««frK«  «r 
been  called  "unmeasured  poetry."  The  ^^.^^'^^]t  ^?l""'.^  \^  entirely  worthy  of 
Edinburgh  Review  and  Colerid/e  (critics  ^>"?  ^"^^^^ '  »^  ^«  more-it  is  worth 
wide  apart)  have  joined  in  pronouncing  stealmg*  as  we  can  testify,  having  lost 
his  writings  more  truly  poetic  than  most  of  two  from  our  table  within  a  week,  by 
the  odes  and  epics  that  have  been  pro-  means  nnknown  to  any  except  to  thoee 
duced  in    Europe  since  his  day..    And  who  took  them. 
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Thk  political  events  of  the  past  month  of  Mexico,  as  slave  territory.    A  formal  and 
have  not  been  of  special  importance,  either  apparently  firm   protest  has   been  made 
at  home  or  abroad.    Nothing  has  occurred,  against  such  action,  by  the  northern  por- 
either  in  Mexico  or  the  United  States,  to  tion  of  the  administration  party.      What 
encourage  the  hope  of  a  speedy  termina-  effect  the  movement  will  have  upon  the 
tioD  of  the  war,  at  present  existing  between  future  legislation  of  Congress,  must,  for  the 
the  two  republics,  nor  does  the  legislation  present,  be  simply  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
of  oar  own  Congress  evince  any  unanimous  The  Mexican  Congress  assembled  at  the 
and   determined  policy.     The  action   of  capitol  in  the  early  part  of  January,  and 
that  body  thus  far,  has  been  hesitating  and  Santa  Anna  was  elected  President  by  a  very 
wavering  to  a  very  striking  and  unusual  small  majority,  and  Gomez  Farias,  Vice- 
degree.     None  of  the  requisitions  of  the  President;  the  two,  as  is  generally  known, 
executive  department,  have  as  yet  been  have  always  hitherto  adhered  to  opposite 
panted,  nor  has  the  war  policy  of  the  parties,  and  been  exceedingly  hostile,  per- 
admioistration  been  explicitly  approved  or  sonally  as  well  as  politically.    No  intelli- 
condemned  in  either  House.    The  Secre-  gence  of  decisive  action,  upon  the  overtures 
tary  of  the  Treasury  applied,  through  the  of  the  U.  S.  Government  for  negociations 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  for  a  tax  for  peace,  has  yet  been  received ;  but  the 
upon  tea  and  coffee,  assuring  Congress  that  message  of  the  late  President  of  Mexico  to 
without  it,  the  financial  measures  necessa-  Congress,  takes  for  granted  a  fixed  deter- 
ry  to  give  vigor  and  success  to  our  arms,  mi  nation  on  the  part  of  that  body  and  of 
coald  not  be  accomplished.    The  House  the  nation,  never  to  treat,  while  any  por- 
of  Representatives  on  the  3d  ult.  declared,  tion  of  the  soil  of  Mexico  remains  in  pos- 
by  the  decisive  of  vote  115  to  4S,  that  such  session  of  the  American  troops.     Letters 
itaz  was  inexpedient.    The  President,  on  have  been   published   from  Santa  Anna, 
the  4th,  sent  in  a  message  to  Congress,  breathing  the  same  spirit ;  and  the  whole 
asking  for  authority  to  raise  ten  additional  tone  of  public  feeling  in  Mexico,  so  far  as 
re^ments  of  regular  troops,  and  for  the  ap-  indications  have  reached  us,  indicates  the 
pointment  of  a  general  officer  to  have  com-  same  determination.     The  Mexican  forces, 
mand  of  all  our  troops  in  the  field,  and  to  at  the  latest  dates,  were  concentrated  at 
serve  during  the  war.    The  latter  branch  San    Luis  de  Potosi,   where  Santa  Anna 
oftheproposition,  after  being  several  times  had   command  of  some   15,000   effective 
adopted,  and  then  rejected  in  the  House,  troops.    The  American  force  will  proba- 
was  finally  set  aside  in  that  body  on  the  bly  not  advance  towards  that  post,  beyond 
0th,  by  a  vote  of  95  to  60  ;  and  in  the  Sen-  Saltillo,  lOU  miles  distant,  where  is  station- 
ate,  it  was  laid  upon  the  tabic  on  the  15th  ed  a  strong  detachment  of  regulars,  under 
by  a  vote  of  2$  to  21.    The  bill  to  raise  ten  GeTi.  Worth.     The  present  movementt 
regiments  of  regular  troops  was  passed  in  indicate  a  speedy  attempt  upon  Vera  Cruz 
the  House  on  the  llth,  by  a  vote  of  1G5  to  — upon  the  city  from  the  land  side,  by  a 
45;  and  it  has  since  been  under  debate  in  strong  force  under  Major-Gen.  Scott,  and 
the  Senate.      A  proposition  to  raise  voliin-  upon  the  Castle,  by  the  U.  S.  Squadron. 
teers  instead  of  regulars,  was  rejected  in  This  seems  likely,  at  present,  to  be  the 
the  Senate  on  the  22d,  by  a  vote  of  27  to  next  decisive  step  of  the  campaign. 
13.    The  final  fate  of  the  proposition  had  The  Legislatures  of  several  of  the  prin- 
Bot  been  determined  in  the  Senate,  at  the  cipal  States  are  now  in  scsHion.      In  New 
time  of  closing  this  summary.      A   bill  York,  the  attention  of  that  body  is  mainly 
aatborizing  the  issuing  of  treasury  notes  to  engrossed  by  the  new  Constitution.    The 
theamount  of  twenty  three  millions  of  dol-  entire  debt  of  New  York,  as  stated  in  the 
Urs,  at  six  per  cent  interest,  passed  the  message  of  the  Governor,  is  ^-1,734,080. 
House  on  the  21st,  by  a  vote  of  167  to  22,  The  debt  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  close  of 
and  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate.     The  the  last  fiscal  year,  was  $40,789,577.     It  is 
administration  has  a  controlling  majority  conceded  that  the  recpi|)t8  of  the  year  have 
in  both  Houses;  and  of  course  the  vascil-  not  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  that 
lation  and  delay  which  have  been  exhibited  will  fall  due  ;  but  it  is  confidently  asserted 
in  regard  to  the  war  measures  of  the  Execu-  that  payment  will  be  made  by  anticipating 
livCjCould  only  have  arisen  from  disaffection  the  revenues  of  the  coming  year.     No  le- 
in  the  ranks  of  the  dominant  party.     That  gislation  thus  far,  in  any  the  States,  calls 
disaffection  has  grown  out  of  the  Anti-Sla-  for  special    notice.      The    total    revenue 
▼ery  feeling  of  the  North,  which  has  been  which  has  been  derived  from  customs  in 
called  forth  by  the -uspicion  that  the  Execu-  the   United  States  from  17b9  to  1S45,  is 
tire  aims  at  the  conquest  and  permanent  an-  stated  at  $^S  18,405,091 . 
BexatioD  to  the  Union,  of  extensive  portions  Satisfactory  evidence  has  recently  been 
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published,  of  the  fact  that,  as  early  as  in  ediy  apocryphal,  narrative  of  a  residence  in 

September,  1S45,  Gen.   Arista,  who    had  the    Marquesas  Islands,  published   some 

cammand    of  the    Mexican  army  in  the  months  since  under  the  title  of  **  Typee." 

northerndepartmentsof  that  republic,  gave  If  the  new  work  resembles  that  book  at 

the  most  positive  assurances  to  Mr.  J.  D.  all,  it  can  not  be  hazardous  to  predict  for 

Marks,  then  U.  S.  Consul  at  Matamoras,  it  a  very  wide  popularity.  We  have  already 

that  the  Mexican  forces  under  his  com-  remarked  the  extraordinary  credulity,  on 

mand  should  not  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  the  part  of  the   English   literary  public, 

provided  the  American  General  would  not  which  suffered  the  marvelous  averments 

send  a  large  body  of  troojis  towards  that  of  "  Typee  '*  to  pass  unchallenged, 
river:  and  that  if  the   Americans  would        We  understand  that  Headley  has  in 

simply  maintain  their  then  present  posi-  preparation  **  Washington  and  his  Gen- 

tion,  upon  or  near  the  Nueces  river,  hos-  erals,'*  upon  the  plan  of  "  Napoleon  and 

tilities  would  most  certainly  be  avoided,  his  Marshals,"  which  has  made  his  name 

We  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  Arista  so  widely  and  popularly  known.     As  in 

solicited  the  aid  of  the  U.   S.   army  to  that  work,  he  will  give    rapid    critical 

detach  the  northern  departments  of  Mexico  sketches  of  the  character  of  each  person 

from  the  republic,  and  to  place  him  at  the  introduced,  illustrated  by  the  prominent 

head  of  the  new  nation   to  be  thus  es-  facts  and  achievements  of  his  life.     The 

tablished.  book  will  probably  be  ready  for  publication 

A  bill  has  been  reported  in  each  House  in  the  spring, 
of    Congress,  placing  $3,000,000  at  the        Mr.  D.  G.  Mitchell,  we  understand, 

service  of  the  President,  to  be  used  at  his  has  nearly  ready  for  the  press  a  volume  of 

discretion,  in  furtherance  of  pacific  nego-  *'  Notes  by  the  Road,"  during  a  tour  in 

tiations  with  Mexico ;  they  are  to  be  called  Europe,  chapters  of  which  have  appeared 

up  at  an  early  day.  at  intervals  in  the  pages  of  this  Rcvievr. 

In  the  Literary   World  there  is  com-  We  have  no  doubt  of  its  favorable  recep- 

paratively  little    intelligence    of  special  tion  by  the  public. 

interest.  Mr.  W.  H.  Prescott's  "  His-  It  is  announced  that  John  A.  Brtan 
tory  of  Peru,"  is  passing  through  the  Esq.  has  in  preparation  a  narrative  of 
press  of  the  Harpers  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Travels  and  Residence  in  Chili  and  other 
and  will  probably  be  given  to  the  public  parts  of  South  America.  Mr.  W.  H. 
by  the  first  of  June.  It  is  arranged  upon  Wheeler  announces  a  volume  of  Con- 
the  same  general  plan  as  the  author's  gressional  sketches,  personal  and  political, 
*'  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  and  will  contain  made  from  materials  collected  during  m 
a  preliminary  view  of  the  civilization  of  residence  of  some  twenty  years  at  the 
the  Incas.  The  materials  which  Mr.  Capitol.  Griswold*8  «*  Prsse  and  Prose 
Prescott  has  had  at  command  for  the  pre-  Writers  of  America "  is  announced  as 
paration  of  this  work,  are  exceedingly  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  We  have'rea- 
abundant  and  valuable.  They  consist  of  son  to  believe  that  it  will  be  a  laborious 
the  manuscript  correspondence  and  diaries  and  valuable  compendium  of  our  best 
of  the  Conquerors,  dispatches  of  govern-  prose  literature.  An  elegant,  illustrated 
ment,  private  letters  from  the  Emperor  edition  of  Halleck's  Poems  is  in  pre- 
Charles  V.,  and  official  records  of  every  paration  by  the  Appletons.  It  is  said  that 
description,  collected  from  the  different  Stephens,  the  traveler,  is  engaged  upon 
cities  of  the  Spanish  colonial  empire,  as  a  new  work  of  which  the  subject  has  not 
well  as  from  the  archives  of  the  mother  been  announced.  Dana*s  Life  of  Wash- 
country.  The  collection  is  the  result  of  ington  Allston  is  advancing  with  all  the 
the  labor  of  fifty  years,  by  three  eminent  rapidity  consistent  with  the  author's  high 
academicians,  and  was  deposited  in  the  standard  of  excellence  in  a  work  of  the 
archives  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  kind.  The  Harpers  are  about  to  issue  a 
at  Madrid :  and  copies  were  made  under  series  of  illustrated  and  elegant  editions 
the  direction  of  that  body  for  Mr.  Prescott's  of  Milton,  Goldsmith,  Thomson,  Cowper, 
use.  We  anticipate  from  this  history  a  and  other  eminent  poets.  They  have  also 
work  of  great  value  and  interest.  The  in  press  a  new  edition  of  Blackstone, 
Conquest  of  Mexico,  by  the  same  author,  edited  by  Wendell ;  Southey's  "  Life  of 
has  been  reprinted  in  English,  in  Paris  as  Wesley,"  edited  by  Coleridge  ;  and  a 
well  as  in  London,  and  has  been  translated  number  of  other  English  works  c^  stand- 
into  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  ard  worth. 

and  in  the  last-named  language  translations         The  Foreign  Intelligence  of  the  month 

have   been   printed   both  in   Madrid  and  has  features  of  considerable  interest  and 

Mexico.    No  higher  testimony  could   be  importance.     Our  advices   from    England 

borne  to  their  historic  accuracy,  as  well  as  are  to  the  '1th  of  January  :  Parliament  was 

to  their  popular  interest.  to  assemble  on  the  lOth  of  that  month  for 

The   Harpers    have   in    press    "  South  the  dispatch  of  business.    Lord  Stawley 

Seas,"  by  Herman  Melville,  intended  is  likely  to  be  the  opposition  leader  in  the 

as  a  sequel  to  the  very  graphic,  but  decid-  House  of  Lords,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
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indiemtioni  that  the  newly  adopted  com-  attractive  than  the  common  drudgery  of 
mercud  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  will  the  Irish  peasant.    The  result  has  been 
meet  with  a  very  earnest  opposition  from  that  the  farms  have  been  forsaken — the 
the  Protection  interest.    There  is  little  crop  for  next  year  is  neglected — potatoes 
danger,  however,  that  it  will  be  disturbed,  are  not  planted  — grain  is  not  sown  : — and 
The  attention  of  the  English  press  and  the  so  there  is  almost  the  certainty  that  next 
public  has    been  excited  to  an  unusual  year  the  failure  of  food  will  be  far  more 
dsgree  by  the  message  of  our  President  at  extensive  and  disastrous  than  it  has  been 
the  opening  of  Congress,  which  has  been  hitherto.    Meantime    subscriptions   have 
Mailed,  especially  tliat  portion  of  it  relat-  been  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
ing to  the  war  with  Mexico,  with  a  bitter-  dom,  and  immense  sums  have  been  raised 
nets  and  unanimity  of  denunciation  seldom  for  the  direct  relief  of  the  suffering  poor, 
witnessed    even  in  London,  where    the  But  all  the  charity  of  the  world  would 
press   is  actually  more  free,  not  to  say  prove  inadequate  to  the  permanent  relief 
reckless*  in  its  censures  than  in  any  other  of  Irish  sufiering.    And  the  wisdom  of 
part  of  the  world.    No  attempts  are  made  Parliament  will  be  sorely  taxed  to  devise 
to  expose  errors  of  fact,  or  false  reasoning  measures  at  once  practical  and  adequate  to 
in  that  document,  but  the  whole  is  pro-  the  emergencies  of  the  case.    The  schism 
nouDceda  **  pyramid  of  lies."  The  passage  in  the  Repeal  ranks  still  continues,  and 
relating  to  the  new  Tariff  is  more  gently  the  breach  between  the  two  sections  seems 
treated,  although  it  is  said  to  fall  far  short  to  be  growing  wider.    O'Connell's  in- 
of  what  ought  to  have  been  said  upon  a  fluence  wanes  with  his  increasing  age, 
lobject    of    such    momentous    interest,  and  a  new  race  is  springing  up  which  will 
especially  to  England.     It  is  very  clear  drive  forward  the  policy  he  has  so  long 
tliat  fears  are  entertained  of  a  return  in  proclaimed,    with  more  headlong  speed 
the  United  States  to  the  policy  of  protect-  .  than  he  has  desired,  and  precipitate   the 
ing  American  Industry :  and  it  is  scarcely  crisis  of  Ireland's  fate.    It  is  impossible 
to  ba  expected  that  such  a  step,  no  matter  that  affairs  in  that  island  should  continue 
bow  earnestly  it  may  be  demanded  by  our  in  their  present  condition  for  many  years; 
OMrn  interests,  would  bo  regarded  with  favor  some  thorough  and  efficient  reform  must 
by  those  in  England  who  can  now  have  be  adopted,  or  England  must  prepare  for 
comparatively  free  access  to  our  ports  for  civil  war.  History  gives  no  warrant  to  sup- 
their  manufactures.    The  recent  addresses  pose  that  this  issue  can  be  avoided^  how- 
of  Mr.  Webster  at  Boston  and  Philadel-  ever  for  a  time  it  may  be  evaded, 
phia  upon  this  subject,  have  aroused  the  The  affairs  of  the  Continent  are  perplex- 
BMst  bitter  and  relentless  enmity  of  the  Brit-  ed,  and  the  prospect  threatening.  The  dis- 
ith  press ;  and  he  is  now  denounced  and  vili-  tensions  betwen  France  and  England  upon 
fled  as  warmly  as  he  has  always  hitherto  the  Spanish  marriages,  when  at  their  height, 
been  eulcK^ized,  by  the   London  journals,  were  adroitly  seized  upon  by  Russia,  as  an 
Parliament  will  be  engrossed  with   Irish  occasion  for  crushing  into  the  earth  the 
•flairs.      The    pressure    of   the    famine,  feebly  glimmering  sparks  of  Polish  nation- 
especially  in  the  South  and   West,  where  ality,  and  the  two  threat  powers  of  western 
the  potatoe  was  the  main  reliance  of  the  Europe  were  astounded  to  find  themselves, 
people,  is  more  severe  than  it  was  last  at  the  very  moment  of  their  fi^rcatest  weak- 
vear,  and  even  in  the  grain  districts  of  the  ness,  thwarted  and  menaced  by  a  common 
North  and  centre,  although  there  is  more  enemy.     It  is  asserted  in  a  quarter  entitled 
food,  its  high  price  keeps  it  out  of  the  to  confidence,  that  so  long  ago  as  in  lb33, 
reach  of  those  who  need  it  most.     The  a  secret  treaty  was  entered  into,  between 
measures  adopted  by  the  o^overnment  for  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria,  to  tlie^fiect 
the  relief  of  the  Irish,  have  proved  to  be  that  upon  the  concurrence  of  certain  cir- 
not  only   inadequate,  but  in  some    very  cumstances,  the  political  existence  of  Cra- 
important    respects  positively   injurious,  cow  should  bo  annihilated  ;  and  this  stipu- 
The  public  works,  such  as  roads,  railways,  lation  has  now  been  fulfilled.    The  task  of 
4k«,  which   were  at  first  undertaken  by  M.  Guizot,  at  the  opening  of  the  Cham- 
irovernment,   have    very  generally    been  bers,  is  one  of  no  common  difficulty.     He 
abandoned,  for  others  of  more  immediate  is  embroiled  with  England,  as  well  as  with 
and  direct  utility,  such  as  the  drainini?  of  the  northern  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  yet, 
bo^s     and     other     wastes,     constructinir  great  confidenre  is  felt  in  his  ability  and 
harbors,  deepening  channels  of  riverH,&c.  prudence,    for   a    safe   deliverance    from 
These  works  are  now  carried  on  to  a  very  all  the  perils  that  environ  France.    The 
great  extent,  and  an  immense  number  of  state  of  Spain  is  as  distracted  as  usual,  and 
the  Irish  poor  find  employment,  with  c^ood  Italy  seem.**  ripe  for  a  general  revolution, 
wages,  upon  them.     Indeed  it  is  found  that  lackini;  only  some  able  and  popular  leader, 
thousands    are  deserting    their    ordinary  The  affairs  of  Switzerland  are  still  unset- 
occupations     for    these,^    in     which    the  tied.     Yet  peace  will,  doubtless,  be  pre- 
stimulus  of  novelty   combinoft,  with   the  served,  in  spite  of  these  untoward  symp- 
certainty  of  payment,  to  make  them  more  toms,  for  the  rich  capitalists  and  baukcrt* 
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of  Europe,  without  whose  aid  war  cannot  the  planet  which  he  discorered.      It  ia 

be  carried  on,  are  all  interested  in  avoiding  stated  that  the  National  Board  of  Education 

it,  and  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  which  in  Ireland,  has  under  its  care  upwards  of 

exercise  a  controlling   influence  over  its  four  thousand  schools,  educating  more  than 

entire  policy,  wisely  understand  that  a  ^e-  half  a  million  of  children.     There  are  in 

neral  war  would  threaten  them  with  de-  Ireland    seventy-four    towns,  no   one   of 

struction.  which  has  less  than  2,500,  and  Kme  of 

The  condition  of  the  people  in  England  which  has  over  10,000,  inhabitants,  without 

is  forcinff  itself  upon  the  notice  of  the  a  bookseller;  and  there  are  six  couptiet 

press  and  the  legislature.     The  London  which  have  neither  a  bookseller  nor  a  libra- 

7%mes  is  gradu^Ty  sinking  back  into  its  ry.     There  is  certainly  room  for  all  the 

former  tone  of  radicalism,  and  is  urging  exertion  which  the  Board  of  Education  can 

measures  upon  the  government,  of  the  most  put  forth.    A  new  and  very  valuable  col* 

sweeping  cnaracter.    It  goes  farther  in  this  lection  of  minerals,  from  Africa,  has  been 

direction  than  any  of  the  other  great  jour-  received  at  the  office  of  the  French  Minis- 

nals  of  London,  but  its  spirit  finds  general  ter  of  War,  comprising  above  2,000  speci- 

syrapathy,  and  indicates  a  prevalent  dispo-  mens,  and  representing  the  entire  geologi- 

sition  to  shape  the  le^slation  of  the  coun-  cal  products  of  the  country.     A  plan  bM 

try  more  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  to  been  proposed  at  the  Hague,  for  draining 

meet  the  necessities  of  her  oppressed  and  the  Zuyder  Zee.      Its  waters  are  to  be 

impoverished  millions.     Parliament  will  separated  from  the  North  Sea  by  mn  im* 

be  forced  to  give  the  matter  at  least  a  por-  mense  dyke.     The  estimated  cost  of  the 

tion  of  its  attention.  work  is  about  $25,000,000.     Fears  hmve 

Of  Literary  novelties,  we  find  little  been  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  Arctic 

mention.     No  new  books  of  any  import-  Expedition,    under    Sir   Jonn   Franklin, 

ance  have  been  issued,  nor  are  any  promis-  which  is  probably  locked  up  in  the  ice  of 

ed.     A  new  volume  of  Southky*8  •  Doc-  the  frozen  regions.     Hon.  T.  Grenvillet 

tor*  has  been  published,  and  will  probably  whose  decease  is  announced,  made  m  will, 

be  at  once  re- issued  in  this  country.    An  in  which  he  said  that,  as  a  great  part  of 

interesting  volume  of  Travels  in  the  Into-  his  truly  splendid  library  h^  been  pnr- 

rior  of  Brazil,  by  Gardner,  has  also  been  chased  from  the  profits  of  a  sinecure  oflke 

published.    A  valuable  history  of  Modern  given  to  him  by  the  public,  he  felt  bonnd 

Italy,  and  especially  of  military  and  politi-  to  give  il  to  the  British  Museum,  for  the 

cal  events  in   that  country,  durii  g,  and  use  of  the  public.     It  is  to  be  regretted 

since  Napoleon's  time,  has  been  issued  in  that  all  the  sinecurists  have  not  an  equally 

the  form  of  Memoirs  of  General  Pepe,  just   sense   of   their  duty  to  the  public 

written  by  himself,  in  which  are  included  The  Bishop  of  Ely  lately  purchased  form 

many    interesting    and  striking  personal  few  shillings  an  old  painting,  which  turns 

sketches  of  the  men  and  incidents  of  the  nut  to  be  a  genuine  likeness  of  Shakspeare. 

French  Revolution.     Two  new  volumes  of  Euc^ene  Sue  has  resumed  his  Memoirs  of  m 

Barrieae*s  Library  of  Memoirs  relating  Valet  de  Chambre,  in  the  Constitutionnel. 

to  the  history  of  France,  during  the  eigh-  It  was  suspended  by  the  proprietors  of  that 

teenth  century,  have  been  printed  in  Paris,  paper,  on  the  ground  of  its  obscenity  and 

Attempts  have  been  made,  with  a  good  immorality.  The  Literary  Gazette  pro- 
degree  of  success,  to  establish  free  schools,  nounces  it  a  miserable  failure.  Balzac  has 
and  free  reading-rooms,  for  the  laboring  just  completed,  in  the  same  paper,  his  new 
classes  in  the  city  of  London.  The  expe-  romance,  entitled  *  Les  Parens  Pauvres'— 
riment,  however,  is  yet  too  recent  and  in-  said,  by  the  same  critical  authority,  to  be 
complete  for  its  results  to  be  predicted  one  of  his  most  remarkable  productions, 
with  any  considerable  degree  of  confidence.  The  French  parliament  allows  between 
The  English  papers  display,  what  seems  JCl5,0rj0  and  i;20,000  per  annum,  to  the 
to  us,  a  very  petty  and  unreasonable  jea-  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  en* 
lousy  of  the  French  discovery  of  the  new  couragement  of  literary  men,  and  gives  an- 
planet,  as  if  they  must,  of  necessity,  carry  nually  nearly  £150,000  for  the  purchase 
national  antipathies  into  the  region  of  of  pictures  and  other  works  of  art.  There 
science.  They  are  now  commenting,  with  are  now  1,302,620  engravings  in  the  Royal 
much  more  malice  than  good  sense,  upon  Library. 

a  note  to  one  of  Leverrier's  works,  in  which        We  would  i^ladly  extend  our  summary  of 

he  insists  upon  the  duty  of  naming  the  the  Foreign  Miscellany  of  the  month,  bnt 

planet  Herschell,  after  its  discoverer;  he  the  late  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  packet* 

IS  charged  with  having  in  this  sought  to  and  the  necessity  of  sending  the  Review 

establish   an    available  precedent  for  his  to  press,  renders  it  impossible  to  do  so. 

own  case.     The  English  are  striving  hard  We  hope    hereafter  to  do  more  justice  to 

to  give  some  other  name  than  Leverrier  to  this  department. 
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Fozm:  ByWuxjAJf  Cctllen  Bryant,  heroic  straddle ;  or  of  those  factitious  ef- 

Pbiladelphia :  Carey  &  Hart,  1846.  fects  of  dresd,  whiskers,  large  eyes,  little 

mouths,  &c.  &c.,  80  frequent  in  these  il- 

That  admirable  works  shouldbe  elegant-  lustrations,  and  evidently  contracted  from 

ly  printed  and  illustrated  hardly  needs  to  a  study  not  of  nature,  but  of  modern  Ger- 

M  remarked.     As  far  as  clear  printing,  man     engravings,    would    perhaus   have 

choice  paper,  and  elegant  binding  will  add  been  avoided  by  the  artist  had  tie  been 

to  the  pleasure  of  a  lx)ok,  these  poems,  of  engaged  on  a  historical  painting  in  which 

the  saddest  and  sweetest  of  our  Lyrists,  his  reputation  was  at  stake ;  but  this  vol- 

btve  received  such  addition.     To  open  a  ume  of  poems  is  certain  to  go  down  to 

fiur  page,  and  read  a  large,  clear,  jetty  let'  posterity,  by  reason  of  the  precious  matter 

tsr,  M  not  only  a  luxury,  but  a  real  help  to  which  it  contains ;  and  along  with  it  go 

the  reader,  who  may  take  in  with  ease,  and  these  very  mediocre  illustrations  with  the 

feel  a  whole  poem  at  a  glance  ;  which  in  a  artist's  na'me  at  the  bottom. 

newspaper,  or  sixpenny  volume,  he  would  

Rid  brokenly  and  with  loss.  First  Principals  of  Chemistry^  for  the 

The  illoftrations  of  this  volume  are,  un-  use  of  Colleges  and    Schools,    With 

happily,  not  in  keeping  with  the  binding  more   than  two  hundred  illustrations, 

and  typography.    The  illustrations  in  the  By  Benjamin    Siiximan   jr.  M.  A. 

edition  of  Longfellow,  issued  by  the  same  Professor  in  Gale  College  of  Science  as 

house,  are  very  beautiful;  but  these  are  applied    to    the    Arts.      New    Haven, 

scarcely  above    mediocrity,   and    by    no  Durrie  &  Peck,  1847.     Boston,  Crocker 

meant  the  things  to  be  expected  from  the  &  Brewster.     Philadelphia,  Loumis  &. 

painter  of  CromwelPs  Iconoclasts.     Not-  Peck, 
withstanding  this  artist  has  produced  an 

historical  picture  full  of  excellence,  per-  That  a  book  of  science  should  be  written 
htpa  indeed  the  best  of  its  kind  ever  paint-  and  issued  at  New  Haven  is  certainly  noth- 
ed  in  America,  namely,  the  picture  of  ing  remarkable ;  the  only  wonder  is  that 
"Cromweirs  soldiers  destroying  the  orna-  there  are  no  more  of  them  from  that 
Bents  of  a  cathedral  ;*'  lately  exhibited  in  source.  Where  Yale  College  is,  should 
New  York ;)  in  these  illustrations  of  Bry-  perhaps  be  the  seat  and  source  of  science 
ant's  poems  he  discovers  nothing  of  the  for  the  country.  Meanwhile  here  is  a  very 
fire  and  genius  of  that  composition.  The  compact  and  very  accurate  treatise  of 
designs  are  full  of  grievous  faults,  not  only  chemistry,  composed  in  great  part  by  the 
of  sentiment  and  idea,  but  even  of  draw-  son  of  the  author  of  the  first  considerable 
ifif^and /oreshortening:  a  thing  not  to  be  work  on  that  science  published  in 
looked  for.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  America.  The  larerer  Chemistry  of  Pro- 
inaccuracies  which  any  eye  may  detect,  feasor  Silliman  diffused  a  knowledge  of 
An  artist  who  values  his  reputation  will  this  liberal  and  inestimable  science  over 
ihow  his  hand  as  well  in  these  as  in  the  country ;  rescued  it  from  pedantry 
works  of  gpreater  note.  No  small  etchings  and  obscurity  ;  made  it  popular  and  re- 
conparable  with  Albert  Durers ;  no  gro-  spectable ;  and  as  a  natural  consequence, 
tesquet  so  elegant  as  Raphaers.  A  mas-  no  science  is  more  studied,  or  belter  un- 
tff's  hand  appears  in  the  least  things ;  a  derstood  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  But 
9onz  of  Shakspeare's ;  a  drawing  of  Salva-  the  books  of  science  esteemed  most  admi- 
tor's ;  a  pen  sketch  of  Da  Vinci ;  every-  rable  in  their  day  fall  quickly  out  of  their 
where,  the  observation  of  truth  and  na-  place  unless  they  are  perpetually  revised, 
tore — the  absence  of  imitation,  the  augmented,  and  expurgated  with  the  ad- 
presence  of  a  disciplined  understanding,  vance  of  knowledge.  The  Chemistry  of 
are  evident.  Lavoisier  and  the  first  editions  of  Berze- 

No  one  has  much  respect  for  what  are  lius  have  taken  their  place  among  histori- 

ralled    *'  fancy   pieces,**    that    is    to  say  cal  matter  upon  the  shelf,  and  the  works 

pieces  which  illustrate  nothing; — nor  for  of  Faraday  and  Graham  succeed  them  up- 

illattrations  which  do  for  poetry  what  po-  on  the  table.     To  keep   pace  in  some  de- 

rtry  must  do  for  itself: — An  illustration  of  gree  with  the  progress  of  theory  and  dis- 

apoem  should  give  only  the  quieter   and  covery  this   new  manual    has  been    pre- 

nore  classical  scenes,  and  if  possible  avoid  pared;  not  exactly  an   ABC   book,  but 

expositions  of  violent  passions  and  emo-  calculated  for  those  who  wish  to  know  the 

tions  ;  because  of  the  inevitable  failure  to  great  facts  and  the  leading  principles  of 

represent  motion  in  picture.    The  appear-  the  science,  as  a  companion  for  the  lecture 

ance  of  the  lay  figure  stiffness,  the  inter-  room,  and  the  study.    The  last  third  of 

mpted  gesture,  the  theatrical  stare,  the  the  volume  is  a  very  concise  and  scien- 
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tific  treatise  of  Organic  Chemistry  by  Mr,  fail.    Yet  "  The  Roman  Traitor,"  while  it 
Thomas  Hunt,  formerly  assistant  in  the  does  fall  greatly  below  Mr.  Bolwer'a  pro- 
laboratory  of  Yale  College,  and  but  late-  duction,  as  a  work  of  imaginative  intellect, 
ly  appointed  Chemist  to  the  Mineralogical  is  by  no  means  a  failure.     It  has  little  of 
survey  of  the  Canadas.     Neither  parts  of  that  vastness,  variety,  and  dusky  tplendor, 
the  volume  enter  much  upon  theory,  or  which  we  have  said  characterize  the  ex- 
detain   the  reader  with  historical  or  hypo-  aggerated,  but  singularly  impressive  de- 
thetical  remarks.    The  authors  are  both  scription  of^the  last  days,  burial,  ami  death 
practical  chemists,  familiar  with  the  the-  of  a  Roman  city ;  but  by  selecting  a  strik- 
ory    and  detail  of  their  science;    a  fact  ing  historical  character,  an  age  nearly  at 
which  will  enable  the  reader  to  put  full  the  height  of  luxury  and  power,  and  m 
confidence  in  the  work.  crisis  in  the  republic;  familiar  to  every 
The  public  have  been  sufficiently  gulled  reader  of  a  common  school  reading'book* 
and  abused  with  sham  treatises  of  chemis-  Mr.  Herbert,  by  the  aid  of  a  very  ample 
try  and  other  sciences,  compiled  by  book-  classic    knowledge,  and    an    imagination 
makers    alike    ignorant    of  science    and  which  sees  its  own  pictures  clearly,  has 
honesty.    It  is  shameful  that  a  people  so  produced  a  book  vigorous,  instructive,  and 
fond  of  truth  as  we  are  should^  in  the  very  full  of  interest.    The  character  of 
knowledge  of  that  very  quality,  be  perpe-  Catiline  is  produced  with  a  good  deal  of 
tualiy  deluded  with  a  class  of  books  useful  power  and  nistoric  truthfulness  ;  and  hit 
only  to  book  traders  and  the  compilers  abandoned,  unhappy, high-souled daughter, 
who  are  employed  by  them.     Fortunately  Lucia,  is  a  creation,  original  and  affecting, 
we  have  had  several  treatises  which  may  though  somewhat  improbable.     The  young 
be  relied  on,  and    which    approach  the  hero  and  heroine,  (lovers :  silieet,  every 
standard  of  modern    theory;   among  the  novel  must  have  a  pair,)  are  of  less  interest, 
most  trustworthy  of  these  are  those  of  but  very  well  drswn.    The  great  consul, 
Kane,  (by  Draper,)  of  Graliam,  and  the  Cicero,    is   well    presented ;    and    many 
less  voluminous  epitome  which  is  the  sub-  glimpses  into  the  structure,  scenes,  and 
ject  of  this  notice.  manners  of   that  Rome  of  the  Republic, 

are  given  with  much  effect.    The  greatness 

The  Roman  Traitor ;  a  Historical  JRo-  of  the  Roman  patriotic  spirit  is  strongly 

mance.    By   Henry  .William   Her-  portrayed   throughout;  nor  have  we  read, 

BERT.    New  York,  Taylor  &  Co.  for  some  time,  a  more  striking  and  affect- 

"M7*  ♦^^i, .,    *i.           1  -^        •4.U           «  ine  scene,   than  that  of  Roman  justice, 

.fZt  ^,h^^y^     }T?    '!    fT  '■  wSere  the  patrician  father  bindshi.  Wx)' 

T-^nV .  hi.  fi!^.''?- "•  °^  ''"^' r*  "  *./"'"„•  ed  "on.  anicondemns  hiB  head  to  f  heblock 

Two  or  three  fictitious  works  from  the  same  .:.'»„i„    ;„  >i. i-u: 

author,  had.  indeed,  possessed  much  in-  T?   r^*^^^',  iV^^**  P!f.?"^:fh  t '""^ 

«««.»<.»  I«j-J..--j      ui           ...    u  .   1      -1  tral  eods — and  his  sister,  with  tears  ana 

fiM^.:T     H              '*«"1T^^    *            ?'  h«r  last  kiss,  severs  his  bands  with  het 

^nJT.hl\    ^f       .^fi'f"       "iT  "i  poniard,  and  gives  to  him  the  dagger,  ihrt 

ulLrZrT-     f^-  °^  n-*^"""  'T,  h     '  he  may  not "  perish  like  a  slave.  byT.Uvi.U 

SnTlw  i"  '^K^^  'S      k'I'     r.  Wow,"  but  stab  himself  to  the  heart. and 

must  not  only  be  a  thorough  scholar,  but  ^j     •..  ^^^  ^  p„i,i„           brother !" 

S,M.T  i^n  .!".l^°'"V°  the  ■mag.nation,  ^,^    ^    >       f    ,,g  j,„„i[  „^       ^^^  ,„g.. 

which  can  withdraw  him,  bodily,  so  far  .           ,,        nassaffes    csoeciallv  amons 

inrmip  Hi.tanfs  nf  the  anHniis  ia  rn  miko  "eui.     iviauy  passages,   especially  amoiiK 

k:!^  i„L  In  „-        f  .K  ^     *   !      Ji  •.  the  sentimental  parts,  are  feeble;  some- 

him  lose  all  vision  of  the  present  with  its  .           n.„:„h  •  other  oassaires  are  some. 

utterly  new  forms  and  customs,  and  be-  YJ^"^'  ,,"^  'i°V„iLF„T^!,^.^h  «,?.!! 

r      .u     .•                   /•  .v  1         •     »  thinK  to  free  in  colorinz,  though  a   true 

come,  for  the  time,  one  of  that  ancient  pie,Sre  of  those  licentious  times  could  not 

id  there   is 
breadth  and 

B;riw«r"liir  w  "^  «"*'  domestic  r.fe.     Mr.  "=;^;';;    gut  we  wrgVad'that  ^"suwc^ful 

fnH   ,;•  Til-     ,""*  «''««'<=,P«''^«Pt"'"'  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  reproduce 

wfr.   Hniw^l^        T  rHJ    K        n  intelligently,  and  with  historic  truth,  any 

were    dusky   and    mist-clouded,   but    all  .•  *    r  ♦u«  «i^^:«^i  «««« 

kindled  and  glowin?-thus  the  better  fitted  P°^'=°"  °^  *'"'  ''^^^  ^'^■ 

Fi?!  TA  i  M  i"?'  fo™' of  » ."  »'"'"*  Trial  and  ,a:ecutU,n  of  Counts  Eg. 

i~Tr.U^    •  .   1%'"^  '^^  Later  Roman  ^^„^  „„^  j,„^„  .    „„/,ft,   ^ei       .f 

Z;„  fi.rjl     „^             "'  B  .    f  "^- '^l  JIntwerp.    Translated  from  the  olrmaK 

magnificence  and  power.  ..But    to    rival  ^  prederick  Schiller,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J. 

Ill  1,!  r  f.u      '^              r'l    Th  "  •  T"l  W.  Morrison,  M.  A.     New  York,  Har- 

all  Its  faults,  was  so  entirely  the  greatest  ^  Broihei4,  1847. 

achievement  of  the  kind  thus  far,  was,  of  ■'                        ' 

course,  not  expected ;   while  to  fall  far  Histories  have  been  written  within  the 

short  of  it  could  seem  little  else  than  to  last  century,  for  so  many  different  pur* 


1847;] 
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poMi  besides  the  timple  and  natoral  one  of 
communicating  knowledge,  the  reader  it 
BnwiUing  to  commit  himself  to  any,  with- 
ootaome  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
aathor*s  character,  and  with  his  probable 
iDtentions.  It  happens,  fortunately  for  the 
iiader  in  this  instance,  that  the  character 
and  Tirtues  of  the  author  are  so  well  known 
ltd  esteemed,  and  indeed  the  fame  of  the 
work  so  well  established,  as  a  history  of 
the  struggles  of  a  brave  people  for  their 
liberty,  by  an  historian  himself  an  enthu- 
liastic  lover  of  freedom,  and  of  humanity, 
the  comment  or  the  eulogium  ol'  the  critic 
ii  hardly  needed  to  call  attention  to  it.  It 
it  declared  by  good  judges  to  be  a  well 
written,  sincere,  and  genuine  history, 
tainted  by  the  spirit  of  no  kind  of  ism, 
bias,  or  political  theory  ;  unless  it  be  too 
peat  a  respect  for  the  faint- hearted  leaders 
ttf  the  brave  Netherlanders. 

Spaniardt  and  their  Country.  By 
Richard  Ford,  author  of  the  Hand- 
book of  Spain.  Wiley  &  Putnam's 
Library  of  Choice  Reading.  No. 
LXXXIV.    New  York,  lfrl7. 

In  the  present  condition  of  criticism, 
when  literary  philanthropism  eulogizes 
ererytbing  thst  has  the  least  apparent 
ipeck  of  good  in  it,  and  if  the  contents  of 
I  book  are  too  bad  or  silly  to  be  spoken  of, 
the  ready  made  eulogy  is  projected  over 
the  typography  and  binding,  it  is  of  little 
hsne6t  to  an  author  to  praise  his  book, 
without  presenting  by  way  of  proof  some 
considerable  portion  of  its  contents ;  but 
n  in  this  instance  our  limits  forbid  quo- 
titions  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
vnial  common-places,  and  simply  say  that 
We  have  seldom  read  a  more  entertaining 
traveler's  book  than  this.  The  style  is 
English,  and  spirited;  the  remarks  on 
nanntfrs  full  of  observation,  (though  some- 
times interlarded  with  a  kind  of  jockey 
Mrcasm.  tasting  of  tiic  stable  and  the  ken- 
lel ;)  and  the  matter  of  the  )>ook  instruc- 
tive; presenting  a  very  lively  picture  of 
the  Spaniards  and  their  country.  The 
aathor  is  an  Ennelishman,  and  the  book  it- 
self to  all  ap|>earancc  a  reprint. 

Memoir »  and  Esnayriy  illustrative  of  Art, 
IMerature^  and  Social  Manners.  Hy 
Mrs".  jAMKsr.w.  No.  LXIV.  of  Wiloy  & 
Putman's  Library  of  CMioice  Heading. 
New  York,  lS-17.* 

This  volume  contaigs  several  agreeable 
•ways,  f»ne,  on  the  House  of  Titian,  an- 
other a  critical  Memoir  of  Adelaid 
Kemble,  an  ar*re!»s  and  singer  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Kemble  family  ;  an  account  of  the 
Xanthtan  marbles  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
00  the  genius  of  Washington    Allston ; 


"Woman's mission,'*  and  Woman's  Posi- 
tion; and  a  sixth  on  the  relative  posi. 
tion  of  Mothers  and  Governesses  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  author  of  these  well-known  Essays 
has  the  merit  of  sentiment  without  senti- 
mentality ;  taste  without  fastidiousness ; 
learning  without  pedantry.  She  is  full  of 
human  sympathy  without  being  a  hu- 
manitarian, and  can  eulogize  an  artist  or 
a  man  of  letters,  without  making  herself 
or  her  subject  ridiculous. 

Arithmetic y  in  Tiro  Parts.  Part  First, 
Advanced  Lessons  in  Mental  Arith- 
metic. Part  Second,  Rules  and  Exam* 
pies  for  Practice  in  Written  Arithmetic. 
For  Common  and  High  Schools.  By 
Frederic  A.  Adams,  Principal  of 
Dummer  Academy,  Lowell.  Published 
by  Daniel  Bixby,  1846. 

A  good  school-book  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  write ;  but  when  once  it  has  been 
written,  and  has  approved  itself  of  genuine 
merit,  its  usefulness,  whether  we  regard 
the  extent  or  permanency  of  it,  is  very 
great.  In  a  country  where  education  is  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance  as  it  is  with 
us,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  scrutinize  the 
merits  of  school-books  too  closely,  or  to 
reward  too  highly  the  author  of  one  which 
has  been  thoroughly  thought  out,  and  skill- 
fully adapted  in  its  details.  *  Euclid'  has 
maintained  its  position  in  the  schools  for 
ages ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  *  Col* 
burn's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  may 
nut  be  studied  by  American  boys,  one 
thousand  years  hence,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia — some  may  hope*  in  the  **  Halls 
of  the  Montezumas !"  These  thoughts 
have  been  suggested  to  us  by  an  inspection 
of  the  book  before  us.  Weliave  examined 
it  with  care,  and  with  much  satisfaction  ; 
its  methods  are  evidently  founded  on  a 
vigorous  and  thorough  analysis,  and  com- 
prise some  valuable  improvements  on 
those  taught  in  the  old  arithmetics.  The 
author  has  devoted  half  the  work  to 
menial  arithmetic.  Wisely  enough — for 
facility  in  calculation  is  an  unspeakable 
convenience;  or  rather  it  would  be,  if  our 
schools  iisc(j  arithmetics  which  would 
pive  the  proper  development  to  the  math- 
ematical faculty.  Then  again,  the  princi- 
ples inv(>lved  in  nu>st  of  the  imjuirtant 
rules  are  explained  in  the  first  part. 
Anf»thcr  noticeable  merit;  for  teachers 
universally  find,  we  think,  that  hov!«  com- 
prehend  these  principles  more  readily  in 
examples  which  they  can  manage  menially, 
thati  in  those  which  require  the  slate  and 
pencil.  When  these  are  once  thoroughly 
mastered,  they  can,  of  course,  be  U5>ed  in 
any  way.  It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that 
the  author  has  arranged  his  subjects  in  the 
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order  of  their  dependence;  and  he  has  whataffectedlypreientedinthebeginiiiDg» 
succeeded  (in  some  important  particulars,  with  a  mantle  classically  thrown  oTer  bar 
better  than  most  writers  of  some  works)  in  shoulders,  and  hand  pressed  upon  her  bo- 
fixing  on  the  truly  scientific,  and,  there-  som,  as  if  to  give  emphasis  to  the  expret« 
fore,  the  simplest'  methods ;  and  the  sion  beneath  :  '*  Henceforth,  to  holier  pur- 
several  series  of  questions  are  so  arranged,  noses,  I  pledge  myself — ^meaning  that  she 
as  to  lead  by  natural  steps  from  easy  and  has  married  a  missionary.  We  don't  ob- 
simple,  to  difficult  and  complex  processes,  ject  to  the  fact,  (which  is  highly  praiae- 

It  is  mostly  in   the  part   devoted   to  worthy,)  but  to  the  expression  in  that 

**Jldsntal  Arithmetic,*^  that  the  peculiar  place.    What  is  it  to  the  profane  readere 

excellencies  appear.    The  author's  design  of  **  Fanny  Forester's"  stories  ? 

and  plan  will  be  apprehended,  in  a  mea-  — 

sure,  from  the  following  extracts.  Hie    Siitere  of  Charity ,   2   vols.   gilt. 

*<  It  (the  Arithmetic)  should  habituate  Julia  Ormonde  1  vol.  gilt    Dannigm. 

the  pupil  to  perform  with  ease  and  readi-  New  York, 
ness,  mental  operations  upon   somewhat 

large  numbers."  Well  told  stories,  serving  to  illnstieta 

*<  It  should    present   these   operations  the  tenets  and  practice  of  the  Roman  Cath- 

in  their  natural  form,  freed  from  the  in-  olics.    Beautiful  presents  the^  will  make 

verted  and  mechanical    methods   which  to  the  followers  of  that  denomination  ;  bot 

belong,   of    necessity,   to   operations   in  we  cannot  say,  that  we  think  they  are 

written  arithmetic."  likely  to  win  over  many  converts.     Ae  ie 

**  It  should  train  the  student  to  such  a  usual  in  most  of  these  books,  much  etrcee 

power  of  apprehending  the  relations  of  is  laid  upon  the  unity  of  the  church,  witb- 

numbers,  as  shall  give  him  an  insight  into  out  adverting  to  the  reason  of  that  unity, 

the  grounds  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic;  to  wit — implicit  obedience  to  the  will  ii 

and,  consequently,  shall  relieve  him  from  one  man,  or  set  of  men,  which  will  insure 

dependence  on  these  rules."  unity  everywhere.    To  those  who  are  de- 

fn  a  word,  the  work    is  an  unusually  sirous  of  information  on  the  doctrinee  of 

skillful  union  of  the  mental  calculation,  that  communion,  they  convey  mueh  infor- 

first  particularly  and  exclusively  taught  by  mation  in  an  agreeable  form. 

Colburn,  with  the  old  system  of  rules,  — 

considerably  improved.    And  when  it  is  Palmo's  Itauait  Opera. — ^The    Ital- 

remarked,  ian  Opera  being  a  purely  scenic  and  muei- 

..  Which  i.  as  true.  „  troth  ha.  been  of  ^VC'^tTal^Tti'llr  f^r'^-Sli^S 
'  and  a  sense  of  musical  expreseion.  Tboee 
that  one  half  of  the  hopeful  young  gentle-  who  have  a  taste  for  this  mode  of  repre- 
men  graduating  from  our  cfolleges,  have  senting  the  harmonies  of  love  and  the  die- 
but  a  shabby  acquaintance  with  arithmet*  cords  of  hate  by  the  concords  and  dise- 
ical  **  deductions,"  it  will  not  appear  greements  of  musical  notes  modulated  on 
without  reason,  that  we  beg  the  generation  a  theme,  will  find  pleasure,  if  not  extreme 
that  is  to  instruct  the  generation  that  is  to  gratification  in  the  Operatic  Drama  ;  to 
be,  somewhat  more  essentially  in  the  say  nothing  of  scenery  carried  to  the  pitch 
principles  of  this,  or  some  other  scientific  of  a  perfect  delusion,  and  of  a  graceful 
book  as  good.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  depicting  of  the  passions  by  gesture  and 
that  this  study  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  attitudes.  Apart  from  any  opinion  of  the 
quickening  the  youthful  mind  of  the  Opera  as  it  is  managed  in  New  York  particu- 
nation."  larly,  we  cannot  but  think  it  an  agreeable 

and  by  no  means  an  immoral  entertainment. 

Alderbrook ;  a  collection  of  Fanny  For-  It  brings  reputable  persons  together  to  en- 

reeier'a  Village  Sketches,  Poems,  8ce,  joy  a  very  elegant  sort  of   trifling,  not 

By    Miss   Emily  Chubbuck,  2  vols,  without  its  use,  perhaps,  and  cultivates  an 

Boston,  W.  D.  Ticknor  fie  Co.  ear  for  music,  or  creates  one  where  it  did  not 

exist.     Assemblages  of  this  kind  have  the 

We  must  confess  we  could  never  discover  credit  of  promoting  a  humane  and  social 

any  of  that  great  merit  in  this  lady-s  writ-  spirit,    if   they    do    nothing    better;  the 

ings,  which  certain  papers  have  accorded  church  is  too  sacred  a   place  for  the  ex- 

to  them.     She  is,  however,  generally  sim-  change  of   courtesies,  or  the  display  of 

pie  and  natural  in  her  style,  and  these  graces,  the  lecture-room  tasks  the  under- 

sketches  will  prove  interesting  to  young  standing,  and  the  theatre  rouses  if  it  does 

people.    They  are  a  sort  of  farewell  con-  not  often  allay  and  purify  the  sympathies; 

tribution  to  literature  ;  judging  from  the  but  for  a  harmless,  sparkling,  folly,  com- 

likeness  of  the  authoress,  which  is  some-  mend  us  to  the  Opera. 


The  late  arrival  of  the  steamer  has  prevented  our  f umishing  the  prices  of  metals. 
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its  legal  guardianship  the  public  treasure ;  national  hatred,  to  take  by  force  what  he 

while,  supported  by  an  obsequious  popu-  failed  to  obtain  by  art    The  sturdy  firm- 

lace,  he  thundered  anathemas    against  ness  of  the  Senate  saved  the  country 

an  insubordinate  Senate,  and  obliterated  from  this  great  iniqoity ;  and  it  soon  be- 

from  its  journal  the  record  of  his  con-  came  apparent  that  "  clear  and  unques- 

demnation.    His  patronage  transmitted  tionable     were  used  in  a  Pickwickian 

his  retainers  and  his  principles  to  his  sense  and  by  no  means  hindered  the 

successor,  who,  with  a  different  nature  President  from  being  content  with  a  half 

and  a  different  kind  of  capacities,  some-  of  the  tohole  of  Oregon. 

what  ludicrously  strove  to  ape  the  impera-  Was  it  from  mere  chagrin  at  being  so 

tive  strides  of  his  master.    The  nation  headed  off  and  baffled,  that  he  turned 

bore  with  the  lion ;  but  it  revolted  against  again  to  vent  his  spleen  with  more  safety 

the  delegated  authority  of  the  fox.  on  a  feebler  foe  ?  Was  he  animated  with 

A  sad  and  humiliating  interregnum  of  the  hope  of  blending  the  purple  glories 

vacillation  and  folly,  extravagant  preten-  of  war  with  the  paler  lustre  of  diplomatic 

sion  and   feeble  action    disgusted   the  honors  ?    Did  he  think  to  obliterate  the 

friends    of   constitutional    liberty  ;    the  memory  of  his  defeat  in  the  North,  by 

puppet  of  a  faction,  obnoxious  to  none  expanding  with  violence  and  bloodshed 

DV  reason  of  his  insignificance,  finaDy  the  limits  of  our  Repubfic  over  the  ter- 

united  the  suflfttiges  of  his    distracted  ritory  of  our  southern  sister  ?    Or  were 

party ;  and  tlie  nursery  rhyme  of  the  lion  there  impulses  in  his  breast  of  a  still 

and  the  unicorn  fighting  for  a  crown,  more  unjmtriotic  spirit,  of  a  darker  policy, 

will  best  exemplify  and  portray  the  re-  of  a  more  criminal  ambition  ? 

suit.  Texas  held  to  the  Nueces,  but  claimed 

Happily  seated  above  his  peers,  this  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  against  the  equal 

person  hastens  to  display  the  superiority  claim  and  the  actual  possession  of  Mex- 

of  fortune  over  merit,  by  announcing  his  ico  ;  and  while  Congress  had  declared 

accession  to  *'  this    distinguished  con-  the  limits  of  Texas  a  matter  for  negotia- 

sideration,"  at  an  eariier  age  than  the  tion,  the  President,  eluding  its  restnunt 

most  eminent  of  his  predecessors.    The  by  not  asking  its  leave,  determined  to 

diffidence  of  his  ability  to  discharge  the  seize  on  the  disputed  territory  to  the  ut- 

duties  of  his  high  station,  which  he  so  termost  limits  which  negotiation  could 

modestly  expressed  and  his  supporters  so  possibly  give,  and  planted  his  cannon  mt  a 

keenly  felt,  nas  been  amply  justified  by  point  whence  they  shortly  after  battered 

the  event,  and  has  redounded  equally  to  a  Mexican  town.    The  collision  which 

the  honor  of  his  frankness  and  his  pene-  this  position  rendered  inevitable,  was  be- 

tration.*  gun  by  our  troops.    The  insane  cry  of 

Endowed  with  no  beneficent  genius  to  American  blood  shed  on  American  soil, 

bless  his  kind,  yet  feverishly  anxious  to  extorted  from  Congress  an  act  whose 

signalize  the  fleeting  years  of  his  power,  false  recital  laid  to  tne  charge  of  Mexico 

and  duly  admonished  of  the  coming  of  the  war  tlie  President  had  begun :  and  un- 

that  official  ni^ht  when  no  man    can  der  its  authority  he  hastened  to  execute 

work,  he  has  shown  an  activity  in  evil-  his  schemes  of  conquest, 

doing  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  his  A    general    with    a   thousand    men 

bitterest  foes.  hastened  through  a  thousand  miles  of 

Strong  in  the  confidence  which  igno-  forest  to  Santa  Fk ;  a  sloop-of-war  ap- 

rance  inspires,  he  essayed  in  the  unproved  peared  off  Monterey,  and  a  detachment  of 

arms  of  diplomacy  to  measure    passes  marines  marched  to  the  City  of  An^ls  ; 

with  Great  Britain,  for  an  uncultivable  a  pusillanimous    governor   of   l^xico 

"  wholeness  of  wilderness  "  which  abler  flea ;  and  without  me  firing  of  a  gun,  in 

administrations,  if  patriotic  enough  to  virtue  if  these  acts,  California  and  New 

desire,  had  not  been  skillful  enough  to  Mexico,  ten  degrees  square,  and  peopled 

win.    From  no  trouble  of  conscience,  as  by  100,000  inhabitants,  were  treatea  as 

having  at  the  risk  of  bloodshed  asserted  conquered  territory.      The   conquering 

a  claim  but  partially  founded  in  equity,  commanders,  in  July  and  August,  at  Mon- 

but  simply  from  discovering  that  he  had  terey,  the  City  of  Angels  and  Santa  F^,  i»- 

mistaken  his  vocation,  he  turned  to  in-  sued  their  proclamations,  whose  similar- 

voke  the  aid  of  the  coarser  and  more  fa-  ity  sufficiently  refers  them  to  a  common 

miliar  weapons  of  popular  passions  and  origin.   They  concur  in  declaring  the  de- 

*  See  Inaugural  Address. 
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partments  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  tual  popular  rcsistanco;  and  the  mur- 
in  their  full  limits,  to  belong  to  the  United  murs  of  discontent  die  away  in  the  dis- 
Statos ;  in  promising  the  inhabitants  per-  tance,  long  ere  they  could  reach  us. 
feet  securitv  of  freeSom  and  property ;  in  We  must  assume,  tiien,  that  the  people 
assuring  tnem  of  the  intention  of  the  of  California  and  New  Mexico  have  ac- 
United  States  to  provide  them  wWi  free  cepted  the  terms  ofFcred  by  the  procla- 
goremmentSf  similar  to  its  other  tern-  mations — and  that  awed  by  our  arms, 
tones.  Stockton  calls  on  the  people  to  or  won  by  our  blandishments,  they  have 
elect  their  magistrates,  and  proclaims  submitted  to  a  force  which  tliey  found  it 
himself  protector  till  the  definitive  es-  vain,  or  wliich  tlioy  felt  disinclined  to  re* 
t&blishment  of  the  promised  government ;  sist.  It  is,  therefore,  a  conquered  terri- 
while  Kearney  continues  Uie  existing  tory,  received  into  tlie  allegiance  and  pro* 
officers,  hut  tenders  the  oath  of  al-  tection  of  the  conqueror;  and  as  such,  the 
legiance,  claims  the  inhabitants  as  cUi^  ProKident  in  his  messafre  regards  it. 
zcns  of  the  United  States,  and  denounces  The  legal  results  of  Uiis  state  of  things 
the  penalties  of  treason  against  those  in  have  been  the  subject  of  embittered  con- 
arms  against  bis  authority.  troversy,  though  Uiere  would  seem  little 

In  each  territory,  regular  governments  difficulty  in  defining  the  rights  and  regu- 
are  in  full  and  undisturbed  operation,  or-  lations  wliich  the  law  of  nations  derives 
Pfanized  under  the  forms,  though  hardly  from  the  conquest,  submission  and  accept- 
imbued  with  the  spirit,  of  American  ance  of  a  hostile  province, 
liberty.  The  Or^^auic  Law,  purporting  The  presence  of  our  victorious  eagles, 
to  have  been  ordained  by  the  government  when  resistance  has  subsided  into  sub- 
of  the  United  States  for  the  territory  of  mission,  seems  clearly  to  carry  with  it 
New  Mexico,  merits  a  closer  examination  the  national  sovereignty.  For  allegiance 
by  its  elaborate  minuteness  of  detail,  and  is  tiie  correlative  of  sovereignty,  which 
that  final  and  permanent  aspect  which  is  Uie  right  to  command  obedience,  and 
belies  the  temporary  character  it  assumes  involves  duty  of  protection.  Where  that 
on  its  face.  In  it  we  recognize  tlio  can  no  longer  be  afforded,  obedience  can 
lineaments  of  our  venerable  Constitution,  no  longer  l^  exacted ;  and,  consequently, 
and  smile  to  see  the  forms  of  liberty  im-  allegiance  can  no  longer  exist.  To  de- 
posed as  a  boon  by  tlie  despotism  of  a  mand  obedience  of  people  beyond  the 
conqueror.  sphere  of  pnitection,  and  in  the  power  of 

A  gD\'emor  supported  by  his  secreta^  the  enemy,  would  be  to  ex-pect  the  \'an- 

ries  of  war  and  tne  treasury ;  supreme  quished  to  subdue  the  victor,  and  the 

and  inferior  tribunals  for  tlie  interpreta-  weak  to  subvert  the  law  which  subjects 

tioD  of  the  law ;  a  legislative  body,  con-  him  to  the  strong.    By  the  military  oc- 

stituted  with  all  the  fonns  of  an  upper  cuiMtion  of  a  province  and  the  submis- 

and  a  lower  chamber,  tlie  terms  of  whose  siuu  of  tlie  inhabitants,  tliough  the  vtbt 

members  respectively  continue  for  four  rage  in  otlier  jMirts  of  the  empire,  lun  it 

and  two  years ;  constitute  tlie  a{)paratus  has  ceased  ;  ^'  Oy  the  surrender^  tlie  inha- 

of  a  government  which  has  sprung  up  in  bitants  p:iss  under  u  tinnporary  allegiance 

the  wilderness  like  the  prophet's  gourd,  to  the  conquering  goveruiiient.''*    It  fol- 

ils  officers  support^Kl  by  coiu|)eteiit  sala-  Iowh  the  jKJwer  to  t'lilorco  <)tedienco,ard 

ries,  and  its  powers  unlimited,  save  by  the  duty  to  afford  protcctitm.     The  war 

th:*  sole  condition  that  it  can  enact  no  is  cousidorod  just  on  lK)th  sides ;  might  is 

hiw  inconsistent  with  those  of  tlie  United  taken  lor  tiic  iiuiox  nilhcr  than  tlie  source 

Slates;  and  tliu  whole  is  authfiilicated  of  right;  and  the  |k)W(T  to  com})i>l  oIkj- 

as  **dnne"' by  virtue  of  authority  con-  diencc  is  hol« I  to  provt' the  right  to  require 

krrt'd  <..:  its  author  by  the  GoLcrnmtiU  of  it.     (.'oncjiiest  nuiy  l)e  the  niotliorol  legi- 

f'u   Vnit'tl  St*i!i.^»  tinuit(»  jioviTunicnt :   but  its  portentous 

Congress  hiis  certainly  authorized  no  olVspring  isiinsha(kl"d  des|)otisni.     'i'his 

such  pn)cei'dings  ;   we  must  then  look  result  is  more  easily  acquiesced  in  by  the 

♦or  th(.'  authority  whence  tl^-y  emanated,  reason,  when  the  submission  is  in  piirsu- 

tii  the  l*resi«lent  and  his  cabinet.  ance  of  a  proclamation,  a  in»inil'e»lo,  or  a 

Tiies-e  govennncnts  are  claimed  by  the  capitulation,  and  tiiese  fall  within  tlie  ac- 

Adniini.-tration  to  have  gone  quietly  into  kuo\vletlgt?d  province  of  a  more  military 

opt^nition.     We  hear,  in  fact,  of  no  etFec-  commander.f    From  that  lime  tht-y  be- 


4  Wheat  R.  254,  Wheat  Int.  Law,  ^SfU^ng.  j  Wheat.  Int  Law,  pt.  iii.  c.  ;i  cO. 
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come  subjects  of  the  conquering  power,  leaves  in  full  force  the  eivU  law,  till 
and  are  "  bound  by  such  kiws,  ana  such  changed  by  some  positive  act  of  the  new 
on]y  as  it  may  recognize  or  impose ;  for  sovereien,    Foreig^jurists  reiterate  these 
when  there  is  no  protection,  or  allegiance,  principles,  and  we  inherit  them  with  our 
or  sovereignty,  there  can  be  no  cuum  to  European  civilization, 
obedience."  In  despotic  countries  no  question  can 
But  the  allegiance  which  conquest  arise  respecting  the  branch  to  which 
confers,  is  only  and  confessedly  tempo-  these  high  powers  appertain.  In  England 
rary.*    Though  it  divest  the  vanquished  the  prerogative,  drawn  from  precedents  of 
of  his  title  to  the  province^  it  bestows  the  Tftdors  and  Plantagenets,  vests  the 
only  an   inchoate   and  imperfect   right  conquests  of  the  nation,  and  the  power  to 
on  the  victor.    He  may  proclaim  or  an-  rule  them  in  the  King :  and  this  is  not 
nul  what  laws  he  sees  fit,  but  their  force  the  first  jewel  of  the  crown  to  which  our 
is  limited  and  contingent.    In  a  word.  Presidents  have  turned  a  furtive  but  long- 
his  rights  are  absolute  during  the  war  or  ing  glance.  Mr.  Polk,  dazzled  by  its  splen- 
the  occupancy,  but  entirely  dependent  dor  or  bctraved  by  his  ignorance,  has 
for  ultimate  validity  on  the  final  result,  arrogated  to  himself  the  highest  preroga- 
Tbe  ori^n  of  the  right  is  now  manifest  tives  of  sovereignty.     He  has  invested 
in  its  effects — it  is  a  right  of  occupancy  his  subordinate  officers  with  the  robes  of 
resting  on  force,  conferring  temporary  the  Dictator  and  the  Protector — ^he  has  by 
allemance  and  power — ^but  that  power  his  mere  will  prescribed  laws  to  prostrate 
liable  to  be  obliterated  in  all  its  effects  by  and  submissive  provinces,  and  reared  on 
the  final  settlement; — conquest  confers  the  the  ruins  of  the  fabric  of  Mexican  em- 
righi,  which  the  peace  only  confirms.  pire    an    elaborate    structure   of  civil 
^ut  though  conquest  and  submission  government,  replete  wiUi  all  the  attributes 
give  such  ample  poioers,  no  further  change  of  power  wrested  or  stolen  from  the  con- 
is  effected  than  the  alteration  of  the  poTi-  stitutional  guardianship  of  Congress, 
tical  condition  of  the  people,  aiid  the  laws  We  are  aware  how  much  "  aid  and 
which  relate    to  their  political  rights,  comfort"  the  enemy  may  draw  from  a 
With  the  fabric  of  their  former  govern-  knowledge  of  the  bounds  of  Presidential 
ment  fall  the    privileges  it   conferred,  power ;  but  high  considerations  of  public 
The  relations  of  the  citizens  to  their  for-  duty  forbid  us  to  be  silent.    We  would 
mer  political  functionaries,  or  rulers,  are  gladly  disarm  our  remarks  of  all  edge  of 
dissolved,  and  the  rights  fk)wing  from  severity.     Charity  cannot  fail  to  plead 
them  are  cut  off  at  the  fountain,  but  those  the  eariy  age  at  which  he  received  this 
of  the  citizens  to  each  other,  their  civil  distinguished  consideration,  the  res  dura, 
rights  and  personal  immunities,  and  the  et  regni  novitas,  to  a  mind  originally  of 
general  laws  of  the  land  survive  the  de-  no  very  expanded   compass,  and    con- 
luge  of  conquest,  and  operate  unimpaired  tracted  by  long  converse  with  the  lower 
tillabrogated  by  the  foreign  power.    The  departments  of  the  law  :  and  the  amiable 
existing  laws  are  recognized  by  silence  ;  diffidence  with  which  he  assumed  his 
they  continue  unless  repealed ;  for  con-  early  honors  will  strongly  incline  us  to 
quest  itself  docs  not  repeal  them,  else  the  tenderthe  apostolic  consoling  extenuation, 
bonds  of  civil  society  would  be  severed,  "  And  now,  brethren,  I  wot  that  through 
and  anarchy  and  riot  rule  the  liour.f  ignorance  ye  did  it."    But  that  "  an  evil 
Our  domestic  expositions  of  the  law  of    disposition  makes  up  for  youngness  in 
nations,  then,  concur  in  declaring  thai  years" — mal'Uia     supplet    <£tatem  is    a 
conquest,  submission,  and  firm  possession  venerable    maxim  ;  attempted    conccal- 
transfer  a  title  to  all  the  powers  of  sove-  ment  reveals  the  consciousness  of  guilt ; 
reignly  to  "  the  new  power  of  the  StatCy'*  and  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  some 
inchoate,  however,  till   peace  makes  it  glimpse  of  the  enormity  of  his  usurpa- 
^^firm  and  stal)le ;"  but  till  then  all  the  tions  has  ere  this  shed  its  ray  in  the  dark 
attributes  of  sovereignty  are  vested  in  the  and  empty  chambers  of  his  mind.     We 
new  sovereign,  unlimited  in  extent,  though  freely  impeach  him  before  the  American 
defeasible  in  quality,  and  liable  to  be  an-  people  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
nulled  by  the  doctrine  of  post  luminium;  against  their   liberties   and  honor;   and 
yet  tlie  change  of  sovereignty  by  con-  no  supple  evasions  or  agonizing  contor- 
quest,  while  it  destroys  the  political  law,  tions  will  avail  him  to  escape  his  doom,  or 

•  10  Stat.  Pap.  132.  1  Pet.  R.  542. 

t  1  Bl.  Com.  107,  Cowp.  R.  209,  1  Pet.  R.  542. 
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to  tear  from  his  ehonldere  this  shirt  of  reconqnest,  or  sarrender  at  the  end 
Nessns.  of  the  war:  and  if  neither  occur, 
The  Constitution  confers  on  the  Govern-  the  acts  of  the  Government  are  valid 
ment  of  the  United  States  the  capacity  from  tlie  date  of  the  proclamations. 
of  sustaininff  all  the  relations  of  peace  The  effect  of  peace  or  of  a  treaty  is 
or  war  nsnuly  appertaining  to  civilized  then,  not  to  pass  a  title  bat  to  confirm  a 
nations.  In  respect  to  other  nations,  it  defeasible  one  already  vested. 
maices  this  nation  a  unit:  it  associates  it  Bat  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
to  the  great  repubUc  of  European  and  before  explained,  though  these  territories 
American  states ;  and  in  so  doing  it  are  at  the  absolute  disposal  and  subject 
vests  it  with  the  powers  and  subjects  it  to  the  legislation  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  oxitrol  of  tne  law  of  nations,  the  till  its  auUiorized  organs  have  announced 
unwritten  wisdom  of  the  civilized  world,  their  dissent,  the  pre-existing  law  con- 
By  this  Constitution  an  act  of  Congress  tinues  to  define  ana  secure  the  rights  of 
mav  place  the  United  States  at  war  with  the  inhabitants.  They  become  laws  of 
a  foreign  state ;  and  that  act  vests  the  the  United  States — for  they  must  be  the 
nation  with  all  the  belligerent  rights  of  laws  of  some  sovereign  power  else  they 
acquisition,  aggression  or  defence  which  would  be  witliout  a  sanction — they  must 
the  laws  of  nations  reeognize.  However  emanate  from  some  autliority  by  which 
immoral  or  ngCTessive,  they  are  covered  they  may  be  enforced.  Territory  thus 
by  a  technical  vaUdity  which  exempts  acauired,  says  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
tfiem  from  the  charge  and  the  punish-  Judge  Story,  is  not  entitled  to  self- 
ment  of  illegality.  government,  nor  is  it  subject  to  the  juris- 
The  right  to  acquire  territory  by  con-  diction  of  any  state.  It  must  tlicrefoie 
quest  is  one  of  the  results  of  war ;  and  be  under  the  dominion  of  the  Union,  or 
tne  Constitution,  by  vesting  the  govern-  it  would  be  without  any  government  at 
ment  it  created  witn  the  power  of  waging  all.  The  power  to  ^vem  is  involved  in 
war  and  concluding  treaties,  may  be  the  capacity  to  acquire  territory  by  con- 
deemed  to  have  bestowed  the  right  of  quest  or  treaty:  it  must  enure  to  the 
acquiring  territory  by  conquest  as  well  as  body  for  whom  and  by  whom  the  acquisi- 
iy  cessiaiu*  The  conquered  province  tion  is  made ;  and  till  such  territory  be- 
becomcs  by  the  mere  fact  cf  conquest  a  come  a  state,  it  is  liable  to  be  governed 
fossession  of  the  state ;  the  allegiance  of  by  Congress  under  the  clause  of  the  Con- 
its  inhabitants  is  changed.  By  the  con-  stitution  which  authorizes  it  to  make  all 
Quest  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  and  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
their  submission  under  the  terms  of  the  the  territory  of  tlie  United  State^s.f 
proclamations  of  Kearney  and  Stockton,  If  then  the  departments  of  California 
they  became  dependencies  of  the  United  and  New  Mexico  are  conquered,  they  aro 
States,  and  the  rights  of  government  territories  trf  the  United  Staff  s ;  their  in- 
were  thereby  transferred  to  Uiis  nation,  habitants  irom  the  acceptance  of  their 
deieasibly  it  is  true,  but  still  so  long  as  submission  in  pursuance  of  the  procla- 
tbey  continue  absolute,  uncontrolable  mations  of  Stockton  and  Kearney  ceased 
ancf  without  limit  These  rights  vest  in  to  be  alien  enemies  and  became  subjects 
the  nation;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  of  the  United  States:  and  in  that  light - 
newly  acquired  province  become  the  sub-  they  are  to  be  universally  regarded.^ 
jects  of  the  conquering  sovereign,  wheth-  They  are  bound  to  submit  to  the  laws  of 
er  its  powers  are  wielded  by  a  monarch  Congress — but  they  aro  free  to  resist  the 
or  exercised  through  the  forms  of  a  rcpub-  self^^rcatcd  deputies  of  the  President. 
Kc.  To  such  an  extent  is  the  title  to  the  If  by  their  submist^inn,  they  are  bound  by 
territory  and  the  allegiance  passed  by  a  temporary  allojjiance  to  ()l)ey  the  laws 
tke  rommesi,  that  the  cessation  of  hontili-  of  the  United  iStatert,  to  which  they  have 
ties  with  Mexico,  without  stipulating  tlie  Hurrendered,  where  does  tlie  President 
return  of  these  departments,  would  re-  derive  his  power  to  subject  tliein  to  laws, 
mo\'e  tho  contingent  and  defeasible  and  rules,  and  oificcrs  not  of  the  United 
Quality  of  our  title  and  leave  it  absolute.  States  ?  5  Could  he  govern,  by  powers 
No  new  or  special  cession  would  1x5  re-  derived  trom  tlic  plenitude  of  his  inherent 
quired  :  for  the  title  has  passed,  subject  power,  a  territory  ceded  to  us  for  a  term 
to  being  defeated  by  two  contingencies,  of  years,  or  as  a  temporary  security,  or 


•  1  Pet.  R.  &12.  tl  Pet.  R.  542-643.    3  Story  Com.  on  Const.  19G-194. 

t  Vatte!  by  Chitty,  388  (a.  170).  §  4  Wheat.  R.  264. 
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upon  a  contingent  title  liable  to  be  de-  Congress  the  power  *'to  make  rnles  con- 
feated  by  the  happening  of  any  event  7  ceming  captures  on  land  and  water,"  we 
Could  he  be  pennitted  to  plead  the  ne-  may  safely  conclude  that  every  posfdble 
cessity  of  government  to  the  preservation  acquisition  of  war  was  to  be  subject  to 
of  order,  or  the  anarchy  that  would  fol-  its  authority.  "Prize"  is  property  cap- 
low  its  withdrawal?  He  did  not  dare  to  tured  on  the  seas;  "booty'  is  property 
venture  on  such  an  assumption  of  captured  on  the  land ;  "conquest"  is  the 
authority  over  Oregon.  But  conquest  is  capture  of  a  town  or  a  province.  "  Cap- 
not  less  valid  anaeffectual  to  confer  a  tures "  certainly  has  a  larger  meaning 
title  whether  it  be  temporary  or  per-  than  any  one  of  these  terms,  and  may, 
petual :  and  after  submission  of  the  in-  perhaps,  without  any  strained  constmc- 
habitants,  he  can  no  more  establish  or  tion,  be  deemed  to  be  generic,  and  em- 
alter  a  civil  government  in  the  latter  brace  all  the  acquisitions  of  war.  Bat 
case  than  in  the  former.  The  mere  mode  even  if  it  should  be  held  that  "captures," 
of  acquiring  title  cannot  expand  or  con-  as  employed  in  the  Constitution,  aoes  not 
tract  the  limits  of  the  Constitution.  strictly  embrace  conquered  territory,  stil] 
His  powers  cannot  vary  with  the  mode  this  careful,  provision  in  that  elaborate 
of  acquisition  ;  for  the  result  of  each  is  instrument,  to  meet  the  case  of  all  other 
the  same ;  by  either  a  title  is  vested  in  and  lesser  acquisitions,  is  enough  to  make 
the  Union,  and  from  that  instant  the  it  clear  to  demonstration,  that  it  could 
agency  and  authority  of  the  President  not  have  been  its  purpose  to  give  up  con- 
cease,  quered  provinces,  and  their  mhabitants. 
Nor  do  the  words  "military  occupancy,"  if  any  such  there  should  be,  to  the  arbi- 
which  denote  the  mode  in  which  con-  trary  control  and  government  of  the  Presi- 
•  quered  territory  is  held  during  the  war,  dent — and  this  especially  in  the  face  of 
indicate    an    mtermediate  state,  when  so  plain  a  provision  in  the  same  instm- 

Eeace  and  war  amicably  intermingle  and  ment  as  that  which  makes  it  the  duty  of 
old  undivided  empire — a  derateable  Congress  to  make  all  needful  rules  and 
ground,  where  war  still  reigns,  only  soft-  regmations  concerning  the  territories  of 
ened  and  shorn  of  its  terrors  by  the  ayiv-  the  United  States. 
cessions  of  the  President,  These  words  Even  were  this  power  strictly  and 
express  not  the  measure,  or  quantity,  or  philosophically  an  executive  power,  as 
nature  of  the  conqueror's  right — not  the  clearly  as  it  is  in  its  nature  a  legisla^ve 
relation  of  the  territory  and  its  inhabitants  power,  still,  if  it  is  vested  in  Congreee, 
to  him — but  the  tenure  by  which  it  is  this  would  necessarily  operate  to  with- 
held,  the  termination  to  which  it  is  liable,  draw  it  from  the  President.  If  authority 
the  relation  of  the  conqueror's  rights  to  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
the  ultimate  suspended  sovereignty  of  the  concerning  the  territory  of  the  United 
former  possessor.  When  the  subdued  States,  involves  the  power  to  establish 
province  has  thrown  away  its  arms  and  governments  over  them,  power  to  make 
songlit  sind  received  acceptance  from  its  rules  concerning  captures  must  include 
conqueror,  and  obedience  takes  the  place  a  right  to  govern  such  captures  as  are 
of  deliance,  the  allegiance  of  the  people  susceptible  of  being  governed,  and  as  the 
is  changed — the  sovereignty  is  condition-  law  of  nations  subjects  to  the  rule  of  the 
ally  changed  by  act  of  law,  and  the  peo-  conquering  sovereignty, 
pie  sustain  the  relation  of  subjects,  not  of  If  this  interpretation  admitted  of  a 
enemies,  to  the  conqueror.  doubt,  the  evils  and  absurdities  of  a  con- 
Clear  as  this  is  upon  general  principles,  trary  supposition  suffice  to  turn  the  scale 
the  watchful  vigilance  of  the  framers  of  in  its  favor.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose 
the  Constitution  has  not  left  so  important  that  the  members  of  the  Convention  of 
a  point  undefended  save  by  the  erring  1787,  so  imbued  with  prophetic  fears  of 
artillery  of  reason.  The  jealousy  of  presidential  encroachment,  so  bent  on 
executive  power,  especially  when  war  binding  by  impassable  limits  the  \*aulting 
has  armed  it  with  unwonted  might,  which  ambition  which  haunts  the  abodes  of 
has  dictated  so  many  particular  enumera-  executive  power  and  inspires  their  in- 
tions,  gravely  devised  as  protests  against  mates  with  purposes  of  mischief,  should 
usurpation,  as  exclusions  of  a  conclusion,  have  been  careful  by  express  limitation 
has  blended  with  tlie  power  to  declare  to  vest  in  Congress,  and  so  forbid  to  the 
war  tlie  power  to  control,  dispose  of,  and  President,  the  making  of  rules  respecting 
govern  its  acquisitions.  the  capture  of  ships,  Sie  seizure  of  goods. 
When  we  find  the  Constitution  giving  or  the  division  of  prize  money — the  mere 
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tithefl  of  mint,  anise  and  cummin  among  the  means  at  his  disposal ;  and  it  is  not 
the  weiefatier  matters  of  war — and  yet  by  virtue  of  his  inherent  authority,  but 
clothe  him  with  dictatoria]  power  to  gov-  under  acts  of  Congress,  that  he  can  em- 
em  with  unbridled  hand  vast  and  popu-  ploy  the  militia  to  repel  invasions,  sup- 
loos  provinces  which  the  arms  of  the  press  insurrections,  or  to  aid  the  civil 
nation  might  subject  to  the  republic,  arm,  and  support  the  power  of  the  courts. 
Would  they  have  placed  him  beyond  the  He  may  order  prosecutions  where  Con- 
control  of  Congress,  endowed  with  ample  gress  has  prescribed  the  penalty  and  pro- 
means  of  patronage  and  sources  of  reve-  vided  a  tribunal :  but  he  can  neither  erect 
nne  which  might  add  to  his  ambitious  the  one  nor  declare  the  other — thoi^ 
dengns  the  sinews  of  strength  till,  pos-  the  land  be  overrun  with  anarchy.  &, 
sesaed  of  all  the  essential  attributes  of  a  when  Congress  shall  establish  courts  in 
monarch,  be  mieht  scorn  the  evanescent  California  and  New  Mexico,  he  may 
digmty  of  an  e&ctive  presidency,  and  in  then  enforce  the  existing  laws ;  but  now 
•tome  day  of  national  comiption  and  he  can  \'alidly  try  no  offence,  stiU  less 
division  strive,  at  least,  with  tnc  power  can  he  repeal  the  existing  law  or  add  to 
wrested  from  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  its  code, 
to  prostrate  her  liberties  in  the  dust.  As  commander-in-chief,  he  is  entitled 

True,  the  hands  .which  now  tremble  to  direct  the  practical  operations  of  tbe 

under  the  weighty  mace  of  war  inspire  army ;  but,  unless  by  the  special  auUiority 

no  dread;  but  bolder  and  greater,  per-  of  (congress,  he  cannot  determine  or  select 

bans  even  more  unscnipulous  men,  may  the  objects  to  whose  accomplishment  it 

gam  the  Presidential  heights.    The  ex-  shall  be  directed.    If  Congress  direct  the 

ample  of  Mr.  Polk  may  teach  them  to  army  not  to  pass  the  line,  the  fleet  to 

make  war  without  the  sanction  of  Con-  blocxade  the  Mexican  ports,  or  send  an 

gress ;  they  may  learn  from  Napoleon  to  expedition  against  the  enemy's  capita], 

make  their  conquests  the  ramparts  of  their  the  President  is  bound  to  efiectuate  uiese 

usurpations ;  and  some  future  age  may  instructions.    He  has  no  discretion,  save 

behold  another  Cassar,  armed  with  the  as  to  the  mode  of  executing  his  orders, 

power  of  the  provinces,  again  march  But  the  command  of  the  national  armies 

against   the   capital    of    the   republic,  gives  no  right  to  govern  the  national  con- 

These  results  appear  far  off,  impracti-  quests ;  for  whenhis  foes  have  submitted, 

cable,  idle,  because  we  are  as  yet  a  his  mission  is  accomplished.    He  is  a 

nation,   if  not  consolidated,  yet  fresh,  mere  military  officer, 

anited,  and  with  a  real  love  of  free  in-  Congress  may  declare  war,  and  direct 

stitiitions ;  but  those  who  are  weil  read  the  President  to  prosecute  it  with  the 

in  the  history  of  nations,  and  know  how  national  forces.     Tliis  delegates  to  him, 

inevitable  arc  the  days  of  corruption  and  for  the  time  bcincr,  the  choice  of  the  ob- 

weakness,  will  seriously  reflect  on  these  jects  towards  which  the  forces  shall  be 

beginnings  of  things.  They  will  remem-  directed.    He  may  maintain  the  defen- 

ber  that  opfxtrtuntty  and  means  arc  the  sive,  or  cut  off  the  commerce  of  the  foe, 

brcedeTR  of  bold  attempts;  and  that  in  or  exchidc  it  by  blockade,  or  he  may 

great  civil  crimes  the  attempt  is  often  wield  the  national  force  to  conquer  the 

more  rninons  to  a  country  than  trium-  capital  or  a  province.    He  may,  by  all 

phant  success.  lawful  violence,  cniiish  the  powers  of  hos- 

No  support  can  be  derived  from  the  tile  resistance,  and  **we(*p  oj)position  from 

executive  power  of  the  I^residcnt  for  the  the  face  of  the  cartli ;  and  when  a  pro- 

nrerogativps  claimed  by  his  fricndti.  The  vince  is  con(inercd,  he  may  accept  Oie  sub- 

Engiii«h  kings  may  prescribe  by  procla-  mission  arul  surrender  of  the  people ;  but 

mation  laws  for  their  conquests;  but  we  beyond  this  he  cannot  go.     At  this  point 

are  at  a  loss  to  trace  tliis  flower  of  their  the   inhabitants  become   subjects — they 

prerogative  among  the   powers  of  our  owe  allegianco  to  a  higher  power,   Ais 

Conrtitution.     The  l^residont  ropresjcnts  mastir  and  theirs.    He,  doubtless,  retains 

executive  authority  of  thf»  Union ;  but  ho  the  right  to  crush  resistance  as  rcl)ellion, 

can  wield  only  such  prticular  executive  and  to  rej)ol   invasion;    but  he   cannot 

powers  aH  the  Constitution  enumerates;  change  the  civil  rights  or  laws.    He  can 

and   certainly   the   government  of  con-  erect  no  civil  court,  l)ecau8e  it  is  not  a 

quests,  temixnrary  or  permanent,  is  not  /W/»i^en7j/n]if/i/,  nor  any  military  tribunal, 

among  them.     lie  may  superintend  the  because  the  people  are  n>^'^f^5z<^Vc/>',with- 

execution  of  the  laws ;  but  the  laws  must  in  the  protection  and  peace  of  the  United 
first  exist;  Congress  must  have  phccd States, 
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He  is  the  agent  of  the  nation  to  acquire  If  President  Polk  has  indnl^  any 
the  territory,  to  enforce  its  right  of  con-  snch  free  fancies,  we  wonld  bring  him 
quest,  just  as  he  is  the  a^nt  of  the  na-  down  from  such  lofty  contemplations  to 
tion  in  the  negotiation  ofa  treaty  for  the  the  bar  of  public  reason.  His  ideas  of 
cession  of  a  territory ;  but  with  the  con-  his  constitutional  powers  are  quite  mag- 
quest  and  submission  his  powers  cease,  nificent,  and  every  way  worthy  of  one 
as  they  do  with  the  signature  of  the  who  was  destined  to  add  so  many  pro- 
treaty.  The  title  is  technically  passed,  vinces  to  their  sway  :  but  be  will  be  tried 
the  territory  is  ours ;  it  remains  for  Con-  by  a  much  narrower  and  more  stringent 
ffress  to  prescribe  the  rules  and  re^la-  rule.  A  comparison  of  the  annual  and 
tions  for  its  government,  permanently  or  the  special  message,  and  a  critical  sera- 
temporarily,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  the  tiny  of  the  officiiu  papers  which  accom- 
President,  in  no  capacity,  can  establish  pany  the  latter,  and  the  acts  of  the  officers 
any  government,  nor  any  branch  of  one ;  uncler  their  authority,  may  enable  us  to 
for  the  summa  imperii  are  not  his  to  give,  appreciate  the  share  of  the  President  in 
He  can  chai^  no  law  of  descent,  he  can  their  proceedings,  and  to  reveal  some  in- 
decide  no  tit&,  he  can  condemn  no  prize  ;  structive  truths. 

still  less  can  he  issue  writs  for  a  legisla-  The  annual  message  informs  us,  that 
tive  body  empowered  to  change  every  law  by  the  laws  of  nations  a  conquered  terri- 
of  the  land.  tory  is  subject  to  be  governed  by  the  con- 
When,  by  the  cession,  the  tribunals  of  queror  during  his  military  possession.  The 
Louisiana  were  dissolved,  and  the  alle-  old  civil  government  being  necessarily  sn- 
mance  of  its  people  changed,  Jefferson  perseded,  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
dreamed  of  no  residuary  power  higher  conqueror  to  secure  this  conquest,  and  to 
than  the  Constitution,  vesting  him  with  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  order 
power  to  secure  the  quiet  of  the  ceded  and  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
territory.  "  With  the  wisdom  of  Con-  right  has  oeen  exercised,  and  this  duty 
gress,'*  he  says,  *^  it  remains  to  take  those  performed,  by  our  military  and  naval 
ulterior  measures  which  may  be  neccs-  commanders,  by  the  establishment  of 
sary  for  the  immediate  occupation  and  temporary  governments  in  some  of  the 
temporary  government  of  the  country,  conquered  provinces  in  Mexico,  assimi- 
&c."  Anaagain  :  "  It  is  for  your  con-  lating  them,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the 
sideration,  whether  you  will  not  forthwith  free  institutions  of  our  own  country. 
make  such  temporary  provision  for  the  The  President  is  careful  to  assure  us  of 
preservation,  in  the  mean  while,  of  order  the  submission  of  the  people  to  these  tem- 
and  Iranquillity  in  the  country,  as  the  case  porary  governments,  established  from  Tie- 
may  require."*  He  was  yet  in  the  dark-  cessity,  and  accordinfr  to  the  laws  of  icar  ; 
ness  of  primeval  iffnorance  as  to  the  and  we  are  startled  by  the  proposal  to 
powers  of  the  President ;  the  inner  light  erect  fortifications  to  secure  our  posses- 
of  modem  democracy  had  not  then  iDu-  sion  and  authority, 
minatcd  the  Constitution,  and,  to  the  eye  The  President  then  Icnew  that  provinc- 
of  the  faithful,  crowded  its  blanks  with  es  had  been  conquered,  that  the  people 
words  of  power.  had  submitted,  and  our  possession  was  so 
It  was  not  yet  considered  by  our  politi-  firm  and  stable  as  to  justify  the  erection  of 
cal  Gnostics,  that  the  Constitution  might  permanent  fortifications,  and  the  con- 
be  a  salutary  aid  in  leading  the  weak  or  quest  so  complete  as  to  justify  the  con- 
groveling  minds  of  Federalists  and  Whigs  queror  in  giving  laws  and  governments 
to  ascertain  and  conform  to  the  will  of  to  the  conquered.  But  this  involves  a 
tlie  majority  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  change  of  allegiance^  that  is  the  duty  of 
republic  ;  but  that  to  the  disciples  of  the  obedience.  The  relation  of  subject  and 
higher  wisdom,  whose  intuition  gazed  sovereign  has  been  transferred  and  ac- 
face  to  face  with  the  supreme  sovereign-  quired ;  and  though  the  President  seems 
ty,  and  is  penetrated  with  its  spirit,  the  to  have,  by  no  means,  a  clear  apprehen- 
restrictioiis  of  the  Constitution  are  fetters  sion  of  the  relations  of  the  inhabitants  to 
to  the  free,  its  guidance  useless  and  im-  the  conquering  power,  it  is  clear  that 
pertinent  as  a  lifjht-house  to  the  mariner  they  have  passed  from  the  condition  of 
m  the  blaze  of  the  sun.  The  President  enemies  to  that  of  temporary  subjects ; 
had  not  yet  been  consecrated  Iliorophant  their  relations  are  changed  from  a  hostile 
of  this  mysterious  faith,  with  power  to  tt)  a  friendly  and  civic  character.  Over 
interpret  its  oracles  and  declare  the  rule  these  people,  subjects  of  the  United 
of  faith  and  practice.  States,  ne  claims  the  power  to  legislate ; 

•  State  papers. 
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to  wield  all  the  legithtive  powers  which  territorial  government,  and  to  confer  po- 
eoDtpieet  and  (rabmission  confer :  for  he  litical  rights  which  can  only  be  perma' 
Aya  the  coDqneat  superseded  the  former  nently  enjoyed  by  citizens,  he  has  not 
gDvemment  aiid  conferred  a  ri^ht  on  tho  approved.  He  nowhere  discards  the 
conqueror  to  provide  a  substitute ;  and  whole  law  as  an  insane  usurpation ;  but 
(Us  righi^  that  is  the  full  right  of  the  cxm'  is  careful  to  give  us  the  assurance  that 
oueror,  has  been  exercised  by  his  officers,  such  organized  regulations  as  arc  estab- 
These  governments  are  not  such  as  the  lisliod  for  the  security  of  the  conquests, 
previoiis  one — but  are  conformed  to  our  the  preservation  of  order,  and  for  protec- 
pts  instttidions.  He  has,  then,  assumed  tion  of  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  will 
Jegislative  powers,  and  exercised  them  to  be  approved.  Certainly  ho  is  entitled  to 
repeal  existing  laws  and  substitute  for  our  tnanks  for  this  definite  criterion  of 
mem  other  laws  confonning  to  our  own.  right  and  ^^Tong,  and  his  wisdom,  which 
He  does  not  designate  the  precise  chang-  could  place  this  frail  defence  between  his 
es,  hut  he  asserts  the  right  to  make,  the  annual  message  and  the  instructions 
dumge;  and  if  he  maymalce  one,  he  may  which  follow  it — the  upper  and  the  nether 
alter  the  whole  code — and  to  this  extent  mill-stone — is  worthy  of  our  firrateful  ad- 
does  his  roost  arro^nt  claim  extend.  If  miration.  Before,  all  was  cfone  by  vir- 
he  may  change  existing  laws  to  conform  tue  of  the  conqueror's  right  to  c^ovem  the 
liwm  to  our  own,  he  may  change  them  conquest,  to  secure  the  ciril  rights  of 
to  conform  themtotho^e  of  Russia.  An  the  inhabitants,  to  provide  a  substitute 
asBumptionof  aright  to rcj)eal  or  impose  for  its  civil  government,  torn  away  by 
a  single  law,  involves  a  claim  Co  despotic  the  sword,  and  all  these  objects  were  to 
power — ^for  there  exists  no  possible  limit,  be  attained  by  an  apparatus  conformed 
But  if  the  view  before  presented  of  the  as  nearly  as  possible  to  our  free  institu- 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  be  correct,  tions — Now,  all  is  military  law,  belliger- 
now  gross  is  the  outrage,  how  daring  tlie  cnt  rights ;  officers  have  shifted  their 
ttsmpation  which  these  proceedings  in-  judicial  and  gubernatorial  titles  and  robes 
volve !  He  quietly  assumes  himself  to  he  for  the  epaulet  and  uniform,  and  tho  grim 
He  conqneror,  and  entitled  to  wield  all  his  face  of  war  is  made  to  writhe  with  a 
powers.  Inquiry  was  made,  attention  hideous  grin  in  tho  vain  effort  to  imitate 
snused,  and  the  President  responded  to  the  soft  lineaments  and  sunny  smile  of 
a  call  of  the  House  in  his  message  of  peace ! !  But  what  say  the  instmctions  ? 
December  22d,  and  its  accompanying  Marcy  directs  Kearney  to  ^  establish 
doenments.  The  previous  discussion  temporary  civil  governments"  in  Cali- 
was  not  wasted  on  his  excellency.  His  fornia  and  Now  Mexico,  if  conquered, 
reply  is  much  less  open  and  candid  than  "  aboVis^njio  all  arbitrary  distinctions  that 
his  axmual  message.  It  was  drawn  with  maj/  exist'*  as  far  as  if  way  be.  d/mr  irilh 
oimeular  ambiguity ;  its  sentences  dance  s<tjtiy.  To  continue  the  existing  officers 
before  the  eye,  in  shadowy  outline  and  \a  advised;  and  he  is  directed  to  assure 
uirobsCantial  form,  which  defy  the  pow-  tJio  people  of  the  drt?igii  of  tlie  govem- 
en  of  criticism  to  fix  their  meaning.  He  mont  to  give  them  a  free  government 
tdls  no  more  than  he  can  help — -ne  ad-  without  di.lay :  and  wlint  relates  to  tlie 
mits  responsibility  for  nothing,  but  civil  govomnu'iit  is  left  to  his  discretion. 
screens  himself  by  sacrificing  his  offi-  In  anothor  lotlor,  tho  senior  officer  is  ap- 

of 

s 

governor  J  and 

nied  with  his  gloss.    They  were  given  to  "  after  establishing  a  tomijorary  civil  gov- 

regnlate  the  ngfats  of  belligerents ;  on-  oniinont"  lie  is  pennittcd  to  return.  Mr. 

gaged  in  "  actual  waf*  over  tlie  territory  Bancroft  informs  Com.  Sloat  that  "  it  is 

m  possession  of  our  troops  by  military  tho  object  of  the  United  States,  under  its 

conquest.    Nothing  more  could  be  given,  rights  as  a  bollij^ercnt  nation,  to  possess 

md  these  were  temporary  and  dependent  itsolf  entirely  of  Upper  Califoniia  f  he  is 

OD  the  right  acquired  by  conquest,  au-  oxpoctod  to  be  in  full  possession  of  Cali- 

thorized  as  belligerent  rights,  executed  foniia,  in  the  event  of  peace,  on  the  prin- 

hy  military  men — mere  ameliorations  of  ciple  of  uti  j.o^sidfdis,    "  This  will  bring 

ihBrtisl    law.     Of   Kearney's    Organic  with  it  the  necessity  of  a  civil  administra- 

Law,  purporting  lo  be  ordained  by  author'  tion  ;  such  a  government  should  be  estab- 

it§  tfgoitrwnentthe  only  states  that  such  lishod  under  your  protectu/n" — and  the 

farts  as  purport  to  establish  a  permanent  wishes  of  the  people  are  to  be  respected 
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in  selection  of  officers —  "  without  being  imports  legislative,  judicial  and  executive 

actuated  by  any  ambitious  spirit  of  con-  departments.    He  is  directed  to  abolish 

3uest."    Stockton  is  peremptorily  forbid-  arbitrary  distinctions,  and  that  imports 

en  to  relinquish  possession  of  Califor-  a  legislative  act    The  newly  established 

nia ;  and  he  is  instructed  by  Mr.  Mason  institutions  are  to  conform  to  our  own, 

"  to  prepare  the  people  to  love  our  institu-  and  that  implies  the  legislative  power  of 

tions   if  the  treaty  of  peace  shall  ^ve  ■  changing  what  is  incompatible.     The 

us  California.    ShubricK  is  directed  to  people  are  to  be  consulted  in  the  selection  of 

make  his  relations  as  friendlv  as  possible  (ffficers,  and  that  may  fairly  sanction  elec- 

with  the  people  of  Upper  Califomia ;  and  tion.    If  nothing  more  wero  authorized 

under  our  nag  the  people  are  to  have  than  the  erection  of  courts  for  the  trial  of 

lUferty  of  sdj^govemTnerU,  subject  to  the  civil  and  criminal  offences,  with  the  trial 

general  occupation  of  the  United  States ! !  *  by  jury,  which  we  know  are  daily  dealing 

We  may  venture,  in  the  absence  of  any  justice  or  injustice  to  the  people  of  those 

distinct  designation  of  what  has  been  territories,  he  has  widely  overleaped  the 

approved,  to  collate  the  instructions  with  bounds  of  our  Constitution  and  grasped 

the  performance,  and  to  contrast  the  an-  at  one  of  the  highest  and  most  peculiar 

nual  with  the  special  message ;  and  in  prerogatives  of  the  English  monarchs, 

the  performance  of  this  humiliating  task  the  right  to  erect  courts  of  justice.     The 

we  will  try  to  repress  our  disgust  at  the  judgments  of  these  courts  must  at  least 

hollow  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  the  un-  be  permanent,  or  they  are  nothing.     We 

blushing  and  greedy  rapacity,  the  spirit  can  understand  a  temporary  court  but 

of  territorial  aggrandizement,  to  be  sated  not  a  temporary  judgment.    If  men  are 

by  the  dismemuerment  of  a  neighboring  ousted  of  their  land,  if  contracts  are 

republic,  the  enormity  of  which  is  only  wrongly  construed  and  payment  or  per^ 

set  off  in  a  clearer  light  by  the  mockery  formance  compelled  in  pursuance,  are 

of  moderation,  the  lalse  professions  of  they  temporary  ?    And  shsdl  we  not  be 

peaceful  desires,  the  disclaimers  of  an  treated  to  a  temporary  execution  of  a 

encroaching  spirit,  which  pervade  these  capital  sentence,  where  the  clerical  judge 

instruments ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  un-  now  dispensing  justice  in  California,  m 

generous  meanness  of  thrusting  officers  his  judicial  character  having  condemned 

out  on  distant  and  delicate  duty,  with  a  man  to  death,  may  resume  the  spiritual 

general  but  positive  instructions,  and  all  functions  and  change  the  final  pax  tl 

doubts  as  to  the  intentions  and  wishes  of  misericordia  that  assures  the  departing 

the  autliors  cleared  up  by  the  spirit  that  soul  of  a  speedy  return  after  a  temporary 

breathes  over  the  whole,  redolent  with  absence. 

conquest,  and  then  when  called  in  qucs-  The  distinction  between  temporary  and 

tion  for  acts  within  tlic  scope  of  the  in-  permanent  is  idle.     We  do  not  complain 

structions,  charitably  ascribin^i:  their  ox-  of  the  establishment  of  pennanentgovem- 

cesscs — if  any  exist — not  to  the  spirit  and  ments  whore  they  siionld  have  been  tem- 

inient   of  the   instruct  ion  fi — but  to  their  porary,  but  of  usurping  a  right  to  erect 

indiscreet  zeal  in  the  public  service!  auy  of  any  kind. 

What,  then,  have  thej-e  commanders  The  President  assumes  in  his  annual 

done  beyond  the  scope  and  spirit  of  their  mcasage,  and  in  his  instructions,  a  jwwer 

instructions?    After  everything  is  thrown  to  incrcaso  the    right  which   conquest 

out  which  the  Presidont  specitics  as  ob-  jrivos  to  the   comiuorinn:    soverci«.fn  to 

jcctionable  in  the  or/^anic  l;uv,  lie  loaves  ostablisli  civil  jrovcnunonl:? — he  fixes  no 

n  thoroughly  or<janizal  fjovcrnmont  in  limits  to  his  cl.iiin,  nor  has  he  cisi-laimed 

full  opemtion,  endowed  with  every  osecn-  tiiis  sissuninlion  in  his  si)ccial  message, 

tial  power,  only  temporary  in  duration.  Ho  siill   clutches  the   tiling    while   he 

He  doos  not  object  to  a  legislature  which  chunjxos  the  nauii.\     He  follow.^  the  true 

may  alter  the  laws — only  it  must  be  tem-  prosidontial  preoodonU,  never  to   rclin- 

porary — that  is,  co-c.xirtcnt  with  op.r  oc-  (juisli  :i  usurpation,     lie  calls  what  has 

cupancy.     The  courts  nriy  take  copfni-  been  done  a  hellijrercnt  right — a  mitioa- 

zance  of  life  and  death,  of  character  and  tion  of  niilitury  law,  a  duly  imported  by 

property ;  and  the  governor  may  see  its  the   conquest  on  the   conqueror.      We 

judgments  executed,  and  pay  tlie  expenses  re:?pectfuily  would  suggest  that  tao  ac' 

from  the  revenue.     He  is  instructed  to  r/;/i.s/Vio7.' was  the  exercise  of  a  belligerent 

establish  a  civil  govenuncnt,  and   that  right ;  but  the  government  is  no  more  a 


"  See  1  Pet.  R.  before  cited. 
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belliserent  right  than  the  government  of  sword,  and  representing  the  dictates  of  a 
a  ceded  territory  woald  be  an  exercise  of  will.  It  bows  to  no  reason,  it  acknow- 
the  treaty  power.  In  each  the  govern-  ledges  no  law,  it  follows  no  course  of 
ment  springs  from  the  sovereignty  ac-  procedure,  it  regards  no  rnle  of  decision, 
quired  by  the  conquest  or  the  treaty.  A  It  drives  headlong  at  the  impulse  of  pas- 
right  of  an  obligation  to  govern  an  sion,  and  varies  with  the  whirl  of  canrice. 
enemies  country,  to  provide  for  the  admin-  It  laughs  at  restraint,  and  truculently  de- 
istration  of  his  laws  and  the  protection  of  fies  control.  It  scatters  mankind  in  ter- 
his  subjects,  may  well  be  pronounced  a  ror  at  its  presence,  and  blasts  the  province 
sdecism  in  the  science  of  international  over  whose  fields  it  spreads  its  blight.  It 
law,  quite  worthy  of  one  who  calls  civil  is  war  in  disguise,  slumbering  but  not 
government  a  belligerent  right,  and  prates  extinct,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  new 
of  "  conquering  peace."  The  President  and  terrible  outbreaks.  It  may  prevail  in 
may,  perhaps,  m  excused  for  being  a  little  a  hostile  province,  it  may  frown  over  a 
incoherent,  in  consideration  of  Uio  per-  sacked  city,  but  it  can  have  no  place  in  a 
plexing  afi&irs  he  is  called  to  manage ;  conquered  territory,  which  has  been  pro- 
out  we  think  the  confusion  is  of  a  very  claimed  to  belong  to  the  United  States, 
grave  character  when  he  assumes  to  be  where  the  people  submit,  and  their  alle- 
5ie  carupuror  of  Mexico,  and  vested  with  giance,  permanent  or  temporary,  is  ac- 
all  the  rights  of  the  conquering  sovereign,  cepted.  It  can  form  no  element  in  a 
h  he  the  conqueror— or  is  he  Uic  mere  polity  iissimilatcd  to  ours :  but  that  such 
instrument  used  to  effect  it,  as  much  so  a  blending  of  incongruous  principles  is 
as  the  meanest  soldier  in  his  camp  ?  Is  thought  possible  by  tliose  who  now  ad- 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  to  minister  our  government,  may  throw  a 
be  pressed  into  so  petty  a  form  ?  sinister  light  on  their  views  of  its  nature 

To  call  civil  government  a  mere  miti-  and  powers. 

eatioD  of  military  power  is  a  novel  use  of  It  is  a  source  of  some  consolation  that 

unguage,  intelligiole  perhaps  to  the  sub-  these  outrages  emanate  from  a  personiijge 

tie  mind  which  invented  it,  under  pressure  like  Mr.  Polk,  whose  name  as  yet  cames 

of  a  great  necessity  to  escape  a  difficulty,  with  it  comparatively  little  force.    Had 

Military  law,  in  any  sense  applicable  Washington  been  their  author,  (pardon, 

here,  is  merely  the  law  of  the  sword ;  for  illuptrious  shade  1  the  hypothesis,)  had 

he  cannot  mean  the  rules  and  articles  Madison  or  Adams,  Jefferson  or  Monroe, 

which  govern  our  military  and  naval  given  their  sanction,  they  might  have  set 

forces.    In  anv  other  seniiie,  it  is  pure  a  fatal  precedent    Had  even  Jackson 

despotism.     Cfivil  government  may  as  lent  them  the  support  of  his  services  and 

readily  be  conceived  of  as  a  mitigation  of  the  countenance  of  his  name,  the  grati- 

miiitary  law,  as  day  a  mitigation  of  night,  tude  of  a  large  part  of  the  people  might 

They  arc  as  compatible  as  the  joint  and  have  warped  their  judgment,  and  inclined 

simultaneous  reign  of  light  and  darkness,  them  to  overlook  the  presumption  and  the 

Civil  government — at  least  when  con-  folly,  rather  than  assail  the  man  they 
formed  at  all  to  our  institutions — is  tlie  revered.  But  tliese  deeds  of  shame,  ex- 
rule  of  law.  Administered  by  tribunals,  tenuatcd  by  no  illustrious  services,  sur- 
and  through  forms  known  and  establish-  rounded  by  no  misty  halo  of  deluding  elo- 
ed,  it  respects  rights  and  enforces  thom  ;  qucncc,  but  brought  out  in  l)old  relief  by 
it  has  a  moral  clement,  and  abides,  or  the  poverty  and  effrontery  of  the  apology 
professes  to  abide,  by  it.  It  speaks  the  urged  in  their  defence,  fill  up  the  measure 
language  of  reason, armed  with  authority,  of  their  autlior's  iniquities.  The  Presi- 
and  pots  force  far  in  the  background —  dent,  Phaiton-like,  has  assumed,  with  his 
not  as  a  source  or  mode  of  guvemment,  rash  and  unknowing  hand,  to  guide  the 
but  as  a  sanction  to  law,  a  support  to  rea-  fiery  fstoeds  of  War,  and  in  his  wild  and 
Fon,  agninst  tlie  rcfractorv,  to  the  minis-  ornilic  courso  he  would  dry  un  realms  to 
ters  of  civil  govcnmicnt  wlicn  civil  power  deserts,  unless  arrested  in  mid  courso  by 
is  overmatched  and  defied  ;  and  the  odtrc  the  lx)lt  of  tlie  people's  indignation.  !t 
of  the  swonl  is  invoked  to  restore,  not  to  must  crush  him  and  scatter  his  party, 
swav,  the  balance  of  justice.  It  is  a  wliich,  bound  together  by  no  living  prin- 
^tvi\\\  tn.>e,  that  spreads  its  branches  for  ciplc,  is  now  but  an  aggregate  of  s^'lfish 
tho  shelter  and  refreshment  of  the  nation,  cliques,  severed  from  tlie  organic  whole 
MilitJirv  government  is  not,  so  far  as  wo  which  they  once  composed,  and  only  ex- 
art*  infoniicd,  a  recognized  form  of  gov-  isting  by  favor  of  that  law  of  reptile  being 
emment — but  it  is  power  wielding   a  by  which,  though  cut  into  a  thousand 
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parts,  it.  is  Dermitted  to  prolong  its  loath-  oat  firing  a  exin,  proclaim  in  the  pie- 
some  life  till  the  setting  of  the  sun.  sence  of  the  Torest  and  the  mountain. 

But  this  administration  was  begun,  and  and  the  roving  Indian,  that  these  depaitp* 

continues,  and  will  be  ended  in  sin.     Not  ments,  in  their  full  extent,  belong  to  the 

content  with  dealing  domestic  stabs  at  United  States  by  right  of  conquest.  Gov- 

the  Constitution,   it   has  blotched  and  emments   are  immediately  constituted, 

blackened  the  national  character  in  the  A  colony,  with  every  implement  that 

eyes  of  the  people  of  the  world.  civilization  has  invented  for  the  aid  of 

"  Without  being  animated  by  any  am-  industry,  sailed  from  New  York  to  occupj^ 

bitions  spirit  of  conquest,"  it  has  been  its  the  yet  unconquered  territory ;  appropn- 

fortune,  it  has  been  its  misfortune,  to  ations  are  asked  to  secure  it  by  foitifica* 

rob  our  only  republican  neighbor   and  tions  ;  and  a  Senator  in  his  place,  snppoa- 

friend  of  her  fairest  provinces,  and  to  ingothers  to  be  even  5i/c^  as  Aimse(^ with 

proclaim  itself  the  enemy  of  mankind  great  simplicity  surmises,  thai  no  one 

Dy  waging  war  for  the  conquest  of  peace,  will  be  satisfied  wi^  less  than  California 

Texas  lay  quietly  as  a  part  of  the  and  New  Mexico ! 
Mexican  Republic,  a  stranger  to  thoughts  That  war  confers  a  technical  validity 
of  empire,  when  American  emigrants,  on  the  acts  of  both — ^that  the  conqueror 
with  the  connivance,  or  at  the  instiga-  may  crovern  the  conquered  territory,  and 
tion,  of  General  Jackson,  roused  uie  treat  it  in  all  respects  as  his  own,  may 
passion  for  independence,  and  made  the  all  be  very  true ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
day  of  San  Jacinto  a  nation^s  birth-day.  that  the  usage  of  the  world  is  not  to  ez- 
A  thin  veil  of  co3rness  covered  without  ercise  those  rights,  except  so  far  as  lega* 
concealing  the  ardor  with  which  we  lations  of  revenue  and  police  are  con- 
longed  for  the  family  alliance  we  reject-  cemed ;  and  that  such  prodamationfl 
ed ;  but  the  apparent  repugnance  sub-  as  our  commanders  have  issued,  and  the 
sided  at  the  instance  of  well-acted  im-  erection  of  complicated  systems  of  civil 
portunity ;  and  the  union  was  consum-  ^vemment,  defended  by  permanent  for^ 
mated,  with  what  regard  to  forms  we  tifications  and  supplied  with  armed  col- 
will  not  now  inquire.  The  original  onists  as  citizens,  are  regarded  amonff 
boundary  of  Texas  and  her  present  pos-  civilized  nations  as  the  clearest  proof  (n 
session  extended  along  the  Nueces — ^her  an  aggressive  ambition,  which  Europe 
claim  went  to  the  Rio  Grande;  and  Con-  would  be  in  arms  to  resist  within  her 
gress  endeavored  to  soothe  the  jealous  borders,  if  the  universal  voice  of  abhor- 
and  excited  feelings  of  Mexico  by  de-  rence,  which  everywhere  would  greet  it, 
daring  it  a  fit  suoject  for  negotiation,  failed  to  arrest  its  progress. 
But  Mr.  Polk,  while  Mexico  was  willing  By  tliese  deeds  the  stain  of  blood  and 
to  receive  a  commissioner  to  treat  re-  ambition  are  upon  us.  The  robbers  of 
spooling  the  boundary,  after  meanly  trying  earth  stretch  forth  their  hands  in  fellow- 
to  decoy  Gen.  Taylor  into  a  voluntary  ship.  The  vulgar  herd  of  tyrants  sa- 
advance,  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  oc-  lute  us  with  a  smile ;  and  exult  that  she, 
cupy  the  extreme  limits  of  tlio  disputed  who  was  fair  among  the  nations,  in  her 
territory ;  and  that  no  circumstance  of  purity  and  uprightness,  has  covered  with 
aggravation  and  insult  might  be  wanting,  scandal  the  cause  of  republican  liberty, 
his  guns  were  planted  within  full  range  and  made  it  a  bye-word  for  hypocrisy, 
of  a  Mexican  city.  He  stands  condemned  a  proverb  for  shameless  rapacity.  Our 
by  the  protest  of  our  own  government  voice  can  no  more  be  lifted  in  execration 
which,  forty  years  before,  denounced  a  of  the  oppressions  which  we  ambitiously 
similar  movement  on  disputed  territory  imitate,  and  witli  precocious  maturity 
as  marking  a  sanguinary  spirit,  as  a  most  surpass,  at  our  first  essay.  For  since  the 
ungracious  and  unwarrantable  deed.  Yet  French  republic  proclaimed  tlie  rights  of 
unabashed  by  this  precedent,  he  hastens  man  at  the  head  of  her  legions,  and  the 
to  proclaim  the  triumph  of  his  acts  in  the  champion  of  an  idea  made  vv'ar  in  the 
shedding  of  "  American  blood  on  Amfiri-  name  of  peace,  and  enslaved  reluctant 
can  soily  and  secures  from  Congress  the  millions  in  the  name  and  for  the  cause  of 
hcense  to  plunder,  in  the  recognition  of  liberty,  organizing  her  principles  into 
tlie  existence  of  war  by  the  act  of  Mexi-  governments  wherever  her  c^mps  were 
CO.  A  handful  of  men  ap))ear  at  the  pitched,  no  more  wholesale,  barefaced 
capitals  of  two  Mexican  departments  robbery  has  been  committed  among  na- 
covering  ten  degrees  from  nortli  to  soutli  tions.  Those  powers  which  watch  the 
and  as  many  from  east  to  west,  and  with-  world  like  biros  of  prey,  that  they  may 
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devour  Ae  heldeas,  do  not  prey  on  their  the  reiteration  of  the  stereotyped  false- 
own  kind.  If  England,  whose  single  eye  hood  of  the  existence  of  war  by  the  act 
IB  ever  fixed  on  gain,  and  carefully  se-  of  Mexico.  Not  a  message  can  allude  to 
lects  the  fattest  first,  for  her  annual  mor-  the  war,  not  a  bill  provide  men  or  money 
■d  of  Indian  territory,  now  swallows  for  its  prosecution,  not  a  resolution  can 
Sdiide,  then  Gwalior,  and  then  makes  an  tender  tne  national  thanks  to  her  heroic 
ineflbetoal  gulp  at  AfiTghanistan,  they  sons,  without  being  garnished  with  this 
are  pagan  princes  who  are  destrovea,  magic  spell,  and  compelled  to  recite  the 
mod  her  calculating  rapacity  is  careful  to  grievous  aggressions  of  our  foe,  and  to 
reqnite  the  loss  of  anarchic  independence  cluiunt  in  solemn  recitative  doxologies  to 
1^  the  Ueasin^  of  civilized  sovemmeut  our  long-suffering,  righteousness  and  re- 
If  die  Muscovite  rob  his  southern  neiffh-  luctant  self-defence ! 
bor,  he  retaliates  on  the  Turk  centuries  But  why  this  Ions  recital  of  mev- 
of  oppression  to  himself  and  his  creed,  ances,  just  liquidated  by  treaty?  IfUiey 
and  fflsguises  his  aggression  under  the  were  the  cause  of  war  why  did  he  daie 
garb  of  sympathy  for  the  Servian.  Mr.  to  make  it  7  If  Mexico  assailed  us,  why 
Pdlk  has  made  ns  the  cannibal  of  nations,  this  impertinent  recital  ?  Who  needs  to 
and  at  his  bidding  we  devour  our  sister  justify  self-defence  7  Who — but  him  who 
lepnUic,  the  last  on  whom  we  could  rely  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  law,  has 
to  aid  ns  in  the  defence  of  our  common  created  that  necessity  ?  But  his  attempt- 
liberty  against  the  military  monarchies  of  ed  defence  is  not  merely  impertinent — it 
Europe.  Our  hand  is  on  her  neck ;  our  is  more  than  that — it  is  impudent. 
knee  is  on  her  prostrate  bosom ;  she  may  We  know  not  how  it  may  feel,  to  be 
lovokB  their  aid  to  rescue  her  from  our  obliged  to  wield  the  lance  with  a  veound- 
gimspi  ed  hand :  nor  do  we  know  the  degree  of 

Uavinff  conquered  the  good  opinion  of  the  sense  of  delicacy  vouchsafed  to  the 
the  world,  the  President  was  not  less  President  and  his  advisers,  nor  how  in- 
successful  in  ''conquering peace."  His  sensible  they  may  be  to  difiiculties  of  a 
greedy  and  grasping  prosecution  of  the  delicate  position.  But  had  we  been  hon- 
war  has  macb  the  Mexican  tremble  for  ored  witn  the  President's  confidence,  and 
the  integrity  of  his  independence  and  his  admitted  to  that  mysterious  consultation 
faith.  He  shrinks  from  the  pollution  of  when  so  many  leaves  of  too  precious  mo- 
his  sanctuaries  by  the  footsteps  of  an  rality  were  forever  lost  to  the  world,  we 
hnetical  foe,  and  steels  himself  by  the  should  have  advised  the  extension  of  the 
remembrance  that  his  ancestors  warred  mutilation  a  little  farther.  Had  we,  as 
for  seven  hundred  years  against  the  one  of  his  cabinet,  been  compelled  to  de- 
Moor,  often  defeated,  but  never  subdued,  vise  arguments  for  usurpation,  and  ex- 
and  fhially  fixing  the  yoke  on  the  neck  cuses  for  outrage,  we  should  have  racked 
of  the  conqueror.  He  smiles  at  the  men-  our  ingenuity  for  other  topics  than  those 
tioo  of  a  march  to  the  "  Palace  of  the  of  national  neglect  of  pecuniary  obliga- 
MoDtezumas,"  and  pointing  to  its  vacant  tions.  No  such  grounds  of  defence  of 
site,  sternly  remembers  how  his  Indian  the  war  on  Mexico,  could  we  have  ven- 
ancestom  met  the  foe,  nor  yielded  any-  tured  to  advise  the  President,  oven  in  his 
thing  save  smouldering  and  levelled  ruins  greatest  extremity,  to  adopt.  We  should 
to  refresh  the  invader  after  his  toil,  and  have  shrunk  from  the  Arch-Fiend's 
at  the  thought  all  the  Aztec  obduracy  mockery  of  hinting  to  the  President,  even 
hardens  on  his  brow.  He  is  not  dis-  in  the  most  remote  manner,  that  the  war 
pirited  by  any  disparity  of  power — for  his  might  bo  iustified  or  extenuated  by  the 
mountain  passes  are  armies  and  fort-  failure  of  Klexico  to  pay  her  instalhnents 
ressefls  and  he  dwells  on  tlie  recollection  of  the  stipulated  indemnity ;  lest  he  should 
bow  the  mother  country  met  a  greater  remcmlwr  that  his  electwn  mis  carried  by 
than  the  present  aggressor,  and  humbled  States,  which  pledged  their  faith  to  for- 
him  by  the  untrained  arms  of  her  eign  capitalists — and  on  its  security  had 
peasantry.  realized  millions  in  stupendous  works  of 

Aghaj>tat  the  incrcasinfj  difficulties  of  internal  improvcmont^fortho development 

the  task  he  liad  undertaken,  the   Prcsi-  of  tlioir  resources,  and  then  found  thrm' 

dent  looked  about  for  some  plausible  pre-  s^/irs  imable  to  pay  the.  irilgn'st  on  their 

text  to  justify  his  apgression.     But  pain-  Iftans,  with/tut  **  inronvemencimr  thr'ir  citi- 

fully  aware  of  the  flimsy  and  transparent  zens," — leaving   widows  and    orphans, 

texture  of  the  veil  he  attemptc<l  to  throw  clerjrymen  ana  men  of  letters-— who  had 

ever  his  misdeeds,  he  has  been  driven  to  trustingly   confided  in    promises  guar- 
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antied  by  republican   faith — to  die   in  fainting  hopes  of  the  sufierers  by  the  pa»- 

penury.  sage  of  an  act  of  tardy  and  inadequate 

Nay,  more :  we  should  have  hinted  at  justice — this  President,  who  now  would 

the  probability  that  the  American  people  visit  with  fire  and  sword,  and  dismember- 

might  be  incredulous  of  the  sincerity  of  ment,  a  year's  delinquency  of  our  impov- 

his  new-bom  fervor  in  vindication  of  the  erished  and  distract^  sister — ^this  zeialot 

duties  of  common  honesty — that  they  of    honesty,    breathing    out    slaughter 

would  surmise  the  existence  of  better  a^nst  unfortunate  dS)U>rB—refusMy  by 

reasons  in  the  bacWround — ^that  such  a  Tits  velOy  to  permit  Congress  to  pay  an 

defence  from  Mr.  Polk,  of  all  men  in  the  honest  debt,  b&Muse,  though  frequently 

world,  would  be  regarded   as  a  bitter  asked  and  always  able,  it  had  hitherto 

mockery  of  their  discernment,  when  the^  failed  to  pay  what  it  confessed  to  be  dite  ! 

reflected  that  fifty  years  ago— «re  Mexi-  But  we  will  no  longer  delve  in  these 

CO  was  rocked  in  her  revolutionary  era-  moral  ulcers — ah  hoc  Kobie  ieneamus  un» 

die — our  citizens  were  robbed  by  that  very  gves, 

French  Republic  of  whose  example  we  These  deeds  will  be  visited  in  indig- 

are  now  so  emulous — that  our  govern-  nation  and  ruin  on  the  heads  of  their  au- 

ment  confiscated  their  claims  to  i^emni-  thors.    It  is  matter  of  serious  regret  that 

ty  to  buy  itself  ofif  from  an  onerous  treaty,  the  nation  can  only  be  aroused  to  inflict 

and  shutting  up  in  its  archives  the  proof  retribution  by  caUing  from  the  recesses 

that  it  had  taken  their  private  property  of  Executive  offices,  such  detestable  evi- 

for  public  use  without  compensation,  turn-  dences  of  hypocrisv,  corrupt  ambition, 

ed  a  deaf  ear  to  the  continual  claim  of  its  and  recklessness  of'^bloodshed*  as  these 

outraged  and  unredressed  citizens— now  messages  and  instructions  which  poison 

pretending  the  necessities  of  the  treasury,  the  moral  atmosphere  by  their  public&- 

then  the  pressure  of  the  public  business,  tion.    But  a  sprinff  tide  will  before  long 

as  the   causes  of  its  delay — and  that,  lift  its  waves  over  ue  high  places  of  the 

when  wearied  out  by  their  importunities,  land  far  and  wide,  and  purge  the  seats  of 

and  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  obli^  power  at  once  of  their  corruptions  and 

tions.  Congress  revived  and  refreshed  me  of  the  birds  of  prey  which  haunt  thenu 


AUTUMN   SNOW. 

All  day  the  streaming  roofs  and  swimming  ground 
Have  shed,  or  drank,  the  plenteous  autumn  rains ; 
All  day  the  heavy-laden  skies  have  frowned. 
And  weary  eyes  have  dozed  with  slumberous  sound. 
While  gazmg  idly  at  the  sullen  idains — 
Or,  waked  to  watch  the  thousana  vivid  stains 
That  dye  the  far-ofi^  frost-enkindled  woods. 
And  fire  the  way-side  trees,  whose  foliage  drips, 
like  bathing  birds  with  crimson  feather-tips. 
Lo !  suddenly  a  whiter  darkness  broods, 
And  floating  snow  succeeds  the  plashing  floods : 

The  monstrous  flakes  seem  large  as  wafted  ships — 
Or,  hke  a  white-winged  angel  throng  they  fall ; — 
Alas !  how  can  we  m(Htals  entertain  ye  all ! 
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THE  DESTINY  OP  THE  COUNTRY, 

NonrTmsTAKDisio  the  proverbial  pride  The  entente  cordiale  between  us  and  the 
of  AmericanB,  few  have  yet  attained  an^  mother  country  is  as  much  endangered  by 
^le  sense  of  the  magnificence  of  their  Punch's  squibs  against  Repudiation,  as 
coQDtry  and  the  splendor  of  their  na*  by  claims  to  the  exclusive  navigation  of 
(iontl  destiny.    Indeed,  the  ridiculous  the  St.  Johns  or  the  Columbia.    Thisab- 
Tioity  with  which  foreign  tourists  justly  surd  sensitiveness  betrays  the  awkward- 
cbarge  us,  gathering  their  testimony  from  ness  and  conceit  of  the  nouveau-richet 
FoQflb  of  July  orations,  or  from  patriotic  the  jealousy  of  the  man  who  is  not  quite 
lesolutioDs  passed  at  public  meetings,  is  certain  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  boy,  the 
ascribflible  to  the  absence  of  that  noble  ea^er  desire  tor  recognition  of  one  not 
jmde  which  a  more  intelligent  and  con-  quite  sure  of  his  social  standing,  and  the 
•iderale  acquaintance  with  our  position  disposition  which  the  bully,  who  suspects 
aaong  the  nations  of  the  earth  would  his  own  courage,  has  to  pick  a  quarrel 
tospire.    There  is  more  to  sober  than  to  with  every  coward.     If  we  understood 
iatoxicate,  to  awe  than  to  addle,  in  a  true  better  our  real  claims  to  the  respect  and 
cstinuite  of  ourselves  and  our  country,  confidence  of  the  world ;  if  we  appre- 
Oar  vanity  springs  from  the  contempla-  ciated  the  greatness,  not  which  we  have 
tion  of  what  we  have  done,  or  what  we  achieved,  but  which  has   been  thrust 
are,  and  is  ot'len  based  upon  comparisons  upon  us  by  Destiny ;  if  we  valued  our- 
which  nothing  but  our  own  ignorance  selves  upon  our  real  advantage  and  upon 
rendera  possible  or  flattering.     We  glory  a  greatness  not  dependent  upon  contrast 
ia  the  wars  we  have  waged  with  the  or  admitting  comparison,  but  of  a  totally 
Boet  powerful  nation  on  the  face  of  the  different  kind  from  any  the  world  has 
evth,  and  confound  the  victory  which  vet  seen,  we  should  cease  to  be  vain  and 
a  bmd  ocean,  separating  us  from  our  become  self-respectful.    We  should  take 
foe,  and  a  territory  unconquerable  chiefly  our  eyes  off*  from  ourselves  and  direct 
in  its  extent,  gave  us,  with  our  own  valor  them  towards  Heaven.     We  should  hum- 
•od   ceneral    superiority.      The    rapid  biy  acknowledge  how  litttle  we  have 
growth  of  our  population  seems  to  us  a  done  for  ourselves  and  how  much  Provi- 
merit  of  our  own.     Every  providential  dence  has  done  for  us,  and  instead  of 
advantage  in  our  position  weappropriate  glorying  in  the  past  should  bestow  our 
••the  result  of  our  own  intentions  and  admiration  on  the  wondrous  future  that 
labors.      We  attribute    our  institutions  Heaven  isopening  before  us.'   But  as  yet, 
wholly  to  the  sagacity  of  our  Fathers,  whether  because  we  are  too  actively  em- 
aad  the  maintenance  of  them  to  the  wis-  ployed  as  the  instruments  of  Providence 
dom  of  their  Sons.    Our  national  import-  to  stand  back  and  behold  the  work  in 
ince  seems  to  us  to  have  been  wrought  which  we  are  engaged,  or  because  stand- 
out by  our  own  right  arms.    And  there  ing  too  nigh  to  take  in  the  proportions  of 
isa  very  amusing  feeling  throughout  the  thestructureonsomepartof  which  we  are 
Htion,  that  Americans  are  a  diffisrcnt  or-  each  laboring,  it  is  unquestionably  true 
tier  of    beings  from  others;    that  one  that  at  this  very  moment  there  is  a  higher 
American  soldier  is  at  least  equal  to  four  and  juster  appreciation  and  estimate  of 
Mexicans,  three  French  or  two  English-  America    abroad  than  at    home.     We 
nen;  a  vanity  which,  in  common  with  have  received  a  deeper  and  nobler  criti- 
otberaiid  worse  weaknesses,  has  involved  cism  from  foreig:ners  than  from  our  own 
Qs  ill  the  present  war,  and  lately  came  philosophersand  politicians.  DcTocque- 
oear  plunging  us  into  a  war  with  Great  ville  hns  written  of  us  in  a  higher  strain, 
Britain.     Ours  is  the  only  nation  that  re-  and  with  a  bolder  and  grander  prophecy 
>ent5  criticism  of  its  literature,  politics  or  than  any  even    of  our  own  poets  or 
■lanners  as  a  crime.     The  West  found  an  patriots.     Few  of  our  own  countrymen 
tmple  occasion  of  an  English  war  in  the  who  have  not  been  abroad,  have  as  yet 
witticisms   and    caricatures  of   Captain  taken  a  comprehensive  view  of  our  cir- 
Hail  and  Mrs.  Trollope.  Charles  Dickens*  cumstanccs,  or  have  *'  risen  to  the  height 
Notes  on  America  excited  as  much  na-  of  that  great  argument"  which  conducts 
tional  indignation  aa  a  cabinet  insult  our  people  to  their  sublime  destiny.    It 
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is  rare  for  any  American  to  look  back  culture  of  human  rights — a  new  heavens 
upon  his  native  shores  from  the  cliffs  of  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dweileth  right- 
Albion  or  the  peaks  of  the  Alps,  without  eousness.  It  was  a  new  world,  a  world 
perceiving  that  he  has  left  behind  him  the  as  new  as  if  the  race  had  been  translated 
land  of  promise ;  that  he  has  been  igno-  to  another  planet,  where  man  might  be- 
rantly  dwelling  in  the  most  favored  region  gin  over  again  the  experiment  of  civil 
on  God's  earth,  among  institutions  com-  society  with  the  benefit  of  a  long  ezpe- 
pared  with  which  any  others  are  intolera-  rience,  and  without  the  obstacle  of  coo- 
ble,  and  where  alone  the  hopes  of  hu-  ventional  or  traditionary  associations  and 
manity  have  an  unclouded  horizon,  or  customs.  This  new  world  properly  be- 
the  progress  of  the  race  an  open  field,  lon^d  to  the  race  and  not  to  any  portion 
There  is  no  nation  on  the  face  of  the  of  it.  It  was  a  world,  not  a  country;  a 
earth  or  in  the  records  of  history,  if  we  continent,  not  an  inland,  a  peninsula,  or  a 
except  the  Jews,  whose  origin,  circum-  region  which  a  river  or  a  chain  of  moan* 
stances  and  progress  have  been  so  purely  tains  could  bound.  It  owed  its  being  to 
providential  as  ours ;  none  which  owes  the  united  efforts  of  the  greatest  powers 
so  little  to  itself  and  so  much  to  the  on  earth.  Spain  discovered  it,  Fraoca 
Ruler  of  its  destiny.  It  is  impossible  not  explored  it,  England  gave  it  language 
to  trace  in  its  brief  but  wonderful  career  and  laws ;  and  every  nation  has  sent 
the  unfolding  of  a  plan  too  vast,  and  re-  rivers  of  its  blood  to  run  in  the  great 
quiring  too  much  antecedent  calculation  stream  which  now  bears  the  most  pre* 
and  extraordinary  concurrence  of  events,  cious  hopes  of  the  race  on  its  bosom. 
to  be  ascribed  to  any  other  than  infinite  The  Macedonian  empire  merged  in  its 
wisdom.  The  concealment  of  this  whole  brief  but  brilliant  existence,  Greek,  Sy- 
continent  in  the  mysterious  remoteness  of  rian,  Persian  and  Egyptian,  but  its  con* 
the  ocean  during  so  many  centuries,  quests  were  never  assimilated  to  each 
while  our  race  were  trying  the  many  other,  and  its  unity  was  an  aggregate  Dd 
necessary  experiments  of  civilization  in  a  sum.  The  Roman  empire  Tut  to  everr 
the  old  world ;  its  discovery  at  the  pre-  nation  it  conquered,  its  language,  its  reli- 
cise  period  when  the  social  and  political  gion  and  its  customs;  it  took  away  no- 
theories  and  policies  of  Europe  had  thin^  but  its  independence  and  gave  little 
evidently  exhausted  themselves,  and  but  its  own  protection.  But  into  tbesoil 
when  other  and  most  potent  instruments  of  America  has  trickled  drop  by  drop  the 
of  civilization  destined  to  revolutionize  blood  of  every  European  nation.  Com- 
the  whole  order  of  society — the  mari-  mingled  inseparably,  the  divided  children 
ner's  compass  and  the  printing  press —  of  the  old  world  are  the  united  family  of 
were  just  coming  into  use ;  the  i)eculiar  the  new.  For  the  first  time  the  chief  na* 
complexion  of  events  in  England  which  tions  of  the  earth  are  blended  in  a  coin- 
decided  the  character  and  views  of  the  mon  fate,  in  which  their  individuality  is 
colonists  who  shaped  the  political  desti-  wholly  lost.  American  blood  is  neither 
nies  of  this  country ;  ail  indicate  a  con-  English  nor  Irish,  nor  French,  nor  Span- 
summate  and  glorious  plan  involving  the  ish,  nor  German,  nor  Swiss.  But  it  is  all 
interest  not  of  a  nation,  but  of  the  race,  these  in  large  proportions  of  each,  and 
And  this  is  the  peculiarity  of  our  exist-  every  day  the  purely  Anglo-Saxon  stock 
encc;  that  unlike  any  other,  the  people  is  losing  its  predominancy.  We  rejoice 
are  not  one  nation  among  the  other  na-  that  England  so  far  prevailed  over  the 
tions  of  the  earth,  but  a  })eople  made  up  early  fortunes  of  the  new  world,  as  to 
of  all  iiations,  the  heirs  of  the  united  give  its  language,  its  religion  and  its  laws 
blood  and  experience  of  all,  equally  re-  and  customs  to  those  colonies  before 
garded  by  alias  their  own  child,  to  whom  which  all  the  rest  have  succumbed  or 
the  hopes  of  the  race  are  intrusted,  and  muvst  finally  bend.  But  we  rejoice  also 
who  is  sent  to  seek  and  to  push  the  for-  that  the  new  world  has  been  open  to  the 
tunes  of  the  family  in  a  new  and  fresh  emigration  of  all  lands,  and  that  it  now 
field  of  enterprise.  "The  new  world"  shelters  in  its  bosom  the  representatives 
is  a  i)hrase  which  from  familiarity  has  of  every  European  soil.  Nay,  we  firmly 
lost  its  cniphasii.  But  it  contains  in  it  believe  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock  is  to 
an  idea  ot  the  most  pregnant  and  mo-  be  greatly  improved  by  intermixture  with 
incntous  character.  **Thenew  world,"  other  races,  and  that  it  isa  providential  pur- 
was  to  the  nations  of  decrepit,  exhaust-  pose  that  it  should  here  be  brought  into 
ed  Europe — its  w)il  full  of  the  roots  of  contact  and  become  ultimately  merged  in  a 
social  and  political  prejudices  fatal  to  the  new  race  compounded  of  the  richness  of 
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every  olden  people.  But  at  any  rate,  be  it  secured  as  our  northern  line  by  the  saga- 
forbetterorworse,the  new  world  was  not  city  and  firmness  of  the  elder  Adams, 
destiaed  to  be  a  mere  extension  of  British  fitly  completes  what  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
rale,  or  Saxon  blood,  or  of  the  character-  ington  begins.  We  follow  the  river  at 
utic  customs  and  prejudices  of  any  one  our  feet  to  its  mouth,  and  the  broad  At- 
people.  It  was  to  be  the  home  of  dele-  lantic,  bulwark  of  the  new  world  against 
gates  from  the  race.  And  here  we  have  the  institutions,  manners  and  customs  of 
mdeed  a  new  world,  inhabited  by  a  new  an  effete  civilization,  washes  for  lifteen 
nee.  And  this  astonishing  heteroge-  hundred  miles  our  eastern  coast  white 
neOasness  of  races,  perfectly  blended  into  with  cities,  into  whose  ports  is  tiling  the 
one*  is  one  of  (he  most  interesting  and  commerce  of  the  world.  On  the  South, 
pecaiiar  features  in  our  condition,  as  it  is  those  rich  and  peaceful  purchases,  Florida 
one  of  the  marks  of  the  universal  or  and  Louisiana — kingdoms  of  themselves 

Sneral  interest  which  appertains  to  our  anywhere  else — by  which  our  country 

Btiny.  has  possessed  itself  of  the  whole  northern 

ConBider  in  the  next  place,  in  con-  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and   the 

nection  with  our  political  institutions,  vast  territory  of  Texas — that  unlooked   / 

proridential  origin   and   circumstances,  for  and  not  wholly  welcome  accession —  / 

thegrandeur  both  in  extent  and  features  of  reveal  themselves  to  our  stiainin^  eyes. 

the  territory  inherited  by  this  new  race.  And,  finally,  in  the  West,  passing  the 

Let  US  place  ourselves  at  the  Capitol,  and  broad  streams  and  endless  prairies  far 

ffom  the  balcony  overhanging  that  com-  beyond    that  Mediterranean  river  that 

mending  height  survey  the  land.    The  once  seemed  made  to  divide  nations  and 

landscape  within  reach  of  the  outward  stay  the  course  of  empire,  far  across 

m  18  magnificent  and  infinitely  sugges-  deserts  and  mountains,  through  almost 

ti?e  to  the  visionary  orb  within.    The  inacces.sible  pasi^cs,  the  gleam  of  the  I^- 

broad  river,  the  ample  plain,  the  distant  ciHc  ocean  tells  us  we  have  reached  the 

Boontains,  the  unnnished,  wide-spread  occidental  boundary  of  our  country. 

dt7  well  represent  and  characterize  the  And  this  broad  continent,  ihis   new 

ooantry  andT  the  people  to  which  they  world,  with  lakes  like  oceans  and  rivers 

belong.     No  spot  tells  like  this  the  whole  like  seas,  penetrated  to  the  heart  with 

llory  of  our  recent  origin,  our  incredible  bays  and  gulfs;  this  region  comprising 

or  anexampled  progress,  our  magnificent  every  clime  and  furnishing  the  products 

and  half-realized  hopes.     This  city  at  of  all— the  furs  of  the  north  and  the 

oar  feett  of  only  thirty  thousand  inhabit-  fruits  of  the  tropics — the  brc;id  stuffs  of 

antVt  occupies  the  room  of  a  Metropolis  temperate  zones — the  woolens  of  cold,  and 

of  miUione.     These  broad  avenues  are  the  cottons  of  warm  climates — stretch- 

doNgaed  to  accommodate  that  tide  of  pop-  ing  from  one  great  ocean  of  the  globe 

aktion  which  our  vast  territories  shall  to  the  other,  and  from  the  frozen  serpent 

ollimately  roll  through  the  cipitol  of  the  almost  to  the  equator — this  vast  area 

coBOtry!    These  noble  public  edifices,  with  natural  divisions  to  indicate  it  as 

Buy  of  them  worthy  of  towering  over  the  home  of  many  nations,  is,  by  the 

the  most  magnificent  city  on  the  globe,  Providence  of  Gud,  one  country,  speaking 

but  now  rising  amid  mean  and  temporary  one  language,  rejoicing  in  one  common 

dwelJings,  do  but  anticipate  and  fore-  Constitution,    honoring  the  same  great 

shadow  the  splendid  future  they  befit,  national  names,    celebrating    the  same 

while  they  afiord  by  vivid  contrast  the  great  national  events.     It  is  one  nation. 

Uveliest  conception  of  our  present  incom-  And  it  is  a  free  nation.    It  possesses  an 

plefe  but  promising  and  vigorous  youth,  ideal  form  of  government,  the  dream  of 

And  here  as  we  stand  almost  In  the  ancient  heroes  no  longer  a  vision  of  the 

presence  of  the  representatives  of  every  night ;  the  prophetic  visionary  song  of 

Slate  and  district  and  important  town  in  poets  become  the  prosaic  language  of 

our  vast  country,  it  requires  very  little  matter-of-fact  men.     It  is  without  heredi- 

fiwoe  of  imagination  to  crowd  the  horizon  tary  rulers,  without  a  legalized  aristo- 

oat  till  it  compasses  the  enormous  area  of  cracy.     It  is  self-governed.    It  is  a  land 

Ihia  great  and  free  land  of  our  birth.    In  of  equal  lights.    It. is  a  stable  republic. 

the  fir  North-East  we  see  our  boundary  And  what  a  marveloiis  and  providen- 

line  riiining  with  the  recent  lustre  of  tial  history  has  it  had  !    The  hemisphere 

peacefal  diplomacy  and  enlightened  pa-  itself  has  been  discovered  only  three  and 

liiotism.     That  noble  chain    of  inland  a  half  centuries,  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 

stretching  from  East  to  West,  itself  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  origin 
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of   Christianity.     Two  centuries  only  it  is  and  into  the  open  secret  of  the  Fu- 
have   passed    since   our    territory  was  tare  as  it  must  be,  would  not  he  who 
reached  by  two  distant  bands  oi  colo-  came  expressly  to  erect    the  cross  on 
nists,  one  led  by  the  spirit  of  chivalrous  heathen  soil  and  to  gain  new  victories  for 
adventure  and  commercial  enterprise, the  Christ,  and  the  Puritans  who  sought  reli- 
other  by  the  love  of  religious  liberty  and  gious  liberty  in  the  wilderness,  and  the 
political  freedom ;  but  both  from  the  land  patriots  who  fought  for  religious   and 
of  Hampden  and  Pym.    But  three-score  political  freedom— the    discoverers,  the 
and  ten  years — the  life  of  one  man —  settlers,  and  the  founders  of  our  country 
have  sped,  since  this  people,  a  handful  of  — unite  in  declaring  this  the   land  of 
men,  breaking  loose  from  the  most  pow-  promise  and  themselves  men  of  destiny, 
erful  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  at  who  had  been  engaged  in  awork^eater 
the  peril  of  everything  held  dear,  pro-  than  they  knew,  unconsciously  laboring 
claimed  its  independence, and  after  main-  under  a  Heaven-directed  plan — entering 
taining  two  wars  with  the  parent  coun-  successively  into  each  other's  labors  with- 
try,  the  Queen  of  the  Seas,  is  now  be-  out  estimating  the  inheritance,  and  corn- 
come  the  third  power  on  the  earth,  with  mitting  their  own  to  other  hands  without 
a  population  little  short  of  twenty  mill-  understanding  the  responsibility  they  had 
ions,    with  resources  of   manufactures  shared  or  devolved?    Would  they  not 
and  agriculture  which  render  it  substan-  see,  and  should  not  we  see,  something 
tially  independent  of  foreign  commerce  more  than  the  well-being  of  a  particular 
in  war,  although  able  and  glad  to  com-  people ;  s^^nethin^  too  momentous  and 
pete  with  the  commerce  of  the  world  in  solemn  for  national  exultation,  in  the  his- 
peace.  tory  and  prospects  of  this  our  country  ? 
It  is  in  no  indulgence  of  national  van-  Aye.    Their  thoughts  would  be  of  the 
ity  that  we  repeat  this  history,  whatever  prospects  of  the  human  race  thus  open- 
the  appearance  may   be.     There    are  ing  before  them.    More  understandingly 
stains  enough  upon  our  skirts  to  humble  than  we,  would  they  call  this  the  new 
the  pride  of   any   patriotic    American,  world ;  the  world  beginning  over  again, 
stains  that  look  darker  here  than  any-  with  the  riches,  the  experience,  the  litera- 
where  else.    But  whatever  our  wrongsor  ture,  the  morality  and  religion  of  the  old 
follies  or  ill  deserts,  no  lover  of  his  race,  world — but  on  a  virgin  soil,  sustaining 
no  friend  of  Christianity,  no  one  who  free  institutions  and  enjoying  perfect  tol- 
waits  upon  God*s  providence   and  be-  eration — with  a  people  covering  a  quar- 
lieves  in  a  divine  government,  can  fail  ter  of  the  globe,  speaking  one  language, 
to  see  that  the  great  Ruler  of  events  has  bound  together  by  common  interests,  pro- 
shaped  the  natural  features,  the  general  fessing  one  common  religion — yet  in  the 
history  and  the  political  institutions  of  dew  of  youth,  but  already  full  of  wealth, 
our  country,  into  a  wonderful  theatre  of  health,  power  and  prosperity!    Would 
mercy  and  love,  and  fitted  it  for  a  great  they  not  say  and  with  sober  truth,  this 
display  of  his  power;  nor  can  we  hesitate  work  is  not  of  roan  ?    It  is*  the  Lord*8 
to  announce  the  preparation  here  for  agio-  doing  and  marvelous  in  our  eyes !    Alas, 
rious  and  unexampled  triumph  of  the  prin-  we  are  not  astonished  at  what  may  as- 
ciples  of  justice,  humanity  and  religion,  tonish  angels !    So  wonted  are   we  to 
Could  the  colossal  statue  of  Columbus  our  privileges  and  our  inherited  rights, 
that  flanks  the  rear  entrance  to  the  Capi-  and  so  broadly  separated  from  the  nations 
tol,  have  momentary  vision  granted  to  its  that  are  bereft  of  them,  that  we  appreci- 
Btony  orbs ;  could  the  pictured  company  ate  not  our  peculiar  happiness! 
on  the  walls  of  the  Rotunda,  that  listen^'     Have  we  often  considered  the  wonder- 
at  Del  ft- Haven  to  the  prayer  of  Robin-  ful   and    providential  aptitude    of  our 
son,  have  but  for  a  moment  the  reality  country  for  deriving  the  greatest  and 
and  life  they  seem  to  possess;  could  the  most  indispensable  advantages  from  the 
more  than  Roman  majesty  that  clothes  most  brilliant  discoveries  of  modem  times 
the  father  of  his  country,  rise  from  its  in  science  and  art  ?    May  we  not  feel 
marble  chair — and  these  fit  representa-  that  steam  in  its  applications  as  a  motive 
tives  of  the  three  great  bands  that  under  power  was  discovered  with  express  ref- 
Providence  have  made  us  what  we  are,  erence  to  our  enormous ri^'ers  and  lakes? 
the  Discoverers,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  It  has  greatly  aided  other  nations,  but  it 
*the  Revolutionary  heroes,  be  gathered  has  re-created  ours.    Was  not  the  rail- 
with  us  on  this  noble  gallery  and  stretch  road  expressly  invented  to  hold  toeelher 
their  eyes  where  ours  go  over  the  land  as  in  its  vast  iron  cleets  our  broad  and 
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otberwise  unbound  coantry,  threatening  and  fierce  agitation  of  the  most  exciting 
to  fill  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight  ?    Its  questions  haiJ  been  foreseen,  it  certainly 
ponderous  trains  flying  like  great  shut-  would  not  have  been  credited  that  the 
ties  across  oar  land,  weave  into  one  Union  of  these  States  would  have  con- 
seamless  web  the  many-colored  interests  tinned  beyond  a  half  century  !    The  bare 
and  varied  sentiments  and  affections  of  spread  of  territory  would  have  been  con- 
oar  scattered  countrymen.    Let  its  fiery  sidered  a  sufficient  cause  of  separation, 
horse,  with  a  continent  for  his  pasture,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difference  of  inter- 
speed  as  swiftly  as  he  can  ;  where  there  ests  and  the  apparent  independence  of 
is  land  to  sustain  his  hoof,  he  cannot  each  great  section  of  the  country  of  ev- 
take  OS  off  our  own  soil,  or  away  from  ery  other.    But  what  an  astonishing  and 
the  sound  of  our  native  tongue  !    Is  not  inextricable  mutual  dependence  has  re- 
the  lightning- winged  telegraph,  that  puts  vealed   itself,  till  this    time  increasing 
a  girdle  of  intelligence  round  the  earth  with  the  increase  of  causes  of  dissocia- 
in  the  eighth  of  a  second,  a  providential  tion  or  severance  ;  the  centripetal  ever 
angel  whose  mission  is  peculiar  to  our  counteracting  the  centrifugal  forces,  and 
own  land — an  all  but  omnipotent  spirit  in  the  very  nick  of  time  asserting  new 
whose  business  it  is  to  facilitate  the  in-  energy,  until  we  are  almost  forced  to  be- 
lercoarse  of  a  nation  whose  territories  lieve  the  integrity  of  the  Union  a  provi- 
streteh  into  different  climates,  and  are  dential  decree  !    rhilosophers  at  one  date 
divided  by  chains  of  mountains,    and  alarmed  the  world  by  announcing  dis- 
which  yet  depends  for  its  united  exist-  turbances  in  the  solar  system  which  must 
ence  upon  agreement  of  sentiment,  fre-  ultimately  involve  the  earth,  with  its 
qaencyofintercourse,concurrenceofsym-  sister  planets,  in  a  common  ruin.    But  a 
palhies  and  central  unity  of  operations  ?  profounder  science  has  detected  the  cor- 
if  the  providence  of  God,  choosing  out  a  recting  influence,  and  demonstrated  the 
theatre  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  his  stability  of  the  solar  universe.     We  have 
earthly  purposes  toward  our  race,  had  a  confidence  that  an  analogy  to  this  will 
selected  this  land  after  having  long,  and  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  American 
antil  the  fnllness  of  time,  kept  it  back  Union,   which  has  thus  far  gloriously 
from  civilized  possession,  would  not  the  disappointed  the  predictions  of  foreign 
whole  world  have  recognized  the  justice  observers,  and  found  unexpected  correc- 
and  expediency  of  the  choice  ?      And  tives    for   those    perturbations    which 
wlttt  ciits  could  Heaven  have  bestowed  threatened  to  destroy  it.    De  Tocqueville 
to  make  up  for  the  disadvantages  appa-  has  enumerated  with  his  usual  brilliancy 
rently  inseparable  from  other  and  more  most  of  the  bonds  which  unite  us,  as  well 
important   blessings — as  it  were,  to  re-  as  the  elements  of  discord  and  separation, 
concile  in  our  favor  physical  incompati-  and  has  expressed  his  apprehension  that 
btlitiet — the  benefits  of  vast  area  with  our  rapid  increase  and  unexampled  pros- 
none  of  its   evils — its  varied  climates,  perity  would  terminate  in  disunion.    But 
prodocts  and  spaciousness,  without  its  ne  certainly  misapprehended  many  symp- 
leparation,  conflict  of  interests,  or  jea-  toms  from  which  he  augured  dissolution. 
loQidiversity  of  sentiments — than  the  in-  He  underrated  the  power  of  the  central 
ventions  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  government,    which    he    thought    was 
—the  Steamboat,   the  Locomotive,  and  growing  weaker  everyday.     Experience 
the  Magnetic  Telegraph .'     In  what  other  has  shown,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
nation  are  these  actually  indispensable  or  jealousy  of  centralization  had  reached  its 
invaluable  ?  And  the  date  of  these  bene-  bead  about  the  very  time  he  based  his 
factions  has  been  as  providential  as  the  prophesy  upon   the  supposition    of  its 
bequest  itself !  regular  increase.     There  can  be  no  qucs- 
There  is  a  growini;  feeling  that  the  in-  tion  that  the  spirit  in  which  nullification 
terests  of  the  New  World,  and  the  pros-  arose  is  very  much  abated  ;  that  the  con- 
pects  of  humanity  on  this  continent  arc  stitutioniil  objections  pleaded  nf^<iinst  in- 
fargely  dependent  upon  the  preservation  ternal  improvements  by  the  Fedeial  Gov- 
of  the  union  of  the  ignited  States.     And  ernmenl  arc  very  much  quieted  ;  that  the 
in  nothing  has  the  Providence  over  us  Senate  has  grown  in  authority  and  dig- 
been  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  nity  ;   that   local   prejudices  have  been 
the  unexpected  bonds  of  stability  which  allayed  and  sectional  ambition  much  re- 
have  disclosed  themselves  in  the  history  buked.     The  last  five  years,   the   very 
of  events.     If  the  rapidity  of  our  growth,  period  durinp^  which  the  most  alarming 
the  increase  of  our  territory,  the  early  extension  of  country  has  been  witnessed, 
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have,  notwithstanding  all,  done  more  to  em  intelligence  takes  this  qaestion  into 
strengthen    the    central    power    than  its  own  hands,  healthier  and  more  dispas- 
any  period  since    the   war   of    1812.  sionate  views  will  be  entertained  on  the 
There  is  a  steady  growth  of  nation-  subject  at  large,  and  the  bands  of  union 
ality   among    our     people,   a    feeling  among  the  States  will,  we  are  persuaded, 
that  the  States  are  merged  in  the  Na-  be  drawn  closer  than  ever.    Every  one 
tion,  and  owe  their  power,  importance  must  see  that  the  cotton,  sasa,r,  and  to* 
and  dij^nity  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  bacco  staples  are  every  day  losing  their 
the  Union  and  the  General  Government,  relative  and  preponderating  importance 
The  more  frequent  our  intercourse  with  among  the  exports  of  the  country.     It  is 
foreign  powers,  and  the  more  plainly  we  perfectly  plain,  that  the  exports  of  the 
see  ourselves  recognized  as  a  great  pow-  grain-growing  regions — large  portions  of 
er  by  the  other  nations  of  the  worm,  the  which  belong  to  the  middle  and  south- 
greater  must  be  our  disposition  to  main-  em  states — irom  this  time  forward  must 
tain  the  national  existence,  to  which  we  render  the  country  less  dependent,  for 
owe  our  importance.    Painful  as  the  sus-  credit  in  foreign  markets,  upon  the  more 
pensc  was  which  attended  the  discussion  particular  products  of  the  oouth.    This 
of  the  North-Eastern  boundary,  and  the  very  month  brings  us  fifteen  millions  in 
Oregon  question,  who  can   doubt   that  exchange  from  Endand,  in   return  for 
those  difficulties,  and  the  treaties  that  re-  our  flour  and  meal.    The  Indian  corn 
suited  from  them,  by  bringing  our  nation  crop — a  great  Southern  and  Western  sta- 
into  direct  comparison  in  diplomacy,  in  pie — is  already  half  as  valuable  as  the 
spirit,  and  in  generosity,  with  Great  Bri-  cotton  crop.    The  maple  sugars  of  Ver- 
tain.did  a  great  deal  to  strengthen  our  mont.  New  York  and  Ohio,  exercise  not  a 
bonds  at  home,  which  are  never  weak,  great  but  a  decided  influence  upon  the  de- 
except  when  through  prosperity  we  be-  mand  for  Southern  sugars.  Tobacco,  as  is 
com^forgetful  of  Iheir  value  ?  The  grow-  well  known,  is  not  more  than  half  as  val- 
ing  disposition  abroad,  to  think  and  speak  uable  as  it  was,  as  the  crop  rapidly  ex- 
of  us  as  one  people,  will,  doubtless,  in-  hausts  the  lands  producing  it,  which  are 
crease  the  disposition  at  home  to  conti-  then  chiefly  turned  to  the  production  of 
nue  such.    Add  lo  this,  that  the  import-  corn.  These  causes  combined,  roust  make 
ance  of  the  real  subjects  of  dispute  or  the  South  less  peculiar  in  its  interests,  less 
jealousy  is  daily  lessening.  separate  in  its  position,  more  inclined  to 
There  is,  probably,  no  subject  which  compromise  or  co-operate  with  the  other 
has  jeopardized  the  union  of  these  States  portions  of  the  Union.      Even  now,  a 
so  much  as  slavery.     But  the  principal  certain  dep:ree  of  attention  to  manufac- 
danger  was  at  the  outset  of  the  discus-  turcs  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Ten- 
sion.    The  firmness  and  constitutional  nefsee,  shows  that  the  entire  reliance 
fidelity  which  the  North  and  West  have  upon  these  staples  is  no  longer  practica- 
shown  in  regard  to  that  institution,  have  blc ;  and  the  Memphis  Convention  indi- 
quicted  the  appnhensions  of  the  South,  cales  clearly  enough  that  the  jealousy  of 
It  has  become  perfectly  plain,  that  no  in-  Northern   interests,  the   thorough  anti- 
tention  exiMs,  anywhere  in  this  country,  tariff  policy,  the  anti-internal   impro%'e- 
to  violate  the  chartered  rights  of  the  South,  mcnt  war,  are  no  longer  to  be  uncompro- 
The  policy  agreed  to  by  the  North  and  misingly  maintained.   From  these  general 
West,  is  one  in  which  the  South  itself  and  various  considerations,  we  infer  that 
concurs,  if  we  may  judge  the  matter  hythe  disunion  is  not  likely  to  proceed  from  the 
course  of  their  Coryphaeus,  Mr.  Calhoun,  discussion  of  slavery,  or  from  conflict,  of 
viz.  to  abide  by  the  compromises  of  the  interesis.     To  industrial  change,  bring- 
Constitution.     Every  indication   exists,  ing  about  a  great  community  of  labor 
that  fibolition  excitement  has  reached  its  and  production,  do  we  confidently  look 
head,  and  is  exploding  in  every  kind  of  for  the  gradual  dissipation  of  all  sectional 
extravapjance  and    ultraism,    until    the  prejudices,  in  every  part  of  the  Union, 
calm  and  wise  heads  and  hearts  of  the  and  the  growth  in  their  stead  of  a  last- 
country  are  utterly  alienated  from  all  co-  ing  community  of  interest  and  regaid. 
operation  with  it.     Soon  the  economic  Mr.   Vinton,  of  Ohio,  in  olie  of  the 
view  of  the  question,  is  to  become  the  most  pregnant  speeches*  ever  made  on 
absorbing  one,  and  the  moment  South-  the  floor  of  Congress,  laid  down  some 


♦  Hon>e  of  Reprpsentalives,  U.  S.  Feb.  11,  ISLj.     The  bill  to  admit  the  States  of  Iowa 
and  Florida  into  llic  Union  being  under  con^idt  ration  in  couimillce  of  the  whole. 
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▼cry  remarkable  and  incontrovertible  the  eastern  division  of  the  country, 
priociplea  in  respect  to  the  stability  of  This  jealousy  and  injustice — for  the 
the  Union.  We  know  that  his  speech  States  thus  laid  out,  both  in  territory 
left  a  very  deep  impression  upon  the  and  in  population,  are  ten  times  the  usual 
minds  of  thinking  men,  in  all  parts  of  size  of  the  New  England  States,  and  twice 
the  Union,  whatever  may  have  been  the  or  thrice  the  size  of  the  Middle  and 
immediate  response  to  a  discourse  so  Southern  States  with  two  or  three  excep- 
broad  in  its  foundations,  and  rrand  in  its  tions — grew  out  of  the  supposed  perma- 
proportions,  as  to  require  a  distant  and  nent  opposition  of  interests  between  the 
deliberate  view.  It  was  his  object  to  Atlantic  States  and  the  Western  division 
demoRstiate  the  safety  and  importance  of  the  country.  But,  as  Mr.  Vinton  has 
of  allowing  the  West  her  due  share  of  shown,  experience  has  proved  that  no 
iollaenca  in  the  general  councils  of  the  such  conflict,  or  even  diversity  of  inter- 
nation.    It  is  well  known  that  when  the  ests  exists. 

Confederacy  in  1780,  was  solicitous  to  De  Tocqueville  had  already  remarked 
obtain. from  the  States,  concessions  of  that  the  Alieghanies  interposed  no  seri- 
Westem  territory,«il  held  out  the  pro-  ous  barrier  between  the  East  and  West, 
Bifle  that  this   territory  should,  under  lor  the  mountains  are  themselves  cultiva- 
the  conditions  of  the  Constitution,  be  ble,  and  contain  some  of  the   richest 
framed  into  independent  States,  "  not  less  slopes  and  most  beautiful  valleys  in  the 
than  one  hundred,  or  more  than  one  hun-  world,  and  so  far  from  dividing  whole 
dred  and  fifty  miles  square."    Virginia,  regions,  do  not  even  separate    States, 
tOQsequently,  ceded  all  her  territory  west  often  lying,  as  in  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
al  the  Ohio  to  the  Federal  Government,  vania,  in  the  very  heart  of  a  single  sove- 
apon  this  promise,  or  condition.    Now,  reignty.    Besides,  at  the  North  the  fertile 
the  effect  of  this  legislation  would  have  territory  of  New  York  offered  an  un- 
beeii  to  create  at  least  fourteen  States  broken  plain  connecting  the  East  and  the 
vest  of  the  Ohio,  to   say   nothing  of  West ;  and  the  lakes,  by  a  blessed  fore- 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  giving  to  the  sight  secured  as  our  northern  boundary, 
ooontfy,  beyond  the  Alieghanies,  a  ma-  form  of  themselves,  with  small  interrup- 
jority  of  States  in  the  Confederacy.    This  tions,  a  great  natural  highway  between 
amngement  was  made  at  a  time,  when  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi.     Mr. 
the  peopling  of  the  great  western  valley  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  in  his  celeorated  re- 
cent on  so  slowly,  and  when  the  navi-  port  to  the  New  York  Assembly,  has  ex- 
S^n  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  was  hibited  in  the  most  graphic  lines  and  with 
80  difficult  and  little  valued,  that  no  jea-  an  enthusiasm  as  near  poetical  as  the 
lousy  exibted  of   the  Western  power,  strictest  mathematics  wouM  allow,  the 
Botwhen  the  difliculties  arose  between  astonishing  provisions  which  nature  has 
Spain  and  the  United  States,  as  to  the  made  for  a  system  of  internal  iinprove- 
Bavigation   of  the  Mississippi,  the  dis-  ments,  uniting  the  East  and  the  Wc^t  in 
CQssion  brought  its  importance  into  pub-  the  most  coriiial  and  indissolul)Ie  bonds, 
licnotice.  Railroads,  canals, and  national  But  Mr.  Vinton  has  gone  still  further, 
('i^s  had  not  then   leveled  the   Alle-  and  proved  that  the  Alieghanies,  fo  far 
S^ies,  and  they  were  naturally  regard-  from  dividing,  positively  unite  us;  that 
^<^  as  interposing  an  everlasting  barrier  they  interpose  just  obstacle  enough  to 
l^tween  the  eastern  Atlantic  slope  and  form  a  strong  party- wall  holding  uj)  both 
^^s  western  valley.     An  opinion  nalu-  sides;  that  the  strength  and  union  and 
"^Uy  sprung  up,  that  the  interests  of  the  intimacy  of  the  Ejist  and  West  depend 
two  regions  would  be  for  ever  divided,  upon  their  distance  from  ejich  other,  the 
^•1  thfn  it  burst  upon  the  Federal  Gov-  dilTerence  of  their  soil,  the   unlikcness 
^nient,  that   it  hail  made  such  provi-  of  their  interests  and  their  reciprocal  ob- 
?*ons  that  the  balance  of  power  would  ligations.     Me  has  demonstrated  that  the 
'Jevitably  lie  in  the  Western  scale,  where  balance  of  power  is  nowhere  to  be  so 
^^y  had  never  dreamed  of  placing  it  safely  placed  as  in  the  West;   for  the 
To  obviate  this,  with  the  consent  of  V'ir-  West  has  a  greater  stake  and  a  more  ob- 
P**'*.  Congres**,  by  the  celebrated  ordi-  vious  interest  in  the  union  than  the  East, 
I'^nce  of  1787.  which  al>olished  slavery  and  quite  as  much  as  the  Soulli.     It  is 
^i"  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  perfectly  plain  that  "that  great  fcilile 
f'fovided  that  it  should  be  divided  into  valley  of  the  upper  waters  ot'  the  Mis- 
''/^t  Ie?9  than   thrrr^  nor  more  than  fir.',  sissippi,   which   spreads   out   fioin    the 
^iates,  thus  restoring  the    balance    to  sources  of  the  ^lonongaheLi  and  Alle- 
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f(hany  rivers,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  ance,  and  the  Wast  is  tberefore  deeply 

Missouri  willalwa]^scontain  the  heart  and  interested  in  so  far  maintaining  the  eys- 

seat  of  the  population  of  the  Union."   Of  tern  of  manufactures  by  which  the  EiBBi 

course  it  ought  to  have  and  will  have  the  thrives,  as  to  allow  the  Northern  At- 

chiei  political  power,  and  therefore  it  is  a  lantic  States  to  depend  even  more  than 

great  question  whether  it  is  safe  that  the  they  now  do  upon  the  Western  grananr. 

balance  of  power  in  this  Union  should  lie  The  West  cannot  intelligently  snffer  the 

there.    Mr.  Vinton,  we  repeat,  has  de-  Protectivetariif  to  be  destroyed  by  South- 

monstrated  this  safety.    He  has  shown,  em  prejudice;  for  every  Eastern  factory 

that  the  West  is  completely  and  forever  is  her  customer  and  puts  a  portion  of  it» 

dependent  upon  the  markets  of  the  At-  gains  into  her  treasury.    The  home  mar- 

lantic  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  market  ket  is  the  sure  market.    The  failure  of 

of  New  Orleans  on  the  other,  so  that  it  foreign  crops  may  give  a  temporary  extra 

is  impossible  she  should  ever  "inflict  an  importance  to  what  is  always  of  much 

injury  upon  the  North  or  the  South  with-  importance,  the  Transatlantic  market ;  but 

out  feeling  the  full  and  fatal  recoil  of  the  a  population  regularly  and  increasing^ 

blow  she  strikes."    The  East  has  under-  dependent  for  its  food  upon  the  West  is 

stood  this  practically;  as  the  Erie  canal,  a  more  valuable  customer.     And    the 

the  Western  railroad,  the  Pennsylvania  West  must  see  this  too  clearly  to  adopt 

lines  of   internal  connection  with  the  the  ultra  Free-trade  notions  of  the  South* 

Ohio  river  sufficiently  attest.    And  the  which  begins  to  flinch  itself,  as  is  ap- 

resolutions  passed  at  the  Memphis  Gun-  parent  from  the  Memphis  ConventioD. 

vention  show  that  Southern  abstractions  If  we  add  to  this  the  evident  mediato- 

vanish  before  the  touch  of  sober  inter-  rial  position  of  the  West  in  respect  la 

ests.  Mr.  Calhoun,  wisely,  if  not  consist-  slavery,  its  half-way  post  in  regard  to  all 

ently,  teaches  that  the  Mississippi  river  qnestionsthat  divide  the  North  and  South* 

is  an  inland  ocean,  and  as  much  entitled  both    in  manners,   sympathies,    tastes* 

to  the  care  of  the  general  government  as  climate,  democratic  temper,  and  general 

Lake  Erie  or  the  Chesapeake  Bay;  and  he  civilization,  we  shall  see  a  wonderful 

lays  out  a  system  of  railways  uniting  adaptation  in  its  condition  to  allay  Iha 

the    Mississippi    with    Savannah    and  causes  of  mutual  jealousy  or  hostility 

Charleston,  which  rival  the    roads  of  between  other  portions  of  the  confede- 

Massachusetts  in  complexity  of  members  racy  and  to  hold  them  lor  its  own  f>ake» 

and  unity  of  result,  to  which  he  invites  if  for  no  other  reason,  in  peace  and  con- 

the'patronage  of  government  to  the  ex-  cord.     For  these  reasons  it  would  appear 

tent  of  a  surrender  of  every  other  section  safe  and  desirable  that  the  balance  of 

of  land,  wherever  the  roads  run  through  power  should  pass  to  the  West;  and  no 

its  territory,  besides  a  remission  of  du-  danger  to  the  Union  is  to  be  apprehended 

ties  on   railroad  iron,  equivalent  to   a  from  the  sudden  and  rapid  growth  of 

bounty  of  $2,000  a  mile.*  population  and  power  in  the  valley  of  the 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  prosperity  Mississippi, 
of  the  West  is  bound  up  with  the  pros-  At  this  time  greater  apprehensions  are 
pcrity  of  the  East  and  of  the  South,  doubtless  felt  for  the  permanency  of  the 
She  must  have  a  free,  a  regular,  a  con-  Union,  from  the  spirit  of  conquest  which 
stant  and  an  increasing  trade  with  the  seems  to  have  seized  our  government* 
Atlantic,  either  by  New  Orleans  and  the  than  from  all  other  causes.  The  annex- 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  through  the  lakes  ationof  Texas  seemed  to  be  a  disturbance 
anil  the  railroads  across  the  country  to  the  of  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  parts 
sea-board.  There  never  was  an  hour  of  the  country  on  each  other.  But, 
when  she  could  have  fully  felt  how  whol-  bating  the  extension  it  gave  to  slavery  it 
]y  dependent  she  is  upon  the  East  and  her  did  not  really  add  a  centrifugal  territory 
commerce  until  the  present,  when  the  to  the  Union,  seeing  that  its  connection 
starving  population  of  Ireland,  of  France,  with  and  dependence  upon  us,  is  much 
of  Scoiland,  are  crying  for  her  bread-  more  direct  and  natural  than  with  Mexi- 
stulls,  cind  when  Eastern  ships  can  alone  co,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  deserts 
brini^  the  Wedt  and  her  foreign  customers  and  nK)untains.  If  that  accession  had 
together.  The  home  market  she  finds,  not  involved  us  in  an  unjust  war  and 
too,  is  constantly  increasing  in  import-  made  it   probable    that     the    Southern 


*  Opening  Speech  on  taking  the  Chair  of  the  Souih-westera  Convention,  Nov.  13»  1845k 
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Qnestion  will  b«  again  agitated,  we  Foreign  Afiairs  had  given  to  Louis  XY., 
shoald  be  reconciled  to  it.  We  think  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Cherokees, 
the  purcbaae  of  California  would  not  in  order  to  head  our  progress  over  the 
bean  unwise  investment,  for  the  sake  Alleghany  Mountains !  He  well  asked, 
of  its  ports  alone — for  its  soil  every  day  what  was  to  head  the  peaceful  inevita- 
giows  leaner  and  leaner  as  we  acquire  ble  spread  of  a  population  which  fifty 
■ore  reliable  information  in  regard  to  it.  years  would  change  from  twenty  to  a  hun- 
Bat  we  have  no  apprehensions  that  the  dred  millions  ?  U  is  calculated, we  believe, 
boundary  of  the  United  States  will  ex-  that  the  advance  of  the  tide  of  population 
tend,  for  some  generations,  below  the  upon  the  Western  frontier  is  at  the  rate  of 
Naeces.  If  we  owned  territory  there  seventeen  miles  annually.  It  becomes  a 
we  could  do  nothing  with  it.  Our  po-  simple  calculation,  how  soon,  at  this  rate, 
jNilation  will  have  no  tendency  to  run  over  we  shall  reach  the  Pacific  ocean.  And 
u  that  direction  until  it  has  filled  up  long  before  that  time  our  cup  must  run 
nany  much  more  inviting  and  con-  over  in  the  southern  direction.  That 
▼enient  territories.  It  is  plain  enough  Mexico  will  ultimately  fall  a  political 
that  fhe  Administration  are  now  looking  prey,  not  to  force,  but  to  a  superior  popu- 
oit  for  a  creditable  opportunity  of  with-  Jation,  insensibly  oozing  into  her  terri- 
drawing  our  forces  and  of  getting  out  of  tories,  changing  her  customs,  and  outliv- 
tbe  Mexican  scrape  with  as  little  more  ing,  out-trading,  exterminating  her  weak- 
waste  of  powder  and  treasury  notes  as  er  blood,  we  regard  with  as  much  cer- 
possible.  We  consider  the  aggressive  tainty,  as  we  do  the  final  extinction  of 
war  to  be  over  in  that  direction,  and  the  Indian  races,  to  which  the  mass  of 
are  every  day  looking  for  the  result  the  Mexican  population  seem  very  little 
of  secret  negotiations  ending  in  peace,  superior ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
It  is  plain  mat  the  South  has  no  in-  thatthiscountry  will  not  have  doubled  its 
terest  in  pressing  the  war.  The  North  three  centuries  of  existence,  before  South 
ii  wholly  opposed  to  it.  The  West  America  will  speak  the  English  tongue 
has  nothing  but  a  sort  of  54^  40'  ex-  and  submit  to  the  civilization,  laws  and 
dtement  to  work  off  in  fight.  The  religion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  We, 
party  is  sick  of  it,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  as  a  great  civilized  and  Christian  nation, 
what  can  induce  or  support  the  Adminis-  have  only  to  use  all  endeavors  to  have 
tation  in  carrying  it  on.  It  can  make  no  this  tide  of  population  regular  and  peace- 
capital  out  of  it.  It  has  not  been  able  to  ful  in  its  course — with  no  violence,  or 
ttake  a  party  question  out  of  the  sup-  spirit  of  conquest ;  its  sure  progress  we 
plies.     The   victors    have   been  Whig  cannot  help. 

fenerals.  The  treasuiy  needs  nursing.  Such  are  some  of  the  rca.sons  for  be- 
Mr.  Polk  is  the  object  of  universal  abu^e  lieving  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
On  both  sides  of  the  water  and  from  all  is  less  probable  now  than  at  any  previous 
parties,  and  we  are  therefore  convinced  date  of  our  existence,  and  thus  thM  the 
that  the  war  must  be  brought  to  a  close,  only  evil  which  seemed  to  cloud  the  ^lo- 
aot  speedily  to  be  resumed  in  that  dircc-  rious  destiny  before  our  race  in  this  New 
tion.  We  have  very  little  fear,  therefore.  World  is  not  impending, 
that  an  extension  of  our  territory  South  We  have  many  things  to  say  respect- 
by  conquest,  is  to  trouble  us  for  a  long  ing  the  operation  of  tne  Institutions  for 
time  to  come.  It  is  as  sure  as  the  coming  which  we  have  ventured  to  predict  per- 
of  time,  that  our  people  is  destined  to  manency,  and  on  which  for  general  rea- 
ipill  over  on  to  Mexican  soil  as  soon  as  sons  we  set  so  lofty  a  value.  The  in- 
tbe  habitable  portions  of  the  West  are  fluence  of  the  Democratic  sentiment  upon 
filled  up.  Mr.  Crittenden,  in  one  of  his  our  social  condition  and  our  personal 
happiest  efforts  in  the  Senate,  ridiculed  character  is  a  theme  rich  in  suggestions, 
the  idea,  which  the  French  Chambers  with  We  hope  to  meet  our  readers,  at  such  in- 
tOiC  French  abstmctionizing  were  then  dis-  tervals  as  convenience  requires,  upon 
CQssing — of  the  importance  of  preserving  this  ground,  to  consider  together  whatev- 
the  balance  of  power  by  strengthening  er  is  new,  peculiar,  or  important,  for 
the  antagonistic  or  anti-United  States  good  or  evil,  in  our  national  existence 
powers  on  this  continent — by  quoting  the  and  social  state, 
lormer  advice  which   the    Minister  of 
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TO  OBLIVION. 

O  UTTERMOST  Realm  of  the  receding  Past ! 

0  clime,  devoid  of  fragrancy  and  bloom ; 
Thy  mountains,  with  swart  shadows  overcast. 

Lift  up  their  pinnacles  into  skies  of  gloom. 
Silent  and  vague  and  vast : 
Thy  forests  hoar. 
No  storms  with  brave,  majestic  strains  awaken ; 

The  waters  slumber  on  the  desolate  shore 

Of  thy  Dead  Sea  of  Doom,  forevermore 
By  the  uplifting  winds  of  earth  and  heaven  forsaken. 


No  sun  makes  light  thy  dreary  solitude 

With  frequent  day ;  no  moons  increase  and  wane ; 
No  stars  ascend  in  the  long  nights  that  brood 

Over  thy  motionless  sea,  and  desert  plain. 
And  petrifying  wood: 
There  is  no  sound, 
Even  of  the  rustling  of  Night's  cloud-like  pinions : 

For  on  the  mountains,  'mid  the  gloom  profound, 

Sits  awful  Silence,  like  a  monarch  crown'd. 
Enthroned  forlornly  o*er  thy  desolate  dominions. 


Far  down  in  undiscoverable  caves. 

Within  thy  sea,  th'  heroic  and  the  wise 
Of  the  forgotten  ages  have  their  graves; 

There  lie  the  wrecks  of  years  and  centuries. 
Becalmed  upon  its  waves: 
No  oracle,  from  thine  abysses  springing 
Tells  of  the  power  and  pride, 
And  beauty  deified, 
Which  the  sealed  waters  do  forever  hide : 
No  prophet  crieth  there,  no  Bard  inspired  is  singing. 


There  fallen  Error  sleeps  entombed  for  aye. 
There  underneath  the  pyramid  of  things 
Moulder  the  throneless  Tyrannies  whose  sway. 

Scarce  broken,  haunts  with  feuds  of  slaves  and  kings 
The  shadowy  East  to-day : 
There  the  enslaver, 
And  conqueror  in  peace  and  silence  slumber. 
From  the  mad  dream,  the  thirst  and  the  endeavor — 
The  idols  without  number 
Of  their  ambition  passed — and  disenthralled  forever. 


Perchance,  in  thy  serene  and  poundle?*;  deeps 
The  word  of  some  inspired  prophet  slumbers ; 

Perchance,  Ihy  stern,  unyielding  silence  keeps 
The  lofty  numbers, 
Of  some  high  Bard  whose  artful  genius  taught 
^Men  to  maKe  musical  their  endless  Thought — 
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Whose  name,  once  by  the  nations  loved  and  cherished, 
A  beacon  in  the  sky  of  Time  afar. 
Like  some  descending  star. 
Upon  thine  echoless  air  bath  fali'n  and  wholly  perished. 


0  land  of  infinite  mystery  and  wonder! 

O  clime,  devoid  of  fragrancy  and  bloom ! 
No  lightnings  rend  thy  low-hung  clouds  asunder 

And  pierce  the  night  of  gloom. 

Upon  thy  mountains  evermore  abiding : 
No  miracles  dividing 
The  waters  of  tby  stagnate  sea,  surrender 

The  forms  of  old  from  their  forgetful  doom. 

No  living  fires  thy  void  expanse  illume 
With  brightne^  like  the  glow  of  earth's  primeval  splendor ! 


What  memories  of  glory  and  delight. 
What  myriad  forms  of  undreamed  loveliness. 

Have  died  before  our  scarce  awakened  sight. 

And  lie  enshrouded  in  thy  dreamless  Night, 
We  cannot  know  nor  guess — 
Nor  prophesy 

What  types  of  Beauty  next — what  hues  Elysian, 
That  make  the  real  Present  far  outvie 
The  ideal  Future's  hope-illumined  sky — 

Will  vanish  evermore  from  our  enchanted  vision. 


All  forms  that  enter  thy  unknown  domain. 
All  thou  hast  won  of  heroism  and  grace. 

And  beauty,  from  the  vast  ancestral  Train 
Of  Ages  back  into  thy  boundless  space 
Shall  charm  us  not  again : 
Alas!  unwise — 

Of  its  true  Present  our  brief  life  beguiling— 
We  seek  the  phantom  Past,  that  stmigntway  flies 
Into  thy  realm,  nor  with  our  tearful  eyes, 

The  orient  Future  see,  upon  our  sorrows  smiling. 


We  are  but  voyagers  aweary,  borne 

Resistless  to  thine  all-embracing  deep ; 
It  may  be  ours  bewildered  and  forlorn 
To  breathe  the  prayer  of  Ajax  for  the  dawn. 

While  fruitless  watch  we  keep. 
Patient  to  see  the  gloom-dispelling  morn 
With  shining  feet  the  mountain- peaks  ascending : 
It  may  be  ours  to  search  thy  vague  sky  over, 

taint,  breathless,  to  discover 
Some  Bow  of  Promise  still  above  thy  waters  bending. 


0  whence  this  weakness  ?    Whence  this  dumb  despairing  ? 

This  shrinking  from  the  battle-fields  of  life  ? 
Lo!  all  true  Being  is  in  bravely  sharing 
The  peril  of  the  strife  ! 
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^o  more,  0  reistless  Heart !  in  idle  sorrow, 

Lose  all  thou  hast 
Believing  in  the  Future  thou  canst  borrow 

Of  the  unyielding,  unreturning  Past ! 

Rather  with  all-persuasive  deeds  hold  fast 
The  Present,  which  is  thine,  and  fear  not  for  the  morrow. 


Nor  void  of  Beauty  and  of  endless  good. 

Shall  be  our  earth,  Olong  enshadowed  clime! 
For  it  doth  bear  a  noble  Brotherhood 

Of  heroes  who  inherit  lives  sublime ; 
Whose  lofty  forms  shall  battle  unsubdued 

The  elements  of  Time ! 
Whose  names  engraven,  with  the  stars  shall  stand 

In  lines  of  luminous  light. 
Above  the  dim  horizon  of  thy  Land 

Of  outer  Night ! 
Around  whose  lives  there  is  an  infinite  glory — 

Whose  households  and  whose  graves  shall  be  a  shrine — 
Whose  memories  shall  be  deathless  and  divine 
In  after- poesy  and  art  and  classic  story. 
SovUh  AtUeboroughj  Mass,  I. 


LETTERS   ON   THE    IROQUOIS, 

BT  skenandoah: 

ADDRESSED  TO  ALBERT  GALLATIN,  LJ^.D.,  PRESIDENT  NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  80CUTT. 

LETTER  IV. 

Equality  of  the  Nations — Special  Privileees  Explained — National  Epithets — ^The  Tut- 
caroras  not  admitted  into  an  alliance  fully  equal. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  examination  of  itself.    Those  traditions  which  reach  be- 

such  evidences  as  can  be  discovered,  that  yond  the  formation  of  the  League,  are 

the  several  Iroquois  nations  occupied  po-  vaprue  and  unreliable,  while  all  such  as 

sitions  of  entire  equality  in  the  League,  refer  to  its  establishment  assume  a  c<»- 

in    rights,    privileges,  and    obligations,  nected  and  distinctive  form.    It  follows 

Such  special  immunities  as  were  grant-  that  confidence  may  be  reposed  in  sneh 

ed  to  either,  must  be  put  down  to  the  inferences  as  are  derived  from  these  tim^ 

chances  of  location,  and  to  the  numerical  ditions,  and  corroborated  by  the  internal 

differences  at  the  institution  of  the  Con-  structure  of  the  government,  and  by  the 

federacy  ;  since  they  neither  indicate  an  institutions  of  the  Hod^nosaunee. 

intention   to  establish  an   unequal  alii-  There  were  provisions  apparently  vest- 

ance,  nor  exhibit  the  exercise  of  privi-  ing  in  certain  nations  superior  autnority, 

leges,  by  either  nation,  inconsistent  with  which  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  and  ex- 

the   principle   of  political   equality,   on  plain.    The  most  prominent  was  the  un- 

which  the  confederation  was  founded.  equal  distribution    of  sachemships,  indi- 

The  sources  of  information,  from  eating  an  unequal  distribution  of  power: 
which  this  conclusion  is  drawn,  are  to  be  the  Onondagas,  for  example,  having  four- 
found  in  the  mass  of  Iroquois  traditions,  teen  sachems,  while  the  Mohawks  were 
and  in  the  structure  of  the  Confederacy  entitled  to  but  nine.     It  is  true,  ceteris 
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fonbvSy  that  a  larger  body  of  sachems  of  the  Oneidas,  could  enforce  from  them 

would  exercise  greater  influence  in  ge-  the  same  obedience  that  was  due  to  him 

neral  counsel ;  but  it  will  appear,  when  from  his  own  people ;  and  when  in  gene- 

the  mode  of  deciding  questions  is  consid-  ral  council  with  his  compeers,  he  had  an 

ered,  that  it  gave  no  increase  of  power,  equal  voice  in  the  disposal  of  all  business 

for  each  nation  had  an  equal  voice,  and  a  which  came  before  it.    The  special  pri- 

De&Btive  upon  ihe  others.  vileges   enumerated,  and   some   others 

Dj  anotner  organic  provision,  the  cus-  which  existed,  were  of  but  little  moment 

tody  of  the  *'  Council  Brand,"  and  also  when  compared  with  the  fact,  that  the 

of  the  *'  Wampum,"  in  which  the  laws  of  nations  were  independent ;  and  each  had 

the  Confederacy  "had  been  talked,"  w^as  an  equal  participation  in  the  administra- 

siven  by  hereditary  munt  to  the  Onon-  tion  of  the  government, 

otgas.    This  is  sufllciently  explained  by  At  the  epoch  of  the  League,  the  seve- 

their  central  position,  which  made  the  ral  nations  occupied  the  territory  between 

cooncil-fire  in  the  Onondaga  valley,  in  the  Hudson  ana  the  Genesee,  and  were 

eflfect,  the  seat  of  ^vemment  of  the  separated  by  much  the  same  intcmation- 

League.   It  was  equtuly  a  convenience  to  al  boundaries,  as  at  the  period  when  they 

al),aDd  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  pre-  yielded  up  their  sovereiffiity.    From  geo- 

ference  enforced  by  superior  power.  graphical  position,  or  from  relative  im- 

The  Tadodahoh  was  likewise  among  portance,  or  yet,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
the  Onondaga  sachems.  Upon  this  point,  establishing  between  the  nations  relation- 
it  has  heretofore  been  stated,  that  the  ships  simikr  to  those  existing  between 
higher  degree  of  consideration  attached  the  tribes,  certain  "rules  of  precedence 
to  this  title  resulted  exclusively  from  the  and  national  ties  were  constituted  be- 
exalted  estimation  in  which  the  original  tween  them.  The  nations  were  divider! 
Tadodah6h  was  held,  on  account  of  his  into  two  classes,  or  divisions ;  and  when 
Quutial  prowess  and  achievements.  assembled  in  general  council  were  ar- 

An  apparent  inequality  between  the  ranged  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  "  coun- 

nations  ot  the  league  is  also  observable  cil-hre."    On  the  one  side  stood  the  Mo- 

in  the  award  of  the  two  highest  military  hawks,  Onondagas,  and  Seneca?,  who  as 

chieftains  to  the  Senecas.     It  will  be  nations  were  regarded  as  brothers  to  each 

sufficient,  on  this  difficult  feature  in  the  other,  but  as  fathers  to  tlie  remainder. 

iTBtem  of  the  Iroquois  to  note,  that  when  Upon  the  other  side  were  tlie  Oneidas 

they  constructed  their  political  edifice,  and  Cayugas,  and  at  a  subsequent  day, 

the  Long«Uouse,  with  its  door  opening  the  Tuscaroras;  who,  in  like  manner, 

upon  the  west,  they  admitted  the  suppo-  were  brother  nations  by  interchange,  but 

sition  that  all  hostile  onsets  were  to  bo  sens  to  the  tlirec  first.     These  divisions 

expected   from  that  direction ;   and  on  were  in  harmony  with  their  system  of 

ecing  the  Senecas  as  a  perpetual  shield  relationships,  or  more  properly  formed  a 

ore  its  western  portal,  these  war-cap-  part  of  it     They  may  have  secured  for 

tains  were  granted,  as  among  the  means  the  senior  nations  increased  respect,  but 

needful  for  its  protectioq.  they  involve  no  idea  of  dependence  in 

The  Mohawks  were  receivers  of  tri-  the  junior,  or  inequality  in  civil  rights, 

hate  for  subjugated  nations.   This  here-  When  the  nations  were  enumerated, 

ditiry  privilege  must  be  placed  upon  the  the  Mohawks  were  placed  first ;  but  for 

itme    footing  with  the  preceding.      It  what  reason  is  not  precisely  understood, 

may,  perhaps,  indicate  tliat  the  nations  In  the  councils  of  the  Confederacy  tliey 

Upon  their  fwrdcrs  were  in  subjection.  were  styled  Da-ga-e-o-ga,  which  bocaine 

Unequal  terms  in  a  Confederacy  of  in-  their  national  epithet.     It  was  a  term  of 

dependent  nations  would  not  be  expected,  respect,  and  signifies  "  neutral ;"  or,  as 

True  wisdom  would  dictate  the  principle  some  of  the  nations  render  it,  "  a  speech 

of  equality,  as  the  only  certain  fountla-  divided."    Its  origin  is  lost  in  obscurity, 

tion  on  which  a  durable  structure  could  The  Onondagas  were  plac(.'d  next  in 

he  erected   *  That  such  was  the  principle  the  order  of  precedence,  and  were  ad- 

adoptcd  by  the  legislators  of  the  Iroquois,  dressed  in   council   hv  the  appellation, 

is  evinced  by  llie  equality  of  rights  and  Ilo-de-san-no-ge-ta.     This  term  signifies 

immunities  subsisting  between   the   sa-  "  Name  IJearcr ;"  and  was  conferred  in 

chcms  of  the  League.     Their  authority  commemoration  of  the  circumstance,  that 

was  not  limited  to  their  own  nation,  but  the  Onondagas  bestowed  the  names  upon 

was  co-extensive  with  the  Confederacy,  the  fifty  original  sachems.     It  was  a  pri- 

Thc  Cayuga  sachem,  while  in  the  midst  vilegeof  some  moment, as  these  "names" 
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were  to  descend  from  generation  to  gene-  The  admission  of  the  Tuscaroras  hav- 
ratioii,  upon  the  successive  rulers  of  the  ing  been  long  subsequent  to  the  fonnar 
Hodenosaunee.  tion  of  the  League,  they  were  never  re- 
Next  in  order  stood  the  Senecas,  justly  ceived  into  an  equal  alliance  with  the 
proud  of  their  national  designation,  Ho-  other  nations.  After  their  disastrous 
nan-ne-ho-ont,  or  "  The  Door  Keeper."  overthrow  and  expulsion  from  North  Oa- 
To  them,  as  elsewhere  remarked,  belong-  rolina,  they  turned  towards  the  coontiy 
ed  the  hereditary  guardianship  of  the  of  Iroquois;  and  were  admitted  about  tlie 
door  of  the  I^ng-House.  year  1715  as  the  sixth  nation,  into  the 
The  Oneidas  occupied  the  fourth  place  Confederacy.  But  they  were  never  al- 
in  the  Iroquois  order  of  precedence,  and  lowed  to  have  a  sachem,  who  could  sit 
originally  had  no  appellation  by  which  as  an  equal  in  the  council  of  sachems, 
they  were  distinguisned.  At  a  subse-  The  five  nations  were  unwilling  to  en- 
quent  and  quite  modem  period,  the  epi-  large  the  number  of  sachemships  found* 
thet,  Ne-ar-de-on-dar-go-war,  or  •'  Great  ed  at  the  institution  of  the  League.  For 
Tree,"  was  conferred  upon  them  by  their  purposes  of  national  government,  how- 
confederators.  This  name  was  seized  ever,  they  were  organized  like  the  other 
upon  from  some  occurrence  at  a  treaty  with  nations,  with  similar  tribes,  relationships, 
the  people  of  Wastow,  or  Boston.  laws,  and  institutions.  They  also  enjoy- 
Of  the  five  orimnal  nations,  the  Ca-  ed  a  nominal  equality  in  the  councils  of 
yugas  were  placed  last  in  the  cnumera-  the  League,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  otfier 
tion.  They  were  designated  in  council  five,  and  their  sachems  and  war-dueis 
by  the  appellation,  &)-nu8-ho-gwar-to-  were  "  raised  up"  with  the  same  ceiemo- 
war,  si^ifying  "  Great  Pipe."  Tradi-  nies.  They  were  not  dependent,  bat 
tion  relers  tliis  epithet  to  the  incident,  were  admitted  to  as  full  equality  as  could 
that  the  leading  Cayuga  chief  in  attend-  be  granted  them,  witliout  enlarging  the 
ance  at  the  council,  which  established  frame-work  of  the  Confederacy.  Ci  the 
the  Confederacy,  smoked  a  pipe  of  unu-  councils  of  the  League,  they  nad  no  oar 
sual  dimensions  and  workmanship.  tional  designation. 


LETTER  V. 

Councils  of-  the  Iroquois-  They  were  in  effect  the  Government — Influence  of  Public 
Sentiment — Oratory — Tendency  of  all  Public  and  Domebtic  Aflairs  to  these  CounciU— 
Of  three  distinct  species  :  Civil,  Mourning,  and  Religious. 

In  an  oligarchy,  wherein  the  adminis-  vidual  autiiority  in  the  matters  of  every- 
trative  power  is  vested  in  tlie  members  of  day  life  ;  or  in  national  council,  adjusted 
the  Ruling  Body  jointly,  a  Council  of  by  their  joint  wisdom  the  affairs  of  their 
the  Oligarchs  becomes  the  instrumcnta-  respective  nations.  Those  higher  and 
lity  through  which  the  will  of  this  body  more  important  concernments,  which  in- 
is  ascertained  and  enforced.  For  tliis  terested  the  race  at  large,  were  reserved 
reason,  the  councils  of  the  Iroquois  are  to  the  sachems  of  the  Confederacy  in 
important  subjects  of  investigation.  By  general  council.  In  this  council  resided 
them  were  exercised  all  tlie  legislative  the  animating  principle  by  which  their 
and  executive  authority  incident  to  the  political  machinery  was  moved.  It  was, 
Confederacy,  and  necessary  for  its  secu-  in  effect,  the  govemmenL 
rity  against  outward  attack  and  internal  The  oligarchical  form  of  government 
dissensions.  When  the  sachems  of  the  is  not  without  its  advantages,  altliough 
League  were  not  assoinbled  around  the  indicative  of  a  low  state  of  civilization. 
general  council-lire,  the  government  it-  A  comparison  of  views,  by  the  agency  of 
self  had  no  visible  existence.  Upon  no  a  council,  would  at  any  time  be  favorable 
point,  therefore,  can  an  examination  be  to  the  development  of  talent.  It  was  cs- 
better  directed,  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  pccially  the  case  among  tlie  Iroquois,  in 
power  vested  in  the  Ruling  Body ;  and  consetiuence  of  the  greater  diversity  of 
the  manner  in  which  their  domestic  ad-  interests,  and  more  extended  reach  of  af- 
ministration  and  jwlitical  relations  were  fairs,  incident  to  several  nations  in  Con- 
conducted.  When  the  sachems  were  fodenitions.  Events  of  greater  magni- 
sciittered,  like  the  pounle,  over  a  large  tude  would  sprin^j  up  in  the  midst  of  a 
territory,  they  exercised  a  local  and  indi-  flourishing  Confederacy,  tlian  in  a  nation 
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of  inconsiderable  importance ;  and  it  is  causes — of  those  emergencies  of  peril, 
demonstrated  by  the  political  history  of  which  rouse  the  spirit  of  a  people,  and 
ill  governments,  that  men  developc  intel-  summon  into  activity  their  highest  ener- 
lect  in  exact  proportion  to  the  magnitude  gies.   Whenever  events  converged  to  such 
of  the  events  with  which  they  become  a  crisis,  the  council  was  the  first  resort ; 
identified.    For  these  reasons,  the  Con-  and  there,  under  the  pressure  of  dangers, 
federacy  was  favorable  to  the  production  and  in  the  glow  of  patriotism,  the  clo- 
of  men,  higher  in  capacity  among  the  quence  of  the  Iroquois  flowed  as  pure  and 
Iroquois,  than  thoee  nations  would  bring  spontaneous  as  the  springs  of  their  own 
foftb,  whose  institutions  and  system  of  Mohawk,  or  the  head-waters  of  Cayuga, 
government  were  inferior.  The  Indian  has  a  quick  and  enthusias- 
The  extremely  liberal  character  of  the  tic  appreciation  of  eloquence.      Highly 
otigarchy  of  the  Iroquois,  is  manifested  impulsive  in  his  nature,  and  with  pas- 
ty the    "  modus  procedendi "  of  these  sions  untaught  of  restraint,  he  is  strongly 
councils.     It  is  obvious  that  the  sachems  susceptible  of  its  influence.    By  the  cul- 
were  not  set  over  the  people  as  arbitrary  tivation  and  exercise  of  this  capacity, 
niler8,to  legislate  as  their  own  will  might  was  opened  the  pathway  to  distinction ; 
<&ctate  irrespective  of  the  popular  voice ;  and  the  chief  or  warrior  gifted  with  its 
OD  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  believe  mamcal  power,  could  elevate  himself  as 
tint  a  pablic  sentiment  sprung  up  on  rapidly  as  he  who  ^ined  renown  upon 
qoestions  of  general  interest,  which  no  the  war-path.     With  the  Iroquois,  as 
council  felt  at  hberty  to  disregard.    By  with  the  Romans,  the  two  professions, 
deferring  all  action  upon  such  questions  oratory  and  arms,*  could  establish  men 
until  a  council  brought  together  the  sa-  in  the  highest  degree  of  personal  consi- 
chems  of  the  League,  attended  by  a  con-  deration,  *'  in  amplissimo  gradu  dijrnila- 
coarse  of  inferior  cliiefs  and  warriors,  an  //s,"  known  to  cacli  respectively.     To  the 
opportunity  was  given  to  the  people  to  ambitious  lioman  in  the  majestic  days 
JQoge  for  themselves,  and  to  take  such  of  the  republic,  and  to  the  proud  I  lode - 
nieasures  as  were  necessary  to  give  ex-  nosaunee  in  his  sylvan  house,  the  two 
pFession  and  force  to  their  opinions.    If  pursuits  equally  commended  themselves ; 
flie  band  of  warriors  became   interested  and  in  one  or  the  other  alone,  could  either 
in  the  passing  questions,  they  held  a  coun-  expect  success. 

cil  apart,  and  having  given  it  a  full  con-  It  is  a  sinfjular  fact,  resulting  from  the 

^deration,  appointed  an  orator  to  com-  structureof  Indian  institutions,  that  near- 

niQnicate    tlieir  views  to  tlie   sachems,  ly  everv  transaction,  whether  social  or 

tlieir  '•  Patres  Conscripti.''    In  like  man-  political,  orimnated  or  terminated  in  a 

fler  would  the  chiefs,  and  even  the  wo-  council.      This  universal  and   favorite 

n>en  proceed,  if  they  entertained  opinions  mode  of  doin^  business,  became  inter wo- 

which  they  wished  to  urge  upon  the  con-  ven  with  all  Die  affairs  of  public  and  pri- 

lideration  of  the   council.      From  the  vatc  life.     Public  transactions  of  every 

Wiblicity  with  wliich  the  affairs  of  the  name  and  character  were  planned,  scru- 

Confederacy  were  conducted,  and  the  in-  tinized,  and  adopted  in  council.     The 

ifirect  participation  in  their  adjustment,  succession  of  their  rulers  ;  their  athletic 

thus  allowed  the  people,  a  favorable  indi-  games,  dances,  and  feasts ;  and  their  so- 

cation  is  afforded  of  the  democratic  spirit  cial    intcrcour^fe,  were    identified   with 

of  the  government.  councils.     In  the  same  manner,  the  mass 

Oratory,  from  the  constitutional  orga-  of  their  religious  observances  were  indis- 

nization  of  the  "  council,"  was  necossa-  solubly  connected  with  these  assemblies. 


quontly  l)ofore  it.     In  those  warlike  pc-  the  Harvest  Corn,  and  Green  Corn  Wor- 

fiods,  when  the  Confederacy  was  mov-  sliij),  were  only   observed  through   tlio 

>ng  onward  amid  incessant  contlicts  with  instrumentality  of  a  council.     It  may  be 

pontipuous  nations ;  or,  jwrchance,  rcsi^t-  said   that  the  life  of  tiie  Irocjuois  was 

inif  sudden  tides  of  niignitory  i)opulation  ;  either  sj)ent  in  the  chase,  or  the  war-iKith, 

tljtre  wa.s  no  dearth  of  those  exciting  or  at  the  council-lire.     Tiiey  formed  the 


'  Dutii  sunt  artes  quaj  p(j9sunt  locare  homines  in  amplisdimo  gradu  dignitatis;  una 
isiporjtorii,  altera  orationis  boni :  ab  lioc  enim  pacin  oruamcnta  rctinentur ;  ab  illu  belli 
pcriculi  repelluntur. — Cicero  Pro  Muraena,  §  14. 
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three  leading  objects  of  his  existence;  and  up  sachems  and  war-chiefs  to  fill  such 

itwould  be  difficult  to  determine  for  which  vacancies   as   had  been  occasioned  by 

he  possessed  the  strongest  predilection,  death  or  deposition,  and  also  to  ratify 

Regarding  them  in  this  light,  and  it  is  the  investiture  of  sach  chiefs,  as  the  na- 

bolieved  tliey  are  not  overestimated,  a  tions  had  raised  up  in  reward  of  public 

narrative  of  these  councils  would  furnish  services.    Their  religious  councils,  (Ga- 

an  accurate  and  copious  history  of  the  e-we-yo-do  Ho-deos-hen-da-ko,)  as  the 

Iroquois,  both  political  and  social.    The  name  imports,  were  devoted  to  religious 

absence  of  these  records,  now  irreparable,  observances. 

has  greatly  abridged  the  fullness,  and  di-  No  event  of  any  importance  ever  trans- 

minished  the  accuracy  of  our  abridged  pired  without  passing  under  the  cogni- 

history.  zance  of  one  of  these  species  of  councils, 

The  councils  of  the  League  were  of  earlier  or  later,  for  all  afiairs  seem  to 

three  distinct  kinds;   and  tney  may  be  have  converged  towards  them  by  a  natural 

distinguished  under  the  heads  of  civil,  and   inevitable  tendency.     An  expoa- 

mourning,  and  religious.      Their  civil  tion  of  the  mode  of  summoning  each  of 

councils,  (Ho-d£-os-seh,)  were  such  as  their  respective  powers  and  jurisdiction, 

convened  to  transact  business,  with  for-  and  of  the  manner  of  transacting  bosi- 

eign  nations,  and  to  regulate  the  inter-  ness,  may  serve  to  unfold  the  workinffs 

nal  administration  of  the  Confederacy,  of  their  political  system,  their  social  rem- 

Thc   mourning  councils,  (Hen-nun-do-  tions,  and  the  range  of  their  intellectual 

nuh-sch,)  were  those  summoned  to  raise  capacities. 


LETTER  VI. 

The  Ho-de-os-seh,  or  Civil  Council — Each  Nation  had  the  power  of  Summoning — ^The 
Belt,  or  the  Notification — Mode  of  proceeding — Unanimity  of  the  Sachems — SinRular 
method  of  reaching  unanimity — The  Decision — Powers  of  the  Civil  Council — Its  Dig* 
nity  and  Order — vigor  of  the  League — Its  Prospects  at  the  Era  of  Dutch  Discovery. 

The  name  Ho-de-os-sch,  by  which  the  gas,  reserving  the  belt  of  the  Cayugas, 

Iroquois  designated  a  civil  council,  signi-  sent  on  runners  bearing  one  of  their  own, 

fies  "advising  together,"  or  "counsel-  of  like  import,  to  the  Oneidas.     The 

ing  ;'*  and  was  bestowed  upon  any  con-  Oneidas  then  notified  the  Mohawks;  Each 

gress  of  sachems  which  convened  to  take  nation,  within  its  own  confines,  spread 

charge  of  the  public  relations  of  the  the  information  far  and  near,  and  thus. 

League,  or  to  provide  for  its  internal  ad-  in  a  space  of  time  astonishingly  brief, 

ministration.      Each  nation  had  power,  intelligence  of  the  council  was  heralded 

under  estiblished  regulations,  to  convene  from  one  extremity  of  the  Confedency 

such  a  council,  and  prescribe  the  time  to  the  other, 
and  place  of  convocation.  It  produced  a  stir  among  the  people  in 

If  the  Envoy  of  a  foreign  people  desir-  proportion  to  the  magnitude  ana  impoit- 

ed  to  submit  a  proposition  to  the  Confe-  ance  of  the  business  to  be  transacted. 

dcracy,  and  applied  to  the  Scnecas  for  If  the  subject  was  calculated  to  arouse  a 

that  purpose,  ttie  sachems  of  the  nation  deep  feeling  of  interest,  one  common  im- 

would  first  determine  whether  the  ques-  pulse,  from  the  Hudson  to  Niagara,  and 

tion  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  au-  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Susque- 

thorize  a  council.    If  they  arrived  at  an  hannah,  drew  them  towards  the  council* 

affirmative  conclusion,  they  immediately  fire.      Sachems,  chiefs,  and    warrion, 

sent  out  runners  to  the  Cayugas,  the  women  and  even  children,  deserted  their 
nearest  nation  in  position,  witn  a  belt  of    hunting  grounds,  and  their  woodland  ae* 

wampum.    This  belt  announced  that  on  elusions,   and  putting  themselves   upon 

a  certain  day  thereafter,  at  such  a  place,  the  trail,  literally  flocked  to  the  piace  of 

and  for  such  and  such  purposes,  staling  council.    When  the  day  arriveo,  a  mnl- 

them,  a  council  of  the  Confederacy  would  titude  had  gathered  together  from  the 

assemble.      The  Cayugas  retained  the  most  remote  and  toilsome  distances ;  but 

belt  as  the  evidence  of  the  message,  or  yet  animated  by  an  unquenchable  spirit 

rather  as  the  message  itself:  but  sent  of  hardihood  and  endurance, 
forward  another  to  the  Onondagas,  with        Their  mode  of  opening  a  council,  and 

a  similar  purport.    In  turn,  the  Ononda-  of  proceeding  with  the  busincsa  before  it. 
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wu   extremely    simple  ;   yet   dilatory,  of  majorities  and  minorities  was  entirely 
when  contrasted  with  the  modes  of  civil-  unknown  to  our  Indian  prodecessoA  in 
iied  life.    Questions  were  usually  re-  their  day  of  political  prosperity ;  and  not 
dnced  to  single  propositions,  calling  for  until  this  principle  was  thrust  upon  them 
in  affirmative  or  negative  response ;  and  by  our  government,  when  they  had  be- 
were  thus  either   adopted  or  rejected,  come  dependent,  did  they  relinquish  the 
When  the  sachems  were  assembled  in  more  congenial  principle  of  unanimity, 
the  midst  of  their  people,  and  all  were  in        To  hasten  their  dehberations  to  a  con- 
rBidiness  to  proceed,  the  envoy  was  in-  elusion,  and  ascertain  the  result,  they 
troduced  before  them.    One  of  tlie  sa-  adopted  an  expedient  which  dispensed 
chems,   by  previous  appointment,  then  entirely  with  the   necessity  of  casting 
irose ;  and  naving  thanked   the  Great  votes.    The  founders  of  the  confederacy, 
Siiirit  for  his  continued  beneficence  in  seeking  to  obviate  as  far  as  possible,  flu- 
permitting  them  to  meet  together,  he  in-  tercation  in  couKcil,  and  to    facilitate 
unmed  the  envoy  that  the  council  was  their  progress  to  unanimity,  divided  the 
pnpared  to  hear  nim  upon  die  business  sachems  of  each  nation  into   classes, 
nr  which  it  had  convened.*    The  coun-  usually  of  two  and  three  each,  as  will  be 
cfl  being  thus  opened,  the  representative  seen  by  referring  to  the  table  of  sachem- 
pioeeeded  to  unfdd  the  objects  of  his  ships.    Each  sachem  was  forbid  to  ex- 
aiiiion.    He  submitted  his  propositions  press  an  opinion  in  council,    until   he 
it  iegular  form,  and  sustained  them  bv  had  agreed  with  the  other  sachem  or  sa- 
nch  arguments  as  the  case  required,  chems  of  his  class,  upon  the  opinion  to 
The  sachems  listened  with  earnest  and  be  expressed,  and  had  received  an  ap- 
Kspectful  attention  to  the  end  of  his  ad-  pointment  to  act  as  speaker  for  the  class, 
drns,  thit  they  might  clearly  understand  Thus  the  eight  Seneca  sachems,  being 
the  questions  to  be  decided  and  answer-  in  four  classes,  could  have  but  four  opin- 
^   After  the  envoy  had  concluded  his  ions  ;    the  ten  Cayuga    sachems    but 
ipeech  he  withdrew  from  the  council,  as  four.    In  this  manner  each  class  was 
VIS  customary,  to  await  at  a  distance  brought  to  unanimity  within  itself.    A 
the  result  of  its  deliberations.    It  then  cross  consultation  was  then  held  between 
beome  the  duty  of  the  sachems  to  agree  the  four  sachems  who  represented  the 
QpOQ  an  answer ;  in  doing  which,  as  four  classes,  and  when  the^  had  agreed, 
voqU  be  expected,  they  pissed  through  they  appointed  one  of  their  number  to 
the  ordinary  routine  of  speeches,  consul-  express  their  resulting  opinion,  which 
titioas,  and  animated  discussions.   Such  was  the  answer  of  the  nation.    The  se- 
VII  the  usual  course  of  proceeding  in  veral  nations  having  by  tliis  ingenious 
in  Iroquois  council.     Variations  might  method  become  of  ^*  one  mind  "  separately, 
be  btroduccd  by  circumstances.  it  only  remained  to  compare  their  several 
At  this  place  anoUier  -peculiar  institu-  opinions  to  arrive  at  tlio  final  sentiment 
tioD  of  the  llod^nosaunec  is  presented,  of  all  the  sachems  of  tlie  league.    This 
AQ  the  sachems  of  the  league,  in  whom  was  efTccted  by  a  cross  conference  be- 
originally  was  vested  the  entire    civil  tween  the  individual  representatives  of 
power,  were  required  to  be  of  "  one  mind,*'  the  several  nations ;  and  when  tliey  had 
togiveefficacy  to  their  legitslation.     Una-  arrived  at  unanimity,  the  answer  of  the 
Bimity  was  a  fundamental  law.  The  idea  Confederacy  was  dctennincd.f 


.*  The  following  speech  of  a  Seneca  chief,  (Go-ne-ska-sa-ah,)  at  the  opening  of  a  council, 
vilifumish  an  illustration.  AddreHt<in^  the  sachems  and  ueople  around  him,  he  eaid,  **  It 
i> proper,  in  coinnliance  with  our  cuMomu  at  the  oi)ening  uf  councils,  that  wc  should  thank 
•he  Great  J5pirit  that  we  are  still  in  health,  and  able  to  nu'ei  togt'ihi-r."  Then  turning;  to  the 
ndifidnal  whom  they  had  assembled  to  meet,  he  continued,  "  Brother  :  it  was  a|)iK)inted 
•bit we  should  meet  here  this  day,  to  listen  to  your  words.  We.  therefore,  thunk  the  (Treat 
^ril  that  he  has  spared  our  lives,  and  permitted  us  to  d<>  so.    We  are  ready  to  listen.** 

tThe  ^nate  of  the  United  :Stutes,  by  a  resolution  i).tb>ed  June  11th;  18;^,  committed  a 
prat  act  of  injustice  u|Km  the  Seneca  Indian.s  unintentionally,  no  doubt;  and  pre[>arcd  the 
*»»  for  their  total  extirpation.  This  resolution  abmirated  (lnur  unanimity  principle,  by  uu- 
'horiwng  a  majority  of  their  chiefs  to  make  a  treatv  with  tlie  Of^den  I-^nd  C  ompanv,  for  the 
■le  of  iheir  Undif  in  Western  New  York.  In  IX'cember  of  that  year,  this  vii^ilant  com- 
PUjr  forced  a  treaty  u|}od  the  Senecas,  under  very  (pustionaule  circumstances.  It 
Vuwell  known  that  16-16th8of  the  people,  almost  the  entire  nation,  were  unwilling  to  sell; 
fMthe  company,  havini^  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  under  which  to  slielter  themselveH,  j)ro- 
fWfd  by  their  own  efforts,  now  resorted  to  the  quick  and  only  ex^H'dient  of  purebasin//  the 
votci  of  a  majority  of  tha  chiefs.    The  proceedings,  by  which  this  end  was  finally  occom- 
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The  sovereignty  of  the  nations,  by  this  the  Iroquois  in  general  conncil.  The 
mode  of  giving  assent,  was  not  only  pre-  French  war,  also,  which  they  waged  with 
served,  but  made  subservient  to  the  effort  such  indomitable  courage  and  perseve- 
itself  to  secure  unanimity.  If  any  sachem  ranee  so  many  years,  was  resolved  upon 
was  obdurate  or  unreasonable,  influences  in  the  same  manner.  Their  traditions 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  him  which  record  other  strugMes  with  Indian  na- 
ho  could  not  well  resist ;  and  it  was  sel-  tions,  some  of  which  were  engaged  in  by 
dom  that  inconvenience  resulted  from  the  Confederacy,  and  others  either  com- 
their  inflexible  adherence  to  the  rule,  menced  or  assumed  by  a  nation  separate- 
When,  however,  all  efforts  to  produce  ly.  At  the  beginning  of  the  American 
unanimity  failed  of  success,  the  whole  Revolution,  the  Iroquois  could  not  agree 
matter  was  laid  aside.  Farther  action  in  council  to  make  war  as  a  confederacy 
became  at  once  impossible.  In  the  man-  upon  our  confederacy.  A  number  of  the 
ner  stated  a  result,  either  favorable  or  Chieida  sachems  flrmly  resisted  the  as- 
adverse,  having  been  reached,  it  was  sumption  of  hostilities,  and  thus  defeated 
communicated  to  the  envoy  by  a  speaker  the  measure  as  an  act  of  the  lea|^e,  for 
selected  for  the  purpose.  This  orator  the  want  of  unanimity.  Some  ofthe  na- 
was  always  chosen  from  the  nation  with  tions,  however,  especially  the  Mohawks, 
whom  the  council  originated;  and  it  were  so  interlinkeMl  with  the  British, that 
was  usual  for  him  to  review  the  whole  neutrality  was  impossible.  Under  this 
subject  presented  to  the  council  in  a  for-  pressure  of  circumstances  it  was  resolved 
mal  speech ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  an-  in  council  to  suspend  the  rule,  and  leave 
nounce  the  conclusions  to  which  the  each  nation  to  engage  in  the  war  upon 
sachems  of  the  confederacy  had  arrived,  its  own  responsibifity. 
This  concluding  speech  terminated  the  In  the  councils  ofthe  Iroquois,  the  dig- 
business  of  the  council,  and  the  Indian  nity  and  order,  ever  preserved,  have  be- 
diplomatist  took  his  departure.  come  proverbial.    The  gravity  of  Nestor 

Among  the  general  ^wers  residing  in  was  exemplified  by  their    sages ;    and 

the  civil  council  may  be  enumerated  those  more  than  the  harmony  of  the  Grecian 

of  declaring  war  and  making  peace,  of  chiefs  existed  among  their  sachems.    In 

admitting  new  nations  into  the  league,  their  elevation  to  the  highest  degree  of 

or  of  incorporating  fragments  of  nations  political  distinction  ever  reached  by  any 

into  those  existing,  of  extending  jurisdic-  Indian  race,  except  the  Aztecs,  the  clear- 

tion  over  subjugated  territory,  of  levying  est  evidence  is  presented  of  tiie  wisdom 

tribute,  of  senmng  and  receiving  embas-  and  prudence  with  which  these  councils 

sies,  of  forming  alliances,  and  of  enactipg  watched  over  the  public  welfare.    Esta- 

and  executing  laws.    The  national  sove-  Wishing  the  seat  of  government,  or  the 

rcignties  were  silent  under  the  central  council  brand,  in  the  central  valley  of 

administration  of  all  those  affkirs  which  Onondaga,  the  dignitaries  of  the  league 

pertained  to  the  league.  were  wont  to  gather  around  it  as  their 

The  war  against  the  Eries   (Sa^-a-  usual  place  of  convocation,  and  legislate 

neh-ga),  which  resulted  in  the  extermina-  over  the  affairs  of  nearly  half  of  the  pre- 

tion  or  expulsion  of  that  nation  from  the  sent  Republic.    Pennsylvania,  Western 

western  part  of  this  State,  about  the  year  Virginia,    Kentucky,  Illinois,    Indiana, 

1653,  was  declared  by  the  sachems  of  Ohio,  and  a  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Mich- 


Elished,  were  utterly^objectionable,  as  is  abundantly  proved  hy  printed  docomente,  now 
lefore  the  Senate, 
a  level ;  and  but 

apart  as  the  means  ^      „  ,  ,  

were  plied  with  rum  until  intoxicated,  and  then  made  to  sign ;  that  still  others  were  made 
chiefs  by  a  ^am  election,  and  their  signatures  then  taken ;  while  yet  others  siened  the 
treaty  as  chiefs  who  were  not  so  in  fact,  several  days  were  consumed  in  perfecting  uie  work, 
and  the  desired  majority  was  obtained.  After  a  long  and  angry  controversy^  in  which  the 
red-men  struggled  in  vain  for  justice,  the  Senate  finally  ratified  it  by  the  casting  vote  ofthe 
Vice-President  *  The  Indians  refused  to  own  the  treaty,  and  the  government  were  unwiliing 
to  execute  it.  A  compromise,  in  1842,  was  effected,  bv  which  two  reservations  were  released 
from  the  operation  ofthe  treaty,  on  conditions  that  the  Indians  would  sacrifice  the  other  two* 
The  Tonawanda  and  Buffalo  reserves  were  thus  sold  a  second  time.  The  TonawaoMia 
Band,  never  having  signed  either  treaty,  still  refuse  to  deliver  possession ;  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion yet  to  be  decided,  whether  the  Tonawanda  Senecas  shall  be  deprived  of  their  hornet. 
withbut  their  consent,  or  without  an  equivalent  paid.  The  land  is  worth  on  an  average  %m 
per  acre,  and  the  treaty  allows  them  91  ^- 
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igin,    with  a  portion  of  the  Canadas,  tion,  by  the  establishment  of  a  confede- 

eooBtitiited  the  circuit  of  their  posses-  racy.    This  alliance  between  their  na- 

MI8.     At  Onondaga  they  matured  their  tions,  they  cemented  by  the  stronger  and 

pbiMofcanqnest,  and  kindled  the  fires  of  more  imperishable  bands  of  the  Tribal 

pitriotism.    In  the  execution  of  an  en-  League.    At  the  epoch  of  Saxon  occu- 

terprise  projected  by  the  council,  or  in  the  pation,  they  were  rapidly  building  up  an 

utaral  exercise  of  that  warlike  spirit  empire,  which  threatened  the  absorption 

which  resulted  from  their  growing^  proa-  or  extermination  of  the  whole  Indian 

perity,  a  band  of  Moluiwks,  perchance,  race,  between  the  chain  of  lakes  on  the 

would  be  seen  upon  the  hills  of  New  Eng-  north,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 

hud ;  while  at  the  same  moment  the  south.    Their  power  had  become  sufiS- 

war^hont  of  the  Senecas  would  be  heard  cient  to  set  at  defiance  all  hostile  inva^ 

in  the    valleys  of   the    Cherokecs;  or  sions  from  contiguous  nations;  and  to 

moDg  the  Dioux  upon  the  Mississippi,  preclude  the  idea  of  subjugation.    A  na- 

Their   activity  was    unbounded ;   their  tionality  of  character,  and  unity  of  inter- 

hu^hood  knew  no  exhaustion ;  their  for-  est,  had  resulted  from  the  relationships 

titnde  no  aabmission.    Adjacent  nations  by  which  they  were  blended  together ; 

beheld  their  rising  empire  with  terror  and  above  all  the  Confederacy,  while   it 

tad   afaurm,  as  they    encountered   the  suffered  no  loss  of  numbers  by  emigrating 

Irooiioia  upon  every  war-path,  from  the  bands,  was  endued  with  a  capacity  for 

Hndaon  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  indefinite  expansion.    At  the  period  of 

8t  Lawrence  to  the  Tennessee.  the  discovery,  the  Aztecs  on  the  South, 

Before  the  white  man  had  planted  his  and  the  Iroquois  in  the  North,  were  the 

IboMepe  upon  the  red-man's  trail;  or  the  only  Indian   races  upon  the  Continent 

Old  VfaM  had  knowledge  of  the  New,  whose  institutions  promised  at  maturity, 

these  boundless  territories  had  been  the  to  ripen  into  civilization.     Such  was  the 

■eene  of  human  conflicts ;  and  of  the  rise  conclition  and  prospects  of  the  Indian 

tad  fall  of  Indian  sovereignties.  Isolated  League,  when  Ilendrick  Hudson,  more 

nttionsybysome  superiority  of  institutions  than  two  centuries  since  (1609),  sailed 

or  casual  advantage  of  location,  spring  up  the  river  which  constituted  their  east- 

vp  with  an  energetic  growth  ;  and  for  a  em  boundary.    This  silent  voyage  of  the 

Ntson  spread  Uieir   dominion  far  and  navigator  may  be  regarded  as  the  opening 

wide.    After  a  brief  period  of  prosperity  event,  in  the  series,  which  resulted  in 

they  were  borne  back  by  adverse  fortune  reversing  the  political  prospects  of  the 

into  their  original  obscurity.    The  rea-  Hod^nosaunec,  and  in  introducing  into 

■QQ  must  be  sought  in  the  unsubstantial  their  I^ng-House  an  invader,  more  re- 

natore  of  their  political  structures.     It  lentless  in  his  purposes,  and  more  invin- 

wis  the  merit  of  the  Iroquois,  to  rest  cible  in  arms  tnan  the  red-man  against 

ftemselves  upon  a  more  durable  founda-  whose  assaults  it  had  been  erected. 

LETTER  VU. 

Steeefsion  of  the  Sachems  of  the  Confederacy— The  Plen-nun-do-nuseh,  or  Mourning 
Council — Convened  by  the  Nation  which  had  lost  a  Sachem— Attendance  of  tiie  People—* 

Ittnamerous  Ceremonies— "Wampum,  and  its  uses— The  iSucccssiou  ot'  Rulers  frco  from 
Strife — Degree  of  Social  Intercourse— Festivities. 

The  succession  of  the  Ruling  Body,  of  adaptation  to  their  social  and  political 

whether  secured  by  election,  or  by  laws  condition. 

of  inheritance,  is  an  event  of  deep  im-  It  is  in  accordance  witli  the  principles, 

portance  to  the  people,  whose  personal  and  necessary  to  the  oxislence  ot  an 

■ecurity  and  welfare  are  to  a  large  extent  oligarchy,  that  the  ruling  My  flhould 

Wider  the  guardianship  of  their  rulers,  possess  a  general,  if  not  absolute,  autho- 

II  seems  to  have  been  the  aim  of  the  rity  over  the  admission  of  new  members 

Hod^noeaunee  to  avoid  the  danorers  of  an  into  its  number ;  and  over  tlip  successions 

hereditary  transmission  of  power,  with-  where  the  vacancies  arc  occasioned  by 

oat  fully  adopting  tlie  opposite  principle  death.     In  some  respects  the  olif^rchy 

of  a  free  election,  founcled  upon  merit  of  the  Iroquois  was  wider  than  those  of 

lod  capacity.     Their  system  was  a  mo-  antiquity.     The  tribes  retained  the  pow- 

dification  of  the  two  opposite  rules  ;  and  er  of  designating  successors,  independent 

claims  the  merit  of  origmality,  as  well  as  of  the  oligarchs ;  while,  for  the  security 
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of  the  latter,  the  number  was  limited  by  remoteness  of  residence,  nor  frailties  of 

the  fundamental  law.    It  was  the  pro-  age  or  sex,  offered  impassable  obstruc- 

vince  of  the  ruling  body  to  ^  raise  up"  tions.    To  that  hardy  spirit  which  led 

the  sachems  selected  by  tiie  tribes,  and  the  Iroquois  to  traverse  the  war-paths  of 

to  invest  them  with  office.    In  the  an-  the  distant  south  and  west,  and  to  leave 

cient  oli^rchies,  which  were  less  hberal  their  hunting  trails  upon  the  Cohongor- 

and  mucn  less  systematic  in  their  con-  ontonf  and  Oheeyo,}  the  distance  to  a 

struction,  the  whole  power  of  making  council  within  their  immediate  territo- 

rulers  appears  to  have  been  appropriated  rics  would  present  inconsiderable  hind- 

by  the  rulers  themselves.  ranees.    From  Icanderago,}  and  Kolane- 

To  perform  the  ceremony  adverted  to,  ka,||  among  the  Mohawks,  to  Ga-nun-da- 

of  "  raising  up"  sachems  and  war-cHiefs,  gwa,ir  and  Ga-no-wau-ges,**  in  the  terri- 

and  of  confirming  the  investiture  of  such  tory  of  the  Senecas,  they  forsook  their 

chiefs  as  had  previously  been  raised  up  hunting-grounds,  and  their  encampments, 

by  a  nation,  the  Mourmng  Council  was  and  put  themselves  upon  the  trail  for  the 

instituted.     Its    name,   Hen-^mn-do-nu-  council-fire.     Old  men,  with  gray  hairs 

sshf  signifies,  with  singular  propriety,  ^  a  and  tottering  step ;  young  men  in  the 

Mourning  Council ;"  as  it  embraced  the  vigor  of  youth ;  warriors,  inured  to  the 

two-fold  object,  of  lamenting  the  deceased  hardships  of  incessant  strife  ;  children 

with  suitai)le  solemnities,  and  of  esta-  looking  out,  for  the  first  time,  upon  life ; 

Uishing  a  successor  in  the  sachemship,  and  women,  with  their  infants  encased 

made  vacant  by  his  demise.  in  the  saonseh^  all  performed  the  journey 

Upon  the  death  of  a  sa^chem  or  war-  with  smgular  rapiditv  and  endurance, 
chief,  the  nation  in  which  the  loss  had  From  every  side  they  bent  their  footstepe 
occurred,  had  power  to  summon  a  coun-  towards  the  council ;  and  when  the  day 
>  cil,  and  designate  the  day  and  place.  If  arrived,  a  large  concourse  of  warriors, 
the  Oneidas,  for  example,  had  lost  a  ruler,  chiefs,  wise  men,  and  sachems,  from  the 
they  sent  out  runners  at  the  earliest  con-  most  remote  as  well  as  subjacent  parts  of 
venient  day,  with  "  belts  of  invitations"  the  Confederacy  greeted  each  outer  be- 
to  the  sachems  of  league,  and  to  the  peo-  side  the  council-fire  of  the  Oneidas. 
pie  at  large,  to  assemUe  around  their  na-  This  council,  although  entirely  of  a 
tional  council-fire  at  Ko-no-a-lo-ha-la.*  domestic  character,  was  conducted  with 
The  invitation  was  circulated  with  the  many  ceremonies.  Before  the  day,  an- 
same  celerity,  and  with  the  same  forms  as  nounced  by  the  belt,  arrived,  the  several 
in  convoking  a  civil  council.  These  belts,  nations  entered  the  country  of  the  Oneidas 
or  the  strings  of  wampum,  sent  out  on  such  in  separate  bands,  and  encamped  at  a  dis- 
occasions,  conveyed  a  laconic  message :  tance  from  the  council-house.  To  ad- 
"  the  name"  of  the  deceased  (mentioning  vance  at  once,  would  have  been  a  viola- 
it)  '^  calls  for  a  council."  It  also  an-  tion  of  Iroquois  usages.  Runners  were 
nounced  the  place  and  the  time.  sent  on  by  the  approaching  nation  to 

The  name  and  the  appeal  fell  not  in  announce  its  arrival ;  and  it  remained 
vain  upon  the  ear  of  the  Iroquois.  There  thus  encamped  until  the  Oneidas  had 
was  a  potency  in  the  name  itself  which  signified  their  readiness  for  its  reception, 
none  could  resist.  It  penetrated  every  On  the  day  appointed,  if  the  necessaiy 
seclusion  of  the  forest ;  and  reached  every  arrangements  nad  been  perfected,  a  rude 
canneshoot  upon  the  hill  side,  on  the  mar-  reception  ceremony  opened  the  proceed- 
gin  of  the  lakes,  or  in  the  deep  solitudes  ings.  The  several  nations  in  separate 
of  the  wood.  No  warrior,  wise  man,  or  trains,  each  one  preceded  by  its  civil  and 
chief,  failed  to  hear  or  could  withstand  miHtary  dignitaries,  drew  sunultaneously 
the  call.  A  principle  within  was  address-  towards  the  council-fire,  and  were  re- 
ed, which  ever  responded — respect  and  ceived  and  welcomed  by  the  Oneidas  in  a 
veneration  for  the  sachems  of  the  Con-  stately  manner.  Upon  the  completion  of 
federacy.  this  ceremony,  the  people  arrayed  them- 

For  these  councils,  and  the  festivities  selves  in  two  divisions.    The  Mohawks, 

with  which  they  were   concluded,  the  Onondagas,  and  Senecas,  who,  as  else- 

Hodenosaunee  ever  retained  a  passionate  where  stated,  were  brother  nations  to 

fondness.    No  inclemency  of  season,  nor  each  other,  and  fathers  to  the  other  three, 


•  Oneida  Castle.       f  Potomack.      %  Ohio.      §  Fort  Hunter,  or  Lower  Mohawk  Caatle. 
D  Johnstown.  H  Canandaigua.  •♦  Avon. 
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seated  themselves  npon  one  side  of  the  from  the  foundation  of  tlio  Confederacy. 
fire.  On  the  other  side  were  arranged  Some  of  them  were  salutary  and  instruc- 
the  Qneidas,  Cayugas,  and  Tuscaroras,  tive ;  while  the  most  were  indicative  of 
who,  in  like  manner,  were  brothers  to  wisdom  and  forethought.  Among  the 
etch  other,  bat  sons  to  the  three  first.  By  injunctions  left  by  Daganoweda,  the 
their  peculiar  customs,  if  the  deceas^  founder  of  the  League,  there  was  one  de^ 
MLcfaem  belonged  to  either  of  the  three  signed  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
elder  nations,  he  was  lamented  as  a  father  necessity  of  union  and  harmony.  It  was 
by  the  three  junior;  and  it  became  the  clothed  in  a  figurative  dress,  as  isthecus- 
dloty  of  the  latter  to  perform  the  ceremony  tom  of  the  red-man  when  he  would  pro- 
of uunentation  prescribed  by  their  usages,  duce  a  vivid  impression.  He  enjoined 
for  the  deceased,  and  after  that,  the  cer-  them  to  plant  a  tree  with  four  rootft, 
emonj  of  raisinff  up  his  successor.  If,  branching  severally  to  north,  south,  east 
00  the  contrary,  Sie  departed  ruler  belong-  and  west.  Beneath  its  shade  the  sa- 
ed  to  either  of  the  junior  nations,  as  in  chems  of  the  Confederacy  must  sit  down 
the  case  supposed,  it  cast  upon  the  elder  together  in  perpetual  unity,  if  they  would 
natioiis  the  auty  of  lamenting  his  death  preserve  the  stability  of  the  League,  or 
18  a  son,  in  the  customary  form,  and  of  secure  the  advantages  it  was  calculated 
instalfinfr  a  successor  in  the  vacant  to  bestow.  If  they  did  so,  the  power  of 
nchemwip.  the  Hod^nosaunee  would  be  planted  as 

These    observances  were    performed  firmly  as  the  oak,  and  the  blasts  of  ad- 

with  the  accustomed  gravity  and  earnest-  verse  fortune  would  beat  upon  it  in  vain, 

aess  of  the  red-man ;  and  were,  in  them-  The  laws  explained  at  different  stages 

lehres,  neither  devoid  of  interest,  nor  of  the  ceremonial,  were  repeated  from 

vnadapted  to  impress  the  mind.     The  strings  ofwampum*  into  which  they  "had 

lunent  was  a  tribute  to  the  virtues,  and  been  talked  "  at  the  time  of  their  enact- 

to  the  memory  of  the  departed  chief; —  ment.    In  the  Indian  method  of  express- 

tfae  mouminff  scene,  in  which,  not  only  ing  the  idea,  the  string,  or  ihe  belt,  can 

the  tribe  and  nation  of  the  deceased,  but  tell,  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  the  exact 

the  Confederacy  itself  participated.  Sure-  law  or  transaction  of  which  it  was  made. 

It,  a  more  delicate  testimonial  of  affection  at  the  time,  the  sole  evidence.    It  ope- 

uan  our  predecessors  are  usually  sup-  rates  upon  the  principle  of  association, 

poeedto  have  manifested.    The  ceremony  and  thus   seeks  to   give  fidelity  to  the 

of  raising  up  a  successor,  which  follow-  memory.     These  strings  and  belts  were 

od,  was  a  succession  of  musical  chants,  the  only  visible  records  of  tlie  Iroquois ; 

wih  choruses,  intermingled  with  speech-  and  were  of  no  use  except  by  the  aid  of 

08  and  responses.    Upon  the  whole  scene,  those  special  personages  who  could  draw 

Tendered   wild  and  picturesque   by  the  forth  the  secret  recoids  locked  up  in  their 

^ety  of  costumes,  there  rested  a  spirit  remembrance. 

of  silence  and  solemnity  which  invented  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  but  little  im- 

it  with  sin^lar  interest.  portance  was  attached  to  a  promise  or 

A  prominent  part  of  the  ceremonial  assurance  of  a  foreign  power,  unless  belts 
Oonristed  in  the  repetition  of  their  ancient  or  strings  were  given  to  preserve  it  in  re- 
hfn  and  usages ;  and  in  an  exposition  of  collection.  Verbal  propositions,  or  those 
^  structure  and  principles  of  tiie  I^eaguc,  not  confirmed  by  wampum,  were  not  con- 
fer the  instruction  of  the  newly-inducted  sidered  worthy  of  special  preservation.! 
nders.  In  the  midst  of  each  division,  the  As  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Confeder- 
cliief  personages  of  the  elder  and  junior  acy  were  entrusted  to  the  guardianship 
Dttions  were  grouped  together.  Bo-  of  such  strings,  one  of  the  Onondaga  sa- 
tween  the  two  groups  of  sachems  the  chems  (Ilonowenato)  was  constituted 
wise-man,  who  conducted  the  obser\'anc-  "  Keeper  of  the  Wampum,"  and  was  re- 
68,  walked  to  and  fro  repeating  those  quircii  to  be  versed  in  its  interpretation. 
tnditionary  lessons,  and  unfolding  those  On  tlieso  occasions  the  wise-man,  who 
regulations,  which  had  been  handed  down  officiated,  interpreted  strings  from  time 


•  Wampum  is  made  of  various  colored  sea  shells,  which  are  cut  into  small,  well-fmished 
beads.  »Somc  of  the  strings  were  three  feet  in  length  and  contained  fifteen  or  twenty  strans. 
Those  now  in  the  possession  of  the  On ondagas  and  Senecasare  regarded  as  sacred.  They 
pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  their  origin  and  manufacture. 

t  The  English  always  gave  belts  to  confirm  their  words.  The  Americans  were  seldom 
ii  the  habit  of  doing  it. 
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to  time,  and  carried  them  from  one  divi-  tween  the  nations  of  the  Confedeiac 

sion  of  sachems  to  the  other.    Iii  reply,  was  much  greater  than  would  at  fint  b 

as  many  others  were  subsequently  re-  suggested.    In  the  pursuits  of  the  cfaa* 

turned  with  similar  forms  and  explana-  and  of  conquest,  and  in  attendance  vpod 

tions.    In  this  manner,  with  a  multitude  Councils,  they  traversed  the  whole  terri 

of  forms  and  ceremonies,  were  their  sa-  tory  far  and  near.     The  distance  an 

chems  raised  up,  consuming  the  greater  rapidity  oftheir  expeditions  almost  ezcee 

part  of  a  day  m  their  repetition.    The  belief.     A  practiced  runner  would  tn 

proceedings  were  closed  with  a  presenta-  verse  a  hunored  miles  per  day,  and  wi 

tion  of  the  newly-invested  rulers  to  the  parties  move  one  half  the  distance.  Thei 

people,  under  the  names  of  their  respec-  trails  penetrated  the  forest  in  every  direc 

tive  sachemships,  which,  from  that  day  tion,  and  their  main  thorouffh&res  wer 

forth,  they  were  permitted  to  assume.  as  well  beaten  as  the  hi^ways  ocn 

Up  to  this  stage  of  the  Council,  neither  passing  over  the  same  lines.    With  thei 

gaiety  nor  mirSifulness  were  exhibited  habits  of  traveling  over  the  whde  aie 

by  the  old  or  young.    The  people  were  of  the  State,  they  were  doubtless  more  U 

in  mourning  for  the  deceased,  and  ren-  miliar  than  ourselves  with  its  hills  an 

dering  the  last  acts  of  public  respect,  plains,  rivers  and  lakes ;  its  wild  retreat 

When,  however,  these  offices  had  been  and  forest  concealments.    Much  of  tbd 

performed,  and  the  places  left  vacant  social  intercourse,  especially  between  th 

among  ^e  rulers  had  been  filled,  the  sea-  nations,  was  around  their  council-fiiei 

sons  for  lamentation  disappeared,  and.  The  Councils  themselves  formed  a  boo 

with  them,  the  outward  signs.     The  of  union,  and  drew  them  together  instind 

evening  was  given  up  to  feasting,  and  to  ively.    They  furnished  the  excitement 

their  religious  and  domestic  dances.    It  and  the  recreations  of  Indian  life,  as  wd 

was  not  uncommon  to  spend  several  days  as  relieved  the  monotony  of  peace.    1 

in  these  festivities ;  devoting  the  days  in  was  here  Uiey  recounted  their  exjdoit 

succession  to  athletic  games,  and  the  upon  the  war-path,  or  listened  to  the  ek 

evenings  to  the  feast  and  to  the  social  quence  of  favorite  chiefs.    Here  tb^  ol 

dance.  fered  tributes  of  respect  to  those  decease 

The  succession,  under  these  simple  sachems  who  had  rendered  themselve 

regulations,  was  rendered  entirely  free  illustrious  by  public  services  ;  or  listene 

from  turmoil  and  strife ;  and  became  not  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  their  an 

onlyan  easy  transaction,  but  an  imposing,  cestors,  which  were  explained  by  thei 

ancl,    to   them,  instructive    ccremonisu.  sages  in  the  ceremonial  of  raising  n 

Upon  the  sachems  was  bestowed  sufH-  successors.     It  was  here,  also,  that  the 

cient  control  over  the  transmission  of  the  celebrated    their   athletic    games    wit 

sachemships   for  their  own  protection;  Olympic  zeal ;  and  joined  in  those  natioi 

while  the  still  more  important  power  of  al  dances,  some  of  which  were  indescrit 

naming  those  to  be  raised  up,  and  of  de-  ably  beautiful  and  animated, 

posing  the  unfaithful,  (which  was  retain-  Custom  required  the  particular  tribe  i 

ed  by  the  tribes,)  secured  tlie  people  from  which  sachems  had  been  raised  up,  t 

oppression  and  miE>govemment.  furnish  a  daily  entertainment  to  the  nmi 

A  wider  dissimilarity  than  subsists  be-  titude  during  the  continuance    of   tb 

tween  the  institutions  of  our  Indian  pre-  council.    The  pursuits  of  the  day  wer 

decessors  and  our  own,  cannot  be  easily  suspended  as  tlie  shades  of  evening  b^gai 

conceived.     They  are  as  unlike  as  the  to  fall,  and  they  all  sat  down  to  a  cooi 

races  themselves  in  their  essential  char-  mon  repast,  which  the  matrons  of  tb 

acteristics.     If,  however,  a  correct  im-  tribe  had  prepared.    After  the  businesf 

pression  is  desired  of  the  state  of  society,  upon  which  the  council  convened,  ha 

Eolitical  and  social,  in  which  the  Iroquois  been  consummated,  each  day  in  succee 

ave  existed,  and  in  which  they  have  de-  sion  was  devoted  to  the  simple  but  divei 

veloped  whatever  of  character  they  pos-  sified  amusements  of  Indian  hfe ;  the  twi 

sessed,  it  must  be  sought  in  their  customs  Hght  to  the  feast;  and  the   evening  t 

and   institutions;   it   must  be  furnished  the  social  dance.     The   wild   notes  c 

by  the  practical  operation  of  that  stupen-  their  various  tunes,  accompanied  by  th 

dous    system  of   inter-relationships   by  turtle-shell  rattle  and  the  drum;  the  belL 

which   they   were  bound  together,  and  which  entered  into  the  costumes  of  tb 

from  which  every  act  in  tlieir  social  in-  warriors,  and  the  noise  of  the   niovini 

tercourse  received  a  tinge.  throng ;  all  united,  sent  forth  a  **  sound  o 

The  degree  of  social  intercourse  be-  revch-y"  which  fell  with  strange  accent 
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in  the  hoars  of  night,  upon  the  solemn  scene  *,  resolving  into  stillness  the  linger- 

iCilliiefls  of  the  woods.    This  sound  of  ing  hum  of  the  dissolving  council,  and 

^easure  and  amusement  was  continued  the  subsiding  notes  of  merriment.    Ob- 

nom  day  to  day,  until  pleasure  itself  be-  scurity  next  advanced  widi  stealthy  mien, 

ctine  satiety,  ind  amusement  had  lost  its  and  quickly  folding  the  incidents  of  this 

power  to  please.  sylvan  pageant  in  her  dusky  mantle,  she 

When  the  spirit  of  festivity  had  becoqie  bore  them,  with  their  associations,  their 

eifaao8ted,thefire  oftheHennundonuseh  teachings,  and  their  remembrances,  in- 

waa  raked  together ;  and  the  several  na-  to  the  dark  realm  of  Oblivion  ;    from 

lions,  separately,  bent  their  way  home-  whence  their  recall  would  be  as  hopeless 

wiffd  throogfa  the  forest    Silence  once  as  would  the  last  shout  which  rung  along 

nofe  xesiin^  her  sway  over  the  deserted  the  valley. 


LETTER  VIII. 

Original  ideas  of  DiviDity-^Ha-wen-n^e-yu,  the  Great  Spirit — ^The  Ga-e-we-yo-do  Ho- 
de-os-hen-da-ko  or  Religious  Council — Summoned  by  either  Nation — Mode  of  pro- 
ceeding-^Religious  Discourses — Beautiful  Benedictious — Dancing,  a  mode  of  Wor- 
ship—The Religious  Dance — Passion  for  Amusements — Nothing  progressive  in 
Indian  Society— -Quere,  Whether  the  Institutions  of  the  Iroquois  would  ever  have 
sbvated  them  from  the  Hunter  State  ? 

The   Greeks  discovered    divinity   in  their  rules  of  intercourse.    Their  know- 

Sfeiy  object  of  external  nature ;  in  the  ledge  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  as 

dements  of  earth  and  air — in  the  rivulet,  the  creator  and  preserver  of  nature,  was 

the  mountain  and  the  sea.    Wherever  vague  and  impierfect;  and  their  under- 

the  mind  could  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  standing  of  his  moral  perfections  still 

Nature  and  of  Creation,  divinity  was  the  more  indefinite.    But  in  the  existence  of 

«nd  of  ail  research — the  terminus  of  all  one  Supreme  InteUigence — an  invisible 

iieditation.    Folloviang,  as  they  did,  the  yet  ever  present  beinff  of  power  and  might 

ipoataneous  suggestions  of  a  vivid  ima-  — ^the  universal  Rea  race  believed.    His 

fination,  they  ascended  from  the  divided  existence  became  a  first  principle,  an  in- 

tlements  and  features  of  nature,  up  to  tuitive  belief,  which  neither  the  lapse  of 

thdr  several  supposed  divinities.    Herein  centuries  could  efface,  nor'contrivance  of 

was  the  first  great  error  of  civilized  man ;  man  could  eradicate.     By  the  diffusion 

originating,  too,  in  the  earliest  buddings  of  this  great  truth,  if  the  Indian  did  not 

<if  ms  intellect.    The  first  suggestions  escape  the  spell  of  superstition,  which 

of  an  unfolding  and  reflecting  mind  led  resulted  from  his  impertect  knowledge  of 

it  to  grasp  at  Deity  in  a  multitude  of  frag-  the  Deity,  and  his  ignorance  of  natural 

OMOts,  as  shadowed  forth  by  the  works  phenomena,  vet  was  he  saved  from  the 

of    creation ;    rather    than    to   ascend  deepest  of  all  barbarism,  the  most  de- 

thiough  these  evidences  up  to  the  real  menting  of  all  despotism — an  idolatrous 

Presence— the   indivisible  and   eternal  worsiiip. 

Qod.  Resting  upon  this  "luminous  princi- 

While  in  another  hemisphere,  shut  out  pie,"  the  religious  faith  of  the  Iroquois 

from  the  teachings  of  the  former,  the  In-  admits  of  a  favorable  comparison  with 

dian,  without  the  aid  of  knowledge  or  re-  any  of  the  religions  of  antiquity    not 

velation,  ascended  from   united  nature  founded  upon  revehition;  although  ex- 

Qp  to  the  Great  Spirit — its  sole  original  tremely  limited  in  its  range,  and  simple 

tnd  source.    His  vision  did  not  rest  upon  in  its  worship.    The  most  obvious  rela- 

Olympus,  or  other  earthly  habitations  of  tions  of  man  to  the   Great  Spirit  were 

imaginary  deities,  but  looked  above  it,  alone  understood;  yet  they  recognized 

towards  the  realm  of  the  supreme  intelli-  his  8U()crintending  care,  and  were  in  the 

gence.     The  mind  of  the  Iroquois  was  habit  of  acknowlcdmng  liis  beneficence, 

itrongly  imbued  with  relimous  tendon-  and  of  rendering  thanks  for  individual 

cies.     A  reverential  regard  for  Ila-wcn-  and  national  blessings.     The  reciprocal 

o^yu*  was  observable  in  their  social  pro-  duties  consequent  upon  the  family  rela- 

ceemngs  as  a  race  ;  manifesting  itself  in  tions,  and  the  obligation  subsisting  be- 


'  Great  Spirit.    The  a  pronounced  like  ah,  as  if  Hahuenneeyee. 
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tweenthem  in^Kvidoany,  as  a  laee,  wen,  Bj  praaantkig,  fin  n  an 

toa  coneddenible  degree,  reoegnixed  and  maniucript,  a  few  teiectialiB  tnm * 

enforced.    The  manifeirtatioDa  of  these  tioiine  delivered  befcn»  a  leBmoni « 

.raKgioiu  impreflsioDB,  and  the  obeervance  cil,  a  general  idea  may  be  f^nn  oC 

of  such  simple  rites  as  they  suggested,  nature  muI  value  of  A«ir  religions  tH 

were  very  naturally  throogh  the  ustm-  and  of  their  principles  of  manitktfi  w 

mentality  of  a  oouncO.    Sideed,  all  of  expounded  by  one  of  tiimr  most  aMi»- 

the^r  civil,  religious,  and  social  afbire  gnishedteaoherB: 

tended  thithermid,  and  eailier  or  later  ^  The  Onondagas,  tiie  fienecas^  0^ 

paised  throuffhthis  universal  Indian  or-  Mohawks  were  not  present,)  and  ~~ 

deaL            ^  children,  (meaning  the  Onoiffin,  Ck 

In  addition  to  the  religious  festivals  ffas  and  Tusearoras,)  have  asasM 

observed  by  each  nation  separately  in  Siis  day  to  listen  to  the  lepetitioa  of  tjha 

their  seasons,  as  the  Maple  IHince,  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit  as  cnrnmnnJeatrt 

Strawberry  Feast,  the  Green-co^  and  to  us  from  heaven  through  his  great  pi^ 

Harveslrcom  Worship,  and  the  annual  phet  Ga^ne-o-di-yoh.*    *    *  .  *■    In  Ike 

Sacrifice  of  the  White  Dog,  in  mid-win-  morning,  give  thanks  to  the  Great  M|il 

tei^-each  of  which  required  a  council,  for  the  return  of  day,  and  the  liflfat  oTtte 

juidall  of  which  uught  property  be  oalled  sun ;  at  night,  renew  your  tuuHm  t» 

religious— the  Ho&nosaunee  were  ac-  him,  that  his  ruling  power  has  pnammi 

customed  to  summon  religious  councils,  you  from  haan  during  the  day,  and  !!■& 

in  wUch  the  whole  Confederacy  pattici-  night  has  again  come  in  whidii  yo«;  wmf 

pated.    Such  were  not  of  frequent  occur-  rest  your  wearied  body."    Tbia  lenon 

rence,  but  were  held  in  great  estimation,  of  an  untutored  Indian,  and  prafeeaaiop* 

After  a  period  of  generu  prosperity,  or  a  piment  of  the  Christian  fiiith,evisiooi 


sodden  tide  of  good  fiortune,  or  an  es-  cmly  a  devoticmal  spirit,  but  also  a  nsato* 

cape  from  ivesBing  difficulties,  it  was  nition  of  human  dependence,  and  of  ifia 

customary  to  summon  one  of  these  gene-  oUi^ation  of  thankiulness,  whicd^ 

ral  reli^ous  councils,  that  tbe  confede-  scucely  have  been  expected.    " 

rate  nations  might  in  unison  render  their  the  precepts  put  forth  on  such 

homage  to  the  Ureat  Spirit  for  his  favor-  clothed,  it  may  be,  in  figurative      _    _ 

in£  care  and  protection.    The  name  bv  were  mostly  of  universal  aernplatlM. 

which  it  was  designated,  Oa-e-wMKHb  **  We  were  once  in  great  darkneai^  biit 

M0'de'O»4ten^d'ko,  is  merely  significant  now  have  received  the  light  *  *  If  yiMi 

of  its  religious  character.  tie  up  the  clothes  of  an  orphan  diild^tka 

Each  nation  had  power  to  summon,  Great  Spirit  will  notice  it,  and  n% 

and  to  make  the  requisite  preparation  for  vou  for  it.    *  *    To  adopt  or]^WDS, 

ite  ol»ervance8.    The  attendance  of  the  bring  them  up  in  virtuous  ways  is  fd 

peof^,  as  in  other  cases,  was  entirely  ing  to  the  Great  Spirit    *  *    Loveeaek 

voluntary ;  and  the  numbers  were  in  pro-  other,  for  you  are  brothera  and  sistera  of 

pcntion  to  the  interest  aroused.by  the  cir-  one  &mily.    If  a  stran|[er  wander  aboBt 

cumstances  in  which  it  hod  its  origin,  your  abode,  welcome  him  to  your  homa^ 

Ite  initiatory  proceedings  were  much  the  be  hospitable  towards  him,  speak  to  IiIbi 

same  as  in  the  civil  and  mourning  coun-  with  und  words,  and  /for^  not  <d«»fa 

oils ;  so,  also,  were  the  concluding  exer-  to  mention  the  Great  Spirit    *  *    Bt 

cises  of  each  day  and  evening — a  repast  firm  and  resolate  in  doing  that  which  la 

in  common,  succeeded  by  a  variety  of  good.   *  *   Parents,teachyour  chiUvan 

dances.  virtuous  principles.    Children,  if  yoa  da 

After  the  people  of  the  several  nations  not  willingly  submit  to  the  requireinanta 

had  g^ered  together,  and  the  council  of  your  parents,  you  will  cause  them  to 

had  been  opened,  an  exhortation  from  one  feel  very  bad,  and  to  shed  many  tears.  ^ 

of  their  highest  religious  functionaries  It  is  wrong  for  a  father  and  mother  ta 

was  substituted  for  all  other  business,  hold  disputes  and    contentions  over  a 

To  hear  their  religiouR  instructors  was  child.    *  *    It  is  the  will  of  the  Qtaat 

the  prominent  object  of  their  assembling ;  Spirit  that  the  youn^  shall  reverence  the 

and  the  early  part  of  each  day  was  devot-  aged,  even  though  &ej  be  as  helpless  aa 

ed  to  a  discourse  in  which  their  moral  infants." 

obligations  were  unfolded,  and  the  pre-        The  vices  were  also  arraigned, 

cepts  of  their  simple  religion  were  en-  cially  that   of    intemperance ; 

creed.  which  their  wisest  men  made  incessant 

*  Handsome  Lake. 
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and  earnest  exhortations.    The  magni-        Dancing  was  regarded,  by  the  Hod&- 
tode  of  the  evil  was  introduced  by  a    nosaunee,  as  an  appropriate    mode  of 
figure.  **  lie  looked  towards  the  east  and    worship,  and  at  their  religious  as  well  as 
Mw  the  smoke  of  a  thousand  distilleries,    at  their  civil  and  mourning  councils,  the 
rinng  and  shutting  out  the  light  of  the  evenings  were  given  up  to  this  amuse- 
Htii.    ♦  *    The    great    prevailing   sin  ment      A  belief  prevailed  among  them 
among    the    Indians   is   intemperance,  that  the  custom  was  of  divine  origin. 
Taste  not  the  fire-waters  of  the  white  "  The  Great  Spirit  knew  the  Indian  could 
people.    *  *    Rumnsellers  have  no  flesh  not  live  without  some  amusements,  there- 
on their  hands ;  they  are  nothing  but  fore  he  originated  the  idea  of  dancing, 
bones.    We  entreat  you  that  none  of  you  which  he  g[ave  to  them.  ^   In  consequence 
■ell  or^  taste  the  fire-water.    *  *    Wo-  of  this  umversal  opinion,  the  most  spirit- 
men  should  never  talk  ill  concerning  ed,  intricate  and  beautiful,  of  their  nn- 
their    neighbors.    *  *    To  be  a  tale-  merous  figures,  was  styled,  *'  The  Graiul 
bearer  is  very  wrong;  it  causes  great  Religious    Dance,"  (OnBto-weh-go-wa,) 
evil.    *  ♦    It  is  wrong  to  whip  children  and  it  was  never  performed  except  in  fuU 
with  the  rod.    If  you  wish  to  correct  a  costume,  and  at  religious  councils.    Per- 
ehild  use  cold  water."  haps  it  would  be  unsafe  to  add,  with  re- 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  mode  of  ference  to  it,  that  it  was  the  most  majes- 
punishment,  to  which  this  last  injunction  tic  and  graceful  dance  ever  invented ;  at 
refers,  rests  upon  a  philosophical  princi-  least,  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  it, 
pie ;  and  it  is  known  to  have  long  pre-  as  all  assert  by  whom  it  has  been  wit- 
vailed  among  the  Iroquois.    The  act  of  nesscd  in  later  times.    There  is  a  ponn- 
plonfi^ing  in  water  allayed  the  passions  lar  belief  among  the  Iroquois,  that  tnis 
wUc^  refused  to  yield  to  milder  applicaF-  favorite  dance  will  be  enjoyed  by  them, 
tions ;   **  the   plunffe"  thus   servea   the  in  after  life,  in  the  realm  of  the  Great 
double  purpose  of  nolding  the  wayward  Spirit.    Order  and  decorum  were  mani- 
m  ierrorem,**  and  if  not  enective  to  inti-  fested  on  these  occasions.    Each  dance 
niidate,  it  then  served  to  assuage  the  was  introduced  or  annoimccd  by  a  chief 
"  infant  fervor"  which   had  swelled  be-  in  a  short  address,  containing  appropriate 
yond  the  bounds  of  maternal   restraint  observations  upon   its  origin,  character, 
tod  the  fear  of  punishment.  and  objects.  The  leader  then  commenced, 
An  examination  of  the  sentiments  con-  followed  by  others  in  succession ;  and  it 
tained  in  the  preceding  selection,  and  of  was  not  uncommon  for  two  or  three  hun- 
their  probable  origin,  is  here  unnecessary,  dred  of  both  sexes,  to  be  engaged  at  once 
Ib  the  discourses  delivered  to  the  people  in  the  same  figure. 
at  their  religious  councils,  all  the  pre-        Their  passion  for  such  an  amusement 
eepts  of  their  slender  ethical  code,  and  is  not  in  the  least  surprising,  when  it  is 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  their  faith,  would  remembered  that  it  furnished  the  chief 
be  presented  for  their   renewed  accept-  occasion  for  social  intercourse  between 
ance.     A  portion  wore  doubtless  derived  the  sexes.    Their  customs  in  this  parti- 
from  the  Bible,  while  an  equally  import-  cular  were  extremely  singular.    Conver- 
ant  part  were  of  original  discovery  and  sation,  or  familiar  acquaintance  before 
application.    Some  of  these  precepts  in-  marriage,  were  almost  entirely  unknown ; 
ealcatcd  the  highest  sentiments  of  mo-  even  in  the  dance,  in  which  the  women 
rality  and  the  purest  principles  of  natural  select  whoever  they  please,  of  those  en- 
retiffion.  gaged  in  it,  there  was  scarcely  a  word  of 
The  particular  discourse  from  which  conversation.      The    council,  however, 
^xtracts  nave  been  given,  closed  with  this  was  with  them  a  cami\'al ;  a  season  of 
remarkable  benediction,  which  should  be  successive  spectacles  and  entertainments, 
efficient  to  preserve  the  name  of  its  an-  in  which  association,  at  least,  was  en- 
thor,  Sox-ha-wali,  a  Senccii,  from  fortjct-  joyod,  and  much  more  of  actual  inter- 
fulncss.      "  May  the  Groat  Spirit  bless  course  than  in  private  life.     It  was  look- 
you  all,  and  bestow  upon  yon  the  bless-  cd  for  always  with  cajrer  anticipations, 
ings  of  life,  health,  peace,  and  prosjKirity,  as  a  season  of  life  and  motion, 
and   in    turn,  may  you   appreciate  his        A  religious  council  usually  lasted  three 
great  goodness."      It  will  Ik;  found,  on  or  four  days,  and  the  order  of  proceed- 
analyriis,  to  be  perfect  in  its  kind,  regard-  ings  each  day  was  but  little  varied.     The 
ing  the  Deity,  or  Hawennecyu,  as  One  early  part  of  each  was  spent  in  listening 
Person,  as  he  is  by  the  universal  Red  to  religious  teachings,  and  the  after  part 
Race.  was  devoted  to  some  of  those  sports  or 
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games  to  idiich  ^  I^oqlloii^  like  tiie  thrir  OiW|nti>l  chuMfeBiirtiMi  &a 

red  race  at  kuxe,  were  extravagantly  mode  of  traoaacting  bminoaa,  in  tMr 

addicted.    At  twui^  they  partooS  of  a  featlvitiea,  and  in  the  spirit  bj^blohviij 

repast  in  common,  as  was  the  custom  at  were  animated.    From  the  neqnency  qf 

all  councils.  .  Over  this  evening.banqnet  their  occurence,  and  the  de^  iiitafurf 

tiiey  never  omitted  to  say  nace,  which,  with  which  they  wm  regarded,it  is  ««l- 

in  their  manner,  was  a  pro&iffed  exela-  dent  that  they  exercised  a  vast  inifaenf 

mation  on  a  high  key,  by  a  solitary  voice,  upon  thO'race.    The  interoourae  and  ao* 

foUowed  instantlv  by  a  swelling  chorus  cie^  whidi  they  aibrded,  wer6  w^  edp 

from  the  multitude,  upon  a  lower  note ;  culated  to  humanine,  and  soAen 

a  deep4xined,  and  not  unmusical,  anthem  the  asperities  of  character,  which 

of  imise  to  Hawemi^eyu,  for  his  conti-  isolatedmodeof  life  was  designed  to 

nned  beneficence.    After  the  people  had  duce. 
i^y  ed  their  appetites,  preparations  were       There  was  however,  a  &tal  defideoif 

immediately  made  for  the  dance,  the  in  In^an  Society,  in  tlMnon-existenetaT 

nmversal  evening  amusement  of  the  Irc^  ^  progressive  spiAU     The  same  nwndi' 

quds,in  the  season  of  councils.    The  of  amusement,  of  bunness,  of  warfiue^af 

passion  for  this  recreation  was  universal,  the  chase,  and  of  domestic  intereonna^ 

and  unbounded  by  sex  or  age ;  and  here  continued  from  generation  to  generaticMi; 

was  gratified  by  a  full  indulgence.    Oh  there  was  neither  progress  nor  inventioa. 

auch  occasions,  the  hours  ^  the  night  iknt  increase  of  political  wisdom.     Oli 

paised  by  unheeded ;  for  with  thelKh  forms  were  preserved,  old  customa  adp 

quois  in  their  festivities,  as  with  move  hered  to.    Whatever  they  gained  iipoA 

polished  society,  although  one  point,  they  lost  upon  another,  laaif- 

.._.  ...       ,  ingtneseconageneraUon  hut  little  wiser 

■>         •.  *  "Etiam  noxhumidacalo  ^  ^j^  g^*  rj^  Iroquois,  in  aoM 

^^m^  "•       "^"^    '^"'**   "^  ^S^  weie  in  adva^rf  their  ltd 

^  neighbors.    Thev  had  attempted  the  e»> 

Yet  neither  the  admonition  of  the  **  set-  taMshment  of  their  institutions  upon  m 

ting  stars,"  nor  of  the  fallen  dew,  were  broader  basis,  and  already  men  oi  liigh 

th^  in  the  least  regarded.     No^  (ler^  capacity  had  sprung  up  auMmg  tiiflBL 

haps,  until  the  £unt  light  of  approaching  as  their  political  svstem  unfoloed.     u 

da^  illumined  the  east,  did  the  sf^t  m  their  Indian  empire  had  been  su&red  to 

enjoyment  decline,  ami  the  last  murmur  work  out  ito  own  results,  it  is  still  mk 

of  the  dispersing  council  finally  subside,  blematical  whether  the  vast  power  OMJ 

This  circle  of  employments  and  of  would  have  accumulated,  ana  the  intM- 
pleasures  was  continued  from  day  to  lect  which  would  have  been  developed 
dav  until  several  nations  had  given  full  by  their  diversified  a&drs,  would,  toga- 
indulgence  to  their  social  and  convivial  ther,  have  been  eufikientlv  potent  to 
feelings,  and  also  had  rendered  thanks  draw  the  people  from  the  Hunter,  into 
and  homage  to  the  Great  Spirit,  for  the  the  Agricultural  State.  The  Hunter 
blessings  which  He  had  bestowed,  and  State  is  the  a^ro  of  human  socie^,  andi 
for  the  acknowledgment  of  which  they  while  the  red-man  was  bound  fay  its 
had  assembled.  Tie  council-fire,  there-  spell,  there  was  no  hope  of  ite  elevation, 
fore,  was  once  more  covered  over  bv  the  In  a  speculative  point  of  view,  the  inati* 
sachems  of  the  Hod^nosaunee,  ana  the  tutions  of  the  Iroquois  assume  an  intev- 
Mohawk,  and  the  Oneida,  the  Seneca  and  esting  aspect.  Would  they,  at  im^ 
the  Cayuga,  separated  at  once  upon  dif-  turity,  have  emancipated  the  people  fram 
ferenttraSs.  In. a  few  days,  the  multi-  their  strange  infatuation  for  a  hunter 
tude  were  again  dispersed  in  hunting  life :  as  those  of  the  Toltecs  and  Aitecf 
parties,  far  and  wide,  oetween  the  Hud"  had  before  efiected  the  disenthralment  of 
son  and  the  Genesee,  the  Mohawk  and  those  races  in  the  latitudes  of  Mexico  T 
the  Susquehannah.  It  cannot  bo  denied,  that  there  are  some 

The  influence  of  the  civil,  mourning,  grounds  for  the  beUef  that  their  institi^ 
and  relififious  councils,  upon  the  people,  tutions  would  eventually  have  ripened 
would  of  itself  furnish  an  extensive  sub-  into  civilization.  The  Iroquois,  at  aH 
ject  of  inquiry.  These  councils  changed  times;  have  manifested  sufficient  intellect 
but  little  from  age  to  age,  like  the  pur-  to  promise  a  hi^h  degree  of  improvement, 
suits  of  Indian  life ;  and  were  idike  in    if  it  had  once  become  awakened  and  di* 

^  yiig.  JEa.,  Lib.  ii.  9. 
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neted    to   right    pursuits.      Centuries  also  theirs.    Before  us,  they  enjoyed  the 

might  have  wen  requisite  to  effect  the  beautiful  scenery  spread  out  between  the 

change.    How  fn  these  councils,  by  the  Hudson  and  Niagara,  in  its  wonderful 

ipirit  which  they  engendered,  and  the  in-  diversity  from  the  pleasing  to  the  sublime. 

tercourse  which  they  secured,  were  cal-  Before  us,  were  they  invigorated  by  our 

ciliated  to  promote  such  an  end,  it  would  climate,  and  nourished  by  the  bounties 

be  difficult  to  determine.  of  the  earth,  the  forest  and  the  stream. 

With   us,  however,  their  institutions  The  tie,  by  which  we  are  thus  connected, 

have  a  real,  a  present  value,  for  what  carries  with  it  the  duty  of  doins  justice  to 

they  were,  irrespective  of  what    they  their  memory,  by  preserving  ueir  name 

might  have  become.    The  Iroquois  must  and  deeds,  their  customs  and  their  insti- 

ever  figure  upon  the  opening  pages  of  tutions,  lest  they  fall  into  forgetfulness 

our  territorial  history.    They  were  our  and  perish    from   remembrance.      We 

predecessors  in  the  sovereignty.     Our  cannot  wish  to  tread  ignorantly  upon 

country  they  once  called  their  country,  those  extinguished  council-fires,  whose 

our  rivere  and  lakes  were  their  rivers  light,  in  the  days  of  aboriginal  dominioBy 

tnd  lakes,  our  hills  and  intervales  were  were  visible  over  half  the  continent. 
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WRTFTEK  BY  HIMSELF. 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

slawkeitbebg's  list  of  emancipating  books,  [continued,'] 

4.  TuuPOMAMiA,  the  worship  of  flow-  ment  is  by  Siawkenberg,  assisted  in  the 
ers  considered  :  by  a  votary.     Written  symbolism  bv  an  ex-clergyman. 

by  Mistress  ^sthetica  Bile,  with  poetry.  10.  The  Nimbus;  a  book  of  private 

A  Ytry  aromatic  treatise.  rays.  By  a  planter  of  Pythagorean  beans, 

5.  Sic  et  non,  or  the  paradoxes;  a  11.  Symbolic  Slides;  an  easy  intro- 
band-book  of  doubts  for  youth.  By  duction  to  atheism.  By  the  Rev.  Smooth- 
Slawkenberg.  er  Downhill. 

6.  Existence  of  a  Devil  rendered  12.  Which  way  shall  we  go  ?  tJk  aside 
doubtful,  from  the  universal  beneficence  for  clergymen.     By  Dr.  Handover. 

of  the  Deity  :  Appendix,  cases  of  death-  13.  Eulogium  on  the  dung  beetle;  in 

bed  and   other    repentances    traced    to  which  the  author  shows  the  sacredness 

atony  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  of  labor  in  the  abstract;  poem  on  that 

By  Miss  Patience  Scalpel.  indefatigable  worker ;  ode  to  his  sphere, 

7.  The  Liar;  a  century  of  Orphic  or  symool.  By  Miss  Wealthy  Wish- 
songs.     By  Forcemeat  Pellmell.  well. 

8.  A  treatise  of  barren  strawberry  14.  The  Idler ;  a  series  of  essays  sym- 
flowers ;  showing  their  symbolic  supe-  pathizing  with  the  working  classes.  By 
riority  over  such    as    bear  fruit;   also  a  young  ladies' poet. 

a  symbolic  parallel    on    metaphysical  15.  Continuation  of  the  Book  of  Job; 

nuns.  by  a  mesmerized  lady:  with  an  appendix 

9.  Divine  Errors;  showing  tbat  pro-  on  the  art  of  prophecy,  showing  by  what 
doctjon  is  a  loss  of  honor  to  the  produ-  passes  it  may  be  communicated. 

cer;  creation  a  sacrifice  of  self-respect  on  16.  Cento  of    barren    conceits;    by 

the  part  of  Deity.     This  wonderful  argu-  Messrs.  Dull  and  Doolittle. 


*  Continued  from  p.  201. 
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*  171  Book  of  Spiritual  BynonvwiB,  for  attained  by  leveling  tbe  great  aaii 

the  nee  of  toepticia  clergymen ;  by  l^w-  conraging  the  mean ;  Ttee  and  %iiioiaMto 

kenbeig.    By  the  bdp  <n^this  maand  the  a  resnit  of  the  privacy  and  ezcluMTiMli 

*  langoage  o{  one  eeet  may  be  osed  to  teach  of  ftwiilies ;  neeeeltity  of  pnividinig^  fik 

the  doctrine  of  another.  jCxomj^/e-^-Gon,  children  the  true  canse  of  all  hmnomH 

in  the  laagaa^  6f  St  Panl,  signifl^  the  ties.    By  the  Man  in  the  Moon. 

Creator  and  tnnne  Soqrce of  au  being;  in  21.  Absence  of  care  eeeential  toiha 

the  hduniaffe  of  a  certain  modern  sect  it  is  formation  of  a  virtnons  character.    Thii 

a  term  for  Satanic  or  transcendent  inrlde ;  anthor  indignantly  repels  the  opinoii  liiit 

by  tbe  nee  of  .which  synonymy  we  may  if  all  lived  mzarionsijr.  the  world  wodl 

talk  of  God  and  mean  the  aevil.    A  ca-  beeome  a  Sodom ;  urgingon  tbe  eauliiM 

pitat  trick  for  deceivinir  the  vnlgar.  his  own  experience ;  that  himself » WMb 

18.  Choice  of  a  horaand  sdentifiodly  poor,  was  driven  to  all  manncE  of  vflb 
considered  ;  by  a  maiden  of  experience,  shifts  for  a  livine ,  and  acquired  theraftdA 
In  three  ch^ters :  chap.  i.  physiological  a  dL^st  for,  and  hatred  of,  the  iaiqiiilllk 
preliminary;  diap.  iL  mental  qnaliti^;  of  trade;  but  that  now,  having  a  cola-' 
chap.  iii.  spiritual  qualities.  As  -the  petency,  he  passed  for  a  yary  moral  efti* 
choice  of  a  wife  cr  husband  is  tbe  most  zen.    By  DuUkoft 

important   step,  in   life,    Slawkenberg  22.  Machiavelli's  precept  for  the  tieaU 

thinks  that  tbe  young  of  the  human  spe-  ment  of  conquered  cities  considered  alid 

des  should  have  their  whole  attention  di-  applied ;  by  tbe  modem  Lycurgus.    Tha. 

rected  upon  it  from  the  first.    He  agrees  author  observing  the  rapid  preyeiUcf 

with,  Monsieur  Funk,  the  philanthrope,  the  new  opinions,  looks  forward  to  the 

in  thinking  that  nothing  should  be  left  time  when  society  shall  lie  as  it  wera  at 

to  chance  m  this  matter;  but  that  mar-  the  mercy  of   victorious  philanthropy^ 

riages  should  be  contracted  only  between  like  a  city  rendered  to  a  conqueror.  Tm» 

parties  who   have   given   unequivocal  remembering  Machiavelli's  precept  for 

proofs  of  fitness.  the  treatment  of  conquered  cities,  he  goab 

19.  Deduction  of  men  from  monkeys,  on  to  agitate,  whether  it  will  best  secuii 
grounded  on  experience.  ^Author  finds  their  victory  to  tbe  philanthropes,  if  tfaegr 
nothing  in  himself  which  might  not  exist  utterly  suppress  and  annihilate  existhMg 
in  a  monkey.)    By  Brain  worm.  institutions,  setting  up  others  of  thov 

20.  Sociu  privacy  a  vice ;  tbe  family  own ;  or  if  Uiey  leave  things  pretty  moah 
a  relict  of  Mrbarism ;  proposition  for  as  they  find  them,  and  only  seize  iippB 
converting  towns  and  cities  into  vast  all  places  of  power  and  emolument, 
lodging-houses.    The  golden  mediocrity 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

THB  ATTTERm  BCAXSS  AH  EFFORT  TO  RESCTME  THE  NARRATIVE  OF  HIS  OWH  LIFB. 

I  forewarned  you  in  my  eighth  chap-  with  his,  and  the  interruption  of  thia  in- 
ter, that  by  an  irresistible  bias  of  nature,  trinsical  history.  To  say  nothing  of  mf 
I  should  be  led  into  all  manner  of  vaga-  eleventh  chapter,  which,  as  you  donlit* 
ries  and  humors,  through  the  course  of  less  remember,  contained  a  subtle  aigv- 
this  history;  though  you,  doubtless, paid  mentation  against  the  mechanical  deiam* 
very  little  heed  to  the  remark,  and  went  done  to  the  trivial  palate  of  such  It^lii 
skippinr  along  with  a  hop,  step,  and  readers  as  yourself,  in  a  picklehemng 
jump  through  my  first  chapters,  as  if  sauce,  which  cost  me  infinite  self-denhu 
you  bad  been  galloping  through  a  sub-  in  the  employment ;  for  it  is  necessary  to 
urb,  toward  the  very  heart  of  tne  matter,  observe  that  I  am  naturally  of  a  didactical 
like  an  impatient  romance  reader,  as  you  turn,  and  abhor  everything  ridiculous  or 
are ;  but,  I  promise  you,  things  will  not  common.  I  say,  instead  of  slighting  off 
be  slighted  off  in  such  fashion.  Think  my  sentences  in  that  style,  you  should 
of  the  pains  I  have  been  at,  for  your  sake,  have  read  them  slowly,  and  weighed 
in  my  selection  of  topics,  and  quotations  them  wisely ;  and  I  will  wager  all  I  am 
from  the  folios  of  that  renowned  author ;  worth,  that  had  you  done  so,  your  stock 
of  the  magnanimous  sacrifice  of  myself,  of  wisdom  would  have  suffered  no  lost. 
in  the  belittling  comparison  of  my  own  Observe,  for  example,  what  a  weight  of 
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aeaniiig  lies  in  the  introductory  sentence  plete  tailor  in  the  nniverse ;  as  all  men 
of  my  twelfth  chapter :  for  though  I  per-  are  well  aware  :  then  of  his  occupation* 
eeiTe  by  the  hang  of  your  nether  lip,  you  and  its  significance ;  then  of  humanity, 
fuicy  it  a  very  well  established  fact,  that  and  how  the  body  itself  is  but  the  form 
I  tailor's  yard  is  thirty-six  inches  in  and  clothing  of  the  spirit;  that  this 
l^gth  ;'  yet,  I  maintain  upon  my  reputa-  clothing,  however  ragged,  foul  or  thread- 
tion,  there's  not  a  yard-stick  in  the  uni-  bare,  will  always,  in  some  manner,  indi- 
Terse,  that  shall  not  be  found  to  differ  by  cate  the  quality  of  the  soul  that  it  in- 
some  mensurable  quantity  of  more  or  vests :  with  the  like  truisms  and  profund- 
lets,  from  your  notional  thirty-six  inches,  ities  into  which,  if  the  mood  is  on  you. 
There  is  no  real  exact  out-and-out  yard-  you  are  likely  to  fall.  See,  then,  my 
stick — a  reflection  which  will  doubtless  hasty  sir,  what  a  world  of  philosophical 
strike  you  into  a  profound  melancholy;  reflection  hung  upon  that  slender  slip  of 
ind  you  will  pass  on  to  consider  of  the  a  yard-stick.  I  prajr  you  skip  me  not 
tailor  himself,  and  of  his  sad  excesses  over  so  lightly, 
and  defects;  that  there  is  no  real  com- 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THS  AIITHOR  MAKES  A  SECOND  EFFORT  TO  RESUME  HIS  NARRATIVE  AND  SUCCEEDS,  TO 

THE  INJURY  OF  HIS  REPUTATION. 

Mr.  Yorick's  discovery  of  his  treat-  ick  always  remarks,  my  first  trade  was 
meflt  of  my  mother  and  intentions  for  metabolic,  and  my  second  was  metabolic 
myself,  inspired  me  with  a  secret  hatred  — being,  in  a  manner,  the  first  o'  the 
^ad  disgust,  which  worked   upon  my  church,  and  the  second  o'  the  world — the 
spirits  in  such  a  manner,  I  resolved  at  first  priestly,  the    second  courtly   and 
length  to  avoid  him  and  escape  his  pre-  fashionable — a  man  must  rise  a  little  ia 
•eoce.     I  cherished  this  resolution,  and  his  business :  let  be,  that's  not  the  point, 
atrencthened  it  for  the  space  of  a  year,  be-  As  I  was  saying,  you  have  it  in  mind  to 
fove  toe  opportunity  offered  of  putting  it  quit  us.    Now,  just  let  me  say  it,  you 
in  execution;  during  all  which  time  my  can't   desave  me,  young  gentleman;  a 
boyish  wits  were  employed  in  gathering  priest  is  not  to  be  desaved  by  a  boy,  nor 
means    toward    the   enterprise.      My  a  barber,  who  knows  the  world,  is  not 
father's  crony,  the  barber,  with  whose  to  be  desaved  by  a  boy  ;  its  out  of  possi- 
Qame  you  are  already  acquainted,  (though  bility,  as  Mr.  Yorick  would  say.  Havn't 
perhaps,  as  you  might  easily  forget  it,  I  seen  you  take  many  a  sixpence  out  of 
there  being  nothing  specially  memorable  the  till,  in  the  shop  here,  and  pocket  it ; 
in  the  name  of  Flusky,  I  may  be  permit-  and  have  I  so  much  as  whispered  a  word 
ted  to  jog  your  recollection,)  who  inter-  of  the  matter  to  him  ?  an'  don't  I  know 
«8ted   himself  deeply  in  my  affairs,  and  you're  no  baby  nor  thief,  but  only  a 
^was  by  no  means  an  ill-natured  man,  young  gentleman  cornered  and  grovelled, 
began  very  soon  to  have  a  suspicion  of  as  Air.   Yorick  would  say,  with   your 
me  and  my  plans,  and,  at  different  tiroes,  principles  immature,  and  longing  to  be 
by  various  arguments,  strove  to  divert  out.     And    here,"  added  the  monitor, 
me  from  them.    **  I  think.  Master  Yor-  handing  me  a  dirty  bit  of  paper,  **  is  a 
ick,"  said  he  to  roe,  on  one  of  these  occa-  copy  of  verges  to  *  Liberty;'  and  can't  I 
sions,  when  we  chanced  to  be  together  in  swear  by  the  hand-writing?    And  what 
the  back-room  of  his  little  shop ;  **  it  is  docs  liberty  mean  if  not  license,  as  Mr. 
in  your  roind  to  quit  us.     Now,  for  roy  Yorick  would  say,  and  license  is  running 
part,  you  know  1  love  you,  though  I've  away — that's  all.     Now,  my  young  mas- 
beat  you  often — that  was  not  our  affair,  tor  you  may   keep  the  sixpences,  and 
yon  know.     Now,  look'y,  young  gen-  take  as  roany  more  as  it  likes  you,  for  I 
tleman,  let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  my  ex-  know  he  scrimps  you,  but  [for  God's 
perience ;  for,  d'ye  see,  I'm  an  old  fellow  sake  don't  leave  us.    The  world's  a  wil- 
that  has  seen  both  sides  o'  the  world ;  I  derness,  full  of  wild  beasts  and  devils, 
ha'  been  a  French  priest  the  first  half  o'  He  that  quits  home  and  friends,  quits  all 
my  life,  and  a  Lunnon  barber  the  tother  that's  good  in  the  world,  take  my  word 
half— though  I  say  it;  and,  as  Mr.  Yor-  for  it.    Mr.  Yorick's  a  hard  man,  he's  a 


littie  o!  a  Hbei^is,  a  1»t  of  ^  tyraiiti  I  me  has  always  been  to  indnee  a  tbtfM 

know,  and  yet  he's  rich,  and  '11  leave  you  condition  of  ny  senses,)  I  sat  down  -at 

ererything.     Forty  thousand   pounds,  night-fell  on  the  edge  of  the  wharf  by  fha 

y^ong  master,  is  not  a  matter  to  be  ran  river,  where  a  small  brig  lay  wimix  a' 

away  from  on  slight  consideration,*  &c  cable's  length  of  the  shore.    The  piMS 

Imagine  to  yourself  a  young  gentle-  was  a  solitary  nook  of  thedty  adjoivivg 

man^oi  a  meditative,  not  to  say  a  proud  upon  flats  deserted  by  the  tide,  lOMlr  Ml 

spirit,  and  fired  with  a  love  of  honor,  or,  it  seemed,  might-  have  been  a  banal  af 

at  least,  of  human  approbation, ideteeted  thieves,  or  smugglers;  fpr  I  saw  i 

b V  a  barber  i  n  stealing  sixpences  out  of  a  but  some  snspidons-Iooking  persona 

shop  till ! — in  a  word,  imagine  the  ez-  stood  watching  jne  as  I  sal,  from 

trinity  of  shame.    The  man  who  had  doors  of  a  ruinous  old  ftore-honae»  Ihai^ 

inflicted  my  seventh<-day  chastisement  of  jutted  over  the  river  upon  piles.    Fsyii^ 

the  rod,  whom  I  hfd  teamed  from  my  no  heed  to  these  or  other  etfcamaaMa 

patron  to  despise  as  a  tool,  and  from  my  about  me,  I  sat  for  a  lon^^  time,  revolvlir 

own  sufferings  to  hate  as  a  minister  of  in  my  mind  the  many  miseries  I  had  aaF- 

tyranny,    becomes,  on  a    sudden,  the  fered  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Torick.    If  j 

keeper,  the  actual  master  of  my  honor !  regular  weekly  bastinado ;  the  aignm 

Oh,  mv  good  friend,!  have  written  it,  and  to  which  I  was  witness  between  the 

it  shall  not  be  erased — I  was  a  detected  her  and  my  |)atron  touching  my  edi 

thief,  and  liable  to  transportation  for  the  tion  and  discipline,  which  to  this  dwf  I 

fact.    I,  who  in  my  dreams  had  alwajrs  diudder  to  think  on ;  my  hard  palle^Mi' 

figured  as  a  man  of  honor,  a  poet,  nay  a  in  the  fourth  story ;  my  miserable  diet| 

hero  of  great  occasions ;  who  bad  reckon-  the  compassion  oi  Uie  neighbors,  wUA 

ed  Tasso  and  Dante  for  my  friends,  and  they  took  every  opportunity  of  shoidte 

constantly  conversed  with  them  in  se-  me  by  gifts  and  kind  words ;  then,  WW 

cret ;  who,  in  my  day- visions,  oft«i  saw  a  feeling  of  inexpressible  rage,  I  la* 

the  circle  of  the  glorious  ancients  beck-  collected  many  slignting  observations  aC* 

oning  to  me,  and  smiling  upon  me  as  a  my  patron  and  the  old  hpusekeeper  aa 

soul  worthy  of  their  companionship.    la  my  mother's  quality  and  condition ; '  wiA 

thief,  detected  by  a  beirber  !    Misery !  certain  lectures  of  the  former  on  the  ia»' 

misery  inefSible !  heritanpe  of  immorality,  and  the  viei 

On  farther  consideration  I  took  com-  that  run  in  families.    I  believe  f  kal 

fort.    For  observe,  your  thief  is  a  rogue  never  thought  connectedly  in  my  life  ^ 

in  the  grain,  and  not  a  rogue  by  drcum-  fore ;  and  the  efibct  was  a  sudden  pio- 

stance.    I  was  a  rogue  by  circumstance,  duction  in  me  of  a  new  feeling,  the  de- 

which  is  gpreat  palliation,  and  somewhat  sire  and  resolve  to  enjoy  my  liberty  fro« 

cools  the  ardor  of  my  cbeek.  that  day  forth,  let  it  cost  me  what  saoi- 

Fluskv  bad  been  regularly  paid  a  shil-  fices  it  might.    Among  the  books  of  JMr. 

lin^  for  beating  me,  on  Satunlay  night ;  Yorick's  liorary,  to  which  1  had  alwaja 

which  he  did  in  my  patron's  presence,  a  free  access,  (for  it  was  a  good  point  ni 

with  a  sufficient  hazel  switch,  to  the  his  system  never  to  discourage  or  med^ 

numberof  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  strokes,  with  my  reading,)  1  had  taken  espeeial 

according  to  my  behavior  through  the  delight  in  certain  chivalrous  romaneee» 

week.    This  had  been  done  pretty  regu-  and  in  the  poems  of  Tasso  which  I       ' 

larly  for  &Ye  years,  which  put  him,  as  I  in  m^r  native  lanruaffe.    By  these  I 

reckoned,  in  my  debt,  for  the  wages  of  soon  inspired  wim  ideas  of  freedom, 

iniauity,  no  less  a  sum  than  ten  pounds  a  life  of  enterprise  ;  but  the  possilHlitj 

making  all  proper  deductions.    Now,  as  of  realizing  them  had  never  occurred  to 

the  recovery  of  this  sum,  by  any  other  me  until  that  moment, 
than  secret  means  was  out  of  the  ques-        While  engaged  with  these  reflections*  1 

tion,  I  took  the  secret  way,  and  had  ab-  saw  a  boat  Jet  down  from  the  stem  of 

stracted  about  half  the  amount,  when  the  the  brig,  and  presently  taking  advantage 

thing  happened  of  which  you  are  aware,  of  a  channel  in  the  flat  it  approached  the 

These  palliations  of  my  guilt  had  wharf  where  I  was  sitting,  and  a  stoat 
not  force  enough  on  the  instant  for  my  man  who  proved  to  be  the  skipper  (L  <t, 
self-justification,  and  the  feeling  of  shame  captain)  ot  the  brig,  got  out  of  the  do^ 
struck  me  dumb.  Without  replying,  I  upon  the  stones  of  the  wharf  and  climb- 
walked  into  the  street,  and  after  wander-  ing  up,  came  behind  and  laid  his  hasi 
ing  about  the  city  between  asleep  and  upon  my  shoulder. 
awake,  (for  the  eflfect  of  shame  upon 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

THE   SKIPPER. 

I  was  not  a  little  startled  by  the  touch  began  to  gather  courage,  and  after  thank- 
of  the  skipper's  hand,  as  you  may  well  in^  the  sicipper  for  his  good  intentions,  I 
imagine,  for  though  not  a  coward  by  na-  said  the  best  service  he  could  render  me, 
tare,  I  had  been  made  one,  if  that  be  pos-  would  be  a  free  passage  to  America,  and 
lible,  by  education.  Nevertheless,  I  start-  that  if  be  would  make  same  allowance 
ed  briskly  up  and  turning  about,  very  for  my  youth  and  ignorance,  I  would  do 
briefly  demanded  his  business.  He  re-  what  I  could  towards  working  the  vessel, 
pKed  gruffly,  pointing  to  the  bng  that  he  as  I  did  not  care  to  burden  him  with  an 
wmnted  a  hand,  and  seeing  me  sitting  idler.  He  assented  very  cheerfully,  and 
id]e  there,  he  thought  I  might  like  a  we  were  soon  on  the  very  best  terms,  nor 
place  under  him;  adding  in  slang  phrase  did  I  find  his  company  uninstructive  or 
which  I  hardly  understood,  a  few  sen-    disafi^reeable. 

fences  touching  the  pleasures  of  a  life  at  Alter  a  few  days  more  of  hard  sailing, 
sea,  free  trade,  and  fortune  to  speed  ^ou.  we  entered  at  night- fall  into  a  small  har- 
The  hrig,  he  said,  would  sail  that  night  bor  with  a  hard  name,,  which  I  have 
lor  the  Irish  coast,  and  thence  to  Ameriqa,  forgotten,  near  the  northernmost  point 
and  if  1  liked,  I  might  work  my  passage,  of  Ireland,  and  after  a  stay  of  some 
While  I  stood  doubting,  half  inclined  to  hours,  during  which  time  the  people  of 
ffo,  a  second  boat  followed  with  two  men  the  shore  brought  a  great  number  of 
in  it,  who  came  up  to  us  with  such  an  air  casks  of  spirits  to  the  beach  and  floated 
of  resolution,  placing  themselves  one  on  them  off  in  skiffs  to  the  brig,  we  hoisted 
cither  side  of  me,  I  began  to  think  my    sail  again  with  the  addition  of  one  man  to 

Sun^  raiebt  be  no  virtue  after  all,  and  our  complement,  and  stood  off  for  the 
at  1  mignt  as  well  make  it  easy  for  my-  American  shore.  The  wind  staid  fair 
eelf.  And  so,  betwixt  fear  and  desire,  I  from  the  south-east,  with  open  temperate 
told  the  skipper  he  had  found  his  man :  weather,  which  gave  the  skipper  plenty 
upon  which  all  three  laughed  in  a  disa-  of  leisure  for  talk,  and  in  the  course  of 
|;reeab1e  manner,  as  if  at  some  malicious  our  conversations,  as  was  natural  for  a 
jest.  seaman,  he  very  freely  told  me  his  history. 

The  skipper  went  first  in  his  own  expecting  mine  in  return. 
heat,  and  we  followed  in  the  other.  The  The  skipper  found  as  much  to  envy  in 
shortest  of  the  two  men,  who  was  the  my  fortune  as  I  did  in  his;  for  it  is  in- 
state, put  an  oar  into  my  hands,  bidding  credible  bow  people  overlook  their  own 
me  use  it ;  which  when  I  failed  to  do,  happiness  and  sigh  for  that  of  another. 
for  1  had  never  been  in  a  boat  before,  he  I  have  sometimes  thought  it  impossible 
threatened  me  with  great  oaths  and  foul  for  any  man  to  understand  the  misery  of 
names ;  and  seeing  I  did  no  better  for  all  his  neighbor,  until  he  has  once  tasted  it, 
bis  swearing,  struck  me  a  blow  upon  the  but  all  imagine  with  great  ease  a  plea- 
head  with  the  tiller;  after  which  I  have  sure  which  they  have  never  experienced. 
no  recollection  of  anything  for  a  week  Skipper  Shift  well — yes,  that  was  the 
or  more ;  and  then,  as  I  remember,  we  name,  though,  indeed,  the  poor  fellow's 
were  hotting  to  northward  along  the  name  was  the  worst  thing  about  him — 
western  coast  of  Ireland.  and  now  1  am  reminded  in  some  conve- 

The  first  time  I  came  on  deck,  while  nient  little  nook  of  a  chapter,  to  give 
yet  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  blow,  you  my  brief  dissertation  of  names,  in 
which  had  stunned  and  nearly  killed  me,  which  are  some  curious  reflections — 
the  skipper  came  up  as  I  stood  leaning  Skipper  Shiftwcll  informed  me,  very  par- 
over  the  taffrail,  and  began  to  apologize  ticularly,  of  his  birth,  education,  connec- 
for  the  injury;  said  the  mate  was  a  tions,  gains,  losses,  &c.  &c.  with  a  degree 
drunken  rascal ;  that  he  himself  meant  of  minuteness,  which  led  mc  at  times 
me  no  harm  ;  that  he  knew  who  I  was,  into  a  suspicion  that  he  thought  I  might 
by  the  name  written  on  my  clothes ;  had  write  his  biography.  He  said  he  was 
been  acquainted  with  my  father,  as  he  born  of  an  honest  parentage,  in  a  small 
called  him,  and  would  lake  me  back  with  university  town,  on  the  American  shore, 
him  to  England  if  I  chose.  Seeing  that  ^  circumstance  of  which  I  made  no 
affairs  had  taken  so  fortunate  a  turn,  I    account :      Shiftwell,  however,  made  a 
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great  deal ;  for  he  swore  there  was  no  His  father,  he  said,  had  been  a  colooel 

Siace  under  heaven  comparable  with  it.  in  the  army,  under  Washington,  and  was 
ie  admitted  the  place  was  sandy,  and  killed  at  Princeton,  fighting  for  pure  lore 
that  the  inhabitants  knew  very  little  of  and  no  pay.  '*  His  mother  would  not 
the  world ;  but  he  would  add,  that  if  I  marry  again.  He  thought  her  brain  a 
blamed  them  for  that,  I  did  them  a  great  little  touched,  for  she  said  since  he  waa 
injustice ;  for  it  was  not  to  be  expected  dead,  she  would  have  no  husband  but 
of  a  small  place.  His  father,  he  said,  her  country,"  and  the  like  insanities, 
had  a  farm  of  about  a  hundred  acres  in  This  poor  fellow  talked  a  great  deal 
the  vicinity,  of  which  he  could  manage  about  his  country,  which  he  seemed  to 
only  about  half,  and  that  indifferently ;  rate  next  ill  esteem  to  his  parents,  his 
for  the  low  land  was  a  mere  sand-bar,  farm  and  his  native  village ;  vet,  he  had 
and  sucked  in  all  the  richness  he  put  led  a  roving  life,  he  confessed,  from  tlie 
upon  it ;  and  for  the  hill,  why  that  was  day  he  was  fourteen  years  of  aee,  when 
a  lump  of  iron-stone,  and  most  part  co-  he  went  on  a  smuggling  expedition  to 
vered  with  sheep-sorrel.  Yet,  take  it  Spain.  But  the  greatest  singularity  la 
all  together,  he  had  never  seen  a  prettier  his  character,  was  his  total  ignorance  of 
farm  m  his  life — "  it  lay  so  snug-like,  a  superior ;  he  had  no  more  notion  of 
on  the  slope,  and  there  was  a  cold  spring-  the  value  of  an  aristocracy  supportiag 
well  under  the  hill,  and  a  crow  roost  in  the  throne,  than  you,  madam,  of  the  ra- 
the bit  of  pine  wood,  and  whortle- berries  lue  of  your  husband's  money,  or  yoar 
on  the  ridge,  and  cranberries  in  themea-  daughter's  blushes, 
dow ;"  and  then  he  would  wipe  his  eyes. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

PANTOL'S  IGNORANCE  OF  ANALOGIES. 

No  part  of  my  friend  Pantol's  treatise  ther,  he  would  pour  oot  a  stream  of  tfaenp 

of  Trades  and  Occupations,  is  more  agree-  and  by  the  ridiculous  light  in  which  him- 

able  to  me  than  the  dissertation  on  the  self  viewed  them,  was  sure  to  draw  on 

Analogies  of  the    learned   Professions,  others  to  laugh  with  him ;  greatly  to  the 

Now,  to  confess  the  truth,  and  between  injury  of  the  philosophical  spirit  in  cpn- 

you  and  myself,  the  author   does  not  versation. 

rightly  penetrate  the  sense  of  a  philoso-  Of  a  certain  new  sect  of  enthusiasts, 

phical  analogy,  in  which  particular  he  who  deify  Pride,  and  worship  it  as  the 

discovers  a  singular  inferiority  to  the  all  divine  power  in  the  soul,  he  said  they 

comprehensive  Von  Siawkenbcrg.     Pan-  were  like  those  Pagans  who  made  a  god 

tol  IS  a  living  author,  and  my  friend;  out  of  a  pruriency.     He  turned  a  mere 

indeed,  I  know  not  his  equal  in  some  jest  on  the  matter ;  as  if  there  was  not 

f)arts  of  learning.  But  I  fancy  you  would  as  well  a  moral,  as  a  sensuous  pruriency, 
augh  to  witness  his  simplicity  in  others.  Of  the  people  of  New  York,  he  said. 
To  instance,  he  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  that  they  had  taken  a  constitution  from 
art  of  love,  and  never  flattered  a  woman  their  demagogues  for  the  next  twenty 
in  all  his  life,  a  defect  of  such  magnitude  years,  thinking  in  their  hearts  to  change 
in  the  eyes  of  a  lady  who  was  his  friend,  it  quickly  if  it  proves  unsound.  TiS, 
she  offered  herself  to  him,  and  was  re-  he  said,  reminded  him  of  a  simpleton, 
fused,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  loo  high  who,  buying  a  horse  of  a  jockey  asked 
an  estimate  of  her  happiness  to  permit  the  fellow  to  warrant  him.  The  jockey 
her  to  throw  away  so  much  devotion  ;  knowing  his  customer,  said  he  would  do 
to  which  the  lady  replied,  that  she  so  if  he,  the  buyer,  would  take  him  for 
did  it  for  pity,  thinking  no  one  else  good  and  all,  to  which  simpleton  repli- 
would.  Pantol  showed  m  everything  a  ed,  "  It  is  a  bargain." 
total  ignorance  of  analogy ;  he  would  Hearing  me  say  that  all  virtue  consist- 
compare  an  owl  with  a  German  profes-  ed  in  self-control,  he  said  that  virtue  was 
sor,  for  example,  and  instead  of  drawing  also  a  direction  given  to  life  by  the  con- 
a  philosophical  conclusion,  would  only  science,  as  a  ship  is  guided  by  a  rudder; 
laugh.  His  contempt  for  this  method  of  but  if  there  was  no  motion  of  the  ship  it 
analogy,  was  a  continual  cause  of  laugh-  could  not  be  steered,  and  so  of  virtue, 
ter  with  him ;  sometimes  for  days  toge-  its  power  appeared  only  in  action.     This 
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coBpuiflon  leemed  to  him  bat  skin  deep,  same  principle.    As  m^  very  dear  friend, 

and  a  very  good  jest.  Charles  Lamb,  has  distinguished  all  man- 

BeiD|;  told  by  some  person,  that  Cal-  kind  into  borrowers   and    lenders,  so 

vin  derived  the  law  of  God  from  the  will  Fantol  separates  all    occupations   into 

of  God,  he  asked  for  a  definition  of  law.  ^ners  and  losers ;  who  continually  play 

No  one  could  give  it  him.    Presently  he  into  each  other's  hands. 

Mud»  **  The  Creator  must  have  been  in  "  Thus  if  I  buy  a  yard  of  silk  ribbon 

jest  or  in  earnest,  when  he  made  his  for  two  shillings,  the  shopkeeper  is  a 

laws.     Reasoning  in  Palej^'s  manner/the  g^ner  by  so  much  as  I  am  a  loser ;  but 

jrobahiUtieM  are,  he  was  in  earnest,    if  if  I  pay  a  clergyman  my  share  of  his 

Be  was  in  earnest  he  had  a  eood  end  in  salary,  I  am  the  gainer  and  he  the  loser ; 

Tiew.    Now,  to  act  in  regara  of  a  good  for  as  hard  money  is  a  better  commodity 

end  is  to  act  justly ;  a  law  is  a  rule  for  than  frail  silk,  so  is  it  a  worse  one  than 

iction  in  regard  of  a  good  end ;  the  will  divine  truth ;  if  the  preacher  sells  me 

is  the  end  and  not  the  means — law  is  the  such  truth  as  a  commodity  for  money,  I 

Beans.**    At  which  we  all  laughed  very  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  him  !"    I 

bnrtily.  shall  show  you  presently  that  Slawken- 

Hearing  that  some  Irish  laborers  had  berg  held  the  contrary  opinion ;  so  that 
leeo  killed  by  the  caving  in  of  a  bank  between  these  mighty  authorities  I  am 
whidl  they  were  excavating,  he  remark-  negatived  and  silenced. 
ed,  that  the  Irish  were  the  only  nation  Pantol  pursues  the  topic  in  his  eccen- 
ia  the  world,  who  deliberately  dug  them-  trie  and  irregular  way,  and  falls,  by  I 
■elves  under.  Which  was  a  very  good  know  not  what  connection,  into  a  corn- 
iest prison  of  tailors  and  lawyers,  discover* 

Of  the  Jesnits  he  said,  they  were  m^  their  analogies.  Conversing  with 
right  in  affirming  that  the  end  sanctified  Prig,  the  tailor,  who  was  about  leaving 
the  means ;  but  for  his  part,  he  judged  the  needle  for  the  law,  he  says :  **  I  told 
ends  by  means,  and  not  means  by  ends ;  him  he  was  but  teaching  a  dumb  goose 
for  the  contrary  was  impossible  in  the  to  cackle ;  that  he  was  as  likely  to  prick 
■atnre  of  things.  **  If,**  says  he,  **  I  see  his  fingers  in  the  one  trade  as  in  the 
Ben  plotting  to  do  evil,  undermining  the  other ;  that  if  it  took  nine  Prigs  to  make 
authority  o<  law,  violating  the  privacy  a  man,  it  would  take  three  to  make  one 
of  families,  persecuting,  deceiving,  and  Attorney  Prig ;  that  the  two  trades  did 
doing  a  hundred  nefarious  things,  I  not  so  greatly  differ  as  he  could  hope  to 
eonclude  their  ends  to  be  bad,  because  gain  much  by  the  exchange.  Do  but 
their  means  are  so :  for  mark  you,  it  is  observe,  said  I,  my  penetrating,  my  shin- 
oat  of  your  power  to  know  the  true  in^,  my  quick,  my  sprightly,  my  punc- 
qaality  of  my  ends  until  you  first  see  the  tilious,  clean-eyed  Prig,  what  a  loss  of 
means  I  use  toward  them.  I,  therefore,  coats  and  breeks  thouMt  be  the  means  of, 
admit  the  dogma,  that  *  the  end  sancti-  shouldst  thou  quit  this  profession  and 
fict  the  means,'  and,  moreover,  judge  of  take  up  the  other.  Canst  not  see  with 
aaeh  man's  ends  by  the  means  he  em-  half  an  eye,  my  prim,  pettifogging  Prir, 
pioys;** — which  occasioned  a  burst  of  in  prospect,  what  a  detriment  thouMt 
nerriment  in  the  whole  company;  for  make  thy  sprightly  self?  Pettifoggers 
tliey  all  knew  that  Pantol  was  a  great  are  not  the  best,  but  a  pettifogger  Prig 
wit.  would  be  a  nuisance.     Will  any  man 

On   another   occasion    he    remarked  love  thee  the  better,  my  tender  goose .' — 

roandly,  that  out  of    a  hundred  who  will  any  man  find  it  in  his  heart  to  hate 

profess  to  believe  in  the  immortality  of  thee  the  more,  my  surly  gander  ? — for 

ibe  divine  Ima^c  in   man,  ninety-nine  even  to  be  hated  would  he  a  matter  of 

tiMught  only  oi  an  immortality  of   the  consolation  to  thee.     Hast  thou  failed  as 

body,  as  good  for  cats  and  aeses  as  for  tailor,  and  thinkest  to  succeed  as  pcttifog- 

men  :  Sir,  said  I,  you  make  us  out  to  ger  ? 

be  no  wiser  than  we  should  be.    Admir-  *'  Prig,  who  had  twice  in  his  life  stood 

ing  my  penetration,  he  immediately  in-  for  a  straw  hail,  and  thrice  as  a  suborned 

Tited  me  to  dinner.  witness,  was  not  so  easily  abashed  or 

I  began  this  chapter  with  speaking  of  silenced.     I  see,  said  he,  that  being  a 

Pantol*8  Treatise  of  Trades  and  Occupa-  learned  man  you  despise  a  tailor ;  but 

tions;  in   which,  pursuing  his  favorite  observe  what   an   injustice  I   suffer  by 

dichotomy,  he  divides  all  businesses  into  your  contempt !     Hath  not  a  Prig  ears? 

two  classes,  subdividing  these  upon  the  hath  he  not  a  tongue,  lungs  ?  and  shall 
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these  parts  lie  idle?  Nor  does  he  utterly  moral  inlerioritjr ;  that,  when  all  b  said, 
desert  his  functions  in  passing  from  the  the  true  governing  class  in  society  is  the 
hoard  to  the  bar,  and  from  clipping  of  religious  and  the  virtuous  class;  that 
cloths  to  clipping  of  cases.  Is  not  the  poverty  was  an  effect  of  pride,  as  much 
judffe  a  cutter  presiding  over  the  square  as  of  fortune  or  of  ignorance ;  and  ttuit 
ancT  the  rule ;  and  is  not  a  precedent  a  the  solid  virtue  of  the  poor  was  contina- 
fashion,  and  a  fash  ion  a  precedent? — Nay  ally  lessening  their  poverty;  with  a 
I  will  say  that  lawyers  are  the  tailors  of  variety  of  common-places  of  that  or- 
the  state,  and  prisons  the  h — 11  into  der,  stale  enough  for  the  modem  ear ; — 
which  they  fling  their  scraps.  A  petti-  but  the  sharpest  wits  have  their  dull 
fo^^er  is  but  a  sartor  turned,  the  rags    moods. 

within.  Respectability,  is  it  not  his  sur-  I  must  not  lose  this  opportunity  of  le- 
tout  ?  I  admit  it,  replied  I,  and  add,  that  lating  to  you  in  what  manner  I  came  firat 
the  noses  of  both  have  the  same  expres-  to  know  rantol,  who  is,  indeed,  my  y«iy 
sion,  contracted  by  the  effect  of  bad  dear  friend.  I  gave  you,  in  the  Jart 
smells ;  that  both  are  continually  busy  in  chapter,  an  account  of  my  voyage  from 
taking  of  men's  dimensions ;  that  there  England,  but  said  nothing  of  toe  termi- 
is  no  great  difference  in  the  length  of  nation  of  it  We  came  m  si^ht  of  the 
their  bills ;  that  a  tailor  can  make  a  king,  American  coast  on  the  evenu^  of  the 
as  easily  as  can  a  pettifogger.  In  con-  thirteenth  day.  I  had,  by  this  tmte,  re- 
elusion,  I  advise  thee  not  to  quit  buck-  covered  a  good  state  of  body,  and  made 
ram  for  parchment;  for  if  one  is  a  stiff-  myself  serviceable  on  board  the  ahipi 
ener  of  tne  breast,  the  other  is  no  less  so  The  next  morning  we  came  near  tbe 
of  the  back.'*  w     shore,  and  stood  off  and  on  with  a  weet- 

In  this  manner  would  he  sport  with  erly  wind.  The  land  we  had  come  in 
analogies,  playing  over  their  stops  in  a  sight  of  was  a  sandy  shelf,  eoing  Imck 
careless  fashion,  not  without  a  satisfac-  a  hundred  yards  to  a  kind  of  dunes,  or 
tion  to  himself,  but  never,  as  I  think,  sand  hills^  blown  up  by  the  winds,  and 
with  a  true  insight  for  their  profounder  fastened  by  roots  of  sedge.  Coming  in 
meaning.  Recurring  to  the  conversation,  the  boat,  (for  it  was  here  our  contraband 
I  asked  him  whether  pettifoggers  should  commodities  were  to  be  landed,)  we  set 
he  condemned  as  a  class;  a  possibility  up  a  tent  on  the  beach,  and  a  party,  of 
which  offered  itself  when  I  reflected  on  which  I  was  one,  were  sent  inland  for 
the  many  evils  they  perpetuate  in  Socie-  wood  and  water.  We  crossed  over  the 
ty.  To  this  he  made  no  reply  for  a  con-  dunes,  and  then  over  marshes  swarming 
siderable  time ;  which  led  me,  at  first,  to  with  mosquitoes,  which  gave  us  great 
think  I  might  have  offended  him  by  the  annoyance,  and  came  presently  to  the 
Question  :  a  gathering  smile  upon  his  feet  of  grassy  uplands,  that  stretched  off 
face  soon  dispelled  my  anxiety.  I  per-  on  either  side,  hill  beyond  hill,  in  a  man- 
ceive,  said  he,  my  good  sir,  that  it  is  ner  charming  to  the  eye.  On  all  these 
dangerous  to  sport  with  analogies  before  uplands  there  were  no  trees,  but  only 
so  earnest  a  man  as  yourself.  If  I  tell  here  and  there  a  bush,  in  which  I  found 
you  that  the  existence  of  a  devil  is  neces-  nests  of  birds  with  the  eggs  in  them  ;  for 
sary  to  your  virtue,  you  will  presently  it  was  in  June  that  we  landed.  Leaving 
conclude,  with  our  transcendental  friends,  my  companions  at  a  spring  where  they 
**  that  a  devil  is  no  such  bad  thing  after  were  filling  the  casks  with  water,  I 
all.**  I  then  inquired  whether  he  would  strolled  away  inland  with  my  gun  in 
permit  the  many  to  be  afflicted  in  order  pursuit  of  plovers  and  other  long-legged 
that  the  virtue  of  the  few  might  be  the  birds,  of  which  I  saw  several  flocks  rbut 
more  exercised ;  to  this  he  answered,  that  being  totally  unused  to  this  sport,  I  was 
it  was  none  of  his  business;  which  was,  quickly  tired,  and  sitting  down  upon  the 
indeed,  a  fact,  for  be  was  just  then  dis-  sward  in  a  little  dell,  ^as  soon  lost  in  a 
secting  a  lizard.  kind  of  dreamy  meditation.     How  long 

Of  the  humanitarians,  and  those  who  this  may  have  lasted  I  know  not,  but  on 
cry  out  in  none  of  the  best  temper  "  for  looking  up,  I  saw  a  tempest  gathering  in 
the  elevation  of  the  inferior  classes,"  he  the  south,  and  heard  the  roar  of  the 
remark c'l  that  they  considered  themselves  breakers  on  the  l>€ach.  The  wind  was 
to  be  specially  appointed  on  a  mission  to  blowing  fresh  from  the  quarter  of  the 
elevate  their  inferiors.  I  then  asked  him  storm,  and  must  have  cast  the  brig  on 
what  they  meant  by  the  inferior  classes;  the  shore,  had  she  not  stood  away  lor 
he  replied  that  he  knew  of  none  but  a    the  east;  the  coast  on  this  part  oi  the 
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continent  lying  along  from  north-east  to  able  an  account  of  him,  suppressing,  for 
flOQth-west  with  an  even  border.  Hur-  I  know  not  what  reason,  so  much  of 
rjring  to  the  spring  1  found  the  party  what  was  injurious,  he  could  not  but  ex- 
cone,  and  presently  saw  that  the  boat  press  his  wonder  that  I  bad  ever  quitted 
Bad  been  drawn  up  and  maile  fast  to  the  so  good  a  master. 
etem.  While  I  stood  gazing,  those  on  When  the  stranger  knew  that  I  had  an 
deck  made  signals  to  me  which  I  did  not  education,  he  began  to  try  my  scholar- 
understand,  and,  soon  bearine  away  un-  ship,  and  put  several  questions  to  me  in 
der  sail,  they  were  diminished  to  my  Latin  ;  which,  when  I  not  only  answered 
eyes  until  the  vessel  became  a  white  easily,  but  quoted  in  reply  some  choice 
speck  against  the  cloud  of  the  storm.  psissages  from  the  poets,  ne  embraced  me 

Yon  may  imagine  the  terrible  dejection  with  enthusiasm,  and  we  spent  the  rest 
that  fell  upon  me  when  I  saw  the  brig  of  that  day  ver]r  happily  together,  though 
anil  away ;  for  the  region  I  had  lij^hted  I  confess  the  singuJanty  of  his  actions 
on  was  to  all  appearance  uninhabited ;  struck  me  at  first  with  a  suspicion  of  his 
wx  did  I  find  for  tnat  evening,  or  through  sanity.  He  had  with  him  a  net  of  fine 
the  tempest  of  the  night,  any  shelter  or  muslin  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  bat- 
other  traces  of  a  human  presence.  terflies,  which  he  said  were  very  easy  to 

Ahoat  dawn  the  wind  fell  and  the  sun  be  caug;ht  with  muslin.    His  talk  was 

rose  magnificently  over  the  sea.    I  walk-  altogether  of  these  elegant  winged  crea- 

ed  over  the  green  slopes  that  were  cban-  tures,  or  of  beetles ;  in  whom  he  assured 

neled  and  matted  with  the  violent  rain,  me  there  exists  a  wonderful  system  of 

mnd  oTer  hill  tops  purple  with  the  morn-  organs,  not  unlike  those  of  a  quadruped, 

ing  light    After  going  a  great  distance  1  began  now  to  think,  not  without  an 

mlong  the  shore,  and,  as  I  thought,  inland  emotion  of  curiosity,  that  I  had  met  with 

about  four  miles,  I  came  upon  a  piece  of  a  savan  :  and  so  it  proved  in  the  sequel, 

wood  like  a  copse,  but  very  wild  and  ir-  Absorbed  in  this  learned  pastime  we 

regular.    To  my  great  joy  I  saw  cattle  passed  a  week  or  more  together,  scouring 

grazing  within  the  copse,  and  as  I  ap-  the  fields  and  bushes  for  insects.    Some- 

Eroached  them,  a  figure,  which  seemed  to  times  we  dragged  our  nets  over  the  grass 
e  that  of  a  herdsman,  came  out  from  and  filled  them  in  that  way  with  a  thou- 
among  the  underwood  and  advanced  to-  sand  lively  kinds  of  creatures.  Some- 
ward  me.  Not  without  astonishment  I  times  we  ran  madly  about,  thrashing  the 
perceived  that  notwithstanding  the  i<av-  air  with  them  like  bat  fowlers,  taking  in 
age  wildness  of  the  place,  the  figure  had  all  kinds  of  gnats  and  two-wineed  fiies. 
the  dress  and  manners  of  a  European,  We  examined  the  blains  and  galls  of  sore 
and  my  surprise  turned  to  extravagant  trees,  squeezing  out  of  them  the  living 
joy  when  he  addressed  me  in  very  good  causes  of  their  griefs.  We  raked  in  the 
£nglish  with  a  civil  morning  salutation,  sands  of  the  brooks,  or  lay  for  hours 
I  immediately  told  my  story,  to  which  upon  the  brink,  noting  the  habits  of  wa- 
the  stranger,  who  was  evidently  no  ter-worms,  who  build  cases  for  their  bod- 
down,  listened  with  attention.  When  I  ies  out  of  sand,  twigs,  and  bits  of  leaves. 
bad  explained  the  reason  of  my  being  We  tujned  over  thousands  of  stones,  and 
there,  ne  made  me  sit  down  with  him  hewed  into  the  hearts  of  dead  trees, 
upon  the  sward,  under  some  hazel  bush-  bringing  to  light  many  gay  and  singular 
es,  and  opening  a  sportsman's  wallet  forms,  whose  colors  live  to  no  eye  but 
which  hung  at  his  side,  he  lookout  the  savan*s  or  the  woodpecker's. 
braid  and  meat,  and  a  flask  of  wine,  and  Following  these  pleasures  through  the 
of  these  we  msuie  a  joyful  meal.  day,  at  -night  we  retired  to  a  cottage 
When  we  had  finished,  (and  I  remem-  built  of  logs,  where  a  herdsman  lived 
ber  picking  out  the  crumbs  that  fell  into  with  his  family,  and  where  we  were  en- 
the  grass,)  we  each  took  a  number  of  tertained  with  fresh  milk,  brown  bread, 
good  sips  of  wine.  I  remarked  that  it  and  6Hh  of  the  sea. 
was  the  first  I  had  tasted  in  several  Under  the  feigned  name  of  Pantologus, 
years ;  which  gave  the  stranger  an  op-  in  token  of  his  universal  learning,  1  have 
portunity  of  asking  several  questions  introduced  you  to  the  person  whom  I 
touching  my  history  and  voyage  ;  nor  found  employed  in  this  manner,  and  who 
did  I  fail  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  in  every  to  this  day  is  my  friend ;  though  his  pre- 
particular,  not  forgetting  to  set  forth  my  sent  expedition  to  Asia  has  deprived  me 
own  accomplishments,  or  my  patron's  for  some  years  of  the  consolation  of  his 
merit:ii.     In  very  truth,  I  gave  k)  favor-  kindness.      Whether  1  should  think  of 
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him  as  living,  and  saccessfally  tracing  the  author  be  in  earnest ;  aparticolar  in 

out   the    tribes   of  Bucbaria,    for    the  which  he  resembles  his  friend  and  cor- 

confirmation  of  his  theory  of  the  origin  respondent,  the  famous  and  mysterious 

of  our  race,  1  know  not.    The  world  has  Teuyfelsdroeck ;  but  in  other  particnlan, 

taken  small  notice  of  him,  but  by  its  ne-  the  Sartor  doth  not  resemble  him :  nay» 

gleet  he  is  not  affected :  he  looks  to  pos-  their  lines  of  erudition  are  wholly  direig- 

terity.    In  case  he  should  not  be  heard  ent ;  for,  while  Teuyfelsdroeck  is  an- 

from  by  the  sixth  year  of  the  date  of  his  doubtedly  the   philanthropist  of  these 

voyage,  his  writings  are  to  be  given  to  days,  Pantol  is  no  less  unquestionably 

the  world,  a  sufficient  sum  having  been  the  savan.    My  friend  is  indeed  deficient 

set  apart  for  that  purpose  ; — this  being  in  the  sublime  quality  of  Hope;  his  aim 

the  mth  year  of  his  absence.    I  begin  is  to  know  things  as  they  aret  not  as 

already  to  think  his  bones  may  be  whit-  what  they  may  become ;  in  which,  in- 

ening  on  the  Indian  Caucasus,  which  he  deed,  I  grant  a  disadvantage ;  but  this  is 

TOwed  to  visit  as  the  true  Ararat  and  sa-  balanced,  by  a  happy  hatred  of  man- wot* 

cred  nursery  of  the  human  race.    Reach-  ship,  (with  which  our  German  admits 

ing  this  point  through  India,  he  resolved  himself  to  have  been  grievously  afflicted 

to  follow  the  migrations  of  the  Teutonic  in  his  youth,)  and  a  savantical  scorn  of 

tribes  in  their  dispersion ;  passing  from  speculation,  carried   to  the  verge  of  m 

Cashmere  into  Thibet;  thence  descending  fault;  so  that  even  bis  treatise  of  the 

into  Bucharia;  thence  about  the  sea  of  mind  reads  like  a  bare  statement  of  facts; 

Aral,  along  the  plains  of  Asia,  and  to  the  but  I  find,  on  considering  the  facts  as  he 

Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic ;  tracing  the  has  placed  them,  their  principles  start 

route  by  which  those  families  would  have  out  of  themselves, 

moved,  who  gave  origin  to  the  tribes  of  His  third  folio    is  of  literature ;  of 

Europe.  rather,  of  speech  and  writing  at  larce ;  in 

In  expectation  of  the  event,  1  have  which,  among  a  number  of  satiricsu  hits, 

already  entered  into  correspondence  with  I  find  the  following : 

apublisher  for  the  issue  of  his  works.  **  Out  of  the  history  of  letters,  1  have 

They  will  be  contained  in  five  volumes  endeavored,  at  various  times,  to  extract 

folio ;  which  was  the  number  directed  by  some  tolerable  definition  of  the  word 

himself.    The  dimensions  of  the  volumes  literature^  as  distinguished  from  mere 

are  very  exactly  laid  down  in  his  in-  speech,  or  talking.     The  result  is  lar 

structions.    They  ace  to  be  as  seven  to  from  satisfactory.    Indeed,  lam  inclined 

Jive  in  the  oblong,  and  printed  in  three  to  suspect  that,  when  all  is  done,  there  is 

dififerent  forms  ot  type ;  the  title-pages  no  such  species  as  literature,    Chirogra- 

and  preface  in  Latin,  to  strike  an  awe  phy,  phonetic, rhetoric,  rhythmic,  poetic, 

into  the  unlearned  :   the  text  in  English,  logic,  hiotaphysic,  didactic,  physiologic, 

such  as  it  is;  for  I  am  sorry  to  admit  of  hermencutic,  tragic, comic,  hieroglyphic, 

my  friend,  bis  worst  fault  is  bis  style;  with  what  else  may  end  in  tc,  1  find  re- 

of'^  which,  to  say  that  it  is  ambitious,  ob-  ducible  to  a  definition ;  but  for  the  very 

scure  and  anatomical — a  crude  assem-  ic  itself,  the  soul  of  these,  I  cannot  com- 

blage  of  periods,  stuffed  with  Gallicisms,  pass  a  statement  of  it.    Literature  may 

Latinisms,  Germanisms,  phiiosophisms,  be,  after  all,  a  mere  fantastical  term  for  a 

and  dullardisms — is  truly  to  say  the  least  library.    There  is  no  proper  treatise  of 

that  can  be  said  :  so  far  Pantol,  though  the  matter,  nor  even  a  bare  exposition 

otherwise  courteous  and  polite,  is  unhap-  of  the  question,  tcltat  is  literature  ?  which, 

pily  no  gentleman — he  writes  a  bad  style,  if  properly  investigated,  might  yield  im- 

OLjhe  contents  of  these  folios  I  have  portant  results.    If  the  mere  delivery  of 

little  to  say  at  present ;  by  and  by  1  may  words  by  writing  is  literature,  it  were  a 

give  you   some  curious  extracts.      To  proud  day  for  lying  puffers  and  venders 

enable  you  to  form  a  general  conception  of  false  news.     It  a  pretty  handling  of 

of  their  scope,  I  will  just  add,  that  the  words  is  the  matter,  fortunate  are  they 

first  folio  is  a  new  organon  of  philoso-  who  indite  bad  sentiment  at  the  second 

phy,  or  complete  analysis  of  the  human  hand.     If  mean  wit  and  gross  maxims 

mind,  in  which  are  some  wonderful  de-  may  set  up  a  claim  to  be  literature,  I  con- 

velopments.     The  second  is  a  philoso-  cede  it  to  provincial  dabsters  and  brokcn- 

phical  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  things  winded  jokers.     A  pert  logician,  starting 

in  general,  which  I  suspect  to  be  a  kind  at  the  prospect  of  a  dispute,  tells  me  of 

of  ponderous  satire,   though  it  is  not  two  sorts  of  tradition,   or  delivery   by 

easy,  in  any  part  of  his  works,  to  tell  if  writing— the  perminent  and  the  pcrisha- 
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Ue;  the  former  being  literature  proper,  vine  sipificance  ?    The  Creator  of  the 

the  fecond,  literature  by  courtesy,  as  world  is  said  to  make  tools  of  tyrants 

having  the  ostent  and  feature  without  and  assassins  to  work  out  good  to  the 

the  soul.      But  this  would  give  great  world — nay,  the  very  d— 1  himself,  what 

offence.    Then  he  asks  whether  a  litem-  is  he  but  a  kind  of  dingy  tool,  and  subal- 

tiire»  consisting  wholly  of  critics,  should  tern  ?    Is  not  the  soldier  the  tool  of  his 

be  set  among  the  permanent  or  perish-  corporal,  the  corporal  of  the  captain,  the 

mble  ?    I  would  give  a  hundred  golden  captain  of  the  colonel,  the  colonel  of  the 

eagles  for  an  answer  to  either  question,  commander,  and  he  of   the  king,  the 

that  should  be  satisfactory."  ministry,  or  the  party?    Why  not? — 

Yoo  will  see,  by  inspection  of  the  why  not  ?    Can  you  explain  the  matter, 

above  passage,  the  defect  of  my  friend's  sir  ?  or  you,  madam  ?    Certainly  your 

inteliect ;  for  do  but  observe  with  what  husband  is  a  very  convenient  tool ;  you 

ease  you  may  arrive  at  the  conclusion  he  use  him  to  build  your  house,  buy  youi 

seeks.    Take  a  good  fair  copy  of  the  elegances,  put  you  at  your  ease,  and  for 

works  of  each  of  the  following  authors,  the  equivalent,   you  render  him  **  wo- 

to   vnt:    Bacon,  Milton,  Shakspeare;  man's  rights,"  and  ••**•/« /" 

Plato,  Sophocles,  Homer ;  Cicero,  Virgil,  Indeed  my  friend  is  very  harsh ;  sour- 

Livv ;  Montaigne,  Rousseau,  Voltaire ;  ed  by  early  disappointment,  I  doubt — a 

Lather,  Leasing,  Goethe ;  Isaiah,  St.  Paul,  cross,  confirmed  bachelor,  past  the  mar- 

and  the  author  of  Job ;  Calderon,  Lope,  riageable  age,  poor  in  purse,  ugly  in  per- 

Cervantes;  Dante, Boccacio,  Tasso ;  Ca-  son,  weak  in  health;  all  which  being 

lidas,    Yrihaspiti,    Menu,  and    so    on  taken  into  the  account,  not  forgetting 

through  the  list ;  of  the  authors  of  each  thp.t  he  shows  the  best  of  tempers  in  the 

langua^  taking  the  three  best,  (I  insist  main,  I  hope  you  will  find  itin  your  heart 

upon  Viree,)  read  attentively  (at  least  in  to  forgive  nim. 

a  translation)  as  many  of  them  as  your  His  fifth  volume  is  of  religions.    By 

leisure  will  permit,  and  I  warrant  you  this  it  appears  the  author  is  a  Trinitarian, 

will  find  yourself  too  profitably  busy  to  though  I  confess  his  treatment  of  the 

trouble  your  head  any  farther  about  the  matter  has  an  air  of  mysticism,  not  to 

matter  in  dispute.  say  of  mysterv.     Indeed,  if  it  be  not 

His  fourth  volume  is    of  races;  an  coldly  received   by  respectable  persons 

enormous,  not  to  say  overloaden  assem-  generally,  then  am  I  quite  ignorant  of  the 

blage  of  facts  relating  to  man  as  a  species^  spirit  of  this  age.     Take  the  following : 

or  moving  and  talking  animal.     In  his  **  In  my  first  volume  I  have  endeavored 

chapter  of  the  African  tribes,  he  talks  in  to  establish  a  true  distinction  between  the 

such  a  high  strain  as  the  following :  immortal  soul  in  man,  and  the  brutal ;  I 

**  A  certain  German  moralist  (Kant,  I  have  said  that  this  immortal  or  personal 
believe)  lays  the  corner-stone  of  his  soul,  though  an  absolute  unity  in  itself, 
ethical  system  in  the  following  absurdi-  yet  consists  of  three  personal  elements, 
ty:  *  No  just  man  can  use  another  as  a  or  modes  of  immortality,  to  wit :  Spir- 
iool ;  this  is  the  first  principle  of  ethics,*  itual  Love,  Spiritual  Will,  and  Spiritual 
proceeding  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  I  Knowledge,  or  rather  of  the  substance 
know  not  what  difference  between  the  and  sources  of  these.  Now  as  the  Cre- 
human  and  the  animal  soul.  lie  adds  ator  made  man  in  his  own  image,  this 
imther  doggedly,  that  *  for  a  service  ren-  human  divinity  is  the  mystical  image  of 
dered,  or  exacted,  there  must  be  an  equi-  the  Divine  one."  Alas,  my  poor  friend  ! 
▼alent,  or  there  is  no  recognition  of  any  that  thou  shouldst  have  wasted  thy- 
basis  or  possibility  of  right.'  Now,  self  in  vain  efforts  to  interpret  St,  Augus- 
(continues  Pantol,)  I  appeal  from  this  tin  and  the  Platonic  Christians,  when  with 
wiseacre  to  the  facts  of  history  and  na-  far  less  toil  of  the  brain  thou  mightest 
tore.  Is  it  not  the  very  soul  of  high  have  added  an  improvement  to  the  steam- 
probity,  not  so  much  to  employ  as  ac-  engine,  or  written  an  imperishable  trea- 
tualiy  to  seize  upon  men,  and  force  them  tise  of  herb-gardening.  Not  to  gainsay 
into  one's  service  ?  What  is  all  this  mis-  the  much  quoted  opinion  of  my  Lord 
erable  twaddle  about,  •  using  a  man  as  Bacon,  wherein  he  pretcndeth  to  set  me- 
a  tool,'  •  •  •  when  there's  not  a  man  ditation  above  invention  and  the  .wj/rc^'.s  of 
of  us  all,  who  is  not  secretly  charmed  the  useful  arts  above  those  arts  ;  as  if 
with  the  idea?  Why,  is  not  this  same  one  might  not  see  with  half  an  eye  that 
relationship  of  the  tool  to  the  hand  that  the  mind  of  man  was  created  f<fr  the 
wields  it  one  of  a  deep  not  to  say  a  di-  glorious  arts,  and  not  these  arts  for  the 
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mind;  nor  to  weaken  his  apophthegm,  disooveryof  good  innnexpectedqnarters. 

<*  that  as  sight  is  more  beaotiiul  than  the  But  above  all  I  note  this  in  him  as  pecu- 

uses  of  light,  so  is  the  knowledge  of  liar — when  he  kicks  offthe  old  shoe,  it  is 

things  as  they  are  more  dignified  than  with  no  intention  of  goine  barefoot  that 

the  tUUiiy  of  discoveries,* — I  yet  aver  day  forth ;  but  incontinently  he  orders  one 

that  Pantol  might  have  put  his  thoughts  of  the  same  leather,  and  the  same  easy 

to  better  advantage  on  the  gestation  of  a  fit ;   admitting  all   improvements,  with 

new  system  of  society,  instead  of  the  due  allowance  for  the  season  and  the 

fishing  and  fumbling  amid  the  relics  of  fashion.    **  None  buta  madman,"  says  he 

the   ancient  truth  for    certain    mouldy  angrily,  "will  change  a  good  custom, 

verities,  of  no  interest  to  the  masses.  even  in  a  shoe,  until  he  knows  a  better 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  all  his  savan-  can  be  had  forthright  in  its  stead.    To 

tical  scepticism   and  declaring  of  him-  cashier  your  tailor  or  your  clergyman, 

self  **  a  Progress  Man,"  and  **  a  Be-  and  to  burn  vour  breeches  or  your  Bible, 

former,"  I  do  profoundly  suspect  him  of  a  in  such  a  biting  winter  as  this  is,  with  no 

certain  conservatism;  idosyncratic,itmay  certainty  of  even  a  rag  to  cover  your 

be,  with  himself.*'    His  habit  of*  looking  body,  or  a  divine  word  to  comfort  your 

into  the  principles  of  things,  and  search-  soul,  what  is  it  but  a  mad  vanity  or  a 

ing  out  their  pith,  enables  him   to  a  furious  improvidence  ?" 
variety  of  curious  observations,  and  the 


SONG. 

When  I  was  a  little  tiny  boy. 

In  the  happy  vernal  time ; 
And  life  was  but  an  idle  toy. 

In  the  fresh  hours  of  prime ; 
O  then  'twas  pleasant  far  away, 

Where  the  sweet  birds  might  sing. 
In  fields  and  forests  all  the  day. 

Making  the  echoes  ring. 
To  sport  among  the  flowers  so  gay, 
Throwing  the  careless  hours  away. 

But  Spring  has  all  too  short  a  date. 

And  sultry  Summer  comes; 
They  will  not  for  our  wishing  wait, — 

Spring  goes, and  Summer  comes: 
'Twas  pleasant  then  in  shade  to  lie. 

Through  all  the  sultry  day. 
And  idly  gaze  upon  the  sky 

Where  the  silver  clouds  did  stray ; 
Then  watch  the  closing  of  Day's  eye. 
While  he  on  golden  couch  doth  lie. 

Then  came  the  cold  November  winds^ 

In  the  fall  of  the  leaf  so  drear. 
And  brought  a  chill  to  sober  minds. 

In  the  sad  days  of  the  year : 
For  now  the  grape  dropped  irom  the  wall» 

In  the  gloom  of  the  lessening  days^ 
And  the  last  few  golden  apples*  fall 

Made  sadder  still  the  ways ; 
And  all  the  paths  were  brown  and  chill. 
And  leaves  went  flitting  o'er  the  hlU. 

*  See  Novum  Organon  B.  1.  129. 
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Then  Winter  came,  so  blue  and  cold. 

In  the  days  of  sleet  and  snow ; 
The  naked  woods  look  sear  and  old. 

And  all  things  hoary  grow : 
In  icy  caves  the  waters  lie. 

The  drift  overtops  the  wall. 
And  snows  come  sliding  through  the  sky 

With  a  whirling  whispering  fall: — 
O  now,  'twas  sweet  at  home  to  stay. 
And  waste  in  mirth  the  tedious  day. 

O  Spring  of  life  t    0  golden  time! 

The  circle  of  your  sweet. 
From  sober  fall  to  happy  prime. 

Did  always  kindly  meet : 
From  winter's  beard  to  pluck  a  joy. 

Young  hearts  are  bold  enow ; 
And  summer's  rage  is  but  a  toy 

To  make  them  braver  show  : — 
Or  frosts  below,  or  iires  above, 
Youth  turns  them  all  to  sport  and  love. 


Ctonidis. 


THE  WRITINGS  AND  LITERARY  CHARACTER  OF  R.  H.  DANA, 

The  review  of  American  novelists  This  extreme  carelessness  may  furnish 

inthe  Foreign  Quarterly,  just  and  fair  in  some  excuse  for  the  critical  remarks  we 

tlie  main,  was  yet  guilty  of  omissions  are  about  to  make,  and  for  attempting 

that  should  have  been  noticed  at  the  time,  to  sketch  the  features  of  one  of  the  pur- 

^d  the  authors  neglected  fully  discussed  est  and  noblest  of  our  American  men  of 

\j  a  competent  critic.     It  is  not  our  pur-  genius. 

|K>8e  at  present  to  occupy  the  whole  An  equally  good  reason  for  such  a 
^;round,  nor  to  attempt  filling  the  wide  sketch  may  be  found  in  the  fact  of  the 
«nd  unseemly  gap  left  by  the  reviewer —  great  injustice  done  our  author  by  the 
aore,  we  apprehend,  from  ignorance  or  present  race  of  readers,  to  whom  he  is 
Inadvertence,  than  from  any  desire  to  known  only  by  name.  Genius  and  vir- 
•oppress  excellence,  or  hide  real  merit,  tue  like  that  of  Mr.  Dana's  should  be 
That  duty  we  leave  to  the  American  kept  fresh  and  alive  before  his  country- 
critic,  who  can  honestly  appraise  the  men.  Such  men  as  be  are  not  given  to 
peculiar  talents  and  unique  proauctions  of  the  world  to  be  left  in  doubt  as  to 
several  among  our  lighter  writers,  whose  whether  they  have  lighted  upon  their  ap- 
names  we  might  mention,  not  one  of  propriate  sphere,  or  whether  they  have 
nhom  is  alluded  to  by  the  critic :  while  not  wandered  into  some  stranger  orb. 
two  serious  writers — the  one  a  ereat  Though  Mr.  Dana  has  not  been  a  volu- 
painter,  and  the  other  a  true  poet,  o?un-  minous  writer,  he  has  still  written  abun- 

Questioned  excellence  as  writers  of  prose  dantly  enough,  and  with  adequate  pow- 
ction,  Allslon  in  his  Monaldi,and  Dana  er,  to  reveal  to  all  who  can  understand 
in  certain  tales,  among  prose  fictions  him,  the  purity  and  nobleness  of  his  aims, 
holding  a  somewhat  analogous  rank  to  and  to  impress  young  and  docile  minds 
that  the  roaster-pieces  of  Hey  wood  and  with  the  wisest  lessons  of  life  and  duty. 
Middleton  would  sustain  in  a  comparison  In  his  literary  character,  we  will  con- 
with  the  Sbaksperian  drama — have  been  sider  Mr.  Dana  as  a  writer  of  prose  Re- 
passed over  without  attracting  the  most  tion,  poet,  and  critical  essayist, 
casual  remark.  It  is  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
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since  we  have  seen  anything  in  the  way  — the  cast  of  a  writer's  talents — must  be 

of  prose  fiction,  in  print,  by  the  author  of  popular  to  render  his  writings  such ;  yet 

the  Idle  Man  ;  during  which  period  so  there  is  no  element  of  that  kind  in  our 

many  candidates  for  public  honor,  and  author's  intellectual  constitution.     He  i» 

claimants  for  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  too  honest  to  disguise  his  defects  to  indi- 

fame,  have  been  pouring  in,  that  the  pub-  viduals ;  too  sincere,  to  please  the  litera- 

lie  eye  is  well  nigh  clouded  by  the  spark-  ry  mob.    He  is  sure  of  the  aristocracy  of 

ling  ephemerida,  and  the  public  ear  con-  genius,  and  scholarship,  and  true  worth ; 

founded  by  loud  clamors  and  noisy  ap-  the  class  composed  of  the  wisest  and  the 

peals.     In  the  midst  of  this  hubbub,  the  best — the  true  aristocracy.    To  take  an 

silent  speculative  genius  of  Dana,  and  elevated  example,  he,  like  Milton,  will 

the  power,  the  purity,  and  the  classic  always  be  read  by  the  choice  few,  while, 

cast  of  Dana's  writings  have  passed  al-  like  him,  he  must  remain  caviare  to  the 

most  unregarded.    Among  the  thousands  mass  of  readers. 

who  devour  James,  the  tens  who  study  We  insinuate  nothing  by  way  of  com- 
Dana  may  be  easily  enumerated.  The  parison,  between  the  two ;  for  Milton  ia 
lovers  01  historical  melo-drama  see  no-  first  among  the  greatest,  while  Dana 
thing  in  simple,  undisguised,  unaffected,  would  be  too  wise  to  accept  of  a  place 
yet  most  real  and  vigorous  true  dramatic  among  the  greatest  at  all.  He  is  among 
painting.  Perhaps  the  American  is  too  the  first  of  the  lesser  lights — the  Dii  Mi- 
much  of  a  philosopher  for  these  readers,  nores  of  our  literary  firmament, 
who  are  captivated  by  detailed  narrative.  Sentiment,  we  apprehend,  forms  the 
and  circumstantial  description;  though,  most  prominent  feature  in  the  genius  and 
as  a  mere  writer  of  tales,  full  of  striking  writings  of  Mr.  Dana.  No  mere  senti- 
characters,  closely  crowded  with  stirring  mentalist,  our  author  is  emphatically  a 
incidents,  set  in  a  frame  of  poetic  de-  man  of  sentiment ;  no  hypocritical  Jo- 
scription,  and  enshrined  within  a  halo  seph  Surface,  full  of  cant  and  moral  pre- 
of  pure  imagination,  Dana  is  in  the  first  tensions,  but  a  genuine  man  of  feeling, 
rank  of  novelists.  It  is  wrong  to  speak  unlike,  or  rather  superior  to,  Macken- 
of  him  as  a  mere  tale  writer,  for  his  tales  zie*s  hero,  in  being  besides  a  true  philo- 
are  not  only  as  long  as  certain  short  no-  sophic  observer  of  life  and  character,  a 
vels,  (as  long  and  longer  than  Rasselas,  stern  self-student,  and  a  powerful  paint- 
Zadig,  Candide,  the  Man  of  Feeling,  or  er,  according  to  the  stereotyped  phrase, 
the  admirable  fictions  of  Richter,  of  men  and  manners. 
Zschokke,  and  other  German  novelists,)  This  attribute  of  sentiment,  in  the  in- 
but  they  are  so  closely  woven  that  they  stance  of  our  author,  is  at  one  and  the 
read  sometimes  like  abstracts  of  longer  same  time,  a  moral  and  intellectual  qua- 
works.  There  is  nothing  to  be  spared  ;  lity,  religious,  high-toned,  upright,  roas- 
the  utmost  economy  is  observed.  Yet,  culine,  partaking  ot  the  pathetic  sweet- 
as  we  said,  the  evident  philosophic  char-  ness  of  Mackenzie,  and  the  stern  dignitv 
acter  of  the  author,  the  basis,  indeed,  of  of  Wordsworth.  Apart  from  this  facuf- 
his  poetical  nature,  as  well  as  the  love  ty,  Mr.  Dana  is  a  writer  of  great  purity 
of  speculating  upon  character,  the  mo-  and  power,  of  much  acuteness  and  ele- 
tives  to  action,  the  principles  of  conduct,  gance  in  other  walks  than  in  those  of 
may  deter  the  mere  readers  for  amuse-  philosophic  sentiment,  or  of  sentimental 
ment,  since  Dana  is  manifestly  a  teacher  de.scription ;  but  in  those  he  is  a  master, 
of  men,  and  is  to  be  estimated  rightly  and  ranks  first  among  his  contemporaries 
only  in  that  character.  He  has  selected  and  countrymen.  He  has  vast  power  in 
prose  fiction,  we  imagine,  only  as  a  ve-  depicting  the  struggles  of  the  darker  pas- 
hicle  for  conveying  certain  pictures  of  sions,  jealousy,  hatred,  suspicion  and 
life,  portraits  of  individuals,  certain  remorse.  Paul  Felton  has  touches  of 
wholesome  moral  satire^an  ideal  of  con-  Byronic  force,  and  discloses  a  similar 
tented  private  enjoyments,  and  of  a  life  vein  to  that  so  fully  opened,  and  with 
of  active,  enlightened  duty.  His'inven-  such  popular  effect,  in  the  works  of 
tion  is  probably,  therefore,  voluntary,  not  Godwin  and  Charles  Brockden  Brown, 
the  offspring  of  ready  impulse.  Hence  a  In  "  Paul  Felton,"  Mr.  Dana  has  ex- 
want  of  the  popular  manner,  and  of  the  hibited  power  in  depicting  passion,  as 
•Making'*  style.  He  is  not  a  popular  well  as  sentiment;  and  the  same  criti- 
writer,  and  has  rightly  not  aimed  at  mere  cism  applies  to  his  "  Thornton,"  though 
popularity.  This  he  confesses  and  justi-  in  a  much  inferior  degree.  Yet  he  is 
fies  with  sense  and  honesty.    His  mind  most  at  home  in  pictures  of  domestic  life ; 
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in  describing  the  charm  of  home-scenes,  fiction  is  so  powerful  and  fine,  bis  cri- 

in  realizing  the  ideal  of  conjugal  felicity,  ticism  so  acute  and  searching,  his  moral 

Strange  that  the  author  wno,  as  a  man,  writing  so  deep  and  subtle,  that  with 

18    so  enthusiastic  on  snch    a  theme,  most  critics  his  poetry  must  suffer  in 

should,  as  a  poet  (for  he  is  one,  as  much  proportion.    Mr.  Grisw.old  has  pointed 

in  Tom  Thornton  and  Paul  Felton,  as  in  out  its  principal  defect,  occasional  harsh- 

the  Buccaneer),  delight  in  pictures  also  ness,  (almost  inseparable  from  vigorous 

of  gloom,  of  crime,  of  remorse.  earnestness),  wbile  be  has  dwelt  justly 

Sentiment  furnishes  the  key  also  to  upon  its  depth  and  ricbness  of  thought. 

the  criticisms  of  Dana.     We  noticed  this  Mr.  Dana  is  essentially  a  philosophic 

in  his  lectures  a  few  winters  since,  on  poet,  with  perhaps  more  of  thought  than 

the  poets  and  dramatists.    He  finds  this,  imagination  ;  a  refiective  rather  than  a 

his  lavorite  faculty,  beautifully  express-  creative  genius,  we  mean  in  decree  and 

ed  by  the  ballad  writers  and  Sbaksperian  relatively.    Most  of  his  poetry  is  grave» 

dramatists  among  the  old   writers ;  and  and  much  of  it  religious.    There  is  a 

by  Wordsworth  and   Coleridge,  among  spirituality  about  it,  highly  characteristic 

the  new";  and  to  them  he  has  given  his  of  the  writer  and  the  man.    Domestic 

heart    The  single  critical  paper,  in  the  life,  and  childhood,  and  feminine  purity, 

volume  of  Dana's  selected  works,  on  the  are  his  favorite  and  frequent  themes: 

acting  of  Kean,  is  full  of  it,  no  less  than  while  he  rises  at  times  into  the  regions 

of  acuteness  and  deep  insight  into  the  of  immortality,  the  consciousness  of  a 

mystery  of  art,  and  which  are  colored  divine  essence,  and  the  mystery  of  the 

and  defined  by  it,  to  a  point  and  degree  future  life.    Not  to  speak  of  the  Bucca- 

that  may  be  honestly  declared  as  not  be-  neer  at  present,  Mr.  Dana's  longest  and 

ine  very  far    distant   from   perfection,  finest  poem,  we  may  offer  a  brief  critic- 

The  paper  is  almost  equal  in  its  way  to  ism  on  the  very  small  amount  of  verse  he 

£lia's  admirable  sketches,  in  the  same  has  printed,  not  quite  one  hundred  and 

vein  of  subtle  criticism.  fifty  duodecimo    pages  containing   all. 

As  a  writer  of  sentiment,  love  in  its  With  the  exception  of  a  few  lyrical  pieces 
forms,  both  of  sentiment  and  passion,  published  in  Graham's  Magazine,  within 
(for  it  varies  in  different  natures,  and  is  a  few  years,  and  which,  however  touch- 
the  offspring  of  the  affections  and  of  the  in^  from  the  circumstances  or  persons 
fancy,  according  to  the  individual  con-  with  whom  they  are  connected,  give  the 
Btitution,  mental  or  moral  or  sensitive,  general  reader  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
of  the  recipient  and  cheribher  of  it)  con-  power  or  capabilities  of  the  writer,  the 
stitutes  the  staple  of  Dana's  invention  entire  body  of  it  is  ethical  and  deeply 
and  speculation;  of  love,  in  all  of  its  imbued  with  the  manner  and  cast  of 
degrees,  he  is  a  delicate  limner  or  a  vi-  mind,  distinguishable  in  the  great  £n^- 
^orous  painter,  according  as  the  subject  lish  Bards,  the  elder  and  later.  This  is 
is  a  delicate  woman  or  a  manly  man,  a  no  disparagement ;  moral  verse  (of  all 
q^uiet  retired  meditative  nature  or  a  stir-  others)  allows  most  of  imitation,  and  is 
nng  ambitious  character.  The  female  least  marked  by  nationality:  thus  we 
character  has  full  justice  done  it  by  the  think  of  Cowper,  and  Crabbe,  and 
writer  of  £d ward  and  Mary.  Judging  Wordsworth,  in  reading  Dana;  we  think 
from  his  writings  Mr.  Dana  has  been  a  of  them  as  fellow- workers  on  the  same 
happy  man.  Yet  he  can  paint  a  weak  field.  Dana  is  no  copyist,  if  he  does  em- 
credulous  mother,  or  a  dashing  heartless  ploy,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  manner  of 
woman  of  fashion,  (see  Tom  Thornton,)  Cowper,  which  we  think  we  perceive  he 
with  as  subtle  skill  as  he  can  delineate  does,  in  "  Factitious  Life;*'  of  Crabbe,  in 
the  fond  confiding  heart,  the  clear  and  "  The  Changes  of  Home,"  and  of  Words- 
nice  judgment,  the  gentle  and  amiable  worth  in  almost  all  the  remaining  pieces 
tastes  of  a  true  woman,  and  a  good  in  the  volume ;  except,  perhaps,  in 
wife.  **  Thoughts  on  the  Soul,"  which  mi^ht 

A  writer,  equally  excellent  in  prose  have  been  written  (all  the  speculative 
and  poetry,  seems  to  be  regarded  as  portion  of  it ;  indeed  all  but  a  few  lines 
a  sort  of  intellectual  bigamist.  The  on  the  second  page,  in  the  more  familiar 
narrowness  of  vulgar  judgments  will  no  vein  of  later  writers,)  by  Sir  John  Da- 
more  allow  a  twofold  excellence  than  vies  himself,  who  furnishes  a  text  for  the 
law  will  allow  of  more  than  one  wedded  poet.  Dana's  poem  is  like  the  verse  of 
wife.  It  is  hence,  perhaps,  the  poetry  of  the  Elizabethan  writer,  equally  close, 
Dana  has  been  underrated.    His  prose  full  of  thought,  and  austere.    The  char- 
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acteristic  sentiment  of  Dana  these  poems  for  the  scene,  separated  from  the  ordinary 

are  full  of :  he  imbnes  all  nature  with  his  bustle  of  life,  and  leads  the  thouffbt  apart 

peculiar  feeling  and  purity,  and  solemn  to  the  creation  of  genius  that  delights  to 

fancy,  as  with  an  atmosphere  of  medita-  J"^^^.  ^y  ^e"?""-    The  island  is  not  named, 

tion  and  religious  musing.     Wordsworth  ^""^ !/!«  "«*^  J^  "«'  ^""'^^ »"  ^«  •""*  ?^: 

has  not  in  England  wordier  disciples  of  S!jJ^„7L'P^"'!;;lr^^  ^^^  HL^  I'tl 

hu     I    4i?      r\            J    n        *        J  mood  Of  soul  to  receive  it.    As  my  object 

IS  school   than  Dana  and  Bryant,  and  ^^  ^^  ^raw  attention  to  the  beauU^  of  the 

they  have  done  something  that  no  other  poem,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  copy  a  few  of 

of  the  followers  of  the  great  English  poet  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen  stanzas  that 

has  ever  attempted.     Critically  to  speak  form  the  entire  work.   But  first  this  perfect 

of  Mr.  Dana,  he  is  truly  **  eldest  appren-  picture  which,  to  my  mind,  is  set  apart 

tice   in  the  school  of  art,"  over  which  among  the  descriptive  poets. 

Coleridge  and  Crabbe  and  Wordsworth  „„  .    t     *v    v  t^     •  j  i-     ^     -^ 

preside^    With  the  soul  and  heart  of  a  ^"ind  on  Ihe  Jf^^^^^^                            ' 

poet,  Mr  Dana  has  more  of  the  specula-  jbe  black  duck,  with  her  gloLy  breast, 

^ve  intellect  than  mere  imagination  or  gits  swinging  silently  ;— 

fiwcy,  not  that  he  is  deficient  in  either.  How  beautiful!  no  ripples  break  the  reach. 

He  has  indeed  a  powerful  (sympathetic)  And   silvery  waves  go  noiseless  up   the 

imagination,  at  least,  but  we  apprehend  beach  ! 

his  prose  is  more  involuntary  than  his  « ^^d  inland  rests  the  green,  warm  dell, 

verse.     His  muse,  we  judge,  from  the  The  brook  comes  tinkling  down  its 

elaborate  execution  of  his  poems,  is  first  side, 

inspired  by  thought,  and  then  works  with  From  out  the  trees  the  Sabbath  bell 

fxdurUary  power,  pouring  forth  a  preme-  Rings  cheerful,  far  and  wide, 

ditaled  strain.    Our  author's  longest  and  Mingling  its  sound  with  bleatings  of  the 

most  striking  poetical  attempt  is  the  Buc-  flocks, 

caneer,  by  far  the  best  criticism  upon  That   feed    about   the    vale  among  the 

which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Signal,  rocks." 

™?i;fh?f  ^,^r'  r^'l  'h'' V^  n  We  do  not  know  which  of  the  two  con- 
accomplished  writer  of  which  should  ^^^^ing  lines  is  the  finest, 
have  gone  through  all  of  Mr.  Dana's  Matthew  Lee  is  not  brought  before  us 
writings  in  the  same  style  and  spirit,  with  the  usual  advantages  of  a  hero  of  ro- 
which  would  have  wholly  superseded  the  mance,  even  of  a  villain ;  he  has  no  gene- 
necessity  of  any  further  attempt  of  the  rous  traits  to  challenge  compassion,  and 
kind.  with  the  tenderness  of  the  Jack  Sbeppard 

school,  relieve  the  painfuloess  of  guilt  by 

Mr.   Editor, — 1    have    written    this,  the  gentleness  of  pity.     He  is  a  mean,  self- 

chiefiy  for  a  friend,  to  whom  I  am  anxious  ish,  not  a  magnanimous  villain ;  his  soul  is 

to  introduce  the  poem.     You  will  see  that  hard  and  unrelenting  as    iron;    and  like 

I  have  not  attempted  any  critical  estimate  that  metal  receives  a  sharp,  accurate  im- 

ofthis  production  which  yet,  in  my  opin-  pression  from  the  graver  conscience  that 

ion,  is  worthy  to  rank  between  Crabbe  and  cannot  be   erased.      The   hardness  of  his 

Coleridge,  the  story  of  Peter  Grimes  and  character  will  give  strength  and  firmness 

the  Ancient  Mariner.     The  Buccaneer  is  to  those  visions  that  are  one  day  to  haunt 

not  simply  a  local  sketch  or  tale  of  that  his-  him.     The  monumental  horse,  the  well- 

torical  personage,  with  incidents  to  match  ;  defined  shape  that  is  to  stand  before  him,  is 

but,  like  every  true   poem,  has  a  certain  of  unmoving  marble, 

well  developed  interest  of  human  life.    It  The  story  is  short;    not  so  the  passion 

has  a  fine  hidden  spirit,  if  it  be  properly  which,  for  Matthew  Lee  and    that  poor 

read,  nay  studied,  when  it  will  be  found  Spanish  lady  who  entrusts  herself  on  his 

something  different  from  a  wild,  exaggerat-  deck,  is  life-long.    There  is  a  momentary 

ed  tale,  which  it  is  likely  to  be  set  down  picture  of  warfare: 

for  after  the  injustice  of  a  mere  perusal.  ,,  ^,           ,        ,  .         ,          •      ^^tch-fire 

The  poem  opens  with  a  prelude  of  great  ^  ^®  UahN  »                              waicn-nre 

beauty  that  contrasts  touchingly  with  the  ngnis. 

tale  of  remorse  that  follows.     It  is  like  the  A  single  line  that  like  a  glimpse,  a  flash, 

fair  morning  sunshine  on  the  day  of  battle,  reveals  a  whole  picture  of  Spanish  fighting 

Side  by  side,  in  the   narrative,  with  the  to  this  day.     The  lover  of  the  lady  dies  in 

progress  of  guilt,  blooms  the  fair  face  of  na-  defence  of  his  country,  yet  delivered  by 

ture,  as  unconscious,  unsympathizing, but  Bold  Arthur  and  his  knights.    The  intro- 

stem  reprover  in  her  silent  antagonism,  duction  of  Spain,  the  land  of  romance,  and 

There  is  an  island,  whose  dim  retirement,  of  those  chivalric  personages,  rescues  the 

**  nine  leagues  away,"  prepares  the  mind  tale  thus  early  from  the  prosaic  hand  of 
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fad,  and  preparef  the  way  successfully  for 
the  imaginatiFe  interest  on  which  the 
poem  is  to  depend.  The  lady  sails  with 
Lee  for  a  distant  shore,,  as  if  to  escape  the 
land  of  misfortune,  or  anticipate  the  relief 
of  time  by  distance ;  embarking  her  wealth, 
her  retinae  of  servants,  and  the  white 
steed  on  which  she  rode  beside  her  lord. 
We  cannot  omit  her  farewell  to  the  land 
in  those  thoughtful,  pathetic  lines,  which 
those  who  have  heard  Mr.  Dana  in  one  of 
his  lectnres  recite  the  passage  of  the  old 
Scotch  ballad  of  Edom  o'  Gordon,  will  feel 
the  sorrow  of.  They  are  of  the  true  ballad 
spirit: 


<« 


Te*re  many  waves,  yet  lonely  seems  your 

flow. 
And  I'm  alone — scarce  know  I  where  I 

go" 


By  a  picture  of  solitude  the  reader  is  pre- 
pared for  the  company  of  death .  Mark  the 
preparation  : 

'*  The  crew  glide  down  like  shadows, 
•  »  •  « 

Still  as  a  tomb,  the  ships  keeps  on, 
[Nor  sound,  nor  stirring  now." 

The  ship's  company  wreak  their  wrath 
on  the  servants  and  then  force  the  door  of 
the  mistress. 


horse  is  to  be  thrown  overboard  and  be* 
come  the  future  minister  of  conscience  : 

"  Such  sounds  to  mortal  ears  ne'er  came. 
As  rang  far  o'er  the  waters  wide. 
It  shook  with  fear  the  stoutest  frame. 

The  horse  is  in  the  tide, 
As  the  waves  bear  or  light  him  up,  his 

cry, 
Comes  lower  now,  and  now  'tis  near  and 
high, 
^      *      And  through  the  night  they 
hear 
Far  off  that  dreadful  cry." 

Matthew '  returns  with  hi**  ill-gotten 
gains  to  the  island,  and  attempts  to  drown 
reflection  in  wine  and  mirth.  But  there 
is  no  escape  on  land;  conscience  lives 
within,  and  the  sea  still  surrounds  like  a 
great  spiritual  world,  peopling  with  super- 
natural furies  the  island.  On  the  anniver- 
sary night,  in  the  midst  of  his  carouse,  a 
red  light  is  seen  upon  the  waters,  now  not 
bigger  than  a  star,  then  like  the  bloody 
moon,  till  it  settles  into  the  shape  of  the 
ship  all  on  fire ;  then  rises  above  the  wave 
the  horse  who  follows  to  Lee's  own  door : 


C( 


it . 


0  God,  redeem 


From  worse  than  death,  thy  suffering, 

helpless  child. 
That  dreadful  shriek  again,  sharp  and 

wild — 
It  ceased — with  speed  o'  the  lightning 

flash, 
A  loose  robed  form,  with  streaming 

hair. 
Shoots  by — a  leap — a  quick,  short  splash ; 

'Tis  gone  !  there's  nothing  there  ! 
The  waves  have  swept  away  the  bubbling 

tide. 
Bright  crested  waves,  how  calmly  on  they 

ride." 

He  passed  from  the  deck  like  a  spirit, 
as  Mercury  is  represented  in  Homer  noise- 
leesly  conducting  the  shades  to  Hades. 
Lee  is  already  the  victim  of  his  imaginary 
fears ;  he  asks  : 

•*  And  when  it  passed,  there  was  no  tread. 
It  leapt  the  deck — who    heard    the 
sound  ? 

I  heard  none  !  say,  what  has  it  fled  ? 

♦  •  •  • 

Who  of  you  said,  ye  heard  her  when  she 
fell ?" 


Onward  he  speeds,  his  ghostly  sides 

Are  streaming  with  a  cold  blue  light, 
•  *  •  * 

His  path    is  shining  like  a  swift  ship's 

bralce. 
Before  Lee's  door  he  gleams  like  day's 

gray  beak." 


Thie  story  now  becomes  half  literal,  half 
visionary.  Lee  is  seen  to  mount  the  horse 
whose  shadow  stands  upon  the  door  stone  ; 
he  is  seated  with  rein  of  silk  and  curb  of 
gold,  till'he  reaches  the  promontory,  where 
he  is  left  gazing  like  Lot's  wife  upon  the 
fire  sent  from  Heaven  : 

'*  He  goes  with  speed,  he  goes  with  dread. 
And  now  they're  on  the  hanging  steep; 
And  now  the  living  and  the  dead. 
They'll  make  the  hurried  leap ! 
The  horse  stops  short :  his  feet  are  on 

the  ver^e, 
He  stands  like  marble,  high  above  the 
surge. 

**  And  nigh,  the  late  ship  yet  burns  on 
With   red  hot  spars,  and   crackling 
flame, 
From  hull  to  gallant,  nothing's  gone, 

She  burns,  and  yet's  the  same. 
Her  hot  red  flame  is  beating,  all  the  night. 
On  man  and  horse,  in  their  cold  phoe- 
phor  light.' 


)i 


Now  comes  the  machinery  of  the  poem  Then  follows  another  of  those  sweet  re- 
— the  tangible  object  which  is  to  fasten  vealings  of  nature  that  we  have  alluded 
and  centre  the  fears  of  the  souL     The    to  ; 
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'*  Thou  mild  sad  mother — waning  moon. 
Thy  last,  low,  melancholy  ray. 
Shines  towards  him — Quit  him  not  so 
soon, 

Mother,  in  mercy  8ta)r ! 
Despair  and  death  are  with  him,  and 

canst  thou. 
With  that  kind,  earth- ward  look,  go  leave 
him  now  ?" 

"  0  thou  wert  born  for  things  of  love, 
Making  more  lovely  in  thy  shine 
Whatever  thou  look*st  on,  that's  alone 

In  that  soft  lizht  of  thine  : 
Burn  softer; — earth,  in  silvery  veil, seems 

heaven  ! 
Thou'rt  going  down ! — hast  left  him  un- 
forgiven ! 

**  The  far  low  West  is  bright  no  more  ; 
How  still  it  is  !  No  sound  is  heard 
At  sea,  or  all  along  the  shore. 
But  cry  of  passing  bird  : 
Thou  living  thing — and  dar'st  thou  come 

so  near 
Those  wild  and  ghastly  shapes  of  death  and 
fear  ?" 

At  morning  the  horse  vanishes  and  leaves 
Lee  standing  alone  upon  the  cliff;  not 
even  the  noon-day  sun  can  warm  his  cold, 
deserted  heart,  or  even  pain  him  ;  and  in 
the  meantime  his  comrades  have  left  his 
house  to  wander  o'er  the  earth  like  Cain. 
A  second  time  the  horse  returns,  but  not 
the  last : 

"  His  spirit  heard  that  spirit  say — 

*  0  9  •  ' 

*  And  thou  must  go  with  me 
Ay,  cling  to  earth,  as  sailor  to  the  rock 
Sea  swept,  washed  down  in  the  tremendous 
shock 
He  goes  ! — So  thou  must  loose  thy  hold 
And  go  with  Death  ;  nor  breath  the 
balm 
Of  early  air,  nor  life  behold 
Nor  sit  thee  in  the  calm 
Of  gentle  thoughts,  where  good  men  wait 

their  close 
In   life,  or  death  where  look'st  thou  for 
repose  ?' " 

Deserted  by  his  companions,  he  waits 
the  third  coming  of  the  horse  at  the  ap- 
proach of  night.  How  beautiful  is  this 
brief  picture  of  sunset : 

"  Not  long  he  waits.  Where  now  are  gone 
Peak,  citadel,  and  tower,  that  stood 

Beautiful,  while  the  West  sun  shone 
And  bathed  them  in  his  flood 

Of  airy  glory  ?— sudden  darkness  fell 

And  down  they  went,  peak,  tower,  citadel." 


4t 


On  that  night  while 


The  darkness  like  a  dome  of  stone 
Seals  up  the  heavens." 

The  horse  '  treads  the  waters  as  a  solid 
floor*  toward  the  dwelling  of  Lee,  who 
*  waits  him  at  the  door.'  The  horse  holds 
him  so  by  his  fixed  eye  that  he  cannot 
turn ;  he  has  given  the  reins  to  evil  pas- 
sions, and  lent  his  soul  to  Tioleoce,  and 
now  he  must  perform  the  rest  of  the  joor* 
ney  on  that  fearful  steed  by  the  light  of 
that  burning  ship.  Horse  and  rider  vanish 
together,  entering  that  solemn  house  of 
darkness,  impenetrable  as  eternity.  Mora 
comes  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  spectre 
has  done  his  bidding,  and  leaves  the  isle 
to  peace  and  tranquil  beauty. 

So  ends  the  Buccaneer. 

With  all  the  admirable  depth  of  jadg- 
ment  and  strong  sagacity,  the  rich  power 
of  illastration  and  the  force  and  abun- 
dance of  thinking  they  display,  on  every 
subject  he  takes  in  hand,  in  a  style,  too, 
so  appropriate,  we  fear  Mr.  Dana's  re- 
views  cannot  now  be  adecjuately  appre- 
ciated. Since  they  were  wntten  a  marked 
improvement  is  observable  in  the  public 
taste.  For  the  day,  in  which  they  ap- 
peared they  were  miracles  of  liberality 
and  fairness.  And  the  points  then  in- 
sisted upon  for  the  first  time  in  this  conn- 
try,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  almost 
in  the  light  of  discoveries,  are  held  uni- 
versally and  in  common  by  all  just 
thinkers  and  critics  of  fair  literary  stand- 
ing. The  body  of  cultivated  readers  is 
now  ten -fold  what  it  must  have  been  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century.  Yet,  com- 
mon justice  demands  that  what  were 
formerly  repudiated  in  Mr  Dana  as  lite- 
rary novelties,  (almost  heresies,)  should 
be,  now  that  their  orthodoxy  is  admitted, 
set  down  to  his  credit.  Our  author  was 
the  first  prominent  literary  advocate  of 
the  merits  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth 
in  this  country,  in  opposition  to  the  Pope 
school  of  his  day,  at  Boston.  He  too, 
first  gave  to  Brown  and  Cooper  and 
Irving  and  Ailston,  their  proper  places  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  holding  up  high  and 
pure  views  and  models,  which  be  has 
since  realized  in  his  own  writings  and 
character. 

One  point  worth  noticing  in  Mr. 
Dana*s  criticism,  is  the  high  moral  tone 
that  pervades  them ;  the  depth  of  senti- 
ment that  gives  a  force  and  character  to 
his  simplest  judgments. 

The  critics  eslhelical  views  are  strong- 
ly tinged  with  his  ethical  doctrines, 
and  a  turn  for  moralizing,  and  vein  of 
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specalation  rnoB  through  all  of  hiB  criti-  is  uncommonly  choice  and  select,  full  of 

cal  papers,  and  forms  the  basis  (as  it  meaning,  perfectly  simple  and  unaffected, 

were)  of  his  critical  opinions — with  Plato  and  yet,  to  a  scholar^s  eye  full  of  rieh- 

and  the  highest  spiritual  philosophy,  he  ness  and  discrimination ;  not  the  finest 

seeks  to  unite,  invariably,  the  good  and  but  the  justest  terms  are  used ;  nor  is  the 

the  beautiful;  he  is  not  easy  in  their  dis-  manner  above,  but  precisely  equal  to  the 

union,  cannot  properly  admit  their  sever-  matter,  the  latter  is  as  abundant  and  co- 

ance.  Moral  Beauty  the  highest  object  of  pious  as  the  former  is  refined  and  judi- 

our  love  and  admiration  is  the  sole  beauty  cious. 

with  him.  Hence,  our  critic,  like  a  true  An  antiquary  like  Ritson,  would  be 
Poet,  includes  in  the  scope  of  his  admi-  delighted  to  see  an  author  quoted, 
ration,  the  highest  qualities  both  of  wri-  (Lawrence  Minot,)  whom  we  believe, 
ting  and  manliness;  he  would  not  take  neither  he  nor  Warton  had  seen^and  a 
into  his  regard,  minor  and  lighter  graces,  poetical  student  may  remark  the  master- 
unaccompanied  by  purity  and  religion,  fy  imitation  of  Sir  John  Davies,  in  the 
Milton  and  Wordsworth  he  appears  Thoughts  on  the  Soul,  the  motto  to  which 
highly  to  relish,  but  hardly  so  much  Suck-  is  taken  from  a  similar  poem  of  the 
hnz  and  Prior.  The  ereat  old  Dramatists  poetical  lawyer  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
ana  Divines  he  is  wholly  imbued  with,  Dana  has  caught  the  spirit  of  later  writers 
and  earnestly  loves ;  yet  we  hardly  sus-  with  exquisite  skill,  especially  of  Crabbe 
pect  he  feels  anything  like  a  comparative-  and  Cowper,  whose  familiar  moral  pic- 
Jy  equal  interest  in  the  writers  of  Charles*  tures  he  is  well  skilled  to  draw.  Much 
dkys  and  the  Queen  Anne  writers.  of  Mr.  Dana's  prose  (not  in  his  Tales  so 
With,  perhaps,  more  soundness  in  much  as  in  his  Essays  and  Reviews,)  has 
jodging  of  the  very  highest  class  of  ail  the  sweetness  and  fluent  rhetorical 
Poetry  and  certainly,  equd  liberality  and  amplitude  of  Taylor  and  the  old  Divines, 
cordial  appreciation  of  the  masters  of  the  carried  sometimes  almost  to  redundance, 
secondary  order,  as  Crabbe  and  Cowper,  or  rather  an  exurberant  eloquence,  to 
we  do  not  think  Mr.  Dana  equals  Lamb,  which  we  would  prefer  greater  compact- 
Hunt,  or  our  own  fine  poetical  critic,  in  ness  and  epigrammatic  precision.  In  direct 
the  detection  of  the  more  subtle  and  deli-  narrative,  our  author  can  be  rigidly  con- 
cate  heanties  of  the  minor  Poets,  nor  cise  and  produce  a  powerful  enect  in  de- 
does  he  approach  Hazlitt  in  brilliancy  scription,  also  by  a  few  touches, 
and  powerful  coloring.  With  the  excep-  The  versatility  of  his  style  is  remarka- 
tion  of  these  four  writers,  we  conceive  ble,  from  the  easy,  popular  manner  of 
Mr.Danatobeasniceajud^eof  truepoe-  his  review  articles,  to  the  stern,  corn- 
try  [the  grand  Poets,  Coleridge,  Words-  pressedjand  forcible  diction  of  his  fictions ; 
worth,  and  Keats,  we  place  out  of  the  and  again,  from  the  close  and  ingenious 
Question  as  giving  laws  to  the  critics,  eleganceof  his  shorter  miscellanies  to  the 
irom  their  own  works,]  as  anv  English  fulland  flowing  expression  of  his  latest 
writer  of  this  century ;  and  far  above  meditative  essays. 
many  professed  reviewers  and  editors  of  Mr.  Dana  has  contributed  the  follow- 
even  me  first  rank.  Himself  a  Poet,  ing  body  of  criticism  to  the  different  re- 
and  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  versifica-  views,and  we  have  set  down  the  articles 
tion,  no  less  than  in  the  subtle  windings  and  the  volumes  in  which  they  appeared, 
of  the  heart  and  the  affections,  Mr.  Dana  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  generation 
is  admirably  well  qualified  to  judge  of  of  readers  and  students.  Probably  a 
poetry,  both  as  an  artist  and  as  a  thinker,  diligent  search  might  unearth  much  more 
Tosay  nothing  of  his  original  capacity  for  valuable  matter :  out  all  that  Mr.  D.  is 
the  office  of  critic,  with  a  judgment  clear  willing  to  preserve  in  a  more  lasting 
mnd  refined,  powerful  imagination,  depth  form,  we  have  set  down  on  his  own  au- 
and  fineness  of  feeling,  high,  healthy  th<»rity: — In  the  North  American  Review, 
moral  sentiment,  purified  by  the  practice  Old  Times,  vol.  v.  p.  4,  1817 ;  Allston's 
of  the  manly  virtues,  and  a  life  of  single-  Sylphs  of  the  Seasons,  vol.  v.  365 ; 
hearted  purpose,  the  Poet  has,  beside  Edgeworth's  Readings  on  Poetry,  vol.  vii. 
the  general  cultivation  of  his  qualities,  p.  69,1818;  Hazlitt*s  English  Poets,  vol. 
mastered  the  old  English  literature,  and  viii.  p.  277, 1819  ;  The  Sketch  Book,  vol. 
the  entire  fruitful  province  of  old  Eng-  ix.  322. 

Ii?h    poetry,  in  particular.      The  struc-  In  the  United  States  Review  and  Lite- 

turc  and  elaboration  ot  the  author's  style  rary  Gazette  :  edited  by  Mr.  Bryant  and 

proves  this;  his  language  and  expression  in  which  appeared  many  of  his  own  and 
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some  of  Hallcck's  noblest  efforts :— York-  a  loathsome  anatomy  and  ez])08Qre ;  and  if 
town,  vol.  i.  p.  241 ;  Mrs.  Radcliff'e  Gas-  he  had  always  done  so  the  mischief  would 
ton  BlondeviUe.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 ;  Novels  of  ^^l^  been  1ms  to  himself  and  the  reader, 
Chas.B.  Brown,vol.ii.p.  231.  In  the  ^  both  would  have  been  shortly  disgusted, 
c..;..;*  ^f  tK^  T>:i»*:»««  .  p^ii^^ir>or*^,«roA  There  is  no  fear  that  truth  will  ever  do 
Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  :-PoH^^^^  harm.  The  evil  is.  that,  when  vice  is 
of  Time.  vol.  i.  p.  516.  1825;  PampWets  brought  into  poetry,  ite  grossness  and  vul- 
on  Controversy,  vol.  ij.  p.  195, 1829  ;  Na-  g^r  sufferings  are  kept  very  much  out  of 
tural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  vol.  ui.  p.  gjght.  it  is  rarely  picked  up  in  the  streeto 
256,  1830 ;  Memoirs  of  Henry  Martyn.  and  placed  before  you.  with  all  the  tokens 
vol.  iv.  p.  428.  1831.  In  the  American  of  decay  and  dishonour  which  nature  has 
Quarterly  Observer : — The  Past  and  the  set  upon  it.  Guilt  is  associated  with  kindly 
Present,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 1833.  In  the  Biblical  feelings  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  honor- 
Repository  and  Observer : — Law  as  suit-  *ble  dangers  and  sacrifices ;  it  passes 
ed  to  Man.  vol.  v.  p.  3,  1835.  through  deep  intellectual  agonies  and  is 
We  will  run  rapidly  through   these.  J?ade  to  exert  a  constant  mlSuence  upon 

giving  the  reader  a  mere  general  idea  of  ^\«   happiness  of  the  pure    and  lovely 

gi Ting  1111?  icaucitt  .i.cic  6^.«.i«*i*«      */*  ^^Qge  aflfectious  it  coutrivcs  to  secure. 

their  tendency  and  value,  and  chiefly  by  j^e   licentious  appear   merely  to    have 

way  of  inducement  to  a  perusal  of  these  thrown  off  the  imprisonment  of  the  staid 

articles  themselves,  which  will  richly  re-  and  narrow  prejudices  of  an  earlier  age 

pay  the  careful  reading  of  some  days.  and  to  come  out  now  into  the  open  worid. 

The  papers  in  the  North  American,  are  with  free  hearts  to  feast  upon  its  pleasures, 

with  a  single  exception,  admirably  just  The  senses  and  appetites  take  the  place  of 

and  judicious:  full  of  good  sense,  acute  passion  and  sentiment,  but  the  old  phrases 

criticism,  and  general  sympathy.    The  f^^  allusions  which  were  so  sweet  and 

articles  on  Irving  and  Allston    are  just  heart-breathing  with  the  innocent,  are  stiU 

what  such  articlfs  should  be.  doing  'full  S^^^^e'e'te^^vere? 

andentire  justice  without  exaggeration  thTbavl  :tiirar^^^^ 

or  prejudice,  in  the  kindest  spirit  and  romantic  devotedness  to  beguile  you  with. 

with  a  pardonable  feeling  of  partiality,  You  will  hear  of  Heaven  in  their  raptures ; 

in  the  case  of  the  Poet*s  friend,  the  fine  the  eye  and  smile,  and  blush  are  still  elo- 

Painler.  yet  in  no  wise  disparaging  the  quent.    There   are    unkind  wrongs    and 

truth  and  fidelty  of  the  critic's  judgment,  tender  forgiveness,  with  tears  and  laments 

The  critique  on    Miss    Edge  worth's  for  a  mistress  in  heaven.    Even  nature 

senseless  plan  of  poetical   readings  for  ^ith  all  its  coolness  and  loveliness  must 

children   is  a  biting    yet  good-natured  minister  to  impurity.    Its  fine  forms  and 

satire,  on  the  foolish  whim-whams  of  ?1"®^^  ««^^«  ^  images  of  personal  beauty, 

♦k:«   ;»  »«^<.f  ..^oT^ii^to  r»^ef  o»»»:U/»  ,«.r«  its  oderous  winds  for  the  fragrance  of  sighs, 

this,  in  most  respects,  most  sensible  wo-  ^^^  ^^^    seclusions  for  sheltir  from  the  eye 

man  and  lively  writer.    A  paper    on  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  as  for  evening  when  poetVy 

Moore,  we  have  seen  ascribed  to  Mr.  ^nd  soberness  were  once  allowed  to  walk 

Dana  by  Mr.  Duyckinck  m  Arcturus,  and  forth,  as  if  the  hour  were  theirs,  why 
it  is  worthy  of  him — a  capital  exposition 


of  a  great  deal  of  false  poetry  and  heart-  "  ^ori^  ^"*  the  loving  and  the  loved 

less  ferse.    The  following  strikes  us  as  ^hould  be  awake  at  tliis  sweet  hour." 

containing  so  much  valuable  truth  and  so  ,  ^ou  would  suppose  that  the  world  was 

effectively  developed,  that    we    cannot  nJ^J^j/^  ^r„1!l-„^^^             ^f^^L^n 

X-    •        ^^ .            L     *  indolent  worshipper  of  love,  reposing  in 

forbear  to  transcribe  it.  cool  valleys,  and  piping  voluptuous  lays 

under  bowers  of  myrtle.    And  all  this  iUu- 

«*  His  voluptuousness  appears  to  be  the  sion  is  managed  with  exquisite  skill  and 

coldest  thing  in  the  world,  as  remote  as  delicacy.    Sufficient  care  is  taken  to  refine 

possible  from  sudden  and  momentary  fer-  and  set  off  the  coarsest  indulgencies  with- 

vour.    It  has  not  the  spirit  of  wild  care-  out    removing  their  carthiness,  to  mingle 

less  social  frolick,  which  burns  and  goes  sensual  and  poetical  joys  till  they  shall 

out  in  a  night ;  the  gay  and  passing  fri-  qualify  each  other,  that  the  one  may  not  be 

volity  of  a  mind  in  idleness.    It  is  the  too  gross,  nor  the  other  too  pure,  to  throw 

business  of  his  leisure  and  retirement,  the  over  every  thing  one  of  Mr.  Moore's  luxu- 

creature  and  plaything  of  his  imagination,  rious  twilights,  which  shall  dim  or  soften 

He  is  at  home  and  most  heartily  at  work  whatever  is  holy  or  disgusting,  and  give  it 

when  his  subjects    are    licentious.     His  at  the  same  time  a  hue  of  voluptuousness, 

mind    instead  of  withering  seems  freest  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  love 

and  happiest  in  fine  elaborations  of  impu-  poetry  tends  to  make  men  coarse  by  mak- 

nty,  in  soiling  what  is  fair  and  then  gar-  mg  them  impure.    It  would  teach  y<m 

nishingit.    He  sometimes  ventures  upon  rather,  that,  'vice  loses  half  its  evil  by 
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loring  ril  ill  giomeM  *    It  eTen  countc  " that  there  h  often  fouod 

BMicee   shame,  though  only  wrought  to  In  mournful  thoughts,  and  always  might  be 
keep  up  a  yicious  eagerness  for  pleasure,  found 

by  a  faint  consciousness  that  it  is  not  quite  A  power  to  virtue  friendly." 
blameless  and  therefore  must  be  secret.    It 

allows  of  remorse  too,  so  far  as  it  may  re-  '^^^  stream  of  his  heart  is  not  always  like 

mind  one  vividly  of  the  scenes  and  ex-  ^^  ^^  Spring,  huddling  and  rapid  and 

cesses    he    has  gone    through    without  rolling  out  gladness,  but  sometimes  moves 

strengthening  or  forcing  him  to  abandon  ®"   ^^^^  ^^^  murmuring    like    those  of 

them.**  autumn  sounding  a  solemn  chant  with  the 

spirit  tbat  is  moving  above  them  through 

The  paper  on  Hazlitt's  British  Poets,  the  changing  and  falling  leaves.    He  is 

with  a  great  deal  of  admirable  writing  *°<*<*  *"^  "«  hates, — he  is  weighed  down 

and  much    exquisite  discrimination    of  ^^^  ^^^^ed  up ;  but  it  is  in  a  world  of  his 

characters  and  of  style,  is  we  cannot  help  own  creating  and  with  beings  moulded  and 

thinking,  unnecessarily  harsh  on  Hazlilt  ^"*ckened  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  sufiers 

K^rho^d^^^r  ^"^^^'^^^  Xr^^'ii^^.'^Tti^^^^^^ 

haad  we  should  say  had  been  misrenre.  changed  to  his  own  mood.    He  sees  and 

seated,  and  so  far  from  flattering  Mr.  studies  the  world,  but  with  feelings  un- 

JMna,  has  done  that  extreme  justice  to  a  known  to  other  men,  and  to  give  life  and 

portion  of  bis  subject,  which  amounts  motion  to  his  lonely  visions.    His  chief 

almost  to  critical  injustice.      Such  an  joys  are  in  his  dreams — he  asks  for  fame, 

elaboration  of  criticism,  such  justice  and  ^^^  it  is  after  death — the  dust  of  earth  is 

accuracy  as  Mr.  I^na  proposes,  in  a  not  in  his  possession  and -the  things  of  this 

series    of    popular  lectures,  would    fill  ^^^^^  ^^®  ^^^^^  ^^^  spiritualized. 

Tolames.    Only  brilliant  sketches  were  .  "We  would  not  be  taken  toe  strictly  and 

kwked  for  and  they  weresurely  furnished.  Golden  over  fanciful.    It  is  of  the  nature 

k^A  «rk^  koW  ^«.w»  «»«•*«.« Ji    •     *•     ♦  o»  poetry  that  we  speak  and  to  what  it 

rJ?ll^        Ia  ^^r"^™°'®  r?i^  ^""TV?.  1«*^  the  heart  and  m^ind.    For  no  man  is 

Cplcndge  and  Wordsworth  than  Hazhtt  at  all  times  a  poet,  but  is  often  little  better 

himself,  in  many  parts  of  his  writines,  than  one  of  us.    But  though  he  is  pained 

albeit  he  is  fully  alive  to  the  palpable  de-  by  the  world's  crosses,  grasps  at  its  honors 

fectfl  of  Coleridge  as  a  critic   on  some  and  may  hanker  after  its  wealth ;  yet  what 

works  (in  the  almost  entire  department  of  is  peculiar  to  him  as  a  poet  consists  of 

comic  writing,  for  instance)  and  as  a  beauties  and  associations  which  we  are 

prose  writer,  in  which  he  is  much  below  pro"d  to  understand,  and  has   forms   of 

Dana;  and  although  he  can  detect  the  height  and  grandeur  which  it  elevates  and 

barrenness  and  puerility,  as  well  as  the  e°Jf !?«»  "« f^  look  "pon. 

noble  simplicity  and  austere  grandeur  of  „  "  %Tl'n^A  T^Tin  p1^^^^^^^  f^"" 

ixr^»i»^..tk><.  «n..oo      T-k— «  :-  »^«.»:«k  "P*    We  find  men  with  intellect  of  the 

Wonlworlhs  muse.     There  is  notwilh-  second  order  who  only  make  approaches  to 

^ding,  some  writing  in  this  paper  on  genius  and  who  are  careful  to  avoid  all  loose 

Hazhtt,  which  we  claim    the    reader's  indulgence  in  conduct  and  conversation, 

thanks  for  pointing  out  to  him,  it  is  so  but  who  are  yet  without  those  deep  and 

just  and  noble  and  pure :  solemn  tones,  those  pure  and  airy  sounds 

which  make  secret  music  in  the  heart  of 
"  The  commonest  thing  has  a  character  him  who  sometimes  foregoes  them,  to  give 
to  a  poetic  eye,  and  makes  an  individual  himself  up  to  the   indulgences  of  tainted 
interest  in  his  heart.    He  is  never  solitary,  wit  or  idle  pleasantries.    Yet  even  at  such 
for  the  desert  place  is  populous  with  forms  times  the  character  is  seen  through  and  we 
and  beings  to  whom  he  is  a  brother.     In  perceive  that  the  man  has  unconsciously 
the  world  too  much  is  open  to  him  from  gone  out  of  his  individuality — if  we  may 
which  others  are  shut  out.     He  knows  the  so  speak — that  he  may  return  to  himself 
movings  of  our  passions  and  we  are  startled  again  to  feel  the  more  distinctly  his  own 
when  he  shows  us  what  we  are.     And  all  peculiar  being,  and  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
this  distinct  and  intimate  reality  loses  its  those  thoughts  and  sensations  which  ab- 
heavy  and  lumberinn;  form  and  is  lifted  sence  has  given  freshness  to.     It  is  from 
from  the  world  to  mingle  with  airy  ideal  somewhat  the  same  principle  that  a  man  of 
shapes,  and  be  shone  on  by  the  same  light  still  life  and  retired  feelings  now  and  then 
which  glows  on  them.     He  shuts  his  eyes  goes  into  th.e  riot  and  bustle  of  the  crowd 
and  a  brightness  comes  up  and   spreads  with  an  alacrity  and  relish  that  his  friends 
itself  out  through  liis  mind  and  beautiful  smile  and  wonder  at.      Hut  the  stir  and 
things  float  into  it,  silent  as  air  from  the  noise  onceover  and  he  sits  down  by  the  gen- 
hollow  darkness  beyond  it.     But  the  poet  tie  flickering  of  his  fire   and   quiet,  low 
is  not  a  creature  all  of  joyous  fancies  ;  he  beating  of  the  flames,  and  the  thoughts  and 
knows  as   Wordsworth  has  finely  told  us  :  feelings  from  which  he  had  for  a  time  gone 
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abroad  giTe  him  a  kindly  and  cheerful  wel-  course  of  the  passions  from  a  p^ect  calm 

come  and  be  takes  his  seat  again  amongst  to  their  most  violent  tossings,  and  all  the 

them  happy  and  at  home.  Perhaps,  too,  it  humour  of  men,  cannot  be  found  to  fully 

is  that  something  of  earth  about  us  which  brought  together,  and  distinctly  made  out 

will  not  let  us  live  forever  in  the  pure  re-  in  any  other  author  since  Shakspeare  and 

gion  of  the  mind,  but  sometimes  brings  us  our  old  dramatists.    Nor  is  this  done  by  m 

love  that  our  imaginations  may  not  make  us  cold  anatomical  process  or  anxious  rcpeti- 

vain,  and  bumbles  us  with  healing  sorrow  tion.    Though  every  variation  is  distinctly 

for  our  weaknesses  and  makes  our  very  remarked,  and  made  visible  to  us,  there  it 

vices  the  ministers  of  God.*'  no  appearance  of  labour  nor  are  we  left 

standing  as  mere  lookers  on.    It  is  not  m 

And  here  is  an  exquisite  portrait  of  dissection  of  character  as  hat  been  lome- 
Crabbe,  which  has  been  equalled  by  only  times  said.  The  men  and  women  are  liv- 
onc  other  American  writer,*  and  sur-  ing  and  moving  beings,  suffering  and  act- 
passed  by  no  English  reviewer,  not  even  '"g;  ^^  take  a  deep  interest  in  all  their 
Jeffrev  •  concerns  and  are  moved  to  terror  or  deep 
^'  grief,  to  gaiety  or  laughter  with  them. 

"  If  variety  of  power  in  a  single  mind  be  Notwithstanding  ihere  is  such  a  multitude 
accountedgenius,  who  among  modern  poets  of  characters,  and  none  of  them,  except 
shall  be  placed  before  Crabbe?  We  do  Sir  Eustace  Gray,  lying  higher  than  the 
not  mean  by  this,  that  certain  quickness  middle  class  of  society  or  engaged  in  any 
and  aptitude  for  any  thing  no  matter  what,  but^the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  yet  no  re- 
by  which  some  men  perform  pretty  well  petition  is  produced.  As  in  life  some  have 
whatever  they  choose  to  undertake,  or  like  a  general  resemblance,  but  particular  dif* 
Bunyan's  *  Talkative,'  can  discourse  you  ferences  prevent  a  flat  samenest. 
what  you  will, '  will  talk  of  things  heavenly  *^  No  one  is  a  stronger  master  of  the  pat* 
or  tbin^  earthly,  things  moral  or  things  sions.  Peter  Grimes,  the  Patron ;  Edward 
evangelical,  things  sacred  or  things  pro-  Shore,  the  Parish  Clerk — it  is  endleta  to 
fane,  things  past  or  things  to  come,  things  go  on  naming  them — take  hold  of  ut  with 
foreign  or  things  at  home,  things  non-  a  power  that  we  have  not  felt  since  the 
essential  or  things  circumstantial.'  This  time  of  our  old  poets,  except  now  and  then 
is  what  we  call  smartness  or  sometimes  in  Lord  Byron.  He  is  quite  at  good,  too, 
dignify  with  the  title  of  talent.  But  it  is  in  playful  sarcasm  and  humor.  The  bland 
rather  a  misfortune  than  a  blessing  to  the  Vicar,  whom  '  sectaries  liked — ^he  never 
man  who  possesses  it  and  to  his  neighbors,  troubled  them  ;'  moved  to  complaining  by 
for  he  will  have  an  entire  part  in  whatever  nothing  but  innovations  in  forms  and  cere« 
is  done  or  said,  yet  all  that  comes  from  him  monies ;  who  extracted  "  moral  compli* 
is  at  most  but  second  best.  Yet  his  ver-  ment"  from  flowers  for  the  ladies,  the  fire 
satility  astonishes  the  bystanders.  What  of  whose  love  burnt  like  a  very  glow- worm« 
would  he  be  could  he  condescend  to  devote  and  who  declared  bis  passion  with  all  the 
his  power  to  a  single  pursuit !  He  would  uncontrolled  ardor  of  Slender,  who  pro- 
be only  a  second  rate  man  in  that.  His  tested  to  Mistress  Anne  Page  *  that  he 
change  is  his  weakness ;  a  want  of  a  par-  loved  her  as  well  as  he  loved  any  woman 
ticular  bent  of  mind,  arising  not  from  an  in  Gloucestershire ;'  the  whole  story  of 
intense  universal  love,  but  a  knowing  all  this  once  *  ruddy  and  fair  youth,' whoee 
things  superficially  and  a  caring  little  for  arts  were  '  fiddling  and  fishing,*  is  tut- 
any  thing.  We  mean  not  that  variety  of  tained  throughout,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
powers  which  makes  a  man  turn  poet,  delightful,  sarcastic  and  humorous  talet 
politician,  divine,  artist,  mathematician,  ever  read.  There  are  the  same  partico- 
metaphysician,  chemist,  and  botanist,  with  larity,  clearness  and  nice  observation  in 
the  alterations  of  fashion  or  whim,  but  his  descriptions,  but  with  no  marks  of  the 
that  by  which  one  feels  and  sees  in  all  its  tool.  His  scenes  are  just  the  very  placet 
changes  and  relation  the  particular  object  in  which  his  men  and  women  shoud  be  tet 
for  which  nature  seems  solely  to  have  down ;  or,  rather,  such  as  they  appear  to 
made  him.  And  this  variety  has  Crabbe  have  grown  up  in  from  children ;  so  that 
beyond  any  man  since  the  days  of  Shak-  the  occupations  of  his  people,  their  char- 
speare.  Reading  Shakspeare  is  studying  acter,  and  the  scenes  amidst  which  they 
the  world;  and  though  we  would  not  ap-  live,  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  each 
ply  this  in  any  thing  like  its  full  extent  other,  and  brought  together  just  as  they 
to  Crabbe,  yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  should  be.  And  this  gives  a  feeling  senti- 
that  such  a  variety  of  characters  with  the  mcnt  and  reality  to  his  desciription. 
growth  and  gradual  change  in  each  indi-  Where  else  could* Peter  Grimes  have  been 
vidual,  the  most  secret  thoughts,  and  the  placed  than  where  he  is.' 
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"  When  tides  were  neap,  ry  and  aeverity  towards  errors,  not  will- 
There  anchoring,  Peter  chose  from  man  to  ful  or  perverse — in  many  cases,  the  re- 

^*^u*      u-    V    J      A    '       ^.   ^  *^^*    °^   constitution,  culture,  circum- 

There  hang  his  head  and  view  the  lazy  stances  or  temperament,  self-deception. 

In  iti\ot  sU^y  channel  slowly  glide."  ^'^^  unoon«;ious    deceit.     The   ariicles 

But  we  forget  that  Peter  Grimes,  for  l?c^'8  V^"^  ^^  Time ;  in  the  second,  a 
power  and  development  of  character  une-  General  Kssay  on  Controversy ;  in  4lh. 
qualed  before  or  since,  even  by  Crabbe  a  paper  on  Diaries,  under  the  caption  of 
himself,  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  scenery  a  Review  of  Henry  Marty n ;  and  a  pa- 
painted  witn  an  originality  and  poetry  per  on  the  Natural  History  of  Enthu- 
which  we  have  scarce  seen  before,  is  shut  siasm,  in  another  volume,  which  we 
out  by  Crabbe's  earliest  and  warmest  ad-  have  not  been  able  to  procure.  Before 
mirers,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  because  proceeding  to  characterize  the  papers 
it  was  thought  necewary  to  write  a  dt«er-  separately,  to  give  the  reader  a  taste  of 

Kim  Jin  ewmplificaHon  of  their  principle,  f  ot'^e^,  we  trust  may  induce  students  to 
They  might  as  well  have  taken  Macbeth  ^"rn  to  the  volumes  themselves,  and 
or  Isgo,  for  Peter  could  equally  with  them  eventually,  we  trust  soon,  induce  our  en- 
cause  a  poetical  dread.  Crabbe's  versifies-  terprising  American  publishers  to  collect 
tion  has  been  compared  to  Pope*s.  There  them  all  in  a  suitable  volume — we 
is  very  seldom  a  resemblance.  It  is  easy  ought  to  add  that  we  have  found  more 
and  /amiliar,  when  his  subject  is  so,  aud  good  matters  of  the  kind  that  might  be 
rises  with  it.  It  is  infinitely  more  varied  JJjoked  for  in  such  a  work  in  the  Spirit 
than  Pope's,  though  not  so  much  broken  ^j  ^jjc  Pilgrims,  than  in  almost  any  simi- 
^%T/t^^^^^^^^^^^  1-  magazlneeverpublished  in thiicoun- 
and  fs  very  eloquent  and  poeUc  when  ho  ^"^  5  much  good  and  strong  writing,  from 
chooses.  practised  pens,  among  the  Congregation- 
al ists;  and,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  some 
In  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  a  reli-  forcible  and  pointed  papers  from  the  most 
gious  magazine,  ostensibly  set  up  and  brilliant  man,  in  his  denomination,  in 
vigorously  conducted  in  opposition  to  the  United  States,  and,  unquestionably, 
the  growth  and  predominating  literary  their  most  popular  speaker.  Rev.  Ehr. 
influence  of  the  Unitarian  sect,  in  that  Cheever. 

part  of  New  England,  four  articles,  from  The  review  of  Pollock,  so  far  as  the 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Dana,  we  may  point  to,  estimate  of  that  writer's  scope  and  pow- 
with   the  strongest  assurance  of  their  ers  are  concerned,  (the  purely  literary 
proceeding  from  his  pen,  marked  by  his  criticism  of  the  review,)  we  cannot  but 
characteristic  earnestness    and  power;  think  a  little  partial,  though  discriminat- 
foU  of  thought  and  genuine  religious  ing  his  defects  very  cleariy.    The  writer 
feeling,  and  written  in  the  style  most  ad-  appears  to  have  so  high  a  regard  for  the 
mirably  adapted  to  the  topics,  that  could  poet's  (?)  personal  character,  as  to  view 
be  selected,  perfectly  clear,  full,  and  free  with  tenderness  his  poetical  character, 
from  all   possibility  of   mistaking    the  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  best  portion  of 
writer's  meaning ;  direct  and  without  a  this,  as  well  as  oi  the  other  critical  pa- 
particle  of  declamation,  or  a  sentence  of  pers.  consists  in  the  essay  matter  they 
superfluous   logic  or  extraneous  orna-  contain,  the  general  views  and  incidental 
menL     In  eeneral,  we  may  express,  and  speculation  to    which   they  g-ive  rise. 
honestly,  tne  highest  admiration  lor  the  The  subject  of  religious  vere^e  is  dis- 
inany  admirable  qualities  of  head  and  cussed   with  freedom  and  force  in  this 
heart  they  represent ;  but,  with  the  de-  paper;  the  dogma  of  Johnson  abundantly 
duction  of  a  vein  of  bitterness,  the  sar-  related.     Not  to  rowrite  what  we  have 
casm  of  the  manly  satirist — perhaps,  that  expressed  with  suincient  fullness  hercto- 
hates  the   sin,  while  it  would   console  fore,  we   may  cmuhatically  assert,  with 
and  bind  up  the  broken  heart  of  the  bin-  Mr.  [>ana.  as  to  the  graniteur  and  true 
ner — or  the  very  strong  disapproval  of  a  nobleness  of  all  religious  verse,  that  it  is 
sincere  and  vigorous  soul,  that  has  room  the  highest  form  of  poetry,  and  one  in 
in  its  comprehensiveness  for  the  deepest  which  only  the  very  highest  minds  have 
love,  the  warmest    devotion,    and  the  ever  succeeded  even  tolerably, 
strongest,  the   most  passionate  indigna-  The  paper  on  Henry  Martyn  is  almost 
tion  at  error  and  deceit;  verging  on  bigot-  entirely  an  essay  on  Diaries,  /ounui/s, 
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ConfasionSy  and  Autobiographies.  It  hear  the  late  complaints  against  centra- 
contains  a  very  just  summary  of  all  that  versy,  that  truth  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
can  be  said  against  "a  man's  writing  ^^^^  leisurely  about  in  this  delightful 
memoirs  of  himself,"  to  borrow  Foster's  ^^^^^>  and  scent  the  flowers  and  feel  the 
title  to  one  of  his  own  discourses.  It  banning  breezes  and  be  waited  upon  and 
displays  very  forcibly  the  temptations  of  f^^l^i^^  *" '  ^^^'  P*^'»  '^^'^'  persecuted 
Buch  a  practice — how  much  more  is  writ-  * 
ten  for  the  eye  of  the  public,  than  for  the 

heart  of  the  writer.    Such  writers,  too  The  papers  furnished  by  Mr.  Dana  to 

generally,  like  Pope  in  his  letters,  and  in-  the  United    States  Review,   edited    by 

deed  most  of  the  letter  writers,  write  at  Bryant,  1826-7,  are  comparatively  si ight- 

.  least  as  much  at  the  public,  as  to  their  er    than  those  which  pass   under   his 

correspondents.      Truly  concludes   the  name  in  the  North  American.    They  are 

critic,  **  a  self- examiner  with  pen  in  hand,  more  properly  magazine  than  review  ar- 

is  a  very  different  creature  from  a  self-  tides,  in  accordance  with  the  magazine 

examiner  empty-handed."     The  papers  character  of  the  work  itself.    They  are 

on  Controversial  Pamphlets,  containing  written  in  an  altogether  more  popular 

some  rather  caustic  personal  strictures,  is  style,  and  more  addressed  to  the  general 

yet  worthy  of  Mr.  I^na,  though  one  he  reader.    They  discover  a  leaning  towarde 

would  not  now  reprint,  from  its  person-  pleasantry  and  a  spirit  of  badinage,  not 

aMXy,    It  is  full  of  astuteness,  penetrat-  «>  apparent  in  any  other  of  the  critical 

ing  judgment,  keen  satire  and  powerful  productions  of  our  author.     They  are* 

reasoning.    On  the  point  of  the  neces-  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  perfectly  soand 

sity  and  frequency  of  controversy,  the  and  exquisitely  judicious.      The  paper 

writer  remarks :  on  Brown  is  much  the  best  criticism  on 

him  we  have  seen,  [did  not  the  writer  of 

<*  There  is  no  truth  however  sacred,  none  this  draw  up  a  similar  article  for  the  N. 

however  remotely  or  immediately  useful,  American  ?]  and  one  of  the  best  pieces  of 

that  has  not,  from  time  to  time,  stood  in  philosophical  criticism  ever  printed  in 

ieopardy,  and  that  would  not  have  been  an  American  Magazine, 

beaten  down  and  trampled  into  the  dust,  xhe  Essay  orTthe  Past  and  Ae  Pt§. 

had  not  its  friends  heard  its  call  for  help     ^^,  •    *l-  a «i*»»:«««  nH.*4«*i»  i^i. ^ 

and  come  out.    Christ  himself  inveighed  ff/;  f  ^^^  fi\Ti?l?  !^ti  '^iP^*^' 
against  those  who  added  to  the  law  or  ex-  ^»  ^°"  °'  ^"«  thoughts,  nobly  bnt  a  little 
plained  it  away;    who   more   vehement  ▼agnely  expressed.    This  vaper  wants 
against  the  same  doctrine  than  the  same  ^"®  closeness  of  Mr.  Dana's  best  writing, 
Paul,  from  whose  words  one  of  the  revcr-  hut  is  imbued  with  a  fine  spirit  of  reflec- 
end  gentlemen  has  seen  fit  to  write  his  tion  and  colored  with  a  lender  mystical 
Plea  against  Religious  Controversy.   Chris-  eloquence,  uncommonly  rare  among  mod* 
tianity  was  at  war  not  with  idolatry  alone;  ern   writers.       The  essay,  on  Law  a$ 
it  was   against  the   false   philosophy  of  suited  to  Man,  we  have  been  unable  to 
Greece  and  its  unknown  God,"  that  Paul  procure,  but  we  conceive  it  to  be  not 
contended.    Why,  pray,  was  he  so  jcdous  ^^^h   unlike   a    similar   production  of 
for  the  truth?     Why  could  he  not  have  Tiii,   ru««»»  k..<.«  ^:««:»u  :«  ».^-^i  ^ 
been  quiet  and  have  looked  down  upon  ^:  ^«  *^«^  ^»«^.  P*«'  'I  "V^"^  »PS«>- 
false  philosophy  and  idol  worship  with  the  "^'^^'^  «"^  6™!;?  ^"*'"?»  ^^9^^^  Tay- 
same  contempt  and  silence  that  the  proud  ^^J  Lewis.      We  can  imagine  the  high 
ones  of  Greece  looked  down  upon  their  views  and  lofty  aspirations  of  our  ablest 
national  idolatry,  and  with  the  same  for-  teacher  of  men,  who  is  fitly   endowed 
bearance  as  the  philosophers  of  this  day  and  empowered  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
would  fain  have  us  to  do,  upon  what  we  thinkers  of  a  great  people;  a   hif^her 
from  our  very  hearts  believe  to  be  a  false  office  than  that  of  one  of  the  prominent 
svstem,  and  tendinjf  to  systems  yet  more  political  leaders  or  even  the  Chief  Ma- 
false  ?     Why  needed  he  be  turning  the  giptrate  of  the  Union. 

world  ups.de  down .'     •   !   •/    V  B"^  Minor  points  in  the  intellectual  chaiae- 

Truth  is  immortal,  it  is  said,  and  so  she  is,  .  ^  „„  .   K^  i;f^.„r,.  «•«  i.,«4^         r 

stiU  she  must  feed  on  the  true  manna.   But  ^  V^  the  literary  productions  of  oar 

truth  is  invincible!  and  so  she  is,  but  she  ?"^^^r,  we  have  not  room  for  at  present, 

must  have  soldiers  of  stout  heart  and  fear-  ^^  ^^V^  ^^  »«  »*>*«  ♦»  ^^  justice  to  them 

less  aspect,  to  go  whither  she  sends,  and  hereafter;  as  well  as  to  present  a  view  of 

take  ground  and  stand  firm,  where  she  the  life  and  personal  character  of  one  of 

bids  them  stand.    One  would  suppose,  to  our  ablest,  wisest  and  purest  men. 
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NOTES  BY   THE   CAMP  FIRE. 

THE  SUBVEYOR  AND  HIS  HORSE. 

If  the  geographical   lessons  of  his  Until  lately  its  waters  have  rdled  in 

youth  are  not  fresh  in  the  memory  of  solitude  from  side  to  side  ;  bat  in  history 

the  reader,  let  him  procure  an  Atlas,  and  it  is  more  ancient  than  the  Mississippi, 

tam  to  the  map  of  the  gjreat  North  Ameri-  Before  Marquette  and  La.  Salle  floated 

can  Lakes.    How  shapeless,  how  regu-  down  the    Great  River,  Mesnard  and 

larly  shapeless,  in  their  outline  do  these  Allouer  buffeted  the  waves  of  the  Great 

inland  seas  appear.     Is  there  anything  Lake.     It  was  only    twerUy-one   years 

real  or  imagined,  that  resembles  them  in  after  the  feet  of  the  Pilgrims  touched  the 

form  ?    We  have,  at  times,  amused  our-  eastern  shcN'e  of  this  continent,  that  those 

selves  in  tracing,  or  rather  fancying,  a  strange,  daring,  calmly  enthusiastic  Je- 

likeness  of  figure  in  bays,  lakes,  promon-  suits  arrived  upon  the  borders  of  this 

tories  and  continents  to  animals  in  various  remote  sea. 

positions.  How  ridiculous,  we  hear  some-  It  was  only /our  years  after  Plymouth 
body  say,  thinking  to  himself  aloud.  Was  Rock  was  conAccrated  to  futurity,  that 
it  ridieuloas  in  the  Chaldeans,  who  watch-  the  tribes  of  Lake  Huron  heart!  the  dos- 
ed their  flocks  by  night,  on  the  hills  of  pel  and  saw  the  Cross.  As  though  they 
Asia,  to  arrange  the  stars  in  constella-  were  impelled  by  an  irresistible  motive, 
tions  ?  We  affirm  that  the  Northern  the  Catholic  missionaries  persevered 
'  kkefl  represent  a  cluster  of  Rohan  pota-  ajgainst  every  obstacle,  until  they  reached 
toes.  Lake  Huron,  it  is  true,  does  not  £a  Pointe^  then  called  Chegoimegan. 
carry  a  very  close  resemblance  to  a  pota-  In  1641,  Rambault  and  Jonges  founded 
toe ;  yet  potatoes  may  be  deformed  and  a  chapel  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary, 
mntilated.  For  instance,  the  northern  Thirteen  years  before  Marquette  saw 
end  ofthe  vegetable  may  have  been  press-  the  Mississippi,  the  Abbe  Mesnard  was 
ed  against  a  rock,  during  its  growth,  heard  preacnmg  to  the  Chippeways  at 
and  tne  sonthem  portions  may  have  been  the  Ance-Kewawenon. 
split  by  the  hoe,  in  cultivation.  This  is  It  was  from  thence,  pressing  forward 
u  near  the  potatoe  as  the  belt,  sword,  on  foot  to  the  waters  of  the  Ontonagon, 
and  one  eye  of  Orion  to  an  armed  war-  he  is  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the 
rior.  We  venture  to  suspect  that  the  labyrinths  of  the  Porcupine  Mountains. 
man  who  ridicules  our  philosophy  of  re-  Eight  years  beforo  the  canoe  of  Mar- 
temblances,  has  himself  seen  stranger  qiiette  floated  out  of  the  "  Ouisconsang*' 
things  with  less  cause.  Has  he  not  sat  River,  Father  Allouer  had  established 
bonrs  before  a  winter  fire,  beforo  a  grate  his  chapel  at  Chegoimegan.  But  the 
full  of  coals,  peering  into  its  red  depths,  Mississippi  has  become  tlie  channel  of 
daierying  castles  and  faces ;  warriors  commerce,  the  home  of  600  steamers, 
and  demons  ;  yea,  with  an  especial  va-  and  thus  the  names  of  Marquette  and  La 
fietj  of  imps  and  blue  devils  ?  School  Salle  arc  rendered  immortal.  Until  late- 
gii»  have  seen  the  hair  of  their  lovers  in  ly,  the  commerce  of  I^ake  Superior  was 
t  gkywinff  coal ;  the  face  of  a  dead  father,  carried  on  in  a  few  Mackinaw  boats  and 
the  weeping  of  an  absent  mother.  Far  bark  canoes,  rarr^-ing  provisions  and 
less  imagination  is  required  to  make  out  trinkets,  and  returning  with  furs.  Tims 
our  potatoe  theory.  Mesnard,  a  martyr  to  discovery  and  reli- 

Applving  tlie  same  rule  to  Lake  Su-  gion,  is  forgotten. 
perior,  It  comes  out  a  weasel.  This  is  a  To  particularize,  the  arched  curvo  of 
very  respectable  lake  in  every  particular ;  the  nortlu^m  shore  of  I-^ke  Superior,  is* 
its  waters  are  the  purest,  broadest,  deepest,  the  back  ofthe  weasel ;  descending  west- 
coldest,  and  most  transparent  of  any  lake,  ward  to  his  head,  at  Fond  du  Lac,  and  t(» 
ancient  or  modem.  It  is  said  that  even  his  haunches  at  Michipicaten  and  White 
John  Bull  does  not  deny  tliis,  which  "  if  Fish  Point.  Point  Keweno  represents  a 
true."  settles  the  matter  as  against  the  space  between  the  fore-legs  and  the 
world.  body.    Isle  Royal,  Cariban  and  Michipi. 
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eaten  are  beautiful  spots  on  his  side,  and  plies  are  taken,  by  the  packers.    The 

Grand  Island  is  one  of  the  toes  of  the  hind  professional  surveyor  is  a  man  of  some 

foot.     Some  persons  have,  in  our  hear-  scientific,  but  in  general  of  more  practi- 

ing,  recommended  the  beaver  as  a  fitter  cal  knowledge,    lie  must  be  coura!geous, 

animal,  but  we  cannot  make  the  pattern  energetic,  and  capabte  of  enduring  uie  se- 

fit.    Where  shaJl  we  place  his  nowing  verest  fatigues.    He  requires  a  capacity 

tail,  equal  in  length  to  his  body.    In  for  combination,  so  directing  his  parties, 

Tequamenon  Bay,  say  they.     But  this  and  his  stores,  as  to  ensure  co-operation ; 

bay  will  not  contain  one  quarter  of  a  tail  to  accomplish  the  greatest  results  with 

proportioned  to  such  a  body — we  adhere  the  least  labor,  expense,  and  exposure, 

totne  weasel.  and  particularly  so  as  to  take  away  the 

The  government  of  the  U.  States  was  ^eatest  number  of  chances  against  a 
the  first  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  milure  of  supplies  with  the  consequences 
public  survey.  The  whole  of  its  im-  that  foUow.  His  men  have  a  professional 
mcnsc  surveyed  domain  has  been  divided  pride  which  causes  them  to  follow, 
into  squares  of  one  mile  each,  by  lines  wherever  the  surveyor  leads,  to  partake 
that  run  due  north  and  south,  and  due  of  fate,  without  murmurs,  to  exercise 
east  and  west.  This  is  called  the  system  patience  under  hardship,  to  be  good-nap 
of  recfangular  co-ordinates,  first  put  in  turcd,  kind,  social,  and  efficient.  If  mis- 
operation  in  Ohio  in  1784.  By  its  "  me-  fortunes  occur,  if  the  packer  is  lost,  the 
ridians,"  and  ''  base  lines,"  its  "  ranges''  horse  stolen  by  Indians,  snows  and  rains 
and  *'  townships,"  the  exact  position  of  a  fall,  or  a  short  allowance  is  necessary  in 
resident,  or  an  explorer  upon  any  portion  camp,  the  true  woodsman  never  despairs. 
of  the  public  lands,  is  always  known  He  is  all  perseverance,  confidence,  and 
with  reference  to  any  other  portion  of  hope. 

this  extended  territory,  whether  100, 500,        If  night  overtakes  him  far  from  the 

or  1,000  miles  distant.  camp,  tmd  it  becomes  too  dark  or  stormy 

This  system  has  required  for  its  exe-  to  follow  the  lines ;  like  a  ^ood  soldier ' 
cution  a  new  class  of  men.  There  are  he  borrows  no  trouble,  but  coiling  himsetf 
surveyors  general,  who  have  charge  of  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  makes  up  for  the 
large  districts,  and  keep  an  office  at  some  want  of  his  supper  by  a  sound  and  early 
central  point.  But  the  men  upon  whom  the  sleep.  During  the  past  year  the  surveys 
labor  and  exposure  falls  are  the  field  sur-  have  reached  the  remote  parts  of  Laae 
veyors  and  tlieir  subordinates.  The  sur-  Superior.  Exploring  in  those  regions  we 
veyor  works  by  contract  with  the  govern-  have  often  pitched  our  tents  with  those 
ment,  at  so  much  per  mile.  He  furnishes  of  the  surveyors,  and  listened  with  the 
his  own  instruments,  provisions  and  as-  highest  pleasure  to  their  conversation. 
sistants.  Each  party  consists  of  a  sur-  Sitting  around  the  same  camp-fire, 
veyor  who  takes  charge  of  the  field  covered  with  the  same  rough  dress,  like 
work  and  runs  the  lines,  of  two  chain-  them  unshorn  with  razor  or  scissors,  for 
men,  one  axe-man,  and  in  bad  regions  months  together,  eating  bean  soup  from 
two,  a  man  to  keep  camp  and  officiate  as  the  same  cup,  and  broiled  pork  from  the 
cook ;  with  one  or  two  packers — ^the  same  skewer ;  all  restraint  was  banished, 
packers  are  a  race  analogous  to  the  and  the  evening's  talk  and  fun  ran  free  ; 
Doatmen  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  days  of  Mike  would  that  we  had  the  pen  of  Irving  or 
Fink — whose  dutv  it  is  to  pass  and  re-  of  Cooper,  to  do  justice  to  the  simi^icity, 
pass  between  the  aepot  and  the  w^orking  the  force,  truth  and  modesty  of  the  tales 
parties,  conveying  provisions  upon  their  of  forest  life  that  have  fastened  our  at- 
backs.  Solitary  and  alone  do  these  men  tention  so  many  hours.  Many  yoon^ 
travel  the  wild  regions  of  the  North  and  men  of  education  take  the  post  of  chain- 
West  with  the  instinct  of  the  Indian ;  men  in  these  parties,  either  to  gratify  a 
always  hardy  and  cheerful,  never  so  disposition  for  novelty  and  excitement,  or 
happy  as  when  employed  in  the  depths  of  with  a  view  to  future  employment  as  sar- 
the  forest  veyors.    Amon^  the  nobs  of  Uie  Huron 

The  surveyor  ordinarily  carries  a  tent  Mountains,  which  geologists  say  were 

for  each  party,  and  where  the  country  thrust  up  from  beneath  by  volcanic  forces, 

will  admit,  the  packer  is  furnished  with  and  whose  irregular  summits  stand  in 

a  horse,  which  is  a  great  advantage,  cold  relief  against  the  sky,  we  met  an 

The  surveyor,  like  a  general  in  his  cam-  M.D.  who  had  taken  to  the  woods  for 

paigns,  estabhshes  his  magazines  on  the  health  and  amusement    His  legs  were 

nearest  navigable  water,  from  which  sup-  provided  with  a  pair  of  pants  made  of 
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■triped  bed  ticking,  the  stripes  pretty  ingatask;  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  pro- 
much  obliterated  bv  hard  usaffe,  grease-  visions,  weather  and  seasons  are  lau^h- 
ipots,  and  dirt  A  flannel  uiirt,  a  pair  ed  to  scorn  by  such  men.  Everything 
of  badly-rent  broeans,  a  pair  of  woolen  rested  therefore  on  the  packer  and  hS 
itockings,  a  canal  driver's  hat,  and  a  coat  horse. 

of  the  same  material  as  the  pants,  consti-  By  the  first  light  of  day  he  and  his 
toted  his  dress.  But  healthy,  and  full  of  comnanion,  the  Canadian  pony,  start  for 
animal  life,  however  disfigur^  may  have  the  aepot.  Rains  and  snows  had  raised 
been  his  exterior,  the  M.D.  possessed  the  streams  and  filled  the  swamps, 
mare  of  the  n»n  at  that  moment,  wheth-  There  was  neither  game  for  the  support 
er  [diysical  or  mental,  than  ever  before,  of  the  men,  nor  time  to  kill  it  if  there  bad 
Hia  reason  was  stronger,  his  fancy  been.  It  was  necessary  to  use  expedi- 
lirighter,  memory  better,  and  capacity  of  tion  for  other  reasons.  Their  return  to 
tcqolrement  mater  than  at  any  former  the  settlements  was  to  be  made  in  open 
period  of  life.  He  had  been  some  boats  along  the  coast  to  the  southward, 
months  in  the  district  west  of  tho  first  and  if  ice  formed  in  Lake  Michigan, 
vincipal  Meridian  and  north  of  the  Base  how  was  this  to  be  effected  7  If  not 
line  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  of  Michi-  effected  how  were  they  to  subsist  7  All 
nn,  back  of  Grand  Traverse  Bay.  The  these  contingencies  were  fully  present  to 
Eorse  appeared  to  be  his  favorite  animal  their  minds  as  the  packer  disappeared  in 
ind  he  related  many  a  talc  of  the  saga-  the  bush,  followed  by  his  faithful  ponv. 
city,  intelligence  and  kindness  of  ue  Would  they  reach  the  depot  7  Would 
Canadian  pony  which  the  packers  use.  they  be  able  to  return  7  If  they  did. 
In  the  fall  of  1843,  two  parties  under  would  the  animal  have  strength  enough 
Mr.  Hudson  were  subdivioing  lands  at  to  bear  his  load,  and  thus  supply  the 
the  sources  of  the  Manistee  River,  hunger  of  twelve  men  for  two  weeks 
Winter  set  in  before  the  contract  was  or  more  7  These  questions  were  se- 
finished.  After  a  separation  of  tlireo  riously  but  silently  studied  by  those  worn 
weeks  they  met  at  a  rendezvous  in  the  and  ragged  woodsmen,  but  not  with  anv 
interior,  having  brought  their  work  to  weak  misgivings  as  to  the  future.  Full 
that  spot  simultaneoualy.  It  was  now  of  resolution,  they  betook  themselves  to 
five  months  they  had  been  from  the  set-  their  work  of  running  and  marking  lines 
Uements  buried  in  the  forest  of  the  north,  upon  the  leafless  trees.  They  pursued 
tod  had  seen  no  whites  but  those  of  their  their  labors  as  iHuial  for  a  week,  and  be- 
ovn  number.  For  three  weeks  the  two  gan  to  expect  t!ie  urrival  of  provisions 
patties  bad  seen  or  heard  nothing  of  each  from  the  coast  The  packer  came  not 
ocher,  and  meeting  so  opportunely  they  much  behind  his  time,  accompanied  as 
made  the  woods  ring  with  shouts  of  joy,  usual,  by  his  horse,  but  with  only  a  par- 
ted horned  to  embrace  each  other  like  tial  load.  He  had  boon  obliged  to  throw 
bng  parted  brothers.  Tho  trees  were  away  many  pounds  of  meat,  in  order  to 
BOW  rtripped  of  leaves,  and  snow  began  enaliile  the  good  creature  to  reach  the 
to  fiilL  The  grass  and  herbage,  upon  camp.  Enough  food  was  brought,  how- 
which  the  pony  had  subsisted  hitherto,  ever,  to  secure  tho  company  against 
began  to  perish.    His  plump  form  began  want. 

to  shrink,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  No  wonder  the  little  Frenchman  saw 
to  bear  the  usual  burden.  The  good  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  the  decline  of 
packer  took  a  share  of  it  upon  his  own  his  little  horse.  How  many  days,  how 
•boulders,  and  came  into  camp  exhausted,  many  nights,  had  the)'  F[)cnt  together  in 
vhen  he  threw  himself  at  full  length  up-  that  bro-dd  forest.  Like  a  faithful  dog, 
OD  the  ground  and  without  supper  or  the  ix)ny  followed  wherever  tlu)  packer 
Manket  fell  aj^Ieep.  By  the  rules  of  tho  went ;  cumo  in  the  inoming  to  receive 
mrvcying  d«»partmeiit  the  field  notes  of  his  load,  swam  rivers,  claml>ercd  up  tlie 
a//  the  townships  named  in  the  contract  ascent  of  sleep  hills,  let  himself  uown 
ninpi  be  returned  before  payment  can  be  slipiwry  precipices,  and  always  came  at 
demandeil.  None  but  enierj^encies  l)c-  the  call,  ('an  it  he  a  matter  of  wonder 
y^md  thn  foresight  and  efforts  of  tlic  sur-  tliat  tlie  human  heart  should  knit  iNelf 
^eyo^  would  constitute  an  excuse  for  with  that  of  a  l)east.  Here  was  that  con- 
modifying  this  rule.  A  few  days  of  fulence,  that  subuiission,  that  usefulness, 
»oven»  weather  or  a  few  days  of  short  kindness  and  devotion  which  give  rise 
alWanco  would  not  by  any  means  bo  re-  to  allVction  in  men  towards  their  suhor- 
ceived  as  sufficient  reasons  for  abandon-  dinates.     Hear  this  unlettered  packer,  as 
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he  rises  from  his  bed  of  hemlock  booffhs  him  to  the  nearest  settlemeBt.    If  he 

in  the  morning,  talking  familiarly  toliis  should  reach  the  coast,  the  season  was 

horse,  as  be  would  to  a  companion  or  a  too  far  spent  to  esqpect  a  vessel  that  might 

fi:iend ;  was  there  not  between  them  a  take  him  on  boara, and  there  the  chances 

communion  of  feeling  1 — on  the  part  of  of  famishing  by  hunger  and  cold  would 

the  horse  of  gratitude  for  attention  and  be  greater  nian  in  ue  recesses  of  the 

protection— -on  the  part  of  the  man,  of  forest    He  must  be  left.    The  old  crea- 

gratitude  for  long-tncd  faithfulness  and  ture  seemed  to  comprehend  the  fiite  that 

brute  intelligence.    See   him    pat   the  awaited  him,  and  stuck  close  to  the  men. 

sleek  and  staunch  creature   upon  the  His  pack  saddle  was  taken  off  and  hung 

neck  as  he  is  dLsmissed  at  ni^t,  well  in  the  top  of  a  small  tree,  and  sorrowfully 

rubbed  and  cleaned,  to  graze  in  the  vici-  the  parhr  set  out    He  neiff  hs  after  them, 

nity.  and  makes  an  effort  to  fcdfow.    But  the 

The  pony,  now  released  from  duty,  little  fellow's  frame  is  too  weak.    He 

"^ras  suffered  to  run  at  random  in  the  stumbles  and  fidls  to  the  ground,  uttering 

neighboring  swamps.    But  the  herbage,  a  low  and  touching  moan, 
principally  destroyed  by  frost,  did  not        It   struck   a  chord   in  every  heart. 

seem  to  liave  a  relish.    He  spent  most  of  Those  ruffged  men  turned  back  in  merev 

the  time  among  the  men,  and  about  the  at  the  call  of  a  Inrute,  but  it  was  impoan- 

camp-fire,  weak,  sickly,  aiid  without  ap«  ble  to  take  him  forward.      They   cut 

petite.    The  work  of  the  season  was  at  bou^s  from  some  evermen  trees  and 

fength  finished,  but  not  until  winter  had  made  him  a  comfd^tabfe  bed.      Tbev 

fully  set  in.    Preparations  were  imme-  pulled  some  coarse  grass,  laid  it  near  his 

diately  made  to  quit  the  coimtry.    These  nead,  and  slowly  turning  away,  left  him 

hardy  chain-men,  axe-men,  and  packers  to  a  bitter  death.    Butt&re  wasapower 

will  themselves  find  no  difficulty  in  reach-  in  the  beseeching  look  of  the  piostiite 

ing  the  boat,  and  thence  to  the  settle-  and  helpless  creature,  which  none  eoold 

ments ;  but  the  poor  horse,  what  will  be-  resist.    There  were  wet  eyes  whni  tfM^ 

come  of  him.    The  party  prepare  for  the  abandoned  him  to  his  fate, 
trip  with  alacrity,  not  bv  laying  in  provi-        The  following  winter  was  one  of  le« 

sions  and  comforts,  as  they  do  in  making  rigor  than  usual.      In   the  spring  tiie 

up  an  outfit,  but  by  dispensing  with  every  surveyor  returned  to  continue  nia  woik, 

tning  that  has  weight,  and  is  not  indi»-  expecting  to  find  the  bones  of  hla  pony, 

pensable  on  the  march.    The  extra  pro-  stnpped  of  their  flesh  by  wolvee.    But 

visions  are  stowed  away  in  hollow  logs,  witti  what  surprise  and  joy  did  they  hear 

the  extra  blankets  are  hid  in  the  same  the  well-known  neigh,  as  he  came  run- 

manner,  the  compass  and  chain,  the  axes  ninff  from  a  neighboring  swamp  to  greet 

and  hatchets  arc  all  put  in  some  secret  his  lon^bsent  master  and  friend.     The 

place,  to  be  in  readiness  for  next  season's  simple-hearted  man  yielded  to  the  iro* 

operations.  pulse  of  nature — he  threw    his   arms 

But  the  fate  of  the  old  horse  is  not  ab-  around  the  shaggy  little  neck  of  the  de- 
sent  from  their  minds.  No  one  could  be  sorted  animal,  that  came  fondTing  around 
found  with  the  heart  to  shoot  him,  and  him  like  a  dog,  shedding  as  many  tears 
thus  end,  or  rather  avoid  much  of  his  as  he  would  for  the  reappearance  of  a 
sufferings.  He  was  now  so  much  re-  brother  who  had  been,  by  necessity, 
duced  mat  he  could  not  keep  up  with  abandoned  on  the  edge  of  winter  in  the 
the  company,  and  the  company  were  too  depths  of  the  wilderness.  The  pony  had 
much  straightened  for  time  to  be  delayed  managed  to  live  all  winter  in  the  cloee 
on  their  way  to  the  coast  The  survey-  thicketed  swamps,  whore  occasional 
or  made  liberal  offers  to  the  man  who  juicy  shrubs  and  plants  remained  not  en- 
would  volunteer  and  endeavor  to  take  tirely  destroyed  by  the  frost 
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SKETCH  OP  JOHN  HAMPDEN  PLEASANTS  AMD  HIS  TIMES. 

Tbcb  dutingnisbed  pontion  occupied  entrance  of  the  Ithnriel  of  Truth,  and  the 
Inr  this  lamented  gentleman— 4he  heavy  venom  has  full  time  and  power  to  eflbct 
How  sustained  in  nis  death,  alike  by  tlie  its  object    This  is  the  dark  side  of  the 
prafeerion,  of  which  he  was  the  pride  picture.    The  other  is  radiant  with  all 
tod  oniaiBeot,  and  the  oountiy  to  which  the  hues  of  the  first  promise.    Properly 
k  had  devoted  his  talents  and  energies  directed,  the  press  is  the  surest  euaran- 
— and  the  eventful  period  in  which  he  liv-  t^  of  freedom.     To  it  is  given  the  fear- 
ed and  acted,^  claim  at  our  hands  a  more  ful  duty  of  moulding  and  (Greeting  public 
ezteiided  notice  than  they  have  already  opinion,  that  mighty  resultant  of  tl»  minds 
lecaved.  of  a  people.    Tne  tyrant  may  overwhelm 
The  melancholy  occasion  invites,  too,  every  otner  bulwark ;  flattery  and  servil* 
■one  aerious  thoughts  upon  the  press  of  ity  may  f^ve  a  gloss  to  every  crime. 
ov  coontiy.    We  are  too  apt  to  confine  But  even  in  the  riot  of  the  banquet,  the 
pv  attratioii  to  the  unsubstantial  pup-  press  is  the  hand-writing  on  the  wal!, 
pets  which  it  calls  into  action,  while  the  which  announces  with  silent,  but  terrible 
tme  s|iriiig  which  cives  motion  to  the  monition,  that  he  has  been  weighed  in 
whole  is  unraguded.      We  are  accus-  the  balance  and  found  wanting — ^that  his 
tDoied  to  aaeociate  the  idea  of  greatest  days  are  numbered — ^that  his  empire  has 
power  with  those  high  in  office,  distin-  passed  away  for  ever.    The  press  is,  in 
gnisbed  by  jplace  afone,  and  rendered  truth,  the  mainspring  of  society.    Legis- 
nove  imposing  by  all  the  outward  mani-  lative  bodies,  as  a  general  rule,  but  regis- 
ftstatioiis  of  authority.    We  are  alarmed  tcr  the  edicts  of  this  mighty  law-giver. 
It  the  a^gpessions  of  chief  magistrates,  Archimedes  needed  but  a  fulcrum  to  move 
and  declaim  against  the  malfeasance  of  theworid.  Faust  has  supplied  at  once,  the 
iabakems.       we  look  with  anxiety  to  lever  and  the  fulcrum,  by  which  the  moral 
eveiy  motion  of  that  hand  which  grasps  universe  may  be  swayed.    **  Is  the  press," 
the  pm^e  and  sword,  and  watch  with  eavs  an  eloquent  wnter,  **  to  be  regiurded 
jBaloas  scrutiny  that  power  which  bids  oniv  as  a  dexterous  combination  of  springs 
Annies  go  iMth — at  whose  command  nar  ana  screws — or  is  it  to  be  worshipped  as 
vies  sweep  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  the  steward  of  all  the  hidden  treasures  of 
M.    But  within  yonder  humble  closet,  the  mind — as  the  breaker  of  intellectual 
is  preparing  an  endne  more  powerful,  chains — the  avenger  of  injured  rights — 
perchance  more  tenible,  than  ever  tyrant  the  moral  Hercules,  that  goes  forth,  tum- 
ihaped  I    The  power  which  sways  mate-  ing  the  wiMomess  to  fertility,  and  smit- 
risb  is  trifling  to  that  which  regulates  the  ing  the  monsters  of  the  world  ?''    How 
oU.     Conmared  with  the  editor,  even  impotent  is  England's  greatest  premier, 
the  spell  or  the  orator  seems  vain  and  with  a  submissive  majority  at  his  heels, 
fleefing.     Brilliant  eloquence  may  lead  in  comparison  with  the  Times,  the  trnpe- 
to  stormy  action.     The  crowd  may  cry,  riwn  ia   imperio,  best  entitled  to  the 
"Let  ns  nuunch  against  Philip,"  but  the  appellation  of  sovereign  of  Great  Bri- 
efibct  is  transient,  though  intense.     On  tain.    But  it  is  in  our  own  country  that 
Ihe  fomm,  too,  rival  copes  with  rival  the  press  is  most  powerful.    It  is  the  re- 
*r\m  bane  and  antidote  are  side  by  side,  publican  Warwick,  that  raises  or  deposes 
Not  so  with  die  editor.     His  paper  goes  i^sidcnts  at  will.    With  silent  power  it 
Ibrth,  and  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  ovcrtlirows  the  patriot,  or  elevates  the  de- 
Dcels  no  opposing  force.     It  finds  admit-  mago^uc.    Here  it  proves  itself  the  sub- 
tance,  and  gains  ready  credence  \%itiMn  tie  alchymist  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
every  wall,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottacc.  In  its  glowing  alembic  wondrous  decom- 
It  is  frequently  found,  where  even  Uie  positions  take  place.    Vice  emerges  with 
BiUc  is  not,  insidiously  distilling  poison,  the  front  of  virtue,  and  honor,  blackened, 
as  did  the  fiend  who  sit,  takes  the  guiKo  of  shame !      In  view, 
^.«      ^,.,            .    ,            .  then,  of  this  miffhty  power,  which  m\'es 
r^"*L*'!f'*'^:.*1j^®^/*'*?l°^^®'  "«  Jaws  and  rulers,  how  momentoSs  is 
t^'Kn!f*«l!!'^r;iT"d"^f'^"^^^^^  it.  nroper  direction.     Need  alike  for  the 
%..n  hopes,  vain  aim.,  mordinat*  desiree."  j  J^us  eve  and  bounteous  hand-scorn. 

The  dose  lines  of  party  prevent  the    unutterable  scorn,  for  him  who  would 
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deCTade  this  mighty  engine  to  mercenary  ble.  Mr.  Pleasants,  indeed,  was  singu 
ends,  and  disorganizing  doctrines — and  larly  lacking  in  conversational  talent, 
honor  for  the  living,  sorrow  for  the  mishty  His  mind  seemed  inert  until  the  pen, 
dead,  who  would  Keep  it  pure  and  holy  acting  like  the  prime  conductor  of  the 
for  the  suppression  of  vice,  the  encour-  electrical  machine,  brought  forth  the  bril- 
agement  of  virtue,  and  the  full  accom-  liant  current  To  no  one  could  the  play- 
pfishment  of  all  the  sublime  destinies  of  ful  remark  of  Addison  be  more  jusuy 
mankind!  applied,  ''that  in  intellectual  wealUi,  M 

John  Hampden  Pleasants  was  bom  in  resembled  a  man,  who,  without  a  Bhilling 
the  county  of  Goochland,  Virginia,  on  in  his  pocket,  might  be  able  to  draw  on 
the  4th  day  of  Januarv,  1797.  His  fa-  his  banker  for  a  thousand  pounds." 
ther,  the  late  James  Pleasants,  was  ho-  Soon  disgusted  with  a  profession  un- 
nored  by  the  confidence  of  his  native  suited  to  his  tastes  and  talents,  he  deter- 
State,  and  filled  with  credit  the  different  mined  to  seek  some  new  and  more  con- 
posts  of  Governor,  Representative,  and  genial  occupation.  In  1820,  accordingly. 
Senator  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  *' L3^ncb- 
States.  He  was  animated  by  that  enthu-  burg  Press,"  and  in  connection  with  Wil- 
siastic  love  of  liberty,  which  the  then  re-  liam  Duffie,  a  practical  printer,  corn- 
cent  struggle  with  England,  and  the  re-  menced  his  career  as  an  editor.  HSb 
volutionary  throes  of  France,  were  so  soon  gave  evidences  of  his  singuTkr  apd- 
well  calculated  to  inspire.    This  he  be-    tude  for  his  new  vocation.    The  force 

Sueathed  to  his  son,  and  in  giving  him  and  brilliancy  of  his  writings,  attracted 
le  name  of  one  of  the  greatest  defenders  .  the  admiration  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  constitutional  liberty,  seemed  to  have  men  of  Virginia,  who  urged  him  to  seek 
an  almost  prophetic  knowledge  of  his  that  broader  theatre  which  he  was  so 
future  career.  John  Hampden  early  well  fitted  to  adorn.  Those  suggestions 
evinced  those  powers  of  mina,  which  at-  were  unregarded  until  a  visit  to  Wash- 
terwards  rendered  him  so  distinguished,  ington,  in  1823,  when  he  witnessed  the 
and  the  facility  with  which  he  acquired  first  symptoms  of  that  mighty  conflict 
knowledge  induced  unfortunate  habits  for  the  Presidency,  which  ensued  in  the 
of  indolence  and  carelessness,  of  which  following  year.  Chi  his  return,  Mr.  Plemp 
he  could  never  entirely  divest  himself,  sants  issued  a  prospectus  for  publishing 
Still  he  formed  habits  of  general  reading,  a  paper  in  Richmond,  to  be  styled  the 
which  were  of  great  value  and  assistance.  "  Constitutional  Whig."  The  new  paper 
His  mind  became  thorouglily  imbued  with  made  its  appearance  in  January,  1824, 
the  beauties  of  tlie  classics,  and  laid  the  with  a  subscription  list  of  two  hundred 
foundation  of  that  extensive  information,  and  seventy  five  names.  We  do  not 
and  ample  historical  knowledge  which  care  to  dwell  upon  the  many  obstacles 
was  so  beautifully  displayed  in  his  after  which  this  new  design  encountered.  It 
life.  In  this  he  was  aided  and  encour-  is  unpleasant  at  all  times,  to  recur  to  the 
aged  by  his  grandfather,  who  is  said  to  trials  and  difficulties  which  poverty  in- 
have  been  one  of  the  best  belles-lettres  flicts  upon  genius,  and  more  so,  to  speak 
scholars  of  his  day.  of  those  which  genius  imposes  upon  it- 

In  1815,  John  Hampden  entered  Wil-  self.  It  is  but  the  old  story,  over  which 
liam  and  Mary  College,  but  only  remain-  we  have  so  often  mourned.  The  chio- 
ed  one  session,  and  in  the  following  year  nicies  of  our  own  and  other  countries 
commenced  the  study  of  law,  in  tlic  office  have  too  frequently  shown  the  mind  per- 
of  William  Wirt,  whose  brilliant  talents  feet  in  all  other  parts,  giving  way  to  one 
were  then  rewarded  by  a  large  and  lucra-  fault,  an  undue  love  of  excitement, 
tive  practice  in  the  city  of  Richmond.  In  Weaker  minds,  like  the  baser  metals, 
the  spring  of  1818,  Mr.  Pleasants  married  are  liable  to  corrosion  from  a  thousand 
his  cousin,  Miss  Irvine,  and  removed  to  agents.  One  acid  alone  has  power  to 
the  town  of  Ly  nchburg,  to  practice  his  pro-  destroy  virgin  gold!  The  new  paper 
fession.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  struggled  for  years,  with  a  donbtful  ex- 
he  was  unfitted  for  a  lawyer.  Naturally  istence.  Its  final  success  against  fearful 
diffident,  he  was  unable  to  conquer  the  odds,  is  the  Ix^st  evidence  of  the  power 
dread  of  speaking  in  public.  In  addition  and  perseverance  of  its  founder.  Calum- 
to  this  he  felt  no  doubt  that  he  had  not  ny  and  detraction  w^ere  busy,  and  that 
tliat  peculiar  gift,  so  necessary  to  success  mighty  host,  envious  nv>diocrity,  with  an 
as  an  advocate,  and  he  scorned  tlie  modi-  instinctive  aversion  to  all  that  is  bright 
ocrity  which  its  absence  renders  inevita-    and  noble,  sought   to   crush  that  inde- 
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pendent  spirit  which,  almost  alone,  noble  snpport  of  a  great  conservative 
stood  up  against  the  fearful  tide  of  tyran-  cause,  in  which  were  embarked  the  honor 
Dy  ana  lawless  will,  that  threatened  to  and  welfare  of  the  country. 
overwhelm  every  honored  institution  It  was  the  lot  of  Mr.  Pleasants  to  en- 
of  our  country.  In  thus  anticipating  the  ter  upon  his  more  extended  editorial  ca- 
bistory  of  the  '^  Whig,"  we  have  care-  reer,  at  a  time  when  our  countiy  was 
fall^  avoided  special  reference  to  the  passing  through,  what  the  geofoffists 
imfortmiate  evexits,  and  cruel  opposition,  would  call,  the  transition  state.  The 
which  occurred  in  the  earlier  stage  of  its  band  of  noble  fathers  who  had  effected 
existence.  The  grave  has  clos^  over  our  emancipation  was  fast  melting  away, 
most  of  the  actors ;  nor  would  we,  by  a  Our  political  institutions  were  left,  last- 
tingle  word,  turn  the  thous^hts  of  others  ing  monuments  of  their  wisdom  and  pat- 
to  uiat  period.  Our  sole  object  is  to  de-  riotism,  as  the  Cyclopean  and  Pelasgic 
mand  justice  to  the  memorv  of  the  de-  remains  attest  the  herculean  strength  of 
eeased  patriot,  from  those  who  thought-  their  builders.  To  these  must  necessa- 
lessly  have  endeavored  to  deprive  him  of  rily  succeed  men  untried,  unsustained 
ill  credit,  because  of  that  rasnness  wliich  by  that  deep  experience,  which  insured 
they  think  he  exhibited  in  after  years,  wisdom  and  caution  in  ourfirst  legislators. 
Let  them  recollect  that  it  was  rash  for  Tho  ancient  party  lines,  formed  alone  up- 
tfae  poor  editor  to  contend,  single-handed,  on  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  our 
with  a  powerful  and  triumphant  majority,  scheme,  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
It  was  rash  to  become  the  standarcl-bear-  entire  success,  so  far,  of  the  experiment, 
er,  when  the  battle  **  seemed  lost  and  But  the  watchful  patriot  soon  discovered 
won,**  when  there  was  little  beyond  that  new  elements  were  coming  into 
"  the  resolution  of  despair,"  to  nerve  the  play.  Tho  constitution  was  no  longer 
aim  of  the  patriot  Something  of  after  regarded  as  the  arlp  of  our  covenant, 
iishness  may  be  excused  in  him,  who  which  no  sacrilegious  hand  must  touch. 
deserted  not  his  post  in  ibe  darkest  hour  Men  were  determined  to  test  the  elasti- 
— ^ho  labored  earnestly,  watched  zea-  city  of  our  system.  Federalist  and  Re- 
fensly,  through  twelve  Icmg  years  of  ty-  publican,  were  words  now  without  mean- 
tanny  and  misrule,  until  he  saw  the  si^n  ing,  only  retained  by  cunning  strategists 
voder  which  we  should  conquer,  as  he  for  sinister  purposes :  the  one  as  a  broad 
who  stood  by  Troy  saw  the  light  which  cloak  for  their  own  sins,  the  other  as  a 
told  <tf  her  downfau.  term  of  obloquy  for  their  opponents. 
Great  and  valuable  as  were  the  ser-  Tlie  true  line  of  distinction,  faintly  fore- 
vices  of  Mr.  Pleasants,  his  life  was  mark-  shadowed  in  the  contest  between  Adams 
ed  by  no  events  of  great  interest.  He  and  Jackson,  but  since  then  made  lament- 
had  in  truth  dedicated  himself  to  his  ably  apparent,  was  conservatism  on  the 
country,  and  we  can  best  appreciate  the  one  hand,  and  radicalism  on  the  other. 
power  of  his  mind,  and  the  devotion  of  These  have  ever  been  the  points,  how- 
im  patriotism,  by  a  brief  retrospect  of  ever  disguised  by  specioiYs  names,  to 
the  period  in  which  he  performed  such  which  have  mlKed  the  friends  and  foes  of 
distinguished  labors.    The  editor  has  no  Law  and  Order. 

opportunity  of  securing  rcnovvn  or  afflu-  Such  was  the  purity  and  patriotism  of 

ence,  by  some  splendid  single  action.  Day  Uie  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  that 

by  day  must  he  labor  uncared  for,  almost  its  enemies  were  reduced  to  the  most  ab- 

forgotten,  by  the  thousands  who,  prompt  surd  extremities.      It  seemed  that  the 

to  reproach  his  faults,  are  slow  to  reward  nation  had  grown  Athenian  in  its  critical 

his  excellences.     The  orator,  or  the  au-  acumen,  and  was  greatly  shocked  by  a  vi- 

thor,  selects  his  own  time  for  an  effort  of  olation  of  the  rulos  of  rhetoric,  on  the  part 

genius  ;  but  the  editor,  bound  to  the  Pro-  of  its  chief  magistrate.     Mr.  Adams  was 

crustean  bed  of  daily  contributions,  must  unfortunate  enough  to  speak  of  observa- 

write  in  every  mood,  often  against  every  tones  as  "  light-houses  of  the  sky,"  and 

feeling.     It  is  only  wlien  welook  l)ack  at  posterity,  twitting  in  inquest,  will  probably 

his    labors,  sufferings,  and   privations,  return  the  verdict  that  his  administration 

through  a  long  scries  of  years,  that  we  died  of  a  mixed  figure  ;  for  we  can  find 

can  do  adequate  justice  to  the  importance  nothing  else  worthy  of  condemnation, 

of  his  services.     IiOt  us  then  take  this  Candor  compels  us  to  add,  that  we  have 

retrospect  of  the  period  in  which  our  wonderfully  improved  in  critical  leniency, 

subject  won  so  great  a  reputation,  by  his  Catachresis,  bombast,  and   every  sole- 
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cism  in  grammar  and  taste,  are  now  not  to  deface  the  Constitution,  uid  undermine 

only  tolerated,  but  frequently  applauded  that  liberty  which  he  ckdmed  to  have 

to  the  echo.  preserved. 

This,  however,  was  but  the  complaint  Justice,  tardy  though  it  be,  may  now 

which  the  wolf  brought  against  the  lamb,  be  rendered  to  uiose  who  predicted  with 

Deeper  causes  were  at  work.    Radical-  wonderful  accuracy,  all  the  evil  effects 

ism  was  impatient  to  lay  its  hand  upon  which  would  flow  from  the  devation  of 

the  fair  fabnc  of  our  system.    Mr.  P^mt  such  a  miUtary  chieftain  to  the  preaiden- 

tants  was  cme  of  that  small  band  who  felt  cy.    How  far  he  stands  excused  on  the 

that  the  true  crisis  in  our  afiairs  had  plea  of  bad  advisers,  it  were  bootless  now 

come.    They  saw  the  deep  and  dark  tide  to  inquire.    But  it  is  a  question  pregnant 

setting  in,  and  bravely,  but  vainly,  at-  with  interest  to  our  future  wel&i^  to 

empted  to  arrest  its  progress.  The  voice  ask  how  far  he  was  forced  to  the  com- 

of  reason  was  lost  amid  the  roar  of  wa-  mission  of  many  higbhanded  deoda,  fay 

ters.     Cunningly  did  radicaUsm  so  to  the  necessity  of  his  situation,  and  tfaie 

work.    Its  pronuses  were  dealt  wiu  la-  cardinal  principles  of  the  revolutionary 

vish  hand.    Retrenchment  and  reform-*-  portion  of  that  party  to  which  he  was  iiH 

twin  brothers— were  to  clear  the  way ;  debted  for  his  elevation.     In  reflecting 

and  honesty,  shuddering  at  a  single  pe-  upon  the  course  of  our  opponents,  it  hat 

culation,  was  to  erect  Haman's  gibbet  for  often  struck  us  that  the  »une  remaxk 

every  defaulter.    We  were  taught  to  ex-  might  be  applied,  and  the  same  cause  as* 

pect  perfection  in  some,  improvement  in  sij^ied,  for  their  disorganizing  tenden* 

all  departments  of  government    These  cies,  which  Napoleon  and  his  annaltsta 

were  the  pleasant  sounds  which,  added  have  given  as  tne  paramount  consideni^ 

to  the  glory  of  New  Orleans,  induced  a  tions  of  his  wonderful  career, 

too-confiding  people  to  admit  to  its  inner  **  My  potoer,"  said  Napoleon,  ^  depends 

temple  a  party  as  little  awed  in  truth  by  upon  nw  glory — a  govemmetU  newly  es- 

the  sanctity  of  the  place,  as  the  soldiers  tablished  has  need  to  dazzle  and  astaauk 

of  Napdeon,  who  stabled  their  horses  in  — when  its  idat  ceases,  ilperiskesJ*  ^Hi$ 

churches,  and  fashioned  vestments  from  power,  unthout  and  within,'^  says  Marshal 

thepaintings  of  our  Savior  I  St  Cyr,  "  was  founded  solely  upon  tk$ 

The  time  has  not  yet  come,  when  men  idol  of  his  victories.     The  more  colossal 

can  write  or  read  calmly  of  that  era  a  his  power  became,  the  more  immeasuraiU 

our  history ;  and  policy  perhaps  would  were  his  projects  required  to  be,  that  unex» 

dictate,  that  silence  were  better  than  the  pected  success  should  keep  up  the  same 

slightest  censure  of  that  popular  idol,  wander  in  the  minds  of  the  people.    These 

whose  apotheosis  has  so  recently  occuiv  principles  loere  toeU  known  to  Napoleon^ 

red.    History,  however,  is  forceci  to  vio-  and  hence  it  was  that  he  so  often  did  evil^ 

late  the  maxim:  "^Nil  de  mortuis  nisi  albeit,  knowing  better  than  any  one  else 

bonum."    Whilst  we  grant  to  Greneral  that  it  iros  etU :  overruled  by  a  superior 

Jackson  the  merit  of  patriotism,  and  of  power  from  which  he  fell,  it  was  impossibU 

strong  natural  powers,  we  are  compelled  to  escape,^* 
to  say  that  we  do  not  deem  the  second 

section  a  good  rule  for  the  presidential  "  So  spake  the  fiend,  and  with  necessity, 

chair,  nor  that  bold  and  reckless  daring  The  tyrant'splea,  excused  his  deviliah  deeds.' 
is  excused  by  love  of  country,  however 

anient.    We  must  be  allowed  to  express  It  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  draw  the 

our  preference  for  that  subdued  patriot^  parallel,  and  show  how  our  pseudi>de« 

ism  which  is  amenable  to  the  laws  and  mocracy,  forced  by  this  "  superior  pow- 

constitution  of  the  land,  over  that  furious  er,"  have  been  led  to  make  war  in  turn 

aflection  whose  kindness  kills,  and  which  upon  all  the  best  interests  of  our  country, 

holds  itself  bound  by  no  law,  accountable  Victory,  though  ruin  followed  in  its  train, 

to  no  tribunal.  Byron  tells  us  the  youngs  was  necessary  to  sustain  them,  and  a 

er  Pitt  was  review  of  our  history  will  exhibit  tlie  fsud 

that  in  the  time  of  a  profound  peace,  a 

**  Renowned  for  ruining  Great  Britain  great  nation,  by  the  acts  of  its  rulers, 

gratis  r*  was  reduced  to  nearly  as  low  a  point  as 

France  reached  afler  a  hundred  sangni- 

and  the  ultra  partisans  of  General  Jack-  nary  conflicts.    A  close  inspection  of  the 

son  seem  to  regard  his  victory  at  New  acts  of  the  Locofoco  party  will  devebpe 

Orleans  as  affording  him  a  perfect  hcense  this  same  incessant  motion,  which  enti- 
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ties  them  to,  at  least,  one-half  their  as-  gards  any  means  as  sanctified  in  the  pni> 
somed  title  of  Progressive  Democracy.  suit  of  the  sumnut  bona  of  life,  a  working 
They  assumed  &e  reins  of  power,  at  a  majoritv,  and  a  lucrative  office.  These 
time  vraen  the  country  was  peculiarly  were  the  principal  figures  of  the  fore* 
prospeioiis.  We  presented  the  maffnifi-  ground.  Behina  was  seen  a  host  of  gene- 
cent  spectacle  of  a  people  united  at  home  rous  freemen,  who  luid  forgotten  their  cau* 
and  respected  abSnoed  ;  fostering  our  tion  in  their  anxiety  to  rew^  the  victo- 
anioo,  not  by  cold  and  formal  laws,  but  rious  warrior,  and  tne  rear  was  closed  by  a 
by  that  mntim]  protection,  sympathy,  and  mercenary  baiid  of  political  sutlers,  whose 
love,  which  bind  with  links  stron^r  principles  and  inte^ty  were  fitly  figured 
than  steel.  The  patriot  looked  with  in  the  motto  of  their  banner,  **  to  the  vie* 
firide  and  joy,  at  the  individual  and  na-  tors  belong  the  spoils !"  Encamped 
tiooal  happiness ;  and  the  small  remnant  around  the  treasury,  characterized  by  one 
of  the  revolutionary  band,  to  which  had  of  themselves  as  the  true  centre  of  that 
been  vouchsafed  a  longer  term  of  exist*  cohesive  power  which  binds  them  to- 
ence,  hailed  with  triumph  the  full  accom-  gether,  the  work  of  destruction  com- 
pbshment  of  their  fondest  hopes.  Such  menced.  it  was  necessaiy  to  give  at 
was  the  £ur  scene  of  laughing  prospe-  once  some  startling  evidence  of  the  pow- 
rity,  whea  the  shouts  of  miflions  an-  er  of  this  new  imministration,  whose 
Dounced  the  approach  of  a  host  of  self-  chief  was  anxious  to  verify  the  dedara- 
sacrificing  crusaders,  who  came  to  take  tion,  that  he  constituted  the  government, 
possession  of  the  temnle,  which  it  was  Accordingly,  the  nation  which  but  a 
tsserted  the  heathen  nad  defiled.  Hy-  short  time  t)efore  had  slept  in  peace, 
peifaole  was  exhausted  to  tell  of  our  pros-  found  itself  rudely  roused  from  a  happy 
pective  happiness.  We  were  only  al-  dream  to  be  startled  by  the  near  approach 
lowed  to  dread  that  the  nation  would  ex-  of  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The  Vice- 
pire  in  a  plethora  of  prosperity,  and  ecsta-  President  had  incurred  the  resentment  of 
•y  of  delight  On  came  the  lengthened  his  chief— 4he  tariff  Question  afforded  a 
tiain,  wh£h  promised  to  effect  this  wond-  fair  pretext — and  the  latter  scrupled  not 
Rms  change.  In  advance  appeared  that  to  use  his  high  station  for  the  purposes 
mighty  old  chieftain  whose  motto  was —  of  private  revenge.    Halters  and  giubets 

"  Rei^  the  body  politic  as    '  .^^"^  ^^*T  «M«°  «^  inconnection  with 

A  horse,  wheron  the  goveVnor  doth  ride.  ^  quondam  allies.    Proclamation  and 

Who,  newly  in  the  seat,  that  it  may  know  fo«»  ,Bill  came  to  reassure  the  fnends  of 

He  can  command,  lets  it  straight  feel  the  States'  Rights,  and  bewildered  by  this  ter- 

spur."  rible  dispTav,  men  ceased  to  oppose  a 

power  which  had  shown  itself  so  willing 
His  was  the  fiery  will  which  brooked  and  able  to  crush  every  enemy,  from  the 
not  of  deday— sweeping  on  like  some  highest  to  the  lowest  The  *'  eclat"  of 
mountain  torrent,  wnich  even  a  pebble  this  achievement  was  great,  and,  under 
eoold  lash  into  foam.  Yet,  he  was  de-  its  influence,  this  party  marched  once 
tennined  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  as  he  more  to  victory.  The  conservatives  of 
understood  i7,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country,  few  in  number,  and  broken 
the  country  in  his  own  bold,  rough  way—  in  spirit,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance, 
to  reward  his  friends,  crush  his  enemies,  Notliing  but  tlie  animating  strains  of  such 
and,  converting  the  country  into  one  vast  men  as  John  Hampden  Pleasants  pre- 
camp,  insure  that  iron  discipline  which  vented  the  utter  dispersion  of  that  small 
dares  not  question  the  slightest  order  of  party,  with  which  rested  our  only  hope 
the  general.  Next  in  authority  came  the  and  safety.  One  would  have  thought 
pride  of  the  schoolmen,  the  great  meta-  that  the  dominant  party  had  rcachea  a 
physician  of  the  Soutli,  ill  at  ease,  and  point  of  power  which,  in  crushing  all  op- 
visibly  out  of  place,  but  still  true  to  his  position,  needed  no  new  demonstration 
nature,  "  with  oowncast  eye,  and  absent  to  sustain  itself.  But  fate  was  inexora- 
mien,"  making  laws  for  Ltopia,  and  set-  ble.  To  stand  still  was  to  &11.  Over- 
tling  systems  by  a  syllogism.  Then  came,  throw  would  have  been  its  inevitable  por^ 
vainly  seeking  with  shortencvd  limb  to  tion  bad  events  flowed  calmly  and  peace- 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  chief,  the  fully.  The  only  safety  was  in  that  con- 
wily  Richelieu  of  the  North,  the  founder  tinned  storm  from  which  every  man 
and  patron  of  that  modem  ethical  school,  would  cower. 

which  adopts  as  a  text  for  its  thesis  the  We  have  said  that  all  opposition  had 

maxim,  ''all  is  fiur  in  pohtics,"  and  re-  ceased.    But  the  Bank  still  dared  to  re- 
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sist  the  mighty  power,  and  incurred  its  monmful  period  wlien  a  great  natiaii 

resentment  in  refusing  to  yield  entire  took  the  mrst  steps  in  its  downward  car 

control  of  the  monetary  affiurs  of  the  reer. 

country.  The  fiat  went  forUi  for  its  de-  It  is  a  slight  consolation,  to  pause 
struction.  Instantly  every  lance  was  in  amid  all  these  evidences  of  tyranny  on 
couch,  and  soon  the  monster  bit  the  dust  the  one  side,  and  submission  on  the  other, 
England  still  commemorates  on  her  coin  and  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  noUe 
the  victory  of  St.  George  over  the  dragtm,  courage  of  that  sturdy  freeman,  Secre- 
and  some  anniversary  eulo^st  will  doubtp  tary  Duane,  who,  even  under  the  shadow 
less  suggest,  as  a  substitute  for  our  of  the  palace  wall,  dared  to  obstruct  the 
eagle,  the  device  of  General  Jackscm  tiltp  furious  tide.  But  what  availed  it  ?  The 
in^  at  the  United  States  Bank.  Had  reed  before  the  torrent  is  but  a  feeble 
this  been  adopted  for  the  one  side,  and  on  type  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  was 
the  reverse  been  seen  the  fiffure  of  Jus-  overwhelmed.  The  unit,  severed  for  a 
tice  cowering  beneath  an  uplifted  sword,  moment,  was  soon  restored  to  its  arith- 
it  would  have  been  a  fit  coin  in  which  to  metical  integrity,  by  the  addition  of  one 
refund  the  fine  imposed  by  Judge  Hall,  who,  as  David  Gfollatley  said  of  Bailie 
Here  was  a  second  victory  wmch  tend*  McWheeble,  ^  had  a  very  quiet,  peacefal 
ed,  even  more  strongly  than  the  first,  to  conscience,  one  that  did  him  no  harm.** 
confirm  that  power,  whose  existence  de-  The  deposites  were  removed — the  purse 
pended  upon  dazzling  acts.  The  Presi-  and  sword  united ;  and  with  these  sinews 
dent  had  declared  that  a  bank  was  in  of  war,  all  the  materials  prepared  for  ano- 
many  respects  necessary  to  the  govern-  ther  and  more  vigorous  campaign,  against 
ment,  and  useful  to  the  people ;  and  that  the  welfare  of  uie  country.  The  popu- 
if  the  Executive,  that  ma^zine  of  finan-  larity  of  this  party,  and  more  especially 
cial  ability,  had,  in  addition  to  its  other  of  its  great  chief,  had  now  reached  its 
vast  powers,  been  allowed  the  initiative,  culminating  point.  A  dazzling,  bat 
it  would  have  furnished  a  scheme  free  hollow  prosperity,  glittered  before  us. 
from  all  Constitutional  objections.  But  Wild  speculation  came  to  grant  unholy 
admit  that  the  bank  was  a  positive  and  wealth,  and  sap  the  morality  of  the 
unmitigated  evil — that  the  sanction  of  country.  Men  scorned  the  slow  but  cer^ 
Madison  had  little  weight — that  the  ex-  tain  wealth  which  constant  labor  brinss. 
perience  of  the  country  was  delusive —  All  hailed  the  opening  of  a  royal  roadTta 
was  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  shake  so  fortune.  The  potent  enchanter,  who  had 
suddenly  and  violently  the  whole  mone-  called  up  all  this  glittering  show,  looked 
tary  system  of  the  country  ?  Physi-  on  witli  joyous  complacency,  and  ranging 
cians  tell  us  that  even  the  cancer  must  himself  alongside  of  Washington,  com- 
be slowly  and  cautiously  removed.  But  menced  the  preparation  of  his  Farewell 
was  the  gratification  of  revenge  a  suffi-  Address.  Before  his  departure,  however, 
cient  compensation  for  the  misery  and  Fate  had  determined  that  his  own  hand 
distress  which  followed  a  rash  interfer-  should  precipitate  the  ruin,  which,  sooner 
ence  with  the  currency  ?  Did  tlje  fleet-  or  later,  was  destined  to  close  the  scene, 
ing  triumph  of  party,  based  as  it  was  In  the  midst  of  this  gorgeous  display 
upon  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  came  the  noted  specie  circular,  whose 
prove  an  equivalent  for  the  shock  sus-  magic  touch  at  once  dissolved  the  bese- 
tained  by  every  branch  of  industry  ?  less  fabric.  General  Jackson  had  scarce- 
Was  not  the  assumption  of  "  responsi-  ly  announced  that  he  left  a  great  people 
bility"  but  a  poor  reward  for  the  raelan-  free,  prosperous,  and  happy,  when  the 
choly  lesson  which  it  taught  a  fevered  next  breeze  from  New  Orleans  brought 
community,  a  lesson  which  did  more  than  the  wail  of  a  distressed  community.  By 
aught  else  to  impair  that  sacred  sense  of  a  very  curious  coincidence,  the  spot 
obligation  which,  as  springincr  from,  we  which  had  witnessed  the  glory  of  the 
have  ever  held  to  be  the  proudest  charac-  warrior,  was  the  first  to  feel  tlie  errors  of 
teristic  of,  the  Antflo-Saxon  race  ?  These  his  civic  career. 

were  questions  which  the  conquerors  did        Such  was  the  end  of  the  Jackson  ad- 

not  stop  to  ask  themselves.     "Victory  ministration.     We  have  thought  it  due 

gives  no  account  of  herself."    But  the  to  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  to  offer  a 

grand  inquest  of  posterity  will  make  the  brief  and  hurried  view  of  the  principal 

searchinjr  examination,  and  if  some  fu-  acts  of  this  Reign  of  Terror,  that  all  pro- 

ture  Gibbon  is  forced  to  tell  the  story  of  per  honor  might  be  paid  to  that  \-alor, 

our  fail,   he  will  point  to  this  as  the  and  patriotism,  which  contended  so  noblv 
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tnd  uncessingly  against  the  aggressions  officers,  hold  Mr.  Van  Baren  to  a  strict 

of  wanton  awer.lawless  pooMoodiif  the  accountability  for  that  laxity  of  morals 

dark  period     ha  Tnntw  a  t  qqq  3  been  which  induced  such  a  host  of  defaulting 

fpeaking,  he  still  bore  up  against  the  agents,  to  "  assume  the  responsibility"  of 

ontroyers,  nor  wavered    in   the  noble  removing  deposites  to  France,  England, 

cause.    Defeat  came  after  defeat,  but  it  and  Texas ;  nor  yet  for  the  depredations 

left  lum,  as  it  found  him,  of  the  speculator  and  the  peculator.  The 

"Pale  but  intrepid,  sad  but  unsubdued."  "'^'^  ^"!P  ^^  been  deadened  and  the 

rmiti   uui  iuirepiu,  mu   uui   uiibuuuucu.        ^Q^gg,  ^j^  of  ^^p  naturCS  dovclopcd,  by 

Hope,  though  foriom,  still  animated  him.  the  examples  of  those  high  in  authority 
His  protboml  knowledge  of  men  and  his-  in  the  infraction  of  nearly  every  law  in 
tory,  tdd  him  that  in  all  time  tyranny  the  statute-book  and  the  decalogue.    A 
and  misrule  had  worked  their  own  ruin,  moral  malaria  had  been  generated,  whose 
But  he  did  not  wait  idly  for  the  comple-  pestilential    breath     scattered     disease 
tion  of  the  parallel.    At  every  new  as-  throughout  the  land.    Hence  came  the 
somption  of  power,  or  violation  of  law,  dark  stain  of  repudiatirm — the  bar-sinis- 
he  indignantly  denounced  the  enemies  of  trr  of  our  escutcheon — the  plague-spot  of 
his  country  and  her  Constitution.    Once,  the  nation.    Repudiation ! — ^that  perver- 
the  noble  efforts  of  himself  and  his  gal-  sion  of  language,  by  which  a  sovereign 
lant    compatriots    of    Virginia    seemed  State,  in  christening  its  foul  offspring, 
about  to  be  crowned  with  success.    In  robbed  virtue  of  one  of    its  brightest 
1834,  her  people,  roused  by  the  daring  terms,  and  enrolled  it  as  a  new  epithet 
lets  of  General  Jackson,  responded  nobly  in  tlie  vocabulary  of  crime, 
to  the  warning  notes  of  her  patriotic  son.        But  wo  do  blame  Mr.  Van  Buren  for 
Bat  the  pause  was  momentary.    The  end  that  cold  and  selfish  spirit,  which,  in  pro- 
was  not  yet.    The  clouds  had  parted  for  claiming  that  the    "  government    must 
t  moment,  only  that  the  tempest  might  take  care  of  itself,"  exhibited  a  Turkish 
set  in  with  redoubled  fury.    He  might  indifference  to  the  complaints  and  suffer- 
not  hope  for  its  entire  cessation  until  ings  of  the  country.    And  above  all  do 
there  was  nothing  left  on  which  it  could  wo  censure  him  for  his  faithfulness  to 
ict.  that  policy  which  seeks,  by  continued 
It  was  something,  however,  to  have  boldness  and  recklessness,  to  overawe  its 
gotten  rid  of  the  boMest  and  most  daring  enemies.    This  was  fully  developed  by 
ipirtt.     We  had  still  much  to  suffer,  but  that  monster  in  finance,  the  sub-treasury. 
we  had  less  to  fear  from  tho  Elisha  of  We  are  awaro  that  many  in  our  own 
Democracy,  to  whom  had  descended  the  ranks  were  disposed  to  look  favorably  on 
mantle,  ^  a  world  too  wide"  for  his  di-  this  scheme,  and  amongst  them  tho  dis- 
minutive  frame.    We  have  boen  dispos-  tinguished  editor  of  the  Richmond  Whig, 
ed,  if  not  to  pardon,  at  least  to  pity  this  The  whole  monetary  system  of  the  coun- 
nnfortunaterf'cipicnt  of  democratic  favor,  try  seemed  rotten  to  the  core.    Anxious 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  was,  in  truth,  a  hard  lot.  to  forward  their  new  scheme,  our  oppo- 
He  was  forced  to  licnr  the  odium  of  ma-  nents  endeavored  to  profit  by  their  own 
ny  misfortunes,  which  no  human  wisdom  errors,  and  denounced  the  profli^cy  of  all 
rould  have  averted.     The  rash  experi-  banking  institutions,  as  tlie  seducer  np- 
ments  made  by  his  predecessor,  perhaps  braids  his  victim  witli  a  fall  from  virtue, 
in  some  rases  advised  by  himself,  were  Disgusted  and  disheartened  by  this  wide- 
now  unfolding  their  fatal  fruits.    It  was  spread  corruption,  Mr.  Pleasants   like 
irnpossiblo  for  him  to  prevent  tho  baneful  many  others,  i^^as  disposed  to  discard  banks 
efiects  of  the  unhealthy  excitement,  and  entirely  from  our  system.    But  he  was 
over-action,  which  had  prevailed  in  every  soon  convinced  of  the  utter  impracticabi- 
iJepartnient  of  business.    They  had  acted  lity  of  this  step,  and  acknowledged  it  with 
like  those  suljtJe  poisons  administered  by  that  open  candor  for  which  ho  was  so  dis- 
the  Borgias  in  the  festive  hour — which  tinguished.       Whon   n*floction   brought 
lent,  for  a  time,  rich  flavor  to  the  wine    conviction  of  error  to  his  noble  mind,  it 
pup,  gave  fresh  vigor  to  the  arm,  kindled    found  no  foolish  pride  of  consistency  to 
new  brilliancy  in  the  eye.    But  the  reac-  Iwr  its  cntmnce,  or  prevent  its  utterance, 
lion  was  ternble  as  certain — the  cheek    But  oven  if  thn  scheme  were  practicable 
paled,  the  eye  grew  dim,  the  hand  relax-    we  should  make  but  a  poor  exchange  in 
I'd,    and    tiic    victim    sank    a   helpless    giving  up  tho  security  of  tho  private 
wreck  !  siockhrjldor  for  the  doubtful  honesty  of 
\or  would  we,  except  where  it  received    tlic  single  agent.    It  is  a  system  based 
the  connivance  of  himself  and  his  higher  on  false  principles,  and  invidious  in  its 
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action.  It  must  either  be  oppressive  or  .these  was  the  man  whose  gemns  flod 
a  nullity.  It  cannot  be  correct  in  any  patriotism  we  seek  to  commemonta. 
government,  to  draw  a  line  between  the  Widi  piercing  eye  had  he  marked  the 
ruler  and  the  people.  One  destiny  awaits  progress  of  ttM9  disease,  and  with  woo- 
both — a  blenaed  mterest  alone  can  insure  drous  skill  he  laid  it  bare  to  the  inspectioa 
fidelity  in  the  officer,  and  bring  prosperity  of  his  countrymen.  Indignant  at  the 
to  the  nation.  It  will  be  a  rare  sight  in  wrongs  imposed  upon  a  ccMoindinff  people, 
the  history  of  the  world,  to  behold  a  gov-  by  an  ungrateful  party,  he  exhibited  ita 
emment,  discrediting,  by  its  acts,  the  enormities  with  an  nnsparing  and  un- 
currency  to  which  it  condemns  its  peo-  pitying  Imnd.  With  witnerinff  sttiie  he 
pie.  Yet  this  was  the  wretched  scheme  exposed  the  dishonesty  of  subiQteni8,aiid 
for  whose  passage  our  poUtical  sabbath  the  connivance  of  superiors ;  the  general 
was  desecrated,  and  which  a  party,  lash-  corruption  that  festered  through  tSe  body 
ed  into  its  support,  and  proudly  clasping  politic ;  the  violation  and  degradation  m 
their  chains  around  them,  heralded  torm  ^te  and  Federal  constitutions.  And  then 
as  a  second  Declaration  of  Independence,  with  burning  eloquence  he  pleaded  for 
It  was  a  fit  conclusion  to  that  folly  which  that  purity  which  once  was  oure— be 
bad  its  commencement  in  the  fraudulent  dwelt  with  fervor  on 

delusion  of  an  exclusive  metallic  cuiren-  c  The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause.- 
cy.  And  it  was  with  charactenstic  fide-  j  j  o 
lity  to  promises,  that  this  party,  which  *-on  that  lofly  patriotism  which  looked 
had  induced  us  to  believe  uiat  a  stream  ever  to  its  countrv's  good,  and  that  high- 
of  gold — reversing  the  laws  of  gravitation  toned  honor  whicn,  in  times  gone  by,  had 
— ^would  fiow  up  the  Mississippi ;  that  been  the  vital  principle  of  our  lepuUie. 
every  "  sunny  fountain  "  would  "  rpll  Nor  did  he  pleaid  in  vain.  Roused  by  un* 
down  its  golden  sands,"  to  say  nothing  numbered  wrongs,  and  disenchanted  of 
of  a  private  Pactolus  for  every  neighbor-  the  spells  of  their  deceivers,  the  Ameri- 
hood— should  conclude  the  juggling  scene,  can  people  hurled  from  power  these  poli- 
by  proposing  to  lock  up  the  specie  of  the  tical  debauchees,  who  fwd,  leaving  their 
country  in  strong-boxes,  thence  to  be  country,  "like  a  neglected  mistress,  to 
disbursed  only  to  Uie  faithful  few  who,  in  perish  of  the  diseases  they  had  inflicted." 
accepting  her  offices,  honored  their  A  brighter  day  seemed  to  have  dawned 
country  aild  profited  themselves !  An  upon  the  Republic,  and  under  the  gnkk 
appropriate  corollary  was  furnished  ance  of  our  ^(ood  President,  the  patziot 
in  the  action  of  the  majority  in  Con-  trusted  we  might  once  more  regain  the 
gress,  who  gave  unerring  indications  path  which  leads  to  prosperity,  happiness, 
of  their  fidelity  to  States'  Rights,  their  and  virtue.  In  the  full  accomplishment 
respect  for  the  broad  seal,  and  their  hon-  of  this,  we  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
or  for  the  sovereignty  of  New  Jersey,  in  ment.  Death,  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
the  same  manner  that  we  are  told  the  tory,  struck  down  tlie  chief  magistrate, 
pious  Japanese,  by  trampling  on  its  cross,  ana  the  alternate  appeared  upon  the 
yearly  attest  their  devotion  to  Christianity!  stage,  as  the  farce  comes  to  mitigate  the 
Beyond  the  unmitigated  corruption  of  horror  of  the  tragedy,  and  conclude  the 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  these  spectacle  of  the  evening.  It  is  neither 
constitute  the  most  striking  features — a  our  inclination  nor  intention,  to  dwell  up^ 
deficiency  to  be  ascribed  ratner  to  poverty  on  the  administration  of  one  who,  thouffh 
of  invention  than  lack  of  dcstructiveness  the  acknowledged  child  of  fortune,  could 
— and  in  some  measure  to  a  want  of  ma-  not,  with  any  justice  adopt  the  title, 
terials  upon  which  to  act  The  conque-  (which,  according  to  De  Stael,  Nicholas 
ror  becomes  sated  when  he  has  triumphed  of  Russia  applied  to  himself,)  of  being 
On  every  field,  and  that  party  might  be  **  vn  accident  heureuxy  It  was  a  nd 
well  content  to  fold  its  arms  in  inaction,  day  for  the  Republic,  when  death  and 
after  prostrating  the  currency,  commerce  unholy  ambition  came  to  blast  the  hopes 
and  constitution  of  the  country.  We  are  of  a  great  conservative  cause.  It  was  a 
charitable  enough  to  hope  that  remorse  cruel  blow  to  be  thus  struck  down  "  in 
stayed  the  hand  of  power  from  farther  the  hour  of  might"  by  one  whom  we  had 
deeds  of  ruin :  terror  certainly  had  some  nurtured  and  trusted.  But  it  is  a  proud 
agency  in  producing  a  cessation  of  evil,  consolation  to  remember  that  the  devoted 
The  watchful  sentinels  who  had  pro-  attachment  of  the  Whig  party  to  its  prin- 
claimed  the  aeproach,  and  then  the  actual  ciples,  was  brought  into  bold  and  bean- 
presence  of  the  destroyers,  were  now  for  titul  relief,  by  the  dark  ground  of  its 
the  first  time  heeded.    Foremost  among  misfcMtunes.    We  were  retuiy  at  once  to 
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tcknov^edge  the  error  of  oar  choice —  instant  of  their  discovery,  b8  we  read  that 
equally  prompt  to  defend  the  welfare  of  Baladin  slew  the  traitor,  even  in  the  ban- 
<mr  coantiy  mxn  the  attacks  of  faithless  auet  hall !  If  this  utter  detestation  of 
fnends  or  open  foes.  In  connection  with  deception  sometimes  betrayed  him  into 
this  disastimis  event,  and  sngeested  by  error  and  injustice,  we  may  forgave  the 
it,  we  take  occasion  to  notice  the  charge  fault  for  its  rarity.  It  stands  in  striking 
fteqoently  made  against  Mr.  Pleasants,  contrast  with  that  expansive  charity 
of  being  too  harsh  in  his  commentaries  which  excuseth  every  excess,  and  pai^ 
upon  tmse  who  happened  to  differ  from  dooeth  all  enormities,  in  consideration  of 
his  own,  or  the  views  of  the  party  whom  a  firm  adherence  to  the  Democratic  narty ! 
he  represented.  We  do  not  undertake  It  was  under  the  influence  of^  such 
to  excuse  him  entirely  upon  this  point,  feehnes  as  these,  that  Mr.  Pleasants  re- 
Candor  compelled  himself  frequently  to  moved  to  Washington  in  1841,  and  estab- 
aeknowledge,  that  the  warmth  of  his  lished  the  "  Independent,"  in  connectidi 
temperament  hurried  him  into  injustice  with  Mr.  Edwara  William  Johnston.  H 
of  comment  and  criticism.  But  we  may  is  a  reproach  to  the  Wliig  party  that  this 
safely  assert,  that  the  anger  of  the  ofibnd-  paper  was  not  better  sustained.  Tlie 
ed,  was  never  so  great  as  the  sorrow  o(  nighest  order  of  talent,  and  the  firmest 
the  ofllbnder,  and  a  refusal  to  accept  the  devotion  to  Whig  principles,  were  mani- 
gn&ceful  and  feeling  apology,  which  fested  in  its  conduct.  Disappointed  in 
a  consciousness  of  error  always  induced,  his  just  expectations  of  success,  Mr. 
might  be  taken  as  fair  evidence  that  it  Pleasants  returned  to  Virsrinia. 
was  undeserved.  There  is  another  part  It  must  not  be  supposea  that  in  his  at- 
of  the  charge  which  has  often  astonishcKl  tention  to  federal  politics,  Mr,  Pleasants 
us.  It  is  contended  that  Mr.  Pleasants  forgot  the  claims  oi  his  native  State.  To 
fVequently  forced  individuals  from  the  her  he  clunff  with  filial  zeal  and  un»- 
Whig  ranioB  by  the  bitterness  and  has-  bated  love.  JVIouming  her  decline,  he 
tinees  of  his  paragmphs.  If  such  were  strained  every  nerve  to  awaken  that  sjh- 
the  case,  we  can  only  say,  that  the  con-  rit  which  should  restore  her  former  glory, 
neetion  between  these  gentlemen  and  The  increase  of  facilities  of  intercourse, 
their  principles,  must  have  been  very  improvement  and  extension  of  her  educa- 
sligfat.  That  is  not  the  highest  or-  tional  system,  the  full  development  of  all 
der  of  virtue,  which  cives  way  to  unjust  her  resources,  mental  and  physical,  these 
8UBpici(m; — we  shouM  think  the  thief  had  engaged  his  earnest  thoughts,  and  r^ 
but  a  poor  apology,  who  plead  diat  he  ceived  his  ardent  hopes.  May  we  not 
had  been  induced  to  commit  a  crime,  be-  trust  that  a  few  years  will  witness  the 
cause  its  odium  already  rested  upon  him.  accomplishment  of  all  that  he  labored  so 
Whihit  we  rejected  the  excuse,  we  should  lonff  and  so  weU  to  effect  ? 
commend  the  sanity  which  had  noted  so  (>n  hit)  return  to  Richmond,  Mr.  Plea- 
early  the  proclivitv  towards  evil !  Thus  sants  resumed  the  editorial  chair  of  the 
it  was,  that  Mr.  Pleasants,  ever  watchful,  Whig,  but  was  not  regulariy  employed 
more  readily  perceived  the  symptoms  of  until  the  great  contest  of  1844.  It  was 
pofitical  putrescence,  and  hastened  to  re-  then  that  his  genius  shone  pre-eminently, 
move  tiie  offending  matter.  He  did  not,  He  was  animated  by  a  deep  and  abid- 
perhaps,  come  up  to  the  Machiavellian  ing  confidence,  which  he  shared  in  com- 
Btaodard  of  a  good  party  editor — nor  was  mon  with  the  whole  Whig  party,  that  the 
he  of  that  cokl  and  calculating  nature  hour  of  deliverance  was  at  nana,  that  we 
which  brings  everything  to  the  test  of  were  marching  to  a  victory  of  which  nei- 
poiitical  expediency,  ther  treachery  nor  slander  could  deprive 
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He  was,  in  truth,  the  Bayard  of  the  presH  brilliancy  of  those  articles  which,  passing 

— «nd  when  he  raw  the  Whig  party  from  Hubject  to  subject,  mastered  them 

menaced  by  violence  without,  or  trcach-  all,  and,  a«  with  a  pencil  of  light,  showed 

ery  within,  his  wliole  strength  was  put  how  much  wo  had  to  fear  from  the  resto- 

forth  to  repel  tlie  one  or  cruMh  the  otiier.  ration  of  one  party — all  we  had  to  hope 

His  proud  spirit  could  not  consent  to  par-  from  the  success  of  the  other.     We  mea- 

ley  with  an  enemy  nor  temporize  with  a  sure  the  force  of  our  language  when  we 

traitor,     ticoming  treachery,  and  the  arts  say  that  no  country,  and  no  age,  has  ever 

of  the  demagogue,  he  was  at  no  pains  produced  a  man  better  suited,  in  all  the 

to  conceal  HnX  scorn.     The  keen  bUde  cnscntials,  for  the  conduct  of  a  public 

of  hia  leaentment  descended  upon  the  journal.    To  him  was  given,  in  an  espe- 
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cial  manner,  that  BkiUfol  generalization  the  career  of  John  Hampden  Pleasants. 
which  readily  seizes  upon  the  strong  If  it  has  been  pleasant  to  recount  the  in- 
points  of  a  subject,  that  nappy  condeosa^  cidents  of  a  lite  devoted  to  the  honor  and 
tion  of  thought  which,  as  by  the  dash  wel£uie  of  the  country,  how  sadly  must 
of  a  pen,  extracts  the  substance  of  an  we  approach  the  closing  scene  wmch  de- 
argument,  and  that  pungent  and  epigram-  prived  us  of  the  patriot  Mr.  Pleasants 
matic  terseness  wnich  addresses  itself  continued  to  edit  tne  Whig  until  January, 
so  powerfully  to  every  mind.  In  pathos  1846.  He  had  been  forcra  several  years 
ana  satire  he  was  unri^ed.  Happy  before,  by  pecuniary  embarrassments,  to 
the  statesman  who  won  his  admiration —  dispose  of  his  entire  interest  in  that  paper, 
luckless  the  demagogue,  or  charlatan,  ana  thus  to  relinquish  its  control  at  the 
who  drew  forth  his  ire.  These  powers  moment  when  its  success  should  have 
were  most  conspicuously  developed  in  Uie  rewarded  his  great  exertions  and  hit 
contest  of  1844.  The  heart  warmed  brilliant  talents.  Adversi^  however  could 
with  the  recital  of  the  brilliant  acts  of  the  not  check  his  ardor.  He  had  just  per- 
patriotic  statesman  of  Kentucky,  who  fected  his  arrangements  for  the  establirii- 
had  linked  his  name  with  the  brightest  ment  of  a  new  paper  at  Richmond,  in  con- 
portions  of  our  history ;  or  shar^  his  nection  with  Messrs.  Crane  and  Smith, 
deep  scorn,  as  he  dwelt  upon  the  course  when  the  difficulty  arose  which  tenninar 
of  that  party  wliich  deserted  its  country  ted  in  his  untimely  death.  Whilst  we 
for  a  war^ry  and  a  semblance  of  princi-  forbear,  of  course,  to  express  any  opinion 
pies ;  whose  political  opinions,  even  its  as  to  the  merits  of  that  contioven^,  we 
relimous  tenets,  were  assumed  or  die-  are  left  to  mourn  in  its  result  the  loss  of 
carded  at  will,  and  "  varied  to  each  vary-  one  who,  spite  the  errings  of  human  na- 
ing  clime,"  with  a  rapidity  and  faciUty  ture,  was  the  pride  of  his  country  and  the 
which  has  no  parallel  but  in  the  pious  ornament  of  his  kind — and  to  express 
versatility  of  Napoleon,  shouting  *'  II  our  abhorrence  of  that  savage  code  of 
Allah"  beneath  the  pyramids,  and  con-  honor  which  has  consigned  so  much  of 
fessing  him  devoutly  at  Notre  Dame.  genius  and  greatness  to  the  grave.  The 
The  result  of  that  election,  proving  nation  has  made  numberless  sacrifices  to 
how  powerful  is  an  organization  for  evil,  this  fearful  code,  but  they  will  not  be 
has  made  many  of  his  predictions  matters  wholly  lost,  if  a  Christian  people  will 
of  history ;  and  could  his  life  have  been  unite  to  sweep  from  society  this  relic 
spared,  with  what  terrible  ener^  would  of  a  barbarous  age,  as  little  calculated  to 
he  have  portrayed  their  fatal  fiufillment  promote  its  professed  object  as  were  the 
In  the  restoration  of  this  party  we  have  judicial  combat  and  the  burning  plough- 
found  that  share,  to  test  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 

"  Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe."  ^5?^^^*i^iv  /x,  „„  .^  ^«^«i  ♦i^  ^^ 

It  IS  only  left  for  us  to  record  the  me- 

The  President,  foisted  upon  us  to  suit  lancholy  fact,  that  in  a  rencontze  with 

the  purposes  of  the  hour,  as  the  beggar  of  Thomas  Ritchie,  junior,  John  Hampden 

tiie  Arabian  Nights  was  made  an  empe-  Pleasants  received  a  mortal  wound.    He 

ror  for  a  day,  has  well  sustained  the  part  lingered  for  several  days,  and  expired  on 

assigned  him.     With  a  policy  shaped  the  27th  day  of  February,  1846,  after  an 

by  the  crude  dicta  of  an  irresponsible  exhibition  of  the  most,  noble  fortitude, 

convention,  his  is  truly  a  war  administra-  patience  and,  we  believe  we  may  add, 

tion — war  without  and  war  within— the  Christian  resignation.    The  deep  ffloom 

honor  of  the  country  has  been  maintained  which  hung  over  the  city,  which  had  been 

by  relinquishing  a  **  clear  and  unquestion-  the  theatre  of  his  fame,  measured  the 

able  title"  to  a  nation  whose  bayonets  loss  and  attested  the  sorrow  of  its  people, 

bristle  on  every  strand,  and  whose  can-  A  mighty  concourse,  in  which  party  and 

vass  whitens  every  sea — that  we  might  sect  were  fbr^tten,  assembled  to  moum 

wage  a  less  hazardous  contest  with  a  at  his  obsequies,  tuad  drop  their  tears 

hapless  country,  which  boasts  two  steam-  upon  his  tomb, 

ships,  and  a  few  thousand  ill-clad  soldiers.  ..    ,-,  ..     ^         ,.       .     , 

His  nationality  has  been  exhibited  by  the  "  ^^^  fitly  may  the  stranger  lingering  here, 

creation  of  a  national  debt ;  and,  lider  l^y^""^  ^'*  f^l^"*  ?'"*;•  ^''^^  ^V^ ' 

L-       I  •  A        .         A  ^^  — *^  Pqj  j,^  ^28  Ireedoms  votarr.  one  of  those. 

his  adv.ce    our  Amencan  Congrew,  in  ^be  few  in  number,  who  hTd  not  oW^t 

replacing  die  colonial  system,  has  restored  jj^e  charter  to  chastise  which  she  beetows 

to  Lnfflajid  aU  she  lost  at  Bunker  HiU  on  such  as  wield  her  weapons ;  he  had  kept 

and  York1»wn  !  The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thw  moi 
Thus  far  have  we  traced,  imperfectly,  o*er  him  wept ! 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING* 

BT  TH£  AUTHOR  OF  NOTES  BT  THE  ROAD. 

"To  make  our  coontiy  loved,  our  coun-  he  thinks  of  its  smoky  inland  citie»— 

tijoof^t  to  be  lovely."    This  fine  senti-  bustling  with   hundreds    of  thousands, 

aent  occurs  amid  the  rich  profusion  of  and  making  with  all  their  hands  cloth- 

eievatod  thoughts  that  used  to  fiow  from  ing  for  the  nations   of  the  world ;  be 

the  pen  and  lips  of  Mr.  Burke.    His  eye  thinks  of  its  clustering  villages,  seated 

was  open  to   whatever  was    beautiful,  upon  plains  waving  with  fruitfulncss ; 

both .  in  the   material  world  and  in  the  he  thinks  of  tlie  tSbuAs  winding  among 

world  of  thought.    He  was  not  insensi-  the  hills,  so  as  to  conduct  the  traveler 

hfe  to  that  rich  harmony  which  exists  with  most  ease  and  comfort  from  town 

between  the  two.     Love  for  objective  to  village,  or  from  the  shore  far  on  to  the 

beauty  induced  love  for  what  is  beauti-  quiet  interior ;  but,  most  of  all,  he  thinks 

fbl  or  elevated  in  thought  and  in  pur-  of  its  green  hillsides,  6n  which  great  an- 

poee.     In  the  bosom  of  every  well-dis-  cestraloaks  are  gathering,  and  running 

posed  man,  we  believe  that  this  result  their  roots,  broadly  and  deeply  under  tiie 

will  necessarily  follow ;  but,  more  es-  smooth  grass  land,  and  spreading  out 

pecially  do  we  believe  that  the  more  a  strong  gnarled  branches  to  shelter  Socks 

coantry  be  beautified,  the  more  intense  of  caUle.    Most  of  all,  he  thinks  of  wide 

will  be  the  feelinff  of  its  people,  to  guard  lawns,  stretching  out  in  pleasin?  son- 

iti  honor  and  to  cherish  its  hope.  shine,  and  of  streams  grleaming  through 

The  sentiment  of  Mr.  Burke  is  pecu-  openings  in  the  wood,  and  of  shaded 

Ktfly  an  En^ish  sentiment.    It  is  both  pathways,  and  of  copses  nistling  with 

nderstood  and  acted  upon.    Great  Bri-  game,  and  of  cottages  nestled  m    the 

lain  is  loved  by  its  people,  and  as  it  shade  of  tall  forest  trees.     He  loves  to 

vems  to  us,  in  no  small  measure,  for  its  think  of  those  most,  since  his  tastes  have 

loveliness.   Everywhere  the  Briton  bears  led  him  to  their  adornment  most ;  and 

about  with  him  that  strong  and  steady  having  adorned  them,  he  cannot  help 

and  fearless  love.    He  may  chancy  his  but  think  of  them  lovingly. 

befaits,  his  name,  and  his  nature  almost,  The  English  are  beyond  all  others  a 

in  the  Islands  of  Australia — he  may  lin-  rural  people.    They  love  the  hunt ;  no 

fer  for  years  under  the  soft  skies  of  the  civilized  nation  loves  it  so  well.     They 

Gipe — ne  may  worry  away  his    stout  protect  it  by  law,  and  they  have  made  it 

fiDglish  frame  under  the  tropical  influ-  venerable  and   respectable    by   custom. 

Moes  at  Jamaica ;  or  he  may  change  co-  They  love  all  the  athletic  sports  of  the 

kr,  and  grow  hollow-eyed,  and  meagre,  country ;  above  all,  they  love  to  adorn 

ttd  irascible  under  the  fierce  suns  of  their  country  homeo  and  landscape. 

Hindostan,  yet,  ever  through  it  all,  his  Have  they  not  in  this  chosen  the  best 

thoughts  lean  homeward,  and  his  heart  way  to  make  their  country  lovely  ? 

yeaniB  for  that  little  cluster  of  islands  in  To  make  a  country  lovely,  it  must  be 

the  sea,  which  lingers  in  his  imagination  beautified ;  and  how  shall  it  be  beautified  ? 

—green  and  beautiful.    This  beauty,  or  Cities  may  be  built,  with  splendid  streets 

this  greenness,  is  something  about  which  opening  a  wide    vista  through  thom  ; 

\m  hand,  or  their  hands,  have  been  ac-  temples  or  churches  may  be  erected  with 

tife increasing  it  ago  by  age,  year  by  centuries  of  toil ;  or  galleries  of  art  may 

year,  day  by  day.     So  it  has  become  tlic  be  gathered  from  more  gifled  nations — 

BMve  his  own ;  and  ho  it  is,  that  he  loves  but  in  these  events  it  soonis  to  us  that  love 

it   and    cherishes    it  tlie    more.       lie  for  the  individual  objects,  for  the  tlreet*, 

tiiinkg  of  its  great  towns  lying  along  for  the  temI)ic^:,  for  the  Ftiituary,  is  scpara- 

the  shores,  busy  with  trade,  and  sending  bio,  and  naturally  from  that  of  country. 

ibips  to  the  farthest  waters  of  the  ocean ;  Any  one  or  all  of  the  same  objects  may  be 
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easily  produced  in  other  lands.      The  He  stands  upon  the  green  hill*s  lighted 

street  will  offer  as  fine  a  vista  at  St.  brow, 

Petersburg  as  at  Dnblin  ;  the  temple  And  sees  the  world  at  smiling  peace  below, 

may  have  as   gorgeous  a   vaulting  at    Hamlet  and  farm 

Venice,  as  on  Ludgate  Hill ;  the  statuary  rrn    ri_     i        , 

may  stand  as  well  on  its  pedestal  in  the  ,  ,^^^  Frenchman  s  country  attachment 

gallery  of  the  Vatican,  as  on  its  pedestal  belongs  to  the  gaiety  and  glitter  of  cities  ; 

m  Buckingham  Palace.  ^®  ^^P^^  >?^?^  o^  2fl  belle  France,  but 

But  what  wiU  be  said  of  adaptation  of  ^®  ^^P^y  belongs  only  to  the  teeming 

wood  to  a  particular  lawn,  of  cottage  to  vineyard,  as  supplving  the  luxuries  of 

chff;  of  a  sheet  of  water  to  a  particular  *°®  ?*P*^''  *"«  ^  &e  sunny  heavens  as 

belt  of  copse  ?    Embellish  once  the  na-  making  a  warm  and  gentle  canopy  for  hie 

tural  features  of  a  country,  and  the  em-  <**j;Sf  >  and  his  song,  and  his  loves, 

hellishment  becomes  a  part  of  the  conn-  ^^^^^  itahaii  and  Spaniard  dreams  awajr 

try's  beauty,  having  an  agreement  and  ^^«  ""^^^  ^^  ^^^"^Y!  ?^  gorgeous  edi- 

harmony  with  its  3imate7and  soil,  and  fices,--looking  upon  living  pictures  and 

outline,  that  can  no  more  be  established  speaking  statuanr ;  and  the  German  for- 

elsewhere  under  tiie  isame  appearance,  gets  the  music  of  morning,  and  the  open 

than  Adrian  could  transport  the  vale  of  sky  and  forest  boughs,  m  the  sounds  tlat 

Tempe  to  the  edge  of  the  Campagna/  ^^  .,^rt  has  nmde  so  wonderful  in  the 

Would  it  notthen  seem  that  it  is  the  P^^[*^"«  *"^  the  gardens  of  cities, 

surest  way  to  make  a  country  lovely,  to  ^^^  English  then  being  foremost  in  the 

beautify  it^  natural  features  ?  possession  and  exercise  of  a  rural  teste. 

We  notice  again  how  this  rural  trait  ^J}^  ^°  oeing,  as  a  nation,  inheritors  from 

in  the  Briton'sTove  of  country,  has  im-  them--at  least  of  literature  and  language, 

nsed  itself  upon  his  habitual  thought,  —the  mquiry  becomes  interesting,  as  to 

uns  through  the  whole  of  English  ^^^^  ^^r  their  moral  taste  maintains  its 

literature— a  bright,  rich  vein,  that  we  existence  on  this  side  the  water,  and 

would  no  more  wish  to  see  withdrawn  or  ^hat  are  the  means  of  its  promotion  and 

diminished,  than  the  rural  beauties  them-  development    Have  we  thus  far,  and  m 

selves  destroyed.    In  British  Chronicles  this  respect,  assimilated  to  the  mother 

of  old  day  it  shows  itself,  in  all  its  bal-  country,  or  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe? 

lad  poetry,  and  forms  the  chiefest  charm  ^PJ!®  ^^  ^  ^^t  little  doubt,  that  unbl 

of  much  of  the  writing  of  our  time,  within  a  very  recent  pcnod,  if  at  all,  any 

Even  now,  at  hand,  and  under  our  eye,  is  ^g^^d  was  had  to  a  cultivation-^yrte- 

this  illustrative  passage  from  the  passion-  "l^tic  and  general--of  the  rural  features 

ate  poem  of  the  New  Timon :-  «^  the  counfry.    It  was  but  natural  to 

'^  expect  indeed  that  a  new  people,  cleanng 

Behold  the  sun !— how  stately  from  the  their  way  in    a  strange  world,  should 

East,  direct  their  first  effort  to  the  achievement 

Bright  from  Gods  presence  comes   the  of  position  and  influence,  without  any  par- 

Twu  J       k!  ^II^!   fK-*   m;«H ticular  regard  to  a  cultivation  of  those 

Decked  as  beseems   the    mighty  one  to  .     .         ,  p  ,         «.«.         .    .          ... 

^jjQjjj                          °    '  tastes  which  modify,  only  insensibly  as 

Heaven  gives  the  charge  to   hallow  and  it  were,  the  general  character. 

illume  !  The  epoch,  however,  seems  to  be  op- 
How  a8  he  comes,— through    the  Great  preaching,  if  not  already  reached,  in  the 

Temple,  Earth,  older  states,  where  the  people  are  fallhig 

Peals  the  rich  jubilee  of  grateful  mirth  !  back  upon  the  cultivation  of  such  tastes 

The    infant    flowers   their    odour-censers  as  a  means  of  enjoyment.     And  the  issue 

swinging,  between  the  rural  habitude  and  loves. 

Through  ai8l6d  glades  Air's  anthem-chorus  ^^^  ^ome  by  blood  from  Anglo-Saxon  an- 

tiTui    ^"!S'"S»           1 1.,.  J    If..     ,  cestors,  and  the  gayer  and  more  excita- 

,  ^"mH  ,ir."Jhr.Wv  ll'^i,  S.1U  »L.°r-  blc  attikctionf.,  wlich  the  example  of  the 

Itich  and  alone  the  sky-lark  halts  above,  /-i     ..       ^  i    •!•        ir       a          ^  j     ^ 

High,  o'er  the  sparkling  dews,  the  glitter-  Continental  cities  offers  to  our  adoption, 

in?  corn.  is  already  started. 

Hvmns  his  frank  happiness  and  hails  the  Are  we  to  be  as  a  people,  lovers  of 

morn  !  cities,  witii  their  festivities,  their  crowds, 


•  T:u«  ljni>cr9r  Adrian,  in  the  height  of  his  power,  built  a  vast  villa  at  Tivoli — intending 
r:'i>rothicc  in  it  all  the  beauties  he  had  seen  upon  his  many  travels — amone  other  things 
>  \  alv'  of  Tempt.*,     ilo  indeed  led  a  brook,  in  imitation  ot  Pcnens,  through  a  volley,  hot 
0  Ivauiy  of  ThessaJy  is  not  there. 
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their  habits,  fheir  dissipations,  or  are  onr  work,  which  would  teach  whoever  read, 
stronger  desires  to  rest  in  the  op^n  coun-  that  the  business  of  improving  countnr 
try,  beantified  by  our  hands,  and  knit  to  estates,  and  of  making  them  beautiful, 
car  hearts  by  that  dearest  of  all  English  was  an  art;  an  art  simple  indeed  in  its 
words — ^home  ?  rules,  but  an  art  to  be  studied  and  reflect- 
As  an  index  of  the  tide  that  opinion  is  ed  upon;  and  practiced,  if  practiced  at 
teeming  to  take  in  these  matters,  we  all,  with  great  circumspection,  and  marc 
note  with  hearty  good  will  the  second  ap-  than  all  con  amore. 


tU  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  subject  before  untreated  of  in  the  country; 

this  work,  a  few  years  back,  wo  are  not  but  its  size  did  not  prevent  the  millionaire, 

tware  that  any  American  book  existed,  who  had  an  estate  to  embellish,  from 

which  was  devoted  to  the    subject  of  buying  it ;  nor  did  its  style  prevent  him 

Ltndscape  Gardening.    There  seemed  to  from  reading  it.    And  he  would  uncon- 

be  a  general  apathy  m  regard  to  the  mat-  sciously  fincffrom  it,  that  there  existed  in 

ter-— certainly,  so  far  as  one  might  judge  respect  to  the  art  a  certain  standutl  of 

fRHD  any  literary  development.  beauty,  and  that  in  so  far  as  he  con- 

A  few  men  of  taste,  in  the  neighbor-  formed  to  that  standard,  his  estate  would 

hood  of  our  cities,  and  along  the  sliores  be  beautiful ;  and  that  in  so  far  as  he 

of  our  eastern  lake  and  river  waters,  had  differed  in  his  arrangements,  he  would 

indeed  at  an  early  period  built  nretty  re-  so  far  fall  short  of  teauty.     He  would 

adences,  or  laid  out  lawns,  ana  planted  find  perhaps,that  the  Ion?  white  colonnade 

thrabbeiy.    Although  they  were  looked  which  hb  had  so  much  admired,  so  far 

upon  admiringly,  stiH  they  were  regarded  from    being  in  the    proposed  situation 

as  elegant  extravagances  brought  home  beautiful,  would  bo  only  a  gross    de- 

fiom  foreign  travel,  and  not  to  be  criticised  formity. 

except  upon  economic  principles.  As  There  chanced  to  be  some  very  credit- 
vmlth  accumulated,  its  possessors  sought  ably  executed  wood-cuts  in  the  volume, 
out  means  for  its  manifestation.  The  which  presented  palpably  to  the  eye  the 
English  country-seat  would  naturally  oc-  truths  that  might  have  escaped  the  in- 
cur to  a  people  whose  reading  was  fcng-  different  observer,  under  the  old  form  of 
Bah  reading.  Unfiortunntoly,  in  too  many  type.  Pictures,  in  the  pictorial  age, 
instances,  the  country  residence  was  do-  could  not  have  been  enlisted  to  better 
eided  upon,  and  built  without  proper  con-  purpose  ;  and  Sir  Uvedale  Price  might 
■derationof  the  ends  of  such  a  residence,  fiave  plead  for  the  picturesque  in  vain, 
er  without  any  appreciation  on  the  part  when  a  mere  wood-engraver  would  tuni 
of  its  owner  of  the  rural  life,  and  rural  the  taste  of  the  day. 
beauties,  whicli  alone  could  make  it  de-  Mr.  Downing's  book  became  a  fashion- 
rirable.  TTie  consequence  was,  that  able  book;  happily  it  did  not  sufl^r  by 
toleiidid  city  houses  began  to  appear  in  the  event.  It  airected  fashionable  taste, 
the  depths  of  the  country,  and  city  archi-  and  people  talked  of  lawns,  and  archi- 
tecture, which  midit  have  been  creditable  traves,  and  mullions,  and  proprieties  of 
in  its  place,  lost  all  its  own  beauties  in  the  style,  who  never  heard  of  Vitruvius  or 
novel  situation,  besides  destroying  the  mr.  Brown.  Critical  remarks  along  the 
character  of  tlio  lanrl^cane  that  lay  about  Hudson  began  to  be  guardefl  by  a  sem- 
it  Possibly  some  strolling  Englisli  gar-  bianco  of  connoisseursliip,  and  those  who 
dener  would  be  secured  for  consultation,  had  estates  to  Iwaulify  set  tlioinselves  to 
but  the  meanrt  of  judging  of  the  success  work  in  earnest,  to  arrive  at  that  strange 
of  his  plan?  were  exceedingly  liinitod.  iijrnis  falum^- — good  taste.  With  Mr. 
Pew  Iniew  the  right  stand:ird  of  compjiri-  Downing  as  instructor,  they  were  sub- 
•on,  if  Huch  existed  ;  fewer  still,  h:id  siu-h  jocted  to  cprtain  limits,  which  even  the 
pducational  idoas  of  the  art,  asto  Ik?  ahlo  man  fiuiiiliar  with  no  lKK)ks  hut  day- 
to  judge  of  a  plan  /)rr  sc.  In  conseciiience,  Inwks,  could  readily  undtTstJUid. 
no  jtidgment  was  held,  and  the  fnrt  that  a  Enormities  in  arcliiterture  began  to  b«» 
lawn  or  a  garden,  or  walks,  had  been  ar-  less  rare  ;  in  short,  ewr}  one  must  liavt* 
mn*»<rHl  under  the  sujwrvision  of  a  British  seen  the  manifest  improvement  which 
e)-e,  won  an  imprimatur  of  excellence.  has  taken  place  within  a  fi^w  years  past : 
It  is  iK^edless  to  say  what  deformities  and  we  are  dispoR^d  to  attribute  no  small 
ijr?w  out  of  such  a  state  of  things,  and  slian?  of  the  rrodit  of  this  change  to  the 
liow  opportune  was  the  appearance  of  a  lxx)ks  of  Mr.  Downing. 
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His  treatise  embraces  historical  no-  over  most  parts  of  contmental  Europe, 

tices,  a  consideration  of  the  beauties  of  Who,  that  has  wandered  through  the 

the  art,  the  mana^ment  of  plantations,  rich  alleys  of  the  Prater  at  Vienna,  or  of 

with  description  of  trees  andf  vines,  the  tiie  palace  gardens  at  Potsdam,  but  cher- 

managemcnt  of  ground  and  walks,  and  ishes  deep  and  abiding  love  for  the  forms 

finally,  observations  upon  rural  architec-  of  the  ola  school  ? 

turc  and  embellishments.  The  Jardin  Anfflais  is  essentially 

Merely  technical  landscape  gardening  irregular,  and  adapted,  of  course,  to  irre- 
is  a  thin^  of  recent  date,  and  the  word  gular  surface.  As  such,  it  is  peculiarly 
is  English  only,  belonging  to  a  compara-  adapted  to  English  landscape.  Its  origin 
tively  late  epoch.  But  gardening,  as  as  an  art,  belongs  to  the  age  of  Queen 
signifying  enrichment,  and  cultivation,  Anne.  It  had  been  shadowed  out  indeed 
making  beauties  of  the  landscape,  is  as  before.  Milton,*  in  the  time  of  Charles 
old  as  me  days  when  men  "digged  a  ditch  II.,  had  written  of  its  beauties ;  and  Bar 
and  planted  a  hedge  "  in  Galilee  ; — nay,  con,  before  him,  had  hinted  at  the  poem- 
it  is  as  old  as  E&n  itself.  And  some  bili^  of  making  more  beautiful  gardens, 
writer  has  beautifullv  spoken  of  man's  than  by  mere  knots  of  foliage  and  formal 
vearnings  towards  that  primal  garden  avenues.f  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
beauty.  The  memory  ot  its  loveliness  Pope's  stinging  couplets,  in  ridicule  of 
has  never  forsaken  him,  but  hangs  like  a  Sir  Vito's  taste,  and  whoever  has  a  love 
perfume  upon  his  soul.  for  the  subject,  may  derive  much  sound 

In  every  age,  he  has  contrived  conn-  advice  from  a  new  reading  of  his  *  Wind- 

terfeits  of  Eoen ;  in  Babylon,  the  king  sor  Forest.'    Addison,  too,  added  his  hap- 

made  hanging  gardens,  m  which  lofly  py  irony  to  the  satire,  and  the  result  was 

trees  grew  far  over  the  houses  of  the  that  Sir  Vito's  nodding  alleys,  and  the  laby- 

city  *,  gardens  lay  near  unto  Jerusalem ;  rinths  of  Hampton  Court,  ceased  to  be  mo- 

and  not  until  its  city  liad  fallen,  did  they  dels  of  the  gardening  taste, 

become  the  barren  places  they  are  now ;  In  those  days,  Marlborough  achieved  his 

the  towns  of  Damascus  hold  a  lingering  victories  on  the  Continent,  and  had  gained 

existence  yet,  and  sweep  their  clustering  tiie  crowning   one  of  Blenheim,  when 

cypress  boughs  in  the  bright  waters  of  the  Parliament  of  Britain  voted  him  the 

Abana  and  I^arpar.  old  park  at  Woodstock  for  a  heritage. 

Though  the  old  villas  around  Rome  Scott's  novel  will  have  made  the  park 
are  wrecks,  and  the  temple  of  Adrian  has  familiar  to  every  reader.  The  old  hunt- 
nothing  but  a  tiny  brook,  and  a  few  tall  ing  lodge  was  now  to  come  down,  and  a 
solitary  evergreens,  to  mark  it ;  though  palace  to  be  built,  and  lawns  opened,  and 
Bais  is  desolate,  and  where  the  stately  the  work  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brown, 
empress,  the  guilty  mother,  sat  upon.  He  wn«?  a  clumsy  man,  but 'gigantic  in 
Cape  Mysene,  in  her  gardens,  looking  on  his  sc.mes;  and  there  is  now  in  the 
her  triremes  in  the  Day,  there  is  now  park  a  sheet  of  water,  which  might  be  the 
nothing  but  the  stout  leaves  of  the  agave,  Thames  at  Richmond,  placed  there  by 
and  a  few  wild  fig  trees — yet  the  old  his  labors.  An  elegant  bridge  of  a  hun- 
love  of  gardens  is  living ;  modem  villas  dred  feet  span,  was  tiirown  over  its  nar- 
keep  up  stately  pretensions,  and  every-  rowest  part,  and  there  are  summer  pavil- 
where  people  crowd  over  the  lawns,  and  ions  in  the  buttresses,  approachable  only 
luxuriate  m  the  shade  of  tre^s.  There  by  marble  steps  from  the  water,  remind- 
never  was,  there  never  can  be,  a  people  ing  strongly  of  Venice, 
who  did  not  and  will  not  love,  in  some  Mr.  Brown's  plans  were  not  after  the 
shape,  the  beauties  of  a  garden.  old  angular  method,  but  their  fault  was 

AncienUy,  it  appears  that  most  efibrts  stifihess  and  lack  of  variety.    NeverUie- 

toward  the  advancement  of    landscape  less,  he  acquired  a  princely  fortune,  in 

took  geometric  forms,  though  we  haroly  the  practice  of  his  art,  and  had  no  consi- 

think    that  there  were  not  occasional  derable  rival,  until  the  time  of  Repton. 

diversions  from  this  method.    Certainly  The  works  of  this  last  writer  upon  land* 

some  remnants  of  the  old  villas  about  scape  gardening,  with  colored  illustia- 

Rome  would  indicate  a  great  variation  tions,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  things 

from  this  style.      However  this  may  be,  of  the  kind  existing.    Mr.  Loudon,  a  late 

we  are  very  loth  to  consider,  with  Mr.  distinguished  Encyclopedist,  is  the  author 

Downing,  the  geometric  style  as  an  ex-  of  the  most  popular  English  works  in 

ploded  style.    It  still  lives  flourishingly  reference  to  the  art. 


*  Description  of  £deo,  in  Paradife  Lost.  f  Bacon's  Eisaj  on  Gardening. 
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And  here  it  is,  we  take  up  the  eabject  valuable  in  the  volume,  and  pass  from  it 
with  Mr.  Downing ;  not  yielding  to  him  with  pleasure  to  what  the  author  is  pleas- 
one  whit  in  love  of  the  beauties  of  which  ed  to  say  about  woods  and  walks, 
be  writes,  however   much  we  yield  to  And  first  of  woods  and  plantations ; 
him   in  other  things.     He  gives  us  a  what  can  be  made  of  them  in  adorning 
chapter  upon  the  essentials  of  the  art.  our  country?    In  reply,  as  connected 
It  is  a  good  chapter  in  its  way,  and  covers  with  this  art,  nearly  everything, 
the  ground,  as  well  as  the  ground  can  be  Our  author,  in  speaking  of  plantations, 
covered  by  maxims  and  dennitions.    He  keeps  up  the  distinction  between   the 
gives  us  as  types,  the  graceful  and  the  picturesque  and  the  graceful.    Though 
picturesque    school,  each    requiring  in  the  distinction  is  evident,  it  does  not  ap- 
their  development,  unity,  harmony,  and  pear  to  us  to  be  essential  to  a  nice  un- 
variety.     We  do  not,  indeed,  consider  it  derstanding  or  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
essential  that  the  distinction  between  the  ties  of  wo<^and. 

picturesque  and  the  graceful  should  be  Discarding  then,  for  the  time,  this  dis- 

maintained  either  in  treatise  or  in  prac-  tinction,  let  us  consider  what  landscape 

tice.     Still  Mr.  D.  has  clearly  stated,  beauties  belong  to  trees,  and  what  are  tne 

a.nd  made  the  beauties  of  each  fully  ap-  means  of  their  development  upon  our 

parent.     And  he  has  as  clearly  demon-  surface  of  country,  and  with  our  abund- 

strated  the  necessity  for  what  he  terms  ant  syha. 

Unity  and  variety — things  which  must  At  the  outset,  a  very  great  difference 

l>e  comprehended  by  a  man  of  taste  in  is  apparent  between  the   condition   of 

the  matter  on  mere  suggestion,  and  which,  things  in  England,  from  which  we  derive 

"We  fear,  a  man  without  taste  could  not  the  rules  and  practices  of  this  art,  and 

lie  made  to  comprehend  by  a  folio  of  de-  tiie  condition  of  things  with  us,  where,  in 

xnonstrative  analysis.  common  with  Mr.  Downing  and  every  man 

But  let  us  inquire  what  is  tliis  art,  es-  of  taste,  we  are  hoping  to  see  the  art 

sentially  thus  reduced  to  nice  and  deter-  engrafteid.    In  Great  Britain,  the  land, 

minate  laws?    What  is  this  Jardin  An-  and  by  consequence  the  management  of 

glais,  which  has  now  its  representative  landscape,  is  in  the  hands  of  men  of 

%bout  all  the  Courts  of  Europe ;  this  na-  wealth,  whose  education  induces  love  for 

toral  style  of  English  Gardening,  which  cultivating  beauty  in  nature,  and  whose 

belongs  to  the  little  yard  by  a  laborer's  means  enable  them  to  accomplish  it  on  a 

cottage,  and  as  much  to  the  estate  of  his  grand  scale. 

Grace  of  Athol  ?  With  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  land- 
It  is   exceedingly  difficult  to  define,  scape  is  in  the  hands  of  those  possessing 
Mr.  D.  has  wisely  avoided  the  attempt,  little   wealth,  who  cultivate  the  land  for 
yet  none  can  leave  his  book  without  a  a  livelihood.    At  t!ie  same  time,  it  must 
very  clear  idea  of  what  this  art  of  modern  be  remembered,  that  the  mere  parks  in 
XAndscape  Gardening  essentially  is.     If  England  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to 
'We  were  to  hazard  the  trial  of  defining,  the  amount  of  surface  which  is  under 
we  would  say  it  was  the  art  of  making  consUint  cultivation ;  and  that  the  nice 
natural  landscape  l)eautiful.    It  may  be  taste  which  the  English  possess  in  rural 
suggested   that  landscape  is  by  nature  matters  is  as  appjirent  in  the  manage- 
bcautiful,  which  is  certainly  as  true  as  ment  of  cultivat(»d  propt^rty,  as  in  the 
that  it  can  at  times  be  made  more  beauti-  management  of  the  merely  ornamental 
fill  by  art,  and  it  is  this  excess  of  l)eauty  portions  of  tlie  estate.     The  hedges,  the 
the  art  under  notice  claims  to  produce,  gjitos,  the  belts  of  trees,  the  laborer's  cot- 
and  it  is  in  it.*<  production,  that  it  claims  tajres  with  their  gardens,  all  l>ear  impress 
a  rational  triumph.  of  the  sjime  han<l  that  conducts  the  ap- 
We  might  say  again,  employing  the  proarh-way,  through  its  magnificent  en- 
Greek  tr'nn,  that  it  consisted  in  the  as^h'.-  trance,  ovt-r  rolling  nark-Ian*!,  to  the  ba- 
/tVrff/*  arranjji^mnnt  of  natural  grounds;  ronial  mansion.     Nor  in  the  farm-land 
but  after  nil  it  is  hut  a  silly  work  to  at-  prnpor,  with  all  it-^  little  l)eauties,  is  util- 
temfit  definition  of  what  can   l>o   made  ity  sacrificed  to  appearance  ;  any   one 
much  more  plain    by   illustration;  and  who  is  familiar  with  the  immense  product 
hence  it  is.  that  we  considcT  the  chapter  of  their  land  must  ha  convinced  of  this, 
on  the  Iwauties  and  I'ssentials  of  tlu?  art,  Indtrd  it  is  generally  true,  that   where 
in  the  Iwok  before  us,  one  of  the  l«»ast  cultivation  is   highest,  there  is  most  ot 

•  A  hard  English  word,  derived  from  the  Greek  vvord,>jJo|u.a»,  *'  to  please/' or  rather, 
perhaps,  from  aiVdavofXcu,  "  delicately  to  perceive." 
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landscape  beanty.  Who  has  not  heard  dell,  which  would  not  be  available  for 
of  that  view  from  Richmond  HiU— cover-  tillage :  could  the  oldest  professor  of 
ing  the  gardens  of  the  neighborhood  of  lan£cape  gardening  arrange  it  better  for 
the  metropolis,  with  the  Thames  winding  beautiful  effect  ?  Perhaps,  however, 
silverly  among  them  ?  No  part  of  Eng-  with  a  uniform  surface,  and  with  no  un- 
land  is  more  destitute  of  rural  beauty,  tillableland,he  chooses  to  scatter  it  about, 
and  in  a  lower  state  of  cultivation,  thiud  In  that  event  he  will  naturally  wish  a 
a  large  portion  of  the  county  of  Durham,  belt  to  shelter  his  fields  from  northern 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Dartmoor  winds.  Mr.  Repton  could  not  imagine  a 
forest  in  Devonshire,  of  the  heaths  of  better  disposition.  He  will  wish  a  shel- 
Derbyshire,  and  of  the  yet  undrained  ter  in  each  of  his  fields  for  season  of  pas- 
fens  of  Lincolnshire.  Neatness  and  or-  ture,  or  if  his  pasture  land  is  distinct,  he 
der  are  essential  to  the  beauty  recogniz-  will  wish  it  to  have  its  quota  of  shade, 
ed  by  the  art  we  are  considering,  and  For  this  purpose,  he  will  leave  such  trees 
thorough  cultivation  is  always  attended  as  seem  to  be  strongest,  he  will  leave 
by  those  elements  of  beauty.  They  them  upon  gentle  eminences,  he  will 
may  exist  indeed,  as  in  Belgium  and  Hoi-  leave  them  very  certainly  about  the  brook, 
land,  without  Uiomore  attractive  features  where  his  cattle  go  al  noontide  to  drink, 
of  landscape,  but  in  both  these  cases,  it  is  and  to  bathe  their  Hmbs.  Could  Mr.  Cres- 
owing  very  much  to  uniformity  of  sur-  wick  fancy  a  better  picture,  or  Mr.  Gilpin 
face.  Every  one  will  recur,  in  this  con-  ever  have  contrived  a  better  situation  of 
nection,  to  the  rich  landscape  in  the  wood?  And  those  proud  old  single  trees, 
neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Boston,  per-  which  the  farmer  leaves  here  and  there, 
haps  the  most  richly  tilled  district  in  the  hoping  by  and  by  for  ship-knees :  are 
Union.  there  any  more  beautiful  objects  in  any 

It  is  then  apparent  that  thorough  cul-  landscape  ?    And  the  thinning  of  some 

tivation  is  no  foe  to  a  pursuit  of  the  art  young  thicket,  in  the  hope  that  the  trees 

under  notice.    This  fact  is  of  vast  im-  may  shoot  out  lateral  branches  for  timber, 

portance,  in  furthering   an  encourage-  is  it  not  the  veiy  thinning   that  Mr. 

inent  of  the  art  in  this  country.     We  Downing  would  advise  upon  principles  of 

wish  that  Mr.  Downing  had  given  more  taste  ?    Indeed  it  is  true  that  the  parks  of 

prominency  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  as  England  are  in  many  instances  the  most 

influencing  in  the  strongest  way  those  in  profitable  part  of  a  nobleman's  estate. 

whose  keeping  our  landscape  lies.     We  And  the  more  the  disposition  of  wood  is 

wish  that  he  had  demonstrated  more  forci-  conformable  to  the  rules  of  picturesque 

bly  the  truth,  that  the  order  essential  to  or  graceful  grouping,  the  better  timber 

perfect  cultivation,  is  one  of  the  boldest  does  it  make. 

features  of  the  art  of  making  landscape        Again,  our  farmer  of  small  means,  will 

beautiful,  and  that  the  unity,  and  harmony,  wish  his  fruit  trees.    Prudence  will  tell 

and  variety,  of  which  he  speaks,  are  ne-  him  to  put  his  orcharding  near  his  door. 

oessary,  every  one  of  them,  to  a  full  de-  Perhaps  he  will  arrange  it  immediately 

velopmcnt  of  the  agricultural  resources  around  his  house.    If  he  wishes  some 

of  any  particular  district.    It  is  in  an  fruit,  he  perhaps  trains  the  limbs  of  a 

economic  view  that  the  subject  must  be  favorite  peach  or  apricot  upon  the  walla 

presented  to  our  landholders ;  not  in  that  of  his  cottage  ;  it  has  the  same  elements 

higher  economic  view,  which  recognizes  of  beautj^— -that  yielding  fruit-bearer — 

the  cultivation  of  the  sentiment  of  beauty,  with  the  Gloire  de  France,  beside  fumish- 

as^ne  of  tlie  noblest  pursuits  of  which  ing  him  with  grateful  supplies  for  his 

the  human  soul  is  capable;  but  there  table.    He  will  plant  a  cherry  at  his 

must  be  such  a  view  of  the  subject  pre-  door,  that  the  birds  may  be  frighted  by 

rented  as  will  satisfy  landholders  that  the  noise  of  his  children ;  perhaps  he  will 

their  crops  shall  be  nothing  less,  though  plant  beside  it  a  favorite  apple  that  he 

their  farm  is  ten  times  as  beautiful.  may  guard  it  with  care ;  may  be  he  will 

And  here  we  come  back  to  that  great  have  put  down  a  slip  of  a  grape-vine  in 

featurcoflandscapebeftuty— wood.  Every  the  rich  earth  at  its  root,  ana  the  vine 

farmer  must  have  his  patch  of  woodland,  grows  and  clambers  from  apple  to  cherry, 

It  will  be  most  profitably  situated  near  and  hangs  down  in  festoons,  that  in  sum- 

his  house ;  thus  he  will  have  a  cottage  mer  are  green  with  new  tendrils  playing 

near  a  wood.    For  surface  he  would  pre-  among  the  golden  and  the  crimson  fruit 

fer  that  it  should  occupy  some  steep  hill  of  the  trees,  and  that  in  autumn  are  tense 

side,  some  rocky  height  or  some  rough  with  the  weight  of  purple  clusters,  when 
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Che  fruit  trees  have  nothing  but  leaves,  the  winter  be  without  its  green  things  to 

Jb  there  higher  beauty  than  this  laid  tell  of  greenness  coming  figain :  for  the 

down  in  the  treatises  7  fir,  or  ti^  ivy  vine,  or  the  graceful  pine, 

Afl  for  sylvan  variety,  can  he  not  bring  may  throw  their  cheerful  shadows  over 
home  from  the  wood  a  laurel  (kahnia  la^  the  snow,  or  may  look  with  an  eye  of 
l^oliOj)  and  plant  it,  and  after  a  time  a  promise  into  the  cottage  window — pro- 
root  of  privet,  or  a  fragrant  clethcca  (al-  mise  of  birds — promise  of  a  new  time  of 
nifolia),  or  that  most  sweet  of  our  wood  flowers — promise  of  warmth  afain — pro- 
flowers,  the  azaUa  ?  Can  he  not  put  out  mise  that  tlie  nakedness  shall  not  be 
a  spruce,  or  a  fir,  and  will  their  beauty  be  always,  but  tliat  God,  in  his  own  time, 
less,  that  he  fixids  them  upon  his  own  shall  bring  again  "  seed-time  and  bar- 
grounds  7  vest." 

What  country  presents  a  richer  flora —  Whoever  is  a  lover  of  trees,  and  culti- 

a  richer  arrav  of  foliage  from  which  to  vatcs  the  love,  will  hardly  fail  to  attain, 

choose  7     While  through  all  the  gardens  in  the  grounds  of  his  residence,  to  some 

and  pleasure-grounds  of  England,  they  sort  of  rural  beauty.    The  old  avenue, 

cherish  with  utmost  care  our  beautiful  though  in  many  instances  noble,  is  now 

varieties  of  laurel,  from  the  dwarf,  poi-  nearly  discarded ;  but,  however  planted, 

sonous  kahnia,*  that  infects  our  pasture  wood  must  have  its  charms.     And  we 

land,  to  the  magnificent  flowering  rhodo-  tliiuk  wo  have  shown  that  tlie  natural 

dendron,  and  the  azalias  of  every  color,  disposition  of  agricultural  economy  would 

we  leave  them  in  their  swamps,  and  their  sustain  the  maxims  of  writers  upon  the 

roagh  places  upon  the  hills.     No  sylva  art. 

can  equal  our  own,  in  the  varieties  of  The  great  surface  of  country  over 

ffreen;  and  we  have  an  array  of  frost  co-  which  our  labor  is  diffused,  forbids  at  the 

lors  in  autumn,  which  is  the  wonder  of  the  same  time  nicety  of  cultivation,  and  atp> 

eastern  world.     They  arc  all  available  by  tcntion  to  the  more  available  features  of 

the  humblest  landholder  of  our  country,  woodland  beauty  which  we  have  desig- 

What  more  common,  or  more  beautiful,  nated.     But  American  farmers  are  every 

than  the  red  branches  of  the  sumac,  or  day  learning  that  the  best  economy  is  to 

the  scarlet-tipped  leaves  of  tlie  maple,  or  cultivate  a  small  farm  well,  rather  tliana 

the  berries  of  the  bitter  sweet  vine,  or  the  large   farm  indifferently ;    and    as  this 

deep  crimsom  of  the  winter-bitten  ash  ?  opinion  gains  around,  we  may  hope  to 

\ery  little  surface  will  suffice  to  dis-  see  more  of  the  beauties  developed  which 
play  all  this  variety.  TJiey  may  be  com-  belong  to  our  country. 
oined  in  the  half-acre  at  one's  door.  Our  author  has  full  and  valuable  chap- 
There  may  be  the  light  spray  of  the  birch  tors  upon  the  habits  of  our  native  forest 
tree,  late  starting  in  spring,  but  by  and  by,  trees.  This  is  a  most  interesting  sub- 
as  the  days  grow  warm,  hanging  out  its  ject,  and  one  which  jrossihly  we  may,  at 
graceful  buds  ;  there  may  be  the  glossy-  some  future  time,  consider  by  itself.  A 
leaved  white-barked  poplar,  fueling  tlie  word  or  two,  however,  now,  upon  those 
first  gush  of  southern  air,  and  putting  on  wliich  may  be  made  profitable,  while  they 
its  white  dress,  before  the  snow  is  gone  will  add  to  the  attractions  of  any  country 
from  under  the  northern  shadows  ;  tliere  residence. 

may  be  the  ash-tree,  blossominjj  early  in  Foremost  among  these,  is  the  sugar 

heavy  red  and  speckled  tufts  ;  there  may  maple  (Acer   Saccliarinum),  now  exten- 

be  the  maple,  bursting  out  in  spring  in  sively  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the 

flowers,  that  wear  the  colors  of  its  last  Union,  yielding  abundant    returns.      A 

look  in  autunm;  there  may  Ik?  the  dog-  beautiful  tree  in  itself,  it  oilers  in  general 

wood,  reluctant  to  bud,  and  leafing  out  aspect,  when  |)lanted  in  sugar  groves,  no 

late,  but  afterwards  redeouiing  its  sloth  inc.on>iderable  ad<litiou  tot  he  rural  attrac- 

hy  broad  wiiite  flowers,  and    wlu^n  tliey  tions  of  any  rosidenre.     Nor  is  it  essen- 

liavo  fallen,  turning  on  a  sudden  its  frreen  tial  to  its  success  that   it  be  planted  in 

leaves  into  i«o   many  tongues  of  li;nue  ;  right  lines,  or  equidistnnfly;  nor  will  an 

and  the  oak,  latest  starter  of  all,  yet  re-  intenningling  of  other  trees   to  vary  the 

taining  its  leaves  after  the  color  is  gone,  outline,  harm   in   any  way  its  productive 

and  rustling  its  little  white   storm  ban-  properties. 

ners  in  the  middle  of  winter.     Nor  shall  There  is  l)esid(?,  the  hickory  nut,  offer- 

♦  A  small  variety,  sometimes  called  sheep  laurel,  said  to  be  poisonous,  if  eaten  by 
•hcep. 
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ing  its  annual  tribute,   the  butternut,  beauty  even  in  the    natural    world,  is 

the  chestnut,  and  the  whole  range  of  for-  looked  upon  suBpiciously ;  he  must  have 

est  fruits.  a  bad  heart. 

But  we  will  not  believe  that  this  kind        Our  country  is  as  rich  in  vines  as  in 

of  reasoning  is  necessary  with  most,  to  trees.    There  is  that  richest  of  aU,  (he 

prevail  upon  them  to  plant  trees.    Who  Virgmia  creeper  (Ampelopsis  Hedera- 

that  has  ever  thrown  off  the  restraints  of  cea;,  rarely  seen  in  Europe,  but  with  as 

city  life,  for  ever  so  little  a  space,  does  waving  from  the  branches  of  every  forert, 

not   love  them,  as  companions  and  as  green  as  the  greenest  tree  in  summer, 

friends  ?    Above  all,  who  that  has  spent,  and  glowing  like  a  coil  of  flame  in  an- 

or  is  to  spend,  his  life-time  among  rural  tumn.    There  is  the  English  ivy,  unfor- 

objects,  but  regards  and  cherishes  these  tunately  not  abundant  at  the  north,  bat 

noblest  ornaments  of  nature  f    Who  has  adorning  many  an  old  mansion  of  our 

not  pleasant  recollections  of  lingering  in  middle  States.  Our  author  mentions  it  as 

their  shadows,  or  hopes  of   stretching  growing,  unprotected,  as  far    north  as 

himself  in  the  heats  of  noon-tide  under  Hudson,  and  we  have  ourselves  seen  it 

them?     '*Ayc,  be  sticking  in  a  tree,  above  Inverness,   in  the  Highlands  of 

Jock,"  said  the  old  laird  of  Dumbiedikes,  Scotland ;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  theie- 

on  his  death-bed,  to  his  son,*  *'  it  will  be  fore,  that  with  some  care  of  acclimatioii, 

growing,  when  ye're  sleeping."  it  may  be  made  common  in  New  Eng- 

Plant  your  steep  hill  siacs ;  plant  your  land.    And  who  that  has  a  home  to  make 

rocky  dells ;  plant  where  the  plough  can-  beautiful,  will  not  make  trial  of  this  eT0r- 

not  go,  or  the  scythe.    Or,  if  you  are  in  green  climber  ? 

a  wooded  country,  let  your  wood  stand,        There  are,  besides,  the  honey-snckles, 

where  tillage  would  be  impracticable ;  and  creepers,  and  cUmbing  rose,  which 

leave  lines  of  division  ;  leave  breastwork  would  make  sweet  a  cottage  in  a  wilder^ 

against  the  winds ;  leave  a  forest  lee  for  ness.     Or  if  the  mere  economist  must  aee 

your  cottage.  his  moneyed  profit  in  the  venture — lo,the 

We  must  not  forget  vines.    They  are  parent  of  vines — ^the  grape-bearer  !    It 

not  much  loved  among  us.    Oar  cottages  may  hang  from  his  porch,  it  may  climb 

being  of  wood,  they  promote  decay  where  upon  his  roof,  and  it  will  give  shade  and 

they  clamber.  beauty  and  fruit. 

We  remember  years  ago,  a  favorite  old        No  single  feature  contributes  so  mndi 

vine,  that  covered  with  its  twines,  every  to  the  charm  of  the  English  cottages  as 

pillar  and  projecting  cornice  of  a  familiar  their  vines,  and  one  will  hardly  find  a 

porch.     It  shaded  it  in  summer,  so  that  laborer's  home  in  the  rural  districts  of 

It  was  a  pleasant  lounging-placc  in  the  England,  but  is,  as  in  the  olden  day, 
heats  of  afternoon,  and  we  came  to  love 

its  grateful  leaves,  as  we  loved  the  roof  Quite  o'ercanopied  with  lush  woodbine, 

that  sheltered  us.     And  though  its  beauty  With  sweet  musk-roses,  ahd  with  eglantine, 
was   gone  in  winter,  it  came  again  as 

soon  as  summer  made  it  needful,  as  if        It  is  rare  to  find  a  country  house,  of 

Providence  had  made  it  watchful  of  our  whatever    sort,    without    its    climbers, 

wishes.     But  the  porch  dampened  and  They  give  it  a  home  air ;  the  care  with 

mouldered  under  its  influence,  and  the  fat  which  the  twining  tendrils  are  put  aside 

went  forth  to  pull  down  the  vine.     It  was  from  the  lattice,  tliat  tlie  opening  win- 

a  sad,  sad  sight,  to  see  them  pulling  off  dow   may  not  harm  it ;  the  delicate  lit- 

the  tendrils  where  they  had  clasped  so  tie  aids,  of  strings  or  twigs,  guiding  the 

long ;  it  clung  hard,  and  let  go  its  hold  un-  vine  out  of  hann"s  way — all  speak  for  the 

willingly,  but  it  had  its  revenge,  for  with  purity  of  the  humble  occupants.     When 

the  vine,  the  beauty  of  the  place  was  will  American  ladies  add  to  tlie  graces  of 

destroyed.  their  character,  by  nuch  pursuits  ?  When 

But  fortunately,  humanity  is  now  ripen-  will  they  take  a  pride  in  addincr  to  the 

ing  to  a  proper  sense  of  such  beauties,  attractions  of  their  homes,  by  sncTi  sweet 

and  a  litttle   added  expense  is  counted  devices?     Nor  is  country  residence  es- 

well-bestowed  in  chcrishnient  of  loved  scntial  to  cultivation  of  this   branch  of 

and  familiar  natural  objects.     The  Van-  art.     Very  little  ground  will  nourish  a 

dal   spirit   is  dying,  and  the   man  who  trumpet  creeper,  a  monthly  honey-suckle, 

would,    without     provocation,     destroy  a  clustering  flowered  rose,  or  a  jasmine. 

♦  Scott's  Mid-Lothian. 
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In  making  home  thus  more  attractive,  Somersetshire  have  retained  all  their  fer- 
'vriiSl  not  its  joys  he  pnrer  and  higher  ?  tility,  and  produced  annually  the  fine«t 
Are  not  such  attractions  needed  in  the  crops  of  hay,  witliout  heing  cultivated 
country,  that  every-day  attention  and  for  a  long  series  of  years.  The  Ameri- 
watchfulness  may  relieve  quietude  ?  And  can  agriculturist,  who  wishes  a  pleasant 
are  they  not  needed  in  towns,  to  keep  scene  at  his  door,  may  well  affora  to  take 
one's  soul  familiar  with  the  richness  of  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  have  around 
nature's  provisions,  and  to  wean  from  fes-  his  residence  his  permanent  grass  land, 
tivities,  and  to  prompt  by  a  voice,  uttered  Or  if  it  be  from  natural  obstacles  unfit 
in  the  fragrance  of  tne  flowers — to  thank-  for  the  scythe,  nothing  can  be  more  pic- 
falness?  turesque  (and  we  use  the  word  in  no 

But  we  come  now  to  fields,  and  walks,  technical  sense,)  than  his  flocks  feeding, 
and  water.  The  arrangements  of  great  or  his  cattle  loitering  within  sound  of 
parks  and  lawns  will  always,  in  this  coun-    home. 

try,  thank  heaven  !  belong  to  a  very  few.        In  the  old  way  of  gardening,  terrace 
Not  that  we  do  not  love  them,  and  have    upon  terrace  was  to  be  built ;  and  they 

not  felt  our  souls  rapt  into  a  strange  have  their  beauties.   Versailles  is  proof  of 

ecstasy  of  feeling,  in  wandering  for  hour  this,  whose  terraces  and  clipped  hedges 

upon  hour,  under  the  huge  oaks  of  the  have  made  the  name  of  Le  Notre  as  fa- 

Koyal  Old  Park,  at  Woodstock.    Yet  we  mous  as  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  his  patron. 

Iiave  better  things  in  place  of  them ;  and  The  terrace  is  oftentimes  a  pretty  addi- 

one  is,  social  equality;  and  another  is,  just  tion  to  a  little  out-of-town  villa,  and  they 

division  of  property,  so  that  brother  is  not  may  be  be  made  to  relieve,  or  cover  up, 

set  against  brother;   and  another  is,  a  some  strange  natural  defect  of  surface. 
simple  executive  of  power,  that  does  not        The  aim,  however,  should  be  with  us 

require  immense  lands  to  ennoble  its  simplicity,  as  more  adapted  to  general 

functions,  nor  royal  splendor  to  awe  its  means  of  improvement,  and  safest  from 

subjects.  empiricism. 

There  are,  however,  many    country        Keferring  back  to  American  farm-life, 

lions  with  us,  who  have  broad  fields  to  tliis  simplicity  will  accord  with  it  in  every 

beautify.    Of  surface,  we  have  in  Ame-  respect.    The  house  is  guarded  by  no 

rica  every  variety ;  generally,  however,  series  of  terraces  and  steps — it  is  upon  a 

of  larger  and  more  flowing  outline  than  slight  eminence,  and  a  path  conaucts, 

English  surface.    We  have  much  ex-  amid  trees  and  shrubs,  to  tne  door.    The 

ceedingly  rocky  surface ;  of  this  our  au-  turf,  of  the  softest  kind — white  clover 

thor  says  little.     But  art  may  step  in  will  furnish  the  best  food  for  his  bees, 

here,  to  cast  her  mantle  over  the  rough  The  shrubs  supply  honey  from  their  flow- 

fiicc  of  nature,  and  the  rocks  may  have  ers,  when  the  grass  is  mown.    The  ap- 

their  vines,  or  be  covered  with  the  shade  proach  winds  easily  from  the  door,  avoid- 

of  woodland.    Alteration  of  surface,  in  ing  hillock,  and  tree,  and  soft  ground, 

any  considerable  degree,  seems  to  us  ex-  graceful  in  its  line,  and  the  easiest  for  his 

ceedingly  hazardous  employment.     Na-  cattle.  The  little  field  it  may  lie  through, 

tnre  will  not  be  trifled  with ;  attempt  to  with  its  clump  of  trees,  its  inequalities 

compel  her,  and  she  will  give  you  cold  of  surface,  will  serve  as  pasture  ground 

looks.     She  must  be  won  to  smiles,  like  for  some  favorite  animal.     The    fence 

many  another  dame,  by  flattering  even  that  incloses  the  patch  of  sliubbery  at 

her  apparent  defects.  tlie  door,  is  a  low  hedge  of  thorn,  or  it  is 

As  touching  tlie  pursuits  of  American  made  up  of  branches  of  the  flowering 

country  residents,  it  seems  proper  to  in-  shrubs  tnemsol vcs,  connected  by  a  single 

quire  how  far  the  practices  of  agriculture  barrier  of  trellistd  poles, 
are  at  variance  with  the  art  of  landscape        Ground,  in  itself,  can   appear  in  no. 

gardening,  in  respect  of  surface.  Plough-  way  more  beautiful  than  under  a  rich 

ed  land  is  not  a  very  pleasant  object  to  green  soil ;  extend  it  as  you  will,  diversi- 

Ihe  eye,  but  most  farmers  retain   some  fy  its  surface  as   you  will,  curtail  it  as 

portions  of  their  farms   always    under  you  will,  still  it*»  chiefest  l)oauty  must  be 

grass;    indeed   it  is   douhtfid   if  grass  its  simplest — fresh  verdure.    It  may  have 

land,  by  repeated  top-dressings,  and  oc-  its  little  openings  for  flowers,  its  walks 

casional  harrowings,  does  not  sustain  its  trailing  over  it,  the  black  shadows  of  trees 

productive  qualities  Ixjtter  than  by  pe-  lying  on  it,  or  tlie  more  welcome  shadow 

nodical   ploughings.     It  is  very  certain  of  a  great  rock,  still  its  greenness  is  its 

that  some  of  the    richest  meadows  of  beauty.    To  produce  this,  there  must  be 
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richness  of  soil,  the  best  grasses,*  and  for  exotics,  and   3H>a  have   destroyed   the 

implements,  there  are  needed  only  the  charm  of  the  spot    Nature  will  not  bear 

scythe  and  the  roller.    At  best,  we  be-  tamely  such  afihmt.    You  may  gather 

lieve  it  to  be  impossible  in  this  country  up  the  faUen  leaves,  you  may  lay  down 

to  equal  the  velvety  appearance  of  Eng-  a  modest  foot-way,  and  throw  over  the 

lish  lawns,  either  in  point  of  smoothness  brook  a  rural  bridfi^,  and  you  may  re- 

or  ^eenness.     The  difference  must  be  move  the  broken  branches,  but  if  you 

attributed  to  the  moisture  and  evenness  would  not  ruin  quite  the  air  of  the  spot, 

of  the  island  temperature.  spare  the  wild  honey-suckles — none  of 

Different  surfaces  will  require  totally  your  daffodils  can  make  their    places 

different  treatment ;  our  author  covers  good — spare  the  white  tufts  of  the  anem- 

some  of  these  differences  under  one  or  one,  spare  the  long-leaved  blue  violet, 

other  of  his  two  distinctions  of  style,  spare  the  mosses  that  speckle  the  hill 

Still,  with  whatever  of  maxim  or  book  side,  they  are  better  there  than  all  your 

illustration,  true  landscape  beauty  will  cultivated  grasses, 

assert  its  rights,  and  yield  itself  in  smiles.  In  by  far  too  many  instances  in  our 

only  to  a  suitor  who  brings  an  eye  of  country,  a  great  range  of  gravel  walks  is 

taste  to  the  wooing.    A  rolling,  compa-  laid  out,  without  any  proper  estimate  of 

ratively  even  surface,  may  ]^  treated  the  labor  necessary  to  sustain  them  in 

literally  by  rule,  and  produce  rich  effects,  order,  and,  after  a  few  years,  the  weeds 

just  as  the  fisher  boy  may  take  a  dozen  of  thrust  through,  and  the  turf  runs  over 

roach  or  dace  in  some  open  meadow,  by  the  side— the  order  that  is  essential  to 

following  simply  the  directions  of  the  the  effect  is  gone.    The  shrubs  areun- 

Angler's  Guide.    But  throw  into  the  sur-  trimmed,  the  creepers  run  wild,  and  you 

face  a  bold  cluster  of  rocks,  a  deep  dell,  are  disagreeably  impressed  with  the  poor 

a  scraggy  thicket,  a  shelving  bank,  and  skeleton  of  art  that  nature  is  trying  to 

the  garaener  will  find  his  rules  playing  clothe.    It  should,  therefore,  be  a  princi- 

him  truant,  and  the  quickness  of  his  own  pie  with  every  country  improver — and  it 

eye,  and  the  resources  of  his  own  ima-  is  not  an  unsafe  principle,  whatever  be 

gination  tasked  to  the  utmost,  and  find  the  purpose — ^to  plan  no  more  than  can 

them  yielding  him  after  all  broken  effect  be  thoroughly  maintained. 

Just  so  the  fisher  boy,  wandering  by  some  Mr.  Downing  has  stated  as  one  grand 

wild  brook,  with  reel  and  rod  hunting  the  principle  of  success,  the  recognition  of 

speckled  trout,  will  find  the  throws  taught  art.     but  there  is  great  art  in  not  being 

him  in  his  book  tangling  his  line  in  every  too  artful.    If  there  seems  no  fitness  in 

shrub,  and  his  flies  that  should  skip  the  the  dispositions  of  art,  they  wiU  prove 

ripples,  draggling  the  rough  stones  :  so  only  burlesque ;  and  so  far  as  fitness  is 

he  will  put  away  his  formulas,  and  try  evident,  they  will  charm  even  the  un- 

every  resource  of  his   ingenuity,  and  taught  eye.    Extravagance  is  not  essen- 

after  all,  go  home  with  an  empty  pan-  tial  to  success  in  landscape  gardening; 

nier.  wealth  is  not  essential.    A  true  taste  for 

Take  the  walks  in  a  lawn ;  they  are  the  art,  can  be  as  truly  developed  upon 

led  here  and  there  to  show  richest  views  a  small  farm,  as  in  a  princely  lawn.    It 

of  the  mansion,  and  of  the  distant  scene-  is  this  which  we  wish  were  more  fully  un- 

ry  ;  thus,  at  that  magnificent  seat  of  Blen-  derstood  by  our  landholders.    The  mi»- 

heim,  we  remember  at  one  time  opening  fortune  is,  that  whoever  thinks  himself 

on  one  view,  through  a  long  vista  of  the  able  to  adorn  his  estate  at  all,  or  is  afflict- 

forest  boughs,  the  thin  spire  of  the  Bla-  ed  with  a  whim  of  taste,  imagines  he 

don  churcn ;  at  another  time,  over  lake  must  plant  exotics,  and  have  trimmed 

and  lawn,  and  distant  coppice,  the  brown  hedges,  a  nicely  shorn  terrace  or  lawn, 

tower  of  Hammersford ;  at  another,  the  and  walks  of  garden  precision,  and  eplen- 

rich  turrets  of  a  proud  mansion  in  the  far-  did  gateways,  and  vases,  and  perhans 

off  village  of  Cumnor.    For  the  smooth  China  pagodas,  or  some  other  strangely 

lawn  of  the  wealthy  proprietor,  the  walk  conceivedembellishment  These  all  may 

may    have    perfect  nicety,  and  clipped  be  well  enough,  for  whoever  has  wealth 

edges ;  but  take  the  prim  gravelly  surface  to  sustain  the  character ;  but  it  is  absurd 

into  some  wild  dell,  and  turf  its  edges,  to  suppose  them  essential,  any  one  of 

and  pluck  up  the  wild  grass,  and  put  out  them ;  or  that,  because  enough  wealth  it 

*  The  grasses  commonly  known  as  furze-top,  blue-top,  and  white  clover,  make  the  smooth- 
est sod. 
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to  enauxe  them,  enough  is  and  exotics,  and  more  for  cultivating  and 

Aotjaoneflsed  fiv  puiBuinff  the  art  improving  our  native  shrubs  ;  we  wish 

What,  pimy,  made  the  uindscape  bean-  they  cared  less  for  their  Scotch  gardeners, 

Cjr  in  C6wpeir*s  oldffaiden,  at  Olney,  and  and  depended  more  upon  their  own  eyes 

in  the  orcfaud,  where  he  walked  with  and  hands  ;  wo  wish  they  cared  less  for 

Mn.   tJnwin,  and    in  the    wilderness  the  ridiculous  show  of  gate  lodges,  and 

irime  the  dog  was  buried,  and  in  the  more  about  simple,  tasteful,  rural  en- 

fifllda   of  Sir  John  Thiogmorton,  from  trances,  which  would  serve  some  purpose, 

irUch  he  used  to  look  over  upon  the  pear  as  samples,  at  once  of  beauty  and  utility ; 

flBBt^s  neot  ?    There  were  no  exotics,  no  we  wisn  they  cared  less  about  shaven  turf, 

emoaaly  shaven  terrace,  and  even  the  and  rolled  walks,  and  terraces,  and  Mal- 

tsamplft  waa  a  rode  affiiir,  that  a  carpen-  tese  vases,  and  more  about  the  spirit  of 

ter  could  make;  and  the  walks  in  the  landscape   beauty,   derivable    not  from 

Qffcbaid  he  laid  out    himself  with  his  mere  maxims,  but  from  a  constant  study 

~  i;  and  the  rustic  bridge,  we  could  of  nature. 

oanelve8,an  we  had  mortar,  brick  Our  author  gives  us  a  pleasant  chapter 
trowel.  And  what  were  the  walks  upon  management  uf  water.  It  certainly 
£Kr  Walter  at  Abbotsford?  Mere  belongs  to  a  perfect  landscape.  But 
in  the  wood,  with  forest  saplings  here,  again,  we  are  disposed  to  take  a 
ORVwding  on  them,  so  that  a  crooked  tree  somewhat  democratic  view  of  the  subject. 
woold  Buke  one  stoop,  and  wild  flowers  We  love  those  forms  of  water  which  are 
in  tfie  middle  of  the  way.  strictly  rural,  which  are  easily  adopted  by 
What  are  now  the  most  charming  of  the  farmer,  which  are  marked  by  some 
aU  walks,  that  landscape  gardening,  nch  agricultural  intent,  far  better  than  any 
or  hmnUe,  has  createa  7  Not  the  wide,  forms  of  French  jeu  d^eau.  We  admire 
dean,  gravelled  paths  of  the  park  at  such  in  their  places.  Under  the  palace 
Windsor ;  not  the  clipped  bordered  foot^  of  royalty,  the  magnificent  St.  Cloud, 
<  wajthrongh  the  grounds  of  his  Grace  of  what  can  be  more  fitting  than  those 
Devonshire,  but  the  quiet  footh-paths  tumbling  cascades,  dashing  over  the  mar- 
leading  under  grand  forest  trees,  or  by  ble  steps  ?  or  at  Versailles,  in  the  eye  of 
green  hed^e-rows — such  paths  as  Shak-  the  palace  of  the  great  king,  what  more 

rre  took  over  the  stiles,  and  through  proper  than  fountain   upon  fountain — 

daisiAd  fields  and  the  meadows  of  here  a  group  of  Nereids,  and  yonder,  far 

Avon  to  visit  his  Ann  Ilathaway : — such  below,    the  giant  Neptune,  nis  trident 

ptfhs  as  Thomson  took  over  the    hills  flooded  with  spray,  ana  each  of  his  sea- 

uatlie  along  the  Tweed,  through  grain  horses  snorting  torrents  from  their  nos- 

fidds  and  puture  land,  as  he  came  over  trils?    But  these  things  we  must  content 

fiom  his  native  village  to  the  old  abbey  ourselves  for  the  present  with  admiring, 

town  of  Kelso : — sudi  paths  as  Burns  without  imitating. 
look,  when  he  walked  in  fflory  and  in  jov,        For  ourselves,  we  had  rather  possess 

along  the  Uossoming  heoges,  by  by-paths  one  little  truant,  romping  brook  within 

to  the  old  bridge  of  the  Ifoon.  our  grounds — 

An  not  these  by-ways,  in  our  country 
of  few  roads  andfpeat  distances,  the  venr  Gushipg  in  foamy  water  break, 

Beans  of  opening  to  view  much  of  lana-  Loitering  in  glassy  pool— 

aeape  ?    And  would  it  unfortunately  be 

deiogatoiy  to  the  cUgnity  of  any  wealthy  than  any  vanity  of  fountains. 
ponietor  to  find  these  foot-paths  were        The  artificial  lake  is  a  favorite  subject 

traaby  other  feet  than  his  own  ?    Nay,  with  landscape  gardeners,  and  Mr.  Down- 

Qoajbt  it  not  to  add  to  their  shame — ^tlie  ing's  observations  in  regard  to  its  forma- 

kwmdedge  of  such  use  ?  tion  are  exceedingly  judicious. 

.^teie  IS  an  undoubted  and  painful  ten-        Having  kept  in  our  eye  thus  far  the 

denCT  to  extravagance  in  nearly  all  who  more  simple  means  of  producing  effects 

•ttonqitt  with  US,  3ie  making  of  a  country  upon  landscape,  let  us  see  what   some 

Wiirtniirr     If  there  were  less  of  it  there  rural  liver  may  do  with  such  little  rill  of 

WDold  be  more  of  individual  success,  and  water  as  may  be  at  his  disposal.    Per- 

fiv  mora  of  emulation.    We  wish,  from  haps  it  arises  from  some  spring  on  the 

onr  heart,  that  rich  men  were  modest  hill  side ;  in  this  event  he  will  set  about 

MKNigh  to  be  sim|^.    We  wish  they  had  the  source  a  little  copse  of  evergreens,  to 

IttH  care  for  show  and  more  for  beauty  ;  prevent  the  too  familiar  visiting  of  his 

we  wish  they  cared  less  for  hot-houses  herds,  or  will  put  a  rustic  barrier  of  osier 
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about  it,  or  twisted  poles.    Farther  down,  pebble-bottomed  vailejrs  of  New  England 

as  it  leaps  among  the  stones,  or  loiters  — as  leap  across  your  path  in  the  fields — 

under  the  root  of  an  old  tree,  he  will  gent-  as  make  marsh  sedges  bloom,  and  make 

ly  obstruct  its  flow,  that  the  pool  may  the  long,  bendin?  rushes  whisper, 

serve  in  the  shadow  as  a  cool  retreat  for  From  our  soin  we  pity  the  man  who 

his  cattle  in  summer  time.     Hence  he  does  not  know  them,  and  who  does  not 

may  lead  it  by  little  divergent  channels,  love  them,  and  who  does  not  remember 

perhaps  the  mere  furrow  of  a  plough,  the  dear  ones  of  childhood ;  so  that,  as 

along  the  upper  edge  of  a  green  meadow,  Bulwer    says,    "  he    sometimes  forgets 

so  that  its  leakage  through  the  sod  shall  himself  to    tears !     They   are    blessed 

keep  the  verdure  fresh  and  strong  in  the  things,    those   remote  and  unchanging 

heats  of  July.     If,  further  on,  by  some  streams !  they  fill  us  with  the  same  love 

strange  ffood  fortune,  the  separated  wa-  as  if  they  were  living  creatures." 

ters  should  unite  in  some  dingle,  he  may  Rural  architecture  forms  the  subject  of 

check  their  flow  again,  and  stock  his  one  entire  volume  before  us,  and  no  in- 

pond  with  fish,  and  set  his  water-wheel  considerable  portion  of  the  other.    We 

oelow.*     Beautiful  and  simple  are  all  have  however  lingered  so  long  upon  kin- 

theso  forms  of  water,  and  beautiful  and  dred  topics,  that  it  will  be  now  impossible, 

charming  is  water  in  all  its  forms.  with  our  limited  space,  to  treat  tnat  sub- 
ject with  the  fullness  which  its  import- 

—  Fleuves,  ruisseaux,  beaux  lacs,  clarris  ance  deserves.     Some  other  month,  pos- 

fontames,  gibjy  jjj  ^j^g  coming  summer  time,  we 

Vou9  fecondez  les  champs;  vous  r^p^tez  ^if  conduct  our  reader  a  little  further 

Vous'cncharTt'ez  I'oreiUe,  et  vous  charmez  ^?S  j!^^  arcana  of  country  life ;  and  we 

les  yeux.  ^'^^  °*^^^8  roofs,  and  wamscotings,  and 

walls,  and  diamond  windows,  in  the  same 

And  the  French  love  is  only  imaginary ;  spirit  of  true  love  in  which  we  have  talked 

they  scarce  have  wayside  brooks— such  ^^  ^  of  woods  and  waters, 
brooks  as  go  prattling  through  all  the 


THOUGHTS   ON   THE    RUN. 

BT  JOHN   RAMBLE,   ESQ. 

For  a  few  days  past,  we  have  been  grossed  us.    Ttuth  compels  us  to  say, 

considering  the  theory  and  phenomena  however,  that  the  fat  gentleman  himself, 

of  Progress.     So  entirely  has  this  subject  seemed  to  think  Providence  might  have 

absorbed  our  attention,  and  infused  into  given  our  studies  a  different  direction, 
us  its  own  projectile  energy,  that  on  di-        Our  attention  was  first  called  to  the 

vers  occasions,  we  have  progressed  into  subject  in  this  especial  manner,  by  the 

the  eyes  and  ribs  of  sundry  pedestrians  rapid  propulsion  of  our  hat,  a  superb 

whom  we  have  met  in  our  rambles.    One  white  beaver,  which,  as  we  were  rusti- 

of  them,  a  short  but  very  fat  gentleman,  eating  the  other  day,  was  suddenly  lifted 

was  thereby  overthrown,  and  for  several  from  its  dignified  position,  whirled  several 

minutes  lay  upon  his  back,  incontinently  hundred  yards  over  a  public  road,  and 

trying  to  catch  a  little  breath  wherewith  only  saved  from  direst  desecration  in  a 

to  bless  us.     As  no  serious  harm  was  duck-pond  by  our  superhuman  efibrts. 

wrought  upon  him,  we  were  disposed  to  Seizing  it  just  at  the  critical  moment, 

regard  the  circumstance  as  a  providen-  and  anectionately  brushing  its  disordered 

tial  illustration  of  the  subject  which  en-  fur,  we  dropped  nearly  out  of  breath  at 

*  Tlio  writer  of  this  paper  had  occasion  some  years  since  to  discass  the  same  subject,  and 
notwithstanding  studious  care  to  the  contrary,  he  finds  himself  at  times  inadvertendy,  as  at 
present,  faUing  mto  the  old  train  of  remark. 
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he  fioot  of  a  tree,  and  straightway  fell  and  material   mattora  they  entertain  a 

Bio  musing.  sapreme  contempt,  while  they  are  greatly 

It  is  quite  evident,  said  we  to  oursclf,  addicted  to  law,  politics,  and  theology — 

hat  this  universe  was  never  intended  for  deeming  them  of  the  highest  importance. 

i  motionless  affiiir.      Everything,  from  Moreover,  he  informs  us  that  *'  the  spirits 

leavers  up  to  planets,  is  in  motion — ^pro-  of  that  earth  go  in  companies,  and  pha- 

mssing  in  some  direction.    This  seem-  lanxes,  and  are  thus  joined  together  by 

tngly  grave  and    respectable  world  of  tlie  Lord,  tliat  they  may  act  in  unity,  and 

Mirs,  whicii  no  one  would  suspect  of  such  that  the  knowledges  of  each  may  be  com- 

ligfatness,  is  actually  skating  off  through  municatcd  with  all,  and  all  with  each" — 

ree  with  incredible  velocity ;  and  all  a  kind  of  spiritual  Fourieripm,  which  we 
other  members  of  the  family — Jupiter,  think  must  strike  the  reader  favorably. 
Satam,  &c. — ^with  all  the  family  connec-  From  these  facts,  we  might  infer  what 
tions,  near  and  remote,  are  engaged  in  our  author  distinctly  affirms,  to  wit,  that 
an  eternal  frolic.    It  has  also  L^eii  sup-  '*  with  the  spirits  ot  Mercury  there  is  a 
poeed  by  very  wise  men,  that  the  inliabit-  constant  growth  in  the  science  of  things," 
ants  of  this  world  exhibit  a  correspond-  which  certainly  corroborates  our  theory 
ing  intellectual  and  social  progress.    It  of  progress  in  a  most  remarkable  man- 
must  be  confessed  that  our  information  ner.    The  information  which  he  glean- 
leepecting  most  of  them  is   somewhat  ed,  concemine  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ecuity ;  and  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  other  earths— Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  &c. 
Incky  discoveries  of  Emanuel  Sweden-  — much  of  which  is  exceedingly  curious, 
borg,  we  should  be  destitute  of  any  posi-  but  which  we  cannot  now  allude  to  more 
live  proof  concerning  the  matter.    That  specifically,  goes  mainly  to  the  same  re- 
woKUky  ^ntleman,  however,  has  furnish-  suit,  and  furnishes  such  an  additional 
«d  118  with  many  items  of  information  of  corroboration,  that,  in  the  absence  of  all 
great    interest   and    importance.     The  opposing  proofs,  we  shall  consider  the 
jneans  by  which  he  obtained  this  infoi^  theory  established. 
■nation  was  l)y  personal  intercourse  with  With  regard  to  this  *'  round  rolling 
the  inhabitants.    He  says :  "  It  has  been  orb  "  of  our  own,  wo  are  much  better  in- 
^rantcd  mo  of  the  Lord,  to  discourse  and  formed.      From  primeval  ages  has  the 
converse  with  spirits  and  angels,  who  human  mind  been  engaged  in  clearing 
e   from  other  earths,  with   some  for  up  its  wild  domains,  cutting  away  forests 
day,  with  some  for  a  week,  and  with  and    briar-bushes,    draining    bogs,  and 
me  for  months;  and  to  bo  instructed  planting,  at  intervals,  the  immutable  land- 
Ivy  them    concerning  the  earths    from  marks  of  trutli.     Witli  grievous  toil  and 
^vhich,  and  near  which  they  were ;  and  labor  has  tliis  been  accomplished,  but  the 
concerning  tlie  lives,  customs,  and  wor-  progress  has   been  vastly  encouraging. 
ship  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  witli  va-  Science  has  grown  to  a  beautiful  matu- 
Jioos  other  tilings  worthy  to  be  noted."  rit;^ ;  Literature,  her  gentler  sister,  has 
nrhesc  interviews  always  took  place  on  retincd  men ;  and  Art,  from  the  rude  inci- 
Mhin  Globe,  and  occurred  between  him  piency  of  vegetable  apron-making,  has 
«nd  such  spirits  as  happened  to  pass  that  come  to  rival   in  its  results,  the   chef 
^vay,  while  making  the  tour  of  the  Uni-  efauvre  of  creation,  and  actually  get  up 
rnne ;  for  which  reasons,  some  may  be  machines  after  tlie  similitude  of  men, 
disposed  to  consider  their  relations  as  which  not  only  leap  and  grin  witli  re- 
nere  traveler's  stories,  and  unworthy  of  markable  fidelity  to  nature,  but  even  arti- 
credence.     Candor  compels  us  to  admit,  culate ;  and  mainly  difibr  from  their  fiesh- 
Uiat  some  of  them  have  a  squinting  tliat  and-blood  originals,  in  being  somewhat 
way,  but  in  tlie  main,  we  are  inclined  to  less  given  to  ttpeculation  and  intrigue. 
take  tliein  us  true,  both  from  regard  to  the  In  short,  tlie  race  has  a  steady  progress 
discerniiiLMit  of  Swedenborg,  and  the  ere-  from  rudeness  to  refinement,  from  savage- 
dit  of  tlie  Hpirits,  whose  celestial  reputa-  ness  tu  civilization. 
tion  we  should  be  sorry  to  question  upon  It  cannot  be  concealed,  however,  that 
light  evidence.  there  are  certain  facts  which  seem   to 
Swe<lenborg  declares    the   spirits    of  sliake  this   pleasant  Ua^ory    grievously ; 
Mercury  to  be  brisk,  active  fellows,  with  but  we  confidently  believe  tticm  to  be 
a  huge  tliirst  for  knowledge,  and  who,  a  like  unto  an  army  witliout  aiiiiiiuiiition, 
great  part  of  the  time,  are  out  upon  Uioir  whicli,  though  it  may  make  an  iui{M)sing 
Uuvi'U  through  other  worlds  in  search  of  appearance,  ami  threatisn  deH[)crate  deeds, 
it.     He  decUires,  also,  that  for  all  gross  is  yet  easily  routed  and  put  to  fiight 
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For  instODce,  one  would  suppose,  if  this  of  her  Ptolemies.    Her  colleges  of  priests 
theory  be  true,  that  the  great  body  of  the  have  passed  away.     The  lyre  of  Mem- 
race  by  this  time  must  be  well  refined ;  non  no  longer  greets  the  sunrise,  and  the 
whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  at  least  five-  diviner  voice  of  genius  is  hushed.    The 
sixths  of  the  swarming  hordes  are  yet  Phoenician  has  forgotten  his  enterprise ; 
fierce,  throat-cuttin?  barbarians,  quite  as  and  his  sails  stretch^  for  distant  lands, 
rude  and  untameabie  as  they  could  have  no  longer  whiten  the  sea.    The  descend- 
been  in  the  infancy  of  days.    The  wild  ant  of  Uie  thoughtful  Chaldean  looks  with 
Tartar  on  the  Asiatic  plains,  pitches  his  stupid  wonder  at  the  heaven  above  him. 
tent  just  as  his  fathers  did  centuries  ago.  Its  planets,  and  *'  blue  glancing  stars,** 
Science  and  art  were  strangers  to  them,  are  a  mystery  to  him.    His  brain,  pon- 
and  they  are  equally  so  to  him.    His  dering  upon  them  in  some  idle  hour, 
mode  of  life  is  the  same  as  was  theirs  in  may  reel  under  that  mystery ;  but,  dege>- 
remotest  times.    He  has  learned  nothing  nerate    and    indifierent,    he    waits   not 
from  them,  and  he  invents  nothing  for  through  the  night,  with  patient  watch- 
himself.    He  is  a  wanderer  as  they  were,  iug,  to  solve  it.    The  lore  of  his  old  |HX>- 
and  as  uncultivated  as  the  rude  plains  genitor  has  perisiied,  but  he  heaves  no 
around  him,  that  have  never  felt  the  regretful  siffh.     The  calm  night  looks 
plough  nor  listened  to  the  songs  of  hus-  forth  as  of  old  upon  the  Shepherd  plains, 
bandry.     The  naked  African,  with  his  but  it  kindles  within  him  no  veamings  for 
bow  and  lance,  looks  forth  upon  the  de-  knowledge,  no  memories  of  tiie  past    He 
sart,  a  grim  and  gloomy  savage.    Know-  turns  from    its  gaze  with    passionless 
ledge  has  never  kindled  his  intellect  nor  heart,  and,  beneath  some  sheltering  palm, 
im])rovcd    his    heart.     Philosophy    has  lies  down  to  his  dreams  of  savage  iff&o- 
taught  him  no  lessons  of  Ufe — has  added  ranee.    Poet  and  orator,  and  philoeoj^ier, 
nothing  to  his  manhood.    His  religion  is  have  vanished  from  Greece.  August  Athe- 
one  of  lust  and  blood.    The  excitement  na  smiles  no  more  from  the  Cecropianlfill, 
of  battle  is  his  stimulus,  and  the  cry  of  the  queen  of  beauty  and  mother  of  arts. 
conflict  his  music.    His  soul  is  as  fierce  No  Plato  of  modem  growth  instructs  her 
and  barren  as  Sahara,  and  when  some  youth  in  philosophy ;  no  Socrates  teaches 
shaft    strikes    home    to    his   heart,  he  them  to  revere  the  gods.    Her  Demos- 
breathes  out  his  life  upon  the  sands  like  thenes    finds  no   counterpart   in  these 
a  beast  of  prey,  fflaring  with  strong  hate  times.      The  Solons  and  Homers,  that 
upon  his  foe.     The  darkness  of  death  made  her  immortal,  live  not  in  tlie  race 
which  settles  down  upon  his  vision,  is  that  has  followed  them,  and  her  heroes, 
scarcely  deeper  than  that  which  shroud-  they  too  are  extinct.     Once  in  eveiy 
ed  his  life ;  and  the  jackall's  cry,  ring-  age  does  the  genius  of  her  ancient  glory 
ing  out  on  the  night  of  the  desart,  is  his  revisit  her,  and,  standing  one  sorrowful 
fitting  requiem.     The  blanketed  Indian  hour  in  the  twilight  gloom  of  the  Acro- 
of  to-day  is  true  to  the  immemorial  creed  polis,  watch  for  some  token  of  rekind- 
of  his  fathers.    His  wigwam  is  the  same  lin^  life ;  but  heroes  and  sages  sleep  on 
rude  thing  that  sheltered  them,  when  the  -— uieir  dust  heaves  not — there  is  no  re- 
New  World  broke  upon  the  vision  of  surrection !  The  grim  features  of  desola- 
Columbus.    The  grim  ceremonies  of  the  tion  alone  meet  her  gaze,  and  she  glides 
war-dance  remain  unchanged,  and  his  mournfully  away ! 
hour  of  surpassing  joy  is  that  in  which  Now,  grave  and  worthy  reader,  these 
he  returns  from  battle  with  reeking  scalps  are  uffly  facts ;  but  in  despite  of  them, 
at  his  belt.     He  has  heard  of  civilization,  we  stiU  maintain  the  theory  to  be  intact, 
but  it  has  been  in  tlie  fiery  revelation  of  That  a  majority  of  the  race  should,  up  to 
its  musketrv.    Its  kinder  and  truer  voice,  this  time,  have  remained  barbarians,  wnea 
which  would  win  him  from  his  savage-  well  considered,  will  be  found  neither 
ness,  he  will  not  hear ;  but  clings  yet  to  strange  nor  inconsistent  with  the  hypo- 
liiH  old  heritage  of  gloom  and  supersti-  thesis  stated.    Nothing  can  be  done  with- 
tion.     His  form  is  of  the  wilderness,  and  out  a  suitable  preparation.  Every  one  who 
their  change  is  to  vanish  together.  has  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  human 
In  addition  to  all  this,  many  nations  afiairs,  knows  this  to  be  true.  A  man  can- 
that  wore  once  well  advanced  in  civiliza-  not  even  whistle  till  he  has  brought  his  lips 
tion  seem  to  have  sunk  back  again  into  into  a  position  adapted  to  the  exercise, 
the  arms  of  barbarism.     Science  has  So  profoundly  penetrated  with  this  fact 
fled  from  her  retreats  along  the  Nile,  was  a  certain  Yankee  professor  of  that 
Old  Kgypt  shines  not  now  as  in  the  days  art,  that  the  first  direction  which  he  gave 
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Mm^  ckn,  w)u»  **  Prepare  to  pucker ;"  stand  forth,  for  thou  art  he !  The  Tem- 
wLich  waJB  fidlowed  by  one  adapted  to  pie  of  Belus,  too,  may  have  crumbled,  with 
die  mdvanced  state  of  afiairs,  to  wit —  its  priestly  sages,  the  learned  and  patient 
**  Backer !"  WeU  did  he  know  that  not  old  Chaldeans ;  and  the  monument  of 
m  aonl  of  them  cotdd  whistle  till  he  had  Osymandyas,  with  its  golden  circle,  and 
**imclwred.*'  So  with  these  barbarians,  earnest  star-watchers,  may  exist  no  more ; 
n^ey  in.v8  been  all  this  while  preparing  yet  have  wc  the  prospect  of  a  famous 
ftffimgresa.  They  have  never  yet  whis-  Observatory  at  Washington,  some  time 
tiadTtlie  deli^itfal  inelodies  of  civilization,  during^  the  present  century ;  and  astrono- 
Int  for  fle¥enl  thousand  years  they  have  mers  do  swarm  in  the  land,  of  exceeding 
bem  ''puckering,"  and  it  is  but  fair  to  erudition,  as  tlieir  almanacs  testify.  Wit- 
cooclmfc  that  we  shall  soon  hear  their  rich  nesa  also  our  English  and  French  neigh- 
tones  ringing  from  the  clifis  of  Jibel  bors,  of  whom  it  may  be  safely  affirmed, 
Kmnn,  and  swelling  in  full  chorus  from  that  they  know  more  before  breakfast 
Behring's  Straits  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  tlian  did  those  ancient  worthies  ailer 
and  the  sea  of  Ormus.    The  lips  of  some  supper. 

of  tfaem  are  even  now  quivering  with  ^ut  there  is  another  consideration 
iWTwnt  harmonies !  which  ought  for  ever  to  confound  all 
Ai  regards  those  nations  who  have  sceptics,  and  convince  them  tliat  this 
*  advanced  backwards,"  the  argument  is  theory  of  progress  has  not  been  lightly 
na  slionger.  While  they  have  retro-  taken  up ;  and  that  is,  that  the  retroces- 
giadsd,  othera  have  advanced,  and  even  sion  of  civilization  in  those  older  nations 
iwJipseH  tlieir  meridian  splendor.  Look  is  by  no  means  final.  Like  unto  youths 
at  na  in  America!  Look  at  England  engaged  in  the  gymnastic  exercise  of 
and  _  France,  and  Germany — to  say  leaping  a  fence,  they  have  only  gone 
wnrtilng  of  the  Auroral  light,  beautiful  back  pour  mieux  sauter ;  and  if  their 
and  bfiishing,  that  streaks  the  skies  of  energies  are  not  exhausted  by  too  long  a 
liberia !  Look  at  the  steamboats,  rail-  run,  they  will  yet  clear  hedge  and  ditch, 
toada,  magnetic  telegraphs,  printing-  and  land  gracefully  in  the  green  fields  of 
ywaaea,  suD-marine  battenes,  revolving  intelligence  and  refinement. 
piitola,  pin,  button  and  stocking  factories ;  Theory  aside,  however,  it  must  be  evi- 
BMnring  and  reaping  machines ;  gristr  dent  to  all  who  are  noting  the  afiairs  of 
niDs,  saw-mills,  oil-mills,  spinning-jen-  this  glorious  little  world,  uiat  the  present 
nieSi  cotton-gins,  and  gin  distillerios,  to-  age  is  one  of  most  rapid  progression. 
^Bther  with  divers  other  cunning  inven-  The  past  has  furnished  none  like  it.  It  is 
tuna  that  do  adorn  our  times ;  inventions  an  age  of  ceaseless  activity — an  age  of 
vliieh  Egypt,  and  Chaldea,  and  Greece  steam.  The  engine  of  thought  drives 
nater  dreamed  of.  Hero  is  progress  for  fiercely  on,  tireless,  heeding  no  obstruc- 
jmiv  O  ye  incredulous  and  argumenta-  tion ;  and  ever  the  mental  steam-whistle 
life !  Greece  may  have  lost  her  Plato,  rings  its  shrill  warning  along  the  track, 
\ftt  we  have  our  Emersons  and  our  bidding  loiterers  beware.  That  engine 
Bkoameons,  philosophers  whom  even  drags  a  long  train,  too,  freighted  with 
IhiD  coaU  not  comprehend,  and  who  sense,  and  folly,  and  the  novelties  of  fecund 
have  advanced  where  mortals  less  divine  brains.  Books  are  written,  read,  super- 
would  be  ^blasted  with  excess  of  light"  seded,  and  forgotten  in  a  week.  Every- 
8Bba  may  have  no  Solon  in  this  age  of  body  by  that  time  is  agape  for  something 
hflr  degeneracy ;  but  there  is  not  a  vil-  newer,  something  not  quite  so  antique 
Iftge  in  this  great  country  which  has  not  and  musty,  something  that  is  neck  and 
aeveial  of  them.  There  may  be  no  De-  neck  with  the  age.  Theories  in  science, 
■MMtfaeoea  now  in  her  desolate  capital,  philosophy  and  government,  arc  hatched 
la  kindle  the  Athenian  heart  with  his  like  chickens  in  a  modern  eccalcobion. 
doqnence ;  but  we  have  dozens  of  tliem  Many  of  them  die  unfledged,  but  some. 
It  Washington,  who,  whenever  Texas  or  with  diligent  feeding,  grow  up  into  good- 
Qiegoa  is  threatened,  exclaim  with  more  ly  f(jwls,  worthy  of  smoking  on  tlie  best 
Ihaii  Demosthenean  emphasis,  "liCt  us  tables.  Boys,  long  before  their  chins  have 
■uch  against  Philip ;  let  us  drub  him  bowed  to  tlte  majesty  of  razors,  become 
awontinliy  !*'  Iler  bard,  "  the  blind  old  wiser  than  thonc  wlio  begot  them.  Right 
ipan  of  Scions  rocky  isle,''  may  have  valiantly  do  they  step  into  the  shoes  of 
none  down  to  "  dusty  death,"  but  we  their  fathers,  seize  whip  and  rein,  and,' 
Save  a  Homer, and  ho  is  yet  in  the  fresh-  like  tliat  celestial  rowdy,  Phxton,  drive 
of    youth.      Noble   Ahasuerus  !  the  old  family  vehicle  till  the  axle  takes 
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file.    No  «}oiMr  Me  they  fiuily  kindh  oeed  in  dbovriif  4U^  «•  aqfOM  mr 

ed  into  beiiig, thui  theynuh  torn  ihe  will  be  bomidyto  tmaM  mBOftomiak 

cradle,  like  duddingB  from  tiie  nest,  and  oiir  jproiKMitkm.              * 

pltmge  into  the  deep  waters  of  philoeo-  ^^rVu^i^tflmuvvv,*'  Mod  the  wiaptA  of 

phy,  where &ey  awkn about  peroetlT at  Greeks;  and  tiie  ad^ee  was  exoeileoi^ 

home,  much  to  the  amazement  of  their  bat  dob^  uaeleas,  alnee  no  qne  in-  bis 

reverend  giandfiithera,  who  stand  at  ^  day  knew  how  to  improve  it;  nor^iodeedp 

margin^  ^  shaking  their  wiiite  ased  heads  untiles  present  age,  has  anj^  InfitHiMa 

over  them,"  and  wondering  at  iSeir  miiar  means  been  discovered  by  which  it  ooaU 

advfarin^ 


by  ancient  seers,  in  wnicn  **tne  cniia    late    an   edipse.     In   endeayonnff.  to 
should  die  a  hundred  years  did."    If  tills    achieve  this  knowledge,  men  blave  besA 


^ra  is  not  exactly  the  millenninm,  it  is  obliged  to  rely  malnhr  upon  their  awm 

yet  such  an  apprcoimation  to  it,  that  we  consebusness,  which  is  eaceee&igly  w 

can  see  its  glories  glimmering  in  the  ceptive  and  une^tain.    No  one,  m  ttli 

distance,  and  playing  on  the  hiU-tops;  way,  can  arrive  at  sidfeconclQsionei    Eb 

art,  science,  letters,  ^ics,  theology,  and  may  set  himself  to  note  wHh  great  dOlk 

politics,   are   all   taking  huge   strides  gence  his  own  feelinffs,  prodnritiea  aad 

toward  perfectibilitv.     ^Hie  human  mind,  capacities,  and  yet  nil  to  anderstMid 

which  has  been  sleeping  so  long  in  the  himsdf  iHien  he  gets  through.    For  in* 

lap   of  Delilah,  buned  in   voluptuous  stance,hemayeoDcluiktliatheisaiferf 

dreams,  is  at  length  awake ;  and  any  hanest  and  ckver  fellow,  when,  in  fiw^ 

one,  possessed  of  a  tolerabljr  nice  ear,  there  is  witiiin  him  a  vast  amount^of  im^ 

can  hear  the  vriths  crack  as  it  leaps  up  developed  rascally,  winch  ilea  .  cqflii 

in  the  lustiness  of  manhood.  awavmhisheartukeaviperinaflowvi^ 

>  Perhaps  some  who  are  analytically  garmn,  ready,  iMdien  provooalioQ  aball  jkt 

disposed,  may  demur  to  this  generaliia^  ofibred,  to  start  up  and  Atom  its  fangfk 

tion,  and  deinand  that  we  show  definitely  Or,  he  may  ji^lge  Umself  a*taMui  of  «»• 

wherein  tins  (nogress  consists,    NotUng  krged  capaci^,  upon  i|rbom  tlie  peofi^ 

can  be  easier,  but  the  phenomena  are  so  would  do  well  to  repose  tiie  trnata  jof 

apparent  that  we   doubt  v^ether  the  government;  when^  really,  the  minay 

greater  part  of  them  vrill  not  take  the  ment  of  a  plantation  would  fill  the  mo^ 

attempt  as  an  afihmt  to  their  understand-  sure  of  has  ability, 

ings.    We  profess,  therefore,  that  if  we  Widi  regard  to  others,  tiie  difficiil^  in 

proceed  to  specifications,  it  is  only  for  still  greater.     We  can  jud|re  d  tnoaa 

the  benefit  of  the  incredulous  few,  who  mily  bf  external  manifestationa,  wliiell 

make  it  a  principle  of  their  creed  to  b^  are  often  mere  masks.    The  real  indivl-H 

lieve  nothing  if  they  can  help  it    The  dual  is  not  seen  in  the  smooth  publio. 

worid  has  amays  hiad  itome  such  fellows  &ce  he  weaito.    Yet  are  we  bmuid  to: 

in  it,  and  a  troubleaome  set  they  are.  judge  of  men  as  tliey  aeem,  udaaa  w^ 

Nothinff  d^ghts  them  so  much  as  to  at-  have  some  means  of  Meeting  what  tlM|f^- 

tack  a  tBeory^  and  put  its  inventor  to  Ibf  really  are.    If  they  cazir  at  their  ntfMli* 

finite  trouble  iH  defending  it    Many  a  head  the  flag  of  virtue^  repiiblle»  wn 

fine  edifice  have  they  battmd  down  with  mnstoondwto  theur  papers  are  coffre^L. 

dpubts  aiKi  hard  questions,  which  wouU  aikl  that  they  cany  tliat  ftig  by  |E(Mi^ 

have  stood  for  ever   had  they  let   it  ri|B^t,even  ttioogfa  welLPOwitaometHBin: 

alone !  eovers  the  deaths  head  and  cmashfioaii 

There  are  three  items  of  knowledge  These  fiu^  acooont  satiafiuBtorify  te 

which  all  will  admit  are  of  primary  imr  the  great  amount  of  friction  in  fiM  ■••: 

portance,  to  wit:  a  knowledge  of  oui^  dbinety  of  society^    Nine4eiiltha  of  it  is 

selve8,of  each  other,  and  of  tiie  worid  we  oocasioned  by  men  not  Imowinf  tlMMp- 

live  in.    If  those  readers,  then,  niio  are  selves,  and  timae^  with  whom  tlM^  am  kfr* 

so  fond  of  demonstration,  will  give  us  relation.    Tliey  thniit  thenaeben  ittto 

their  attention,  we  will  show  them  tfiat  jdaces  for  iriliidi  tiie  gods  nttwr  ioAsodiA^ 

this  age  has  devdoped,  and  is«developing,  them,and  plaoe  oChflfs  hi  positJcnn  tir 

this  knowledge»  in  a  manner,  and  to  an  which  they  liave  no  fitneaa.    TlieeBnai  ' 

extent  entirely  ux^recedented  in  the  Ida-  quence  is,  tint  whedl,  shafts  and  l»nilB» 

lory  of  the  race;  and  has  furnished  tlie  in  rapid  but  disordered  motiao,  *gnCn. 

means  whereby  tibis  Imowledffe  may  lie  harsh  thunder,"  and  if  tiiey  do  not  §f  Im^ 

brought  to  enure  per&ction.   Ifwesne*  fiagineiila»at]eastnialEeaHioitvinaimi 
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flfanking;.  NoCliiiig  better  could  bo  ez-  simple  trath,  that  the  character  of  every 

peeled.     Iiufiiradaus  of  opposite  sexes  man  is  written  upon  his  cranium :  and 

Beet,  nuitnelhrmiBiindenitand  each  other,  that  its  surface  furnishes  an  accurate 

eiidiiiUTy.    There  toSHaw  very  naturally  clue  to  the  fibre  and  fashion  of  his  souL 

faiil^  jars,  (not  pickle  jars,  but  some-  A  man,  intellectually  and  moraJly,  can  be 

Auig  qidta  aa  acid,)  cnrtain  lectures,  as  easilv  guaged  and  inspected  as  a  bar- 

InlSn  hearts  and  divorces  a  vinculis.  rel  of  whiskey.    Fifteen  minutes  are  suf- 

BoBW,  with  Blender  wit,  ima^e  them-  ficent  to  investigate  the  most  intricate 

edvea  heaven-inapired,  write  m  verse —  case,  and  determme  whether  the  indivi- 

*  Smr  aloft  on  wings  of  light,  and  come  dual  was  cut  out  for  a  poet,  or  a  coal- 

doim  oo  fitfber'B    wood-pile."    Others  heaver ;  for  an  honest  man,  or  a  sub-trea- 

iQflhto  the  polpit  to  mend  morals,  when  surer ;  for  a  philosopher,  or  a  fool ;  for  a 

tfaay  flihoald  have  quietly  seated  them-  Brutus,  or  a  uaesar.    Nor  is  the  test  dif- 

uliei  in  their  shops  and  mended  shoes,  ficult  of  application,  though  the  world  has 

Odien  Btin,  gifted  with  rare  senius  for  been  so  long  in  finding  it  out.    It  is  a 

fmoiiig  trees,  seize  the  scalpeland  hack  mere  matter  of  sight  and  touch — an  ope- 

■my    with    marvdlous    infelicity    at  ration  for  the  eye  and  the  finger  ends. 

■news  and   bones.    Many    a    plumed  It  involves  no  acquaintance  with  psycho- 

cUef    was  manifestly    intended   for  a  logical  or  metaphysical  subtleties.    Any 

batcher,  but,  beinff  sent  blindfold  into  one  who  can  finger  a  skull,  and  distin- 

the  wixld,  by  mistake  picked  up  a  sword  guish  between  a  pea  and  a  pigeon's  eg^, 

1         ^  of  a  cleaver.    Individuals,  whose  may  be  a  phrenologist — may  read  nis 

I  was  to  mend  brass^ettles,  and  neighbor   liKe    a  morning   newspaper. 

old  tin,  blander  into  senates  and  Every  bump  is  a  standing  advertisement, 

lee  tinkering   the    government  set  up  by  tne  gods ;  and  the  whole  to- 

nuuie  for  delving,  wander  from  gether  make  up  the  inventory  of   his 

their  dntj  to  finger  brieu,  and  soil  the  stock  in  trade !    This  discovery  contains 

pgee  of  Blackstone.     Gifted  pettifogs  the  germ  of  reformation,  and  Uie  assur- 

!■■  wxe  Gomstmcted  into  bad  governors,  ance  of  social  order. 

lad  fticical  presidents,  while  true  men  The  discovery  of  animal  magnetism, 

nnaiB  vakDOwn  to  themselves  and  the  also,  is  another  large  stride  in  promss. 

paUie,  in  the  obscurity  of  humble  life,  Let  not  the  reader  sneer  at  our  creoulity, 

gndiag  only   the    plough   when    they  nor  think  that  we  are  playing  upon  his. 

SMiaMlie  gniding  the  state.    The  world  We  predict  great  things  for  magnetism, 

ku  been  full  of  owlish    philosophers,  the    mvsterious    sister   of  phrenology. 

iriw^  at  best,  conld  but  have  maoe  re-  With  closed  eye  and  rigid  features,  she 

jmfff^\da  pedagogoes ;   of  weak  kings  scans  body  and  soul — distant  objects  and 

iH»  ahoaldbi^e  been  subject**,  and  of  secret  transactions ;  and,  like  an  obedient 

foiet  snbjects  whose  right  it  was  to  be  slave,  lays  the  fruit  of  her  observaticms 

nn    Those,  who  in  reading  its  histo-  at  the  feet  of  her  master.    At  present, 

IT,  whUu  why  its  affitirs  have  always  however,  we  cannot  dilate  upon  it.    Our 

biBB  in  such  a  jumble,  are  here  let  into  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  mention  one 

^  seeiet    With  cobblers  in  the  pulpit,  particular  in  which  we  think  it  destined 

aai  tinkem  in  the  senate,  pedagogues  to  important  results;  and  that  is,  upon 

iatke  ohairs  of  philosophy,  and  pettifogs  the  diplomacy  of  nations.    It  is  possible 

CBBi  the  head  of  government,  he  would  that  some  may  not  at  first  perceive  ite 

hot  an  indilKrent  prophet  who  should  connection  with  matters  of  such  high 

ptalkt  anytlilng  like  harmony  and  order,  concern,  and  may  even  deem  the  propo- 

libWy  had  tl^re  been,  ab  initio,  some  sition  too  ridiculous  to  be  suggested  in  a 

ajhsoliile  test  of  character,  men  would  grave  argument  like  ours.    But  let  them 

fattve  got  so  egregiously  misplaced,  not  judge  hastily.     For  our  part,  we  be- 

floe  wonki  have    perceived  at  a  lieve  it,  as  fully  as  we  do  that  phrenolo- 

eactiy  where  he  was  wanted,  and  gy  is  destined  to  grease  the  wheels  of 

•B  in  duty  bound,  about  his  proper  society,  so  that  they  will  run  without 

There  would  have  been  a  creaking. 

1  airangement  throughout  all  Every  one  knows  that  diplomacy,  as  at 

ilB  flections  anddivisions ;  and,  without  present  conducted,  is  a  very  secret  and 

itnbtf  this  would  have  been  a  very  re-  perplexed  afiair.    Not  only    do  the  re- 

ymlBliln  and  qniet  sort  of  world.    The  spcctive  governments  endeavor  to  keep 

I  age  has  supplied  this  desidersr  their  subjects  in  the  dark,  but  it  is  the 

Phrenology  luublds  the  sublimely  object  of  their  diplomatists  to  mystify 
Ti^-aa  m.                     31 
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each  other,  in  hope  of  gaining;  some  ad-  How  soon  will  ye  not  be  the  pkytlinigs 
vantage ;  a  proceeding  not  nnlike  that  of  of  this  scientific  omniscience ! 
two  skillful  jockies,  each  of  whom  is  en-  This  political  Gan3miede  of  the  minis- 
deavoring  to  overreach  the  other.  The  ters,  for  greater  security,  should  be  one  of 
diplomatic  reputation  of  an  ambassador,  his  lackeys,  or  his  favorite  page,  and  in 
or  minister  extraordinary,  would  be  de-  daily  attendance  upon  his  person ;  but 
stroyed  at  once  should  he  let  his  antago-  even  if  by  some  unlucky  conire-temps, 
nist  into  the  secret  policy  of  his  govern-  he  should  be  cauo^ht  at  his  manipulations, 
ment.  He  is  expected  to  be  as  indefinite  it  would  in  all  probability  be  little  regarded, 
as  possible,  ana,  at  the  same  time,  to  and  only  subject  him  to  the  imputation 
leave  an  impression  of  remarkable  frank-  of  being  a  somewhat  curious  speculator 
ness.  Being  thus  mutually  be-fogged,  in  mental  science.  The  advantages  of 
they  are  oflen  sorely  puzzled  how  to  pro-  such  an  arrangement  are  so  apparant 
ceed,  and  fear  to  accept  submitted  propo-  that  amplification  is  nnnecessasy.  If  our 
sitions — which  perhaps  may  be  fair  minister  at  St  James  was  at  this  time 
enough — ^lest  it  shoula  bo  found  after-  provided  with  a  good  subject,  he  might  at 
wards  that  they  have  conceded  too  much,  once  get  at  the  whole  British  policy,  and 
or  lost  an  advantage,  or  involved  their  thus  relieve  the  government  and  people 
government  in  ultimate  embarrassment,  from  distressing  cbubts,  and  *'  thick-com- 
To  get  at  this  secret  policy  is  "  a  ing  fancies "  wnich  trouble  their  sleep, 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished"  and  enable  us  to  prepare  for  whatever 
on  the  part  of  the  plenipotentiary — espe-  action  may  be  necessary.  Great  as  are 
cially  when  afiairs  are  involved  and  his  talents  for  diplomacy,  we  venture  to 
stormy.  To  employ  spies  and  eaves-  say  that  one  such  spiritual  interview  with 
droppers  for  this  purpose,  or  to  corrupt  Sir  John  and  the  Privy  Council,  would  be 
those  in  the  confidence  of  the  court,  worth  more  than  all  his  observation,  and 
would  be  dangerous,  and,  if  discovered,  official  intercourse,  during  the  next  year. 
would  result  in  the  disgrace  of  the  minis-  With  these  views  of  the  matter  we  would 
ter  and  his  government.  By  moans  of  respectfully  suggest  to  the  President  and 
magnetism,  however,  this  object  can  be  Senate  the  propriety  of  ascertaining  here- 
most  felicitously  accomplished,  and,  at  after  that  all  our  accredited  ministers,  in 
the  same  time,  all  danger  avoided.  Let  addition  to  the  usual  qualifications,  undei^ 
the  minister  keep  a  facile  and  practiced  stand  the  magnetic  passes ;  and  also  of 
subject,  and  whenever  there  is  to  be  a  seeing  that  they  are  provided  with  suit- 
cabinet  meeting,  call  him  to  his  private  able  subjects.  All  appropriations  on  the 
apartment,  make  tlie  requisite  passes,  put  score  of  these  subjects,  to  avoid  suspi- 
on  his  spiritual  ffear,  and  send  him  into  cion,  can  bo  charged  to  the  account  of 
the  conclave.  When  there,  by  a  strong  secret  service  money  ! 
effort  of  will,  nerved  by  the  greatness  We  might  multiply  proofs  ad  infinu 
of  the  occasion,  and  held  to  its  tension  turn ;  but  those  who'are  not  already  con- 
by  patriotic  devotion,  let  him  fasten  the  vinccd  that  this  is  an  age  of  progress, 
attention  of  the  subject  upon  the  actors  would  not  be,  thoufi^h  folios  were  written, 
until  the  cabinet  breaks  up,  while  his  That  there  are  sucn,  we  know  well;  but 
confidential  secretary  notes  down  the  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  men  who  have 
revelations  that  are  made,  and  with  the  lived  in  chimney-comers,  and  know  little 
nicest  accuracy  secures  them  all  in  black  of  the  stirring  times  without,  or  who,  in 
and  white.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  the  silence  of  studious  cells,  have  become 
more  admirable  arrangement.  Eaves-  worshippers  of  the  past,  and  only  smile 
dropporp,  even,  could  such  be  employed  when  its  familial  torms  look  in  upon 
at  all,  could  furnish  but  inaccurate  re-  tlieir  solitude.  They  are  lovers  of  the 
ports.  Agents  near  the  court  might  be  moss  that  grows  on  ancient  monuments ; 
unfaithful,  or  themselves  deceived ;  but  men  who  would  gatlier  the  fragments  of 
here  is  an  agent  under  the  entire  control  an  exploded  dogma  as  piously  as  if  they 
of  the  minister,  who,  without  rattling  were  those  of  a  friend ;  and  who  wool^ 
shutters,  or  shaking  locks,  glides  in  give  more  for  a  button  from  tlteir  great 
among  the  premiers  and  privy-councilors,  grandfather's  breeches,  than  for  a  full 
fixes  nis  keen  spiritual  eye  upon  them,  suit  of  modem  cut,  turned  oflT  with  the 
and  brings  away,  unsuspected,  their  bud-  highest  finish  of  Broadway.  Plato  in- 
got of  state  secrets !  Look  to  it,  ye  forms  us  that  all  souls  at  their  creation, 
Kichelieus,  and  Talleyrands,  and  Pceis !  were  fnmished  with  lodgings  in  the  stars, 
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where  they  weie  to  remain  until  bodies  the  tropics,  who,  wnen  the  unwelcome 
were  prepared  for  them.  If  we  were  to  sun  bei^  down  upon  him,  turns  towards 
judffe  of  these  men  from  their  sympathy    the  North  and  pants  for  his  icebergs, 

wim  the  (dd  and  bygone,  we  should  say  these  worthy  but  belated  souls,  turn  to- 
that  they  were   sleepy  souls,  who   had     wards  the  elder  times  and  sigh  for  their 

nodded  00  long  upon  tneir  celestial  roosts,  congenial  airs.     The  regiment  in  which 

that,  when  they  at  length  took  wing  and  they  were  enrolled,  mustered,  and  marched 

alighted  npaa   this    ^anet,  they  were  ana  fought  its  battle,  long  before  they, 

several  centuries  behind  their  time !  Any  were  awake :    and,  inasmuch  as    they 

attempt  to  bring  them  into  symoEitby  wiUi  have  done  nothing  since  but  skirt  about 

the  present  would  be  vain.     They  were  the  old  battle-ground,  and  write  eulogies 

madie  far  an  age  that  has  pai^  and,  upon  the  heroes  who  fell  there,  we  would 
though  they  appeared  too  late  to  act  in  it,    suggest,  as  we  take  leave  of  them,  that, 

their  hearts  still  beat  with  its  own  pecu-  so  far  as  the  world  is  concerned,  they 

liar  pulse.  Like  the  Greenknder  beneath  might  as  well  have  continued  to  sleep. 


SECRETARY  WALKER'S  LAST  REPORT. 

We  haye  another   report  from    Mr.  of  the  imports  in  1845  and  1846  predi- 

Walker  on  the  subject  of  the  Tariff  in  eating  all  his  reasoning  upon  the  amounts 

answer  to  the  following  resolution  of  the  of  the  different  articles  imported,  upon 

Senate  : —  the  rates  of  duty ;  as  though  the  qoanti- 

«  Resolved,  That  the  SccreUry  of  the  ^^  ^^  «°^^«  imi^n^^  depended  upon  such 
Treawiry  be  directed  to  report  to  the  Senate  ^^^^\  w'^e"  every  tyro  in  political  econ- 
OD  what  artiehs  embraced  in  the  tariff  act  ^my  knows,  that  demand  and  supply  are 
of  1846  the  duties  can  be  increased  beyond  the  ^reat  regulators  of  trade  of  aD  kinds, 
the  existing  rates,  10  as  to  augment  the  re-  foreign  and  domestic.  He  tells  us  that 
venae,  and  to  what  extent  the  said  duties  "  in  order  to  reply  to  the  resolution  it  he- 
can  be  increased,  and  what  additional  re-  came  necessary  to  review  every  item  era- 
venue  would  accrue  therefrom.  And  fur-  bracedin  the  Tariff  of  1846,  to  re-examine 
thermore,  that  he  bfl  requested  to  report  the  imports  of  each  article,  with  the  rate 
what  articles  on  the  free  isl  may  be  taxed,  ^f  duty  and  revenue  accruing  thereon  for 

?J±r^*'^*H  tS^Jh!  ,ul^lnnr   nn^^^^^  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1845. 

thereon  ;  and  that  be  also  report  on  what  ji^'^l              °j       j*jj 

articles,  if  any.  the  rates  of  duty  may  bo  ^^^  ^^^^/^  »>f^«  P^^P^^^J  and  considerd 
reduced  below  those  imposed  by  the  afore-  new  tables  of  a  similar  character  for  the 
•aid  act,  so  as  to  increase  the  revenue,  the  hscal  year  ending  30th  of  June,  1846, 
rate  of  such  reduction,  and  the  amount  to  &nd  to  compare  the  results."  From  the 
which  the  revenue  would  probably  be  in-  examination  he  deduces  the  fact,  «  that 
creased  thereby,  and  whether,  in  his  opin-  the  equivalent  ad  valorems  under  the  im- 
ion,  any  tax  which  may  be  laid  upon  such  ports  of  1846  generally  approximate 
articles  will  increase  the  price  of  the  same  njQfg  nearly  the  present  rales  of  duty, 
to  the  consumer  to  any  amount;  and  if  than  the  equivalent  ad  valorems  of  1845;" 
•ny,  to  what  amount.*'  ^„j  that  therefore  "  a  smaller  augmen- 
This  document,  like  all  others  emanat-  tation  of  the  present  duties  will  be  re- 
ing  from  the  same  source,  displays  the  quired  to  augment  the  revenue  in  cases 
most  consummate  ignorance  of  the  first  where  any  duty  under  the  last  tariff  pro- 
principles  which  govern  the  pubject  upon  duced  a  larger  revenue  on  the  import  of 
which  the  Secretary  undertakes  to  give  any  article,  than  the  present  duties  on 
advice  to  the  Senate.  Instead  of  exam-  the  same  ;"  and  then  gives  the  different 
ining  his  subject  .with  statesman-like  rates  on  certain  articles  of  iron.  Pig  iron 
views,  and  coming  out  manfully,  and  paid  in  1845  a  specific  duty  equivalent 
proposing  an  increase  of  duties,  that  at  the  then  price  to  4^  per  cent.,  and  in 
would  stimulate  the  industry  of  the  1846  but  44  percent.;  rolled  iron  in  1845 
country  and  augment  its  power  ol  con-  paid  equivalent  to  75.  and  in  1846  but 
sumption,  so  as  to  insure  a  demand  for  53;  round  or  square  iron  in  1845  paid 
foreign  productions,  commensurate  to  an  equivalent  to  56,  and  in  1846  an 
such  power;  he  goes  into  comparisons  equivalent  to  51,  &c.  &c.    This  he  says, 
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*'  was  in  consequence  of  tbe  enhanced  take  the  liberty  to  state  several,  ta  show 

price  at  the  latter  period — which  brings  that  on  this  very  article  of  iron  bis  yto- 

the  daty  estimated  in  1846  by  the  imports  posed  ten  per  cent,  additional  duty,  is  a 

much  nearer  the  present  rates,  than  the  ridiculous  proposition,  made  with  a  riew 

duty  estimated  in  1845."  Hence  he  says:  to  manifest  a  disposition  to  favor  Penn- 

*'  Utiiess  in  cases  where  there  are  other  sylvania  from  political  considerations. 

data,  entitled   to    higher    consideration^  The  price  of  bar  iron  in  £n^land  in 

which  have  been  presented  since  the  esti»  1839  was  j&lO  sterling  per  ton,  m  1840 

mates  made  last  year,  the  department  it  was  £9,  in  1841  it  was  j67,  in  1842 

would,  as  a  general  rule,  in  cases  where  it  was  j&5. 10.,  and  in  1843  it  was  j&4. 

any  increase  of  duty  would  augment  the  10. 

revenue,  estimate  a  smaller  increase  of  the  Suppose  in  1839  the  then  Secretary  of 
duties  as  necessary  to  produce  in  such  the  Treasury  had  made  his  calculations 
a  case  the  largest  amount  of  revenue ;  upon  j&lO  sterling  per  ton  and  laid  an 
judging  from  a  comparison  of  the  duties  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent,  wonki 
under  the  acts  of  1842  and  1846;  than  his  revenue  have  been  half  as  much  in 
when  the  tables  were  prepared  last  year,  1843  when  it  had  fallen  to  £4  10.  And 
when  the  estimates  were  made  by  the  thus  it  will  always  be.  No  such  fall,  it 
tables  of  1845."  Now  divest  these  de-  is  true,  is  at  present  anticipated  on  iron, 
tails  of  all  their  verbiage,  and  what  do  on  account  of  tbe  railroad  mania ;  but 
they  amount  to.  All  the  truth  they  con-  this  cannot  last  many  years,  and  if  it 
tain,  is,  that  when  an  article  paying  a  should,  we  know  that  the  manufactmre  of 
specific  duty  raises  in  price  in  tbe  loreign  iron  is  becoming  more  and  more  exteo- 
markets,  the  specific  duty  is  less,  when  sive,  and  can  be  increased  in  England  to 
rated  ad  valorem,  than  at  the  reduced  any  amount.  Bar  iron  is  now  worth 
price.  Thus  if  pig  iron  paj^  a  specific  £10  sterling,  and  if  it  should  therefort 
duty  of  $20  per  ton,  costing  in  England  fall  twenty-five  per  cent,  a  thing  by  no 
£6  sterling,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  means  unlikely  to  happen,  then  the  ten 
will  be  much  lessened  if  the  same  iron  per  cent  additional  would  produce  no  in* 
cost  £9  sterling.  Surely  it  required  not  a  crease  of  revenue.  And  so  of  cottons 
lecture  from  a  {secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  woolens.  These  latter  articles,  how- 
to  convince  the  Senate  of  this  self-evi-  ever,  fluctuate  much  more  in  the  quanti- 
dent  proposition.  But  we  ask  the  parti-  ties  imported,  from  variations  in  demand 
cular  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  pro-  and  supply,  changes  of  fashion,  &c. 
viso  which  we  have  italicised,  namely  There  is  no  term  which  so  fully  ex- 
wfdess  in  cases  where  there  are  other  data  presses  the  extreme  folly  of  Mr.  Walker's 
entitled  to  higher  consideraiion^which  have  proposed  alterations  in  the  tariff  of  1S44, 
been  presented  since  the  estimates  made  as  shown  in  the  report  under  considera- 
last  year.  That  i?,  unless  the  exchange  tion,  as  the  word  tinkering,  and  had  not 
or  the  freight  be  higher  or  lower,  or  the  the  late  election  in  Pennsylvania  resulted 
home  product  be  greater  or  less ;  or  in  as  it  has,  Mr.  Walker  would  not  harve 
fine,  unless  the  all-governins  principle  of  discovered  before  this  Tariff  of  1846  has 
trade,  the  demand  or  supply  should  in-  been  three  months  in  operation,  that  to 
crease  or  diminish.  The  Secretary's  rule  raise  the  duty  on  coal  and  iron  would 
may  thus  be  seen  to  have  vastly  more  increase  the  revenue, 
exceptions  than  examples.  The  country  has  unjustifiably  been 

Bat  when  Mr.  Walker  stumbles  upon  plunged  into  a  war,  and  large  revenues 
a  truth  in  the  affairs  of  trade,  and  avows  are  required  to  sustain  its  credit  and  en- 
it,  he  invariably  upsets  his  whole  theory,  able  it  punctually  to  pay  the  interest  on 
as  we  shall  show  be  has  done  in  this,  the  increased  expenditure  ;  the  presses  Sn 
For  it  is  susceptible  of  the  most  indisput-  the  interest  of  the  government  declare 
able  proof,  that  so  far  as  revenue  is  con-  the  war  to  be  popular;  and  all  parties 
cerned,  no  calculation  approaching  to  express  themselves  willing  to  place  at  the 
accuracy,  when  the  duties  are  ad  valorem,  command  of  the  Executive  meansto  cany 
can  be  made  of  tlie  amount  to  be  received,  on  the  war  with  vigor,  and  thus,  in  tfeie 
on  any  one  article,  from  the  very  fact  he  slang  of  the  day,  to  ••  conquer  a  9pmdy 
has  stated,  namely,  the  fluctuation  in  peace."  Yet  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
prices,  influenced  as  they  are,  and  as  he  sury,  instead  of  manfully  coming  forward 
admits  them  to  be,  by  so  many  causes.  and  recommending  an  increase  of  revenue 

But  one  fact  is  worth  all  Mr.  Walker*s  sufficient  to  place  the  credit  of  the  coun- 

comparative  statements,  and  we  shall  try  where  it  was  when  he  took  ofilce. 
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has  so  managed  its  fiscal  afiairs,  by  his  been  made  from  the  United  States,  which 

tariff  of  1846  and  the  sub-treasury,  as  to  have  given  greatly  increased  employment 

be  obliged  to  resort  to  an  issue  of  trea-  to  our  ships,  and  much  better  prices  to 

sary  notes ;  and  failing  as  yet  to  procure  our  farmers,  for  the  time  being ;  which 

a  dutj  on  tea  and  coffee,  openly  confesses  will  continue  probably  for   some  time* 

in  this  Report  that  there  is  great  danger  of  and  thus  the  evils  of  the  new  tariff  may 

reducing  the  yalue  of  the  public  securities  be  overlooked.    But  the  end  has  not  yet 

as  they  were  reduced  in  the  war  of  1812.  come  !  and  we  caution  Mr.  Walker  and 

If  Congress  believe  the  war  to  be  so  his  English  friends  not  to  be  too  confi- 

popular,  why  do  they  not,  at  once,  take  dent.    The  Tariff  of  1846  has  no  more  to 

the  proper  means  to  revive  the   public  do  with  our    present  prosperity,  than 

credit  ?    But  this  is  in  some  degree  de-  the    war    with    Mexico,   or   the   debt 

parting  from  the  object  of  this  article,  which    it    is    fast  entailing   upon    the 

which  is  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  prin-  country.     Had  there  been  an  abundant 

ciples  laid  down  by  Mr.  Walker,  who  crop  in  Europe,  a  full  crop  of  cotton,  and 

blows  hot  and  cold  in  the  same  breath,  no  disease  in  the  potatoe,  we  should  have 

recommending  a  higher  duty  on  coal  and  seen  a  very  different  state  of  things ;  and 

iron,  and  a  lessened  duty  of  five  per  cent,  something  very  different  from  past  expe- 

on  certain  manufactures  of  iron,  and  upon  rience  must  occur,  if  this  unnatural  state 

cotton  goods  not  exceeding  in  cost  8  of  things  shall  pass  off,  and  business 

cents  per  square  yard.     The  latter  (will  again  find  its  level,  without  proving  how 

the  reader  believe  us  ?)  to  produce  an  in-  little  the  permanent  prosperity  of  a  coun- 

creased  revenue  of  tweaty-five  thousand  try  is  promoted  by  extraordinary  prices 

dollars  ! ! — ^scarcely  enough  to  pay  one  in  a  foreign  market,  creating  an  unusual 

hour's  expenditure  for  the  war — no  mat-  demand  for  its  staple  productions. 

ter  at  what  sacrifice  to  all  concerned,  in  Mr.  Walker  will  nnd  that  the  home 

the  United  States,  in  the  production  of  industry  of  a  country  is  its  best  reliance, 

low-priced  cotton  goods.     What  a  bur-  and  when  he  shall  retire  to  private  life — 

lesque  upon  statesmanship  is  such  petti-  which  assuredly  he  will  do,  as  soon  as 

fogging,  if  indeed  it  is  not  something  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  will 

much  worse — a  design  to  injure  political  permit — he  will  be  made  to  know  that 

opponents.    To  show  the  utter  incompe-  though  official  station  may,  for  the  mo- 

tency  of  Mr.  Walker  to  meddle  in  any  ment,    influence    legislation,   it    cannot 

way  with  a  Tariff,  it  is  only  necessary  to  overturn  settled  principles ;  one  of  which 

say  that  he  predicates  the  success  oi  the  is  laid  down  by  a  great  writer  in  favor  of 

Tariff  of  1846,  upon  its  operation  since  free  trade  called  Adam  Smith ;  and  we 

the  first  of  December  last— being  at  the  commend  it  to  his  followers  us  being,  like 

time  this  Report  was  made  up,  about  two  the  accidental  truisms  of  the  honorable 

months;    because  the  receipts  into  the  secretary  himself,  wholly  subversive  of 

treasury  under  it  have  exceeded  those  for  the  whole  theory  he  proposes  to  prop  up. 

the  same  period  last  year,  under  the  Ta-  We  give  the  quotation  in  Smithes  own 

riff  of  1842.     We  could  excuse  the  ig-  words:    "Whatever  tends  to  diminish 

norance  in  one  so  totally  without  know-  in  any  country  the  number  of  artificers 

Jedge,  as  he  has  shown  himself,  of  the  and  manufacturers,  tends  to  diminish  the 

natureof  tragic,  if  it  were  not  accompanied  home  market,  the  most  important  of  all 

with   the  unfounded  assertion,  that  the  markets  for  the  rude  produce  of  the  land, 

newtariffisadvancing  the  interests  of  the  and  thereby  still  further  to  discourage 

country  I — an  assertion,  wc  venture  to  agriculture." 

say,  not  only  without  the  slightest  foun-  Now,  it  is  a  fact  well  known  that  the 

dation,  but  at  utter  variance  with  the  Taritf  of  lH4f)  has  diminished,  and  it  will 

truth,  as  will  fully  appear  as  soon  as  the  continue  to  diminish,  the  number  of  arti- 

extraordinary   state   of    things   brought  ficers  and   manufacturers ;  for  the  very 

about  by  the  failure  of  the  crops  of  grain  reason,  that,  a.H  Mr.  Walker  states,  at 

in  Europe,  the  disease  of  the  potatoe,  and  lower  duties  it  produces  an   increased 

the  short  crop  of  cotton  shall  have  passed  revenue,  by  supplanting  articles  made  at 

away.  home   with    similar   importations  from 

These  new  phases  introduced  into  the  abroad, 

eommcrcialstateof  the  world,  have ^iven  An  appeal  to  some  statistics  of  past 

great  activity  to  trade  ;   particularly  the  years  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  and 

rise  in  grain,  bread-stuffs,  and  provisions  we  shall  refer  to  them  with  a  view  to 

generally.      Very  large  shipments  have  show  the  results  of  extraordinary  import- 
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ations  beyond  the  power  of  the  country  close  of  what  was  called  the  «  Compro- 

to  pay  for.  mise  Act,'*  we  consumed  $112,447,096. 

We  commence  with  1815,  when,  ac-  At  that  lime  the  duties  were  so  much  re- 
cording to  a  table  prepared  by  Mr.  Walk-  duced  that  the  net  revenue  for  the  year 
er  accompanying  his  Report  of  December  was  but  $15,516,589,  and  the  whole 
3d,  1845,  we  consumed  of  foreign  mer-  country  groaned  under  the  depression  of 
chandize,  $106,457,924.  In  1816,  ac-  home  industry  of  every  kind, 
cording  to  the  same  table,  we  consumed  For  the  fifteen  years  previous  to  1835 
of  imported  goods,  $129,964,444.  the  consumption  of  foreign  imports  had 

Those  who  are  old  enough  must  re-  scarcely  exceeded  $80,000,000.     During 

member  the  disastrous  effects   of  these  the  periods  of  the  large  importations, 

excessive  importations,  which  were  not  which  caused  the  heavy  consumption  bUxl- 

fully  realized  till  1819,  when,   among  ted  above — while  the  foreign  goods  were 

other  evidences  of  the  distressed  condi-  coming  in — the  country  wore  the  falla- 

tion  of  the  country,  a  committee  appoint-  cious  appearance  of  prosperity,  until  the 

ed  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  catastrophe  arrived  and  the  bubble  burst 

reported   as  follows  :  that    there  were  At  each  of  these  periods,  as  the  impor- 

» *«  ruinous  sacrifices  of   landed  property  tations  arrived — when  the  amount  ot  the 

at  Sheriffs'  sales,  whereby  in  many  cases  duties  were  pouring  into  the  treasury,  as 

lands  and  houses  have  been  sold  at  less  they  did  in   all  except   1841 — the  re- 

than  a  half,  a  third,  or  a  fourth  {>art  of  spected  Secretaries  might  have  congratu- 

their  former  value ;  thereby  depriving  of  lated  themselves  as  Mr.  Walker  now 

their  homes  and  the  fruits  of  laborious  congratulates  himself  in  this  Report — 

years,    a   vast   number  of   industrious  with  this  difference,  that  the  evil  day  may 

farmers,  some  of  whom  have  been  driven  be  somewhat  longer  postponed  in  conse- 

to  seek  in  the  uncultivated  forests  of  the  quence  of  our  increased  exports,  shouM 

West,  that  shelter   of  which  they  had  they  continue.    But  as  certainly  as  such 

been  deprived  in  their  native  State.    An  over-consumption  of  foreign  roanofac- 

almost  entire  cessation  of  the  usual  circu-  tures  produced  the  revulsions  then  expe- 

lation  of  commodities,  and  a  consequent  rienced,  so  certainly,  under  like  circum- 

stagnation  of  business,  which  is  limited  stances  will  the  same  thing  occur  again, 

to  the  mere  purchase  and  sale  of  the  ne-  sooner  or  later,  under    the    Tariff  of 

cessaries  of  life,  and  of  such  articles  of  1846. 

consumption  as  are  absolutely  required  The  writer  of  this  article  does  not  feel 

by  the  season.     The  overflowing  of  our  it  to  be  a  source  of  congratulation,  that 

prisons  with  insolvent  debtors,  most  of  specie  is  so  rapidly,  and  in  such  quanti- 

whom    are    confined    for    small    sums,  ties,  crossing  the  Atlantic  into  the  United 

wherry  the  community  loses  a  portion  States — not  because  when  it  comes,  in 

of  its  active  labor,  and  is  compelled  to  the  course  of  a  regular  trade,  it  is  not 

support  families  by   charity  who   have  desirable — but  because  that  specie  which 

thus  been  deprived  of  their  protectors.'*  is  now  coming  is  not  the  result  of  such 

By  the  same  table  of  Mr.  Walker,  we  trade,  but  arises  from  the  unnatural  state 

find  the  consumption  of  foreign  merchan-  of  things  incident  to  the  extraordinary 

disc,  in    1835,  was   $129,391,247.      In  demand  in  Europe  for  grain  and  provi- 

1836,  the  consuinption  of  the  same  goods  sions  of  every  kind,  and  the  consequent 

amounted    to    the    enormous    sum     of  sudden  rise  in  value  and  increased  expor- 

$168,233,675.     These  immense  importa-  tation  of  them. 

tions  were  in  consequence  of  the  inflation  It  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
of  the  currency,  con.sequent  upon  the  re-  continued  heavy  drafts  upon  Great  Bri- 
moval  of  the  deposites  from  the  Bank  tain,  for  specie,  will  cause  a  financial 
of  the  United  States,  which  prompted  the  crisis  there,  which  will,  inevitably,  react 
loans  made  by  the  pet  banks,  as  they  upon  us.  There  is  also  great  danger  that 
were  called.  The  memorable  break  its  introduction  here  will  cause  an  ex- 
down,  and  the  suspension  of  specie  pay-  pansion  of  our  currency  to  the  encour- 
ments  which  resulted,  must  be  fresh  in  agement  of  speculations;  so  that  when  it 
the  recollection  of  all  who  were  in  any-  shall  return  to  England,  as  it  assuredly 
wise  conversant  with  the  business  aflfairs  willt  we  may  find  it  very  diflicult  to  go 
of  that  period.  back    again  to  a    regular   settled  state 

In  1839,  the  same  table  tells  us,  we  of  trade.     These,  at  least,  are  the  views 

conmrned  $144,597,607,  and  the  results  of  the  writer,  who  well  remembers  the 

were  little  less  ruinous.     In  1841,  at  the  trade  of  the  country  for  forty  years,  and 
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pftinfuDy  ezperieofied   the  convulsions  there  is  no  fixed  point  at  which  the  iarg- 

nfarndTto.  est  amount  of  revenue  can  he  relied  upon 

Having,  on  several  former  occasions,  at  the  lowest  rates  of  duties — since  the 

in  the  National  Magazine,  fully  reviewed  quantity  of  any  article  imported  varies, 

Mr.  Walker's  prinaples  of  Revenue,  the  not  in  the  rates  of  the  duty  assessed,  hut 

writer  does  not  deem  it  necessary,  at  this  is  governed  entirely  by  other  laws — such 

tnne,  to  go  more  at  large  into  them.    Nor  as  the  power  to  consume  the  quantity 

would  he  be  understood  as  now  mooting  made  at  home,  and  the  many  and  various 

the  question  of  Free  Trade,  or  Protec-  causes  regulating  the  all-governing  prin- 

tion.    Gaoses  may  occur,  and  have  oc-  ciple  of  demand  and  supply.    Acconiing 

cmred,  under  a  protective  tariff,  when  to  the  above  admission  of  the  Secretary 

these  over-imnortations  have  taken  place,  a  tariff,  fou  nded  upon  the  ad  valorem  plan, 

and  the  result  has  been  invariably  the  has  no  fixed  principle,  and  may  be  alter- 

sane.  The  inflation  of  the  currency  caused  ed  every  year  without  any  certainty  that 

hy  the  loans  of  the  pet  Banks,  after  the  the  alterations  will  produce  the  desired 

removal  of  the  deposites  from  the  Bank  effect. 

of  the  United  States,  may  be  cited  as  a        We  annex  a  list  of  the  proposed  alter- 

memorable  instance  of  this;  and,  there-  ations  of  the  tariff,  in  the  present  Report, 

fore,  in  what  we  have  said  on  this  occa-  and  a  comparison  of  the  receipts  of  the 

aion  we  desire  to  be  understood  as  pro-  customs  at  some  of  our  principal  ports, 

lasting  a^'nst  Mr.  Walker's  doctrines,  for  the  first  fifty-five  days  of  the  last  and 

m  tke  moluaUt  believing  them  to  be  present  year : 
moet  destructive  to  every  portion  of  the 

hoaineSB  of  the  country,  and  not  merely  Con«pondence  of  the  Conner  "^  E„qni«r^ 

^      -  -'■'  Washington,  Feb.  1, 1S47. 


per  cent,  duty  will  give 

the  heaviest  importations — while  venue  as  annexed,  to  wit : 

the  experience  of  every  individual,  and  Coal,                                       $50,000 

eTenrnation,  always  has  been,  that  buy-  ^^  {j^°;  ^^„^  ^                       ^^ 

Ug  beyond  the  means  of  payment,  no  ^ound  or  Square  Iron,  as  bra- 

«aflfr(UioAa</inces,  must  forever,  in  the  zier's  rods,  3-16  and  10-16 

end.  prove  ruinous  to  the  nation  or  indi-  inch  in  diameter,                        27,000 

▼idoal  who  shall  continue  in  such  prac  J^^'*  ^\  ^P'*'^  ^"f  ^»                     ,^  522 

^ ^m       ur.ii *  u  Sheet  Iron,  except  taggers,              15,000 

*^w  ?*^-   Walker  must  have  no  very  Hoop  Iron.                                  10,000 

•xuted  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  Wood  Screws,                            3,«)00 

Senators,  when  he  takes  up  so  large  a  Band  or  Scroll  Iron,  &c.,  rolled 

portion  of  this  Report  with  the  common-  ,  <?!*  hammered,                            1,000 

lH      •              .^u  i-  au  a  « .u  Smkes,  cut  or  wrought,                    1,dOO 

ert  UOms,  such  as  that  "  the  revenue  JiQ,e'or   Casimeres  of  Wool, 

necessary  for  peace  is  always  inadequate  exceeding  in  value  $A  square 
for  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  war,'*  y^^d,                                      S0,000 
and  many  others— equally  self-evident  white  and  Red  Lead,                   1,000 
,«po«tii.B ;  buT^canniit  close  these  Th>|,'  |C«aTXef loW"^' 
reflMrks  without  giving  Mr.  Walker  the  fined,  will  yield                        000,000 
henefit  of  a  paragraph  near  the  conclu-  That  an  increase  of  6  per  cent. 
Ml  of  this  luminous  Report,  which  is  in  on  Cotto,,,  dyed,  printed,  etc., 
^ —  -,onl«  .  exceeding   30   per   cent,  per 
»*  ^®"«  =  sciuare  yard,                                 10,000 
^.       ,     .   .                           ,     .         .  ,  From  Cotton  not  dyed,  oxceed- 
•■Iniubmittmjratpresentonly  the  articles  \^„  sq   ^^  cent,  per  square 
■KStioiied  in  taoleii  A  sad  B,  it  is  proi^er  to  y^^^^                                           10,000 
^  that  these  Cables  are,  of  course,  only  xjp^n  the  following  articles  he  e.««timates 


,      subject  tocorreciion  by  the  actual  ^^at  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent,  will  yield  an 

operatioa  of  the  Tariff  of  1846,  and  that  time,  ugtrregate  increase  sum  of  ^,000,  to  wit ; 
lOfBlher  with  the  results  of  that  act,  may  in-        Drawing   and   cutting   knives,    hatchets, 

diote  other  articles  upon  which  duties  may  ^^^g^  .^■^^\  ^dzes ;  locket  chisels,  sickles,  and 

be  icdoeed  (or  augmented  it  indispensably  reapin'^  hooks ;  plane  irons,  scythes,  spades, 

■seeasaiy).'*  and  sfiovels  ;   ploughs,  harrows,  mattocks, 

rakes,  cultivators,  cross-cut  and  pit  saws,  gin 

This  is  a  perfect  surrender  of  the  saws,  cut  nails. 
whole  Report,  as  founded  upon  imper-        The  saine  decrease  (5  per  cent.)  is  esU- 

Cmt  j.«»     «•■-    ;*  ;.  ^Ttl^^  Ji/>ro  .  fAr  if  mated  to  give  the  additional  sum  of  82i>,000 

feel  data—nay,  it  is  much  more:  for  it  ^^  cotton  manufactures  colored  and  unco- 

SBOWS  what  the  writer  ol  this  article  nas  1^^^^^  ^^^  exceeding  8  cents  on  tlie  square 

often  elsewhere  averred ;  namely,  that  yard. 
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Upon  the  articles  of  linen  and  silk  the 
Department  gives  no  estimate,  not  possess- 
ing the  requisite  data. 

The  amount  of  importcL  the  past  year^  of 
iron  and  manufactures  of  iron,  on  which 
no  change  is  proposed,  was  tne  sum  of 
|W,670,514. 

The  amount  imported,  on  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  increase  the  duty  10  per  cent., 
$2,077,898. 

The  amount  imported  on  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  lower  the  duty  6  per  cent.,  $63,610. 

The  following  comparison  is  given  ot  the 
receipts  into  the  Custom  House  at  the  places 
named,  for  the  first  fifty-five  days  of  the  last 
and  present  year,  to  wit : 


1846. 

18<7. 

.  fier4,i07 
i>ri,406 

$14^ 

.      209,706 

841,008 

43,061 

88,900 

41,176 

61,802 

Boston,     .    . 
New  York,    . 
Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, 
Charleston,    . 


$8,029,4CT     $3,730,117 

The  following  is  given  as  the  amoont  of 
imports  and  duties  for  1846 : 

Specific,     .    .$33,617,674  $12,726,684 

Ad  valorem,  .    67,980,640  16,707,916 

Free,      .    .    .    19,676,778       

$111,204,992  $28,434,449 


MISCELLANY    OF    THE    M  ONTH. 


Congress  is  now  within  a  very  few 
days  of  its  adjournment,  yet  no  essential 
progress  has  been  made,  since  our  last  re- 
view was  issued,  in  the  national  legislation. 
The  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  raise 
ten  additional  regiments  of  regular  troops, 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Mexi- 
co, has  become  a  law,  but  no  power  has 
yet  been  granted  for  the  appointment  of 
the  officers  to  command  them.  The  bill 
placing  three  millions  of  dollars  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Executive,  to  be  used  in  re- 
opening negotiations  for  peace,  is  still 
under  discussion.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  presented  a  schedule  of  de- 
sired modifications  in  the  existing  tariff, 
but  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  upon  it  in 
either  house.  This  extraordinary  tardi- 
ness in  legislation,  under  circumstances 
apparently  so  imperative,  must  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  serious  dissension  in  the  ranks  of 
the  administration  party,  caused  mainly  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Slavery  question 
into  the  Congressional  debates^  We  men- 
tioned in  our  last  the  adoption  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  a  proviso  to 
the  appropriation  bill,  forbidding  the  es- 
tablishment of  slavery  in  any  territory 
which  may  be  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  existing 
war.  The  question  has  since  come  up  in 
the  Senate,  and  has  been  met  promptly  and 
boldly  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  took  the 
ground  that  the  enactment  of  any  such 
law  would  be  an  act  of  direct  aggression 
upon  Southern  rights,  and  would  be  resist- 
ed by  the  South,  even  at  the  hazard  of  dis- 
solving the  Union.  His  remarks  were 
apparently  only  introductory  to  a  more  full 
and  elaborate  discussion  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject ; — but  they  were  evidently  well  con- 
sidered, and  lacked  nothing  in  clearness, 
emphasis  or  cogency.  They  were  answer- 
ed by  Mr.  Simmons,  of  Rhode  Island  ;  but 


the  debate  can  by  no  means  be  considered 
closed.  Mr.  Calhoun  has  taken  ground 
against  the  further  accession  of  territory ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  administration  party  wiU  act  in 
accordance  with  this  position,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  abdita  scapula  of  the  slaverj 
controversy.  The  great  body  of  the  people 
in  all  sections  of  the  Union,  are  agreed  tnat 
with  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  Southern 
States,  neither  the  Federal  Government 
nor  the  Northern  States  have  any  right  to 
interfere.  But  with  regard  to  the  exten- 
sion of  our  territory,  and  the  consequent 
extension  of  slavery,  there  is  by  no  means 
the  same  concordance.  The  North  will 
be  almost  unanimous  against  such  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  though  not  opposed  to  an 
increase  of  territory ; — while  the  South  is 
desirous  of  adding  territory  to  the  Union 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  in  order  to  fortify 
and  perpetuate  their  domestic  institutions. 
Probably  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done 
under  the  circumstances  is,  to  seek  no 
more  territory,  and  so  avoid  the  contest. 
And  yet  there  are  very  many  considerate 
and  sagacious  statesmen  who  believe  that 
our  government  should  embrace  this  op* 
portunity  to  acquire  at  least  a  harbor,  and 
some  adjacent  country,  upon  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  we 
should  bear  the  expenses  of  the  present 
war,  without  exacting  some  indemnity 
from  Mexico.  And  under  what  form,  ex- 
cept territory,  can  such  indemnity  be  paid  ? 
These  considerations  greatly  embanrass 
the  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  sor* 
round  the  present  position  of  our  public 
affairs;  and  these  aifficulties  will  be  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  by  the 
termination  of  the  war,  although  its  con- 
tinuance can  only  postpone  the  inevitable 
crisis.  They  have  very  seriously  retarded 
the  cause  of  federal  legislation,  and  have 
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afcel  broken  tlie  ibeDgth  of  the  adminis-  or  being  satisfied  with  the  rente  of  their 

tntioa  in  Coogreee.  improved  estates.    The  Government  has 

Of  other  domefltic  matters  there  is  little  very  wisely  regarded  these  lands  as  the 

worthy  of  record.    The  movements  of  our  proper  field  for  extending  the  resources  of 

may  »  Mexico  indicate  a  speedy  attack  the  Irish  people ;  and  purposes,  in  the  first 

vponVertCms  and  the  castle  of  San  Juan  instance,  to  aid  the  owners  in  bringing 

M  Ulkwy  under  Major-General  Winfield  these  wastes  into  a  state  of  cultivation,  or» 

Soorr,  and  we  entertain  the  confident  ex-  if  this  cannot  be  done,  to  take  into  its  own 

psetaition  that  our  troops  will  be  in  posses-  hands  the  task  of  reclaiming  them.    If  the 

non  of  that  important  fortress  before  the  owners  will  reclaim  them,  GovemnMnt 

•ad  of  March.    Whether  they  can  hold  it  ofiers  to  lend  them  money  for  the  purpose 

in  the  faee  of  the  yellow  fever  through  the  at  3^  per  cent,  interest  for  22  years,  to  the 

bot  seuon,  is  a  more  doubtful  point.    The  extent  of  a  million  sterling.    If  the  owners 

■ttnmpt,  howerer,  will  probably  be  made,  will  not  reclaim,  but  will  sell,  their  waste 

nad  tnen  the  campaign  of  next  autumn  lands.  Government  ofiers  to  purchase.    If 

magr  open  by  a   marcn  to  the  Mexican  they  will  neither  improve  nor  sell,  then 

capital.    Unless  negotiations  for  peace  can  Government  will  seize  them  and  attempt 

■Mutime  be  undertaken,  this  seems  to  be  their  reclamation,   paying  the  owners  a 

the  most  jndicioos  step    that  could    be  fixed  valuation.      When   reclaimed,  the 

tehni*    The  capture  and  retention  of  the  lands  are  to  be  divided  into  lots  of  from 

CMtla  will  ftf  itself  strengthen  our  position  25  to  50  acres  and  sold.    In  this  way,  it 

Id  urging  negotiations;  and,  in  the  event  is  believed,  a  large  addition  may  be  made 

of  their  fcilnre,  will  be  of  decided  im-  to  the  cultivable  land  of  Ireland,  and  a. 

MrCnnce  to  the  effective  resumption   of  class  of  small  proprietors  will  be  created, 

BOrtilities.  which  will  prove  of  essential  service  in 

The  Mexican  g^oremment  is  again  in  the  contemplated  reformation  of  the  coun- 

XWBS.    Congress,  in  order  to  eflfect  a  loan,  tr^.    The  premier  seems  b>  no  means  in- 

■HCtgmd  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  clmed  to  despair  of  the  regeneration  of 

«riiic«d  a  disposition,  while  declaring  the  Ireland,  although  he  does  not  conceal  from 

ijght,  to  make  of  it  an  absolute  seizure,  himself  or  the  public  the  obstacles  to  be 
Una 


ly  of  course,  resisted  with  clamor  overcome.      He  reminded  the  House  of 

▼igmr  by  the  clergy,  and  they  were  Commons  that  but  a  short  time  since  the 

nded  b^  Santa  Anna.    This  unlooked-  social  condition  of  England  and  of  Scot- 

§ar  event  had  created  a  new  turmoil,  of  land  was  as  unpromising  as  is  that  of  Ire- 

wliieh  the  issne  is  not  yet  apparent.    Con-  land  at  the  present  day ;  and  drew  tbere- 

gieen,  nerording  to  the  most  reliable  ac-  from  ground    for  hoping  that  the  same 

c— Pti,  was  about  to  dissolve,  leaving  the  transformation  might    yet    be  witnessed. 

Clergy  and  the  people  exasperated,  the  sol-  His  propositions  were  received  with  almost 

dlennninid ana ofcourse discontented, and  unanimous  favor  by  Parliament,  and  seem, 

ita  Anna  in  a  diflScult,  not  to  say  peril-  indeed,  worthy  of  approbation.    Whether 

I9  position.     Until  tliere   shall  be  in  the  plan  will  prove  efl!cctual  for  the  end 

'  w  some  stable  and  permanent  govern-  proposed  may  be  doubted ;  but  if  any  ac- 

eren  if  all  other  difiiculties  were  tion  of  the  Government  can  be  efficacious, 

red,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  this  seems  certainly  to  have  a  good  chance 

n^p)tiations  for  peace.  of  success. 

Of  Literary  intelligence  we  have  none        The  distress  in  Ireland  still  continues, 

teTOCord.  and  increases  rather  than  abates.      Im- 

The  FoBXioir  advices  of  the  month  are  mense  sums  for  the  relief  of  the  sufierers 

Mteretting   and    important.      l*he    new  have  been  raised  by  private  subscriptions 

F^lith  ministry  have  carried  into   full  in  England,  and  more  than  $100,000  has 

eflbet  tiieir  measnres  for  the  immediate  been  sent  from  the  United  States  for  the 

nlief  of  Ireland— the  abrogation  of  the  same  object.    Above  £7,000,000  have  been 

daly  on  foreign  grain,  the  suspension  of  expended  by  the  English  government  in 

the  nevigation  laws,  and  the  substitution  endeavoring  to  accomplish  the  same  pur- 

of  engar Tor  corn  in  the  distilleries.  These  pose ;  and  yet  scarcely  any  perceptible  im- 

■Meiires  were  all  carried  without  serious  pression  has  been  made  in  stemming  the 

oppositioUy  and  on  the  25th  of  January  vast  flood  of  misery  which  overwhelms 

Lord  John  Rossell  brought  forward  his  Ireland.      Immense    quantities    of   grain 

scheme  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  have  been  purchased  in  this  country  and 

tte  eondition  of  Ireland.    Tne  most  im-  on  the  Continent,  by  English  capital,  to 

portut  feature  of  this  scheme  is  that  relat-  supply  the  deficiency  of  food,  and  more 

ngto  the  watte  landt  of  Ireland,  which  than  seven  millions  of  specie  have  already 

Meslitedtocompriseno  less  than  4,600,000  been  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  pay- 

aem.    None  of  this  vast  extent  of  land  is  ment  of  the  debt  thus  incurred.      This 

et  present  cultivated.     Its  owners  have  rapid  withdrawal  of  bullion  from  the  cir- 

Mjipected  it,  thinking  that  the  cost  of  re-  eolation,  added  to  the  large  sums  absorbed 

daniiDg  it  woold  be  greater  that  its  value,  by  railway  speculations,  has  produced  a 
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severe  pressure  in  the  English  market.  The  entire  colonial  system  of  England  is 
which  threatens  ere  lon$;  an  overwhelming  also  likely  to  be  remodeled,  and  Earl  Grey, 
crisis.  The  Bank  of  England  has  raised  the  Colonial  Secretary,  has  granted  a  Con- 
its  rate  of  interest;  and  English  consols,  stitution  to  New  Zealand,  which  has 
which  usually  afford  an  excellent  test  of  elicited  ardent  and  universal  admiration, 
the  state  of  monetary  affairs,  have  fallen  The  foreign  Literary  Intelligence  of  the 
within  a  few  weeks  3  per  cent,  which  is  month  comprises  little  of  interest.  A  new 
a  greater  decline  than  has  been  known  for  Life  of  Jeremy  Tatl.or,  by  Rev.  R.  A. 
many  years.  This  country,  on  the  other  Willmot,  has  been  published,  which  elicits 
hand,  has  escaped  a  crisis  by  the  receipt  of  high  commendation  from  the  best  critical 
unusual  quantities  of  bullion  from  abroad,  authorities.  Another  volume  of 'O'Con- 
The  operation  of  the  Sub -Treasury  Law  nell'b  speeches  has  been  published,  and 
has  withdrawn  nearly  three  millions  of  a  continuation  of  his  Life,  by  bis  son,  is 
dollars  from  the  circulation,  and  had  not  also  given.  The  book  is  one  of  little  in* 
this  been  replaced  by  the  specie  from  trinsic  value,  and  is  stamped  by  the  Athe* 
Europe,  we  should  inevitably  have  expe>  ncsum  as  the  "  history  of  a  politician,  con- 
rienced  a  pressure  equally  severe  with  ceived  in  the  narrow  spirit  of  a  monk,  and 
that  which  has  visited  England.  addressed  to  the  exclusive  spirit  of  some 
The  rumor  is  mentioned  in  some  of  the  pugnacious  religious  order."  Another  part 
English  papers,  that  ministers  intend  to  of  Cousin's  History  of  Moral  Philosophy 
send  a  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  has  been  pub- 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities.  Re-  lisbed,  which  the  author  devotes  mainly  to 
form  in  both  these  institutions  is  said  to  be  a  criticism  of  the  Scotch  School, 
greatly  needed ;  but  there  is  room  to  fear  Prof.  Madler,  of  Dorpat,  has  published 
that  government  interference  in  their  di-  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  his  belief  that  the 
rection  would  not  be  attended  with  good  centre  of  the  nebula  in  which  our  system 
results.  The  project  of  a  National  Edu-  lies,  or  of  the  congeries  of  stars  which  form 
cation  is  vigorously  and  ably  discussed  at  the  Milky  Way,  is  in  the  Pleiades ;  and 
present,  and  a  good  deal  of  feeling  has  been  that  the  star  Alcyone  is  more  likely  than 
excited  upon  the  subject.  There  would  any  other  one  to'  merit  the  appellation  of 
be  danger,  therefore,  of  enlisiting  or  en-  the  "  Central  Sun."  The  theory  is  cited, 
countering  deeply-rooted  prejudices  in  any  and  used  with  great  beauty  and  some  force 
plan  of  education  which  could  be  submit-  by  Tupper,  in  his  "  Probabilities — an  aid 
ted.     And  the  question  is  one  which  ought  to  Faith." 

not  to  be  decided  by  any  party  strife,  or  in  M.  F.  Shoberl,  in  the  course  of  a  con- 

the  midst  of  any  general  agitation.    We  troversy  with  the  Mienaumt  declares  that 

think  it  very  likely  that  Parliament  will  he  was  the  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Frede- 

be  called  upon  to  make  some  declaration  rick  the  Great,"  recently  published  under 

of  principles  in  regard  to  the  matter;  but  the  name  of  the  poet  Campbell,  who  was 

it  is  scarcely  probable  that  any  general  hired  to  lend  his  name  to  the  work.     This 

scheme  will  be  brought  forward,  or  that  is  only  one    of  the   many   tricks  which 

the  course  of  instruction  pursued  at  the  prevail    in    England  among    publishers. 

Universities  will  be  disturbed.     LordMor-  Book^making  has  probably  become  more 

peth  declared  very  explicitly  at  a  public  thoroughly  there  than  in  any  other  coun- 

meeting,  that  the  Ministers  were  not  satis-  try,  a  trade  ; — and  not  one  of  the  most 

fied  with  the  present  educational  condition  honorable  or  respectable, 

of  the  people,  and  that  they  regard  its  im-  A  Turin  paper  states  that  205  journals 

provement  as  a  duty  of  the  government,  are  now  published  in  the  Italian  States, 

Sir  George  Grey  has  also  declared  that  an  where,    in  1S3G,    only  171  were  issued, 

attempt  would  be  made   to  improve  the  The  Papal  States  have  the  greatest  share 

sanatory  condition  of  the  people.     Such  a  in  this  advance.     In  Austria  the  number  of 

measure,  should  it  prove  successful,  could  journals  is  l59 ;  in  Germany,  1 ,836;  France, 

not  fail  to  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  1294;  Belgium,  140;  Great  Britain,  «>4i; 

habits  and  morals  of  the  people.     It  seems  Russia,  139. 

probable,  also,  that  the  system  of  punish-  Among  the  deaths  recorded  is  that  of 

ment  for  crimes,  transportation,    prison  Mr.  Joseph  John  Gurney,  the  brother  of 

discipline,  &c.,  will  receive  attention   at  Mrs.  Fry,  and  widely  celebrated  for  his 

the  present  session  of  Parliament.     Gov-  devotion  to  the  philanthropic  movements 

crnment  has  already  suspended  all  trans-  of  the  day.    Mr.  Gurney  was  one  of  the 

portation  of  male  convicts    during  two  first  of  those  who  recorded  in  print  his 

years,  and  that  those  who  may  remain  in  experience  of  the  results  of  Free  Labor  in 

England  are  to  be  employed  on  the  gov-  the  West  Indian  colonies ; — having  under- 

ernment  works.     Some  action  upon  the  taken  a  voyage  shortly  after  the  Compen- 

subject  has  become  necessary,  in  order  to  sation  Bill  passed,  for  the  express  purpose 

reduce  the  number  of  convicts  in  Van  Die-  of  observation.    We  may  mention  here  the 

man's  land,  which  already  reaches  30,000,  death,  in  Switzerland,  of  Count  Frederick 

and  is  recruited  by  about  4,000  a-year.  Gonfadonieri — a  name  which  has  a  sort  of 
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lilMvy  iDtBrettt  af  thti  of  a  companion  of  that  of  France  for  admission  for  the  mem- 

SUtIo  Pellico  daring  bis  long  imprison-  bers  of  the  Belgian  Universities,  into  the 

mcnt  mt  the  Spielberg.  French    Scho()l    recently  established    at 

The  Belgian  gorernment  has  applied  to  Athens.    Consent  has  been  granted. 


CRITICAL    NOTICES. 

Offory   of  the    I%irty    Year's    War.        "  Thus  did  Wallenstein,  at  the  ai^e  of  tift/, 
TV'anslaied/ram  the  German  of  Fred-     termiaate  his  active  and  extraordinary  life. 


ept 
....          u    Av     r  •*v/'  1        J  have  lived  and  died  without  an  equal.    The 
A  History,  by  the  faithful  and  accom-  virtues  of  the  ruler  and  of  the  hero,  pnidence. 
pushed  Scbillera  of  the  Great  War  of  Prot-  justice,  firmness,  and  courage,  are  strikingly 
ssfsntiim    aniDSt  the   Emperor   and  his  prominent  features  in  his  cnaracter;  but  he 
priests,  or  oi  northern  and  western  against  wanted  the  gentler  virtues  of  the  man,  which 
soaUiern  and  eastern  Germany,  in  the  pe-  ««*om  the  hero  and  make  the  ;uler  beloved. 
nod    succeeding  the  Reformation.      The  Terror  was  the    talij^man  with  which  he 
•r««*iP  «.»•„.  -rJiK  -  «,,v»\j^«   \.  «k«,  1  worked  ;  extreme  in  hiH  punishments  as  in 
work  opens  with  a  minute  and  rather  la-  ^ie  rewards,  he  knew  how  to  keep  alive  the 
bond  account  of  the  policy  and  position  of  ^eal  of  hiy  followers,  while  no  general  of  an- 
ttaa  bouse  of  Austria,  and  of  the  political  cient  or  modem  times  could  boast  of  being 
causes   of  the  war,  as  far  as  it  emanated  obeyed  with  equal  alacrity,     i^ubmission  to 
from  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  princes  his  will  was  more  prized  by  him  than  bra- 
■od  the  emperor,  on  the  subject  of  refor-  yery ;  l*"r.  '^{.^^^^  soldiers  work  by  the  latter, 
mntion.    Northern  and  western  Germany  ^^^  on  ihe  lonner  that  the  general  depends. 
fi««r^  the  reformation,  because  with  th^  {Jo^o^bToa'^icur^^ 
pomr  o£  the  Pope  they  shook  off  the  fear  rewarded  the  readiness  to  obey  even  in  tn- 
octhe  Emperor  and  the  influence  of  the  fles;  because  he  looked  rather  to  the  act  it- 
pricsts,  who  have  been  and  must  be  his  self  than  its  object.    He  once  issued  a  de- 
advisers.     The  Emperor,  finding  himself  cree,  with  the  i>enalty  of  death  on  disobcdi- 
deserted  by  his  nobles,  and  in  danger  of  <?nce,  that  none  but  red  Pa>he9  should  be 
Protestantism  in  his  own  dominions,  (for  ^o">  m  the  army.     A  captain  of  horse  no 

the  Anstrians  xvere  as  ill-disposed  toward  «°??"  Y^^-^i  ^^'i  °"hMi'",!!l:rJlHl.1^-?^r 

^   _    - ,.    :  ..  •   I  u       \  gold-embroulered  sa.-h,  he  trampled  It  under 

Borne  as  their  northern  neighbors,)  per-  f^ot ;  Wallenstein,  on  beintr  informed  of  the 

mitted  the  most  powerful  of  his  subjects,  circumstance,  promoted  him  on  the  spot  to 

the  Gremt  Duke  Wallenstein,  to  raise  an  the  rank  of  colonel.     His  comprehensive 

army  by  his  own  authority,  and,  with  the  glance  was  always  directed  to  the  whole,  and 

title  of  Generalissimo,  to  be  master  of  the  in  all  his  apparent  cnpiicc,  he  t^teadily  kept 

whole  war.     Wallenstein,  commissioned  in  vie>y  some  general  hcoiw  or  bearing.  The 

wiUinnUmited  authority,  raised  several  jobberies  committed  by  the  sold lere  m  a 

•Mwi^wk.'^K  i«^  «,».^^*«^iK»  .»,»»»:..» *K<.  friendly  eountrv  had  led  to  the  severest  or- 

aimies  which  he  supported  by  ravaging  the  j^„  „^^i„^j  marauders ;  and  all  who  should 

wttole    conntry   over  which    ho    passed.  ^^  caught  thieving  were  threatened  with  the 

ARcr  n  series  of  disasters  and  successes,  halter.    Wallenstein  himself,  having  met  a 

eoDtendiog,  with  his  hordes  of  licensed  straggler  in  the  oymn  country  upon  the  field, 

robbers,  against    the  powers   of  western  commanded  him  to  be  seized  without  trial, 

Europe,  be  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  as  a  transgres.-or  of  the  law,  and,  in   his 

a  principality ,— to  establish  himself  inde-  "^»al  voire  of  thunder,  exclaimed,  "  IJang 

!r-!^^'?.^™p^""rT?^,r^  i^^er'll^^ied.^nr  ::S7wTd"i^nS 

tminnbon  of  the  career  of  Wallenstein,  ^^^^^j  j^j^  innocence,  but  the  irrevocable 

the  Napoleon  of  his  age,  is  made  the  prin-  sentence  h»«l  gone  forth.    "  Hanir,  then,  in- 

ra^  topic  of  this  work  :  on  the  whole  one  nocent,"  cried   the  inexorable  Wallenstein, 

01  the  most  agreeable  histories  extant,  and  ''  the  guilty  will  have  then   more  reason  to 

lUl  of  instruction.     Like  the  other  histo-  tremble."    Preparations  were  already  mak- 

risBof  Schiller.itisvery  free  from  philoso-  »»e  to  execute  the  sentence,  when  the  sol- 

pbism,  and  never  wrests  a  fact  to  give  d/^r  who  gave  h.mselt  uo  fo/  >9s  ;  f^f {"^d 

M^MTftn  •«....»  «f  »»:»;^»a      TK«  ^r^¥  tlic  dcspcratc  repolut lou  of  ttot  dy in^  without 

color  to  any  set  of  ^  oP">»on9     The  most  revenge.    He  fell  furiously  upon  hts  judge, 

raaarkable  pass^e  in  the  book  is  perhaps  but  w;is  overpowered  bv  numbers,  and  cfis- 

tae  descnptioo  of  the  character  of  Wallen-  armed    before    he  coulil    fulfil  his  design. 

^n,  which  follows  the  account  of  his  *' Now  let  him  go,"  said  the  duke,  **  it  will 

lination  by  one  of  his  own  officers :  excite  sufficient  terror." 
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"  HiB  manificence  was  supported  by  an  im-  lated  to  leare  definite  and  fall  impiressiona 

mense  income,  which  was  estimated  at  three  on  the  child's  mind,  which  ought  to  be 

millions  of  florins  yearly,  without  reckoning  one  of  the  chief  aims  in  all  reading-books. 

JhrnTrTTpnrrlh'J^.tn^-      M?«''ill'^  The  Selections    in    this  compilation  are 

the  name  ot  contrioations.     His  liberality  _^  j    r          n        *     r«.u    d-uV^  u..»  :.,^: 

and  clearness  of  understanding  raised  him  made  from  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  but  judi- 

above  the  religious  prejudices  of  his  age ;  ciously  classified    under    distinct    heads, 

and  the  Jesuits  never  forgave  him  for  having  We  hope  the  book  may  be  introduced  into 

seen  through  their  system,  and  for  regarding  all  our  schools, 

the  Pope  as  nothing  more  than  a  bishop  oT  

^"^Blit  as  no  one  ever  yet  came  to  a  fortu-  ^l^'  <^^  of  Letters  andSeiefiee.toho 

nate  end  who  quarreled  with  the  Church,  flourished  %n  the  time  of  George  lU. 

Wallenstein  must  augment  the  number  of  its  ^y  Henry,  Lord  Brougham,  F.R.S., 

victims.    Through  the  intrigues  of  monks.  Member  of  the    National  Institute  of 

he  lost  at  Ratisbon  the  command  of  the  France,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 

army,  and  at  Egra  his  life ;  by  the  same  arts,  Naples.     Second  series.    Philadelphia : 

perhaps,  he  lost  what  was  of  more  conse-  Carey  &  Hart.  1846. 

quence,  his  honorable  name  and  good  repute  '' 

^  ^  ^    ^'        Because  a   book    is  written    by  Lord 

The  Scripture  School  Reader,  consisting  brougham,  it  does  not  necessju-ily  follow 

of  Selections  of  Sacred  Scripture  f^  ^^^'^  '^  ""^  admirable  book,  public  opinion 

the  use  of  schioh.    Compiled  and  ar-  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.     In  thij 

ranged  by  W.  W.  Everts  and  Wm.  H.  ^'"'tance,  however,  the  very  skillful  and 

Wyckoff.   New  York;  Nafis&  Cornish,  very  Baconian  author  has  produced  a  vol- 

ume  as  characteristic  as  it  is  elegant  and 
The  idea  of  this  book  is  a  very  happy  entertaining.  The  tone  of  Lord  B.'s  bio- 
one.  It  is  so  aside  from  all  considerations  graphical  writing  is  moderate  and  diacri- 
touchin^  the  question  which  has  been  so  minative.  He  seldom  or  never  takes  sides, 
acrimoniously  agitated  among  us  by  irreli-  and  makes  no  effort  either  to  exalt  or  to 
gious.  Atheistical,  Pantheistical,  or  Jesuit-  depress  the  subject  of  his  narrative.  This 
ical  people,  whether  the  Bible,  as  our  volume  contains  a  life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
fathers  have  handed  it  down  to  us,  should  a  temperate  eulogy,  and  a  sharp  criticiam 
be  tolerated  as  a  book  to  be  read  in  our  of  his  merits  as  an  author  and  a  man  :  a 
schools.  On  the  ground  of  this  controver-  remarkable  feature  of  this  essay  is  the  very 
sy,  indeed,  the  compilation  before  us  gentlemanly  treatment  of  poor  Boswell ; — 
would  be  most  acceptable.  For  the  selec-  A  life  of  Adam  Smith,  with  a  temperate 
tions  are  by  no  means  sectarian,  or  even  eulogy  and  an  analysis  of  his  great 
doctrinal,  so  far  as  to  relate  to  the  many  work  on  Political  Economy,  very  useful, 
points  in  dispute  between  the  various  doubtless,  to  short-winded  readers; — A 
denominations  that  draw  their  religious  scientific  eulogy  of  Lavoisier,  the  chemist 
tenets  from  the  Bible.  These  are  merely  who  discovered  the  law  of  the  equivalents, 
such  as  inculcate  great  but  simple  princi-  &c.,  and  first  put  chemistry  on  a  philoso- 
pies  of  morality,  virtue,  and  social  conduct,  phical  basis :  and  who  was,  moreover,  not 
together  with  those  delightful  narrative  only  a  chemist,  but  a  man  otherwise  ac- 
passa^es,  conveying  the  finest  ethical  les-  complished,  and  in  life  and  manners  ele- 
sons  under  the  guise  of  story  and  parable  ;  gant ; — A  life  of  Gibbon,  with  a  pretty 
and  those  descriptive,  prophetic,  and  lyri-  severe  criticism  of  his  style,  which  is,  in- 
cal  portions,  which,  beyond  question,  deed,  the  ver^  reverse  of  his  lordship's, 
contain  some  writings  of  the  purest  and  being  as  flowing  and  magnificent  as  the 
loftiest  poetry  in  the  world.  That  such  latter  is  dry  and  proper; — A  life  of  Sir 
writings  as  these  should  be  shut  out  of  our  Joseph  Banks,  who,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
schools,  for  any  alleged  differences  of  opi-  was  a  very  notable  patron  of  science  and 
nion  on  certain  points  of  doctrine,  is  en-  the  scientific ; — lastly,  and  followed  by  a 
tirely  absurd,  and  injurious  to  the  well-  body  of  controversial  notes,  a  geometrical 
being  of  a  cultivated  Christian  community,  account  of  D*Alembert,  who,  in  connection 
But  there  is  another  consideration  con-  with  Voltaire  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  led 
nected  with  this  volume.  The  Scriptures,  on  the  revolution  of  opinion  in  Europe, 
cu  a  wholCi  cannot  conveniently  be  used  from  the  first  sapping  of  the  awe  of 
as  a  reading-book  in  schools.  Many  parts,  church  and  state,  to  the  ruin  of  throne  and 
from  their  didactive,  narrative,  or  poetical  altar  ;  but  of  D'Alembert  his  lordsbtp 
character,  are  excellently  suited  for  read-  gives  only  a  geometrical  account,  for  the 
ing  lessons.  Others,  again,  are  too  ab-  use  of  savans  and  lovers  of  the  infallible 
strusc,  circumstantial,  or  obscene,  to  be  of  sciences — namely,  the  mathematics, 
benefit  to  young  minds.  But  these  parts  The  author  of  these  biographies  has  lone 
are  often  so  mingled  together  that  the  stood  before  the  world  as  the  supposed 
teacher  finds  it  difficult,  except  in  the  defender  and  propagator  of  the  so-called 
Gospels,  to  find  connected  lessons,  calca-  Baconian  Philosophy,  which  exalts  aiili^. 
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^r  the  desire  of  the  body,  above  contempla-  and  not  five  minutes  after  my  entrance,  that 
tion,  or  the  desire  of  the  soul.    Without  the  idea  of  the  present  work  originated, 
pretending  to  investigate  the  matter,  we  .  "Mis.  Governeur  (this  lady  la  ihe  grand- 
^ill  only  present  the  reader  with  a  ver-  daughter  of  President  Monroe]  reproached 
■IVuJ;  «i««#!!»J^  fln^tK^^            M«Jn^  "c  playfully  for  having  omitied  to  call  upon 
iMtim  quoUtion  from  the  Teritable  NoTum  ^er.    I  repfied  that  I  slwnl  all  day  and  every 
Oi^gukon,  a  work  for  the  most  pari  tedious-  day  at  the  capitol,  hearing  and  seeing  thJ 
ly  and  unorantly  bepraised  by  narrow  me-  distinguished  men  assembled  there.     And 
chmnical  intellects,  out  in  fact  abounding  then,  said  she  laughing,  you  will  go  home  to 
with    m   quite   superutilitarian    wisdom:  Enffland,  and  write  a  book,  and  abuse  them 
"Yet,  (to  speak  the  truth,)  in  the  name  andall  the  rest  of  the  Americans,    *->»'ever' 
menner  as  we  are  very  thankful  for  light  f*»d  Buchanan,  on  whose  arm  I  leaned, 
.ks^k  .Mikkio^  n.  *A  aX*a*  MR  /V.1*  «w    t^  never,  I  answer  for  her.    If  she  puts  pen  to 
whKh  enables  us  to  enter  on  our  way.  to  paper  it  will  be  to  do  us  justice.*  /twarihen 
pimctice  arts,  to  read,  to  distinguish  e«ch  i;;^^^^^  n,        k,  and  to  accept  thisgcnerous 
other,  (end  yet  sight  is  more  beautiful  than  challenge  ;— and  to  show,  I  quick&  added, 
the  ▼mrioua  uses  of  light ;)  so  is  the  con-  that  an  jSnglish  woman  has  the  sense  to  ap- 
templation  of  things  as  they  are,  free  from  prceiate  your  virtues,  to  admire  your  great- 
snperetition  or  imposture,  error  or  confu-  ness,  and  to  return  with  gratitude  your  affec- 
sion,  much  more  dignified  in  itself  than  all  tion,  pennit  me  to  offer  to  you,  Mr.  Buchan- 
the  tdrantsges  to  be  derived  from  discover-  f«i  ^^^  dedication  of  such  a  book.    •  Beauti- 
j-Tw     v^Jn«,  ;   IOC      R»f  in  «fi»«.ir  H.n»ii  '""y  "*»"•   ^'urned  the  Secretary,  «andl 
let."    Nov.  Org.  1. 12S.    But  m  very  truth  accept  it  with  the  ^atest  pleasure,  as  a  proof 
we  ire  free  to  suspect  our  biographer  of  of  your  regard;  but  what  will  become  of 
beinff  no  such  utilitarian  after  all ;  for  we  your  dear  friends,  Calhoun  and  Ingersolr 
find  Dim  dwelling  often  on  the  pUasurea  ^Mr.  Buchanan,*  I  replied,  'the  Secretary  of 
of  learning  ;    though  this  again  may  be  State  is  the  representative  of  the  Americans 
only  m  wise  artifice  of  sugaring  the  pill  for  jn  foreign  nauons,  and  therefore  my  guard- 
DMgbty  specuUtive  people.  lan.and  my  tnend  will  both  approve  my 
*    '    *^               '^    '^  choice.'    This  was  the  first  time  that  the  ac- 
tual conviction  ever  suggested  itself  to  my 
T%e  8iate»men  ofJmerica  in  1846.    By  mind  that  I  should  write  a  book." 
Sab  AH    Mtttok   Maurt.     Philadel- 
phia :  Carey  and  Hart.  Mrs.  Maury's  description  of  Calhoun  is 

^  ..     ,    _^   ■!•  ^,  ^     1     *  t^®  o'^^y  fSP^  o"®  we  have  ever  seen  :  bat 

To  say  the  least  disrespectful  word  of  ^  ^o^i^  ^  unfair  to  the  author  to  give  the 

this  naive  litUe  book  would  be  sheer  in-  pj^h  of  her  book  in  a  notice  of  it.    The 

gratitude  in  an  Amencan  ;  for  it  is  a  series  following  is  from  her  conversations  with 

of  eulogies,  of  the  most  fiattering  order,  of  t^^at  philosophical  statesman : 
the  statesmen  of  this  country,  by  an  Eng- 
lish lady- Boswell,  of  a  most  amiable  and  «<«W     ri  lU         f     -J  T  L-         CA 

•nn«.  Rn.wplli«h   fptnner      She  dMcribea  •        Mr.  Galhoun.'aaid  I,  speaking  of  Amer- 

wper^BosweUuh  tempCT  ^      ,       ,  ^^^^  -     the  American  Kei»ublic, 

her  transient  friendships  with  the  •;  mat  ^ot  j^,  Calhoun.    £d.}  » are  a  great  experi' 

men  at  Washmrton,"  m  a   surpnsingly  ment.'    •  We  are  more,*  said  he,  *  we  are  a 

natural  and  lively  style,  and  m  the  very  great  hit.*  *' 

spirit  of  a  woman's  admiration,  without  a        "*Wiil  the  Atlantic  and  the  two  Pacific 

touch  of  aflTectation,  and  with  a  scrupulous  States  be  divided  into  separate  republics  1* 

taming  of  her  own  vanity  to  the  praise  of  *  They  cannot  be ;  the  Mississippi,  a  armt 

her  ddightful  heroes;  which  is  the  high-  "^*<'.  ««j.  w»"  Jf^^P,,**'^™  ""»*^-    ^« 

zV        fi":J^^Z^^-^u„  t^  x^^  ^^,^^aSx  ^f    union  18  indissoluble.' *» 

Mt  reach  of  magnanimity  to  be  expected  of  „ .  j  ^ave  eight  sons  in  Enifland.* 

the  queen  of  the  lady-Boswells.    There  is  «  .Bring  them  all  here  ;  we  are  an  exalu 

a  great  deal  of  exceptionable  and  ridiculous  ing  nation  ;  let  them  grow  up  with  the  coun- 

naiter  in  the  book,  but  it  is  absolutely  too  try  ;  besides,  here  they  do  not  want  wealth, 

amusing  to  be  quarreled  with.  I  would  not  be  rich  in  America,  for  the  care 

A  few  extracts  will  serve  to  give  the  of  money  would  dist ract  my  mind  from  more 

reader  m  notion  of  this  very  innocent  and  important  concerns.*  *» 
very  unsuspecting  little  volume  : 

Here  follows  a  capital  reason  for  free 

*'Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Adamn  are  next  treuie  for  the  South,  quotha  !  but  their  food 

door  neighbors  to  each  other  in  Washington,  is  our  poison, 
ud  are  excellent  friends.    At  a  ball  given 

by  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Buchanan  conducted  me  <« .  Q■^^^  jf,e  planters  Free  Trade,*  said  Mr. 

to  pay  respects  to  the  venerable  hoH.    The  q.,  «  and  let  every  planter  bo  the  txircnt  as 

Secretary,  with  all  the  gentle,  kindly  cour-  ^^n  ^^  jj,^  ^^^^^  ^f  his  slaves,  kc  «ec. ; 

lesy  which  marks  his  manner,  offered,  his  j^t  industry  and  morality  be  taupht  them, 

cordial  wishes,  and  added  that  he  had  given  and  the  planter  will  have  reaj.on  t6  be  satis- 

directions  to  be  summoned  to  the  House  of  ^^.^j  .  ,^^.  ^j,,  ^^^        ^j^^^j^  ^^.^^^  ^^^  ^'  y^^ 

.torbegirhi^^^;i "d"^^^^^^^  oretT  »-- -"'•  "i- »»- -»- ^^ »- ^»--' - 

"  "  Sf  ^hTs'blluTteoTnJdelightful  mem-       Morality  is  indeed  a  valuable  commodity  ! 
cries  of  ray  own  to  record  ;  for  it  was  there.     The  talk  proceeds : 
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"  Mr.  Calhoan  has  great  respect  for  such  receive  from  some  of  the  journals  devoted 

external  forms  as  promote  order  and  digni-  to  jurisprudence, 

tv ;  and  I  believe  it  was  he  who  established  __ 

u    iS^I:  ^*'^LiL?KS'lK  "  i'  r  ^  ♦^°*'*  Music  OF  THE  MoNTH.— The  principri 

should  be  addressed  by  their  distmctive  ap-  ^„.-  «i    „4.«...«*:^«    ^,«;r»«.  i?4>kJ»o..v  Km 

pellation  of*  Senators'"  musical    attraction    during  February  has 

"  He  said,  *  We  American^  eie  the  most  l>een  the  Opera,  which  has  played  Lmdm 

excitable  people  on  earth;  we  have  plenty  to  and  Lueta,  by  Donizetti,  and  Jrtna^  by 

eat  and  drink,  so  we  seek  war  for  sport,  that  Coppala,  interchangeably.    The  music  of 

we  may  exhaust  ourselves  and  our  exuber-  J^na  did  not  please  as  well  as  either  of 

ance.**     \  y\'   'r  '  ^'  ^                      „  the  others,  not  having  so  much   beauty, 

"Hesaid,*Irefusedthe  mission  to  Eng-  force,  or  individual  character.    The  only 

land  because  peace  was.  to  be  made  /i«-e.'     .  ^    ^             ^           ^        b    Madame 

"  From  a  singular  coincidence  of  circum-  '-""^^^'^  "*  *"J     *  *u   ^r  u  -«^«i      ^«  ♦!.-. 

stances,  I  had  the  happy  fortune."  says  our  A„»,^^^?^'^*»  /^  P®  Tabernacle,  on  the 

author,  "  to  convey  to  Mr.  Calhoun  the  tes-  23d-     This  lady  is  a  vocalist  of   much 

timonies  offered  to  his  worth  by  many  lead-  merit ;  she  has  a  great  voice,  though  not 

ing  men.  a  rich  or  affecting  one;  good,  though  not 

^»  *  The  President  declares  that  you  possess  graceful,  execution ;  and  a  style,  studied, 

his  perfect  confidence  and  his  highest  per-  but  not  very  refined;  in  short,  she  sinn 

sonal  esteem.     Buchanan,  pronounces  you  extremely  well,  but  with  a  natural  hard- 

preeminent  in  talent  and  virtue.    Mr.  Crit-  ^^•*  ♦K«f  ..««.iJ»o  k^..  ,rr^^f  ^.iU;v«f;<Mi  «/ 

tenden,   Mr.  Winthrop,  Mr.   Benton,  Mr.  jess  that  renders  her  great  cultivation  of 

Hannegan,  have  all  expressed  for  themselves  *>"t  l>"le  avail  m  affecting  the  hearer.  She 

and  their  respective  parties,  the  highest  en-  was  assisted  by  Herr  Dorn,  the  great  horn 

comiums  that  men  can  utter  of  each  other.' "  player ;  he  has  acquired  almost  miraculont 

command  over  his  difficult  instrument,  on 

Mrs.  Maury  has  missed  a  great  deal  in  which,  as  our  musical  readers  know,  the 

neglecting  her  German.     We  conceive  her  natural  notes  are  the  mere  harmonies  of  a 

to  possess  every  element  of  a   first-rate  ruling  tone,  and  very  slight  changes  in  the 

transcendental  eulogist,  lacking  only  the  lip^  and  bell  hand  produce  different  notes. 

fashionable  tone,  which   is  the  esthetic  He   runs  scales,    makes  trills,  &c.,  and 

guttural ;  the  puritanic  nasal  and  the  Eng-  modulates  into  new  keys  with  only  the  aid 

fish  labial  having  long  since  gone  out  of  of  valves.     He  has  also  great  command  of 

(jQte.  tone,  and  plays  like  an  artist ;  but  the  bom 

is  not  fit  for  solos  containing  rapid  move- 
ments, and  all  the  skill  in  the  world  cannot 
Lub6  8  Equity  Pleadings;  second  AmeH'  make  it  speak  quick  enough  for  them. 

can,  from  the  last  London  edition,  ttfith  The  opera  singers  also  assisted  Madame  A. 

notes  and  references  to  American  eases.  Barili,  the  prima  donna,  is  young,  bet  a 

By  J.  D.  Wheeler,  Counseller-at-Law.  timid  manner,  and  sings  very  well  indeed. 

New  York  :  Banks,  Gould,  &.  Co.  without  uiuch  passion,  and  with  a  voice 

that  sometimes  sharpens.     She  has  good 

This  is  a  book  of  great  use  to  a  young  execution,  is  well  studied,  and  altogether 
solicitor  who  is  just  entering  upon  the  a  charming  little  artiste.  She  is  no  act- 
practice,  supplying  to  some  extent,  in  ress  as  Pico  is,  but  her  awkwardness  is 
Equity,  the  place  which  is,  in  Law,  filled  not  obtrusive.  Benedetti,  the  tenor,  if 
by  Stephens,  On  Pleading — the  best  book  the  most  finished  singer  of  the  company; 
ever  written  on  that  subject.  he    has  truth,    cultivation,  conception— 

In  the   preface    to   this    edition,    Mr.  every  quality  of  a  vocalist  in  great  perfec- 

Wheeler  has  set  forth  some  of  the  distinc-  tion.     Beneventano,  the  basso,  is  faulty, 

tions  between   the  practice  in  Courts  of  delivering  his  voice  in  spasms,  and  tearing 

Common  Law  and  Chancery,  which  will  it  to  tatters  by  overdoing.     All  of  these 

be  interesting  even  to  unprofessional  read-  singers  are  obliged  to  task  their  voices  at 

ers,  and  tend  to  dissipate  the  prejudices  the  opera  in  singing  against  an  orchestra, 

existing  against  the  latter  tribunals.     His  which  is,  in  the  modern  fashion,  too  brazen 

notes,  too,  are,  in  the   main,  judicious ;  and  too  loud.     They  have  all  great  merit, 

though  there  are  some  errors  which  indi-  and  it  is  owing  to  that  as  much  as  to  their 

cate  a  theoretical,  rather  than  a  practical  music  that  the  opera  is  so  well  patronized. 

knowledi^e  of  his  subject ;  but  which  we  Their    influence   upon   the   taste   of   our 

have  not  space  to  give  in  detail;  nor  would  singers  cannot   but  be   beneficial,  and  we 

it  he  within  our  province  to  furnish  that  heartily  rejoice,  on  that  account,  in  their 

elaborate  notice  which  it   will  doubtless  general  popularity. 
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MR.    SLIDELL'S    MISSION    TO    MEXICO. 

Wb  cantinne  to  occupy  our  pa^es  to  a  we  may  help  to  celebrate  its  civic  virtual, 
eonnderable  extent  with  the  a&irs  of  Nor  do  we  feel  any  apprehension  lest  the 
the  present  war.  The  time  will  come  we  sympathy  of  our  readers,  and  of  the  pub> 
bope,  at  DO  distant  day,  when  we  may  feel  he,  should  not  be  found  to  go  along  with 
onnelves  at  liberty  to  turn  to  other  topics  us  in  the  feelings  we  indulge  of  the 
of  jpeat  public  concern — ^possibly,  inthe  paramount  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
Mhmation  of  some  of  our  readers,  al-  whole  subject  of  the  war  in  which  we  aie 
imdy  too  long  neglected.  But,  for  our-  involved.  One  thing  we  know ;  that  no 
•eheih  we  regard  this  war  as  the  great  more  fatal  proof  comd  be  ffiven  that  the 
political  and  moral  crime  of  the  period,  country  was  ripening  for  disastrous  revo- 
and  for  which  the  administration  of  the  lution  and  ruin,  than  would  be  afforded 
day  is  to  be  held  responsible  before  God  by  the  passive  and  unconcerned  acauiee- 
•nd  man.  We  must  do  our  part  to  hold  cence  of  the  people  in  such  acts  ana  pro- 
die  gail^  authors  of  it  to  their  just  ac-  ceedings,  so  shocking  to  every  notion  of 
eountability.  It  is  true,  that  in  manv  constitutional  authority  and  every  feel- 
olher  respects  and  particulars,  this  ad-  ing  of  common  probity,  as  have  marked 
miiiifltration  deserves,  in  our  judgment,  the  conduct  of  the  executive  and  admin- 
theaeverestreprehensionof  the  American  istration  in  nearly  every  thing  which 
peode,  and  we  shall  not  fail  in  due  time  concerns  our  relations  with  Mexico  and 
to  fend  a  hand,  in  our  humble  way,  to-  the  war. 

Wtida    bringing    all   its    extraordinary        The  subject  to  which  this  article  will 

merits  before  the  country,  under  the  light  be  devoted,  is  the  mission  of  Mr.  Slidell 

of  a  calm,  but  thorough  and  searching,  to  Mexico.     The  administration  having 

investigation  and  review.   But  at  present,  led  the  way  into  this  war,  manifests,  as 

we  confess,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  think  is  very  natural,  a  particular  solicitude  to 

of  the  administration  in  any  other  aspect  make  the  most  of  every  occurrence  in 

or  attitude,  than  such  as  has  reference  our  relations  with  Mexico,  which  might 

to  this  war.     Whenever  we  turn   our  seem  to  afford  the  United  States  just 

regards  that  way,  we  see  its  gaunt  effigy  ground  of  complaint  against  that  power, 

before  us  in  helmet   and    plume,  and  Therojcctionol  ourniinister  wassuchan 

brandishing  its  bloody  spear,  instead  of  occurrence.    As  a  mission  of  peace  insti- 

wearing,  as  it  ought,  the  civic  wreath,  tuted  by  the  administration,  we  are  every 

and  the  garments  of  peace.     At  present,  way  desirous,  as  between  us  and  MexicoL 

therefore,  we  are  forced  to  deal  with  it  that  it  should  be  set  down  to  the  national 

as  a  fitting  administration ;  by  and  by,  credit ;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  let 
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this  affair  pass  before  the  American  Mexico  had  denounced  annexation  by 
people,  for  one  of  the  causes  of  the  pre-  anticipation ;  she  had  declared  that  she 
sent  war,  or  as  tending  to  justify,  in  any  should  regard  it  as  a  hostile  act  towards 
the  slightest  decree,  that  military  de-  her,  to  be  met,  on  her  part,  with  the  most 
monstration,  under  executive  orders,  determined  resistance.  Her  minister 
which  has  brought  the  country  into  its  was  withdrawn  from  this  country,  and 
present  difficulty.  We  think,  too,  and  she  refused  to  admit  Mr.  Shannon,  our 
we  mean  to  show  why  we  think,  that  this  minister  in  that  country,  to  any  official 
mission  might  have  been,  and  ought  to  intercourse  with  that  government,  and  he 
have  been  made  successful,  notwith-  was  finally,  after  several  months'  useless 
standing  the  conduct  of  Mexico  in  regard  delay,  compelled  to  return  to  the  United 
to  it ;  that  a  little  less  pretension  and  a  States.  "  Since  that  time,"  says  the 
little  more  patience  would  have  done  the  President  in  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
work  ;  anj. in  short. that  if  thfi PrP^iT^i^Pt  gress  of  December,  1845,  "Mexico  has, 
had  been  as"  sincerely  anxioua  tojestore  until  recently,  occupied  an  attitude  of 
friendlyrelattonebfilween  the  two  powers,  hostility  towards  the  United  States — ^has 
and  secure  a  peace,  ob  terms  which  ought  been  marshaling  and  organizing  armies, 
to  have  satisfied  a  just  and  magnanimous  issuiag^ proclamations,  and  avowing  the 
nation,ashe  was  tp  wring  from  the  neces-  intention  to  make  war  on  the  United 
sities,  or  the  fears,  of  Mexico,  concessjons  States,  either  by  an  open  declaration,  or 
to  gratify  the  spirit  of  territorial  aggran-  by  invading  Texas."  And  this  attitude 
dizement  on  our  part,  we  should  then  of  hostility  on  her  part  was  met  by  cor- 
havo  had  peace,  and  this  discreditable  responding  preparations  and  movements 
war  would  never  have  been  heard  of.  by  our  government.   An  efficient  military 

This  mission  was  institutod  under  pe-  force  was  moved  to  the  ricfht  bank  of  the 

culiar  circumstances,  and  no  doubt,  in  its  Nueces,  and  thus  took  up  a  position  quite 

inception,  is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  across  the  extreme  western  boundanr  of 

staccre'desire  on  the  part  of  the  President  Texas  proper,  and  looking  towards  M!exi- 

to  bring  about  an  accommodation  with  co,  while  the  Mexican  coasts  in  the  Gnlf 

Mexico.    We  had  then  a  serious  diffi^-  were  occupied  by  our  navy.    Such  was 

ty  pending  witb^  England)  and  two  wars  the  state  of  things    between  the  two 

at  one  time  were  more  than  the  admin-  countries  when  the  attempt  to  bring  about 

istration  was  anxious  to  undertake.    Be-  an    accommodation  was  made  by  onr 

sides  the  administration  persuaded  itself,  government. 

nodoubt,thatif  Mexico  would  consent  to  Information  had  been  received  at 
open  negotiation  at  all  with  this  country  so  Washington,  which  satisfied  the  govern- 
soon  after  annexation — Uie  great  measure  ment  that  Mexico  was  not  at  all  likely 
of  offence — without  striking  a  blow,  she  to  make  any  actual  warlike  demonstra- 
was  probably  ready,  from  the  same  con-  tion,  though  she  still  maintained,  and 
siderations  of  inexorable  fate  and  ne-  probably  would  continue  to  maintain,  an 
cessity,  not  only  to  submit,  without  a  attitude  of  hostility.  It  was  believed 
word,  to  the  excision  of  Texas  from  her  that  she  was  ready  to  be  conciliated ; 
empire  according  to  its  ancient  limits,  but  and  such  undoubtedly  was  the  fact.  The 
to  yield  also,  on  easy  terms,  other  large  government  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
portions  of  coveted  territory  besides.  Herrera,  who  was  sincerely  desirous  of 
The  public  have  not  been  permitted  to  coming  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
see  the  instructions  furnished  to  Mr.  with  the  United  States.  This  is  testified 
Slidell:  but  wc  venture  to  say,  when  to  on  all  hands.  Accordingly,  in  the 
they  shall  come  to  light,  it  will  be  month  of  September  (1845),  instructions 
found  that  they  contemplated  the  most  were  sent  from  Washington  to  our  con- 
important  territorial  acquisitions.  In  sul  at  Mexico,  "to  ascertain  from  the 
this,  as  in  every  thing  else  connected  Mexican  government  whether  they  would 
with  this  Mexican  business,  we  believe  receive  an  envoy  from  the  United  States, 
it  will  finally  appear  that  the  administra-  intrusted  with  full  power  to  adjust  all 
tion  has  acted  on  the  most  erroneous  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two 
and  mistaken  estimate  of  the  Mexican  governments."  In  October,  the  propoei- 
character.  tion  was  submitted  to  the  Mexican  minis- 

To  judge  correctly  of  this  mission,  we  ter  of  state  by  Mr.  Black,  the  consul, 

must  begin  with  recurring  to  the  very  in  the  precise  language  of  his  instmc- 

singular    attitude    in   which  the    two  tions.    The  reply  was  promptly  given  by 

countries  then  stood  towards  each  other,  the  minister,  m  terms  which  we  shau 
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qnote  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  was  easy  for  them  to  find — in  the  cir- 

whole    csfle.    ^'  In  answer,"  says  that  cumstance  of  the  ready  assent  of  Mex- 

fanctionary,  *'  I  have  to  say  to  you,  that  ico  to  listen  to  proposals  for  accommo- 

althooffh  the  Mexican  nation  is  deeply  dation,  ailer  all  that  had   occurred  to 

injured  by  the  United  States,  through  the  wound  and  dishonor  her,  taken  in  con- 

aets  committed  by  them  in  the  oepart-  nection  with  the  known  distractions  in 

ment  of  Texas,  which  belongs  to  this  her    domestic  councils — very  sufficient 

nation,  my  government  is  disposed  to  re-  evidence  that  her  national  spirit  and  pow- 

ceive  ike  commissioner  of  the   United  er  of  resistance  were  already  broKen; 

States  who  may  come  to  this  capital  her  ancient  Castilian  pride  bowed  and 

with  full  powers  from  his  government,  to  humbled  in  the  dust :  or,  at  least,  that 

settle  the  present  dispute  in  a  peaceful,  nothing  was  left  of  it  but  the  pompous 

msonable,  and  honorable  manner  " and  sounding  phrase,  falling  on  the  ear 

"As    my  government,"  he  adds,  "  be-  like  echoes  from  the  hollow  grave  of  her 

lieves  this  invitation  to  be  made  in  good  decayed  and  wasted  greatness  and  glory, 

fiiith,  and  with  the  real  desire  that  it  may  They  saw  in  her,  in  short,  a  prepared 

lead  to  a  favorable  conclusion,  it  also  victim ;  ready  for  whatever    spoliation 

hopes  that  the  commissioner  will  be  a  they  might  think  it  judicious  and  prudent 

person  endowed  vAth  the  qualities  proper  to  inflict  upon  her.    But,  of  course,  ap- 

forthe  attainment  of  this  end;  that  his  pearances  were  still  to  be  preserved; 

dignity,  prudence,  and  moderation,  and  and,  under  the  arrangement  made  with 

thediscreetncss  and  reasonableness  of  his  our  consul,  the  President  prepared  to 

proposals,    will   contribute   to  calm  as  honor  Mexico,  by  sending  her "  an  Envoy- 

mnch  as  possible  the  just  irritation  of  the  Extraordinary  and  Minister-PIcnipoten- 

Mexicans ;  and,  in  line,  that  t!ie  conduct  tiary,  lo  reside  near  the  government  of 

of  the  commissioner  on  all  points  may  be  the  Mexican   Republic!"      Mr.   Slidell 

Mch  as  to  persuade  them  that  they  may  received  his  letter  of  credence  to  this 

obtain    satisfaction    for    their    injuries,  effect,  and  was  forthwith  dispatched  on 

through  the  means  of  reason  and  peace,  his  mission  ;  neither  the  President,  nor 

and  without  being  obliged  to  resort  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  nor  the  Envoy 

those  of  arms  and  force."    It  was  upon  himself,  ever  once  doubting  that  Mexico, 

the  acceptance  of  the  proposals  made  by  who  had  a  few  months  before,  in  the  most 

our  government,  in  the  terms  here  re-  formal  and   marked   manner,  refused  to 

cited,  that  Mr.  Slidell  was_scnt  to  Mexico,  hold  any  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the 

A  single  glance  at  tfie  language  em-  United  States,  and  put  herself  on  her 

ployed  in  this  correspondence  on  3ie  one  rights  before  the  world  as  bavins  been 

side  and  the  other,  as  we  have  quoted  it,  deeply  injured,  was  now  prcparec^  with- 

is  sufficient  to  reveal  at  onco  to  a  casual  out    any  change    in    the  condition  of 

observer,  the  very  different  views  which  things,   to  re-establish   diplomatic  rela- 

therespective  parties  entertained  in  regard  tions  with  us,  precisely  on  the  terms  and 

to  the  character  of  this  mission  ;  and  yet  in  the  manner  of  the  most  friendly  na- 

it  is  quite  probable — certain,  perhaps —  tions.     They  were,  of  course,  much  sur- 

that  this  difference  was  not,  at  the  mo-  prised  and  very  indignant,  when  they  dis- 

ment,  perceived  by  either  of  tiiom.  covered  that  nothing  was  farther  from 

On  the  one  hand,  t!ie  President  and  his  tlie  thought  of  Mexico  than  to  submit  to 

cabinet  were  blinded  to  the  true  state  of  such  a  humiliation — for  so  at  least  she 

die  case,  and  the  character  of  the  mis-  regjmled  it.     When  the  United  Sfales — 

sion  required  by  it,  by  the  ambitious  and  lirotl  of  a  state  of  things,  wliirli.  if  it  was 

covetous  longings  in  which  they  indulg-  not  actual  war.  certainly  was  not  [)eace 

ed   towards   tlie  proper   iKwsessions  of  — proi)osi'd  to  Mexico  lo  send  lH»r  "  an 

Mexico.     Tlieir  eyes  were  gloafin*,'  over  Envoy,  intrusted  with  lull  }HAver  to  ad- 

the  lands  of  our  noighlwr.  lyinij  between  just  :ill  the  questions  /;/  diapiitp  between 

the  proper  limits  of  Toxas  and  the  Great  the  two  goveniiuents,"  it   was  natural 

North  liiver  of  tiie  Mexicans  ;  including  that  she  should  understand,  looking  all 

parts  of  four  other  departments  of  Mex-  the  whili*  ai   \\vr  own  side  of  the  case, 

ico,  with  Santa  Ft,  and  then  stretching  that  the  United  States  were  alnnit  to  in- 

away  to  the  Pacific,  and  embracing  the  stitnte  a  Hjwcial   niissitm  to  remove,  if 

best'portions,  or  the  whole,  of  the  Cali-  possible,  those  obstaclrs  which  had  stood 

fomias :  and  heaven  knows  how  much  in  the  way,  and  otherwise  must  continue 

more  besides.     Occupied  with  these  vi-  to  stan<l  in  the  way,  of  a  recurrence  to 

sions  of  aggrandizement  and  glory,  it  their  fonner  relations  of  intercourse  and 
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amity.    There  was  one  princifml  cause  ence  in  the  case,  that  Mexico  intended 

of  the  rupture  between  the  two  powers—  all  the  while  to  stand  on  the  defensive— 

for  it  was  nothing  less  than  a  rupture —  to  maintain,  at  least  in  apfji&arance,  her 

namely,  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  attitude  of  hostility — ana  to  receive  a 

United  States  ;  and  Mexico  unquestion-  diplomatic  agent,  if  one  was  received  at 

ably  looked  to  be  appeased,  in  some  way^  all,  rather  a&r  the  manner  in  which  such 

for  that  wrong  (as  she  regarded  it),  be-  agents  are  accepted  in  time  of  war,  with 

fore  friendly  relations  could  be  restored;  a  view  to  negotiation  and  the  restoration 

and  she  imagined,  vainly  enough  as  it  of  peace,  than  in  any  oUner  mode.    It 

turned  out,  that  it  was  the  special  object  was  her  policy,  and  a  poiiitof  honor  with 

of  this  mission,  first  of  all,  to  offer  her  the  her,  from  the  time  she  broke  with  this 

atonement  due  to  this  offence.    When  country,  to  regard  herself,  and  to  be  re- 

the  United  States  talked  of  sending  her  garded  by  the  world,  as  in  a  state  of  hoe- 

an  envoy  to  adjust  the  questions  in  dis-  tility  to  us,  only  just  short  of  actual  and 

piUe  between  the  two  governments,  she  active  war.    And  in  this  state  it  was  that 

thought  of  nothing  but  annexation  as  she  was  to  receive,  as  she  believed,  a 

having  caused    any  dispute  whatever,  "  Commissioner,"  to  offer  terms  of  con- 

which  had  led  to  the  interruption  of  the  ciliation  and  peace,  and  not  a  mixiiatgtifi 

good  understanding  between  them.    The  sit  down  at  her  capital  as  a  resident,  as 

language  of  Mr.   Pena  y  Pena's  note,  if  no  interruption  of  the  friendly  relations 

which  we  have  quoted,  bears  unequivo-  of  the  two  powers  had  ever  taken  place,  to 

cal  proof  of  this  fact — though  it  had  «s-  negotiate,  at  leisure,  a  treaty  for  the  set* 

caped,  as  we  have  explained,  the  obser-  tlement  of  difficulties  which  had  not  in- 

vation  of  our  ^vemment.    The  wrong  terrupted,  but  which,  if  neglected,  might, 

which  Mexico  nad  received  in  the  mea-  one  day  or  another,  interrupt  the  good 

sure  of  annexation  is  especially  referred  understanding  existing  between  them, 

to,  and  is  spoken  of  in  immediate  con-  It  was  all  very  well,  perhaps,  for  our 

nection  with  *'  the  present  dispute" — ^the  government  to  offer  such  a  mission  as 

one  principal  matter  of  difference — which  uiat  which  was  sent  to  Mexico  in  the 

"  the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States"  person  of  Mr.  Sltdell ;  but  how  it  could 

was  coming  to  settle.    And  the  minister  Lave  been  expected  that  such  a  mission 

follows  this  up  with  the  expression  of  a  would  be  accepted,  or  how  the  adminis- 

confident  hope  that  the  conduct  of  the  tration  came  to  im^ne  that  Mexico  had 

commissioner  would  be  such — so  digni-  agreed  to  receive  such  a  mission,  after 

fied,  prudent  and  moderate,  and  so  dis-  reading  Mr.  Pena  y  Peaa*s  note,  would 

creet  and  reasonable — ^that  the  Mexican  pass  our  comprehension,  if  we  did  not 

people  might  see  that  they  were  about  to  know  how  utterly  incapable  it  has  con* 

'^  obtain  satisfaction  for  their  injuries" —  stantly  seemed,  in  the  blind  pursuit  of  its 

uamely,  on  account  of  annexation — by  a  own  objects,  of  understanding  the  first 

voluntary  reparation,  without  the  neces-  elements  of  the  Mexican  character,  or  the 

sity  of  an  appeal  to  arms.    In  the  corre-  first  principles  on  which  ite  conduct  to- 

spondence  on  tliis  subject,  the  Envoy,  who  wards   that  people   should    have   been 

was  expected,  was  constantly  called  by  regulated,     ourely  nothing  would  have 

the  Minister,  "  the  Commissioner,"  and  been  easier  tlian  to  have  arranged  this 

nothing  but  "  the  Commissioner."    And  mission,  in  the  first  instance,  on  Uie  basis 

no  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  pre-  of  a  special  agency,  exactly  adapted  to 

sent  day  ever  speaks  of  an  ambassador,  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  tne  twe 

envoy,  or  minister,  of  any  grade,  regu-  powers  stood  to  each  otlier,  with  instruc* 

larly  accredited,  and  resident  near  the  tions  to  offer,  first  of  all,  definite  terms  of 

government  of  a  friendly  power,  as  a  com-  accommodation  and  peace.    In  this  there 

misFioner.     Such  a  thing  is  unknown  in  would  have  been  no  sacrifice  of  national 

modem  diplomatic  writing  or  discourse,  honor,  and  no  want  of  self-respect    It 

We  venture  to  say  that  Mr.  Slidcll  would  would  have  been  a  mission  quite  as  hon- 

have  felt  no  little  surprise,  if,  having  been  orable  in  all  respects  to  the  eminent  gen- 

rcceived  in  Mexico  in  the  quality  of  a  tlcman   intrusted  with  it.      Mr.  SlideU 

minister  or  envoy,  to  reside  near  that  gov-  might  have  borne  also,  and  at  the  same 

crnment.  he  had  then  been  addressed  in  time,  if  such  had  been  his  ambition,  a  let- 

some  official  note,  as  the  Commissioner  ter  of  credence,  as  minister,  "  to  reside 

of  the  United  States.    In  short,  it  cannot,  near  the  government  of  the  Mexican  Re* 

we  tliink,  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  public,  in  the  quality  of  envoy-eztraordi* 

will  look  attentively  at  the  correspond*  nary  and  ministor-plenipotentiary  of  tli«i 
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United  SCfttes  of  America,"  to  which  it  perhaps  some  further  unimportant  slices 
is  moire  than  probable  effect  might  have  from  your  territory,  in  connection  with 
been  ^ven  at  an  early  day,  after  his  re-  the  settlement  of  the  claims  we  have  up- 
ception  in  the  more  appropriate  quality  on  you,  when,  with  only  a  becoming  de- 
of  a  oommissionor  of  peace.  But  we  gree  of  submissiveness  on  your  part,  con- 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  hist  sidering  with  whom  you  are  dealing,  the 
is  the  only  capacity  in  which  he  should  two  powers  will  come  to  a  good  under- 
have  been  instructed,  or  in  which  he  standing  in  all  things :  and  henceforward, 
dioold  have  attempted  to  present  himself,  as  in  times  past,  be  the  best  friends  in 
in  the  first  instance,  before  the  Mexican  the  world."  We  mean  to  say  explicitly 
Republic.  Had  this  been  done,  and  had  that,  in  our  judgment,  to  send  such  a 
his  instructions  allowed  him  to  be  mode-  mission  to  Mexico  as  that  with  which 
late  and  reasonable  in  the  tone  of  his  pro-  Mr.  Slidell  was  intrusted,  was  just  to  as- 
poeals  and  his  demands,  we  do  not  enter-  sume  and  proclaim,  .that  Mexico  had  lost 
tain  a  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  char-  either  the  disposition  or  the  ability  to  re- 
aeteristic  instability  and  distractions  sent  what  she  deemed,  and  had  declared 
which  reigned  at  the  time  at  the  Mexican  to  the  world,  to  have  been  an  insult  and 
etpital,  that,  with  a  proper  stock  of  pa-  outrage  to  her,  and  that  she  was  willing 
tience  and  some  juaicious  humoring  of  to  confess  as  much,  by  accepting  a  min- 
Mexican  peculiarities,  he  might  nave  ister  on  precisely  such  terms  as  if  nothing 
made  a  txesty  with  that  power,  averting  in  the  worid  had  happened  to  interrupt 
tiie  impending  war,  and  securing  a  per-  the  relations  of  perfect  amity  between 
petnal  peace,  on  terms  alike  favorable  the  two  powers.  The  only  open  act 
and  honorable  to  both  countries.  Cer-  by  which  she  had  signified  her  sense 
tainly  it  was  not  the  way  to  bring  about  of  the  injury  she  professed  to  have  re- 
•0  deairable  a  result,  that  Mr.  Slidell  ceived,  was  that  of  suspending,  in  the 
mint  needs  make  a  descent  on  the  Mex-  most  significant  and  marked  manner,  and 
kan  capital,  as  if  he  had  alighted  from  with  threats  of  war,  all  diplomatic  inter- 
■ome  superior  region  of  brightness,  bear-  course  with  us ;  thus  breaking  the  bonds 
ing  a  gracious  message  to  a  perverse  of  amity  between  her  and  us,  and  holding 
people,  and  denouncing  woe  and  ven-  herself  aloof,  to  be  appeased  and  con- 
fleance  on  them  if  found  slow  to  receive  ciliated  when  we  should  see  fit  to  ap- 
aiD,  in  whatever  inefiable  shape  he  might  proach  her,  in  a  proper  fonn,  for  that 
choose  to  present  himself.  To  offer  him-  purpose.  If  then  Khe  had  received  Mr. 
aelf  aa  he  was  instructed  to  do,  and  as  he  olidell,  in  the  first  instance,  as  he  insist- 
did,  in  the  quality  of  minister,  commis-  ed  on  being  received,  or  not  at  all,  it 
lioned  exactly  in  the  ordinary  form,  to  would  have  been  a  virtual  withdrawal  of 
mkk  near  that  government,  was  just  to  that  only  act  by  which  she  had  manifesto 
■ay  to  Mexico  in  her  teeth,  at  her  own  ed  any  sense  of  injur\',  and  a  virtual  con- 
eapital,  while  her  people  were  breathing  fession  that  she  was  satisfied  on  that 
nothing  but  war  :•  "  We  conclude  you  score ;  and,  having  no  complaintij  to  urge 
have  now  swallowed  your  resentment  on  her  part,  was  now  ready  to  enter  on 
•boat  the  affair  of  annexation,  and  think  the  subject  of  whatever  complaints  Mr. 
yourself  a  fool,  for  liaving  indulged  any  Slidell  might  havo  to  make  a^iiiit  her', 
leeling  on  the  subject,  or  at  least  for  liav-  What  wc  have  now  said  is  Kufficient 
ing  shown  any  such  feeling,  or  talked  to  indicate  our  undoubting  conviction, 
about  war.  You  have  come  to  your  that  there  was  that  in  the  manner  of  in- 
senses,  knowing  your  weakness  in  the  stitnting  thi??  mission  of  Mr.  Slidell  to 
presence  of  Anglo-Saxons,  and  by  con-  Mexico,  wliich  was  every  way  calcu- 
senting  to  receive  a  minister  from  tlie  lated  to  defeat  its  object.  We  nold  the 
United  States,  and  renew  intercourse  Adininisiration  to  blame  for  not  having 
with  that  power,  exactly  on  tlie  footing  placed  it  on  a  different  and  more  accept- 
of  the  most  friendly  nations,  without  even  able  basis,  and  es|K*cialiy  after  what 
1  word  of  apology  or  explanation,  you  seems  to  us  so  very  plain  on  the  face  of 
mean  to  confess  l)efore  tlie  world,  that  Mr.  Peiia  y  IViia's  note,  that  Mexico  ex- 
you  have  l)een  wrong  in  this  matter  from  pcc.ted  to  receive  a  "  commissioner,"  and 
the  bogimiing;  that  Texas  belongs  of  not  a  minister  of  the  nink  and  preten- 
right  to  the  United  States,  and  was  sions  of  Mr.  Slidell.  But  we  have  not 
rightfully  acquired,  and  that  nothing  now  yet  done  with  the  subject  of  this  mission, 
remains  for  you  but  to  hear  what  we  havo  We  have  no  special  im))cachment  of 
to  propose  in  regard  to  boundary,  and  motives  to  offer  in  regard  to  the  sending 
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of  this  imssion.    We  are  willing  to  take  capital  at  this  time,"  said  the  minister  of 

it  for  granted  that  it  was  intended  in  foreign  alSairs,  ^  might  prove  destructive 

good  faith,  and  undertaken  with  a  sin-  to  the  government,  and  thus  defeat  the 

cere  desire  to  bring  about  an  accommo-  whole  afiair.    You  know  the  opposition 

dation  with  Mexico,  and  avoid  a  war.  are  calling  us  traitors,  for  entering  into 

Our  impeachment  has  reference  to  what  this  arrangement  with  you."    The  anx- 

we  hold  to  be  palpable  errors  of  judgment  ious  desire  of  the  government  was  for 

in  regard  to  it,  and,  amongst  other  things,  delay  until  the  next  month,  when  the  new 

in  reference  to  the  tone  and  temper  in  Congress,  which  had  been  summoned, 

which  60  important  and  delicate  a  mis-  would  assemble,  and  when,  under  its 

sion  should  have  been  undertaken  and  countenance  and  protection,  it  might  feel 

conducted.     We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  itself  strong  enough  to  enter  on  this  deli- 

under  the  best  conduct  and  management  cate  business.    Tney  declared  that  they 

it  would  certainly  have  resulted  in  sue-  had  not  expected  the  commissioner  until 

cess,  because  we  do^  not  know  to  what  January,  and  that  his  inopportune  arrival 

unreasonable  lengths  Mr.  Slidell  might  and  appearance  at  the  capital  would  pio- 

not  have  pushed  &s  demands,  under  the  bably  produce  a  revolution  which  would 

instructions    of    the    government.     Of  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  the  present 

course,  we  have  little  confidence  in  the  government. 

moderation  and  justice  of  an  administra-        Mr.  Black  seemed  every  way  disposed 

tion  that  has  shown  itself  capable  of  to  do  what  he  could  in  the  premises ;  he 

risking  and  sacrificing  so  much  in  its  set  out  immediately  from  Mexico,  and  met 

insatiable  desire  to  enlarge  the  proper  Mr.  JBlidcU  at  Puebla,  eighty-five  miles 

boundaries    of  the    American    empire,  from  the  capital.    His  representations, 

With,  however,  a  proper  degree  of  mode-  however,  did  not  arrest  the  progress  of 

ration  and  justice,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  minister,  who  made  his  entrance  into 

this  mission  of  peace,  if  it  had  been  in-  the  capital  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of 

stituted  in  the  proper  form  and  conducted  December.    This  was  Saturday,  and,  aa 

in  the  right  temper,  should  not  have  been  if  afraid  of  losing  something  of  dignity  or 

entirely  successful.  advantage,  whether  to  himself  or    his 

Mr.  Slidell  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  on  country,  should  he  indulge  in  the  least 

one  of  the  last  days  of  November,  and  delay,  in  spite  of  the  warning  and  en- 

immediately  pressed  forward  towards  the  treaty  which  had  been  conveyed  to  him, 

capital.    The  news  of  his  arrival  on  the  he  addressed  himself  promptly,  on  Mon- 

'  coast  had  reached  the  city  of  Mexico  on  day,  to  the  minister  of^  foreign  relations, 
the  3d  of  December,  and  had  thrown  the  in  a  note  as  formal  and  severe  as  if  the 
Mexican  government  into  great  perplexi-  Pope's  nuncio  had  written  it  to  some 
ty.  Although  tlie  arrangement  made  Christian  potentate  who  was  suspected 
with  our  consul,  Mr.  Black,  by  the  gov-  of  ^'  damnable  heresy."  It  ran  in  this 
emment  of  Herrera,  to  receive  a  commis-  wise  ; 
sioner  from  the.  United  States,  had  been  . 

an  affair  of  the  utmost  confidence  and        !*The  undersigned,  who  has  been  ap- 
secrccv,  yet  it  had  already  come  to  the    P|>»ntedenvoy. extraordinary  and  minister. 
'c  .t  1         J       "^       J  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 

ears  of  the  people,  and  was  made  a  pnn-  *^„,erica,  near  the  Mexican  GoYernment, 
cipal  ground  of  assault  on  Herrera  and  ^as  the  honor  to  .inform  your  Excellency 
his  party,  bo  long  as  no  commissioner  that  he  arrived  in  this  capitel  on  the  even- 
or  minister  was  actually  in  the  country,  ing  of  the  6th  instant,  and  requests  to  be 
the  government  seemed  able  to  stand  up  informed  of  the  time  and  place  at  which 
against  the  imputations  of  treason  which  he  may  have  the  honor  to  be  admitted  to 
were  heaped  upon  it ;  but  at  this  junc-  present  his  letter  of  credence  (a  copy  of 
ture,  it  expected  tobe  utteriy  overwhelm-  which  he  encloses)  to  the  most  excellent 
ed  if  such  a  functionary  should  suddenly  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Gen. 
present  himself  at  the  capital.  Mr.  Bla^  ^  °«^  Joachim  Herrera. 
was  immediately  informed  of  the  alarm  So,  Mr.  Slidell  had  not  only  persisted 
and  embarrassment  felt  by  the  govern-  in  coming  straight  to  the  capital,  where,* 
ment  at  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Slidell  at  he  had  been  told,  his  presence  at  that 
Sacrificios,  and  he  waj  earnestly  desired,  moment  would  signally  tend  to  the  over- 
if  it  was  possible,  to  prevail  on  Mr.  Sli-  throw  of  the  government  of  Herrera — 
dell  not  to  come  immediately  to  the  capi-  a  government  admitted  to  be  sincnely 
tal,  or  even  to  disembark  at  that  time  desirous  of  negotiating  with  the  Unitea 
from  his  vessel.    "  His  appearance  in  the    States  for  a  peace — not  only  had  he  come 
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to  the  capita],  but  he  had,  at  the  earliest  the  Mexican  administration  precisely  as 
moment,  proclaimed  his  mission,  and  de-  if  he  had  believed  all  tlie  while,  and  from 
manded  to  be  received  and  his  commis-  the  very  first,  that  they  were  actuated 
sion  of  minister-jdenipotentiary  publicly  solely  by  bad  faith  towards  him  and  his 
recognised.  The  only  effect  which  had  government,  and  a  desire  and  intention  to 
been  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  minis-  amuse  him  for  a  time  with  false  pretences, 
ter  by  the  revelations  made  to  him  at  and  finally  to  rid  themselves  or  him  alto- 
PneUa  b^  Mr.  Black,  seems  to  have  been  gether.  Some  such  impression  must  have 
to  fill  bim  with  prepossessions  against  taken  possession  of  him,  when  we  find  him, 
the  Mexican  government,  as  if  it  was  notwiuistanding  the  explanations  already 
leaving  a  game  with  him,  or  meditating  given  to  Mr.  Black,  and  notwithstanding 
na  &ith  towards  him ;  and  anticipating,  his  own  convictions  of  tho  policy  arid  ne- 
as  he  says  be  did,  delays  and  difficulties  cessity  of  extreme  caution  and  delay 
in  placing  himself  in  relation  with  the  on  their  part,  impatiently  following  up 
government,  he  seems  to  have  resolved  his  note  ot  the  8th  of  December  by  reiter* 
to  sound  at  once  the  depths  of  these  de-  ated  demands  for  an  answer.  On  the  13th 
lays  and  difficulties,  and  to  know  the  he  sent  Mr.  Black  to  the  minister  of  state 
wonL  Nobody  certainly  can  dispute  with  a  verbal  message  to  this  effisct ;  and 
the  gallantry  o£iiia  bearing  on  tl>e  occa-  on  the  1 5th  he  addressed  him  another  note, 
skn ;  onrdouEtis  abQut  its  prudence  ajtd  complaining  of  the  delay,  and  desiring  to 
vifdom.  be  informed  when  he  might  expect  to  re- 
Mr.'  Black  was  the  bearer  of  Mr.  ply  to  his  first  note. 
Siidell'a  note  to  the  Mexican  minister  of  Now  we  arc  free  to  say  that  we  think 
slate,  and  the  minister  took  that  occasion  this  importunity,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  repeat  to  Mr.  Black  that  they  had  not  was  unnecessary  and  very  injurious  to  the 
expected  the  arrival  of  the  commissioner  interests  of  his  mission.  The  policy 
at  so  early  a  day ;  tliat  they  were  engaged  which  the  administration  had  wished  to 
in  collecting  the  opinions  of  the  depart-  be  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  was  clearly  in- 
ments  with  a  view  to  strengthen  them-  dicated  to  Mr.  Black ;  **  they  would  re- 
lelves  in  regard  to  this  mission ;  that  ceive  the  minister's  credentials,  examine 
the  government  was  every  way  favora-  them,  and  be  treating  on  the  subject.** 
Uy  disposed,  but  the  opposition  to  the  Their  avowed  object  was  to  gain  time 
■uflsion  was  very  powerful  and  compelled  until  the  meeting  of  the  new  Congress, 
them  to  proceed  with  great  caution ;  that  when  they  hoped  to  be  so  supported  in 
nothing  positive  could  be  done  until  the  their  position,  as  to  be  able  to  give  effect 
new  Congress  should  meet  in  January,  and  success  to  this  mission.  Delay  was 
hat  that,  in  the  mean  time,  they  would  re-  exactly  what  they  wanted  to  save  them* 
ceive  the  minister's  credentials,  examine  selves,  and  save  the  mission ;  and  delay 
them,  and  be  treating  on  the  subject ^  was  exactly  what  Mr.  Slidell  would  not 
To  our  apprehension,  all  this  was  ut-  consent  to-— tliough  apparently  aware  of 
tered  with  perfect  truthfulness  and  good  its  importance  and  necessity. 
futh ;  nor  can  we  sec,  with  the  admis-  We  think  Mr  Slidell  committed  a  cap> 
■DOS  and  declarations  made  by  Mr.  Sli-  ital  mistake  in  the  first  place,  when  he 
dell  in  the  course  of  his  correspondence  rushed  on  to  tlie  city  of  Mexico  against  the 
with  his  government,  how  he  could  liave  earnest  solicitations  of  the  government  as 
believed  otherwise — ^if,  indeed,  he  did  be-  conveyed  to  him  by  Mr.  Black  at  Puebla. 
lieve  otherwise.  More  than  once  ho  ex-  And  then,  we  think,  thai  having  arrived 
{■esses  the  confident  opinion  that  Uerrcra  at  Mexico,  he  was  too  impatient  to  be  re- 
and  his  Cabinet  were  sincerely  desirous  cognized  as  "  envoy-extraordinary  and 
of  negotiating,  aiKl  terminating  all  their  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
differences  with  llie  Uuitetl  States.  And  States  of  America."  Considering  the 
he  declares  it  to  be  his  lielief  that  **tlie  condition  of  Horrera  and  the  state  of  the 
great  object  of  the  administration  is  to  government  at  that  period,  a  few  weeks' 
gain  time,  to  do  nothing  to  coinp?'omit  delay  would  have  ueen  judicious,  and 
uiemselves,  in  tlie  ho()o  that  if  tiiey  can  could  have  done  tiie  minister  no  harm. 
bold  over  until  the  nicctinjr  of  ll».o  new  Possibly  it  might  have  saved  Herrera— 
Congress  which  will  take  place  on  tho  1st  confessedly  tho  friend  of  peace — and  might 
of  January,  they  will  tiien  be  enahled  to  thus  have  brought  the  mission  to  a  happy 
maintain  their  position."  It  is  a  little  termination.  As  it  turned  out,  the  gov- 
strange,  we  thinks  ador  all  this,  tliat  Mr.  emment  of  Herrera  fell,  as  it  had  been 
SlideU  ahould  have  borne  himself  towards  confidently  predicted  it  would  fall  if  Mr. 
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SUdell  then  came  to  the  capital ;  whether  nexation  had  been  first  brangfaft  nnder  di* 

it  would  have  been  able  to  maintain  itself,  plomalic  discussion.    Everybody  nnder- 

if  Mr.  Slidell  had  not  done  so,  we  cannot  stands  how  this  sore  place  was  expected 

know ;  but  so  much  is  certain,  the  prin-  to  be  salved  over.    And  the  consideratiofi 

cipal  weapon  used  against  it  was  drawn  of  that  question  could  not  have  been  more 

from  this  mission,  and  the  appearance  of  than  begun,  before  it  would  have  been 

the  minister  at  Mexico.  discovered,  that  the  question  of  boundaiy 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Slidell  and  its  extension,  and  the  question  of  our 

would  have  been  received  and  accredited  pecuniary  claims,  must  come  in  of  neces* 

by  the  Mexican  Government,  whether  in  sity,  to  help  resolve  the  knotty  point  of 

the  hands  of  Herrera,  or  Paredes,  or  of  any  annexation. 

body  else,  so  lon^  as  he  insisted  on  being  Annexation  had  been  effected  on  such 
admitted,  if  at  dl,  as  minister,  to  reside  terms  as  to  leave,  of  purpose,  an  open 
near  that  government  It  is  evident  that  question  of  boundary  oetween  us  and 
from  the  moment  a  copy  ofhis  letter  of  ere-  Mexico;  and  the  Mexican  government 
dence  was  seen,  this  objection  was  rais-  had  been  carefully  and  repeat^ly  inform- 
ed, and  it  was  constantly  insisted  on.  It  ed  and  assured,  from  the  first,  that  we 
was,  indeed,  at  last  complicated  absurdly  were  ready  to  adjust  that  question,  in  a 
enough  with  other  things,  after  the  usu-  manner  the  most  liberal  towards  that 
al  manner  of  Mexican  diplomacy ;  and  the  country.  This  promised  liberality  had  a 
true  force  of  this  single  objection  to  the  meaning  which  could  not  have  been,  and 
reception  of  the  minister  was  spoiled,  and  was  not  misunderstood.  We  were  will- 
rendered  nearly  ridiculous,  by  the  bung-  ing  to  pay  her  liberally  for  Texas,  vnih  a 
ling  manner  in  which  it  was  handled,  liberal  boundary — ^that  was  what  we 
Nevertheless  the  objection  remained,  meant  to  say,  and  what  we  were  under* 
Mexico  would  not  consent  to  receive  stood  to  have  said.  And  if  Mr.  Slidell 
a  minister  commissioned  as  Mr.  Slidell  could  have  thought  it  consistent  with  hie 
was,  lest  she  should  be  thought  thereby  dignity,  to  offer  himself  to  Mexico,  under 
to  admit  that  she  was  reconciled  to  the  proper  instructions,  as  a  ^  commissioner,'' 
measure  of  annexation,  and  reconciled  to  to  tender  to  that  countiy  terms  of  conci- 
this  country.  It  is  not  likely  she  could  liation  to  this  effect,  who  can  doubt  that 
have  been  moved  from  this  position.  What  at  least  he  would  have  been  received,  and 
the  duty  of  Mr.  Slidell  was  in  such  a  case,  listened  to  with  respect?  What  the 
and  of  our  government,  is  plain  enough,  Mexican  government  wanted,  first  of  ail, 
to  our  own  mind.  He  should  have  stwxi  was  such  a  mission,  and  such  reasonable 
still,  and  asked  the  President  to  send  him  proposals  on  our  part,  as  mieht  ^  contri* 
a  new  letter  of  credence,  by  which  Mex-  oute  to  calm  as  much  as  possible,  the  just 
ico  might  have  been  informed  that  he  ap-  irritation  of  the  Mexicans,"  and  such  as 
peared  there  as  a  special  commmissioner  might  *''  persuade  them,  (the  Mexican 
appointed  to  negotiate  with  her  for  an  ac-  people,)  that  they  might  obtain  satisfac- 
commodation  of  the  dispute  which  had  tion  for  their  injuries,  through  the  means 
led  to  the  interruption  of  the  friendly  rela-  of  reason  and  peace,  and  without  beinff 
tions  between  the  two  powers,  and  finally  obliged  to  resort  to  those  of  arms  UM 
for  the  settlement  of  all  their  difficulties,  force."  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  a  sum 
and  for  peace  and  amity.  With  such  a  of  money,  equal  to  one-tenth,  or  even  one- 
commission  we  believe  Mr.  Slidell  might  twentieth,  of  the  amount  already  expend- 
have  been  and  would  have  been  received,  ed  in  our  war  with  that  power,  tenoered, 
either  by  the  government  of  Herrera,  or  at  the  period  refernsd  to,  in  a  spirit  of 
that  of  Faredes.  So,  at  least,  both  ad-  justice,  of  conciliation,  and  peace,  and 
ministrations  solemnly  declared  and  pro-  with  some  proper  consideration  for  the 
claimed.  And  we  think  it  was  exactly  temper  of  the  Mexican  peq>le,  and  the 
at  this  point  that  the  golden  opportunity  embarrassments  of  the  aoministration  of 
was  lost  by  our  government— of  com-  the  day,  would  have  secured  us  Texas 
posing  all  our  difficulties  with  Mexico,  with  any  reasonable  boundary  which 
and  securing  a  peace  on  terms  mutually  might  have  been  desired,  and  kept  us 
advantageous  and  honorable.  Certainly,  out  of  a  war.  In  the  same  operation, 
we  need  not  tell  Mr.  Slidell,  with  his  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  might  have 
shrewdness  and  ability,  that  no  advantage  acquired,  by  a  little  extra-Uberality,  a  de-' 
could  have  been  won  by  Mexico,  if  with  sirable  port  for  ourselves  oat  of  her  pes- 
the  proper  commission  and  instructions  in  sessions  on  the  Pacific^  No  pvblic  mm 
his  pocket,  the  subject  of  Texas  and  an^  in  this  country,  who  is  wdl  infonned  ii 
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rmid  to  the  state  of  our  rektionB  with  of  the  jealous  and  offended   Mexican. 

Mexico  at  that  period,  can  doubt  that  she  Strictly,  we  must  know  very  well,  that  our 

mu  then  ready  and  solicitous  to  be  ap-  title,  derived  from  the  Republic  of  Texas, 

peased  for  the  loss  of  Texas,  through  pe-  gaye  us  just  so  much  territory  as  she  had 

eoniaiy  considenitions,  if  only  they  should  actually  conquered,  held  and  governed,  in 

be  BO  addressed  to  her  as  to  make  it  seem  the  progress  of  her  revolt  and  revolution, 

as  if  tibe  was  driving  a  free  and  profitable  and  no  more.    So  much  annexation  gave 

bugain  with  us,  and  was  not  selling  her  us,  without  regard  to  Mexico,  and  no  more. 

hoiKnr.    As  for  fighting  with  us  for  the  But  even  how  much  this  was  exactly,  was 

poMOBsion  of  the  proper  country  of  Texas  not  undisputed.    It  save  us,  doubtless,  the 

attempting  to  reconquer  that  country,  ancient  province  of  Texas  proper,  to  the 

and  wrest  it  by  force  from  the  grasp  of  Nueces ;  and  across  the  Nueces,  Texas 

oar  firm  hold  upon  it— that  was  a  thinff  had  some  quiet  settlements,  alon^  the 

ilmost  too  absurd  for  her  even  to  talk  narrow  valley  of  that  river  towards  the 

iboat,  certainly  it  was  the  last  enterprise  Gulf,  over  which  her  jurisdiction  was  sue- 

■he  wished   in   earnest   to  undertake,  cessfully  extended,  and  which  we  might 

What  all  her  public  men  and  leading  justly  claim  as  a  part  of  our  bargain. 

diancters  agreed  in  desiring  was,  that  But  there  was  here  even  nothing  ascer- 

we  should  arord  them  the  means  of  offer-  tained  and  certain ;  and  then  oeyond, 

ing  to  the  Mexican  people  some  justifia-  Texas  had  shot  her  paper  pellets  over 

Ue,  or  at  least  plausible  reason  or  pre-  a  broad  domain,  to  which  she  set  up  a 

text  for  giving  Texas  up  to  its  destiny,  certain  kind  of  pretension.     Here,  at 

Nor  was  this  at  all  a  aifficult  achieve-  least,  our  claim,  as  succeeding  and  re- 

aent  for  diplomacy,  with  all  its  boasted  presenting  the  Texan  Republic — arevolu- 

ikill,  to  accomplish— else,  assuredly,  di-  tionary  government — was  slij^ht  enoug^. 

plumacy  is  worUi  very  little.    Diplomacy  And  here  it  was,  just  in  this  dim  and  sba- 

was  worth  very  little  in  this  case,  in  our  dowy  region,  where  champions  on  the 

judgment,  or  it  would  have  kept  the  na^  one  side  and  on  the  other  might  have 

tun  out  of  this  war.    How  easily  it  might  wa^ed  eternal  vmr  on  each  other  in  the 

have  done  so — ^how  it  failed,  and  why  it  dark,  with  no  definite  result — ^here  it  was 

tailed  to  do  so,  it  is  the  main  purpose  of  that  diplomacy  might  have  come  in,  to 

this  article  to  show.  shed  her  peaceful  li^ht,  to  reconcile  blind 

Texas,  as  we  have  said,  was  annexed  enmities,  allay  fruitless  jealousies,  and 

with  an  undefined  boundary.    It  was  an-  bring  in  unity  and  concord  to  reign  in  the 

nesed  on  terms  agreed  upon  between  the  place  of  fierce  hate  and  revenge.    Why 

anthorities  of  that  county  as  an  indc-  might   not    Mr.   Slidell,  content   for   a 

Sndent  power,  and  the  United  States,  while  to  act  the  part  of  a  Commissioner, 

exico  was  not  consulted,  nor  her  con-  specially  deputed  tooffer  terms  of  concili- 

lent  asked,  though  she  still  claimed  Uiat  ation  to  our  sensitive  neighbor,  in  regard 

Texas  was  not  free  from  her  political  do-  to  annexation,  have  so  managed  this  bu- 

minion.   But  though  Mexico  was  not  con-  siness  as  to  make  Mexico,  and  the  Mexi- 

tulted  in  regard  to  the  question,  or  the  can  people,  sensible  that  we  intended 

right  of  annexation,  yet  the  very  terms  tliem,  at  least,  no  ultimate  wrong  ?    An- 

of  annexation    proposed    by  ourselves,  nexation  havinfif  become  a  fix^  aflluir, 

made   Mexico   in  some  sense   a  party  a  thing  past  and  done,  the  people  of  this 

to  the  transaction.     We  hod  got  Texas,  country  were  settling  down  upon  it,  and 

with  BO  much  territory  as  the  indopcnd-  they  would  have  been  quite  willing — glad 

ent  republic  of  that  name  had  a  right  to  oven — ^to  have  seen   something  lilK*ral 

convey,  and  how  much  that  m.'us,  was  an  done  on  our  part,  in  the  way  of  pecuniary 

open  question,  to  which  Mexico  was  con-  pratilication,  to  render  Mexico  comforta- 

ietsedlv  a  party.    Here  was  a  chance  ble  under  the  loss  of  that  valuable  pro- 

for  diplomacy  to  step  in,  and,  by  fixing  a  vincc,  which,  tu  the  last,  she  persisted  in 

booncwry  where  every  thing  was  vague  claimincj  a.s  her  own.     We  should  all 

and  unsettled  before,  with  a  liberal  com-  have  left  hotter  and  more  respectable  in 

pensation  on  our  part  to  Mexico,   for  our  own  eyes,  if  in  the  end,  we  had  j)aid 

whatever  claim  or  interest  she  might  Moxiro  something  for  Texas.  We  paid  for 

have,  or  should  fancy  herself  to  have,  lionisiana,  and  wo  paid  for  Floricia  ;  and 

on  this  side  of  that  boundary,  take  to  our-  wc  are  sure  our  |)eoplc  would  much  rather 

ielvcs  whatever  "outstanding  title"  there  i>ay  something  for  Texas  than  take  and 

might  be  in  the  case,  and  thus  at  once  sa-  nold  it  against  any  claimant  whatever, 

dsfy  our  own  sense  of  justice,  and  smooth  by  force  of  arms.    To  Mexico,  at  least, 

down  all  asperities  towards  us  on  the  part  Texas  was  lost  by  conquest,  and  as  we 
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took  the  spoil  to  ourselves,  even  if  onr  It  most  not  be  foreodan  thtt  the  Mex- 
own  men  and  arms  had  not  been  princi-  ican  authorities,  at  Ais  period,  were  sin- 
pally  used  in  that  conquest,  as  they  noto-  cerely  desirous  of  avoiain^  a  war ;  that 
riously  were,  it  would,  at  least,  have  done  they  were  unafl^tedly  anxious  that  the 
our  reputation  for  honesty  and  fair  deal-  United  States  should  so  approach  the 
ing  no  harm,  if  we  had  consented  or  en-  business  of  negotiation,  and  propose  snch 
deavored  to  reconcile  Mexico  to  this  dis-  terms  of  accommodation,  as  to  make  it 
memberment  of  her  empire,  by  offering  safe  for  them,  in  reference  to  the  state  of 
to  make  her  some  pecuniary  compensa-  parties  in  the  Republic,  and  the  temper 
tion  for  her  exscinded  province,  wrested  of  their  people,  to  entertain  and  encour- 
from  her  by  violence,  and  found  in  our  age  the  advance  we  were  making.    The 
possession,  without  having  cost  the  na-  point  of  difficulty  which  they  had  to  con- 
tion  a  dollar.  tend  with  at  home,  was  the  prejudice 
Nor  was  it  necessary,  if  a  false  pride  and  hatred  towards  us  with  which  the 
on  our  part,  revolted  at  the  idea  of  aoing  Mexican  people  had  been  inspired,  on 
a  direct  act  of  justice  to  Mexico  post  account  of  annexation.    The  administnt- 
facio,  that  a  specific  offer  of  payment  for  tion  was  charged  with  treason,  when  it 
Texas    proper  should  have  been  made,  was  found,  or  believed,  that  a  minister 
There  was  the  open  question  of  bounda-  from  this  country  had  been  invited,  (nral- 
ry  to  fall  back  upon.    Texas  was  ours  lowed,  to  come  to  the  capital,  exactly  on 
by  our  own  title ;  but  the  sum  of  our  the  usual  footing  of  intercourse  between 
rightful    possessions  under  that  name,  the  most  friendly  nations,  and  as  if  no 
was  an  unliquidated  and  variable  quanti-  offence  or  indignity  had  been  ofiered  to 
ty ;  and,  besides,  our  government  wanted  the  republic,  or  as  if  she  had  concluded  to 
more  than  any  just  man  could  pretend  to  swallow  her  resentment  without  a  word 
claim  of  right.      And  with  this  door  of  apology  or  explanation.    It  was  per- 
standing   wide  open,  diplomacy  might  fecUy  clear  that  no  administration  could 
have  entered   here,  one    would  think,  stand  up  against  this  popular  sentiment, 
without  much  difficulty,  and  with  emi-  No  administration  could  hold  its  place, 
nent  advantage.    It  demanded  no  supe-  which  should  not  appear,  at  least,  to  take 
rior  skill  to  frame  a  proposition  to  Mexi-  sides  with  the  people  in  this  embittered 
CO,  at  this  point,  which  might  have  been  feeling.     Mr.   Slidell  appears  to  have 
just  and  conciliatory  towards  her,  and  been  perfectly  aware  of  all  this,  and  yet 
not  discreditable  to  ourselves.    A  new  he  seems  not  to  have  thought  it  worth 
and  liberal  boundary — new,  as  never  hav-  while  to  give  the  slightest  need  to  the 
ing  been  before  recognized  by  Mexico—  suggestions  which  came  to  him  concern- 
might  have  been  agreed  upon  for  Texas ;  ing  the  proper  mode  of  relieving  the  ad- 
and  a  fixed  sum  of  money  might  have  ministration  of  the  embarrassment  in 
been  stipulated  to  be  paid  by  us  for  Tex-  which  it  was  placed.    He  saw  but  one 
as,  with  this  new  boundary,      Mexico  mode  of  conducting  his  mission,  and  that 
might  have  renounced,  or  ceded,  as  for-  was,  to  insist  on  being  received  as  a  min- 
m£dly  as  she  might  desire,  all  right  and  ister-plenipotentiary  and  resident^  or  to 
title  to  any  part  of  the  country  this  side  demand  his  passports.    Perhaps  his  in- 
of  such  boundary,  to  the  United  States,  structions,  and  the  nature  and  character 
with  full  liberty  on  her  part,  if  she  chose,  of  the  enterprise  on  which  he  was  sent, 
to  hold  up  this  treaty  before  the  Mexican  admitted  of  nothing  less ;  it  is  quite  po»- 
people,  as  incontestable  proof,  that  she  sible.    We  shall  know  more  of  this,  if 
had  not  submitted  to  the  wrongs  of  an-  his  instructions  and  the  real  objects  of 
nexation,  or  yielded  up  Texas  to  con-  the  mission  shall  ever  be  disclosed.    But 
quest  and  force  at  the  hands  of  any  pow-  supposing — if,  indeed,  we  are  at  liberty 
er,  but  had  only  consented,  at  last,  at  our  to  suppose  any  such  thing---that  some 
solicitation,  to  allow  the  United  States  to  degree  of  moderation  prevailed  in  the 
purchase  that  country  of  her,  and  a  peace  counsels  at  Washington  in  resard  to  the 
with  her  at  the  same  time,  for  a  round  objects  of  this  mission,  and  that  it  wms 
sum  of  money.    This,  or  something  like  not  instituted  with  the  absurd  expectatioii 
this,  was  what  the  Mexican  authorities  of  dragooning  Mexico,  first  into  an  un- 
wanted for  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  conditional  submission  to  the  measure  of 
people ;  and  we  see  nothing  in  the  sort  annexation  with  any  &r4>ff   boundaiy 
of  arrangement  here  suggested,  either  for  our  Texan  possessions  which  we 
impracticable  in  itself,  or  too  much  for  might  see  fit  to  name,  and  next  into  tiieh 
Mexico  to  expect,  or  too  much  for  us  to  further  dismemberment  of  hear  empire^  od 
yield.  our  own  tenm,  as  our  own  dmini  of 
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avarice  or  amUticm  might  prompt  us  to  and   jurisdiction.     Possibly  we  might 
demand  ;  supposing,  we  say,  that  some  have  secured  a  capital  harbor  in  tliat  re- 
sort of  moderation,  and  some  idea  of  com-  ^on.    But  what  we  do  say,  and  repeat, 
mon  justice,  prevailed  at  Washington  on  is,  that  this  very  mission  of  Mr.  Slidcll 
the  instituting  of  this  mission,  we  must  to  Mexico,  if  it  had  been  instituted  in  the 
be  allowed,  upon  this  supposition,  to  bear  proper  form,  conducted  in  a  proper  nian- 
our   humble  out  undouoting  testimony  ncr,  and  undertaken  for  proper  and  rea- 
a^inst  the  conduct  of  the  mission,  as  sonable  objects  only,  mi^ht,  at  that  time, 
calculated,  in  every  way,  to  create  rather  have  been  mado  to  result  in  the  acquisi- 
thaxi  allay  irritation  among  the  Mexican  tion,  for  a  moderate  sum  of  money,  of  a 
people,  and  to  bring  embarrassment  and  liberal  boundary  for  Texas — pushed  as 
min  on  the  Mexican  administration  of  far  South  and  West  as  would  nave  been 
the  day— <x>nfe8sedly  friendly,  as  it  was,  just  to  Mexico  or  profitable  to  us — and 
and  anxious  to  bring  all  our  difiiculties  of  course  in  quieting  completely  and  for^ 
to  a  prompt  accommodation  and  settle-  ever  all  resentment  and  irritation  in  re- 
ment.     If  this  mission  was  not  undertap  ference  to  that  grand  source  of  trouble 
ken  by  our  ffovemment  with  a  sincere  between  the  two  powers,  the  measure  of 
desire  for  a  friendly  accommodation,  and  annexation.      The   adjustment  of  our 
on  terms  of  common  and  equal  justice,  claims  on  Mexico,  and  of  all  other  dif- 
it  onght  to  have  been ;  and  if  it  was,  or  ferences,  would  necessarily  have  been 
had  been,  so  undertaken,  we  see  no  rea-  included  in  this  arrangement  or  womM 
■on  why  it  should  have  failed,  except  on  have  immediately  followed.    Of  the  truth 
acconnt  of  the  form  in  which  it  was  in-  of  all  this  the  history  of  the  mission  itself 
stitnted  and  so  ungraciously  persisted  in,  affords  abundant  proof.    And  we  appeal 
and   of  the  lofty  and  uncompromising  now  to  our  countr}'men  to  say — men  of 
spirit  and  manner  in  which  it  was  at-  all  parties  who  love  their  country  and  its 
tempted  to  be  conducted.    We  have  not  true  glory — whether,  when  peace  with 
a  donbt  if  Mr.  Slidell  had  been  permit-  Mexico,  on  such  terms  and  with  such 
ted,  or  could  have  been  contented,  to  pre-  advantages  as  we  have  here  indicated, 
sent  himself  to  Mexico  as  a  "  commis-  was  witliin  the  power  and  grasp  of  the 
■ioner,"  charged  to  bring  about,  by  all  President,  whether  they  think  it  was 
proper  means,  the  former  friendly  rela-  worth  the  while  that  such  a  peace  should 
tions  of  the  two  powers,  so  unhappily  in-  have  been  flung  away,  and  the  country 
terrnpted  by  the  measure  of  annexation,  plunged  into  such  a  war  as  we  arc  now 
4iat  he  might  then  have  purchased  a  most  curned  with,  merely  because  Mr.  Polk 
liberal  boundary  in  the  Soutli  and  West  was  unwilling  that  his  envoy  should  be 
for  Texas,  for  tho  sum  of  five  millions  of  called  a  commissioner  instead  of  a  min- 
dollare,  or  a  much  less  sum  perhaps,  ex-  ister,  or  because  his  own  views  of  per- 
tinguishing  at  the  same  time,  forever,  sonal  fame  and  political  success  led  liim 
every  trace  of  troublesome  resentment  to  clutch  at  extended  and  vast  posses- 
towards  us  on  account  of  annexation,  sions  in  Mexico,  which  he  vainly  ima- 
ind,  80  far,  placing  the  two  Republics  gincd,  as  they  could  not  be  obtained  b^ 
once  more  on  a  footing  of  peace  and  negotiation,  might  bo  easily  and  spcedi- 
unity  with  each  other.    The  subject  of  ly  secured  by  a  military  demonstration, 
our  unsatisfied  claims  might  easily  have  or  at  any  rate  by  a  touch  of  our  quality 
been  disposed  of  in  the  same  arrange-  in  actual  war.    To  one  or  the  other,  or 
ment.     We  do  not  say  that  a  boundary  both  of  these  causes,  in  our  belief,  it  is 
could  have  been  obtained  to  satisfy  the  owing,  that  peace  witli  Mexico,  on  just 
ambition  of  the  President.    We  do  not  and  honorable  terms,  was  not  secured 
ny,  even,  that  that  boundary  could  have  when  it  might  havo  been,  and  tliat  the 
been  carried  quite  up  to  the  Rio  Grande,  dreadful  alternative  of  war  w*as  adopted, 
though    possibly  it  might    have   been ;  We   have  a  right  to  conclude — the 
much  less  do  we  say  tliat  we  could  have  country  has  a  right  to  conclude — tliat 
secured,  in  such  an  arrangement,  as  a  Mr.  Slidcll's   mission  would    have  ter- 
part  of  our  Texan  possessions,  the  whole  ininated  in  the  peaceable  settlement  of 
country  of  New  Mexico,  or  Santa  F©,  all  ditl'iculties  and  disputes  between  the 
this  side  of  that  river,  and  much  less  two  powers,  if  he  had  once ^U^en  received, 
still  that  we  should  have  l)een  allowed  to  and    negotiations   fairly    entered   upon, 
run  our  western  boundary  across  from  The  Mexican  government,  first  under 
the  Paso  del  Norte  to  the  I'acific  by  the  Hcrrera,  and  finally  under  Pa  redes,  rc- 
32d  parallel,  and  thus  bring  Uie  whole  fused  to  receive  and  accredit  Mr.  Slidell, 
of  Upper  Ctlifomift  within  our  limits  "as  enyoy-extraordinary  and  minister- 
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plenipotentiary  to  reside  near  it"     In  purposeof  the  administration  to  take  this 
Doth  cases  the  refusal  was  in  the  same  terrible  alternative,  and  make  their  appeal 
terms,  and  on  the  same  ground.    At  the  promptly  to    the    arbitrament  of  war. 
same  time,  and  to  the  Eist,  Mr.  Slidell  War  was  denounced  against  Mexico  by 
was  explicitly  told,  and  so  was  the  Se-  Mr.  Slidell,  as  the  inevitable  result  of  her 
cretary  of  State,  that  that  government  refasal  to  receive  him  just  as  he  pre- 
would,   '^  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,"  sented  himself  to  her;  and  from  the  nrst 
proceed  to  treat  with  the  envoy  for  the  to  the  last,  he  tendered  his  opinion  to  his 
settlement  '^  of  the   differences  existing  ^vemment  at  home,  that  nothing  would 
between    the     two    countries" — those,  bring  these  Mexicans  to  their  proper  be- 
namely,  having  reference  to  annexation,  havior  but  aVlittle  salutary  chastisement ; 
which  alone  had  caused  the  interruption  as  if  they  were  under  wardship  and  pu- 
of  their  friendly  intercourse — as  soon  as  pilago  to  us,  and  we  must  flog  tnem,  like 
he  would  present  himself  as  a  commis-  refractory  children,  to  make  them  mind 
sioner,  charged   specially  with  powers  their  manners !     We  are  not  surprised 
ad  hoc ;  adding  also  this  assurance,  that,  at  any  ignorance  of  the  Mexican  charac- 
the  way  being  thus  opened,  and  friendly  ter  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr. 
relations  re-established,  the  government  Buchanan ;  but  we  confess  that  we  are 
would  then,  of  course,  have  no  difficulty  amazed  that  Mr.  SHdell  should  have  so 
in  receiving  Mr.  Slidell  in  the  character  mistaken  that  people, 
of  minister  to  reside  near  it.    And  who.  But  this  puroose  of  war,  rather  than 
we  ask,  would  have  been  injured,  whose  that  Mr.  Slidell  should  be  received  by 
dignity  would  have  been  compromised,  or  Mexico  only  as  a  commissioner  with  spe- 
what  interest  of  the  country  would  have  cial  powers  to  treat  of  differences  and  for 
been  sacrificed,  if  Mr.  Slidell  had  re-  peace,  we  want  the  country  to  nnder- 
ceived  and  presented  a  letter  of  credence  stand  how  decided  and  deliberate  it  was 
and  instructions  to  the  effect  insisted  on  on  the  part  of  the  President.    Mr.  Slidell 
by  the  authorities  of  Mexico  ?    He  lin-  was  told  by  the  Secretary  of   State : 
gered  in  Mexico  after  his  first  repulse,  "  You  ought  so  to  conduct  yourself  as  to 
until  new  instructions  were  received ;  but  throw  the  whole  odium  of  the  failure  of 
unhappily  ho  was  only  instructed  to  insist  the  negotiation  upon  the  Mexican  govern- 
on  his  reception  in  the  shape  and  charac-  ment.  . . . . ."  The  desire  of  the  President 

ter  in  which  he  had  first  presented  him-  is,  that  you  should  conduct  vonrself  with 

self.    It  must  be  that,  or  nothing ;  or  such  wisdom  and  firmness  in  the  crisis, 

rather,  it  must  be  that,  or  war !  that  the  voice  of  the  American  people 

War  was  the  purposed  alternative  de-  shall  be  unanimous  in  favor  "...  of  war. 

liberately  adopted  in    the  case ;  and  it  ^  In  the  mean  time,  the  President,  in  rm- 

was  not  a  question  between  negotiation,  iicipation  of  the  final  refusal  of  the  Mex- 

aiid  war.    AH  the  while  Mexico  professed  ican  government  to  receive  you,  has  or- 

herself  ready  and  anxious  to  negotiate;  dered  the  army  of  Texas  to  advance  and 

what  she  promptly  and  constantly  refused  take  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 

was,  to  receive,  in  the  first  instance,  a  Grande,  and  has  directed  that  a  strong 

minister-plenipotentiary  to    reside  near  fleet  shall  be  immediately  assembled  in 

that  government.    Still  she  offered  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico."    This  was  the 

negotiate  with  a  commissioner,  invested  fatal  order  of  the  13tli  of  January,  mven 

with  powers  ad  hoc ;  and  to  this  the  Presi-  two  months  before  the  "  final  refussS  "  to 

dent  of  the  United  States  refused  to  con-  receive  Mr.  Slidell  and  which  precipi- 

sent.    On  his  part  then  it  was  not  a  tated  and  brought  on  the  war.    And  so 

question  between  negotiation  and  war,  determined  was  the  President  on  his  pur- 

but  it  was  a  question  between  negotia-  pose  of  war,  or  at  least  on  a  hostile  de- 

tion  through  his  minister^lenipotenliary  monstration,  that  this  order  was  given 

commissioned  to  reside  near  the  Mexican  and  this  warlike  movement  made,  on  the 

government,  and  war.    He  insisted  that  sole  authority  of  the  Executive,  while 

the  negotiator  on  his  part  should  nit  down  Congress  was  in  session  under  his  eye, 

at  once  at  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  which  alone  has  the  power  to  make  war. 

Republic  exactly  on  the  same  footing  of  Congress  was  not  only  not  consulted,  but 

an  envoy  from  the  most  friendly  nation,  tlie  profoundest  secrecy  was  attempted  to 

or  there  should  be  no  negotiation  at  all.  be  observed  at  Washington  in  regard  to 

Negotiation  should  begin  in  this  form,  or  this  movement.    It  is  perfectly  manifest 

it  should  not  begin  at  all ;  and  the  alter-  that  the  President  did  not  dare  to  trost  the 

native  should  be  war !  subject  with  Congress— composed,  thongfa 

It  is  manifest  that  it  was  the  deliberate    it  was,  of  a  large  majority  of  bis  parti- 
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,  in  both  Houses.    He  knew  that  ffnusp  on  some  of  those  broad  acres  of 
Congress  would  not  authorize  war,  or  here,  which  seemed,  in  his  eyes,  so  de- 
any  warlike  demonstration,  either  in  aTk"  feirablc  a  possession  for  the  United  States, 
iicipation  of  Mr.  Slidell's  return  home  especially  if  he  might  have  the  credit  of 
from  his  bootless  mission,  or  upon,  or  be-  making  the  acquisition.    Still,  he  could 
cause  of  his  return.    He  could  not  then,  not  know  to  what  lengtlis  and  straits  the 
or  at  any  time  before  the  first  blow  was  country  might  be  driven  in  the  war  which 
atruck,  nave  made  a  case,  upon  which  he  undertook  to  provoke,  and  he  was  wil- 
Con^^ress  would  have  declared  war.    We  ling  to  run  all  the  risks  and  awful  hazards 
believe  he  knew  this  perfectly  well ;  and  of  such  an  enterprise. 
he  sent  an  army  to  the  Rio  Grande,  with  That  it  was  territory — ^the  vehement 
the  deliberate  and  full  purpose  that  thus  desire  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  Re- 
a  case  should  be  made,  as  with  the  sword  public,  as  a  measure  deemed  of  all  others 
of  Brennus,  which  should  admit  of  no  most  grateful  to  tiie  Roman  ambition  of 
alternative  but  war — unless,  indeed,  Mex-  our  people — which  moved  Mr.  Polk  to 
ico  should  be  found  to  be  frightened  from  adopt  his  extraordinary  line  of  policy 
her  propriety  by  his  military  demonstra-  towards  Mexico,  and  tinally  to  challenge 
tion,  and  abjectly  submit  without  striking  her  to  the  combat,  has  never  been  matter 
a  blow ;  for  we  believe  the  administra-  of  doubt  with  us,  and  must  now  bo  ap- 
tion  was  weak  enough  to  dream  of  the  parent  to  every  one  who  has  taken  the 
possibility  of  a  bloodless  achievement  on  trouble  to  look  into  the  whole  history  of 
this  score !    But  so  much,  at  least,  the  this  business.    To  take  and  hold  New 
President  was  evidently  resolved  on ;  if  Mexico  and  Upper    Cahfomia,  was  a 
Uie  Mejucans  will  fi^bt  when  their  fields  principal  object  distinctly  avowed  and 
and    peaceful  firesides  are  invaded — if  earnestly  insisted  on,  in  the  earliest  in- 
they  will  fight  whep  we  point  a  battery  structions  given  to  tlie  military  and  naval 
dUrectly  on  the  public  square  of  one  of  commanders,  sent  out  on  their  errands  of 
their  chief  cities — why,  let  them  fight ;  conquest  to  these  countries.    These  in- 
if  it  comes  to  tliat,  they  must  lose,  and  structions  included  the  command  of  the 
we  shall  win.  President  forthwitli  to  set  up  civil  govem- 
And  how  was  it  that  the  President  was  ments  in  the  conquered  countries !    Pro- 
so  prompt  and  so  resolved  to  take  ex-  ceeding  from  one  audacious  step  to  an- 
tieme   measures  against  Mexico?    He  other,  he  actually  sent  out  a  vnliiary 
was  not  a  soldier ;  was  not  bred  in  camps ;  colony  from  the  city  of  New  York,  under 
had  never  *'  set  a  squadron  in  tlie  fiela  ;^'  tlie  name  of  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  for 
had    not    shown  himself  "sudden  and  permanent  settlement  in  California.  And 
quick  in  quarrel,"  or  "  sought  the  bubl)le,  upon  tlie  success  of  tliese  military  enter- 
reputation,  in  the  cannon's  mouth."  What  prises,  tlic  ['resident  ventured,  in  his  last 
did  he  want  of  a  war  in  Mexico  ?    Well,  annual  Message  to  Congress,  to  congra- 
it  was  not,  we  suppose,  so  much  the  war  tulate  tlie  countrv  on  "  the  vast  extension 
that  he  wanted,  but  ho  wanted  Mexican  of  our  territorial  limits.*' 


territory — a  rich  province  or  two,  cut  out  Who  could  l)elieve,  in  the  face  of  facta 
of  her  dominion,  with  which  to  illustrate  like  these,  the  President  would  venture 
the  Jirsi  term  of  his  Presidency ;  and  as  to  reiK;at,  in  Uic  same  inest^age,  the  stale 
his  first  essay — the  mission  of  Mr.  Sli-  declaration,  tliat  the  ^*  war  had  not  been 
dell — had  been  met  in  a  temper  to  pro-  wage<l  with  any  view  to  conquest !"    But 
mise  little  for  his  plans  of  territorial  ag-  it  was  sufficiently  chanictcristic  of  the 
^randizcment  through    tliat    mode,    he  whole  of  that  extraordinary  document, 
resolved  to  try  tlie  other  tick.     We  ac-  that  \\v  »<hould  assert  nevertheless,  in  the 
quit  him  entirely  of  the  sagacity  to  fore-  very  same  parajTriiph,  that  the  war,  since 
tee  to  what  a  terrible  war,  how  obstinate,  it  had  Ikmmi  bf  jrun,  had  boon  carried  into 
protracted  and  opprossivo,  he  was  com-  the  enemy's  country,  and  should  l«>  pro- 
mittin^  the  country.    We  do  him  the  secutod,  to  secure ///'n;  "ample  indomni- 
justicc  to  believe  tliat  he  fancied  that  a  ty"  lor  the  expenses  of  the  war,  us  well  as 
demonstnition  of  war,  or  at  most  a  hand-  for  our  pecuniary   claims  on   Mexico, 
iome  "  brush '' with  Mexico,  just  to  make  This,  of  itself,  was  a  sufficient  avowal 
her  "  feel  our  strengtli '' — as  Mr.  Slidell  that,  in  tiie  convenient  name  of  indemnity 
had  advised — would  be  enough  for  his  for  the  oxpcmscs  of  the  war — a  war  de- 
purpose  ;  enough  to  make  Mexico  treat  monstnibly  b«»gun  by  the  President  liim- 
wiLh  him  on  his  own  terms,  and  dis{X)se  self — ^the  contest  had  been  and  should  be 
her  to  relax  a  little  the  fimmcss  of  her  waged  expressly  with  a  view  to  the  per- 
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manent  conquest  of  Mexican  territory,  tion,  or  the  country,  one  or  the  ctiier,  is 
and  the  dismemberment  of  that  empire  by  preparing  for  a  day  of  terrible  retribntioo. 
the  sword.    But  this  avowal  has  been  re-  •  A  very  recent  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
ccntly  repeated,  in  a  still  more  explicit  the  administration  furnishes  a  very  apt 
form:    Tne  President  has  asked  and  ob-  commentary  on  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of 
tained  of  Congress  three  millions  of  dol-  its  policy  towards  Mexico,  and  to  wmch 
lars,  to  enable  him  to  bring  the  war  to  a  it  so  obstinately  adhered,  in  the  matter  of 
conclusion  by  a  treaty  of  peace.     How  Mr.  SHdell's  mission.    The  two  countries 
this  money  was  proposed  to  be  used,  and  then,  though  not  at  war,  were  in  a  state 
with  what  object,  was  disclosed  in  the  of  hostility  rather  than  a  state  of  peace. 
Senate  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  To  restore  friendly  relations,  Mexico  in- 
on  Foreign  Relations,  on  introducing  the  sisted  that  we  must  send  her  a  commis- 
Bill.     We  had  already  taken  military  sioner,  specially  invested  with  powers  to 
possession  of  New  Mexico  and  Upper  Cat  treat  of  the  causes  which  had  interrupted 
ifornia,  and  the  chairman  declared  that,  in  these  relations ;  but  the  President  refused 
making  peace,  ^^  he  supposed  no  Senator  to  send  a  commissioner,  or  any  other  than 
would  think  we  ought  to  get  less"  than  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  to  reside  near 
these  two  provinces.    And  this  grand  ob-  that  government.    And  upon  this  he  pro- 
ject of  the  war  was  expected  to  be  secur-  ceeded  to  actual  war.    But  now  it  would 
ed,  as  nearly  as  could  be  understood  from  seem'at  last  discovered,  after  we  have  had 
the  oracular  explanations  of  the  chair-  the  calamities  and  horrors  of  a  war  upon 
man,  while  some  chief — probably  Santa  us  for  near  a  twelvemonth,  that  it  may 
Anna — and  some  faction  along  with  him,  be  quite  a  proper  thing,  as  soon  as  we  can 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  temporary  find  a  door  of  admission  open  to  us,  to 
power  in  Mexico,  by  making  a  juaicious  send  a  commissioner,  one  or  more,  with 
application  and  advance  of  those  monies  special  powers,  to  treat  with  Mexico  for 
"  to  pay  the  expenses  nf  their  army,  and  peace  and  for  the  restoration  of  friendly 
other  expenses,    and  thus  to  purchase  of  relations  between  the  two  countries.    It 
them  a  peace,  with  a  cession  of  these  ter-  is  understood  that  the  administration  ap- 
ritories  to  the  United  States !    In  other  plied  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  tne 
words,  the  money  was  to  be  used,  not  to  Senate,  near  the  close  of  the  late  session 
buy  the  territories,  for  which  it  was  man-  of  Congress,  to  procure  an  appropriation 
ifestly  inadequate — but  to  buy  the  men  oif  60,000  dollars  for  this  object,  and  ez« 
who  were  to  make  peace  with  us,  and  pressly  on  the  pt)und  that  though  Mez* 
cede  us  the  territories,  or  leave  them  to  ico  might  be  willing  to  treat  with  us,  yet 
become  ours  by  the  law  of  7^/?  possidetis !  a  diplomatic  mission  in  the  ordinary  fonn 
Of  course,  it  was  only  in  strict  accord-  might  not  be  acceptable  to  her.     If  just 
ance  with  the  designs  of  the  President  in  this  easy  concession  had  been  made  to 
the  conduct  of  this  war,  as  thus  at  last  Mexico  fifteen    months  ago,  this    war 
openly  avowed,  that  his  party  in  the  Sen-  might  have  been  avoided !    How  it  is  to  be 
ato  rejected  an  amendment  to  the  Three  ended,  now  we  are  in  it,  is  another  ques- 
Million  Bill,  proposed  by  Mr.  Berrien  of  tion.     In  our  honest  conviction,  we  can 
Georgia,  which  declared,  by  way  of  pro-  have  peace  with  Mexico  only  by  abandon- 
viso,  "  that  the  wnr  with  Mexico  ought  ing,  and  disavowing,  in  the  most  expHcit 
not  to  be  prosecuted  by  this  government  manner,  every  desire,  and  purpose,  and 
with  any  view  to  the  dismenibeniient  of  plan  of  conquest.      The  administration 
that  republic,  or  to  the  acquisition   by  must  give  up  the  policy  it  has  so  long  che- 
conquest  of  any  portion  of  her  territory.  rished  of  dismembering  that  empire  for 
We  have  now  given  the  readers  of  this  the  sake  of  aggrandizing   our  own.     It 
Journul  an  account  of  Mr.  Slidell's  mis-  must  return  to  some  sense,  or  some  show, 
sion  to  Mexico,  according  to  our  unrler-  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  before  Mex- 
standini^  of  it,  with  the  causes  of  its  fail-  ico   will  ever  treat  with  us  for  peace, 
ure,  anil  the  fearful  alternative  of  war  to  Of  this  we  have  no  doubt.     Till  this  is 
which  the  President  so  promptly  turned,  done,  our  battles  and  military  enterprises 
in  the  face  of  all  constitutional  impedi-  will  give  us  brilliant  achievements  and 
ments,  and  with  objects  so  utterly  repre-  barren    victories — nothing    else  ;    while 
hensihle.     They  will  judge  of  the  whole  our  intrigues   with  whatever  Mexican 
matter  for  themselves.      It    is   for  the  chief,  or  faction,  backed  by  a  corruption 
American  people  to  say,  how  they  Hke  fund  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  will  bring 
this  Ixjing  driven  or  dragged  into  a  war,  us  nothing  but  national  disgrace  and  dis- 
under  such  circumstances,  and  for  such  honor, 
objects.    We  believe  that  the  administra-  D.  D.  B. 
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APRIL. 

With  bolder  step  the  climbing  sun 
Bej?in8  in  April's  air  to  run ; 

The  hills  bene&th  him  glow  : 
And  slopes  where  oozing  waters  eh'de, 
And  vales  where  floating  mists  abide, 

A  gladdening  verdure  show. 

Now  tiny  brooklets  tinkling  sweet 
Embrace  and  murmur  as  they  meet, 

Beside  the  sun-clad  hill ; 
Above  the  marsh  the  blackbird  cries ; 
And  from  the  wood  the  jay  replies, 

To  echoes  answering  shrill. 

I  see  the  misty  mountain  shine, 
Afar,  aion?  its  azure  line ; 

And  wide  beneath  mo  lie 
Brown  plains  which  wintry  leaves  bestrew. 
And  hoary  woods,  whose  tenderer  hue 

Reminos  of  verdure  nigh. 

Alone  the  opening  year  I  view ; 
But  rising  joys,  O  friend,  to  you, 

As  erst  and  always,  turn ; 
Untaught,  the  bliss  my  fancies  wear 
No  friendliest  soul,  though  loved,  may  share— 

Dark  truth,  and  hard  to  learn  ! 

Dear  to  the  warm  Italian  dawns 
The  sun-flood  on  his  misty  lawns, 

His  soft  cerulean  day ; 
With  equal  joy  the  ruder  Grael 
Beholds  in  blackenin?  azure  sail 

The  froet<;loud,  cold  and  gray. 

Its  own  the  bliss  each  fancy  knows : 
And  though  mine  own  divinely  glows, 

With  you  \t  cannot  share ; 
Another  heaven  about  you  lies, 
Whose  varying  glories  to  your  eyes, 

A  diflt'rent  splendor  wear. 

'Tis  love  unites,  'tis  honor  blonds : 
None  ore  tliroufrh  intellect  were  friends. 

Or  hijrh  poetic  mo<Kl ; 
We  but  revere,  not  love,  the  wise. 
Who  seeks  in  science  or  the  skies 

llirt  own  peculiar  good. 

But  when  through  courteous  acts  and  kind 
Shows  the  wann  wish, — ^the  generous  mind  ; 

Quick  springs  the  infectious  flame  ! 
Needs  then  no  flne  nor  learned  sense — 
Fancy's  proud  flight,  or  wit's  pretence — 

Bland  words,  or  sounding  name  ! 
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As  on  one  Alpine  summit  nnrst 
Two  springs  to  light  united  burst. 

But  soon  diversely  tost, 
From  steep  to  steep  a  different  way, 
Each  seeks  the  vale— one  bold  and  gay — 

One  in  deep  channels  lost : 

So  sprang  the  joys  that  bound  our  souls, 
But  each  apart  now  alien  rolls, 

And  marks  a  different  bourne ; 
Nor  minglinof  e'e^  shall  blend  again, 
Till  lost  amid  mat  termless  main 

Where  all  to  all  return. 

Lament  I  then,  or  weakly  bear. 
The  fate  that  now  forbids  to  share 

My  bliss,  my  equal  woe  ? 
Still  would  I  pour  all  ^ifts  to  waste, 
Nor  dare  alone  one  solace  taste — 

One  silent  anguish  know  ? 

Alone  to  front  the  dark  afraid, 
Like  silly  child  or  trembling  maid. 

Whom  empty  shadows  scare ; 
Subdued  by  each  unlooked-for  good, 
O'erwhelmed  by  fortune's  changing  mood, 

Swayed  by  the  forceless  air  ? 

Shame  on  the  weakness ! — grant  me  grace 
O  Heaven,  thine  every  doom  to  face, 

Through  bliss,  through  anguish  fell ; 
Grant  me  thy  strength  to  bear  me  free, 
To  be  at  one  with  Destiny, 

Though  grief,  though  death,  compel. 

And,  as  the  Earth  her  verdure  ffains 
By  cavcmed  fires  and  treasured  rains. 

Unseen  of  mortal  eyes ; 
Even  as  the  Sea  her  force  conceals, 
Till  time  and  fate  the  strength  reveals 

That  in  her  bosom  lies  : 

Such  growth — such  force — be't  mine  to  know ; 
Let  secret  strength  within  me  glow. 

With  honor's  fire  upraise ; 
And  crown  my  life's  perfected  sphere 
With  acts  and  words,  that — mortal  here — 

Shall  win  immortal  praise  ! 

Ctohidss. 
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ON  A  CONGRESS  OF  NATIONS  TO  SETTl.K  NATIONAL  DISPUTES 

■ 

It  is  proposed  in  this  article  tn  fijT.»r  cnnceivo:iblo  method  of  settling'  disputes 

some    remarks  on  that  project  of  the  hut  one.     If  force  is  to   be   liiid  a.side, 

I*  American  Peace  Society,"   wliich   is  ronson  mu>t  take  its  place ;  this  is  the 

indicated  by  its  title.     I'he  writer   is  only  altemativt*.      If  reason    has  any 

sufficiently  sensible  of  the  disfavor  with  tiling  to  do   with  the  decision,  it  must 

which  the  project  is  likely  to  be  reganled:  tab ;  the  form  of  a  ju(l«rment.     If  there 

"Utopian,     chimerical,    impracticable.''  is  a  jud Lament,  there  must  Ix^  a  reference 

are  the  terms  doubtless  which  many  will  of  the  en  use  to  it.     If  there  is  a  refiTcnco 

apply  to  it;  and  yet,  if  there  is  a  Law  of  of  the  cause,  there  must  b(?  a  hearing  of 

Nations,  is  it  extravagant  to  Hsk,  why  it — there    must   be   an   arbitration.      If 

there  may  not  be  a  Court  of  Nations  ?  there  is  an  lirbitratifui,  there  must  be  ar- 

The  world   is   slowly  arriving  at  the  bitrators ;    or,  to  vary  the  statement,  if 

con\ict ion  that  there  must  be  some  other  there  is  a  hearing  of  the  cause,  there 

method  than   war  by  which  reasonable  must  be  nn  auditor,  or  umpire. 

beings  maysettletheirdisput.es.    Indiuul,  We  have  not  yet,  it  is  true,  arrived  at 

what  mode  that  />,  of  adjusting  the  fair  the  point  j)roposed.      That  requires  an- 

and  equitable  claims  of  nations,  whicli  other  stc^j),  and  it  does  not  follow,  to  be 

obtains  the  solution  of  difficulties  by  vio-  suns  that  if  there  must  Ikj  arbitrators  or 

lence — which  brings  in  the  sword  to  cut  an  umpire,  (;ith(;r  must  form  a  permanent 

the Gordian knot — which marslials armies,  Court,  for  the  trial  of  causes  between 

not  arguments,  to  decide  every  question,  nations  as  parties.     That  is   to  say,  it 

let  common  sense  judge.    Clearly,  it  is  it  does  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  argu- 

not,  in  any  intelligible  sense,  a  method  of  ment;   and  the  question  is,  whether  it 

BCttlinj^  disputes.     It  does  not  even  put  will  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  easy  tran- 

tTi  enato  them.     All  the  questions  atler  sition,  and    as  a   matter  of  e.xjKjdiency. 

the  war  are  just  where  they  were  Ix'fore  Meanwhih*,  we  think  it  important  to  se- 

thewar;  and  are  ready  at  any  moment  to  cure  the  |)osition  which  we  have  thus 

be  revived.    All  the  difference  is,  tliat  Uiken,  and  to  show  that  the  progress  of 

after  the  war,  power  may  dictate,  and  civilization  and  of  civil  lilx^rty  tends  di- 

weakness  must    submit.     There  is  no  rectly,  if  not  inevitably,  to  this  point. 

pretence  of  right  in  the  ca.<«e ;  nor  is  tliere  IVfore  we  go  farther  then,  let  us  sec 

now  any  pretence  of  an  appeal  to  heaven,  wh«?therthe  ground  to  which  we  have" 

as  there  was  formerly  in  the  martial  en-  arrived  is  strong — whethr-r  it  is  strong 

counter  of  single  champions.     It   is   a  enough  to  liear  up  any  nractical  prin- 

trialof  strength,  and  nothingeI>e.  It  is  the  ciples:  or  is  only  of  suiliciont  firmness 

rtrongest  cause  which  is  best,  and  not  the  to  sustain  a  usel«'ss  theory.     The  jwsi- 

good  cause  which  is  strongest,  before  this  tion  may  soem  to  be  very  clear,  but  it 

grim  and  bloody  tribunal  of  martial  ju.<tice.  needs  probably  to  Ix;  insisted  on.     What 

Be  it  admitted,  however,  that  war,  in  a  we  any  is,  that  the  only  alternative  to  the 

sense  utterly  degrading  to  both  parties,  em|iloyment  of  force  is  arbitration. 

belpe  to  a  decision — that  nations    are  Now  is  thi^e  any  thing — let  it  be  asked 

willing  to  negotiate  when  they  can  light  to  test  the  practical  value  of  tliis  conclu- 

no  longer — that  lost  battles  and  exhaust-  sion — is  tlH^e  any  thing  in  the  aflairs  of 

ed  finances,  have  a  marvellous  v.i\W.t  in  nations  that  must  preclude  them  from 

clearing  up  the  truth  and  right  of  things  being  submitted,  like  other  allairs,  to  the 

to  the  vision  of  kings  and  ministers,  of  arbitration  of  disinterested  persons. 

governments    and     diplomatic    agents.  Nations  Imif  resorted  to  this  method 

Still,  if  this  method  will  not  much  longer  of  diu-ision.     They  are  doing  so  more 

do— if  enlightened  nations  cannot  Ixvir  it—  frequently,    as     civilization     advances. 

if  the  worn  and  torn  sinews  of  national  They  can  already  do  this  without  dis- 

rtrength  and  prosperity, — nay,  and  the  honor:    and   this  I  consider   to   be  the 

worn  and  torn  sinews  of  human  heart  and  most  material  point  of  all — the  pr^int  of 

ileflh, cannot  and  will  not  forever  bear  it,  honor.     Nations  have  frequently  fought 

thra  some  other  method  is  to  be  devised,  for  this.     They  have  often  fought  unwil- 

Now  let  the  reader  consider,  whether  lingly,  as  individuals  have : — fought  only 

besides  the   martial  trial,  there  is  any  because  tlicre  was  no  otlior  way  to  sav;* 
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their  honor.    But  lot  it  become  by  usage,  ijig  a  rending  world,  and  is  catching  the 

as  much  a  point  of  honor,  or  at  least  as  spirit,  if  it  is  not  sounding  the  depths,  of 

compatible  with  honor,  to  submit  national  science.    It  is  becoming  too  comfortable, 

difforonces  to  arbitration,  and  one  of  the  moreover,  easily  to  bear  tlie  rude  and 

most  prolific  causes  of  war  is  removed.  shocking  transition  from  peace  to  war. 

And  such  is  the  advnnce  of  public  sen-  When    men's     houses    possessed     not 

timont  ui>on  this  point,  that  even  now,  if  many  more  comforts  than  the  tenta  of  a 

a  bloody  and    devastating  war  sliould  camp,  the  tmnsition  was  less  perceptible 

arise  between  two  Christian  nations  from  and  less  difficult.     Life  itself  Avas  an  un- 

some  meaner  cause — from  any  sliglit  and  ecjual  contest  witli  tlie  warring  elements, 

imaginary  pretences — the  signs  of  the  and  witli  the  rude  pa,«»sion3  of  society ; 

times  will  disappoint  us  altogether  if  a  and  where  tlie  wild  uproar  of  anger  and 

thousand  voices  are  not  niised  against  it,  excess    reigm'd,   and    the   tempests    of 

if  a  thousand  |)ens  are  not  emj)loyed  to  heaven  swept  througli  the  dwellings  of 

set  forth  its  folly  and  wickedness,  and  to  men,  the  storm  of  war  might  follow,  and 

stamp  it  as  a  resort,  on  such  an  occasion,  seem  but   slightly  to  vary  the  scene, 

fit  only  for  barbarians.     And  the  day  But  to  the  eyes  of  a  civilized  and  refined 

has  come,  thank  Heaven !  when  the  pen  people,  who  value  more  and  more  llie 

is  no   contemptible  weapon.    It  fought  blessings    of  existence,    who    venerate 

for  tlie  Poles,  and  in  the  only  Ci>nto.*«t  in  their     temples    and   their    asylums   of 

which  it  professes  to  be^  strong,  it  pre-  mercy,  who  prize   their  seminaries  of 

vailed ;  it   spread   a   sympathy  through  learning  and  their  own  lire-sides,  who 

Christendom  for  their  character  and  their  live  mor.'  and  more  in  their  mutual  afiTec- 

conflict,  and  it  has  prejiared  the  world  to  tions,  and  are  dniwing  cloiser  and  closer 

cheer  them  in  their  exile.    So  true  is  this,  the  bonds  of  domestic   endearment;  to 

that  we  do  not  believe  there  is  in  France,  the  eyes  of  such  a  people,  war  must 

in  England,  or  America,  a  .sequestered  present  itself  as  a  ruthless  destroyer,  as  a 

hamlet,    where    one    of   that    unhappy  demon  of  hell,  whose  presence  the  earth 

people  could  appear,  without  being  re-  cannot    bear!     Under    infiuences    like 

garded  with  the  deejiest  resj»ect  and  sym-  these,  botli  of  growing  knowledge  and 

pathy  for  his  suflferings,  or  hailed  with  refinement,  public  opinion  must  become 

acclamation  for  his   heroism.    Yes,  the  at  once  more  powerful  and  more  pure ; 

world  knows  their  story ;  the  pen  of  in-  and  in  just  that  proportion  war  roust  be- 

dignant  genius  has  graven  it  on  the  tablet  come    more  and  more  unpopular,  and 

of  memory,  for   at  least    one   century,  amicable  arrangement   more  and  more 

Even  Bonaj>arte,  reckless  as  he  was  of  j>opular.     And  if  what  is  popular  is  to 

most  things,  felt  the  jwwer  of  public  opi-  prevail  and  to  have  tlie  ascendency — if  the 

nion,  pointed  and  graven  as  it  was,  by  the  jicuple  are  to  reign,  as  ever}'  sign  of  the 

pens  of  the  free  journalists  of  England,  times  shows  that  they  are ;  then  it  is  in- 

riiere  was  no  time,  though  the  tide  of  evitable  that  more  anil  more  frequent  ro- 

success  swelled  to  the  highest — though  sort  will  l)e  had,  in  national  differences, 

Eurojx)  rung   beneath   the  steeled  foot-  to  tlie  method  of  arbitration, 

steps  of  his  armies — though   kings  fol-  »     If  then  it  is  probable,  that  the  metliod 

lowed  in  his  train — there   was  no  time  I  of  arbitration  will  be  more  fully  intro- 

whon  he  could  not  In?  stung  to  the  bitter-  duced,  and  become  more  common,  we  are 

est  exaspi^ration  by  a  lx)nd6n  newspaper,  led  to  the  further  question,  whetlier  it 

With  anger  if  not  with  fear,  we  may  say  will  not  he  found  advisable  to  assemble 

in  the  words  of  the  p<x;t,  *•  he  did  shake,  in^riodical    conventions    of   nations,   or 

'tis  true,  this  g(Ml  did    shake."      Tlie  to  establish  a  permanent  court  for  the 

artillery  of  a  whole  opiwsing  army  was  trial  of  national  causes  ?    Would  not 

not  a  thing  he  dreaded  so  much  as  a  that  mode  of  adjudication  very  naturally 

single  printing-press.  pass  into  this  ?    That  is  to  eay,  would 

Facts  like  these  are  omens  of  indefinite  it  not  be  likely  to  pass  into  something 

go*)J  to  come.    The  diflusiou  of  know-  more  regular  and  permanent  ?    It  is  pre- 

ledge  must  raise  the  tone  of  jiublic  senti-  cisely  thus  that  all  regularly  organized 

ment.    Readers  and  liteniry  men,  the  courts  among  every  people,  have  arisen, 

votaries  of  science  and  the  liberal  arts,  by  easy  transition  Irom  the  rude  practice 

have  never  as  a  body,  possessed  a  high  of  referring  causes   between  man  and 

degree — have  never  iK)ssessed  any  thing  man  to  the  decision  of  their  neighbors, 

like  an  average  proportion,  of  the  martid  or  of  some   disinterested  parties.    The 

spirit.    But  the  civilized  world  is  becom-  Jirst  method  indeed  of  setUing  penomd 
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dupntes  was  by  the  stronff  arm.     The  are,  what  line  of  conduct  if;  conformable 

next  was  by  arbitration.     This  led  to  the  to  them,  nnd  whnt  will  be  construed  an 

regular  administration  of  justice.    Why  an  infringement  of  them.     Now  it  ap- 

may  not  nations,  which  are  but  collec-  pear.««  to  us.  tliouf^li  we  would  sju^k  mod- 

tiona  of  nndividnals,  pass  throujrh  the  estly,  Hnd  under  correction  of  those  who 

lame  process  ?    Or,  to  take  a  ca^o  more  are  studious  in  these   matters,  that  no 

exactly  analogous,  wliy  may  not  nations  sutiicient  certainty  can  arise  from  a  mere 

like  counties  or  states  in  an  empire,  ad-  code :  that  a  code,  however  useful  it  may 

jnat  their  dijfficulties  in  this  manner  ?     I  be,    for    other    purposes,    cannot    fully 

say,  that  this  is  the  natural  pro^rre.-ss  of  answer  tliis   purj)ose ;   that  it  can  only 

thiDga.     Suppose  that  a  Court  of  Refer-  embody  fT,>neniI  j)rinciples,  and  that  new 

ence  were  formed  bv  representatives  from  cases  constantly  occurring,  new  relations 

two  or  tlmee  friendfy  powers.     The  case  arising,  and  iwrpetually  varj'ing  circum- 

of  an  umpire,  let  it  be  ob.ser\ed  by  tlic  .stances,  will    continually   require   new 

byj  does  not  materially  differ  from  this  ;  applications  and  endless  moditications  to 

for  it  is  not  one  man,  after  all ;  it  is  not  thrse  principles.     If  then,  there  were 

the  head  of  a  friendly  government,  that  any  received  code  of  international  law, 

decides,  but  a  commission  appointed  by  which  there  is  not ;  if  the  l)ooks  on  this 

him  to  investigate  the  case ;  and  there  subject  could  be  considered  as  codes  ;  if 

are  cases,  obviously,  where  it  is  desirable  they  were  precise  and  uniform  in  their 

that  the  court  should  lx»  composed,  not  decisions,  which   they  are   not ;  still,  to 

of  a  commission  in  one  kingdom,  hut  of  fix  down  to  a  precise  meaning  that  which 

representatives  from  different  kingdoms,  is  general,  and  to  mcetllic  ever  recurring 

Sof^XMe  a  Court  of  Reference,  then,  exigenciesof  national  controversy,  would 

assembled  to  settle  some  great  national  require  a  body  of  authorized  precedents, 

eontroversy.  How  natural  would  it  be.  that  and  a  regular  am!  uniform  administration 

other  and  similar  questions  .should  he  sul>-  of  the  law  of  nations.     If  a  Congress  of 

Bitted  to  it!  If  the  court  were  composed  Nations  were  now  assembled  to  forma 

of  individuals  of  great  weight  and  dig-  code,  would  not  the  work  be  left  half  un- 

■^  of  character,  wo  persuade  ourselves  done  if  a  court  were  not  organized,  to 

that  it  could  hardly  happen  but  that  some  interpret  and  apply  it  ?     At  any  rate  it 

other  causes  would  be  brought  before  it.  1:9  not  easy  to  see  why  this   is  not  as 

And  thus  in  time  them  might  grow  up  a  proper  ancf  necessary  for  nations,  as  a 

mat  Amphictyonic  Council,  more  wor-  Supremo   Judiciary  is   for  our    United 

ij  surehr  to  decide  between  civilized  States  ;  or  why  a  tribunal  to  judge  be- 

BitiaDs,  tban  the  dread  assize  of  battle.  tween  communities,  is  not  as  imjfortant 

TTiere  really  are  some  pertinent  and  as  a  tribunal  to  judge  between  individuals. 
independent  reasons  why  such  a  perma-  Nay,  not  to  say  that  nations  are  made  up 
nent  court  should  be  established.  All  of  individuals,  and  that  all  national  con- 
kw  needs  to  be  carefully  defined,  and  troversies  ])ecome  unavoidably  j>ersonaI, 
zegnlarly  administered.  This  will  never  and  IxMr  down  sooner  or  later  upon  por- 
be  done  but  by  learned  judges  and  re-  sonal  interests ;  the  truth  is,  that  they 
Bponaible  -tribunals.  There  is  a  law  of  are  individuals  who  are  most  fre<|uently 
mtions;  involving  immense  interests  roncerni^d,  whether  intentionally  or  not, 
and  complicated  relations ;  and  it  would  in  violation  of  international  law,  and 
■CMP  to  require  its  own  tribunal,  as  much  whose  interest  it  is  to  know  what  that 
u  any  other  branch  of  jurisprudence,  law  is.  Merchants,  nnd  esj)ecial1y  the 
la  no  other  way,  probably  than  by  the  merchants  of  neutral  nations  in  a  time 
•dminifltration  of  permanent  and  re.*«)x>n-  of  war,  are  continually  taking,  or  wish- 
Ale  conrts,  can  the  requisites  of  gocxl  ing  to  take,  steps  in  tlieir  foreiirn  trade, 
nd  useful  hiw,in  any  of  its  departments  for  tlie  snt'e  direction  of  which  they  as 
be  obtained.*  much  require  an  exact  law,  as  for  the 

One  oftfhese  requisites  is  certainty.  ste))s     which     they     take      in     their 

TUs  is  held  by  civilians,  we  believe,  to  bo  business    at  home.     ^The    complexity 

only  less  important  to  the  utility  of  laws,  of    modern     commerce,"    says    Chan- 

tktti  their  very  rectitude.    It  is  import-  cellor     Kent,     "  has     swelled    beyond 

flat  that  those  who  are  to  be  governed  by  all  bounds  the  number  and  intricacy  of 

ay  laws  ehould  know  what  tho«c  laws  questions  of  national  law,  and  particular- 

*  The  position  here  taken  is  general,  and  has  no  reference,  oae  way  or  the  other,  to  the 
Adbninhj  Conrts  of  diflerent  nations. 
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ly  upon  the  very  comprchonsive  head  of  Many  questions  are  raised  upon  the  most 
maritime  capture."  How  much  has  been  important  pubjects;  as,  the  rights  of  neu- 
suftbred,  for  want  of  dcfinitcncss  in  tliis  trals,  the  law  of  prize,  tlie  contraband  of 
bnmcli  of  law,  by  the  citizens  of  every  war,  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  over 
maritime  nation,  is  sufficiently  weU  nei^^hboring  ^eap,  and  the  right  of  inter- 
known,  ference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
But 'there  are  other  requisites  in  a  nations,  whether  to  guard  against  the 
system  of  good  and  useful  jurisprudence,  efforts  of  revolutionar}'  movements,  or  to 
''Law,"  says  Blackstono,  "is  a  rule;  assist  those  who  have  revolted  against 
something  permanent,  uniform  and  uni-  tiieir  own  government — many  questions 
versal."  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  neither  are  mised  on  these  topics,  which  are  not 
arbitrations  nor  the  decision  of  Admiralty  yet  sufficiently  settJea,  and  wliich  never 
Courts  in  different  nations,  nor  treatises  can  l>e  settled,  perhaps,  in  a  manner  uni- 
on international  law,  come  n|)  to  this  dc-  versally  satisfactory  but  in  a  Court  of 
linition.     Upon  the  inadequacy  of  nrbi-  Nations. 

trations  to  form  a  body  of  such  law,  it  is  Such  a  court  would  possess  great  ad- 

imnecessary  to   insist ;  thov   arc  occa-  vantages  in  its  position  and  in  its  perma- 

sional ;  they  have  never  settled  any  prin-  nence.     From  its  permanence,  it  would 

ciples;  nor  do  they  usually  leave  any  re-  be  in  a  situation  to  form  a  body  of  pre- 

cord  indeed   but  of  the   simple  results,  cedents  to  govern  its  decisions,    'it  would 

(Jf  the  very  exalted  terms  of  pniise  in  also  secure  entire  devotion  to  it  of  a  body 
which  the  decisions  of  the  English  Hi^h  I  of  learned  judges,  and  would  naturally 
Court  of  Admiralty  are  spoken  of  by  the  I  awaken  in  them  the  highest  ambition  to 

highest   authorities   among  us,  we  arc  ^  bring  the  system  of  international  law  to 

aware,  as  well  as  of  tlie  eminent  merits  perfection.     Such  a  court  would  have  a 

of   our  own  Adminilty  jurisprudence;  permanent  character  to  support;  and  to 

but  whether  the  attribute  of  universality  support  before  the  whole  world.     This 

can  attach  to  principles  settled  in  a  single  would  be  its  position  ;  and  such  a  posi- 

country,  whether  other  nations  will  sub-  tion     would     give    tlie     greatest    pofi- 

mit  to  them,  is  questionable.     Whether,  sible   respectability  and  weight    to    its 

in  fact,  such  decisions  are  likely  to  possess  decisions.      An     institution    like    this 

that  impartiality,  which  would  commend  would  clothe  the  law  of  nations  with  an 

them   to  universal    adoption,  must    be  authority   most  needful  to  it;  since  it 

doubtcnL  Nations  like  individuals — ^judges  cannot  possess  the  ordinary  penal  sanc- 

as  well  as  otlier  men — may  be  influenced  tions  of  law.    Its  voice  would  be  the 

by  interest  and  passion.    Maritime  na-  consent  of  nations ;  and  although  delin- 

tions  and  their  courts  w^ill  be  likely  to  quent  nations  cannot  be  punished  as  in- 

decide  one  way ;  and  manufacturing  and  dividual  aggres.sors  can,  yet  the  force  of 

agricultural  nations  and  their  tribunals  public  opinion  can  be  visited  upon  tliem, 

another  way.     It  is  precisely  as  in  the  and  proceeding,  as  it  then  would,  from 

case  of  our    own   Federal  Union — the  the   High   Court  of  Nations,  it   would 

courts  of  South  Carolina  would  be  likely  come  witli  concentrated  power. 

to  pronounce  one  judgment  on  a  con-  Let  it  bo  added,  that  provided  the  prin- 

stitutional  question,   and  the  courts  of  ciple  of  arbitration  is  admitted  as  a  rea* 

Massachusetts  to  i)ronounce  another  and  sonable  one,  in  national  controversies, 

directly  opposite  judgment.     Can  either  such  a  court  is  necessary  to  give  that 

of  tliese  judgments  secure  the  concur-  method  of  pacification  its  full  success. 

rence  of  all  the  other  States  ?     Can  it  In  all  such  controversies,  it  would  stand 

become,  or  ought  it  to  become,  a  part  of  before  the  world  as  the  grand  resort.    It 

the  body  of  universal  and  binding  law  would  thus  turn  away  the  niind^  of  men 

among  iis  ?    As  to  prof(»ssed  treatises  on  from  war.     It  is  important  indeed  to  ol^ 

the  subject,  we  have  the  highest  authority  serve  that  a  Congress  of  nations  would 

for  saying,  that  **  there  is  no  one  work  not  propose  itself  as  a  judge  oSthe  qaes> 

tbat  combines,  in  just  proportions   and  tion  whether  twp  countries  should  take 

witli  entire  satisfaction,  an  accurate  and  up  arms ;  it  would  not  throw  itself  be- 

rouiprehensive  view  of  the  necessary  and  tween  two  armies  or  two  kingdoms,  to 

of  the  instituted  law  of  nations,  and  in  witlistand  the  power  of  exasperated  oa> 

which  principles  are  sufficiently  support-  tions — that  would  not  be  its  position.     It 

ed  by  argument,  authority,  and  example."*  would  not  stand  as  tlie  antagonist  of  the 

*  Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 
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principle.    It  would  not  offer  itself  be  taken — does  really  not  present  itself  in 
to  breast  the  shock  of  the  angry  ele-  a  litrht  as  extra vafjnnt  as  nave  many  ruc- 
ments.     But  it  would  silently  convoy  cessinl  j>rqjects  for  the  improvement  of 
away  from  them   the   principle  of  dc-  the  human  condition.      The   universal 
Btrnction.    It  would  operate  as  courts  of  diffur^ion  of  knowledge  by  any   means, 
law  do,  in  a  civilized  community.     It  must  once  have  seemed  more  impracti- 
woDJd  lessen  the  number  of  quarrels  by  cable    than  the   univerj^al    diffuj^ion  of 
opening  another  method  of  adjustment,  peace,  bv  the  means  that  we  propose; 
and  making  it  common  and  familiar,  inasmuch  as  to  move  the  mass  of  the 
Among  a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  not  world   must  have  appeared  a  mightier 
possession  any  legal  tribunals,  all  mu.<«t  tisk  than  to  influei^ce  the  governors  of 
perceive  now  desirable  it  would  l>e,  to  a  few  natiim?.     In  short,  all  great  pro- 
promote  as  much  as  pos.*;ibIe  the  use  of  jects,  bearing  the  character  of  innovation, 
uiutratlon  in  settling  quarrels;   but  if  fmm  that  of  Ijuther  in  the  world  of  mind, 
irbitRitors  were  to  be  chosen  on  every  to  that  of  Fulton  in  the  world  of  matter — 
such  occasion,  that  plan  would  obviously  the  latter  jxjrhaps  to  exert  as  powerful 
bemnchlesseffectualtothe  keeping  of  the  an  inlluenco  on  society  as  the  former — 
peioe,  than  would  the  establishment  of  a  have  in  their  day  Ireeii  accounted  wild 
Rgolar  and  pcnnancnt  court  of  justice,  and  extravagant  .schemes.     Twenty-five 
Such  an  institution,  then,  do  we  propose  years    ago,    it   would    not    have    been 
o  having  some  claims  to  be  considered  thought    by  any  mrans  so  extravagant 
UDong  the  means  for  promoting  the  peace  to  propose  the  asFcmhling  of  a  permanent 
rf  nations.  congress  of  nations,  as  it  would  to  have 
Onr  proposition  is  now  l)efore  the  rea-  undertaken  to  drvise  the  means  of  con- 
der,  and  we  must  ask  him  not  to  set  it  veying  them  to  the  place  of  meeting  by 
■side  at  once,  as  extravagant,  nor  to  be  stes-in.    Nay,  had  war  never  Ix'en  known 
pejudiced  asainst  it  as  now,  nor  till  he  in  the  world,  the  proposition  to  settle  na- 
ns examined,  to  reject  it  a.s  impracti-  tional  ditliculties  hy  that  means  would 
cable.  have  l>een  pronmrnced  to  be  an  extniva- 
^•Ab  to  the  apparent  extravagance  of  the  gancc  as  monstrous  as  it  would  have 
proposition,  let  it  bo  remembered,  that  it  been  unheard  of.  To  constitute  a  tribunal 
cannot  appear  more  extravagant,  than  to  of  six  or  ten  grave  nu*n.  is  it  considered 
&nide  people,  did  the  first  propo.-ition  of  an  extnivagant  proj)osition  by  those  who 
As  trial  by  jury.     Thero  was  doubtless  can  marshal  ariuir>s  of  six  or  ten  hundred 
the  same  incredulity  about  the    plan  ;  thousands  of  uien  ?    'J'h.>  muster  of  the 
diere  were  the  same  difficulties  att^MuI-  militiiry    forces   o(   ('hri.-t.i'n(loiri    in    a 
ingits  execution;  and  there  is,  in  fact,  genenil  war,  wtiwld  Im*  nion?  than  twice 
die  same  principle  at  bottom.     What  is  the  laro-.-st  of  ih.-se  mnuhvrs.     And  yet 
die  principle?    That  something  of  per-  if  such  :ni  nwfnl  crisis  were  to  come,  and 
■anal  right  and  power  must  be  given  up  two  millions  of  wwu  were  to  h'^  anned 
far  security, — for  peace;   given  up,  in-  and  clothed,  and  provisioned,  and  half  of 
deed,  in  particular  instances,  but  to  be  them  w^'re  to  hhu;  \\u\r  lives  in  battle, 
ratnrned  in  far  fuller  measure  to  the  and  t!ie  conntrir:  of  twi-niy  nations  were 
boaom  of  the  whole  community.     Can-  to  !)e  ravaged  v.'i!:!i  I'ire  iuid  sword,  and 
not  the  same  thing  be  dono  by  natiims  ?  debts  wrr  to  bo  accMuiulatcd,  which,  it 
If  it  cannot,  why  can  it  not  ?  We  sorio  lis-  miglit  he  evident,   would  t:ik'^  tw<'nty 
If  ask,  why  can  it  not  ?   We  cannot  con-  gencnitions  to  p;iy  clV  i)y  a  system  oi'  the 
lent  that  the  whole  subject,  solemn  and  riK^st  gri -vo'i-  i\\u\  grinding  taxation,  not 
■MXnentons  as  it  is  in  its  bearins:s,  shrmld  a  won!  would  h*'  hrcnthed  of  the  extra va- 
be  dismissed,  with  a  vague  charge  of  ex-  gance  of  snr'i  a  pro>)osilion  ! 
tnvaganceor  a  summary  phnse  of  cnn-  In  the  next  |)!ac..\  :ig.tinst  the  proposi- 
tempt.    Let  itberemembered  that  neither  tion  made  in  this  tvs.iy,  no   |)rojudice 
dviuxation,  nor  religion,  nor  the  art^-,  o-.-ght  to  he  enforiaint^d,  on  account  of 
•mr  took  any  great  step  in  the  world,  its  scMuing  novflty ;  for  the  very  good 
but  the  movement  wns  regarded   with  r:Mson  that  it  i^^  not  new. 
precisely  the  same  feeling.  Far  hack  in  the  ages  of  Cirecian  story, 
That  great  step  in  civilization  which  so  far,  indeed,  that  its  origin  is  lost  in  the 
wonU  be  taken  by  the  estiblishment  of  a  shadows  of  antitinity,  llcmrished.  at  Thcr- 
eomt  of  nations,  the  greatest — proliably  niopy1<T,    the    Amphictyonic     Council. 
emort  important  that  yet  remains  to  "The  most  important  business  of  the 
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assembly,"  says  the  historian,*    "  and  and  desolated  Germany  prior  to  the  insti- 
that  which  seems  to  have  been  witli  tution  of  the  Imperial  Chamber  by  Max- 
great  wisdom  and  humanity  proposed  as  imiiian  towards  the  close  of  the   15th 
the  principal  end  of  the  institution,  was  century,   and    informs  us  at  the  same 
the  establishment  and  support  of  a  kind  time  of  the  vast  influence  of  that  institu- 
of  law  of  nations  among  the  Greeks,  that  tion  in  appeasing  the  disorders,  and  estab- 
might  check  the  violence  of  war  among  Ushing  tlic  tranquillityj  of  the  empire." 
themselves,  and    finally    prevent  those        These  cases,  though  we  do  not  care  to 
horrors,  that  extremity  of  misery,  which  insist  much  upon  them,  are  nevertheless 
the  barbarity  of  those  elder  times  usually  so  far  cases  in  point,  that  the  parties  to 
made  tlie  lot  of  the  vanquished."    Wo  the  various  confederacies  named,  did  not 
are  informed  by  yEschines,  the  Athenian  form,  as  our  American  States  do,  a  single 
orator,  himself  at  one  time  a  member  of  government  or  nation,  but  were  separate 
the    Council,  as  the   representative  of  and  independent  cities  and  states. ||  They 
Athens,  that  twelve  nations  were  repre-  were  not  united  under  one  political  con- 
.sentod  in  the  Assembly,  and  tlic  number  stitution,    as   is  often   supposed  of  the 
was  afterwards  increased.     We   have,  Greeks,  Germans,  and  Swiss,  from  their 
on  the  same  authority,  the  form  of  the  common  name ;   but  they  were  united 
AmpHictyonic  (»ath,  which  bound  each  simply  for  the  prevention  of  internal  feuds 
member,  under  the  most  solemn  pledges  and  for  defence  against  enemies  abroad. 
never  to  subvert  any  Amphictyonic  city.  These  instances  show,  at  least,  that  the 
but  to  api)ease  the  angry  passions  and  to  history  of  the  world,  from  its  earliest 
mitigate  the  horrors  ot  war,  and  to  defend  periods,  is  not  devoid  of  examples  of  that 
the   sanctity  of  religion.f    Here,  then,  sort  of  combination  which  is  proposed 
is  a  ])rototypc — and  an  age  as  early,  it  is  under  tlie  title  of  a  congress  of  nations. 
j)rol)able,  as  tlie  15th  century  before  the  Nay,  and  the  various  Congresses  of  Na- 
Christian  era  furnishes  it — of  the  proposed  tions  that  have  appeared  in  the  History 
congress  of  nations.       Why  may  not  of  Modem  Europe,  those  of  Cambray  aiKl 
Christian  nations  follow  the  humane  ex-  Soissons,  of  Aix   la  Chapelle,  of  Lay- 
ample  ?    It  certainly   will  not  be  pre-  bach  and  Vienna,  prove  that  such  things 
tended  that  the  Grecian  cities  and  terri-  may  be ;  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
tories,  though  witliin  a  smaller  compass,  they  may  be  used  for  good  as  well  as  for 
had  not  in  that  barbarous  age  as  great  bad  ends.    There  has  been  too  an  alliance 
difficulties  to  encounter  as  any  nations  within  the  present  century,  an  alliance 
at  the  present  day  can  have.  denominated  "  Holy,"  for  the  defence  of 
We  might  go  on  to  mention  the  Achean  royal  and  imperial  prerogatives  against 
League  in  the  later  days  of  Greece,  the  popular    encroachment ;     and     without 
Imperial  Chamber  of  Maximilian  in  the  asiving  why  a  Holy  Alliance  may  not  be 
15tli  century,  the  Ijcague  of  the  Hanse  formed  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  by 
Towns,  and  especially  the  Swiss  Con-  tlie  preservation  of  peace,  it  may,  at  least 
federacy.     The  Swiss  wisely  determined  be  said,  that  a  proposition  to  this  effect 
beforehand,  observes  Vattol,  in  all  tiieir  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  strange  and 
alliances  with   one  another,  and  often  monstrous  project,  to  be  rejected  becanse 
with  other  nations,  on  the  manner  in    it  is  new.    It  is  only  to  change  the  de- 
which  their  disputes,  if  any  should  arise,    sign,  without  changing  the  form,  and  the 
should  be  submitted  to  arbitrators ;  and  example  becomes  familiar, 
to  this  wise  precaution  is  to  bo  referred        But  the  precise  position,  before  us  is 
much  of  their  prosperity  and  of  the  re-    not,  in  fact,  new.     It  is  well  known  that 
spect  they  enjoyed  abroad.}:    With  re-    Henry  the  Great,  of  France,  formed  a  de- 
gard  to  the  utility  of  another  of  these  in-    sign  of  this  nature,  in  which  he  was  join- 
stitutions,  wo  have  the  opinion  of  a  dis-    ed,  if  not  in  fact  anticipated,  by  Elizabeth 
tinguished    civilian  and    statesman    of    of  England.     The  plan,  though  marred 
our  own  country.^    '*•  History,"  he  says,    perhaps  by  some  admixture  of  ambitious 
"  gives  us  a  horrid  picture  of  the  dissen-    motives  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  cer- 
sions  and  privato  wars  that  distracted    tainly  by  some  things  visionary  und  im^ 


*  Mitford,  Vol.  1.    See  also  Vols.  6  and  7,  passim.       t  Orations  of  yEschines. 
:(  Law  of  Nations,  §  329.  §  Hamilton.    Federalist.    LXZX. 

II  This  was  virtually  true  of  Germany  in  the  15th  century.     See  Robertson*!  piehiii- 
inary  Dissertation  to  the  History  of  Charles  V.    iitc.  III. 
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practicable  in  the  detail,  was  ncverthe-  customs,  climate  and  policy.    ItconsiHtcd 

less,  as  it  would  appear,  an  honest  pro-  of  a  certain  num1)cr  of  commissioners, 

jeet  for  the  permanent  pacification  of  ministeris  or  p1i;nipotentiarics  from  all 

fiarope,  and  justly  descrnng  the  titlo  parts  of  Enrc»i)c,  who  wore  to  he  con- 

^vlncn  was  given  to  it,  of  "  the  Gnrat  l)e-  stantly  assembled  as  a  Senate,  to  delib- 

sigu."    The  evidence  of  Elizabeth's  in-  crat»^  on  any  affairs  wliich  might  occur, 

terest  in  it  is  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  to  discuss  the  different  interests  pacify 

Snliy^ — the  best,  and  indeed  the  only,  the  quarrels,  clear  u|)  and  determine  all 

authority  on  the  subject, — ^who  was  sent  the  civil,  political  and  religions  affairs  of 

S'  Heniy  to  the  Court  of  the  English  Fluropc,  whether  wit li\n  itself,  or  with  its 

aeen,  to  confer  with  her ;  and  who  says  neighlwrs.*'     Whatever  may  have  been 

that  he  found  her  mind  much  engaged  the  iini)erfections  of  the  plan  we  are 

npon  the  project,  and  that  she  had  alre:idy  temptea  to  adopt  conceniing  it  the  words 

diiwn  np  a  number  of  articles,  conditions  of  Ilcnr),  in  a  letter  of  his  which  still 

and  difierent  dispositions,  evincing  great  remains,  and  which  is  supj)osed  to  have 

wisdom  and  penetration.  been  addressed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 

"The  design  of  Henry^''  says  Sully,  to  exclaim  with  him :  *' the  most  excellent 

fltitin?  k  in  substance,  ^'  was  to  save  and  niru  enterprize  that  ever  titc  human 

himseu  and  the  neighboring  powers  those  mind  conceived! — though  rather  divine 

imnense  sums,  which  the  maintenance  of  than  hunnn  l"* 

so  many  thousand  soldiers,  so  many  forti-  i     But   is  thr  projert  feasible  f     This, 

fied  placea,  and  so  many  military  ex-  donbtlcs.^  is  the  great  question.     Let  us 

penses  repaired  ;   to  free  them  forever  at  once  clear  it  fronj  all  extraneous  mat- 

noiB  tho  fear  of  those  Woody  Cnatastro-  ter  and  see  distinctly  what  it  is. 

phes  so  common  in  Europe  ;  to  procure  It  may  hv.  asked,  "  Will  nations  submit 

them  an  uninterrupted  repose,  and  linal-  to  this  great  court  of  appeal  ?    Will  the 

\j  to  unite  them  tdl  in  an  indissoluble  nations  all  on  fire  for  war,  pause  before 

bond  of  secnritv  and  friendship,  after  such  a  tribunal  V^    That,  let  us  say,  is 

which    they    raiglit    live  top*tiier   like  not  exactly  \ific  question ;  nor  is  it  the 

brethren,  and  reciprocally  visit  like  good  manner  in  vhich  a  great  monil  proposi- 

■eighbors,  without  the  trouble  of  core-  tion  ought  to  1x3  met.     It  is  not  the  ques- 

Bony,  and  without  the  expense  of  a  train  tion;    because  it  is  the  feasibility  and 

^  attendants.     Does  it  not,  indeed,  he  reason  a  bleni^ss  only  of  a  proposal  that 

adds,  refleet  shame  and  reproach  on  a  we  are  required  to  consider:  its  compt- 

|peo{de  who  aflkctto  besopoUshed  and  ibility  with  the  nMations  and  duties  of 

refined  in  their  manners,  tliLt  all  their  nations.     Wlu^thor  men  will  sulniiit  to  it, 

|vetended  wisdom  has  not  yet  guarded  we  know  not;  hnt  whether  they  can  sul)- 

Ihem  from  those  barbarities  which  they  mit  to  it  and  prosper,  and  be  liappy,  and 

detest  in  nations  the  most  ravage  and  fulfill  all  the  pur|v}ses  of  national  oxist- 

vncnhivated  ?    And  to  destroy  these  per-  ence.is  the  qutvljon.     If  all  sound,  wise, 

nieions  seeds  of  confusion  and  disorder,  ai»d  huinnno  discussion  is  to  be  foreclosed 

and  tor  prevent  tho  barbarities  of  wliich  by  the  consideration  that  human  passion 

tiny  are  the  caase,  could   any  scheme  andfolly  threaten  to  resist  the  conclusion, 

bave  been  more  happily  or  more  perftT.tly  then  there  n<n'er  had  l>een  wTilteu  a  book 

dmised  than  that  of  Hcnrs^  the  Great  ?  oa  Natural  J^.w,  or  the  Law  of  Nations. 

**  Sensible  people,  he  coiitisues,  cannot  But  it  is  doing  in  justice  Us  the  workl  to 

be  Uaaed  for  being  prcjuriiced  in  favor  of  smv    that  siu'h  discussiotjs  are  useless- 

(be  scheme  in  question,  (rom  this  circum-  They  do,  indeed,  mcvX  the  tide  of  human 

atanee  only,  that  it  was  formed  by  two  passion,  hut  they  resist  it  too.     Proposi- 

|Mtontate8  whom  posterity  will  always  tions  which  comineivd  themselves  to  the 

Connder  as  tlie  most  perfect  models  in  rea>^)n  niul  consrience  of  tlic  world  slow- 

the  art  of  governing."  ly  make  tlKMr  way,  aiKl  at  length  take 

Withaat  going  farther  into  det&il,  wo  thoir  place  among  mankind  as  autlwrita- 

adbjoin  from  the  Meiaoirs,  the  general  tive  princi])li's.     It  is  a  striking  and  en- 

atatomeit  of  the   plan:  "The  model,"  oouraging  fact  that tliere  is  such  a  tiling 

WLjs  Sul^,  "of  this  general  Council  of  as  a  Law  of  Nations,  a  law  wliich  no  au- 

£iiraM  has  been  fonned  on  that  of  the  thority  enacted,  a  law  strong  in  notliing 

Ai^nietyons  of  Gi<eece,  with  such  alter-  but  its  own  re^isonableness  and  justice 

oSy  as  rendered  it  suitable  to  our  We  have  always  looked  upon  a  writer 


Sully's  Memoirs,  Book  xxx. 
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on  public  law  as  standing  among  his  fel-  simple  penalty  of  refusal  to  submit,  on 
low  men  in  an  attitude  which  is  scarcely  the  part  of  any  confederated  kingdom, 
less  than  sublime.  He  puts  himself  up-  be  the  loss  of  its  place  in  the  Union,  and 
on  the  world  for  its  verdict,  and  the  world  of  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  it. 
without  any  legislation  to  command  it,  This  forfeiture,  let  it  be  observed,  by  the 
without  any  jud^  to  instruct  it,  gives  by,  might  iU«elf  prove  a  heavy  penally, 
him  acquittal  and  honor.  He  does  not  Meanwhile,  let  other  nations  be  pernut- 
suffer  the  question  to  be  asked,  will  tlie  ted  to  join  in  this  alliance,  and  to  send 
nations  submit?  But  he  announces  to  their  representatives,  on  the  simple  con- 
the  nations  what  is  true,  and  just,  and  ditions  above  stated.  Let  them  be  in- 
right,  and  calmly  leaves  the  cause  before  vitcd  to  do  so.  The  united  influence  of 
the  tribunal  of  reason,  of  conscience,  and  tlie  governments  before  mentioned  would 
of  God.  be  powerful  with  any  court  in  Europe. 
Now  let  the  project  be  presented  in  its  The  ver}'  example  would  be  imposing, and 
naked  simplicity,  and  let  it  be  considered  we  cannot  help  flattering  ourselves  that 
whether  there  is  any  thing  impracticable  it  would  be  attractive.  The  people,  at 
in  it.  Suppose  that  the  governments  of  least,  if  not  the  ffovemments,  would  be  in 
England  and  France  and  of  the  United  favor  of  it ;  and  governments  must  yet 
States,  sincerely  disposed  to  cultivate  become  the  organs  of  the  popular  will, 
peace,  sensible  of  the  dreadful  evils  of  What  now,  is  there  in  this  simple  plan 
war,  and  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to ,  that  is  impracticable  ?  We  do  not  profess 
them,  should  agree  to  refer  all  questions  ^  to  go  much  into  details.  It  woula  be  for 
arising,  or  likely  to  arise,  between  them  profound  politicians  to  settle  these, 
to  the  most  august  and  impartial  tribunal  But  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  such 
which  they  are  able  to  form.  Lot  it  con-  a  Court  or  Congress  of  Nations,  if  it 
sist  of  two  representatives  or  judges  ap-  were  assembled,  might  be  empowered  a^ 
pointed  by  each  power,  either  for  life  or  a  measure  preliminary  to  an  entrance  on 
for  a  term  of  years,  to  hold  their  court  its  judicial  functions,  to  discuss  some 
either  permanently  or  periodically,  and  to  general  measures  of  a  pacific  nature  and 
sit  in  one  place,  or  in  several  places,  as  to  offer  the  result  of  their  deliberations  to 
might  appear  most  advisable.  Let  the  their  respective  governments.  They 
power  of  this  tribunal  be  simply  and  might  propose  a  plan  for  the  gradual  re- 
Bolely  a  judiciary  power.  Let  it  be  au-  duction,  in  a  fair  ratio,  of  standing  ar- 
thorized  to  make  no  decrees  but  upon  mies  and  navies.  They  might  agree  up- 
subjects  regularly  brought  before  it.  Let  on  that  humane  measure  of  making  the 
it  not  undertake  to  raise  up  one,  or  to  sea  a  neutral  element,  of  making  those 
crush  another,  of  the  nations  around  it.  highways  of  nations  safe  for  all  the  pur- 
Let  its  simple  object  be  to  promote  the  poses  of  simple  commerce.  And  why, 
harmony  and  welfare  of  the  nations  re-  to  use  the  words  of  the  sage  Franklin : 
presented  in  it.  Let  each  of  these  nations,  "  Why  should  it  not  be  agreed  to  as  tho 
in  the  mean  time  retain  its  entire  inde-  future  law  of  nations,  that  in  any  war 
pendence.  Lot  it  retain  all  the  powers  hereafter,  the  following  descriptions  of 
whicli  natural  law  concedes  to  inde-  men  should  be  undisturbed,  have  the  pro- 
pendent  nations.  Lot  it  retain,  even,  the  tection  of  both  sides,  and  be  permitted 
abstract  right  to  make  war,  or  at  any  to  follow  their  employments  with  securi- 
rate  the  right  to  break  off*  from  the  gen-  ty  ?  viz  : 

eral  union,  and  to  pursue  its  own  course.  "  1.  Cultivators  of  the  earth,  because 

Such  a  natural  right  all  communities  of  they  labor  for  the  subsistence  of  mankind, 

men  possess.    Ejich  one  of  our  United  "  2.  Fishermen,  for  tlio  same  reason. 

States,  bound  together  as  we  are,  main-  "  3.  Mercliants  and  traders,  in  unarm- 

tains  it.    There  is  a  right  of  revolution ;  cd  ships,  who'  accommodate  diflTercnt  na- 

there  is  a  ri^ht  of  extremity.    Let  not  tions  by  communicating  and  exchanging 

this  be  denica.    liCt  no  Utopian  bond  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life. 

harmony  be  proposed,  no  plan  which  "  4.  Artists  ai)4  mechanics,  inhabiting 

overlooks  either  human  rights  or  human  and  working  in  open  towns." 

passions.    Lot  the  qualification  for  be-  In  other  words,  let  the  soldiers,  if  they 

longing  to  this  confederacy  of  nations,  desire,  fight  it  out  by  themselves.  "Your 

be  a  simple  desire  expressed  to  substi-  young  mihtary  men,"  says  the  illustrious 

tutc  arbitration  for  bloodshed.    Let  the  Washington  m  one  of  his  letters,  "  wha 

simple  bond  of  union  be  a  pledge  to  sub-  want  to  reap  the  harvest  of  laurels  don't 

mit  to  the  constituted  tribunal.    Let  tlic  care,  I  suppose,  how  many  seeds  of  war 
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aie  sown ;  hnt  for  the  Bake  of  humanity  land  which  hc&rs  the  memory  of  war  as 
It  18  devoutly  to  be  wished,  tliat  the  man-  of  an  ind(^scril)nl)Io  horror,  millions  would 
ly  emi^yments  of  agriculture  and  the  draw  a  freer  breath  ;  the  a^od  man  would 
fiamoEUzingbenefitsof  commerce,  should  rejoice  that  he  should  die  in  peace,  and 
■apesede  the  waste  of  war  and  tlie  rngc  the  mother  would  press  to  her  bosom  the 
of  conquest;  that  swords  might  bo  turned  child  of  many  anxious  fears,  baptising  it 
into  ploughshareB,  and  spears  into  prun-  anew  in  the  tears  of  hope  and  gladness. 
iDg  nooks,  and  as  the    Scripture  ex-  The  song  of  deUverance,  of  hoped-for  de- 
presses   it,   the   nations  learn    icar  no  live  ranee,  from  violence  and  blood,  would 
■lore."  spread  through  every  valley  and  by  every 
iBot  to  return ;  what  is  there  in  the  pro-  shore  in  Christendom.     And  processions 
ject,  we  ask  again,  that  is  impracticable  ?  would  ^o  forth, — with  instruments  of  mu- 
Aie  the  controversies  of  nations  such  as,  sic,  witli  harp  and  psaltery,  would  they 
from  their  very  nature,  refuse  to  submit  to  go  forth,  to  celebrate  the  great  era  of  a 
tnsaa  or  to  compromise,  such  as  can  sub-  new  and  wonderful  age.     And  temples 
Mit  only  to  arms  ?    Of  the  two  hundred  would  resound  with  the  voice  of  elo- 
ind  eighty-six  considerable  wars  which  quence  and  of  anthem.**, — ^repeating  the 
kive  been  waged  in  Christendom,  two  song  of  angels  and  saying,  ''  f)eace, — 
knndred  have  arisen  from  questions  of  peace  on  earth ;  g(xxl  will, — good  will  to 
territory,  commerce,  title  to  crowns,  pre-  man." 

ngative  or  precedence,  or  from  contro-  But  alas !  that  era  has  not  yet  come, 
varies  of  a  civil  or  religious  nature,  and  we  must  check  the  words  of  gratu- 
Tbeae  surely  arc  questions  for  logic,  not  lation  to  listen  to  the  words  of  doubt  and 
ftr  tactics  to  settle.  Let,  Uien,  tlie  na-  objection.  There  are  still  objections 
tioDS  that  boast  of  enough  civilization  which  apply  not  to  the  general  organiza- 
and  intelligence  to  comprehend  so  plain  tion,  but  to  the  particular  action  and  eifi- 
a  jiropoeition,  agree  to  submit  their  differ-  ciency  of  such  a  court. 
ences  to  the  investigation  and  judgment  Some  of  these  objections,  if  not  all  of 
of  a  common  tribunal.  The  occa.'^ions  them,  will  be  found  to  be  such  as  apply  to 
ibr  war  that  would  remain  would  be  few  all  human  institutions, — such  as  lie  with 
or  none.  Ebullitions  and  outbreakings  equal  weight  against  all  form  of  govern- 
there  doubtless  would  be,  now  and  tlien,  ment  and  social  order.  The  great  uiea- 
in  one  quarter  and  for  one  cause  and  an-  sure  which  we  advocate  is  not  proposed 
odier.  ^ut  this  dreadful  business  of  a  as  one  that  is  perfect,  or  free  from  dif- 
nfemn  and  authorized  levying  of  war, —  ficultius,  and  it  would  certainly  be  un- 
to be  waged  for  years, — to  spread  c;loom  reasonable  to  demand  of  it  a  perfection 
and  woe  over  half  the  world — this  dread-  which  belongs  to  nothincr  human.  It  is 
fnl  boriness,  this  horrible  custom  can,  if  peculiarly  unreasonable, though  it  iscom- 
nankind  are  willing,  be«done  away.  mon,  to  demand  of  a  new  and  untried 
Are  they  not  willing  ?  Methinks,  experiment  that  it  should  be  wholly  clear 
vlien  the  spectacle  of  a  grave  and  ven-  from  all  thos(f  ditficulties,  which  nothing 
enUe  tribunal  presents  itself  before  but  long  practice  can  remove,  and  which, 
me,  the  resort  of  peaceful  nations,  its  in  human  atluirs,  even  the  longest  prac- 
nmd  ennine  never  to  l)c  milled  by  vir>-  tice  cannot  nMuove  entirely. 
lence  nor  spotted  with  blood,  that  it  must  Thus  the  presence  of  national  partial- 
draw  to  it  the  grateful  homage  of  the  world,  ities  in  tlui  ))ro])osed  tribunal,  and  the 
If  that  blessed  vision  were  turned  into  danger  of  briberv.  niav  Ix)  considered  as 
reality,  if  it  were  once  announced  that,  by  objections  to  tli(.^  instituticm,  but  they  are 
die  intervention  of  friendly  governmenb«,  objections  to  which  all  earthly  councils  are 
flat  august  court  were  actually  estal)-  equally  liabie.  Nay,  an  equal  represen- 
Uied,  methinks,  it  would  not  b^  the  Uitiou  with  equal  power,  from  each  uiem- 
voiee  of  objection  which  we  should  hear,  Ixjr  of  tli»^  confederacy  would  Ix^  a  stife- 
bnt  the  voice  of  jubilee  spreading  through  guanl  ag:iinst  tin;  o))eration  of  partial 
the  naliona.  Men  would  greet  one  an-  interests,  stronger  than  ever  was  devised 
odier  in  the  streets  and  in  the  market-  for  any  court  of  law.  The  danger  of 
sbces,  with  a  new  feeling  of  the  tie  of  bribery  would  be  less  than  it  is  inordina- 
ImCbeiiiood,  and  call  themselves  happy  ry  cas(>s,  from  the  character  of  the  ])ar- 
tfaaithey  had  lived  to  soc  such  a  day.     A  ties  interested.    The  i)arties  nre  nations, 

a  more  universal  than  was  ever  before  or  the  gov(^niments  of  nations,  and  if  a 

wn,  would  he  diffused  through  all  the  sense  of  their  dignity  did  not  restrain 

dwelliiigi  of  civilized  men.    In  many  a  tliem  and  make  them  fear,  to 
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«« Contaminate  their  fingers  with  base  philosopher  looking  on,  and  understand- 
hribes  ing  human  nature,  would  not  say, "the 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  their  large  breasts  of  such  a  people,  fighting  for  their 
honors,  homes,  will  make  a  phalanx  firm  against 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  graspid  any  mercenary  troops  that  war  evef  mar- 
^'^^^ '  shalled  in  the  field  of  battle !"  It  is  not 
yet  the  very  difficulty  of  the  transaction  the  muster  of  military  forces  that  can  save 
would  operate  as  a  check.  Bribery  is  any  pco{)le.  The  Roman  Empire  want- 
secret  ;  it  can  do  notiiing  but  under  the  ed  not  these  in  the  great  day  of  her  need. 
veil  of  concealment ;  but  the  transactions  r  ui  i-.  u  •  i  j  ^  i.  i 
of  governments  must  pass  through  the  "  ^^.«"  ^^.^^l®  ^!^F^  shrieked  for  help 
hands  of  several  agents,  and  must  have  ^"  ^^^°'  ^^^*"'^  ^^""'^  seven-hiUed  towers" 
the  privity  of  a  number  of  officers  and  The  northern  barbarians  when  they  pour- 
other  individuals,  and  are  therefore  pe-  ed  down,  in  undisfciplined  hordes,  upon 
culiarly  liable  to  ex()osure.  the  fated  empire,  found  towers  and 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  plan  troops,  found  arms  and  armor  ffleaminff 
pro{)osed  might  endanger  the  national  in  every  city,  and  tlic  imperial  CRgm 
liberty  of  the  weaker  parties  to  it.  But  lifted  on  high  above  a  tliousand  battle* 
it  guarantees  the  independence  and  ments ;  but  they  met  nowhere  the  living 
integrity  of  each  one  of  the  confed-  bulwark  of  strong  and  manly  heaiti. 
erated  kingdoms  and  would  tiierefore  bo  Rome  had  sunk  beneath  her  own  vices, 
the  special  protection  of  tiie  weak.  And  and  partly  too,  t>eneath  vices  engendered 
if  it  be  said  that  guarantees  are  feeble  by  her  own  military  system,  before  she 
restraints  upon  national  ambition,  yet  sunk  beneath  the  arm  of  the  bartNirian 
certainly  they  are  better  than  no  pledge  invader.  The  example,  in  fact,  is  for  us. 
or  protection.  Besides,  in  the  august  Ijct  those  vices  of  Uie  social  condition, 
and  open  court  of  nations,  it  would  glaring  inequality  of  lot,  grinding  op- 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  carry  on  pression,abject  poverty,  dissoluteness  and 
any  unconscientious  scheme  for  the  op-  crime — let  such  views  of  the  social  con- 
pression  of  a  humbler  power.  No ;  it  dition,  wliich  war  contributes  more  than 
must  be  in  some  dark  conclave  of  diplo-  any  otiier  definite  cause  to  create,  be  done 
macy  that  such  deeds  shall  be  done.  away ;  let  the  arts  of  peace  be  cultiva- 
But  further,  it  may  be  said,  that  na-  ted,  let  its  comforts  be  multiplied,  which 
tions  who  should  reduce  their  standing  ar-  thev  would  be  in  proportion  as  the  waste 
mies,whoshould  be  confederated  together  anti  exactions  of  war  ceased  to  devour 
for  the  preser\'ation  of  peace,  and  who  the  substance  of  industry ;  let  all  its 
should  remain  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  blessings  and  virtues  flourish  and  the  con- 
peace,  would  be  exposed  to  the  attack  of  sequent  love  of  country  and  home  be  fos- 
military  powers,  or  to  the  incursions  of  tored;  let  men*  become  intelligent  and 
barl)arous  tribes  around  them.  It  is  not  leani  to  value  and  to  use  the  blessings  of 
proposed,  let  it  be  remembered,  to  destroy  existence ;  and  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
the  weapons  or  munitions  of  war.  I^t  and  in  such  a  state  of  things  alone,  will 
them  stand,  and  be  carefully  kept  and  nations  have  a  permanent  safeguard 
regularly  used,  against  the  day  of  need ;  against  domestic  feuds  and  foreign  ag- 
for,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  we  gression. 

would  by  no  moans  throw  away  the  But  the  greatest  objection  of  all,  per- 
means  of  defence.  Ixtt  them  stand,  haps,  remains.  Where  is  the  sanction  to 
dread  miigazines  of  power,  harmless  but  be  found  for  the  decrees  of  this  great 
to  the  invader.  And  that  they  would  court  of  nations  ?  It  may  decree,  but 
make  a  nntion  strong,  where  there  are  who  is  to  execute^  its  decrees  ?  It  can- 
strong  hearts  and  hands  to  wield  them,  we  not  cite  a  kingdom  to  appear  l)efore  it, 
appeal  to  the  example  of  our  country,  on  a  charge  of  high  tresison  ?  In  fine. 
We  have  no  standing  armv;  we  have  whnt  autlioritv  will  it  have  ? 
lived  for  almost  half  a  century,  with  W^e  answer  in  the  first  phice,  that  no 
slight  interruption,  in  a  state  of  peace,  earthly  institution  possesses  any  thing 
But  let  the  most  discinlined  legions  of  that  can  be  called  absolute  or  unqucs- 
EurojK*  invade  the  land  that  holds  every  tionable  authority.  Take  the  case  of 
thing  dear  to  us,  and  what  burning  heart  our  own  supreme  judiciary.  It  posses- 
anioug  us  does  not  exclaim,  "we  are  ses  an  authority  as  high  and  august  as 
ready  to  meet  them,  standintr  before  our  that  of  any  juiiiciary  upon  earth.  Yet 
altars  and  firesides !"     And  what  cold  is  it  not  questioned  ?    May  it  not  be  re- 
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nated  ?  But,  it  may  be  said,  the  govern-  and  in  the  suggestions  of  an  cnh'ghtened 
meat  has  power  to  enforce  its  decrees,  public  interest,  they  maintain  a  steady 
In  all  oidinary  cases,  it  is  true  that  it  has ;  influence,  notwithstanding  tlio  occ^ision- 
and  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  decrees  of  al  violence  with  which  that  influence  may 
a  Gomt  of  nations,  too,  would  meet  with  be  disturbed.  The  law  of  nations  is 
no  violent  resistance.  The  difliculty  placed  in  the  first  place,  under  the  pro- 
abont  enforcement  would  arise  only  in  tection  of  public  opinion.  It  is  enforced 
extreme  cases ;  and  for  these,  no  hmnan  by  the  censures  of  the  press,  and  l)y  tlic 
institution  can  provide.  Suppose  that  moral  influence  of  those  great  masters  of 
the  Southern  States  of  this  Union,  or  the  public  law,  w  ho  are  consulted  by  all  na- 
Westem  States,  should  refuse  obedience  tions  as  oracles  of  wisdom  :  and  who 
to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  have  attained  by  the  mere  force  of  writ- 
What  would  follow?  Would  the  other  ten  reason,  the  majestic  character  and 
States  march  to  enforce  that  decision  at  almost  the  authority  of  universal  law- 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  ?  We  presume  givers,  controlling  by  these  writings  the 
not  What,  then,  would  follow?  Simply,  conduct  of  rulers,  and  laying  down  pre- 
tbat  the  disaffected  States  would  w^ith-  cepts  for  the  government  of  mankind."'* 
dnw  from  the  Union.  And  tliis  is  What  follows  is  equally  corroborative 
what  disa&cted  nations  would  do.  There  of  the  final  answer  which  w^e  intended  to 
ii  a  point,  indeed,  to  which  the  enforcing  make  to  the  objection  before  us,  ^'  ISona- 
i  power  can  ^o ;  but  beyond  that,  it  cannot  tion  C4in  violate  public  law,  without  being 
\  HD,  neither  in  our  own,  nor  in  the  British,  subjected  to  the  penal  consequences  of 
laor  in  any  other  empire.  There  is  more  reproach  and  disgrace."  Add  to  this, 
u  the  BotLod  of  this  word,  authority,  than  that  expulsion  from  the  confederacy^  and 
|ii  any  sense  that  can  be  aflixed  to  it.  perhaps  also,  the  withdrawal  of  commer- 
h  most  always  be  limited  and  imperfect ;  cial  privileges,  might  be  made  to  any  na- 
and  among  liberal  and  enlightened  na-  tion  a  most  serious  and  sensible  disadvan- 
tioas,  it  must  ultimately  depend  uix)ntlie  tage.  But  without  deciding  on  the  ex- 
wisdom  and  moderation  with  which  it  is  pediency  of  coercive  measures,  we  may 
v^oercised.  say  that  the  power  of  pu])lic  opinion  has 

That  is  to  say,  it  must  depend  on  not  only  a  s;inction  at  its  command,  but 

public  opinion ;  and  on  this  point  tunis  even  a  penal  sanction. 
1^  second  answer  to  the  objection  w*e  are        Men  seem  to  be  able  to  think  of  no- 

eonsidering.    For  it  is  obvious  that  in  thing  as  penalties  but  blows,  and  fines, 

thia  kind  of  power,  a  court  of  nations  and  imprisonments.    But  the  severer  part 

might  be  as  strong  as  any  other  court,  even  of  these  inflictions  is  often  the  dis- 

It  was  upon  this  ground  that  the  Amphic-  grace  that  attends  th(>m.     And  it  is  pul)lic 

tfooic  Council  stooJ  for  centuries.     It  is  sentiment,  and  that  alone,  which  inflicts 

■pan  this  that  the  law  of  nations  stands,  disgrace.     It  holds  the  power,  then,  of 

Aiod  if  the  decisions  of  Admiralty  Court^?,  punishing,  as  well  as  judging.    And  the 

inlerpieting  this  law,  in  different  coun-  most  powerful  orgjin  of  public  opinion  as 

tries,  are  quoted  with  respect  in  other  well  as  of  public  law,  that  ever  was  de- 

Oountiies,  how    much    greater    weight  vised,  would  Ite  a  court  of  nations.    In 

would  attach  to  the  decisions  of  a  court  ordinary  cMses,  no  people  could  easily  ro 

eataUishedby  several  nations  in  concert!  sist  its  decisions.     And  be  it  said  again, 

What  tribunal  could  contribute  so  much  that  these  are  the  only  cases  which  can 

to  enforce  the  authority  of  public  law  !  be  provided  for  by  any  fixed  and  regular 

With  regard  to  the  sanction  of  that  esULblisliinents,  either  of  government  or 

fanr  we  cannot  do  better  tlian  quote  the  law.     All  beyond  is,  necessarily,  force, 

fidlowing  language  of  one  of  our  most  violence,  disorder.    Before  sucli  agents 

dutinguished  jurists.    "  Nor  is  it  to  be  all   human  institutions   fall.     The  very 

indenCood,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  ^'tliat  power  that  is  brought  to  control  them,  is 

the  law  of  nations  is  a  code  of  mere  ele-  not  law,  but  force.     But  within  the  limits 

mentary  speculation,  without  any  sufti-  where  the  law  holds  sway,  within  the 

cient sanction.  It  is  a  code  of  present,  ac-  range  of  moral  influences,  the  high  court 

Im,  dnr^le,  and  bindinff,  obligation.    As  of  nations    would    oi)erate     with     an 

iti   great   fundamental   principles    are  authority  and  power,  such  as  never  per- 

jwrnded  on  the  maxims  ot  eternal  truth,  haps  belonged  to  any  other  tribunal. 
In  the  immutable  Law  of  moral  obligation,        \Ve  have  now  gone  through  with  the 

*  Commenturies,  vol.  i.  p.  l(jB. 
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principal  formal  objections,  and  we  trust  must  come,  when  this  fatal  distinction 
they  appear  not  to  bo  stronger  than  those  between  official  and  personal  conscience, 
which  lie  against  most  human  institu-  between  public  and  private  morality,  will 
tions.  They  are  not  stronger  certainly  be  utterly  discarded  from  the  moral  code ; 
than  those  objections,  which  were  op-  when  it  will  be  sfettled  that  nations  ought, 
posed  to  the  union  of  our  own  States,  or  as  far  as  they  are  able,  to  do  for  the  com- 
of  the  German  States,  or  of  England,  mon  welfare  what  individuals  ought  to 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  under  one  govern-  do ;  and  that  rulers  ought  to  act  as  con- 
ment.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  they  are  scientiously,  to  say  the  least,  as  private 
not  so  strong ;  for  the  alliance  which  we    persons. 

propose  would  bo  far  less  strict ;  it  would  What  are  these  bodies  of  men,  com- 
impose  no  burdens — for  the  expense  in-  posed  of  rulers  and  subjects — what  are 
curred  would  be  too  slight  to  be  serious-  nations  ?  Let  the  interpreter  of  Natural 
ly  thought  of  as  a  burden,  not  to  say  that  Law  answer.  "  States,  or  bodies  politic," 
it  would  save  the  tremendous  expens-  says  he,  "  are  to  be  considered  as  moral 
es  of  war;  and  finally  this  alliance  persons,  havin?  a  public  will,  capable 
would  interfere  with  the  independence,  and  free  to  do  right  aad  wrong,  inasniuch 
policy  and  interests  of  the  parties,  far  as  they  are  collections  of  individuals, 
less  than  the  union  which  takes  place  in  each  of  whom  carries  with  him  into  the 
a  consolidated  empire.  service  of   the    community,  the    same 

And  if  the  objections  are  not  invin-  binding  law  of  itiorality  and  religion, 
cible,  then  the  plan  has,  theoretically  which  ought  to  control  his  conduct  in 
speaking,  a  free  course.  For  let  it  be  private  life."  Ah !  fair  and  fine  sound- 
observed,  that  this  is  one  of  those  propo-  ing  distinction  !  beautiful  morality  of  the 
sitions,  where  almost  the  whole  force  of  statute-book  of  nations  ! — says  the  scom- 
the  opposition  lies  in  objection  ;  where,  er.  But  for  our  own  part,  we  would  re- 
in other  words,  it  is  not  so  easy  directly  peat  his  exclamation  in  good  earnest,  and 
to  assail  the  plan  and  to  show  that  it  is,  say,  tliis  beautiful  morality  only  is  want- 
in  the  very  elements  and  on  the  wery  ing  in  practice,  to  make  every  feasible 
face  of  it,  bad,  as  it  is  to  find  slight  wid  project  for  the  peace  and  improvement  of 
inconsiderable  flaws  in  the  plan.  Or  the  world,  as  welcome  and  easy,  as  it  is 
shall  we-  not  say  rather,  that  the  principal  now  difficult  and  doubtful.  For  what  is 
feeling  of  objection  does  not  lie  against  it,  that,  after  all  fair  and  formal  objec- 
the  plan  at  all ;  that  there  is,  in  fact,  an-  tions  are  answered,  still  hangs  around 
other  sort  of  objection  that  goes  deeper  the  mind  like  an  indefinable  mist  of  un- 
tlian  any  that  has  yet  been  mentioned ;  certainty  ?  What  is  it,  that  prevents  the 
and  that  is,  a  ikep  distrust  of  hvman  na-  argument  from  being  clear,  and  the  con- 
iure.  Nay,  and  there  is  a  still  deeper  elusion  certain,  and  the  way  open  to 
distrust  of  those  vast  and  unwieldy  mas-  glorious  results  ?  What  is  it,  that  checks 
ses  of  human  nature,  so  to  speak,  called  every  aspiration  and  chills  every  hope  of 
nations.  There  is  a  feeling  which  does  philanthropy  ?  It  is  this.  It  is  the  fear 
not  come  at  human  nature  in  this  shape  ;  that  nations  will  not  recognize  their  in- 
which  does  not  dissect  these  masses,  and  terests  and  duties,  as  individuals  do.  It 
separate  them  into  the  individuals  that  is  the  fear,  that  rulers  cannot  be  brought 
compose  them  ;  which  does  not  find  the  to  act  for  the  people,  as  they  would  act 
element  of  individual  responsibility  in  for  their  own  families  or  for  them- 
them— a  feeling,  in  fine,  as  if  nations  selves.  It  is  the  fear,  that  although  it 
could  not  be  controlled  by  any  ordinary  may  be  easy  to  form  a  court  of  nations,  it 
laws  or  principles.  There  is  a  feeling  may  be  impossible  to  create  a  conscience 
as  if  their  rulers,  like  corporations,  had  no    of  nations. 

souls ;  as  if  they  were  oflicial  automata.  But  in  die  spirit  of  that  religion  which 
not  subject,  nor  required  to  be  subject,  to  Christendom  professes,  in  the  spirit  of 
any  moral  principle.:  as  if  they  were  ex-  that  great  law  of  nations  which  knows 
pected  only  to  act  on  nations,  as  the  ma-  no  exemption  from  its  bond,  in  the  spirit 
gicians  of  an  eastern  tale  are  supposed  of  those  sublime  law-givers  who  nave 
to  act  on  a  world  of  matter,  and  that  the  spoken  in  the  court  of  the  assembled 
masses  on  which  they  act  are,  in  like  world,  let  it  be  said  to  all  people,  to  all 
mysterious  and  unresisting  manner,  to  rulers,  you  are  hound.  Religion,  morali- 
roll  at  their  bidding.  This  blinding  de-  ty,  conscience,  bind  yoM,  as  truly  as  the 
lusion,  this  mist  before  the  eyes  of  na-  humblestvotarythat  ever  kneeled  at  tlieir 
tions,  is  passing  away ;   and  the  time    altars.     No  exaltation  can  raise   yoa 
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mbove  this  solemn  judgment ;  no  amniint  without,  with  mourning,  and  lamentation 

of  numbers,  no  multitude  can  break  the  and  wue. 

Httpreme  obligation.     What  you  can  do  Might  it  also  in  tlie  mercy  of  heaven, 
to  help  the  cause  of  feeble  and  sufii'riufj  but  carry  down  the  record  of  onr  effort, 
humanity,  struggling    with  its  earthly  one   groat,  nnd  honest,  und  Btronuous 
load,  you  are  bound,  as  men,  as  Chris-  effort,  to  turn   hack  the  ovf*rwhehning 
tians,  as  citizens,  as  riders,  to  do.     As  tide  of  tlicso  calamities  !     By  that  pity 
you  shall  give  answer  at  the  judgment  of  heaven,  which  wo  have  dared  invoke, 
oar  of  Crod,  yon  are  bound.     The  dn^ad  and  by  all  the  ties  and  pleadings  of  hu- 
inqoieition  of  heaven  must  fmd  res{)onsi-  man  pity,  do  we  iiii|)loro  the  wise,  the 
bility  somewhere ;   and  to  whomsoever  great,  and  the  |X)worfiil  to  give  hood  to 
unong  men — to  whomsoever  is  owing  our  appeal.     *'Omon!  if  ye  Umuou  !  " 
that  effusion  of   human  blood  that  has  — spare     the     world     these     inhuman 
dyed  every  shore,  those  tears  that  have  Initcherios  ;  spare  tiio  sirengthand  boau- 
flim'ed  freely  and  bitterly  in  every  land,  ty  of  manhood  fn)ni  N-ing  cut  down  in 
thoK  woes  un  pitied  that  luive  wrung  the  tiicse  disastn)ns  battles:  spare  the  eye 
beutB  of  millions — tliey  shall  answer  it  of  helpless  imiocouco  liiul  shrinkiuj^r  in- 
to the  beneficent  God,  and  to  outraged  fancy  l'n»m  over  again  gazing,  horror- 
mtnre.    It  is  not  a  humble  and  unknown  stricken,  u]H)n  the  bl(X)dy  hand  and  the 
individual  that  says  this ;  it  is  universal  swonl  dyed  with  carnage:   sav(^   man- 
Rtson,  it  is  eternal  tnitli;  it  is  the  all  khid,  already  enough  op|)rosso(i  and  borne 
judging  Deity.    The  great  heavens  h)ok  down  with  the  ills  of  lifo,  this  ruthless 
down  upon  us  with  pity  !  that  seeth  the  infliction,  this  uiuuitigated  w(h>.  this  cup 
world  passing  away,  the  high  and  mighty  of   trembling    and    of    wrath    without 
and  the  mean,  passing  to  one  common  mixture.     By  all  that  is  dear  to  man  in 
bourne ;  that  seeth  the  eye  that  gazes  on  human  welfan',  do  we  again  implore  the 
iplendor  and  empire    last  fading  into  rulers  of  nations,  and  the  intellectual 
wkness ;  that  seeth  the  cloud  of  des-  guldens  of  the  wurld  !  by  all  that  is  pre- 
tiny,  surer  than  that  of  the  pestilence,  cious  in  human  happiness,  by  the  long 
iweepinff  away  the  whole  living  genera-  ages  of  sorrow,  by  every  holy  altar  of 
tioo;  and  yet  that  beholdcth  our  hands  rehgion,  by  tlie  spirit  and  the  blood  of 
aimed  and  fighting  for  transitory  power,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  poured  out  to  heal 
our  mrments  roHcd    in    self-avenging  the  blooding  wounds  of  sinful  and  suffer- 
blooCvid  the  children  of  ten  tliousand  ing  humanity,  by  the  coming  hour  of 
plnndexed  and  bereaved  dwellings  sitting  final  audit  before  the  throne  of  God,  do 
in  sackcloth !     When  some  happier  age  we  implore  all  men,  and  those  chiefly  who 
riiall  lookback  on  tliis,  it  will  look  uixjn  sit  in  ])lacos  of  intluonce  and  [)owor,  to 
it  with  pity  and  wonder.     VVHien  some  stay  this  desolating  plajruo,  to  sav»^  un- 
Uriier  state  of  civilization  shall  arise,  it  born    millions    from    this    unsp(>akablc 
wivcbuw  this  as  among  the  dark  ages,  curse,  to  save  the  coming  annals  of  the 
When  the  record  of  its  history  shall  be  world,  from  being,  like  its  pst  history, 
written,  it  will  bo  written  witliin  and  steeped  in  blood !                              D. 
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NO.   I. — THE    BOAT    KA(  K.* 

"  Row,  brothrrs,  row  !"— /y/^/y  ff  Ou  iMkc. 
•*Go  it,  yc  cripples  V'—lhH.k-iVidU. 

"Deaa  Benson  : — To-day  the  first  race  Such  were  the  contents  of  a  curiously 

of  the  season  comes  off.     Be  at  my  room  twisted  note  which   I   found  upon  my 

BOt  later  than  two,  and  I  will  show  you  breakfast  table  one  morning  on  returning 

the  way.                                 D.  I.  H."  from  lectures.    The  writer  was  a  bache- 


*  This  article  was  orisinally  prejiared  for  a  CuIIpcc  Maiazine  some  years  ago.   As  it  then 
coBtaiBed  several  miftaEea  in  statistics  aud  fucia  it  was  judged  beet  to  re- write  it. 
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lor  fellow  of  Trinity,  who  knew  more  in  the  best  regulated  colleges,)  death  takes 

about  America  and  Americans,  than  any  away  none  of  them  during  the  three 

other  Cantab  then  resident.     Poor  fel-  years  and  a  half  which  comprise  their 

low!  He  had  rather  too  much  intercourse  undergraduate  course.     Whose  memory 

with  us  for  his  own  profit ;  when  the  can  match  this  at  Yale  ?    If  our  young- 

U.  8.  Bank  blew  up,  "  Dunny  //.,"  was  sters  exercised  their  legs  and  arms  just 

in  for  some  £1000,  or  it  may  have  been  four  times  as  much  as  they  do,  and  their 

more ;  he  never  would  own  how  much,  tongues  ten  times  as  little,  it  would  be 

But  I  am  digressing.    There  was  not  the  better  for  them  every  way.    But  I 

much  time  to  lose,  for  it  wanted  but  a  am  not  now  reading  a  lecture  on  dialec- 

quarter  of  two,  and  "  Dunny"  was  a  tecs,  so  let  us  come  back  to  the  shores  of 

punctual  man.    So,  arming  myself  with  the  Cam. 

an  umbrella,  (it  has  a  habit  of  raining  a/  Classic  Camus  being  a  very  narrow 

least  once  a  day  in  England,)  I  sallied  stream,  scarcely  wider  than  a  canal,  it  is 

forth  to  witness  for  the  first  time,  that  impossible  for  the  boats  to  race  side  by 

exciting    spectacle,  a   University  boat-  side.      The    following    expedient    has 

race.  therefore  been  adopted :  the  boats  are 

There  is  one  great  point  where  the  drawn  up  in  a  line,  two  lengths  between 

English  have  the  advantage  over  us:  each,  and  the  contest  consists  in  each 

they  understand  how  to  take  care  of  their  boat  endeavoring  to  touch  with  its  bow 

health.     Not  that  the  Cantabs  are  either  the  stern  of  the  one  before  it,  which 

"  teetotallers"  or,"  Grahamites."   There  operation  is  called  fetim;?i7?g ;  and  at  the 

is  indeed  a  tradition  that  a  "  total-absti-  next  race  the  bumper  takes  the  place  of 

nence"   society  was  once  established  in  the  bumped.      The  distance    rowed   is 

Cambridge,  and  that  in  three  years  it  in-  about  one  mile  and  three  quarters.     To 

creased  to  two  members;  whether  it  be  be  **  head  of  the  river"  is  a  distinction 

still  in  existence,  however,  1  have  not  much  coveted  and  hard  fought  for.   Each 

been  able  to  learn.     But  every  Cantab  college  has  at  least  one  boat  club;  in 

takes  his  two  hours  exercise  per  diem.  Trinity  there  are  three,  with  three  or 

by  walking,    riding,    rowing,    fencing,  four  crews  in  each.    About  nine  races 

gymnastics,  &c.     How    many  colleges  lake  place  in  the  season;  they  are  of 

are  there  here  where  the  students  average  great  use  in  preparing  the  men  for  the 

one  hour  a   day  real  exercise  ?     Our  annual  match  with  Oxford,  in  which  the 

Columbia  boys  roll  ten-pins  and  play  bil-  Cantabs  are  generally  victorious.*    In- 

liards,  which  is  better  than  nothing,  but  deed,  they  are  the  best  smooth- water  oars 

very  inferior  to  out-door  amusements  :  in  in  England,  if  not  in  the  world. 

New  England  (at  least  it  was  so  ton  The  Caiusf  boat  at  this  time  was  bead 

years  ago  at  Yale,)  the  last  thing  th'ought  of  the  river,  the  First  Trinity  second, 

of  is   exercise — even    the  mild    waJks  the  Third  Trinity  the  third.     Some  hard 

which  are  dignified  with  the  name  of  pulling  was  expected  among  the  leading 

exercise  there how  unlike  the  Can-  boats.    The  Third  Trinity  were  confident 

tab's  constitutional  of  eight  miles  in  less  of  bumping  the  first. 

than  two  hours  I     If  there  is  a  fifteen  While  you  have    been    reading  the 

days'  prayer-meeting,  or  a  thousand-and-    above,  you  may  suppose  K and  my- 

first  new  debating  society,  or  a  lecture  on  self  viewing  the  scene  of  action,  distant 

some  spc.cialiU,  which  may  be  of  use  to  about  two  miles  from  the  town.     The 

half-a  dozen  out  of  the  hundred  or  two  time  of  starting  is  at  hand,  and  gownsmen 

who  attend  it,  over  goes  the  exercise  at  (not  in  their  gowns,)  are  hurrying  by  us 

once.   A  nd  the  consequence  is what  ?  on  all  sides,  some  mounted  but  the  greater 

There  is  not  a  finer  looking  set  of  young  part  on  foot;  some  following  the  beaten 

men  in  the  world  than  the  Cantabs,  and  track,  others  taking  a  shorter  cut  oyer 

as  to  their  health why,  one  hundred  fields  and  fences.    Here  comes  a  sporting 

and    thirty  freshmen    enter  at    Trinity  character,  riding  his  own  «•  hanimal." 

every  y^ar,  and  it  is  no  unfrcquent  oc-  See  with  what  a  knowing  look  man  and 

curence  that,  whatever  loss  they  sustain  horse  approach  the  fence.    Hip !  he  is 

from  other  causes  (accidents  will  happen  over  and  six  inches  to  spare.    Ab  !  here 


•  But  once  the  Oxonians  beat  our  eight  oars  with  seven,  which  is  rightly  judged  equal  to 
half  a  dozen  ordinary  defeats. 

IFamiliarl)r  pronounced  Keys.    There  is  an  old  joke  about  a  man  named  Bunch  having 
onged  to  this  College,  and  being  called  accordingly,  *'  Bonch  of  Keys." 
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is  another,  who*  though  not  very  \<r ell  to  say,  **  what's  the  use  of  hurrying  our- 

mounted,  most  needs  show  his  dexterity  at  selves  for  them  ?"    Indeed  the  First  Trin- 

the  same  place.  Not  quite,  stranger !  The  ity  had  lost  half  a  length,  and  were 

horse  has  his  fore  feet  clean  over,  but  it  therefore  in  some  danger  tlicmselves. 

by  no  means  follows  that  he  will  do  the  Caius  passed  me,  fur  1  was  far  from  a 

same  with  the  hind  ones.     Crack!  he  good  runner,  so  did  the  two  Trinity  boats 

has  hit  the  top  bar  and  carried  it  off  sever-  and  "  Maudlin,"  (Magdalen,)  whensud- 

al  yards,    ^ot  so  bad  after  all.     lie  denly   there    uprose    a    mighty   shout, 

niffht  not  do  it  again  so  neatly.  •<  Trinity !  Trinity  !  Go  it  Trinity  !'*  and 

Bang!  there  goes  the  first  gun!    In  there  was  First  Trinity  shooting  forward 

three  minutes  there  will  be  another,  in  with  a  maj^ical  impulse,  away,  away, 

two  more  a  third,  and  then  for  it !  What  from  the- threatening  Third  Trinity  and 

are  those  men  laughing  at  ?    Ah  I  I  see ;  up,  up,  up  to  the  head  boat.    The  poor 

no  wonder.    An  ambitious  character  on  Caius  crew  looked  like  men  in  a  night- 

asorrv  hack  has  driven  his  rozinante  at  mare:  they  pulled  without  making  any 

a  ditch.    No  you  don't,  mister !    The  headway,  while  the    others    kept  fast 

horse,  wise  rthan  his  rider,  refuses  the  overhauling  them  at  every  stroke.    The 

kip  with  a  sagacious  shake  of  the  head,  partisans  of  the  respective  boats  filled 

He  is  hauled  back  for  a  fiesh  start,  and  the  air  with  their  shouts.   "  Now  Keys !" 

the  whip    applied    abundantly.     Same  "Now  Trinity!"    "  Why  don't  you  pull, 

Ksolt  as  beiore.    The  tittering  of  the  Keys?"    "  Now  you  have 'em.  Trinity  l" 

passers-by  reaches  our  hero's  ears;  he  "Keys!"  " Trinity !  Trinity  I"   "Now's 

vi\es  wrathful  and  discharges  on  the  your  chance,  Keys!"    "Save  yourself, 

relactant  steed  a  perfect  hurricane  of  Keys !"    And  it  did  really  appear  as  if 

blows.  the  Caius  men  would  save  themselves, 

Spla-ash  !   with  the   utmost  compo-  for  with  a  sudden,  mighty  eflbrt,  they 

nre  imaginable  the  old  horse  has  step-  made  a  great  addition  to  their  boat's  ve- 

ped  into  the  ditch,  say  three  feet  deep,  locity  in  a  very  short  time.     I  began  to 

casting  his  rider  headlong  by  the  abrupt  fear  they  had  been  "  playing  'possum" 

facent.    Serves  you  right,  my  friend,  all  the  while,  and  could  walk  away  from 

We  can't  stop  to  see  what  becomes  of  us  after  all. 

yoa,  for  there  goes  the  second  gun  and  The  uproar  and  confusion  of  the  scene 
we  mast  make  haste  to  secure  a  good  were  now  at  their  height.  Men  and 
jihce.  Well,  here  we  are,  at  the  upper  horses  ran  promiscuously  along  the  bank, 
end  of  '*  the  Lonr  Reach."  We  can  occasionally  interfering  with  each  other. 
JDSt  aee  the  head  of  the  first  boat  below  A  dozen  persons  might  have  been  tram- 
yonder  comer.  As  the  hardest  pulling  pled  under  foot  or  sent  into  the  Cam,  and 
aJways  begins  here  we  shall  have  a  good  no  one  would  have  stopped .  to  render 
Tiew  af  it.  Ha !  do  you  see  that  pull  ?  them  assistance.  The  cockswain  of  the 
The  eight  stalwart  Caius  men  bent  to  Caius  boat  looked  the  very  pcrsonifica- 
Iheir  oars  the  moment  the  last  gun  flashed  tion  of  excitement ;  he  bent  over  at  every 
and  its  report  reaches  our  ears  as  they  pull  till  his  nose  almost  touched  the 
are  8toopin|(  to  the  second  stroke.  Here  stroke's  arm,  cheering  his  men  meantime 
they  come  at  a  rapid  rate  and  with  them  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  The  shouts  rose 
the  whole  cortege  of  horse  and  foot  run-  louder  and  louder.  "  Pull  Trinity  I" 
Bing  along  the  bank  and  cheering  the  "Pull  Keys!"  "  Go  it,Trinity !"  "Keep 
hoate.  T&e  care  of  yourselves  I  A  on.  Keys!"  "  Pull  stroke !"  "  Now, 
yonng  colt,  frightened  by  the  uproar,  is  No.  3!"  "Lay  out,  Greenwell  !"  (tor 
exhibiting  some  yery  decided  capers,  the  friends  of  the  ditrcront  rowers  began 
to  the  manifest  discomposure  of  those  to  appeal  to  them  individually.  "Thai's 
■loand  him,  and  finishes  by  jumping  into  it.  Trinity  !"  "  Where  are  you.  Keys  ?" 
the  rirer,  fortunately  not  near  enough  "Hurrah,  Trinity!  inity!  inity  ! !"  and 
to  the  hoate  to  disturb  them.  His  rider  the  outcries  of  the  Trinitarians  waxed 
Daintaina  his  seat  throughout  and  they  more  and  more  boisterous  and  tnumphsnt, 
emerge  somewhat  wet  but  otherwise  ap-  as  our  men,  with  their  long  slashing 
parently  nninjured.  And  whether  they  strokes,  urged  their  boat  closer  and  closer 
were  or  not,  no  one  cared,  for  the  lead-  upon  the  enemy. 
lag  boats  were  now  rounding  the  u|)per  Not  more  than  half  a  foot  now  inter- 
comer  of  the  Aeach.  On  they  come  at  vened  between  the  bow  of  the  pursuer 
a  good  rate,  the  Caios  men  taking  it  quite  and  the  stern  of  the  pursued, still  the  Caius 
cuy>  and  polling  leisurely,  as  much  as  crew  pulled  with  all  their  might.    They 
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were  detennined  to  die  game  at  least,  or  other  boat  was  upon  them  in  a  moment, 
perhaps  they  still  entertained  some  hope  Again  the  skill  of  the  cockswain  was 
of  making  their  escape.  Boats  have  oc-  brought  into  play,  and  again  the  pursuing 
casionally  run  a  mile  almost  touching,  boat  overlapped  without  touching.  But 
But  there  is  no  more  chance  for  them,  it  was  now  clear  that  (hey  were  only  de- 
One  tremendous  pull  from  the  First  Trin-  laying  their  fate,  not  averting  it,  for  the 
ity  and  half  that  distance  has  disappear-  Trinity  men  going  four  feet  for  their 
ed.  They  all  but  touch.  Another  such  three,  were  running  them  into  the  further 
stroke  and  you  are  aboard  of  them.  Hur-  bank  in  a  way  that  left  no  room  for 
rah  !  a  bump  !  a  bump  !  change  of  course.  **  Hurrah  for  Trinity  !" 

Not  so  !  The  Caius'  steersman  is  on  shouted  I,  in  the  fullness  of  my  exulta- 

the  look  out,  and  with  a  skillful  inclina-  tion,  and  at  that  moment  a  horse  walked 

tion  of  the  rudder  he  has  made  his  boat  against  me  and  nearly  threw  me  off  the 

fall  off just  the  least  bit  in  the  world  bank. 

but  enough  to  prevent  their  contact.  When  I  regained  my  feet,  it  was  all 

The  First  Trinity  overlapped  but  did  not  over.    Both  boats  had  hauled  off  on  one 

touch.  side,  and    ours    had    hoisted  her  flag. 

Exulting  shouts  from  the  shore  hailed  Trinity  was  head  of  the  river  once  more, 

the  success  of  the  dexterous  evasion,  and  great  was  the  joy  of  her  inmates. 

Enraged  at  being  thus  baffled,  the  pur-  Alas  for  human  expectations !    When 

sners  threw  all   their    strength  into  a  the  season  ended  Caius  was  first  and  the 

couple  of  strokes.  The  Caius  men,  know-     First  Trinity No.  4. 

ing  that  this  was  their  last  chance,  were  Carl  Benson. 
doing  their  best  to  get  away,  but  the 


MUSINGS    IN    MOONLIGHT. 

Lady,  a  wild  and  wizard  power  pervades 
An  evening  scene.    The  moon  is  a  magician, 
And  o^er  the  earth,  at  the  dusk  hour  of  shades, 
She  spreads,  with  her  white  wand,  a  robe  Elysian. 
She  decks  the  tapering  spire  with  silver  sheen, 
She  hangs  the  sleeping  tree  with  leaves  of  pearl ; 
O'er  ocean,  as  each  wave  its  crested  curl 
Uphfts  in  homage  to  his  peerless  queen, 
She  smilctli,  proudly  beautiful.    I  ween 
She  hath  besides  a  power  o'er  mortal  hearts : 
Beneath  the  alchemy  of  her  pure  beams, 
Each  darker  thought,  averse  to  love,  departs : 
Passive,  we  yield  to  the  sweet  spell,  and  gleams 
Of  heavenly  joy  on  earth,  glide  by  like  blessed  dreams. 
1B39.  Hugh  Bridgbssoii. 
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BY  G.   F.  8ECCIII  D£  CAS  ALT. 

IW^iXlSRS  who  pass  through  Italy  France,  of  Kussia,  and  of  Austria,  that 

with  their  monarchic  and  religious  pre-  no  nation  of  Europe  shall  detach  itself 

eices  about  them,  are  apt  to  see  only  from  the  general  system,  or  set  up  agov- 
ilefectB  and  her  miseries ;  but  a  more  ernment  opposed  inspirit  to  their  own. 
philantropbic  spirit,  such  as  mieht  lead  England  herself  has  her  part  in  this  al- 
to a  sincere  inquiry  into  the  real  condi-  liance,  which,  be  it  oi)en  or  tacit,  is  most 
tion  of  that  country,  the  causes  of  its  evidently  natural.  The  question  is  not 
decline  and  those  which  are  now  oper-  whether  the  despotic  system  will  gra- 
ating  for  its  good,  would  perhaps  have  ciously  confer  liberty,  or  whether  the 
tan^  them  a  strain  of  condemnation  not  nations  are  able,  by  force  of  threat  or 
so  abasiTe,  as  well  as  a  less  pitiful  tone  otherwise,  to  extort  it  from  them,  but 
of  lamentation  over  its  fallen  greatness,  whether,  indeed,  the  constitutionalists  are 
Hen,  in  Italy,  have  not  ceased  to  be  ready  and  able  to  shake  off  the  terror  of 
meo ;  nor  is  tne  country  itself  to  be  for-  their  rulers,  and  in  despite  of  slavery  and 
efer  a  butt  for  esthetic  sentimentalism.  superstition,  to  set  up  a  liberal  govern- 

The  Italians  were  not  originally  a  na-  ment. 

tion  of  one  blood,  or  one  language,  and  Neither  Austria  nor  Russia,  nor  any 

eonld  not  therefore  he  required,  in  the  other  European  ]>uwers,  have  respected 

natare  of  things,  to  fall  easily  into  a  the  famous  project  of  non-intervention ; 

angle  republic;  nations  originally  un-  which,  indeed,  would  be  equivalent  to 

like  and  onsympathising,  require  a  des-  respecting  the  rights  of  all  nations  against 

potism  to  unite  and  harmonize  them  ;  their  more  powerful  neighbors;  since  it 

lor  there  is  no  example  in  history  of  a  is  found,  on  trial,  that  neither  oaths  nor 

ircd  republic  composed  of  nations  wholly  agreements  can  hinder  the  meddlesome 

diferent  in  language  and  in  origin.    In  prime  ministers  and  officious  Jesuits  from 

tlie  gradual  effect  of  time,  the  nations  of  their  work.    Louis  Philippe  is  charged 

Italy  hare  acquired  a  common  speech  with  having   incited  the  Italians  to  re- 

tnd  a  common  sympathy  ;  that  sympa-  volt,  and  then  suffering,  or  even  enrourag- 

tiiy  has  itself  grown  out  of  the  accumu-  ing,  Austria  to  imprison  and  persecute 

lated  erils  and  sufferings  of  ten  centuries  them,  and  this  too  in  contradiction  of 

of  disQpion.    Those  divisions  and  dis-  his  oath  to  the  charter  of  1830. 


nona  on  which  the  papal  abuses  have  Even  England  has  repeatedly  become 

rated  from  the  first,  like  Chaos,  where  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  tne  combination 

"  He  umDire  sits  °^  despots,  and  the  petty  princes  of  Italy 

And  by  decision  more  embroii  the  fray,  ^.^^  hold  their  plans  under  that  combfn- 

By  which  ha  reigns  "  ation.     The  letters  of  Italian  exiles  have 

'  been  stopi)ed  and  read  by  the  govern- 

haTe  been  slowly  but  effectually  stifled  ment  officers  in  England,'''  that  the  pro- 

by  the  pressure  of  universal  despotism,  jects  oi  their  friends  in  Italy  migfit  be 

and  the  whole  nation  fused  and  moulded  made  known  to  the  princes. 

into  unity.    But  by  this  process  the  spi-  With  England,  France,  Austria  and 

lit  of  a  juat  liberty,  instead  of  perishing,  Russia  against  her,  it  is  easy  to  under- 

hapcathered  a  more  effective  strength.  stand  why  Italy  is  not  a  republic—why 

Tnia  gradual  strengthening  and  swel-  she  has  not  liberty.    These  monarchies 

fing  of  tile  national  spirit  in  Italy,  has  uphold  her  princes  under  the  old  system. 

not  gone  on  unperceived  by  the  united  for  the  same  reason  that  they  uphold  each 

deipotfl  of  Europe,  and  their  aim  has  other :  not  through  any  malice  against 

been  and  yet  is  to  keep  the  country  in  a  Italy,  but  for  the  reason  that  the  princes 

broken  condition.  of  Italy  are  members  of  the  European 

That  is  a  tacit  and  necessary  under-  family  of  princes,  and  the   freedom  of 

^**"<'«g  between  the  governments   of  Italy  a  part  of  the  freedom  of  all  £u- 

*  Letter  to  Sir  James  Graham,  by  Joseph  Mazzini.    London,  1846. 
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rope,  against  which,  as  a  body,  and  for  Hitherto  liberty  bad  been  a  name,  aod 

the  best  of  reasons,  the  kings  and  prime  nothing  more,  in  her  so  called  Repoblics* 

ministers  have  set  their  faces.  where  riches,  insolence  and  corruption 

The  Italians  might  be  the  bravest  and  maintained  as  powerful  a  sway  over  the 
proudest  i)eople  under  heaven,  and  with  multitude,  as  force  did  in  the  open  despot- 
such  a  league  against  them  of  half  the  isms.  The  Italian  Princes  were  the  pro- 
power  and  all  the  wealth  of  Europe,  teg^s  of  the  northern  powers.  The 
what  could  they  do? — What  could  the  princes  of  the  ancient  house  of  Piedmont 
American  colonies  have  done  ?  thought  only  of  enlarging  their  own  ter- 

''  Servi  siam  si,  ma  servi  ognor  frc-  ritories ;  the  consolidation  of  the  Italian 

menti."     We  are  slaves,  but  forever  chaf-  states  did  not  enter  into  their  thonghts. 

ing  under  our  bonds.*    The  Italians,  so  The  Court  of  Rome,  hoMing  an  abeo- 

far  from  lacking  courage,  are  a  fierce  hue  sway  over  all  the  religious  bodies, 

and  brave  people ;  it  is  not  courage  they  indulged  in  luxury  and  sloth,  laying  the 

need,  but  organization  and  freedom ; —  whole  peninsula  under  tribute,  to  main- 

ffivethemthese,and  the  world  should  see  tain  here  arnival  riots,  her  masses,  and 

them  take  their  place  among  the  nations,  her  shows.     She  tilled  the  dignities  of 

In  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  in  Germany  the  ciurch  without  advice  of  kinzs  or 

and  Russia,  wherever  the  cry  of  victory  people.    Herdebts  had  accumulated  from 

was  heard,  Italians  had  been  foremost ;  the  time  of  Leo  X.  and  the  ReformatioD, 

the  conqueror  wrote,  that  the  old  Roman  (for  be  it  known,  that  among  other  bless- 

courage  had  revived  again  in  Italy.     He  ings  which  the  Papacy  has  conferred 

said  the  Italians  were  good  soldiers,  and  upon  mankind,  the  pledging  of  taxes, 

could  not  be  beaten.  and  the  creation  of  a  nationaldebt  party. 

In  the  lateSpanish  war,  Italians  fought  grQverned  by  their  interest  in  the  ium», 

nobly  for  the  emperor ;  their  bones  lie  is  not  the  least  of  her  priestly  inren- 

scattered   thickly  over    the  Peninsula,  tionsf)    To  increase  and  extend  an  evil 

Everywhere  they  have  shown  themselves  that  had  already  become  incurable  from 

faithful  and  fearless,  when  commanded  its  enormity,  she  laid  the  lesser  priuci- 

by  a  brave  leader  in  a  noble  cause.  palities  of  Italy  under  contribution.  Add 

Italy  is,  without  doubt,  the  Volcan  of  to  this  a  grinding  aristocracy,  wasting  the 

revolution     and    political     conspiracy.  lands  of  Campania,  and  from  a  ieitile 

Her  tyrants  are  powerful  and  merciless,  garden,  turning  the  whole  into  a  TasI 

and  have  religion  and  the   church  on  common   for  their  herds  of  cattle ; — • 

their  side.     In  Italy,  more  than  in  any  multitudinous  crowd  of  priests  and  unpro- 

nation,  the  desire  and  necessity  of  reform  ductive  friars,  living  from  hand  to  moutli 

and  of  liberty  is  felt,  and   a  change  im-  on  the   superstitions  of  the   people ;  a 

periously  demanded.      In  1815  she  be-  legion  of    beggars  and    pauper   artiste 

came  the  prey  of  several  foreign  govern-  hanging  upon  the  rich  ;  and  what  coulc 

ments,  who  were  compelled,  as  a  defence  Rome  do  for  the  consolidation  of  Italy, 

against  the  torrent  of  popular  indignation  or  the  liberties  of  her  people.'    The  pre- 

anjj  the  spirit  of  liberty,  to  resort  to  tor-  tended  "  Reformation  *'  of  Catholicism  oi 

tures  ami    imprisonments,    und    exile  ;  the  16th  century  had  but  strengthenec 

holding  twenty-three  millions  of  people  the  tyrants  and  the  priests,  and  depressec 

in  an  odious  bondage.     From  that  period  the  multitude.t    Letters,  sciences  and  art 

until  the  present  time,  the  Italians,  who  retrograded  ;  public  instruction   was  ii 

got  their  first  taste  of  liberty  and  good  the  hands  of  the  priests,  who  had  violent 

government  under  Napoleon  and  his  mar-  ]y  destroyed  or  driven  out  of  Italy,  ii 

shals,  have  shown  by  their  restlessness  this  their  Catholic  reformation,  not  lesj 

that  they  cannot  submit  to  a  government  than  thirty  thousand  of  her  men  of  let 

without  law— that  there  cannot  be  con-  iers.§     These  phostly  philosophers  pre 

cord  between  Austrian  despots,  and  the  ferred   the  Aristotelian  to   the   ISocratii 

free  children  of  Ausonia.  philosophy,  because  it  served  as  a  nion 

The  spirit  of  freedom,  which  now  ani-  convenient  organon  for  the  propagatioi 

mates  all  the  people  of  Italy,  began  first  of   their  dogmas,  than    the    method  o 

to  show  itself  in  1790,  when  Republi-  Plato,  which  leads  beyond  the  letter  o 

canism  passed  from  America  to  France,  tradition  to   its   heart.     To  the  ancien 

and    from    France    over    all     Europe,  logic  they  added  the  ancient  astronomy 

•  Alfi'Ti.  t   C^onsnlt  Kanke's  History  of  the  Popes.— Eo. 

X  Editor.  §  Ranke 
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which  taught  that  the  earth  stood  fixed  these  were,  the  Bfaronis  Cesare  Beccaria, 
in  the  centre  of  her  system ;  as  they  and  the  Chevalier  Gaetano  Filangieri ; 
wonld  ha?e  us  think  their  outward  ob-  statesmen  and  jurists,  whose  writings  in 
servances,  the  earthy  part  of  religion,  to  the  cause  of  law  and  of  humanity,  were 
be  the  centre  about  which  our  great  8un  felt  not  only  by  their  countrymen  but  by 
of  Faith  must  revolve.  In  the  same  all  other  parts  of  £urope. 
spirit  they  taught  the  mortification  of  the  The  work  of  Beccaria*  on  Crimes 
body,  as  they  denied  its  political  free-  and  their  Punishment,  and  that  of  Filan- 
dom,  and  for  the  works  of  faith,  which  gierif  on  the  Science  of  Legislation,  fur- 
are  the  duties  of  a  just  man's  proper  life,  nished  ideas  and  principles  for  codes  and 
they  substituted  works  of  superstition,  systems  of  polity.  It  is  from  this  period 
penances,  ceremonies  and  the  mumbling  that  the  spirit  of  reform  and  liberty  be- 
ef Latin  prayers ;  sanctifying  their  beaten  gan  to  extend  and  gather  strength  in  Italy, 
formulas  by  the  addition  of  almsgiving  Pierre  Leopold,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  led 
for  the  diminution  of  future  punishments,  the  way  by  reforming  the  laws  and  ju- 
and  outward  morality  for  the  sake  of  a  diciary  of  his  own  states.  He  reduced 
heavenly  reward ;  as  though  Grod's  grace  them  to  an  uniform  system,  abolishing 
might,  perchance,  be  measured  by  a  price,  provincial  and  customary  abuses.  He 
and  bought  in  a  bargain.  discontinued  the  inquisition,  disused  the 

Such  was  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  torture,  and  abolished  confiscations  and 

eighteenth  century.  This  chaos  of  ty ran-  the  punishment  of  death.    He  did  away 

ny,  abuses  and  ignorance,  could  not  cer-  with  many  common  abuses,  and  lighten- 

tainly  accord  with  the  progress  of  know-  ed  the  burden  of  taxation.    He  commit- 

ledge.     But  in  the  general  diffusion  of  ted  instruction  to  the  care  of  lay  teachers, 

liberal  opinion  throughout  ail  Europe,  in  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  arts,  liter- 

the  times  previous  to  the  Revolution,  Italy  ature,  and  industry  began  to  grow  and  to 

did  not  fail  to  receive  her  share  of  the  thrive  in  his  dominions.  He  designed  also 

common  benefit.    The  writings  of  Vol-  to  reform  the  Church,  and  wasencourag- 

taire  began  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  peo-  ed  in  his  project  by  the  Bishop  Scipio 

pie  in  their  priests.    Liberal  ideas  began  Ricci,  the  Italian  reformer  of  his  century, 

to  be  formed  in  the  minds  of  all  classes,  even  against  the  wishes  of  the  Pope  and 

Philosophers  and  lovers  of  their  country  the  influence  of  the  religious  houses, 

nmindedtheltaliansoftheirancient great-  He  abolished  the  censorship  of  books, 

nesa,  and  called  upon  them  to  build  for  and  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office.    He 

themselves  a  future  of  not  inferior  gran-  would  not  allow  the  ordinances  of  the 

dear.    Everywhere  there  seemed  to  be  a  Pope  to  be  published  or  executed  without 

feeling  and  anticipation  of  the  revolution,  permission  from  the  government.  In  Tas- 

Tbe  extreme  parts  of  Italy  conversed  with  cany  the  Pope  was  no  longer  in  eflfect  the 

and  understood  each  other,  on  the  question  supreme  head  of  the  Church. 

of  national  unity,  and  on  all  sides  there  Naples  followed  the  example  of  Tusca- 

began  to  be  a  movement  of  union  and  ny.  This  kingdom  had  been  a  seat  of  mere 

combination.    The  secret  societies  ex-  anarchy,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  execa- 

tended  their  linos  of  fellowship  along  tion  of  laws,  but  through  clerical  and 

the  peninsula;  writings  were  circulated,  aristocratic  abuses. 

ideas  extended,  and  the  missionaries  of  Tanucci,   the  prime   minister,  began 

liberty  added  thousands  of  proselytes  to  the  reform  by  attempting   to  make  his 

their  cause.  government  independent  of  Rome,  refus- 

Toward  the  end  of  this  period,  there  ing  to  pay  the  feudal  tribute  which  that 

appeared  in  Italy  two  men  who  stood  power  had  heretofore  exacted. t 

forth  as  stars  in  a  nebulous  firmament; —  His  next  successful  endeavor  was  to 

'  Cef»are  BoneHana  Beccaria,  (Murqiiis  Bcrnaria,)  bom  at  Milan,  17.35,  died  Nov.  1798. 
His  work,  "/)«  Dtlitti  e  Delle  Pnu,"  on  (-riimfs  and  iheir  Punihhmcnt,  opposes  capital 
punishment  and  torture,  and  siiggfsts  the  (Icfence  of  socif;ty  and  the  reformation  of  the  crimi- 
Bid,  as  the  sole  ends  of  punishment,  lie  contends  a^niiist  the  law  of  retaliation,  and  the 
opinion  that  the  arm  of  tne  law  is  the  direct  executive  of  Divine  vengeance.  He  is  quoted 
by  the  juristic — even  by  Rlackbtone. 

t  FiLintrieri  Gaeuno,  born  at  Naplea,  1752,  died  there  in  1788,  acod  36.  At  the  age  of 
SO,  he  had  already  planned  two  works,  one  on  public  and  private  education,  and  one  on 
the  eddcatton  of  princes,  to  be  founded  on  nature  and  the  constitution  of  society.  He  took 
up  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  wrote  "  //i  Sciema  dtUa  tjgitilazvifUj"  the  JScience  of  Le- 
gislation— in  seven  books,  which  examines  and  explains  the  fundamental  principles  of  gov- 
ernment in  frencral.  The  work  met  with  very  great  success.  Ik*  wrote  other  important 
treatises  of  a  philosophical  character. 

tThe  tribute  of  the  white  hone— a  relic  of  feudal,  perhaps  of  heathen  antiquity. 
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extend  the  benefiti  of  the  reform  to  the  therefore  ready  and  eager  to  jom  with 
dukedoms  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  un-  republicans;  wishing  with  the  aid  of 
der  the  administration  of  the  minister  these  bold  allies  to  free  their  friends  and 
Dutillot.  The  order  of  Jesuits  was  sup-  neighbors  from  their  old  burden  of  tyrao- 
pressed  in  those  cities.  It  was  soon  after  uy,  and  if  possible  utterly  to  expel  the 
made  a  law,  both  in  these  dukedoms  and  Austrian  from  their  peninsula, 
in  Tuscany,  that  no  person  should  ex-  It  was  a  very  common  opinion  and  as- 
ecute  a  papal  order,  or  leave  a  legacy  or  sertion  at  that  period,  that  the  States  ol 
property  to  the  church.  Italy  were  not  ripe  for  free  institutions ; 
The  example  was  followed  by  Lom-  that  the  people,  left  to  themselves,  would 
bardy,  Modena,  and  a  part  of  Pied-  adopt  ultra  democratic  forms;  in  fine,  that 
mont.  they  would  fall  into  anarchy,  being  quite 
The  Church,  meanwhile,  held  fast  to  incapable  of  self-government.  Such  rep- 
its  principle,  and  conceded  nothing  to  the  resentations  are  easier  to  advance  than  to 
reformers.  It  even  trifled  so  far  as  to  disprove.  That  they  did  not  succeed  in 
throw  out  vain  and  ridiculous  threats  of  tbeir  first  efforts  at  self-government — that 
excommunication ;  but  having  lost  its  the  elements  of  confusion,  ignorance  and 
old  foothold  in  the  affection  of  the  multi-  poverty,  do  exist  in  a  great  degree  in  the 
tude,  was  compelled  at  last  to  submit,  and  cities  of  Italy,  no  one  can  deny ;  but  to 
follow  the  example  of  reform.  oppose  the  arguments  of  tyrants  by  in- 
Such  was  the  condition  and  such  were  sistine  that  the  people  they  oppress  are  fit 
the  hopes  of  Italy  at  the  breaking  out  of  for  self-government,  is  like  endeavoring  to 
the  French  Revolution.  Her  people  at  dissuade  a  robber  from  spoiling  a  defenca- 
once  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Republi-  lees  traveller,  with  the  plea  that  he  is  of 
.  canism,  and  struggled  to  be  foremost  in  age  and  fit  to  have  his  own  property.  A 
the  strife  for  freedom.  But  they  could  fl;overnment  of  terror  and  persecution 
not  instantly  take  their  place  in  the  rank  laughs  at  opinion ;  it  is  only  by  the  fear 
of  independent  nations ;  they  had  te  con-  of  the  people,  that  liberty  can  be  attain- 
tend  with  internal  causes  of  disunion  ed  and  preserved.  Those  tumults,  aajs 
more  difficult  to  be  met  than  all  their  ene-  Machiavelli,  of  the  Roman  populace, 
mies  from  abroad.  The  idea  of  union  which  historians  describe  as  dangeroos 
had  not  yet  thoroughly  worked  itself  into  to  the  state,  were,  on  the  contrary,  the 
their  minds.  Popular  and  sectional  jeal-  only  means  of  its  salvation ;  they  intim- 
ousies,  which  had  been  politicly  cherish-  idated  the  aristocracy,  and  checked  their 
ed  by  the  princes,  prevented  the  desired  usurpations. 

consummation.  No  w ,  if  the  people  of  Italy  have  shown 
In  this  state  of  affairs  the  old  govern-  a  vehement  and  tumultuary  spirit  at  the 
roent,thut  continued  to  be  despotic, taking  first  prospect  of  liberty,  are  we  therefore 
alarm  at  the  rapid  progress  of  Republi-  to  conclude  them  unfit  for  its  enjoyment? 
canism,  began  to  threaten,  to  persecute.  The  endurance  of  a  long  and  bitter  sla- 
and  to  suppress  its  demonstration.  Still  very,  may  well  breed  in  men  a  fierce  and 
more  severe  were  they  against  the  secret  vindictivejoy,at  the  first  snapping  of  their 
societies  which  propagated  liberal  opin-  chains,  making  itself  manifest  in  shouts 
ions.  of  defiance  and  threatenings  of  revenge. 
By  a  change  of  the  ministry  in  Naples,  But  in  the  choice  of  evils,  between  tJie 
the  reformer  Tanucci,  and  Carlo  di  Marco  violent  cruelty  of  a  despotism,  spiriting 
were  ousted  from  the  government,  and  a  away,  torturing,  imprisoning  in  remote 
vigorous  police  was  instituted  over  the  dungeons,exiling,  suppressing,  silencing, 
movements  of  the  people,  breaking  their  and  in  every  conceivable  method  over- 
combinations  by  the  effects  of  fear  and  whelming  a  nation ;  and  those  transitory 
mutual  suspicion.  It  is  not  probable  that  violences  of  a  popular  tumult,  the  mie- 
any  nation  of  Europe  has  offered  more  taken  outpourings  of  a  just  and  lonjr- 
victims  to  the  cruelty  of  despotism,  than  cherished  wrath — what  wise  man  \ml 
did  Naples  during  the  sixty  years  of  the  hesitate  a  moment  ?  The  most  temperate 
Bourbon  tyranny.  It  is  computed  that  people  are  guilty  of  excesses  upon  every 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons  sudden  accession  of  fre«lom,  as  men  aie 
perished  in  various  ways  in  the  political  lavish  of  suddenly-acquired  wealth,  llie 
persecutions  of  this  period.  principal  cause  of  the  enormities  con- 
When  the  French  army  crossed  the  mitted  by  a  people  struggling  to  throw  off 
Alps,  many  of  the  cities  of  Italy  received  their  tyrants,  lies  in  the  example  o€  thoie 
them  with  too  evident  a  pleasure.  They  tyrants, 
had  suffered  under  their  tyrants,  and  were  No  sooner  were  the  finl  yioleneee 
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over*  ftod   the  npnblican   government  Switzerland  Protestant  with  Switzerland 

•ftablished  on  the  French  model,  than  Catholic;   Austrian  Italy  as  it  now  is. 

the   jealousies   of  the  separate   States  with  Italy  republican  at  the  time  of  the 

hegmn  to  be  forvotten.    Each  town  sent  Reyolution.    After  this  comparison,  the 

its  deputies  to  Milan,  the  seat  of  govern-  considerate  politician  will  easily  see  the 

ment    The  names  of  Lombard,  Komag-  causes  of  tne  present  misery  and  de- 

nol,  Genoese,  Piedmontese,  were  forgot-  pression  of  the  Italian  States, 

ten;  all  were  Italians,  neighbors,  friends;  Under  the  French  domination,  they 

met  for  the  common  good,  speaking  the  were  treated  with  suspicion  and  indig- 


languaj|;e,  citizens  of  the  same  land.  nity.     Unpardonable  error  of  the 

Italy  arose  free  and  strong.    There  were  ians,  to  have  always  depended   upon 

no  more  monks  or  Jesuits ;  the  Pope's  the  arms  and  promises  of^  foreigners  !^ 

triple  tiara  was  returned  to  its  casket.  The    French  descended   into    Italy   as 

Many  citizens  of  those  States  which  had  conquerors  and  not  as  allies :  the  Na- 

not  yet  recovered  their  liberty,  became  poleonic  was  substituted  for  the  republi- 

Tdantary  exiles,  for  the  satisfaction  of  can  government,  and  the  country  treat* 

breathing  a  free  air.    Secluded  scholars  ed  as  a  vanquished  province,  the  people 

quitted  their  solitudes  and  repaired  to  themselves,  as  in  other  instances,  becom- 

lUlan,  as  to  the  great  sanctuary  of  let-  ing  answerable  for  the  personal  quarrels 

ten,  and  here  for  the  first  time  new  names  of  their  rulers.    Then  began  that  sys- 

became  at  once  celebrated.  Thither  came  tern  of  pillage  which  more  than  all  other 

Rmni,  Ugo  Foscolo,  Monti,  Rasori,  Gio-  transactions  fixed  the  stain  of  dishonesty 

ja.  Beccalossi,    Romagnosi,  and   other  and  tyranny  on  the  government  of  Na- 

nges  and  savans  since  famous  in  the  poleon.    The  pillage  of  towns,  palaces, 

world — born  into  reputation  and  useful-  and  churches,  for  the  sake  of  enriching 

0688  with  the  new  birth  of  freedom.  the  picture  galleries  of  Paris ;  the  re- 

Who  would  have  thought,  while  Italy  moval  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Italy, 

maned  under  the  yoke,  and  science  and  the  great  works  of  painters  and  statua- 

letters  were  supposed  to  have  left  her  ries,  for  the  amusement  of  the  loungers 

Jbreyer,  that  she  concealed  in  her  bosom  and  copyists  of  Paris ;  which  was  to  be 

io  many,  learned,  wise,  and  powerful  by  converted  into  a  receptacle  of  all  that 

the  gifts  of  nature?  was   most  admirable    in   Europe,  and 

Toarists  passing  through  Italy,  see  but  £urope  itself  to  be  parcelled  out  into 

little  of   her  intellectual  wealth.    The  provinces,  under  its  Robber  Emperor, 
censorship  of  the  press,  and  the  jealou.sy        In  the  general  crash  of  republics  un- 

of  the  police  prevents  the  exhibition  of  der  this  rolling  weight  of  despotism, 

talent  or  of  original  minds.    Those  who  Venice, 

•peak  slightingly  of  her  sons,  forget  how  Queen  of  cities, 

many  worthy  successors  of  her  poets  and  Goddess  of  ocean, 

philosophers  are  destroyed,  suppressed, 

or  ezileld  by  the  tyrant ;  nay,  how  many  disappeared   utterly  from  the  rank   of 
able  Italians  are  at  this  instant  living,    States. 
iolitary  and  forgotten,  in  every  part  of 

the  world :  for  it  is  the  policy  of  weak-  "  She  shall  be  bought 

Binded  despots  to  drive  away,  and  if  pos-     And  sold,  and  be  an  appanage  to  those 
•ibie  destroy,  those  spirits  who  are  most    Vir  ho  shall  despise  her. 
ndoed  and  cherished  by  liberal  rulers.  No  lonper  a  republic,  she  fell  under 

Where  there  is  liberty  there  is  pro-  the  sway  of  hor  odious  aristocracy,  who, 
gress,  with  the  spirit  of  industry,  and  like  ko  many  little  demi-gods,  ruled  her 
combination  for  private  and  public  gain  ;  divided  multitude  and  crushed  them  into 
but  under  a  despotism,  there  can  be  no  submission.  The  government  of  the  Ten, 
other  conditions  but  only  suspicion,  fear,  and  of  the  Forty,  triumphed,  and  the 
disunion,  and  sluggish  ignorance.  mob  of  her  citizens  had  the  appearance 

Let  the  defenders  of  Poperv  and  dcs-  of  a  crowd  of  timorous  slaves  :  tor  when 
potism.  compare  the  free  na'lions  with  the  calamity  is  common,  even  the  bravest 
the  enslaved,  and  conclude  impartially:  will  seem  to  cower  and  submit. 
England  with  Austria— make  the  com-  When  Bonaparte  divided  the  ^?o\i  ot 
pirison.and  consider  it  patiently— France  Europe  with  Austria,  she  bargained  lor 
with   Spain;    Belgium   with    Portugal;    and  bought  the  city  which   she  could 

*  A  result  of  disunion— the  nation  never  knew  its  strength,  because  it  never  wis  united.— Ed. 
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never  conquer,  giving  as  the  price  of  it  to  expect.     The  crown  of  Italy  was 

her  power  over  Netherlands,  Milan,  and  offered  to  Eugene  Beauhamais,  Sat  he 

Mantua.  dared  not  accept  of  it.    Ugo  Foecolo» 

In  the  Cisalpine  Republic  which  was  then  chief  of  a   squadron,  prepared  a 

then  formed,  the  Venetian  territory  was  liberal  constitution,  and  Beau barnai^  was 

divided,  and   the    city  fell  to  Austria,  urged  to  accede  to  it,  and  put  himself  at 

"  When  will  the  world  cease  to  expect  the  head  of  the  movement.     The  at* 

justice  from  kings  ?    Self  is  their  law —  tempt  failed  through  his  fears ;  and  the 

force  their  argument.*'  arrogance  of  the  Milanese  nobility  put 

This  great  wrong,  the  first  of  the  series,  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  liberty.  The 
of  which  the  recent  assumption  of  the  nobles  retired,  stupidly  confident  of  the 
Republic  of  Cracow  by  Austria  is  the  last  promises  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Mean- 
in  order,  and  not  the  least,  remains  a  stig-  while  the  Austrians  invaded  Lombardy 
ma  on  the  memory  of  Napoleon ;  but  to  with  a  great  force,  under  pretext  of  re- 
call it  a  disgrace  to  Austria,  would  be  to  storing  peace.  To  put  a  finish  to  their 
call  a  single  robbery  a  disgrace  to  a  hoary  hopes,  came  the  defeat  of  Waterloo ;  for 
robber.  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  had  Na- 

After  the  crowning  of  Napoleon,  the  poleon  gained  that    field,  the   Italians 

Italians,  like  the  Poles,  engaged  freely  would  have  recovered  at  least  the  degree 

in  the  wars  of  the  Emperor,  with  the  of  freedom  which  they  enjoyed  under 

hope  and  promise  of  a  liberal  govern-  him. 

ment  or  the  establishment  of  a  general  The  victory  completed,  European  di- 

peace.     While  the  empire  lasted,  they  plomacy,  the  familiar  of  Despotism,  be* 

suffered  a  severe  censorship,  and  labored  gan  to  busy  itself  with  its  dear  princes, 

under  many  restrictions,  imposed  by  the  to  crush  out  the  last  sparks  of  liberty  in 

vigilance  of  the  emperor.     That  there  every  corner  of  the  old  world.    At  the 

was  not  a  true  and  perfect  liberty  in  Italy,  Congress  of  Vienna,  nations  were  por- 

appeared  by  the  exiling  of  writers  who,  tioned  out  and  bargained  for  like  flocks 

in  their  works,  neglected  to  compliment  of  sheep,  without  so  much  as  a  thought 

and  approve  the  emperor.    For  his  trage-  of  consulting  their  wishes  or  their  inter* 

dy  01   Ajax,  Ugo  Foscolo  was  driven  ests. 

from  Milan :  and  he  afterwards  died  in  With  a  solemn  hypocrisy,  as  week 

exile  and  poverty,  being  of  too  proud  and  and  ridiculous  in  its  aspect  as  it  was  fatal 

stern  a  temper  for  the  time  he  lived  in.  in  its  results,  the  monarchs  undertook  to 

There  was  something  in  him  of  the  an-  **  give  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are 

tique  Roman  virtue  :  he  even  refused  the  CaDsar's,"  binding  themselves  by  a  per- 

decorations  and  honors  of  the  sovereign,  sonal  bond  *'  to  govern  according  to  the 

caring  only  for  the  honor  and  liberty  of  laws  of  Justice  and  Charity;"  in  the  ci- 

his  country.  ercise  of  which  justice  they  began   by 

Notwithstanding  these  particular  in-  enslaving  millions  of  freemen  ;  and  for 
stances  of  tyranny,  Italy  might  be  called  charity,  took  from  all  Europe  the  freedom 
happy  under  the  Kmperor,  by  comparison  of  speech,  and  all  real  political  rights." 
of  what  she  suffered  under  previous  and  By  the  dispositions  of  this  Congress,  the 
succeeding  tyrants.  The  citizens  were  world  was  let  into  the  true  spirit  and  in- 
protected  by  a  code  which  made  them  all  tenlions  of  its  rulers; — through  a  pro- 
equal  before  the  law.  Feudalism,  abuses,  found  sympathy  with  despotism  they 
and  privileges,  were  abolished  ;  any  per-  gave  up  Greece  to  the  Turkish  Sultan  ; 
son,  by  ability  or  courage,  might  attain  rather  than  sufTer  a  spirit  of  rebellion  in 
the  highest  offices  of  the  State.  Every-  a  people,  they  would  sacrifice  that  people 
where  the  arts  and  sciences,  industry  to  a  Mohammedan  despot.  Poland,  al- 
and public  education,  were  sutained,  and  ways  a  spirited,  and  once  a  free  nation, 
prospered.  The  tribunals  gave  impartial  wasdivided — quartered  between  the  pow- 
judgments  in  private  causes,  and  crimes  ers.  Italy  was  consigned  to  the  tender 
were  suppressed  or  punished.  care  of  Austria;  the  woild  beheld  itself 

The  battle  of  Leipsic  struck  a  damp  in  a  relapse — it  fell  back  into  the  old  con- 

into    the    hopes    of    the    Italian    peo-  dition. 

pie,  and  reminded  them  what  they  had  This  monstrous  Congress  having  fin- 


*  The  Holy  Alliance  had  taken  a  lesson  from  the  Corsican,  to  regard  that  as  their  own, 
which  they  could  seize  upon  with  impunity.— Ed. 
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idled  ita  conraHations,  the  royal  mem-  tlon  should  be  turned  to  woWes.    As 

bers  of  it  took  an  oath  to  support  each  were  the  Turks  to  Greece,  so  were  the 

other  in  its  decrees;  they  swore  to  main-  Austrians  to  Italy,  ferocious   masters, 

tain  peace  and  monarchy  throughout  the  illiberal  and  stupid  teachers. 

"world,  as  the  French  Republicans  had  The  miserable  fate  of  Milan  and  its 

once  sworn  to  establish  everywhere  the  territory,  is  but  a  copy  of  what  was 

prindpJes  of  liberty  and  equality.    Some  suffered   by  the  other  states  of  Italy. 

JWB  elapsed  after  the  birth  of  this  coali-  These  were  committed  to  the  mercy  of 

tion  against  the  liberties  of  the  souls  and  their  treacherous  princes,  who  had  for- 

bodies  of  all  mankind,  when  it  became  merly  pledged  themselves  to  the  freedom 

neeeaaary  to  consolidate  it  with  the  blood  of  their  people,  but  now  gladly  became 

of  Greeks,  of  Poles,  of  Italians,  and  of  the  subordinates  of  Austria,  and  resting 

SDiards,  perishing  by  thousands  on  upon  her  strength  committed  every  spe- 

r  natire  soil,  in  the  cause  of  liberty  cies  of  invasion  upon  private  lioerty. 

and  right.  Piedmont,  ruled  by  a  sovereign  fitter  to  be 

The  counsels  ofthe  Congress  at  Vienna  head  of  a  convent  than  master  of  a  na- 

•  revealed  their  destiny  to  the  Italian  cities,  tion,  consented  to  the  old  laws  of  his 

Tbenceforth  they  were  to  be  slaves  of  kingdom,  which  restored  their  privileges 

Austrian  and  other  despots  foisted  upon  to  the  insolent  aristocracy,  and  ejected 

tikcai  by  the  cold  decree  of  their  masters,  the  ministry  of  the  revolution.    Quickly 

The  imperial  forces  had  entered  Milan  the  whole  of    Piedmont   was  overrun 

some  months  before,  under  pretence  of  with  gens  d*armeries,  Jesuits,  and  monks, 

keeping  guard  over  property  against  the  the  miserable  king  believing,  or  seeming 

■«  Jacobins,"  aa  they  styled  the  Republi-  to  believe,  that  by  this  inundation  of  an- 

cus;  but  really  as  a  preparatory  step  tique  wickedness  he  conferred  a  new 

toward  the  aubjugation  of   the    whole  blessing  and  happiness  upon  his  people. 

peDinsnla.  Ferdmand  VI.  assuming  the  title  of 

Li  1817*  the  Teutonic  government  be-  Ferdinand  I.  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  be- 
ipn  to  close  the  doors  of  the  universi-  gan  his  career  (1816,)  after  the  execu- 
taea  which  were  nurseries  of  liberal  tion  of  Joachim  Murat,  with  an  extrava- 
opinion.  £yery  art  of  corrupting  in-  gant  and  sanguinary  persecution  of  the 
flnence  was  exerted  to  debauch  the  minds  Liberals.  He  favored  the  Calderari,*  pro- 
of persona  of  influence,  and  to  draw  tected  them,  and  assisted  by  the  fierce  and 
tbem  with  ottsn  of  wealth  and  office  from  unprincipled  prince  Canoza,  persecuted 
tbeir  allegiance  to  their  country.  When  all  who  fell  under  suspicion  of  entertain- 
all  effiirta  of  the  kind  proved  unavail-  ing  liberal  opinions. 
ing,  thraata  were  resorted  to,  or  the  re-  All  the  republics  had  now  disappear- 
fm^ory  liberals  were  driven  into  exile.  ed,  Lucca,  the  last  and  least,  having  been 

Soon  a  new  plan  of  education  for  the  given  to  a  Bourbon. 
Italian  Unirersities  was  got  up  in  Vicn-  Rome  fell  again  under  the  power  of 
Mb  and  the  lecture  rooms  were  thrown  the  Ecclesiastics.  Pius  Yll.  the  head 
epen  again  to  be  occupied  by  venal  pro-  and  the  tool  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  seem- 
Imoib,  sworn  to  act  as  spies  upon  their  ed  inspired  with  an  emulation  of  the 
papils  and  companions,  or  upon  such  Asiatic  and  heathen  despotisms  ;  as- 
vntera  aa  favored  free  opinions,  to  the  sisted  by  his  cardinals  and  bishops,  he 
diMdvantage  of  Austria.  Italian  litera-  published  a  series  of  edicts  worthier  of 
tue  was  neglected,  and  the  German  Ian-  the  Russian  autocrat  than  of  the  vice- 
gage  made  a  principal  branch  of  edu-  gcrentofGod.  The  Code  Napoleon  gave 
Citioa.  The  history  of  the  Austrian  place  to  the  papal  one,  of  cighty-fcmr 
CBperors  was  to  be  especially  taught,  thousand  laws,  accumulated  from  the  ori- 
ior  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  youth  gin  of  the  Papacy.  Instead  of  a  free 
of  Italy  with  an  awe  and  love  for  that  constitution,  the  people  had  inflicted  upon 
■ost  part  dull  and  stupid  line  of  despots,  them  a  mysterious  and  terrible  despot- 
Sajt  be  woaid  educate  his  Italian  slaves  ism  of  priests,  accountable  to  no  con- 
iBlo  Austrian  snbjects,  a  metamorphosis  stituency. 
M  like  to  happen  as  that  dogs  by  educa-  The  territory  of  the  Pope  was  divided 

•  L  e.    The  Copper  Smiths — a  secret  association^  formerly  a  branch  of  the  Carbonari,  or 
'"^"  aoeiety  of  Liberals,  but  afterward  separated  Irom  and  opposed  to  them.  They  became 
t  mooarchists,  and  beioa  composed  of  the  lower  orders,  with  whom  Ferdinand 
ahrifs  yopnlar,  favored  ana  executed  his  will  against  the  Liberals. 
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into  twenty  provinces,  six  iegateships,  The  CarboDarismo  begsa  now  to  be 

and  fourteen  delegations;  these  were  sub-  proud  and  terrible ;  the  genias  and  power 

divided  into  archbishoprics  and  bishop-  of  Napoleon  had  kept  them  down ;  the 

rics.     The  administration  of  the  state  Holy  Alliance  only  roused  them  to  new 

was  partially  directed  by  eight  cardinals,  life. 

eighteen  prelates,  eight  archbishops,  and  Counting  in  their  societies'  great  niiB* 

finy-nine    bishops  ;   these   ninety-three  bers  of  the  best  men  of  Italy,  they  had 

small  despots  governing  each  his  portion  the  control  of  many  goveminents.  and 

of  the  2,732,000  inhabitants  of  the  papal  could  have  easily  overthrown  them,  hot 

territory.  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe ;  Jiberal  princi- 

The    Inquisition    was  re-established,  pies  were  not  sufficiently  diffufled  and 

The  Jesuits  were  recalled  out  of  ban-  understood  among  the  people, 

ishment    It  was  their  business  to  con-  Thesocietyof  tne  Carbonari  was  com- 

vert  the  confessional   into  a  religious  posed  of  the  wisest,  and    most   tmlj 

police  and  espionage  system.  Christian,  (though  not  the  most  truly 

The  meanwhile  the  governments  of  all  Romanist)  of   the   enlightened   oiden. 

the   Italian   principalities,    laboring   to  They  wished  to  propagate  liberal  opin>* 

break  the  unity  of  the  nation,  used  every  ions  on  all  subjects,  and  to  that  ena  hr 

means  to  foment  the  old  provincial  and  vored  and  aided  the  distribution  of  the 

popular  jealousies  ;  either  by  granting  Holy  Scriptures,  as  a  means  of  emand- 

more  privileges  to  one  town  than  to  pating  the  many,  and  of  weakening  tha 

another,  or  by  reminding  them  of  their  authority  of  priests  and  bigots.      They 

old  hatreds.  were  consequently  persecuted,  not  only 

To  favor  still  more  the  new  movement,  by  the  papal,  but  by  other  hierarebal 

Pius  Vn.  revived  the  old  sect  of  the  and  despotic  governments.     In  1817  and 

Santafedisti,  or  Holy  Faith  ;  of  which  the  M  8,  numbers,  accused  as  Carbonari,  weie 

Duke  of  Modcna,  (a  modern  Nero,)  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  Cardinal  Pir- 

his  Holiness,  became  the  heads.    This  ra;  but  their  sentence  was  commuted  by 

society  had  secret  ramifications  in  all  the  clemency  of  the  Pope,  to  a  twenQr 

parts  of  Italy  and  even  in  foreign  coun-  years'  imprisonment  in  the  C&stle  of  San 

tries.    De  Maistre,  the  famous  writer  of  Leon — a  dungeon  comparable  with  the 

the  Neo- Catholic  reaction  of  late  years,  Spielberg  of  Austria. 

Charles  Felix  of  Piedmont,  Don  Miguel  The  insurrections  of  1820  and  *2lt 

of  Portugal,  and  other  of  the  prelatical  were  guided    by  Carbonari ;   but  their 

or  princely  order,  together  with  commis-  want  of  success  was  owing  to  the  igno- 

saries  of  police,  composed  the  high  com-  ranee  of  the  multitude  who  were  notsuf- 

mittee ;  while  the  lower  ranks  were  filled  ficiently  enlightened  to  sustain  their  own 

with  ruffians,  bigots,  and  wretches  re-  liberty.      Since  that  period  they  have 

prieved  from  the  gallows.     The  mem-  only  gathered  strength  for  a  new  effi>rt. 

bers  wore  a  medal  with  the  head  of  the  In  Naples,  they  compelled  Ferdinand 

Pope  and  of  the  Duke  of  Modena  stamped  VI.  to  give  them  a  constitution,  but  im- 

upon  them  ;  and  bore  permissive  letters  prudently  suffered  him  to  go  to  the  Con- 

from  the  holy  congregation  to  sanctify  gress  of  Laybach,  from  which  he  returned 

their  violences.     They  knew  each  other  with  an  Austrian  force,   and  abolished 

by  signs,  like  the  Masons,  and  enjoyed  what  he  had  been  sworn  to  sustain, 

indulgences,  with  promise  of  money  and  In  Piedmont,  they  confided  in  the  trea- 

booty.     They  took  an  oath  on  the  Gos-  cherous  Carignano,  who  called  an  army 

pels  **  to  sustain  the  aJtar  and  the  throne ;  together  in  Lombardy  to  oppose  the  Ads- 

and  to  exterminate  the  enennies  of  these,  trians,  and  deserted  it  at  the  critical  mo- 

without  pity  for  the  cries  of  dnldrcn,  or  of  ment. 

men  or  women  r  These  defeats  were  owing  to  a  want 

Notwithstanding  all  the  fearful  pre-  of  united  action  among  the  Carbonari  of 

parations  against  them,  the  patriots  did  the  different    Slates.     Had    they    risen 

not  lose  courage,  but  continued  to  act  and  unanimously  in  Naples  and  Piedmont, 

correspond  in    secret;    they  were  even  those   of  the  other  states  would  have 

bound  more  closely  toj^ether  by  the  terri-  risen  with  them  ;  they  should  then  have 

ble  pressure  from  without.  declared  the  liberty  oi  all  Italy,  and  have 

Soon  it  began  to  be  observed  among  maintained  it  as  a  nation,  depending  on 

them,  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  an  their  own  strength,  and  not  upon  foreign 

oversight  in  not  perceiving  the  enthusi-  aid.      In  every  instance  where  the  Ital- 

asm  of  the  people  !  ians  have  looked  to  foreigners,  they  hare 
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been  deceivedand  betrayed.  Their  hopes  Before  the  revolution  of  Naples  and 
for  the  future  must  rest  upon  their  own  Piedmont,  the  Carbonari  of  Lombardy 
exertions,  and  not  upon  the  promises  of  thought  it  possible  to  regenerate  Italy 
lunjga  and  prime  ministers,  with  whom  by  science  and  letters.  Silvio  Pellico, 
it  ifl  a  maxim,  that  promises  are  to  be  nvith  a  view  to  this  regeneration,  pub- 
made  aa  they  are  to  be  broken,  when  po-  lished  the  Conciliatore,  a  periodical  pa- 
Iky  directs.  per  :  but  this  was  kept  under  cenporship 

After  the  fatal  issue  of  these  attempts  by  the  Austrians,  and  instead  of  liberal 
of  the  Carbonari,  the  fury  and  malignity  articles,  was  made  a  vehicle  of  monarch- 
of  the  priests  and  oppressors  vented  it-  ism.  The  police  of  Milan  finally  prohi- 
•elf  in  tlie  most  horrible  persecutions,  bited  the  journal.  Several  of  its  contri- 
Hnndreda  of  families  fled  into  banish-  butors  were  sentenced  for  twenty  years 
Bent;  whole  towns  were  abandoned  by  to  the  Spielberg*  or  for  life  to  severe  im- 
their  inhabitants,  to  escape  the  prying  prisonment.  The  best  men  of  Lombar- 
and  persecuting  police  of  their  tyrants,  dy  were  spirited  away  to  a  dungeon  in 
In  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  mul-  Moravia,  to  perish  slowly  by  hunger, 
titndea  were  seized  and  executed  on  mere  cold,  and  misery.  Among  these  noble 
•Hipicion  of  favoring  the  liberals :  wo-  prisoners  were  Gonfalonieri,  Silvio  Pel- 
men  even,  and  children,  were  thrown  in-  lico,  Borsieri,  Maroncelli,*  Doctor  Felice 
to dongeone,  and  submitted  to  the  torture^  Foresti,  at  present  in  New  York,t  and 
to  extort  confessions.  In  the  Roman  many  other  excellent  Italian  authors. 
State,  Cardinal  Pacca,  the  handle  of  this  Some  perished  in  the  Speilberg,  others 
deviuah  enginery  of  despotism,  subjected  preferred  exile  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
hundreds  to  the  camdletto^  an  instrument  imprisonment,  to  a  subjection  to  Austria. 
CODHrocted  for  the  infliction  of  an  agon-  it  was  now  the  intention  of  Austria  to 
iiing  death.  (Tifis  was  in  1817-18,  consolidate  the  Italian  States  into  a  cod- 
aod  in  an  European  nation !  under  the  federation  of  despots.  Toward  this  end 
moat  Holy  Pontiff!)  The  dungeons  the  whole  peninsula  was  occupied  with 
oreiflowing,  churches  and  convents  (!)  Austrian  troops.  Great  sums  of  money 
were  converted  into  prisons  for  the  li-  were  exacted  from  the  princes,  in  support 
btnJflL  of  these  measures. 

In  Piedmont  properties  were  confis-  By  a  profound  stroke  of  policy,  insur- 

erted,  and  the  bodies  of  voluntary  exiles  rections    were    excited  by    the    police 

hnng  in  effigy,  and  families  subjected  to  against   the    princes,   who   were    thus 

Hm  odious  acruiiny  of  the  police.  thrown  into  a  condition  of  dependence. 

In  Lombardy  the  persecutions   were  and    compelled,  by  the    requisition  of 

weiet,  but  severe  and  unrelenting.    The  their  master,  to  use  cruelty  toward  their 

iodges  condemned  many  to  death  merely  own  subjects. 

mr  the  aake  of  extorting  confessions.  In  1823,  the  Roman  States  gained  a 

All  kinds  of  vile  information  was  en-  new  sovereign,  but  not  a  new  constitu- 

cimragedand  acted  on.    Many  were  con-  tion.      Everything  remained  as  before. 

dHnned  to  the  galleys  on  mere  accusation.  Finances  were  at  a  low  ebb,  and  many 

afier  anflhring  years  of  rigid  imprison-  branches  of  revenue  fell  short  by  twenty- 

■ent    Men  of  learning  and  influence,  five  or  thirty   per  cent.      Ecclesiastics, 

the  true  guides  and  fathers  of  the  peo-  (employes,)  defrauded  the  government. 

e,  ware  snatched  away  silently,  and  Amongthese  wasthe  same  Cardinal  Pac- 

ied  alive  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Spiel-  ca,  who  promised  Pius  Vll.  to   reform 

\m  in  Austria.  his  government.      The  new  pope  was 

Such  were  the  woes-  inflicted  upon  crueland  implacable,  using  only  violent 

Italy  by  Austria,  the  eternal  and  bitter  means  to  obtain  his  ends.    Under  him 

ly  of  liberty.  everything  fell  backward.    The  Jesuits 


Fieio  Maroncelli,  a  poetical  and  musical  genius,  the  companion  in  prison  of  Silvio  Pel- 
u  He  lost  his  left  leg  by  the  weif^bt  and  galling  of  his  fetters.  The  surgeon  who  ampo- 
tatrd  his  leg  was  the  barber  of  the  prison.  His  remains  lie  in  the  Greenwood  cemetry  of 
Bnekljn^  with  neither  stone  nor  sign  on  his  grave  to  show  the  stranger  that  there  rests  an 
Itafiaa  exde  I    Oh,  Italians !    Vox  ex  tumulo  damat. 

^t  Doctor  Foresti,  in  his  youth,  enjoyed  a  splendid  law  practice,  which  he  sacrificed  to 
Ua  kwe  of  liberty  and  honor,  and  after  fifteen  years  of  suffering,  incarcere  duro,  preferred 
MSak  in  the  New  World,  to  base  promotion  and  baser  profit  at  honnc.  He  is  a  true  and  wor- 
dviepnaentative  of  the  ancient  Ghibellino,  and  cotffiecrates  his  life  to  the  good  cause.^  He 
ta  nvatdeat  of  the  Italian  Benevolent  Society,  for  the  relief  of  his  countrymen  in  misfor* 
~~  I  nor  oonid  that  Association  have  chosen  a  more  beneficent  head. 
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were  re-established  in  the  Roman  College,  rona,  where  the  H0I7  Alliance  was 
with  a  revenue  of  10,000  crowns,  the  11-  sembled,  to  establish  the  European  egus- 
brary,  the  observatory,  and  the  college  of  lArium,  as  it  was  in  1818.  The  petty 
the  nobility.  The  Jews  were  persecuted,  princes  of  Italy  were  also  there,  beseech- 
The  Latin  was  substituted  for  the  Italian*  ing  the  protection  of  the  great  powers, 
language  in  courts  of  justice,  and  com-  against  their  own  subjects.  Notwith- 
merce  crushed  by  imposts.  The  Pope  standing  every  effort  of  the  despots.  En- 
then  directed  his  rage  against  the  secret  rope  was  secretly  undermined  by  the 
societies,  persecuting  with  excommuni-  popular  volcano,  which  burst  cat  some 
cation  and  death.  The  cardinals  were  years  after  in  diiierent  parts  of  Europe, 
permitted  to  publish  cruel  edicts,  ruining  In  1830,  France  overthrows  at  a  blow 
and  crushing  the  people.  Never  were  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and  breaks 
the  executioners  so  busy  as  under  this  the  yoke  of  the  imbecile  Charles  X., 
Holy  Father  and  Vicegerent  of  God.  who  was  ambitious  only  of  being  the 
Cardinal  Rivarola  being  legate  at  first  Capuchin  of  his  kingdom.  Belgium 
Ravenna,  began  his  mission  with  excit-  follows  the  examples  of  France ;  &>pain 
ing  the  parties  there  to  a  civil  war  he  and  Poland  revolt ;  Germany  is  in  corn- 
raged  against  the  Carbonari  with  un-  motion;  the  Tory  party  in  England  is 
equalled  persecutions.  He  made  a  dis-  shaken  ;  Switzerland  is  agitated  by  a 
tinction  between  the  Papists  and  the  Li-  popular  excitement;  Greece  regains  her 
berals ;  the  one  were  called  Cats  and  independent  footing,  and  Italy  attempts 
the  other  Dogs.  An  ordinance  was  pro-  a  creneral  revolution.  Such  was  the  re- 
claimed, forbidding  any  person  to  pass  suit  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  Ye- 
along  the  streets  at  night  without  a  light-  rona,  not  forgetting  those  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
ed  lantern,  under  pain  of  seven  years  pelle,  of  Troupeau  and  Laybach.  How 
in  the  galleys ; — the  Turkish  law  is  more  much  blood  might  have  been  spared  by 
humane,  imposing  only  a  few  hours  of  a  judicious  body  of  representatives,  ea- 
detention.  If  a  light  was  extinguished  ger  to  promote  the  interests  of  nations ! 
by  accident,  it  was  reckoned  an  offence  ;  The  French  Revolution  of  1830  re-es- 
if  the  offender  proved  to  be  politic<ally  a  tablished  the  hopes  of  the  Italians — the 
Catt  he  was  discharged.  In  the  midst  of  principle  of  non-intervention,  so  solemnly 
such  puerile  pretexts  for  tyranny,  the  proclaimed  and  promised  by  the  French 
people  grew  uneasy.  Rivarola  found  his  ministry  of  July — dissolved  the  Holy  Al- 
life  in  danger,  and  after  a  shot  had  been  liance  of  1815,  separated  Italy  from  Ans- 
iired  at  him  withoiK  effect,  his  rage  knew  tria,  reduced  to  nothing  the  patronage  of 
no  bounds.  Vienna,  and  left  the  princes  of  the  pen- 
Ten  thousand  piastres  were  offered  to  insula  to  their  own  resources.  Gregory 
any  person  who  would  give  information  XVI.  assumed  the  tiara  at  the  very  mo- 
of  the  assassin.  All  the  suspected  liber-  ment  when  the  revolution  in  the  Roman 
als  were  arrested.  In  the  city  of  Raven-  States  was  discovered.  Every  eye  was 
na  alone,  eight  hundred  persons  were  now  fixed  on  Rome  with  anxious  curi- 
led  to  prison,  loaded  with  chains,  to  ex-  osity,  to  discover  to  what  party  the  new 
perience  the  ferocity  of  their  religious  pope  would  attach  himseu ;  whether  he 
and  political  rulers  I  Death-warrants  would  join  the  conspiracy  of  potentates 
were  issued  without  a  judicial  process —  against  the  people,  or  endeavor  to  make 
five  or  six  persons  were  hanged  at  once  !  himself  independent;  for  while  a  cardi- 
Finally,  the  finishing  stroke  was  given  nal,  he  was  believed  to  be  anti-Jesuit 
to  this  arbitrary  proccedure  ;  two  more  and  an  enemy  of  Austria :  but  as  a  pope, 
persons  were  executed,  and  about  six  he  showed  himself  the  contrary, 
hundred  condemned  to  the  galleys.  In  It  was  left  to  1831  to  offer  anew  the 
Rome  itself  the  citizens  could  not  endure  scandal  of  a  sacrilegeous  and  monstrous 
the  papal  oppression.  A  conspiracy  alliance  between  the  court  of  Rome  and 
was  organized  under  the  name  of  Ven-  the  eternal  enemies  of  Italy,  with  the 
dettdy  with  a  design  to  blow  up  the  pa-  design  of  suppressing  every  trace  of  li- 
lace  of  the  Vatican  on  the  festival  of  Cor-  berty  and  nationality,  every  germ  of  glo- 
pus  Domini,  when  the  cardinals,  priests,  ry,  and  every  noble  and  generous  senli- 
and  soldiers  were  assembled ;  but  the  ment.  It  was  thus  that  Gregory  XVL 
contrivers  of  the  plot  were  discovered,  began  to  cultivate  the  respect,  veneration 
judged  with  closed  doors  by  an  ecclesiasti-  and  love  of  his  people,  and  by  such 
cal  tribunal, and  condemned  tothescaffold.  means  did  he  expect  to  establish  his 
In  1827  came  the  Congress  of  Ve-  power  in  public  opinion ; — his  tottering 
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povrer  which  might  in  a  single  moment  ernment ;  sent  commissioners  to  Austria 

M  destroyed  to  the  rery  foundations.  to  carry  her  the  iiolij  suvrd  taken  from 

The  rerolntion  had  commenced  at  Bo-  the  arsenal  of  Rome,  the  same  which  was 

locna,  February   1st,   1831.     Umbria,  used  by  Clo vis  and  Charlemagne  to  con- 

>iuca,  and  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  vert  the  Saxons,  Germans,  Longobards 

Modena.  had  imitated  its  example,  and  and  Gauls  to  the  Roman  faith  !    Italian 

in  less  than  four  days  the  pontilical  ty-  blood  was  shed  at  Firenzuola,  near  Pi- 

imooy  was  destroyed,  north  of  the  Ap-  acenza,  and  on  the  15th  of  March,  1831, 

penines.    The  Italians  had  risen  against  a  battle  was  fought  at  Novi,  where  the 

ibeir  oppressors  with  the  intent  qf  hav-  wounded  and  prisoners  were  indiscrimin- 

iag  the  principle  of  non-intervention  re-  ately  put  to  the  sword  by  the  soldiers  of 

ipeeted  and  sustained  by  France — that  the  Duke  of  Modena.     The  Austrians 

their  tyrants  could  be  protected  only  by  entered  Bologna  with  a  strong  army,  and 

their  own  feeble  and  inefficient  forces —  the  Bolognesi,  betrayed  by  France,  seeing 

md  that  Austria  should  not  violate  it  that  they  had  shed  their  blood  and  sacri- 

withont  danger  of  a  war  with  that  na-  ficed  victims  in  vain,  submitted  to  neces- 

tioo.     But  the  Italians,  like  the  Poles,  sity.     The  more  resolute  of  the  patriots 

were  betrayed ;  the  French  government,  left  Bologna  and  advanced  towards  Rimi- 

which  began  already  to  neglect  the  prin-  ni,  assembling  in  small  parties  with  the 

dpies  of  the  revolution  of  July,  and  vi-  hope  to  make  a  stand  against  the  enemy, 

ohted  other  professions  under  the  mask  TheAustrianspurRuedtnem,andnotwith- 

ofUbeialiem,  contented  itself  with  threat-  standing  the  great  disparity  of  the  com- 

cnini^and  sending  despatches,  while  Aus-  batants,  an  action  took  place,  and  victo- 

trim  mTaded  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  ry  was  warmly  contested.     In  want  of 

Amtifical  legations  with  a  great  force,  necessary  means,  exhausted  by  exertion, 

ne  French  minister  Sebastian!,  an  illi-  privation  and  wounds,  the  patriots  save 

bval  timeeerver,  told  the  chambers  that  up  the  field,  leaving  proof  behind  them 

Pofauid  was  quiet,  and  made  no  more  that  Italians  still  knew  how  to  li^ht,  and 

eoBplaints;  that  Italy  was  returned  to  her  could  sell  their  lives  at  a  high  price. 

fiBoner  alli^ance.    It  was  true !    The  Having  retired  towards  Ancona,  the 

huoes  of  Poland  lay  under  the  ruins  of  Liberals  made  a  capitulation  with  the 

Vanoria,  while  the  patriotical  Italians  Cardinal  Benvenuto,  by  which   it  was 

were  already  in  chains,  or  in  the  grave !  agreed,  **  thnt  all  who  had  borne  arms 

The  conduct  of  the  insui]^ent  people  against  the  government  should  be  pardon- 

towarda  their  tyrants  and  their  followers,  ed;  that  those  who  wished  to  leave  the 

VM  moderate.     They  respected  private  country  should    have  their    passports ; 

property;  religion  was  not  attacked,  ei-  and  that   private    property    should  be 

ther  by  writings  or  by  acts ;  they  in-  respected."    This  was  agreed  and  signed 

di^ed  in  no  instance  in  any  deeds  of  by  the  Cardinal  Legate,  and  sealed  by 

B^ne  or  vengeance ;  not  a  drop  of  blood  the  Pope ;  but  the  ratification  was  re- 

WM   spilt  in  this  popular  revolution,  fused.      The  patriots  sailed  for  a  fo- 

Bst  how  diffirent  was  the  conduct  of  reign  country  in  a  merchant  vessel,  but 

the  lorereiKns  who  bad  lately  been  ene-  were  captured  on  the  Adriatic  by  an  Aus- 

■iae!      MaaaacnB  and   actions,  more  trian  frigate,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 

worthy  of  heathenish  tyrants,  than  of  all  nations.    They  were  taken  to  Vienna, 

the  kings  of  this  century,  were  commit-  and  sulfered  all  the  vexations  and  dis- 

ted  at  their  command.  Austria  was  called  tresses  which  tyranny  and  a  cruel  policy 

ouamore  to  invade  Italy.    Maria  Lou-  could  lay  upon  them.      The  fortress  of 

iHp  the  unworthy  widow  of  Napoleon,  Spielberg  received  new  victims  that  year 

weotf  at  Vienna,  to  throw  herselt  at  the  — new  martyrs  of  Italian  liberty. 

Iiet  of  the  executioner  of  her  husband.  Gregory  XVI.  now  iirmly  fixed  on  the 

Tkm  infiunous  Duke  of  Modena,  expelled  throne,  the  revolution  being  to  all  appear- 

fioB  his  own  States,  had  taken  refuge  in  ance  suppressed,  violated  all  treaties,  and 

MaAtnay  taking  with  him  the  brave  citi-  began  a  new  series  of  persecutions,  con- 

mm^  Cm  Menotti,  in  chains,  whom  he  demnations,    arrests,    and    executions. 

had  deetined  to  the  scaffold,  that  he  might  This  tyrannical  policy  appeared  to  rouse 

buy  in  the  tomb  with  his  martyred  body  the  great  powers,  who,  indignant  at  the 

tiia  lecreta  which  lay  between  them.  infamous  proceedings  of  the  papal  ^ov- 

"  Gregory  XVi.  implored,  wept,    and  ernment,  solemnly,  and  with  imperious 

pnleiUd  against  the  revolutionary  gov-  menaces,  demanded  ameliorations  in  the 
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State,  in  the  name  of  the  poor  suffering  ianed,  houses  sacked  and  rained,  and 

people.     The  amhassadors  of  France,  those  suspected  of  connection  with  the 

of  Great  Britain,  of  Prussia,  and  even  of  Liberals,  were  killed  where^rer  they  were 

Austria  and  Russia,  gave  the  Pope  an  seen.      Even  the  houses  of  God  were 

ultimatum^  in  the  name  of  their  respect-  made  slaughter-houses !    Women  were 

ire  governments,   by    which    he    was  violated,  and  even  children  ;  aged  people 

obliged  to  take  the  path  of  toleration  and  were  massacred,  infants  butchered  like 

Eardon.  Gregory,  frightened  and  trem-  lambs,  feeble  women  torn  open  with  bay- 
ling,  conceded  to  the  foreign  ministers  onets  when  they  endeavored  to  protect 
"  a  free  election  of  the  municipal  coun-  their  husbands  and  children  ;  the  dead 
cil  of  Rome;  the  institution  of  provin-  even  werebrutallv  violated  br wretches 
cial  councils;  new  codes;  the  reiorm  of  with  images  of  the  Virgin  about  their 
the  tribunals,  and  of  the  administration  necks,  and  papal  indulgences  in  their 
of  finances;"  the  admission  of  laymen  pockets.* 

into  the  higher  offices  and  the  council  of  Austria  once  more  interfered  in  the 
State:  in  tine,  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  in  his  Roman  States;  and  France  sent  a  fleet 
own  words,  promised  <  A  new  era  to  his  towards  Ancona ;  the  Pope  seemed  pre- 
subjects.' "  But  after  the  Austrians  had  paring  to  oppose  the  French.  A  crusade 
withdrawn,  Gregory  annulled  these  pro-  was  preached,  but  there  was  not  courage 
mises,  assigning,  as  reasons,  that  his  for  an  attack ;  and  Gregory  XVI.  con- 
subjects  ought  to  remain  as  they  were  tented  himself  by  excommunicating  the 
and  had  always  been  f  This  incredible  French  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ancona. 
edict  gave  rise  to  a  new  insurrection,  and  But  this  proceeding  excited  nothing  bat 
many  cities  of  Romagna  revolted  again,  contempt.  The  Anconians,  who  on  the 
The  people,  without  consent  of  govern-  arrival  of  the  French  had  expected  aome- 
ment,  organised  a  national  guard  to  resist  thing  better,  were  soon  betrayed  by  them : 
the  papal  forces.  The  Holy  Father,  in  for  the  Austrians  and  the  French  had 
this  extremity,  enlisted  more  Swiss  sol-  interfered  only  to  defeat  the  revelation 
diers,  and  took  men  of  all  kinds  and  and  to  favor  the  Pope  f  Emigrants  wAo 
nations,  robbers,  assassins,  and  banditti,  had  taken  refuse  under  the  French  fiag^ 
into  the  service  of  the  State,  and  this  mi-  v)ere  arrested  by  their  teeming  vrotedon^ 
litia  swelled  to  a  numerous  company,  and  given  into  the  holy  hands  of  the  Pon^ 
and  invaded  several  cities  and  provinces,  tiff.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  fiunoaa 
and  even  advanced  upon  Bologna,  the  prdect  of  non-intervention. 
centre  of  opposition.  The  civil  militia  The  Duke  of  Modena,  restored  to  his 
of  Bologna,  joining  with  that  of  other  place,  used  every  possible  cruelty  to  re- 
cities,  marched  resolutely  out  to  meet  venge  himself.  He  entered  the  capital 
the  enemy,  under  their  patriotic  General  of  his  dukedom  in  triumph,  protected 
Paluzzi.  by  several  thousand  Austrian  bayonets. 
The  two  armies  found  themselves  The  TV  Detem  was  sung  by  the  Jesuits  on 
face  to  face  on  the  plains  of  Cesena.  his  arrival;  the  churches  resounded  with 
The  combat  was  fierce,  and  victory  for  hymns  of  jubilee,  while  many  families 
a  time  doubtful ;  but  the  death  of  Gene-  mourned  in  sorrow  and  terror :  while 
ral  Paluzzi,  who  fell  mortally  wounded,  hundreds  of  citizens  went  into  banish- 
decided  the  day,  and  the  pontifical  troops  ment  to  avoid  the  implacable  fury  of  the 
remained  conquerors.  The  cities  of  Ce-  duke,  others  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
sena  and  Forii,  were  destined  to  be  the  conqueror,  and  suffered  death.  The  Jew5 
scene  of  horrible  crimes,  atrocities,  and  were  forced  to  pay  a  great  sum  for  hav- 
butcheries,  for  the  honor  of  the  throne  ing  tolerated  the  revolution.  Entire  fami- 
and  tiara/  The  Santafedisti,  with  im-  lies  were  ruined,  divided,  deprived  of  pa- 
ages  of  the  Virgin  Mary  suspended  at  rents  and  property,  exposed  to  misery, 
their  necks,  with  apostolical  warrants  in  persecutions,  and  horrible  punishments, 
their  pockets,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  The  duke  took  for  his  example,  the  poli- 
cross,  ransacked  those  devoted  cities,  like  cy  of  his  neighbor,  Gregory  XVI.  The 
tigers  let  loose,  and  committed  every  year  after  his  fatal  triumph,  he  signalized 
crime  which  lust  and  fury  could  dictate,  himself  by  greater  violences.  An  earth- 
Property  was  seized,  churches  were  pro-  quake  made  its  appearance  in  his  duchy. 


♦  Vide,  Chronique  politique  de  Tannce,  1832,  publiee  a  Paris. 
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sad  the  Jesuits  proclaimed  it  in  the  Ancona  was  on  all  sides  surrounded. 
chnrches  as  **  a  scourge  sent  by  God  added  famine,  and  another  kind  of  epi- 
to  panlsh  those  liberals  who  had  dared  demic,  to  the  plague  itself.  The  govern- 
to  conspire  against  the  person  of  the  ment,  as  a  philanthropic  act,  had  taken 
most  benign  and  paternal  duke,  and  that  upon  itself  to  bury  the  dead,  gratis  and 
as  long  as  the  liberals  existed,  God  would  for  the  love  of  God,  and  to  separate  the 
not  cease  to  punish  that  State  with  evils  sick.  Ridiculous  edicts  advised  the  peo- 
yet  more  terrible."  Then  they  invoked  pie,  who  were  deprived  of  bread  and  of 
on  his  account,  not  the  true  God,  but  a  work,  to  eat  roast  meat  rather  than  boiledt 
god  of  war— a  god  thirsting  for  the  blood  and  chickens  instead  of  Jish,  This  was 
of  human  victims.  Blood  flowed — mar-  all  that  the  roost  disastrous  circumstances 
tyn  fell  to  satiate  the  rage  of  the  duke,  could  draw  from  the  local  authorities. 
innocent  victims  were  immolated  on  the  This  advice  was  crowned  by  an  addition 
Tery  altars  which  it  is  pretended  had  worthy  of  those  who  gave  it — it  was  ab- 
been  erected  for  the  presence  of  Christ  solutely  forbidden  the  physician  to  draw 
in  the  Eucharist ;  and  the  tyrant  publish-  near  enough  to  the  sick  to  feel  the  pulse — 
ed  saccessive  edicts  of  a  tenor  not  to  be  the  sacraments  were  not  administered* to 
believed  in  our  days ;  while  his  soldiers  the  dying — it  was  ordered  to  whole  fami- 
and  partisans  beat,  arrested,  robbed,  and  lies  to  leave  their  bouses  as  soon  as  any 
assassinated,  as  they  thought  fit !  one  of  them  should   be  infected  with 

Such. a  monster,  in  human  form,  was  cholera — and  in  case  any  should  not  wish 

oiieof.theCcsarsof  the  Holy  Alliance —  to  abandon  the  bed  of  the  dying,  they 

a  champion  of  Catholicism  in  Europe  ! !  were  ordered  to  perform  quarantine  near 

In  1834,  Piedmont  saw  other  victims  the  corpse  /  Such  is  the  political  and  lib- 
of  liberty  immolated  by  her  present  eral  government  defended  by  the  foolish 
king:  the  same  who  in  1821  pretended  Brownson,  of  Boston,  and  by  the  fanati- 
to  be  a  Carbonaro,  and  who  at  present  cal  Bishop  Hughes,  who  believe  and 
labors  to  gain  the  sympathy  of  the  Italian  preach,  "that  liberty  and  republican- 
people,  d^Iaring  himself  against  Austria,  ism  cannot  be  sustained  without,  the  do- 
A  new  politiou  society  was  organized  minion  and  influence  of  the  Roman 
at  that  epoch,  called  Young  Italy,  This  Church  !"  Can  there  be  a  worse  policy 
society,  oiganized  by  the  valiant  patriot  or  a  more  stupid  doctrine  ? 
Giaseppe  Mazzini,  now  an  exile  in  Lon-  In  1837,  in  Sicily,  the  cholera  made 
don,  intended  to  extend  ideas  of  republi-  more  victims  than  elsewhere,  and  it  was 
canism — to  establish  Italy  in  one  govern-  believed  by  the  people  that  they  were 
ment,  free  and  independent — to  form  of  poisoned  by  the  physicians,  by  order  of 
Italy  a  large  republic — and  to  destroy,  in  the  government.  Certainly  such  an  opin- 
the  mean  time,  all  monarchical  and  eccle-  ion  was  absurd  and  erroneous,  but  the 
siastical  power  in  that  country.  This  Sicilians  had  so  long  experienced  all  kind 
society  has  also  furnished  its  martyrs;  of  evils  and  sufferings  under  their  Xy' 
bat  since  its  foundation,  Italy  has  acquir-  rants,  they  believed  that  disease  to  be  their 
ed  new  strength,  and  republicanism  has  work !  The  people  had  risen  against  the 
nade  great  progress.  The  Youne  Italy  authorities,  murdered  several  of  them, 
is  a  popular  institution,  moral,  and  bas^  but  the  government  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
only  on  the  Christian  code  ;  and  it  with-  surpassed  them  by  much,  shooting,  hang- 
out doubt  is  the  onlv  political  party  ing,  and  condemning  to  the  galleys  thou* 
which  can  free  our  unfortunate  country,  sands  of  innocent  persons.  The  Marquis 

About  the  year  1836,  Italy  was  in-  del  Carctto,  the  executioner-in-chief  and 

vaded  by  the  cholera ;  and  in  the  Roman  slaughtering  companion  of   the  present 

States,  as  in  the  two  Sicilies,  it  made  king,  was  entrustediwith  the  kingly  busi- 

many  victims.    During  that  terrible  peri-  ness  of  killing  off*  the  Sicilian  popula- 

od,  let  us  con(«ider  what  was  the  paternal  tion. 

administration  of  the  papal  government.  In  1840,  M3  and  '44,  partial  insurrec- 

Ancona  presented  the  most  frightful  as-  tions  were  made  in  different  parts  of  the 

pect  of  desolation  and  death ;  the  victims  peninsula,  but  above  all  in  Romagna, 

fell  by  hundreds ;  and  a  still  more  terri-  '  where  all  the  liberals  seemed  to  have 

ble  scourge  appeared  necessarily  to  ac-  risen  at  once.    In  Calabria  the  people 

company  the  sufferings  of  that  city.  The  were  ready  to  rise,  but  surrounded  by 

government,  with  its  stupid  and  barbarous  great  forces,  they  were  obliged  to  remain 

measures,  seemed  really  desirous  of  ex-  quiet    The  brothers  Bandiera,  and  their 

tending  the  evil ;  for  the  troops  by  which  companions,  were  shot  in  Calabria,  by 
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order  of  the  present  King,  while  Pope  Calm  and  intrepid,  the  accused  have  as- 

Gregory  XVI.  executed  and  condemned  cended  the  scs^ld;  neither  the  fear  of 

to  the  galleys  the  most  noble  and  learned  punishment,  nor  the  hope  of  pardon, 

men   of   the   Roman    States.     Gregory  have  drawn  from  them  a  single  confes- 

XVI.  was  like  a  machine,  managed  by  sion.     Victims  continue  to  succeed  vic- 

his  Secretary  of  State,  the  execrable  Car-  tims;  yet  nothing  can  discourage  or  terri- 

dinal  Lambruschini ;  by  his  barber  Gaeta-  fy  them :    "  Fivere  liberi  o  morirey"  (to 

nino,  and  even  by  the  same  barber's  live  free  or  die,)  is  the  motto  of  «*  Young 

wife.    All  Italy  knows  this  scandal ! !  Italy.**    It  is  indeed  necessary  to  cross 

He  would  not  endure  the  mention  of  the  Alps  to  learn  to  die :  yes,  I  say  to  die, 

railways  or  of  newspapers.  "  Let  me  die  for  all  that  is  most  sacred,  and  that  can 

firsty*  he  would  often  say ;  "  after  that  make  the  heart  of  a  nation  beat  strong — 

establish,  if   you  wish,   those  devilish  her  liberty  and  independence.    "  Let  ns 

inventions."    He  died  cursed  by  Italy,  conspire !"   say  the   Italians ;    "  let  us 

and  by  Poland,  which  he  excommuni-  make  insurrections !  We  shall  be  unsuc- 

cated,  because  the  brave  Poles  had  risen  cessful,  but  new  victims  will  encourage 

against  the  horrible  Nicholas;  and  his  the  hatred  against  the  government" 
memory  will  be  remembered  as  that  of  a 
tyrannical,  vicious,  and  bloody  ruler.  "  Chi  per  la  patria  muore 

A  new  era  seems  to  have  begun  for  Vissuto  ha  assai :" 

Italy,  and  at  the  first  insurrection,  the  u     j-      r     i.- 

Italians  will  appear  united  and  patriolical.  }"at,  who  dies  for  his  native  co.untry, 

Italy  has  given  too  many  victims,  and  *^«  ^^s  lived  we  1.    This  state  of  things 

still  in  many  parts  of  it  she  continues  to  conV"?-®^  '1  ^^^^*  ^"^  nothing  can  deter 

present  martyrs,  and  those  brave  Italians  the  Italians  from  trying  all  nosfliblc  ways 

go  to  the  execution  with  the  same  courage  ^^,V^^  themselves  from  the  yoke   by 

and  cheerfulness  as  if  they  were  march-  ^'J™  they  are  oppressed, 
ing  to  a  triumph.    Always  faithful  to        ^^  ^^^^^  sp^ak  again  of  Ita^y,  and 

their  oaHis,  the  humblest  man  who  has  ^^"^^  ^^^^  ^^  *»"  P^sent  and  future 

been  seized  and  examined,  has  never  yet  ^^ate. 

betrayed  the  higher  conspirators.  Threats,  «  gempre  nel  cuor  I'ltaUa.'' 

promises,  and  tortures  have  proved  vain. 


TO  I  * ♦ •  S 


•  •  • 


Among  the  foremost  in  the  radiant  crowd, 
Of  smiling  memories  that  around  me  dance, 
Comes  one,  a  lovel3r  child,  whose  rogucish  glance. 
Bright,  careless  smile,  and  bearing  free  and  proud, 
Are  pleasant  to  my  heart,  as  is  the  sun 
To  the  deep  dungeon.    I  have  bow'd 
My  heart  to  listen  as  she  sings.    'Tis  one 
Whose  voice  was  always  music,  soft,  not  loud. 
E'en  like  the  brooks,  whose  waters  gently  run. 
Purling  and  prattling  still  so  joyously — 
My  heart  steals  softly  back  to  other  days  ; 
And  lo,  I  hear  again  those  happy  lays,  '    ^ 

I  heard  from  thee,  in  times,  O,  long  gone  by, 
For  thou  art  the  fair  child  whose  memory  is  nigh. 
1841.  Hugh  Bbidges80v. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

RXPVBLICANISM. 

What  with  bunting,  fishing,  and  sa-  bushes,  among  which  I  remember  some 

Tanteries,  the  time  glided  away  pleasant-  that  gave  a  delicious  odor.    The  grass 

\f  enough  with  us.    After  a  week  pas-  of  the  lane  was  fine  and  small,  with  the 

sed  in  the  vicinity  where  I  first  met  with  trampling   and   nibbling  of  sheep  and 

my  friend,  we  moved  westward  a  few  geese ;  and  to  this  day  the  clangor  of 

miles,  to  the  shore  of  a  great  sound,  or  these  creatures,  or  the  sweet-rank  smell 

inland  sea ;  for  the  land  on  which  we  of  millefoil,  wakens  in  me  the  memory 

were,  was  a  narrow  island  lyin^  along  and  the  pleasure  of  that  delicious  mom- 

tbe  edge  of  the  continent  for  a  distance  ing. 

of  two  hundred  miles,  and  enclosing  be-  We  walked  leisirely  through  the  lane, 

tween  itself  and  the  mainland  the  waters  to  where  it  opened  on  a  common  set  with 

of  the  sound.     Our    way.  thither   lay  elms  and  gnarled  maples.    Under  a  great 

over  sandy  plains  covered  with  stunted  elm,  in  the  middle  of^tbe  common  aix>at 

pine  and  scrub  oak.     The  pines  and  oaks  which  the  cottages  of  the  village  stood 

were  not  intermingled,  but  alternated  in  at  regular  intervals,  we  saw  a  party  of 

hands  and  fields.    The  silence  of  these  young  girls  at  play;  for  there  was  a 

wildernesses  worked   upon  me  like  a  swing  suspended  from  the  tree,  made  of 

cbarm,  producing  loneliness  and  terror,  grape-vine  stocks,  for  cords,  of  a  sur- 

preceded  by,  or  mingled  with,  a  feeling  prising  length  and  thickness. 

of  passionate  delight.     To  this  day  1  As  we  approached  they  left  off  their 

can  never  cross  a  barren  of  scrub  oaks,  sport  and  regarded  us  with  a  curiosity 

or  enter  a  pine  forest,  without  sensa-  which  embarrassed  me ;  and  seeing  that 

tions  composed  of  fear  and  of  pleasure ;  they  were  all  beautiful  in  feature,  and 

whether  by  a  natural  effect,  or  through  full  of  naturd  grace,  I  was  struck  with 

the  recollections  of  those  first  impres-  anxiety  and  perceived  a  scorching  shame 

sions,  I  cannot  tell.                           '  and  pleasure  tingling  in  my  veins. 

We  wandered  for  three  days  through  Pantol,  however,  with  a  singular  bold- 
these  woods,  lying  at  night  under  the  ness  went  near  and  addressed  the  tallest 
shelter  of  a  bush,  for  there  were  no  of  the  group,  which  made  me  expect  no 
bouses  in  the  direction  of  the  route  we  less  than  to  see  him  converted  on  the 
took,  which  was  not  so  much  for  expe-  spot  into  a  deer,  or  other  timid  creature, 
dition  as  for  the  gratification  of  learned  for  his  presumption  ;  for  the  nymph  we 
cariosity.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  addressed  was  of  a  beautiful  aspect,  with 
day,  following  the  shore  of  the  sound,  smiling,  scornful,  eyes,  and  a  mouth  of 
we  came  upon  open  cultivated  fields,  and  terrible  sweetness. 
noon  entered  a  village,  which,  as  the  I  have  no  recollection  of  what  passed 
first  I  had  seen  on  the  new  continent,  between  my  friend  and  the  handsome 
fixed  itself  very  strongly  in  my  memory,  villager,  but  in  conclusion  we  crossed  the 
Our  path,  gathering  itself  out  from  the  common  to  a  cottage  at  the  extreme  angle 
Underwood,  began  soon  to  show  wheel-  of  it,  which  stood  in  a  peach  garden,  and 
tracks,  and  was  presently  a  broad,  green,  in  the  shadow  of  a  broad  elm. 
road,  fringed  with  thristle  and  millefoil.  We  opened  the  wicket  of  the  garden 
and  having  fences  of  trees  grown  to-  with  some  difficulty,  for  it  was  weighted 
gether  in  an  irregular  manner,  to  the  with  a  great  stone  tiung  by  a  cord  to  a 
density  of  a  hedse.  At  short  intervals  post  within  ;  going  farther  under  the 
this  natural  enclosure  had  stems  of  a  peach  trees  we  came  to  the  door  of  the 
kind  of  wild  cherry  alternating  with  cottage,  at  which,  in  a  curiously  carved 
yoong  elms,  and  rugged  apple  scrubs,  and  armchair  sat  an  old  woman  knitting.  It 
was  wholly  over-grown  with  vines,  and  was  high  noon,  and  the  eaves  of  the  cot- 
made  thick  with   flowering   kinds   of  tage  cast  a  narrow  shadow  over  the  door- 
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way.     Without   any  particularity,   or  We  took  each  of  us  a  rash-hottomed 

Dutch  neatness,  this  old  woman,  with  chair,  and  sitting  down  opposite  to  each 

her  cottage  and  garden  seemed  to  he  de-  other  on  either  side  the  hallj  waited  what 

ficient  in  nothing  necessary  to  a  sum-  might  happen. 

mer's  happiness.  The  plat  extended  After  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  during; 
backward,  it  seemed  about  an  hundred  which  I  noticed  the  astonishing  multi- 
paces,  to  a  field  of  wheat  that  was  aU  tude  of  flies  which  ranged  about,  rushing 
ready  rank,  and  waving  humidly  in  the  in  and  out  at  the  door,  and  keeping  a 
noon  sun.  Beyond  that,  I  saw  the  brows  nerpetual  murmur,  Pantol  addressed  me» 
of  a  grove  of  great  trees,  of  which  1  laughing,  in  an  undertone : 
knew  not  the  name,  and  on  either  side  **  Well,  Master  Yorick,  what  think 
the  view  was  shut  in  by  boughs  of  you  of  the  old  wofaian  ?** 
peaches  and  plumb  stocks,  from  some  of  "  She  seems,"  said  I,  ^to  be'a  very 
which  the  blossoms  were  but  lately  fal-  terrible  old  woman ;  I  am  afraid  of  her, 
len.  I  assure  you." 

Here  the  murmur  of  bees  made  a  per-  **  Ah  !  ha !  you  may  well  be  so.   She 

petual  sound.     Under  the  fruit  bushes  has  six  sons  and  twelve  grandsons,  dl 

of  the  garden  the  common  fowls  hiding  soldiers  or  seamen.    The  eldest  of  her 

themselves  from  the  heat,  kept  up  a  mut-  sons,  a  man  of  substance  and  anthority» 

tering  and  crowing ; — blue  martins,  sit-  past  the  middle  period  of  life,  is  but  a 

ting  on  the  eaves,  utt^ed  their  gurgling  child  to  this  piece  of  inflexible  stuff;  she 

music ;  and  high  in  the  air  the  swallows  governs  them  all  when  they  come  near 

darted  like  flies,  circling  before  the  sun.  enough  to  feel  her  influence.** 

There  was  no  wind,  or  onlv  a  breath.  **  What  is  her  name  ?**  said  1. 

My  companion  accosted  the  dame  of  **  Her  name  ?  names  are  nothing !  Do 
the  cottage  in  a  kind  and  familiar  tone,  you  set  her  down  in  your  mind  For  an 
and  without  further  ceremony  she  rose  example  of  the  heroical  kind  of  woman. 
and  led  the  way  into  the  house.  Imagine  She  is  a  terrible  aristocrat  \  controls 
to  yourself  a  straight  figure  of  an  old  every  one  that  comes  within  her  reach» 
woman,  with  a  harsh,  haught^r  face,  men,  women  and  children,  don  ajuL 
square  in  future,  brown  and  wrinkled,  horses,  farm  and  garden ;  she  mles  all ; 
plain,  and  even  rude,  in  dress  and  manner,  and  so,  for  the  consequence,  those  who 
with  such  an  icy  air  of  authority  as  the  mean  to  enjoy  a  little  lioerty  of  their  own 
mother  of  the  Gracchi  might  have  worn,  get  away  out  of  her  sphere ;  but  they 
or  that  harsh  nurse  of  Coriolanus.  We  learn  the  art  she  practices,  and  make 
followed  her  without  affecting  any  defer-  themselves  felt.  I  make  bold  to  say  this 
ence ;  to  be  otherwise  than  respectful  in  beldam  governs  more  persons  by  deputy 
uch  a  presence  was  impossible.  than  there  are  t<uhjects  in  some  German 
A  hall  about  three  paces  in  width.  Principalities.  She  has  educated,  direct- 
fitted  like  a  room,  divided  the  house,  ly  or  indirectly,  some  forty  or  fifty  fami- 
which  was  of  a  size  admitting  two  rooms  lies,  and  they  are  felt,  in  turn,  wherever 
on  either  hand.  A  narrow  stair,  with  they  are;  and  so  her  dominions  widen 
a  carved  baluster  of  oak,  led  to  a  second  as  time  goes  on,  and  may  go  on  enlarg- 
hall  and  chambers  above.  The  roof  ran  ing  till  doom's  day,  for  aught  1  know  to 
up  to  a  peak,  and  in  the  rear  aspect  was  hinder  it." 

extended  over  an  outhouse.     You  would  **  But  how,"  said  I,  putting  a  question 

have  said  the  walls  had  no  depth,  had  beyond  my  years,  '*  did  she  acquire  this 

not  the  posts  of  the  doors  undeceived  art  ?" 

you ;  so  far  did  the  huge  beams  of  the  "  I  suppose,"  replied  he,  laughir.g  at 
framework  project  within.  The  walls  the  earnestness  of  my  manner,  which 
were  neatly  whitewashed,  hut  the  wood-  proceeded  mainly  from  ignorance  of  the 
work  of  the  angles  and  wainscotting  was  spirit  of  my  own  question,  •*  she  had  it 
of  a  smoke  color ;  nor  did  the  complexion  from  her  parents.  Ask  her  about  it ; 
of  the  mistress  appear  of  a  much  less  perhaps  she  will  impart  the  secret:  it 
ant'quated  hue,  but  by  comparison  with  might  be  valuable." 
the  blackness  of  her  dress,  unrelieved  by  As  I  was  about  to  reply,  the  subject  of 
any  particle  of  white,  or  by  the  least  or-  our  conversation  appeared  at  the  door, 
nament.  preceded  by  a  very  aged  man,  who  sup- 
Without  a  curtesy,  or  any  token  of  ported  his  feeble  steps  with  a  staff.  His 
emotion,  the  old  woman  motioned  us  to  rough  red  jacket  and  loose  trowsers  of 
sit,  and  then  retired  through  the  hall,  brown  stufi,  accorded  well  with  the  plain- 
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of  his  iaee  and  manner ;  but  neither  A  silence  ensued,  during  which  I  heard 

Ihe  man  nor  the  woman  discovered  any  what  seemed  to  be  preparations  for  din- 

tiacea  of  that  amazed  expression  of  fear  ner  in  the  room  behind  me,  and  presently 

«ikd  i|Bomnce  which  we  call  rusticity ;  the  dame  appeared  at  the  door  and  quiet* 

noT  did  their  appearance  permit  the  rise  ly  invited  us  in.    The  room  whicn  we 

Cff  that  pretty  sentiment  of  the  country  now  entered  gave  no  more  evidence  of 

^rhieb  fine-bred  people  take  such  plea-  luxury  than  Uie  hall.    A  clean  sand^ 

Bare  in  indulging.  floor,  windows  hung  with  bunches  of 

The  old  man  sainted  Pantoi  with  a  herbs,  instead  of  fly  nets,  two  or  three 

dinified  cordiality,  and  made  an  evident  coarse  lithographic  pictures  of  battles 

efin  to  testify  his  respect ;  his  guest,  hung  against  the  walls,  not  forgHting  a 

on  the  other  band,  bowed  low  in  ac-  dusky  wainscotting  that  rose  on  all  sides 

knowledgment,  and  with  a  grace  and  to  the  sills  of  the  windows,  and  a  huge 

presence  that  astonished  me,  who  had  beam  overhead  and  in  each  angle,  were 

Men  Bothini^  but  familiarity  in  his  man-  all  the  features  of  the  room. 

Bern,  paid  his  respects  to  the  old  man,  Without  f urther  ceremony  we  took  our 

inqnircd  of  his  health  and  of  his  children,  seats  about  a  square  table  in  the  midst. 

and  finally  led  him  to   recount  some  In  a  dish  of  yellow  pottery  on  the  coarse 

anecdotes  of  his  own  life  and  adventures,  white  cloth  smoked  a  moderate  mess  of 

fle  bad  been  in  the  war  against  the  pork  and  potatoes,  that  seemed  to  have 

Frtnch  and  Indians.and  received  a  wound  been  boiled  together ;  a  tin  cup  with  salt, 

'which  disqualified  him  for  service;  was  mugs  of  cider,  slices  of  rye  bread,  white 

then  made  a  judge,  rather  from  his  natu-  plates,  an  iron  spoon  in  the  dish,  a  horn 

ml  parts  than  irom  knowledge  of  the  handled  knife  and  two  pronged  fork  by 

lavr  ;  was  nearly  hanged  by  the  British  the  side  of  each  platter,  completed  the 

for  being  a  rebel,  and  barely  escaped  service  of  the  table.     Pantoi  being  in- 

tUTin^  and  feathering  for  not  being  a  vited,  pronounced    a   very   impressive 

Jacobin.    I  inquired  of  his  oris;in.    He  grace,  auring  which  the  old  woman  sat 

■aid  he  was  the  fourth  in  direct  Tine  from  upright  and  motionless ;  nor  was  the  pa- 

a  younger  son  of  an  £ng]ish  family  who  tnarch  himself  less  attentive,  though  with 

Inccd  tneir  origin  to  the  days  of  William  eyes  more  wandering ;  but  for  my  part, 

the  Conqueror.    It  appears  from  Dooms-  amazement  swallowed  me  up. 

4ay  BooJEytbat  the  first  of  this  name  had  The  old  lady  then  took  the  spoon  and 

poaieseiona  in  Westmoreland,  where  he  filled  my  plate  out  of  the  mess,  which  1 

narried  a  Saxon  heiress.    Though  the  confess  to  you  smelt  ddiciously;  then 

fiMnilj  had  never  risen  above  the  rank  of  came  my  companion's  turn,  then  the  pa- 

aaqmres,  or  gentlemen,  they  were  among  tharch's,  and  sifter  a  pause,  she  very  mod- 

tbe  oidnt  and  proudest  blood  of  £ng-  erately  helped  herself.    I  was  curious  to 

land.  see  her  eat,  but  she  disappointed  me; 

*«  I  see,"  said  Pantoi,  <*  that  your*  pride  there  was  a  something  in  her  manner 

cff  ancestry,'  as  it  is  called,  has  no  neces-  which  defied  observation. 

my  connection  with  pride  of  title."  All  the  windows  of  the  room  (there 

•«  No,"  said  the  old  man,  "  that  is  a  were  two  toward  the  south  and  two  to- 

Tffv  common  enor.     We  have  always  ward  the  ea9t,>  were  open, and  the  per- 

prided  ourselves  on  the  courage  and  vir-  fume  of  swetJt-briar,  drawn  out  by  the 

toe  of  our  fathers;  do  ye  hear,  young  hot  sun,  came  in  with  light  puffs  of  air. 

mtlemen?     not  on  our    own;    God  The  h'tilechickens  flew  up  to  the  window 

iirbid.**  and  with  piping  voices  solicited  crumbs, 

%Aj  shame  rose  to  my  throat  when  the  they  skipped  down  upon  the  floor,  pick- 

dU  man  said  this  ;  for,  as  for  me,  curse  ed  afew  which  the  old  man  threw  them, 

B^  nnlttcky  stars,  thought  I,  /  am  a  no-  and  fluttered  out  at  the  door  when  they 

Jbody.and  must  not  give  myself  airs.  heard  the  voice  of  the  mistress.    A  dirty 

••  The  fiunily,**  continued  the  old  man,  yellow  dog  and  a  large  grey  cat  leapt  in 

**  were  not  always  rich  ;  at  three  sever-  at  diflerent  windows,  and  seating  them- 

al  times,  the  wars  ruined  them,  and  then  selves  on  either  side  the  patriarch,  receiv- 

thay  went  into  trade,  or  served  in  armies  ed  food  from  him,  till  a  word  from  the 

abraad.    But  their  pride  of  ancestry  ai-  mistress  sentthemquicklyoutat  the  door, 

ways  sastained  them ;  shame  made  them  Presently  a  loud  barking  gave  notice 

iadnatrioas,  and  pride  of  character  kept  of  some  person's  approach. 

them  honest;  there  was  but  one  rogue  "It  is  Ned,"  said  the  old  patriarch, 

aaonc  them  and  he  was  a  courtier."  and  Ned  entered ;   a  suong  built  and 

IT.  26 
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rather  handsome  man,  elegantly  dressed,  patriarch  listened  attentirely,  and  when 
*<  Mother,**  said  he,  bowing  to  the  bel-  he  saw  that  his  guest  had  said  all  that 
dam,  **  I  am  made  candidate  and  shall  be  he  desired,  took  up  the  thread  of  hit  re- 
chosen  to  Congress.*'  mark  and  followed  it  in  such  a  stnun  aa 

<*  Very  well,**  said  the  mother,  "  be  the  following, 

careful  not  to  promise  too  much.**  "Our  people   enjoy  a  great   deal  ol 

Seeing  Pantol  and  myself,  and  the  table  liberty  of  one  kind  and  another  under 

full,  he  bowed  and  retired.    Silence  fol-  the  law,  but  very  few  of  them  take  the 

lowed.  pains  to  consider  of  it.    If  you  ask  the 

'*  Ned  will  not  fail  of  his  duty,  I  rich  in  what  it  consists,  they  will  tell  you, 

think,"  said  the  old  man  quietly.  perhaps,  that  *  to  be  free  is  to  do  what 

**  He  is  too  popular,'*  replied  beldam.  one  pleases.*    The  poor  will  say,  that  it 

"Popular  is  not  good,  I  know,** re-  is  *  the  having  no  aristocracy.*    Politi- 

plied  the  patriarch,  "  yet  1  have  a  good  clans  that  it  lies  in  *  the  richt  of  roting 

opinion  of  Ned.*'  the  ticket  ;*  and  so  they  talk,  but  it  hai 

Here,  said  I  to  myself,  are  a  people,  sometimes  seemed  to  me  possible  even 

with  a  vengeance,  who  conclude  **  pop-  for  an  apparently  free  people  to  be  robbed 

ular  is  not  good/*  and  think  *<  tolerably  of  all  real  liberty  by  their  leaders  or 

weir*  of  their  children,  with  a  vengeance  demagogues,  who  contrive  to  lump  theoi 

on  their  cold  blood !  into  feuds  and  parties  and  lc»d  tnem  to 

Not  so  Pantol ;  he  showed  an  evi-  and  fro  by  false  persuasions,  false  pre- 

dent  delight ;  rubbed  his  hands,  looked  judices,  and  hopes  of  office, 

at  me  with  a  forced  gravity,  and  did,  he  **  Now  it  is  highly  probable  that  huiiiai 

knew  not  what    His  pleasure  seemed  to  nature  is  the  same  to  day  that  it  was 

me  monstrous — portentous — for,  indeed,  yesterday ;  and  if  the  clown  and  the 

I  would  have  had  the  good  parents  rise,  courtier  could  be  robbed  of  their  liberty 

and,  with  tears  of  joy,  embracing  their  by  love   of  favor  and  money,  why,  ao 

son,  congratulate  him  on  his  well  won  can  the  same  sort  now-a-days,  and  in 

popularity    and    distinguished   honors,  all  countries.    Politicians  say,  that  the  ait 

This,  thought  I,  this  cold  indifference,  is  of   governing  is  *  the  art"^  of  creating 

the  just  consequent  of  that  deep  seated  wants  with   the   ability  of   supplying 

pride  of  ancestry.    This  old  couple  im-  them.'    A  king  who  can  first  starve  hii 

agine  because  tbey  have  fifty  generations  people  and  then  supply  them  with  food* 

m  virtue  at  their  back,  that  no  man  can  may  work  his  own  pleasure.  All  that  tba 

serve  or  praise  them;  they  are  indepen-  king  desires  is  to  establish  and  perpetuate 

dent,  forsooth  !     And  I — Oh,  I  had  a  vile  himself  and  his  race :  and  to  that  end  he 

trick   of    making  comparisons ;    every  wishes  to  subject  ail  men's  desires  to  his 

moral  came  home  in  those  days.  will,  that  they  may  acquire  a  habit  of  look- 

*♦  Pray,  sir,"  said  Panlol,  addressing  ingf  lo  the  king  as  the  source  of  office,  of 

the  old  man  with  that  lorced  gravity,  pe-  honor,  and  of  wealth  :  this  habit  their 

culiar  to  his  sub\ler  moods,  "  what  is  children    inevitably  inherit  from   them ; 

your  opinion   of   this  new   liberty   we  and  so  the  monarchy  becomes  more  and 

have  here,  or  is  it  a  shaim  at  bottom."  more  despotic.     But  in  a  republic  the 

"  I  know  of  but  one  kind  of  liberty,"  contrary  effect   follows ; — for    here  the 

replied  the  patriarch  ;  "  H  we  have  that,  body  of    the   people    finding   that    the 

it  will  last  long  enough.    I  remember  demagogues  look  to  them  as  a  source  of 

when  penllemen,  as   they  were  called,  profit  and  of  power,  and  of  fame.^con- 

governed  everything;  they  were  the  rich,  tract  a  habit  of  thinking  themselves  in- 

the  educated,  and  the  people  of  family;  dividually  contemptible,  but  unitedly  of 

then  there  was  no  *  liberty'  for  the  igno-  great   authority;    they   are    terrible  in 

rant,  the  poor,  or  the  mean.     But  now  masses,  but  singly  of  no  account ;  and 

there  is  liberty  enough,  such  as  it  is,  but  this  goes  on,  till  every  thing   must  be 

it  seems  lo  me  very  few  know  how  to  use  done    by    acclamation    of    a    number, 

it;  I  would  as  soon  sell  my  vote  \.o  one  Money  mutt  be  voted,  peace  and  wax 

man  for  money  or  favor,  as  to    many  declared,  ^i/Sc'/cr  e.vhibited,  and  men  even 

men."  condemned  to  death  by  acclamation.     As 

Pantol  replied  with  an  observation  on  it  happens  with  the  king:  thai  by  and  by 

the  weakness  of  human  nature  and  that  he  comes  to  have  no  will  of  his  own,  but 

no  constitution  or  privilege  would  make  commits  every  thing  to  a  company  of 

men  free,  but  only  the  natural  liberty  of  adroit  slaves  whom  he  names  his  minis- 

the  mind  ;^  with  other  prosaics.    The  ters,  so  the  people  by  a  much  more  rapid 
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proeeM  learn  to  commit  eyery  thing  to  a  house,  my  bookn,  my  opinions,  my  liber- 
lew  persons,  who  to  a  smattering  of  law  ty  of  speech,  and  my  bodily  fre^om,  art 
add  a  rast  deal  of  canning  and  im-  mine  by  Divine  right,  and  indefensibly, 
pndence.  These  persons  pick  out  the  No  man's  t(7{7/ can  grant  or  take  them  from 
prudent  and  substantial  men  of  their  me ;  nor  the  will  of  a  majority ;  no,  not 
party  and  confer  lucrative  offices  upon  the  nation,  though  with  one  voice,  shall 
them.  An  office  is  easy,  and  gives  an  force  me  to  acquiesce  in  a  wrong.  When 
air  of  importance.  Prudent  and  sub-  I  hear  men  say  to  the  multitude,  "  Your 
stantial  men,  not  over  honest,  love  j^r-  will  is  law,"  I  say  to  myself — you,  dem- 
tienlarly  to  be  obeyed — ^they  cannot  give  agogue,  are  a  knave  and  a  liar,  or  at 
up  the  pleasure  they  have  once  tast^  of  best  a  coward ;  do  not  you  know  that 
itsaing  an  order  and  seeing  it  executed ;  there  is  no  law  hut  justice,  and  no  law- 
the  greatest  pleasure  indeed  of  which  giver  but  God  ?** 
human  nature  is  capable.  To  this  taste  This  rude  statesman  put  a  finish  to  his 
they  sacrifice  every  thing, — hopes,  con-  speech  by  tapping  the  table  with  hia 
science,  religion  and  liberty.  SSo  it  goes  band,  not  violently,  nor  with  compressed 
with  the  people's  office-holders,  and  so  lips,  but  as  if  to  indicate  a  decided  oppo- 
with  the  sovereigns ;  the  same  cause  de-  sition  to  certain  popular  views  just  then 
stroya  both.  imported  from  France.    Pantol  explained 

**  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  therefore,  afterward,  that  his  son  Ned  had  great 
that  liberty  does  not  lie  in  the  ballot-box  differences  with  his  father  and  mother, 
at  alL  You  will  then  ask,  perhaps,  he  being  a  Jacobin  and  full  of  the  major- 
where  it  does  lie  ?  and  why,  if  it  does  ity,  and  they  very  old-fashioned  repub- 
not  lie  in  this  form  of  government,  free-  licans. 
men  should  be  so  fond  of  republics  ?  The  old  man  rose  as  he  finished  his 

*'It  seemed  to  me  evident,  that  liberty  speech,  and  led  the  way  into  the  garden, 

is  a  quality  of  each  man  singly,  and  con-  He  showed  us  his  maize  and  potatoes, 

fista    in    his   ability  to   guide   himself  his  cabba^s,  his  onions,  his  peas  just  in 

aright,  and  live  virtuously,  trusting  to  bearing,  his  peach  stocks,  his  apple  or- 

Bo  priest  or  demagogue  for  bis  opinions,  chard ;  his  barn,  his  cattle ;  and  when  all 

bat  carefully  forming  and  practising  his  was  seen,  and  admired — though  heaven 

own  laws  and  constitution.    Such  a  man  knows  I  saw  nothing  remarkable — be 

will  rmd  the  Bible,  Blackstone,  and  the  took  us  into  a  kind  of  office,  where  was 

Constitution,  without  commentary.  a  writing-table  and  an  old-fashioned  book- 

**  Now  it  usually  happens  that  men  case  set  upon  a  case  of  drawers.  Pantol  in 
judge  others  by  themselves; — and  where  a  whisper  bid  me  note  the  titles  of  the 
there  is  a  great  number  of  these  true  books;  and,  pray,  what  do  you  guess  they 
freemen,  such  as  our  fathers  were,  and  were  ?  One  large  quarto  Bible,  well 
as  some  of  us  are,  they  will  take  it  for  thumbed  ;  one  copy  of  Blackstone  with 
granted  there  is  a  majority  of  their  own  Edmund  Burke's  autograph  on  a  fly-leaf, 
sort ;  and  because  they  do  not  wish  to  well  thumbed  and  noted ;  one  set  of  Brit- 
be  insulted  and  impoverished  by  a  court  ish  Classics — including  Addison,  Steel, 
and  aristocracy,  they  propose  *a  constitu-  Sterne,  Fielding,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and 
tion  of  the  people,''trusting  that  the  ma-  Pope ;  a  Shakspeare,  in  two  vols,  large 
jority  being  honest  men,  will  choose  octavo,  very  much  worn  and  thumbed; 
honest  men  to  be  their  rulers ;  I  thought  Robinson  Crusoe,  worn  to  tatters ;  a 
BO  when  I  was  young,  and  I  think  so  Milton;  ^iro  copies  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
now  ;  only  now  I  know  a  little  more  of  Progress;  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of 
liberty — that  it  consists  in  the  char-  the  Roman  Empire,  6  vols. ;  a  Transla- 
acter  of  the  man  himself,  and  that  the  tion  of  Tacitus,  of  Livius,  of  Virgil,  of 
constitution  is  no  more  than  a  kind  of  Poiybius,  of  parts  of  Cicero,  of  Fene- 
deed.  or  record  of  it,  and  not  the  thing  lon\s  Telcmachus,  of  Grotiu?,  and  of 
itself.  Reausseau's  Emile ;  a  Prayer- Book  of 

••  Freedom  is  of  no  value  to  a  lame  man,  the  Episcopal  Church,  dated  1 630 ;   Ba- 

or  civil  liberty  to  a  rascal  or  a  fool.   The  con's  workt*,  in  folio,  3  vols  ;  a  volume 

roost  unhappy  creatures  on  this  earth,  are  of  Devotional  Ej^says;  a  folio  Body  of 

these  slaves  of  a  number;  these  creatures  Divinity  ;  the  works  of  Leighton,  7  vols, 

of  opinion,  who  dare  not  say  they  have  octavo ;  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity ; 

anytning  of  their  own,   but  all  is  the  several  histories.  Colonial  and  English; 

^ate,  the  people,  the  majority,  the  na-  an  English  grammar;  a  spelling-book; 

tion.    Why,  sir,  my  (arm,  my  cattle,  my  an  almanac ;  a  file  of  old  Boston  papers 
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of  the  RerolatioD ;  several  law-books,  collection,  and  I  saw  the  teaxs  gather  hi 

and  a  pamphlet  copy  of  the  Constitution,  them.    **  Pugh  !'*  he  said,  "  our  modem 

Pantol  glanced  his  quick  eyes  over  the  philosophers  are  charlatans.** 

CHAPTER  XVm. 

1UTH0R6HIF. 

JoHANN  Slaweenbero,  with  whose  all,  but  a  mere  sham ;  that  it  was  clear 
writings,  as  bound  in  gratitude,  I  have  he  made  them  without  regard  to  the  mat- 
made  you  acquainted,  in  the  general  pre-  ter  they  stood  for.  Defendant  here  pre- 
face to  the  tenth  edition  of  his  Treatise  duced  the  papers,  which  the  judge  com- 
of  Genealogies,  entertains  the  reader  with  manded  should  be  read  aloud  by  tht 
a  history  of  his  family  by  the  father's  clerk.  Herr  SJawkenberg  gives  them  in 
side.  He  declares  himself  to  be  fourth  full ;  the  first  being  translateid,  runs  tbas: 
in  the  direct  line  from  the  great  Haten  **  Money  makes  the  mare  ^o;  being  the 
Slawkenbergius,  with  whose  comments-  peregrinations  of  a  female  in  breeches^ 
ry  of  Noses,  and  its  facete  tales,  the  with  which,  saith  defendant,  MistrM 
learned  are  well  acquainted.  Though  he  Bile  was  justly  offended,  both  for  the 
admits  that  his  father  was  but  a  taJlow-  comparison  of  the  mare,  the  allusion  to 
chandler  and  soap-boiler,  in  Amsterdam,  money,  and  the  mention  of  breeches* 
his  grandfather  he  declares  to  have  been  which  she  claimed  was  indecent,  allow- 
a  vender  of  light  literature,  in  that  good  ing  it  were  true.  Plaintiff*,  on  the  contia- 
city.  ry,  claimed  that  himself  was  innocent 

That  his  great  grand-parent,  the  son  in  the  matter,  he  having  no  notion  of  the 

of  Hafen,  did  busy  himself  in  letters,  he  contents  of  Miss  Bile's  book,  or  of  the 

labors  to  prove  from  the  contemporary  character  of  its  author, 

archives  of  the  city  court,  where  is  re-  The  other  title  was  as  follows :  **  All 

gistered  the  name  of  one  Christian  Nas-  for  cash ;  or  the  deuce  is  to  pay ;  by  m 

utus  Van  Slawkenberg,  a  rich  bookseller,  young  clergyman ;"  against  wnich  Myn* 

who  appears  on  this  record  as  defendant  heer  von  Slawkenberg  did  loudly  fio* 

against  a  certain  Pierre  Plumer,  for  a  test.    Mynheer  Koft,  he  said,  admitted 

matter  of  five  shillings,  due  on  account  he  wrote  his  Parody  on  the  ReveiatiOD 

of  two   title-pages   composed    by  said  for  cash,  said  he,  swearing  at  the  same 

Plumer  for  the  use  of  defendant.    The  time  that  any  man  who  would  undertake 

plaintiff  gives  a  very  clear  account  of  so  silly  a  matter  for  any  other  consideni- 

himself ;  says  he  was  employed  as  hack  tion,  would  be  no  better  than  a  simpleton ; 

writer  and  common  scribbler  by  defend-  but  that  for  all  that,  it  was  not  bis  inten- 

ant,  for  many  years ;  had  a  knack  at  title-  tion  to  make  proclamation  of  his  reasons 

pages,  and  could  make  a  very  good  index;  through  the  country ;  if  he  did  so,  nobody 

said  he  bad  contracts  with  several  book-  would  believe  him ;  the  work  itself  being 

sellers  and  authors,  to  furnish  title-pages  a  performance  of  such  a  nature  as  no 

at  two  and  sixpence  apiece,  and  could  do  nian  would  think  ot  getting  fame  by." 

them  for  less.    The  judge  asked  for  what  Now  this  is  positively  ail  the  evidence 

kind  of  books  he  made  them  ;  he  replied  extant  that  this  same  quiddling  Mynheer 

that  he  never  troubled  himself  to  inquire ;  was  the  true  and  veritable  ancestor  of  our 

that  was  the  publisher's  business,  and  learned  friend  ;  to  wit,  the  fact  of  his 

not  his :  that  saddle -makers  made  saddles  being  an  Amsterdam  bookseller,  engaged 

without  seeing  the  horses,  and  why  not  in  a  paltry  suit  with  a  paltry  title-page 

he  title-pages  without  seeing  the  books  ;  maker.     On   what   profound    analogies, 

a  title-page,  he  said,  was  a  title-page,  and  sympathies,  or  coincidences  of  character, 

that  was  all  he  knew  of  the  matter.  our  learned  analogist  could  have  founded 

Defendant,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  his  claim  to  the  relationship,  I  am  igno- 

that  this  Pierre  was  but  a  poor  scamp  at  rant. 

best,  and  his  business  no  business,  but  a  The  tracing  of  the  line  backward  from 
mere  knavery :  that  he  had  agreed  with  this  supposed  ancestor,  through  the  two 
him  for  two  title-pages,  one  for  Mistress  Hafens,  father  and  son,  to  a  certain  Tig- 
Bile's  Letters,  and  another  for  Mynheer  ellius  de  Slawken,  of  Gascony,  a  noted 
Koft's  Parody  on  the  Revelations;  that  pirate,  even  to  the  Slawkomovie  ^of 
the  things  he  furnished  were  no  titles  at  Lombardy ;  and  by  lawful  conjecture  to 
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periods  mora  ranote,  he  found  less  dilB-  is  not  for  the  salary,  but  the  salary  for 

e«lt    For  the  last  loar  centuries,  the  the  sermon  ?  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 

Slawkenbergs  of  this  house  were  all  man  of  God  is  supported  that  he  may 

either  booksellers,  compilers,  or  tailow-  preach,  and'  not  that  he  preaches  to  be 

chandlers.     Their  occupations   antece-  supported,  with  other  cant  of  the  sort, 

dently  to  that  date  are  not  clearly  ascer-  Now,"  says  our  author,  *<  if  any  sane 

tftined.  man  will  look  fairly  at  the  question,  I 

In  this  account  of  his  family,  which  I  think  he  will  see  more  knavery  than 

am  forced  to  say  is  rather  tedious.  Slaw*  sense  in  it ;  for,  as  far  as  my  experience 

kenberg  introduces  a  great  number  of  goes,  I  find  it  the  exact  contrary ; "  here 

prosy  oDservations  oii  the  trades  of  au-  follows  a  rather  subtle  argumentation 

thorsliip,  tallow-chandlery,  and  booksel I-  which  I  dare  not   quote,  tor   fear  of 

in^«  ia  general  Duty  obliges  me  to  sub-  growing  tedious :  consult  Slawk.  ibid.  i. 

join  a  part  of  them,  for  I  confess  I  owe  t.    Then  follows  a  very  general  treatise 

them  many  valuable  suggestions.  of  autborahip.    Pantol  csJling  my  atten- 

*■  In  the  abstract  idea  of  tallow-chan-  tion  to  it,  delivered  himself  as  ioUows. 
dlcry,**  he  ronaiks,  •<  I  find  the  analogon  **  In  this  treatise  I  find  an  old  topie 
of  bibliogeny,  or  book-producing ;  not  handled  with  a  new  skill.    Authorship 
only  by  observation  of  the  alternations  is  treated  as  it  should  be,  as  the  trade  of 
of  my  ancestors  between  these  trades,  trades,  the  work  of  works,  the  trick  oi 
bat  by  consideration  of  the  nature   of  tricks.    Here  are  no  circumventions  of 
things.    Bibliopoly,  or  bookselling,  on  you  with  enticements  of  glory,  honor, 
the  other  hand,  I  regard  as  the  true  anal-  and  a  place  amone  the  worthies.    Bread 
ogon  of  master- tallow- chandlery ;  for  as  is  the  theme,  *  wnen  truth  is  told  'tis  all 
your  poor  devil  of  a  literary  journeyman  for   gold.*    *  Logic  is  the   handle  and 
aoea  bat  heap  together  and  cast  in  moulds  money  the  blade.*    '  Chalk  is  ^ood  for 
floeh  scraps  of  matter  as  be  can  pick  up,  nest  eggs,'  and  a  dry  book  will  bring 
lo  be  disposed  of  by  his  superior  at  an  good  money ;   and  be  a  white  lie  at 
advantage :  so  your  journeyman  tallow-  worst    But  be  bold  and  make  a  good 
chandler  does  but  melt  up  the  fat  and  hit  before  they  find  yon  out,  for  when 
poar  it  about  the  wicks,  for  hi*  superior  they  do  find  you  out,  you  must  skulk ; 
to  dispense  to  the  community.  It  is  by  no  and  then  comes  the  devil  and  the  book* 
■cans  required  of  the  master-workman  seller ;   therefore,  say  I,  be  bold  and 
m  either  case,  that  he  pat  his  hand  to  throw  out  a  brave  trick,"  &c.&c,  which 
the  work*  or  indeed  that  he  have  any  is  stark  nonsense,  and  the  direct  con- 
mechanical  knowledge  of  it."  trary ;  for  I  know  Pantol  as  my  own 
Again,  alluding  to  the  idle  humor  of  soul,  and  sooner  than  cheat,  or  lie,  or 
aach  anthors  as  pretend  to  write  for  steal,  he  would  cut  his  fingers  off. 
€une,  or  the  public  good,  rather  than  for  Slawkenberg  enters  very  gravely  upon 
aK>ney,  he  delivers  himself  thus,  in  a  bis  treatise  of  authorship.     He  consid- 
strain  of  bitterness  and  sarcasm :  <*  Is  it  ers  it  a  species  of  moneymaniacal  aflfec- 
not  clear,  that  if  the  price  is  paid,  the  tion ;  the  itch  of  writing,  by  metastasis 
oomnoditT  is  sold  ?    What  mean  these  from  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  to  the  tips 
canting  hjrpocrites,  who  affect  to  say  of  the    nght  fingers,  like  a    skipping 
that  a  clergyman's  salary,  or  an  officer's  rheumatism.    **  Boys  discover    a    pro- 

£y,  is  not  the  whole  matter  for  which  pensity  to  daub  and  deface  paper  with 

B  one  preaches  and  the  other  fights  ?  colored  lic^uids ;  by  giving  a  right  direc- 

*•  The  very  hound,  do  you  say,  bunts  tion  lo  this  effort  ot  nature  you  create 

not  for  the  game,  but  for  the  pleasure  of  writers   and    authors."     *<  All  authors 

hauling  ?  the  horse  runs  not  for  his  oats,  were  formerly  cuttle-fishes,  the  natural 

bat  for  the  pleasure  of  running.'  what  food  of  the  shark,  and  carried  an  ink 

of  that  7 — are  men  to  be  compared  to  dogs  bottle  in  their  bellies;  when  attacked* 

and  horses  ? — I  scorn  the  comparison !  they  retired  into  oblivion  behind  clouds 

Find  the  salary,  and  you  shall   have  of  their  own  making,  as  they  now  do 

the  priest  with  his  sermon ;  hold  out  the  under  like  circumstances  behind  an  im- 

lee  and  the  dodor  will  instantly  appear  penetrable  fog  of  arguments,  answers, 

with  his    physic;  starve  your   author  and  replications;  sharks  alone,  of  all 

well,  and  he  will  bring  you  the  book  ;  fish,  having  no  eyes  to  speak  of,  but  aa 

endow  yoar  office  and  lo !  here  is  legion  unquestionable  nose,  dart  through  the 

to  fill  it !    But  who  is  this  subtle  gentle-  artificial   night  and  snap  them  up  in- 

with  his  remark,  that  the  sermon  lallibly." 
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Pantol  commenting  on  this  wonderful  a  few  poor  instances  in  Aristotle  and  the 

treatise  made  a  number  of  observations  Athenian  sophists.** 

in  his  manner,  of  which  I  took  notes  of  <*  Now,"  continued  Pantol,  *<  when  i  re- 

the  following;  **  Bookmaking  is  to  other  fleet  on  the  increasing  necessity  for  skilful 

trades  as  an  alms-house  to  a  work-shop ;  lying  in  affairs  of  state-— church — ^law-— 

a  refuge  for  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  in-  incident  to  the  rapid  advances  of  science 

sane,  and  the  imbecile.      The  greater  and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  the  mui- 

quantity  of  lies,  fury,  and  drunkenness,  titude  along  with  ti9,  in  consequence  of 

a  man  has  latent   in    him,  the  more  which,  all  grades  and  sects  of  the  leam- 

evident    his    destiny    to    authorship.'*  ed  are  driven  to  the  alternative  of  posi* 

'<We   foolishly    imagine  that  authors  tive  or  negative  lying;  to  say  nothing  of 

devour  books ;  books  on  the  contrary  the  growing  appetite  for  wholesale  ties, 

eat  up  authors.**  under  the  name  of  Novels  of  Society, 

Or  this  on  Lying— suggested  by  the  and  the  like,  in  which  the  art  iies  not  so 

same  treatise.  much  in  the  assemblage  of  incidents,  as 

'<  Machiavelli  treated  tyranny  as   an  in  giving  impudence  and  vanity  the  air 

art ;  there  is  a  Pirate's  Own  Rook,  and  a  of  lofty  virtue  and  graceful  enthusiasm; — 

Manual  of  this  and  that,  by  Aretine  and  nor  of  that  newly  invented  apotbegma* 

others,  but  why  have  we  no  Liar's  Yade  tism,  which  gives  a  blank  falsehood  the 

Mecum  ?    for   who,   of    mortals,     rest  air  of  Orphic  wisdom  ;  nor  of  those  less 

more  on  art  than  your  falsifiers  ?    We  elegant  but  not  less  useful  practitionen* 

have  treatises  of  thmgs  in  general,  and  whose  modesty  aspires  not  to  an  immor* 

of  things  in  particular ;  we  have  sciences  tality  in  lyine,  but  is  content  in  the  ex- 

of  that  which  ts,  but  none  of  that  which  ercise  of  a  daily  and  hourly  prodnction 

tf  not.    It  grieves  me  to  the  soul,  re-  of  *  false  facts  ;*  nor  of  the  venders  of 

fleeting  on  the  multitude  of  benighted  all  kinds  of  quackeries,  noted  for  solid 

practitioners  of  this  unvalued,  inestima-  lying ;  nor  of  demaffogical  liars  eminent. 

Die,  indispensable,  immeasureable,  un-  who  practice  the  difficult  and  honorable 

confineable,  pragmatical,  imperfectable,  art  of  corrupting  the  corrupt,  and  deceiv- 

bi^h-political ;  auctorial,  pictorial ;  fan-  ing  that  which  loves  to  be  deceived, 

ciful,  pleasant,  pliant,  pretty,  pet  <  sci-  **  I  say,  reflecting  upon  all  this,  I  am 

ence  of  that  which  is  not,'  or  of  the  not  without  hopes  of  seeing  this  volume, 

false,  should  have  had  no  critical  exposi-  and  that  no  less  remarkable  one  of  the 

tion  ;  bating  a  few  precepts  of  my  Lord  Universal  Liar,  reckoned  amonff  those 

Bacon,  (whose  universal  genius  did  not  which  every  gentleman  should  have  in 

fail  to  touch  the  confines  of  this  art,)  and  his  library." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SLAWKEICBERG's  nrFEBNAL  EXFEDinOir.      DEHONOMAKOT. 

I  have  often  had  it  in  mind  to  give  you  of  a  snake,  lying  one  under  the  other, 

some  account  of  Siawken berg's  Ex pedi-  Beginning  for  example,  with  a  grub; 

tion  to  the  Nether  Regions,  and  of  the  when  it  casts  its  analogon  it  becomes  ^a 

wonderful  things  he  saw  there.    1  should  beetle ;  the  soul  of  the  beetle,  sloughing 

long  ago  have  given  the  world  a  transla-  its  analogon,  (i.  e.  its  carabaceous  husk, 

tion  of  that  surprising  Expedition,  had  or  body,)  becomes  a  butterfly ;  the  but- 

it  not  been  for  an  untoward  circumstance,  terfly,  by  a  similar  process  takes  on  the 

which  was,  namely,  the  difficulty  I  found  figure  of  a  bird  ;  the  bird  of  a  rabbit ; 

in  coming  at  the  true  meaning  of  the  the  rabbit  of  a  dog ;  the  doft  of  a  mon- 

original.     For    you  must  know,  that  key ;  the  monkey  of  a  carlo  ;  the  carib 

Slawkenberg  is  the  inventor  of  a  new  of  a  negro ;  the  negro  of  a  man  :  the 

and    wonderful    method   of   conveying  same  soul,  observe  you,  remains  in  the 

ideas,  which  for  want  of  a  better  word,  series  from  the  first ;  and  if  you  reckon 

1  will  call  the  jym6o/ica/ method  ;  though  on  any  other  immortality  than  this,  yoa 

that  word  expresses  but  the  half  of  what  are  no  Slawkenbei^gian.    It  must  be  ob- 

it  should.    To  understand  this  method,  served  that  this  hypothesis  does  not  ad* 

you  have  only  to  know,  that  nature  and  mit  of  making  that  vulear  distinction  be* 

the  world  were  originally  composed  out  tween  the  human  and  tEe  antmal  soul,  of 

of  analogous,  which  are  like  the  skins  which  my  friend  Fuitol  is  ao  abeavdiy 
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fond ;  for  as  by  merely  sloughing  its  man,  but  with  the  detachment  of  thef 

skins  or  analogous,  or  bodies,  or  what  promoted  spirit  from  its  case,  the  body, 

yoa  will,  the  paltry  little  soul  of  a  grub  the  system  of  invisible,  or  of  spiritual 

at  last  comes  to  possess  the  body  of  a  things  begins.    The  numberof  ranks,  or 

man,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  be-  grades  of  visible  forms  is  exactly  999, 

comes  the  soul  of  a  human  body — that  is  but  that  of  invisible  is  infinite. 

to  sav  a  human  soul :     Whereas,  by  Nevertheless,  of  these  sj^iritual  orders 

Fuitors  hypothesis,  which  he  took  out  there  are  two  kinds,  the  wicked  and  the 

of  some  old  book  of  the  middle  ages,  or  good  ;  their  grades  are  marked  by  the 

periiape  from  Pythagoras,  the   human  number  of  inferior  orders  which  they 

soul  is  a  Divine  image,  lodged  by  Divine  embrace  or  govern.    But  the  order  of  the 

grace  in  a  human  body,  and  using  a  hu-  negative  or  wicked  souls  is  reversed ; 

man  brain  and  none  other  for  its  instru-  none  are  superior  to  man,  and  none  are 

ment,  or  orean.    But  this  is  a  very  dry  inferior  to  atoms.    Thus,  there  are  dev- 

topic,  and  by  no  means  suited  to  the  ils  of  all  degrees,  from  particles  of  dirt 

light  and  comical  strain  of  these  memoirs  and  grubs,  up  to  lions,  apes,  caribs,  and 

m  mine,  which,  you  will  think  are  in  men.    For  the  present  let  us  speak  only 

■one  danger  of  beinr  no  memoirs  at  of  the  negative  or  evil  kind. 

mil,  but  a  mere  canto  of  common  places  Now,  as  to  these,  they  are  divided  in- 

out    of    Ptotol    and    Slawkenberg  ; —  to  Rye  ranks,  or  orders ;  of  which  the 

hare   patience  with  me,   nevertheless,  lowest   occupy  the  inferior  Hades,  or 

I  pray  you ;  there  is  Life  and  Opinions  Tartarus,  and  the  highest  flit  to  and  fro 

to  ceme.   ^  over  the  earth  and  other  planets.    With 

The  universe,  I  said,  may  be  compar-  the  subdivisions  of  these  five  orders  we 

ed  to  a  nest  of  boxes,  eacn  of  which  is  need  not  just  now  concern  ourselves ; 

the  analogon  or  similar  of  the  one  it  con-  enough  that  they  correspond  with  those 

tains,' or  by  which  it  is  contained ;  a  of  the  animals  and  men  on  the  earth  and 

comparison,  when  I  consider  it,  very  other  planets;  for  Slawken  berg  declares* 

gross   and   unapt ;  for,   to   apprehend  and  I  cannot  deny,  that  the  planets  are 

spiritual   matters,   you    must   dissolve  inhabited. 

yourself  and  become  fluent  and  perme-  Now  the  gist  of  all  this  is,  that  Slaw- 
ant  ;  letting  the  imagination  pass  into  the  kenberg,  by  a  happy  fate,  discovered  a 
whole,  and  be  at  the  same  instant  every-  method  of  intercommunication  with  these 
where  present  in  thought ;  as  when  one  spiritual  beinrs,  and  came  to  a  [perfect 
dreams  of  a  city,  and  sees  everything  that  is  knowledge  of  their  characters,  business- 
transacted  behind  walls  and  in  cellars  as  es,  and  modes  of  life ;  nay,  he  knows 
well  as  in  the  streets;  which  is  the  true  con-  their  names,  and  can  at  any  moment  pat 
dition  of  philosophizing  on  human  affairs,  himself  in  communication  with  the  ras- 

Now  you  will  be  able  to  imagine  a  calliest  devil  of  them  all.  Have  patience 
very  curious  and  difficult  thing,  no  less  with  me,  I  say  again,  and  by  the  love  I 
than  that  every  atom  of  matter  is  abso-  bear  you,  and  by  my  respect  for  this  im- 
lately  alive,  and  vivified  by  a  soul ;  and  mortal  sage,  I  protest,  vow,  and  pro- 
farther,  that  these  monads,  or  atomic  mise,  as  I  am  a  true  Slawkenbergian, 
souls  are  assembled  into  groups,  under  you  shall  hear  the  whole  secret ;  so  com- 
the  captaincy  of  certain  vegetable  mon-  plete,  you  may  be  able,  with  but  very 
•ds,  wnich  were  formerly  in  their  con-  tittle  exertion,  to  accomplish  as  much  as 
dition,  but  since  promoted  for  good  con-  any  seer  or  wizard  could  desire,  without 
duet  to  the  rank  of  mushrooms  and  the  least  fear  of  being  bamboozled  by  an 
polypuses.  This  system  of  promotion  over  active  fancy, 
goes  on  through  exactly  999  grades,  up  Having  first  resolved  yourself  into  in- 
to man,  who  is  generalissimo.  finitude,  letting  imagination  be  to  sense 

Now  let  me  warn  you,  that  if  you  de-  as  greatest  is  to  least,  stick  a  pin  in  the 
ny  this,  you  betray  yourself  to  be  in  the  toe  of  your  slipper  and  fix  your  e^es  up- 
negative  or  unbelieving  state.  For  all  on  it  for  two  hours  without  stirring  a 
men  are  either  negative  or  positive ;  in-  muscle.  It  is  necessary  to  have  taken 
fidel  or  faithful ;  those  who  scoff  or  de-  nothing  inwardly  but  vegetables  and  wa- 
ny,  are  infidel  or  negative :  but  fortunate  ter  for  three  months  pieviously,  the  eflect 
are  they  who  confide,  and  with  a  child-  of  that  diet  being  to  weaken  the  animal 
like  confidence  accept  what  is  set  before  and  excite  the  spiritual  functions,  in  a 
them  without  examination.  very  surprising  manner.    The  thing  may 

The  series  of  visible  things  ends  in  best  be  none  in  an  easy-chair,  b^ore  a 
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•ea-coal  fire,  having  first  locked  the  door ;  tip^  of  yoar  fingers  jovl  may  «m  through 

or  better  stiU,  between  two  and  ^^^  in  any  hypocrite's  devices ;  nay,  penetrate 

the  morning,  after  a  vigilant  meditation  the  seven-fold  shield  of  sanctimony,  and 

on  the  sacred  numbers.    Let  the  pin  be  through  a  philosophical  and  pious  dis- 

nearly  erect,  with  a  slight  inclination  guise  detect  the  atheist  and  the  charla- 

toward  the  west    At  the  end  of  the  first  tan  ?    Pleasant  little  Brigo  can  whip  off 

hour,  you  will  see  the  head  of  the  pin  the  roofs  of  houses  in  a  twinkling  !    He 

double  and  treble  itself;    by-and-bye,  is  your  true  clairvoyant ;  he  can  see  into 

sparkles  and  beams  of  magnetic  influence  the  middle  of  most  mill-stones  and  take 

will  appear  to  stream  from  it  towards  his  pretty  little  oath  there  is  nothing 

your  nose.    Soon  an  arc  of  light  will  there  but  a  grit  or  a  flaw.    Trust  the 

construct  itself  between  the  head  of  the  devilkin !  hau  he  not  an  eye  ? 

pin  and  the  tip  of  your  nose,  like  the  Slawkenberg  saw  Oesar  die  in  the 

arc  between  the  points  of  the  calorimo-  capital,  and  soon  after  witnessed  with 

tor ;  this  will  enlarge  and  sparkle,  and  equal  distinctness  a  great  fire  that  is  to 

finally  break   into  hashes   and    disap-  happen  at  London  in  the  year  1900.   But 

pear;  leaving  a  burr  of  blue  light  on  that  is  a  mere   bagatelle  to  what  ha 

the  tip  of  your  nose,  with  which  you  heard;  for  when  Bildog  entered  the  left 

may  retire  to  your  bed,  with  no  appre-  ventricle,  then  was  the  creikinK  of  Ne« 

hension  of  setting  fire  to  your  curtains.  buchadnezzar's  shoes  quite  audiole.    He 

Now,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and  to  heard  a  Quaker  swear  at  his  horse, 
speak  soberly,  the  d — ^1  is  in  this  burr,  though  no  man  else  did ;  he  heard  a  firm 
as  you  will  discover ;  for  insiead  of  fall-  believer  whisper  a  doubt,  though  no  man 
ing  asleep,  no  sooner  are  you  well  else  did ;  he  heard  a  smart  scholar  con- 
snugged  in  the  sheets,  when  lo !  Brigo  fess  ignorance,  though  no  man  else  did ; 
and  Honoklomen,  the  soft-skinned  Kran-  but  this  was  chips  and  straw  to  what  he 
kogon  and  little  Bildog,  whose  voice  is  heard  Thomas  Carlyie  say  to  himself 
like  the  creaking  of  wheels,  will  wait  about  orthodoxy  and  the  Scripture  Mira- 
upon  you.  Listen  to  Totsvanim,  give  cles,  which  no  man  else  did;  nay,  ha 
ear  to  Sapligotag,  mincing  spirits .'  bow  heard  Premier  Guizot  say  the  •ddest 
they  play !  Brigo  will  talk  through  your  things  about  Protestantism,  which  it 
elbow,  Krankogon  through  your  sacrum ;  were  a  shame  to  repeat ;  but  if  1  were  to 
Bildog  will  dance  on  your  gland  ula  tell  you  all  that  he  neard,  there  were  no 
pinealis,  and  go  a  swimming  in  water  of  end  to  the  telline. 
the  posterior  ventricles.  Totsvanim  will  Soft- skinned  Krankogon  sitting  at  the 
tickle  your  cerebellum,  and  play  a  tune  root  of  the  cerebellic  tree  gave  a  nicety 
on  the  cords  of  your  xafxa^fcjv.  of  touch ;  then  did  Slawkenberg,  aaya 

Brigo  appearing  in  the  ventricle  of  the  he,  "  touch  the  edge  of  the  world  where 

septum  makes  all  things  of  a  green  color;  Nothing  begins."    «•  I  felt  the  spinning 

knocking  on  the  septum  with  his  wand,  of  the  globe,  and  its  motion;  1  felt  the 

he  causeth  flashes  of  green  light  to  flow  sun  rise  and  the  waters  flow ;  nay,  as  I 

through  the  body;  then  can  a  man  see  live,  I  felt  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  and 

as  well  with  his  heels  as  with  his  eyes,  the  flow  of  specie  in  the  market ;  there 

If  1  were  to  tell  you  all  that  Brigo  can  was  no  motion  that  I  did  not  feel,  not 

make  you  see  when  he  tickles  your  sep-  excepting  the  down-slide  of  radicalism, 

turn,  it  were  a  trial  of  vour  faith.     Dare  the  back-slide  of  the  church,  the  alip-up 

I  say  that  the  back  of  your  hand  shall  of  republics,  and  the  onward  surge  of 

be  as  visual  as  your  eye,  and  with  the  tyranny." 
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MAJOR    ANDRE'S    EXECUTION. 

GEHEBIL  WAgHINGTOll's  CHARACTJER  FOR  HUMANITT  VUfDlCATEO. 

History  U  a  legacy  which  every  gene-  stantial  facts,  lead  to  conclusions  as  en- 
ntioa  beqoeaths  to  posterity.  Circum-  tirely  fallacious,  as  if  the  main  facts  had 
^antial  evidence,  often  overlooked  at  the  heen  incorrectly  recorded.  Nor  is  therfii'' 
time  of  reconlin|r  the  history  of  meroor-  anything  in  this  to  contravene  the  cur^'J 
^  able  events  as  immaterial  to  the  main  rent  character  of  history.  All  nations 
'^.purpose,  is  apt  to  slide  away  upon  the  look  with  critical  nicety  upon  the  author- 
ebb  of  time,  thouffh  most  important  to  ity  and  credibility  of  history  recorded  by 
the  elucidation  of  Uie  narrative.  writers  whose  sympathies,  preiudices  oif 

The  history  of  the  American  revolu-  education  and  of  thought — ^whose  pre- 
tiooaiy  war,  in  its  minute,  as  well  as  in  ference  of  country — aversions  of  p<^tics 
iti  bnmd  features,  challenges  the  watch-  and  religion — and  whose  party  animosi- 
fnl  i^oaidianship   of  every   American,  ties,  may  overbalance  the  judgment  and 
especially  of  those  near  of  kindred  to  control   the  pen.     We  may  trace  the 
the  dauntless  spirits  who,  braving  the  effects  of  Mr.  Adolphus'  deceptive  histoiy 
tllbmative  of  life  or  d^kth,  embarked  in  upon  the  mind  of  tne  present  generation 
a  itrugi^le  for  the  vindication  of  their  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  eagerness  with 
social  riffhts,  and  the  establishment  of  which  the  event  of  Major  Andre's  eze- 
the    fundamental    principle  of  liberty,  cution  is  seized,  to  disparage  the  moral 
Every  particle  of  truth,  associated  with  character  of  General  Washington,  and  p 
a  nation's  birth,  and  substantiated  by  un-  to  cast  a  cloud  over  his  spotless  fame, 
deniable  evidence,  the   country  has  a  Dr.  Basset,  in  vol.  iii.  c.  xxv.  of  his 
li^t  to  demand,  and  it  ou^ht  not  to  be  history  of  George    III.,  remarks   that 
withheld  by  any  consideration  of  perso-  Andre,  Adjutant  Greneral  of  the  British 
lal  delicacy  or  the  apprehension  of  oeing  army,  and  aid-de-camp  of  Sir  Henry 
charged  with  vanity  and  egotism.    Be-  CUnton,  the  Commander  of  the  British 
kne  we  proceed  to  consioer  the  facts  troops  then  occupying  New  York,  *'  sen- 
which  lea  to  the  catastrophe  of  Major  sible  that  in  war  stratagem  is  less  neces-jL 
Andre's  life,  it  may  be  proper  succinctly  sary  than  military  prowess,  could  find 
to  review  the  histories  of  English  writers  notiiin^  in  the  employment  assigned  to 
on  the  subject,  from  whi(ui  we  shall  him  which  was  inconsistent  with  the 
perceive  the  flEdsc  light  in  which  the  character  of  a  gallant  soldier."    There- 
tnuDsaction  is  record^,  and  the  efforts  fore,  stimulated  by  his  loyalty  and  patriot- 
still  making  to  perpetuate  an  impression  ism,  he  entered    boldly  into  a  scheme 
Unfavorable  to  the  character  of  General  which  he  conceived  would  redound  to 
Washington.  the  glory  of  tlie  British  arms,  the  subju- 

Mr.  Adolphus,  the  Old  Bailey  barrister,  gation  of  the  American  Colonies,  and  the 
as  he  was  called  by  way  of  distinction,  gratification  of  his  own  ambition. 
is   the    author  of  the  continuation  of         To    avoid   suspicion    and    facilitate 
Hume's  and  SmoUet's  history  of  England,  treachery,  the  Vulture  sloop  of  war  was 
embracing  the  reign  of  George  III.    In  stationed  near   the  post  of  Arnold,  at 
his   account  of  the  capture,  trial,  and  West  Point    Andre  embarked  on  board 
execution  of  Major  Andre,  he  entirely  the  sloop  of  war  on  the  2l8t  Sept,  1780, 
omits    the  important   fact   that    Major  and  in  the  night  of  that  day  was  con- 
Andre,  upon  his  own  application  to  the  veyed  in  a  boat  to  the  beach  whore  he 
Commander-in-Chief,  was  respited  upon  met  the  traitor  Arnold,  and  with  whom  he 
the  day  appointed    for    his  execution,  spent  tlic  night  in  planning  their  future 
Mr.  Adoipnus    cannot    be    accused   of  operations.     Daylight  approached  before 
&lsifying  facts,  but  he  may  be  accused  the   work  of  darkness   was  completed, 
of  suppressing  a  part  of  the  truth,  and  Andre  therefore,  was  concealed  during 
thereby  giving  a  false  coloring  to  the  the  day  at  a  place  within  the  American 
whole  transaction-— of  leaving  upon  the  lines,  with  the  view  of  returning  to  the 
mind  of  the  English  reader  an  erroneous  Vulture  at  night     It  was  here  that  the 
impression  of  naste    and   inhumanity,  treason  was  ripened  for  final  execution 
The  concealment  of  important  circum-  by  furnishing  Andr^  with  plans  of  the 
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fortress,  strength  of  the  forces  in  garri-  ted  in  compliance  with  his  own  applic 
son,  the  most  favorable  points  of  attack,  tion  to  the  commander-in-chief.  A  most 
and  the  disposition  Arnold  would  make  material  circumstance,  to  show  that  so  te 
of  the  troops  under  his  command,  the  from  inhumanity,  every  opportunity  was 
most  efiectually  to  ensure  the  total  de-  afforded  to  Andre,  even  after  his  convic* 
struction  or  capitulation  of  the  Ameri-  tion,  to  express  his  views,— as  well  as 
can  army.  Untortunately  for  Andre,  but  for  the  deliberate  consideration  of  General 
most  providential  for  the  Americans,  the  Washington,  aided  by  the  advice  of  the 
Vulture  was  compelled,  by  an  artillery  general  officers  of  the  American  army 
fire  opened  upon  her  by  the  Americans  comprising  the  court  martial, 
from  the  shore,  to  abandon  her  position  Pure  motives,  indeed !  The  motives  of 
and  remove  further  down  the  river,  a  spy  cannot  be  mistaken.  He  is  one  who 
Andre's  retreat  by  water  was  thus  cut  secretly,  and  steadfastly,  and  disgaise* 
oflf.  Passports,  in  the  fictitious  name  of  fully,  in  the  darkness- of  night,  as  well  as 
Aderson,  were  granted  to  him  by  Arnold,  in  the  light  of  day,  lurks  amut  the  camps 
a  change  of  apparel,  and  country  equip-  or  fortifications  of  an  enem}[  to  gain  in- 
ments  providea,  to  disguise  Andre  for  his  formation, in  an  unsoldier  like-manner, for 
contemplated  journey,  by  land,  to  the  the  guidance  and  advantage  of  his  em- 
head-quarters  of  the  British  Army.  ployers.  In  the  treachery  of  his  designs 
Dr.  Basset  affirms  in  the  most  unequi-  ne  differs  from  an  open,  manly  enemy, 
>  ^vocal  manner,  *'  that  the  only  evidence  of  who  boldly  and  courageously  Teconnoitres 
-j|  the  fact  of  Andre's  being  a  spy,  was  his  the  position,  force,  tStteries,  and  fortifi- 
own  admission ; "  was  it  no  evidence,  cations  of  an  enemy,  and  fearlessly  expos- 
his  being  taken  in  a  disguised  habit  ?  es  himself  to  the  assaults  of  his  adver* 
was  it  no  evidence  of  his  bein^  a  spy  sary  and  the  perilous  chances  of  war. 
that  the  documents  furnished  liim  by  A  spy  divests  himself  of  die  honorable 
Arnold  were  found  concealed  in  his  character  of  a  soldier — throws  himself 
boots  ?  was  it  no  evidence,  that  he  offered  without  the  pal^  of  national  law — devotes 
bribes,  even  the  highest  reward  his  cap-  himsclfto  the  commission  of  crimes  which 
tors  could  name,  for  permission  to  pro-  society  cannot  pardon — and  draws  upon 
ceed  on  his  journey  to  Now  York  ?  was  himself  the  hignest  penalties  which  can 
it  no  evidence  that  he  caused  an  express  be  inflicted  by  any  human  tribunal.  In 
to  be  dispatched  to  the  traitor  Arnold  ap-  the  judgment  of  international  law  he  is 
prising  nim  of  his  arrest  ?  was  it  no  an  outcast,  an  enemy  to  the  human  race 
evidence  that  in  consequence  of  this  — so  utterly  destitute  of /wn/^  </ mo/irc», 
communication  Arnold  made  his  imme<  that  his  dark  and  treacherous  heart  en- 
diate  escape  to  the  enemy  ?  what  dangers  the  peace  of  society,  and  con- 
business  could  a  British  officer  have  with  spires  to  dissolve  the  bonds  which  hold 
Arnold  if  the  spyship  and  the  traitorship  togctlier  the  commonwealth  of  nations, 
were  not  mutual  ?  Andre  admitted  what  and  therefore  demands  by  the  concurrent 
he  could  not  deny.  This  admission  was  sanction  of  all  nations,  that  his  career 
an  unnecessary  confirmation  of  the  most  should  be  abridged  by  the  forfeiture  of  his 
conclusive    evidence   against  him,  and  life. 

formed  no  part  of  the  ground  of  his  con-        As  supreme  judge  in  military  ca^es, 

demnation.  General  Washington   undoubtedly  held 

But  continues  Dr.  Basset, "  his,  Andre's,  the  power  to  confirm  or  absolve  the  ver- 

delaration  of  pure  motives  ought  to  have  diet  of  condemnation  pronounced  by  tlie 

been  admitted  by  the  court  in  his  favor,  court 

Such    relentless   inhuman  rigor    could        But  is  there  a  man  so  blind  as  not  to 

answer  no  purpose  of  policy,  aa  it  cer-  see  thedegregationofpowcr  inconfonnd- 

tainly  neither  enhanced  his  (Washing-  inj^  virtue  and  vice  ?     so  deaf  as  not  to 

ton's)  character  nor  forwarded  the  inter-  hear  the  burst  of  indignation  whicli  fol- 

ests  of  the  Americans.     It  was  evidently  lows  an  unequal  administration  of  jus- 

an  effort  of  revenge  which  failed  in  its  tice  ?     so  insensible  as  not  to  perceive  "^ 

object.  The  death  of  Andr^,  which  Wash-  that  the  public  safety  compels  the  execu- 

ington  could  easily  have  prevented  will  tion  of  public  law  ?  and  so  destitute  of 

certainly  in  future  agos  bo  regarded  as  a  intelligence  as  not  to  know  that  between 

dark  spot  on  the  bright  character  of  the  the  restraints  of  law  and  universal  anar- 

American  General."  chy,  there  is  but  a  single  step  ? 

This  historian,  as  well  as    Adolphus,        Andr^,  without  compensation,  would 

suppresses  the  fact  that  Andre  was  respi-  have  washed  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  our 
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fiithera.   His  own  blood  must  be  sbed,  not  making  the  offensive  quotation,  speaks  as 

''in  revenge,  but  in  vindication  of  nation-  loudly  in  confirmation  of  the  author's 

a]  law  and  nonorable  warfare."    We  may  sentiments,  as  if  it  had  originally  been 

"weep  over  the  weakness  of  humanity  and  the  reviewer's  own.     The  motive  and 

commiserate  the  fieite  of  Andre,  but  we  design  are  too  apparent  to  admit  of  a 

cannot  deny  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  doubt  that  he  felt  a  secret  pleasure  in  se- 

'^But    wiuioat    multiplying    instances  looting  a  passage  from  the  work  under 

of  the  distortion  of  historical  truth  by  review,  agreeable  to  his  taste,  and  then 

English  writers  of  an  early  date,  we  find  leaving  it,  without  comment,  to  work  its 

the  same   disingenuous    spirit    equally  pernicious  way  into  the  popular  mind, 
manifest  at  the  present  period.  The  character  of  General  Washing- 

The  EVlinburgh  Quarterly  Review  of  ton  for  valor,  wisdom,  and  humanity,  la^/^' 
Oct.,  1846,  contains  an  article  upon  the  too  well  defined,  and  too  generally  re- 
lives of  eminent  lawyers.  The  reviewer  cognized  in  Europe,  to  be  successfully 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks  observes  assailed.  But  if  the  charge  of  cruelty 
that  the  only  blot  in  the  career  of  judge  can  be  fastened  upon  him  by  crafty  de- 
Hale  is  the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  lineations  and  insidious  attacks,  the  ma- 
the  women  for  witchcraft  in  1664.  "  The  lignant  passions  of  hostility  may  be  gra- 
&te  of  these  women,"  says  Mr.  Morivale,  tified,  and  the  purity  of  character  which 
the  author  under  review,  *'  is  in  the  life  adorns  the  founder  of  a  mighty  empire, 
of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  what  that  of  Andr^  tarnished.  It  may  therefore  be  proper  to 
is  in  the  life  of  Washington,  and  that  of  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  facts 
the  Duke  d'Enghein  in  the  life  of  Bona-  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  ex- 
parte — the  chapter  to  which  the  reader  amine  the  practice  of  the  British  army  it- 
retnms  with  most  exultation  or  with  most  self,  to  see  how  far  that  corresponds  with 
regret  according  as  he  is  in  the  vien  to  the  principles  now  advocated  oy  the  en- 
depreciate  or  exalt  the  character  of  his  emies  of  General  Washington. 
snoject."  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  From  tlic  historical  narratives  of  En- 
the  mind  of  any  enlightened  gentleman  of  glish  writers,  and  the  comments  of  re- 
tbe  present  age  can  be  so  far  palsied  by  views  on  this  subject,  the  people  of  Great 
national  prejudice,  as  to  place  in  juxtapo-  Britain  receive  their  impressions.  The 
rition  three  transactions  so  dissimilar  in  multitude  follow  in  the  trail  of  popular 
every  respect  as  those  mentioned  of  Judge  opinion,  and  have  none  of  their  own. 
Hale,  Bonaparte,  and  Greneral  Washing-  They  might  as  well  be  without  mind, 
ton.  The  murder  of  two  women,  con-  and  without  sight,  for  aught  of  any  good 
victed  of  witchcraft,  in  an  age  when  ere-  that  flows  to  them  from  tlie  possession  of 
dulity  and  superstition,  held  an  ascenden-  either. 

cy  over  the  minds  of  men — the  ruthless  On  the  4th  July,  1825,  in  compliance 
butchery  of  the  Duke  d'Enghein  by  with  an  invitation  from  General  La  Fay- 
Bonaparte — and  the  execution  of  Major  ettc,I  waited  upon  him  at  his  house, Rue 
Andre,  an  acknowledged  and  convicted  D'Angou,  in  Paris.  We  were  alone  in  his 
Bpy — are  considered  by  Mr.  Morivale  as  private  apartments.  In  the  course  of  an 
parallel  cases.  interview  of  more  than  an  hour,  I  em- 

The  charge  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity,  braced  the  opportunity  of  introducing  the 

craftily  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Morivale,  is  so  subject  of  tlie  trial  of  Major  Andr^,  by 

palbaply  unjust,  that  one  naturally  looks  remarking  that,  if  my  memory  was  cor- 

around  for  some  plausible  ground  of  ex-  rect,  he  was  one  of  the  general  officers 

cose.     We  must  in  common  charity  sup-  who  composed  the    court-martial   upon 

pose  that  ho  was  not  well  informed  res-  the  trial   of  that  officer.      He  replied, 

Decting  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  *'  that  he  was,  and  that  all  tlie  general 

Major  Andre's  execution,  or  that  he  was  officers  of  the  army  there  present,  were 

carried  away  by  popular  opinions  origin-  members  of  the  court  :*'  a  fact  of  wliich 

tting  in  the  partial  histories  of  the  times,  I   was   not    before   aware.     **  That    it 

or  we  must  come  down  upon  him  as  the  was  a  painful  duty,  in  consideration  of 

caluminator  and  tmducor  of  a  character  the    gallnntry  and   accomplishments  of 

whose  virtues  he  had  neither  magnani-  that  officer,  but  the  court  was  impelled, 

mity  to  acknowledge,  nor  spirit  to  emu-  not  only  by  the  rules  of  war,  but   by 

late.      Nor  can   we  entirely   exonerate  the  example  of  Uie  British  army  iUself,  in 

the  reviewer  himself  from  a  participation  the  execution  of  Captain  Hale  on  Long 

in  the  slander  to  which  he  has  gratuitous-  Island,  for  a  similar  ofience,  to  pass  a 

ly  given  currency.    Ills  silence,  after  like  judgment." 
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1  asked  him  if  ho  remembered  the  obligation,  was  about  to  delirer  that  im* 

fact  of  Major  Andre's  respite  ?    lie  re-  portant  pott  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 

plied,  "perfectly,"  but  could  not  exactly  "Such  an  event  must  have  riven  the 

recollect  for  how  long  a  time,  but  thought  American  cause  a  deadly  wound,  if  not  a 

for  two  or  three  days.    I  had  Mr.  Adol-  ^tal  stab.    Happiy  the  Treason  has  been 

«K»fl»  iT:af/>mr  «f  t>»^ion/i  ;«   rv^^  ,r;o«r  timcly  discovered  to  prevent  iho  fatal  mis- 

phus   Histoiy  of  England  in  my  view,  ^^^^^^^     ^^  ProviSential  train  of  cir- 

and  was  desirous  of  coirecUng  an  unfa-  cumstances  which  led  to  it,  affords  the 

vorable   impression  which  I  conceived  most  convincing  proof  that  the  Liberties  of 

the  suppression  of  that  fact  would  occa^  America  are  the  objects  of  Divine  Protec- 

sion  upon  the  public  mind.  tion.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Treason  is  to 

My  uncle,  Ebenezer  Smith,  was  a  be  regretted,  the  General  cannot  help  con* 

captain,  enlisted  during  the  war,  in  the  gratulating  the  Army  in  the  happy  discov- 

Massachusetts  line,  and  commanded  the  ery.    Our  Enemies  despairing  of  carrying 

guard  appointed  to  attend  the  execution  their  point  by  force,  are  practising  every 

of  Major  Andr^,  on  the  Ist  of  October,  ^.^ao  art  to  effect,  by  bribery  and  cornip. 

1780.    Prom  him  I  received  the  particu-  ^lon,  what  they  cannot  accomolish  in  a 

lars  of  Major  Audio's  person,  anfof  his  rij;erarm?That\^^^^^^                 t 

behavior  on  that  dav.    He  describes  him  gtance  of  Treason  of  the  kind,  where  many 

as  graceful  in  his  deportment,  and  intel-  ^ere  to  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the 

ligent  m  conversation ;  but  remarked  that  dispute.    And  nothing  is  so  bright  an  or* 

the  agony  of  his  mind,  as  he  walked  the  nament  in  the  character  of  the  American 

room,  was  most  distressing,  and  it  seem-  Soldiers,  as  their  having  been  proof  aii^ainit 

ed  to  him  that  his  very  flesh  crawled  aU  the  arts  and  seductions  of  an  insidioiw 

upon  his  bones.    His  respite  came  be-  enemy. 

fore  5  o'clock  on  that  day— the  time  ap-  "  An  old  has  made  his  escape  to  the 

pointed  for  his  execution.      The  relief  Enemy,  but  M^or  Andr^,  the  AdjuUnt 

from  the  painful  duty  imposed  upon  him,  General  of  the  British  Army,  who  came 

my  uncle  remarked,  wasWof  the  hap-  ^"^  as  a  spy  to  negoUate  the  business,  » 

piest  days  of  his  life.    It  was  during  my  ''"«?[i8°Excellency.  the  Commander-in. 

uncle  s  presence  with  Major  Andr«  on  chief  has  arrived  at  West  Point  from  Hart- 

that  day,  that  his  servant,  on  coming  into  foyj,  and  is  no  doubt  taking  proper  men- 

the  room,  burst  into  tears,  and  was  or-  gures  to  unravel  fully  so  hellish  a  plot'* 

dered  out  by  Major  Andr^.  „  „        ^    ^             , 

My  father,  Major  General  David  Smith,  „  Oet'^sivm"**  ] 

of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  who  served  „,    ,       .  ,^        \  ^«        '       .\  , 

his  country  during  the  whole  period  of  ,  "The  board  of  General  Officers  appointed 

the  war,  wL,  at  tfie  time  of  whi^h  I  am  J^^jrrTpSrted-       "^          '^°' 

speaking.    Brigade    Major    in    Colonel  ^,  jg^  ^That  he  came  on  shore  from  the 

Chandler  s  regiment,  Connecticut  Line,  vulture,  sloop-of-war,  in  the  night  of  the 

His  camp  papers  were  preserved  in  a  re-  Q^gt  of  September  last,  on   an  interview 

gular  camp  box,  which,  I  believe,  was  with  General  Arnold,  in  a  private  and  se- 

never  opened  from  the  closo  of  the  war,  cret  manner. 

until  his  death  in  1814.     My  father  kept  "2d.  That  he  changed  his  dress  within 

the  camp  orderly  books  for  several  years,  our  limits,  and  under  a  feigned  name  and 

and  fortunately  those  books  were   pre-  a  disguised  habit,  passed   our  works  at 

served  aOer  his  decease.     The  remain-  Stony  and  Verplank's  Points,  the  evening 

der  of  his  camp  papers,  letters,  &c..  fell  f.^^*^^^'^^.^^^??!.^^*!^'!^^"^^^^ 

-    «-«,,  ♦..  ^      K  r  f      >             »          '  ^'^Q  morninfl:  of  the  23d  of  September  last, 

a  prey  to  carelessness  and  the  depreda.  ^^  Tarry  town,  in  a  disguised  habit,  being 

tions  of  time,  as  most  manuscripts  do,  ^^^^  ^^  ^is  way  to  New  York  and  wheS 

after  they  have  served  their  original  pur-  ^^^^^^  ^^d  in  his  possession  several  papers 

pose.     He  was  present  in  tlie  army  when  which  contained  intelligence  for  the  ene- 

the  treason  of  Arnold  occurred,  and  I  my. 

find  recorded  in  his  own  handwriting  in  "  The  board,  having  maturely  considered 

the  orderly  book  of  1780,  the  following  these  facts,  do  also  report  to  His  Excellen- 

entry  :  cy  General  Washington,  that  Major  Andri, 

^            X  Adjutant  General   of  the   British    Army, 
"  Head  Quarterm,  Orange  )  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy  from  the 
Town,  Sep.  20,  1760.    >  enemy;  and  that,  agreeable  to  the  law  and 
"  Treason  of  the  blackest  dye  was  yes-  usages  of  nations,  it  is  their  opinion  he 
terday  discovered.     General  Arnold,  who  ought  to  suffer  death, 
commanded  at  West  Point,  lost  to  every  "The  commander-in-chief  directs  the  ex- 
sentiment  of  honour,  of  private  and  public  ecution  of  the  above  sentence  in  the  usual 
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wiy,  this  tlterDoon,  at  five  o'clock,  pre-  just.    But  the  manner  and  circumstancea 

ciatly.  of  his  execution  are  revolting  to  every 

**  Evening  Orders,  feeling  of  humanity,  and  repugnant  to 

**  Major  Andr^  is  to  be  executed  to-mor-  every  sentiment  of  civilization.    This  is 

row,  at  twelve  o'clock  precisely.    A  bat-  only  one  out  of  a  countless  multitude  of 

talion  of  eighty  files  from  each  wing  to  at-  outrageous  acts  perpetrated  by  the  British 

tend  the  execution.  army.  But  the  American  historians  have 

Fourteen  general  officers  of  the  most  wisely  passed  them  over,  and  allowed  them 

honorable  and  unimpeachable  character,  to  slumber  in  oblivion.    Not  so  with  our 

constituted  the  court  martial,  viz :—  tiansaaantic  neighbors.    After  the  lapse 

Major  General  Greep,  President.  of  moro  than  half  a  century ;  after  the 

Major  General  Sterling.  passions  have  had  time  to  cool,  and  rea- 

Ma^or  General  St.  Clair.  g^n  ^  reassume  its  dominion,  there  lurks 

K  Ge^e^i  Hole''""  '-  ^-'  ^7  ^/^f  ^  disposition  to 
Major  General  Steuben.  asperse  the  character  of  one  whose  vir- 
Brigadier General  Saml.  H.  Parsons.  tues  "transcend  example,"  and  whose 
Brigadier  General  James  Clinton.  &me  shall  live  forever. 
Brigadier  General  Henry  Knox.  There  can  be  no  controversy  with  respect 
Brigadier  General  John  Glover.  to  the  fact  that  Major  Andre  was  captur- 
Bri)(adier  General  John  Paterson.  ed  in  the  capacity  of  a  spy.    His  execu- 
Brigadier  General  Edward  Hand.  tion  was  rendered  imperative  by  the  rules 
Brigadier  General  John  Huntington.  of  war— by  the  sense  of  mankind— by  the 
\    Brigadier  General  John  S^rk.  acknowledged  laws  of  nations— by  the 
"JoHw    Lawrencx.  Judge.  Advocate  ^nj^ersal  practice  of  belligerents-and 
^•"'•'^"  by  the  example  of  the  British  army  itself. 
77te  execution  €f  Captain  HaUj  on  Long  The  charge  of  cruelty  is  a  bold  charge, 
hiandt  eontrastea  tcith  thai  of  Major  inasmuch  as  it  is  equally  applicaUe  to 
Andre.  those  who  make  it,  as  to  those  against 
Captain  Hale  was  a  young  man,  a  na-  whom  it  is  made.    If  the  individual  case 
tlve  of  Connecticut,  a  gallant  soldier  of  be  cruel,  the  general  sense  of  mankind 
Cokmel  Knowlton's  regiment,  of  religious  must  be  cruel— the  law  of  nations  must 
character,  of  superior  education,  and  in  be  cruel— reason,  the  foundation  of  all 
every  respect,  qualified  to  shine  in  arms,  law,  must  be  cruel— and  the  British  army 
When  brought  before  General  Howe,  for  must  be  cruel.    There  is  no  alternative 
thei«  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  but  to  fall  back  upon  total  moral  and 
eonil  martial  or  regular  trial,  he  did  not  mental  darkness— blotting  God  from  our 
conceal  his  motives  for  a  moment,  but  creed,  and  man  from  our  fellowship. 
coDfessed  at  once  that  he  came  to  the  There  is  something  strikingly  sublime 
British  lines  to  gain  information  of  the  in  the  idea  of  a  universal  law,  of  human 
poeition  of  the  Bntish  army,  and  so  far  as  origin,  equally  obligatory  upon  all  nations, 
nacticable,  of  their  future  operations,  and  carrying  with  it  the  same  penalty ; 
Geneml  Howe,  without  a  single  day's  de-  and  poniothinpr  presumptuous  in  the  idea 
Jay.  in  the  most  barbaroup,  unfeeling,  and  of  any  individual,  however  exalted,  as- 
unchristian  manner,  hurried  him  to  the  suming  the  authority  and  responsibility 
gallowB  at  once.    His  request  to  have  a  of  abridging  tliat  law,  and  sanctioning  its 
clergyman  attend  him  in  his  lapt  moments  virtual  repeal  by  abolishing  its  punish- 
denied,  his  application  for  a  Bible  rejected,  ment. 

his  lotlera  to  his  familv  connections  des-  (ionoral  Washington,  acting  under  the 

troyed :  and    the    ordinary    sympathies  sentence  of  a  court  martial  of  general 

shown  to  a  convictotl  murderer  utterly  ofliccrs,  nnd  in  the  last  act  of  confirma- 

Bupprcsscd.     No  marvel  that  General  lia  tion,  uiuler  their  special  advice,  gave  an 

Fayette,  in  a  view  of  those  extmcmlinary  august  inomi  example  of  obedience  to 

circumstances,  still  vivid  in  his  recollec-  the  law  vi'  nations,  perfectly  compatible 

tion,  referred  at  once  to  so  inhuman  a  with  his  exalted  character,  and  thus  sus- 

tranitaction.     Agreeably  to  the  laws  of  taincd  its  rifjour,  instead  of  weakening 

nations,  and  the  practice  of  war,  Captain  its  force. 

Hale's  condemnation   was  undoubtedly  J.  S. 
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We  have  no  patience  with  stilt-walk-  would  a  sailing  order  in  the  **  secret 
ing.  It  never  was  a  favorite  amusement  vice."  It  is  in  these  excarsionB  that  theT 
of  our  own,  nor  did  we  ever  like  to  see  it  develop  their  peculiarities  still  more  flu- 
practised  by  others.  Dangerous  feats  ly.  To  show  any  knowledge  of  the  topic 
nave  no  interest  for  us,  except  the  inter-  on  which  their  pens  make  a  show  of  be* 
est  of  dislike.  Not  that  we  are  remark-  ing  busy,  does  not  content  them.  Tbey 
ably  nervous ;  but  that  we  eschew  any  must  needs  lug  in  by  the  ears,  everything 
unnecessary  waste  of  sympathy.  With  else  that  bears  the  remotest  affinity :  the 
the  victim  of  an  unavoidable  accident  we  link  of  association  being  all  the  better  for 
can  sympatliize,  to  the  full,  and  congra^  its  being  invisible.  If  Stirling  Castle  is 
tulate  ourselves  on  the  readiness  with  sitting  for  its  portrait,  straitway  upon  the 
which  our  kindly  feelings  are  stirred,  canvass  start  out,  in  the  foreground,  the 
The  crushing  of  a  limb,  by  the  fall  of  a  wharves  of  Rotterdam,  or  the  steeplet 
spar  on  ship-board,  or  by  the  upsetting  of  of  Geneva ;  while  the  connoisseur  stands 
a  wason  through  the  viciousness  of  an  on  tiptoe  if  he  would  catch  a  fflimpse  of 
unruly  horse  on  a  country  road,  we  con-  even  the  topmost  stone  upon  the  towen 
sider  a  legitimate  subject  of  commisera-  of  the  Scottish  fortress.    Is  there  a 


tion  ;  but  where  danger  is  purposely  ing  party  on  its  way,  for  a  day's  sport,  to 
courted,  and  mishap  ensues,  we  deem  the  isle  of  Man,  you  may  see  the  little 
ourselves  cozened  out  of  whatever  pity  fleet  whisking  round  Donagheda  Light, 
we  may  feel.  If  a  tight-rope  dancer  up  the  North  Channel;  and,  after  mn- 
chance  to  break  his  neck,  or  an  aeronaut  ning  in  among  the  Orkneys,  and  balane- 
tumbles  some  thousands  of  feet  to  the  ing  on  the  edge  of  the  Norwegian  whirl- 
earth,  and  is  picked  up  by  the  handful,  pool,  gracefulTv  sweep  round  within  hail^ 
we  are  chagnned  that  our  nature  com-  ing  distance  of  Mount  Hecla ;  and  then, 
pels  us  to  pity  him.  When  a  man's  natu-  touching  at  Belfast  for  a  fresh  supfdy  <^ 
ral  altitude  does  not  serve  him  to  hang  crackers  and  pale  ale,  reach  Dou^paes 
himself  on  a  horn  of  the  moon,  or  if  his  somewhere  about  nightfall.  As  for  our 
legs  are  not  long  enough  to  allow  of  his  own  tastes,  we  like  to  know  a  little  of  tiie 
personating  the  Apollo  of  Rhodes,  we  route  which  a  writer  intends  to  travel, 
cannot  perceive  any  good  reason  why  he  before  we  trust  ourselves  in  his  company, 
is  called  upon  to  do  either.  A  pair  of  or  pledge  ourselves  to  accompany  him  to 
stilts,  it  is  true,  may  enable  him  to  sue-  the  next  inn ;  for  wlio  wants  to  make  the 
ceed  in  both;  but  what  if  he  does  not  entire  circuit  of  a  country,  merely  for  ex- 
know  how  to  balance  them  ?  ercise,  when  one  is  longing  for  supper, 
There  are  writers  of  a  certain  class,  and  the  tavern  sign-post  is  in  full  and 
who  are  never  so  much  at  liome  as  when  distinct  view  ?  It  may  be  that  we  yield 
abroad  in  the  regions  of  episode.  De-  too  much  to  mere  animal  instinct,  and 
lighting  in  freedom,  no  sooner  are  they  give  too  little  play  to  the  spiritual  part  of 
through  the  gateway  of  their  exordium,  our  nature  ;  but  we  are  hugely  fond  of 
than,  like  unfettered  colts,  they  leap  into  progressing  in  strait  lines ;  and  dishkeall 
foreign  enclosures,  and  nibble  whatever  deviations,  whether  on  land  or  paper.  A 
comes  in  their  way  :  although  it  be  not  true  sportsman  always  whistles  his  dog 
half  so  good  as  the  pasture  they  at  first  off  the  track  of  a  hare,  lest  he  should  get 
entered.  To  be  sure,  at  times,  they  re-  bewildered ;  since  the  trail  begins  any- 
turn,  but  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  where  and  ends  nowhere.  One  of  these 
are  off  again,  the  reader  scarcely  knows  hare-brained  writers,  if  you  but  follow 
where.  A  bothrothcd  cocjuette  is  a  fool  him,  makes  the  same  bewilderment.  If 
to  them.  The  theme  in  hand  is  used  you  ever  chance  to  fmd  his  "  fonn,"  it  is 
simply  as  a  point  of  departure  ;  and  they  not  through  any  fault  o(  his ;  for  he  has 
take  good  care  to  keep  their  "  whither  as  many  turns  and  windings,  and  cuts  as 
bound"   as    discreetly   hidden    as   tliey  many   right   angles    and    indescribable 


•  Sketches  of  Modern  Literature  and  Eminent  Literary  Men,  (being  a  Gallery  of  Literarr 
Portraits,)  by  George  Gilfillnn.  Reprinted  entire  from  the  London  edition.  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  :  Applelons.    1846.    One  volume,  12mo.   pp.  492. 
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<;iirve0,  as  a  school-boy  on  his  first  map  of  that  we  ever  happened  upon.    No  leap  is 
the  British  Isles.  Such  a  writer  strives  for  too  magnificent  for  him.    Ilad  he  power 
oar  admiration,  and  succeeds  in  obtaining  equal  to  his  wish,  he  would  swim  the 
our  pity.    *^  Poor  fellow !"  we  exclaim ;  Hellespont,  and,  without  taking  breath, 
"poor  conceited  embodiment  of  weak-  hurry  up  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Olympus, 
ness !  thou  hast  many  good  natural  parts,  and  then,  at  a  bound,  clear  half  the  coun- 
bnt  thon  lackest  common  sense,  which  is  tries  of  the  Orient,  and  alight  on  the  snows 
the  rudder  of  thy  intellectual  craft.    Go  that  gird  the  mountains  of  the  moon: 
to  !  let  US  have  thy  thought,  whatever  it  and  this,  for  pastime  merely,  while  mak- 
may  be — however  poverty-stricken  thy  ing  a  promenade  from  the  Tuilleries  to 
maudlin  brain — ^let  us  have  thy  thought,  the  Place  de  Vendomo.    When  we  took 
we  say,  without  the  sony  pantomime  and  up  his  book,  and  traced  him  through  the 
harlequin  caperings,  which  make  thee  so  sketch  of  Jeffrey,  we  rather  likea  him ; 
supremely  ridiculous.    If  thou  canst  sav  but  after  bearing  with  his  ^  sophomorics^* 
*•  Booh  !*  say  it,  and  be  off:  for  we  much  to  tlie  sketch  of  Coleridge,  we  lost  all  pa- 
prefer  the  natural  cackle  of  the  aquatic  tience,  and  wrote  him  oown  an  ass.  Yes, 
aaTioTB  of  Rome,  to  the  gibberish  of  thy  poor  Dogberry  had  not  half  done  justice 
jackdaw  tongue.     Thou  thinkest,  very  to  himsdf  had  he  been  George  Gilfillan. 
likely,  that  we  are  too  hard  upon  thee.  Not  that  this  same  writer  has  not  a  con- 
Heaven  save  the  mark  !      Too  hard  ?  siderable  sharo  of  a  certain  8ort  of  genius. 
Why,  we  have  not  given  thee  the  moiety  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  yet  so  vain 
(tf  what  thou  deservest.     Thou  settest  is  ho  and  protrusive,  that  it  requires  a 
thyself  up  to  be  somebody,  and,  behold,  large  degree  of  Christian  charity  to  se- 
thy  own  mouth  belieth  thee.     If  thou  gregate  his  faults  from  his  excellences, 
haost  the  brains  of  a  wren,  thou  wouldst,  and  give  tiie  latter  their  full  weight  in 
amid  all  thy  chattering,  at  least  build  thy  the  balance  of  our  judgment.    We  can 
nest ;  and  ky  thy  little  eggs  and  quietly  very  readily  pardon  faults  in  one  writer, 
hatch  them.    Pray,  sir  wren,  do  not  make  that  in  another  vex  us  excessively.    The 
nich  a  show  of  building  that  tiny  tiling,  robin-notes  and  sucking-pig  squeakings, 
and  then  leave  at  the  first  frost,  without  with  which  a  hurdy-guroy  player  inters 
10  much  as  adding  a  single  straw  to  the  lards  the  tunes  of  his  instrument,  are  by 
beginning  thou  madest  m  the    spring-  no  means  greatly  out  of  character ;  but 
time.    £ven  as  a  wren,  thou  owest  a  surely  no  violincellist  would  venture  the 
doty  to  the  world.    Perform  it.    Thou  same  accompaniment  in  full  orchestra. 
preCeodest  to  be  a  teacher — hast  ability  So,  indenl,  tJiere  is  no  good  excuse  for 
to  be  a  teacher,  in  thy  humble  way,  and  an  essayist  trying  his  skill  at  tricks  of 
ihooldst  do  thy  work,  even  though  it  be  jugglery  and  legerdemain,  wliile  engaged 
that  of  giving  lessons  in  the  art  of  wren-  upon  a  refined  litcrar}'  or  scientific  theuie ; 
trchitecture.    Chatter,  if  tliou  wilt,  but  whether  tliose  tricks  are  intrinsically  ri- 
bnild  the  while,  and  tliy  readers    will  diculous,  or  only  made  so  b^  the  time 
thank  thee.    Gatiier  thy  small  materials  and  place  in  which  thoy  are  introduce. 
and  lay  them  together ;  and  then  chatter,  The  style  of  a  writer  is  always  indica- 
U>  thy  heart's  content,  if  thou  hast  no  tivc  of  his  general  habits  of  mind.    If  a 
eggs  to  lay ;  but,  for  thy  own  sake,  at  man  is  eggrcgiously  vain,  his  pen  catches 
any  rate,  iiuild  first,  and  qflerwards  play ;  the  disease.    Vanity  is  never  at  a  loss 
and  not,  during  thy  labor,  hop  about  the  for  a  safety-valve  of  some  kind,  through 
top  of  the  wall,  or  in  among  the  mulbcr-  which  to  puff,  and  whizz,  and  stream  out, 
ries,  nor  task  thy  wing  by  long  flights  to  between  sornclKxly*s  vision  and  the  sun. 
the  roof-tree  and  skylights,  or  up  to  tlie  If  Mr.  (liltillan  were  a  writing-master, 
pigeon-cote,  to  say  tliat  thou  art  busy,  we  could,  with  tulemiilo  certainly  rt>ly  on 
Wnen  tliou   hast  got  through  building  an  extra  flourish,  lamlH'nt  about  the  ca- 
thou  maycst  depirt,  anywhere,  and  we  pitils  of  every  line.     Were  he  a  singer, 
shall  not  miss  thee."     1  hus  do  we  apos-  each  \r,\T  would  contain  some  pretty  va- 
trophize  writers  of  tliis  sort,  who,  with  riation:  or  a  public  s{ieMker«  you  would 
no  definite  plan,  go  hither  and  yon,  dis-  find  half  the  known  wc»rld  laid  under  con- 
coursing  of  every  tiling  but  the  legitimate  trilmtion  to  illustrate  his  favorite  hobby. 
theme  tliey  pretend  to  write  of.  Indet^l,  wo  have  so  exalted  a  notion  of 
With  all  due  charity,  and  tlic  largest  his  peculiar  teiulency,  that  we  imagine 
allowances  for  his  peculiar  temperament,  if  he  were  called  u()on  in  America,  to  fi- 
wo  must  aver  tliut  Mr.  Gilfillan  is  the  gure    as  an    orator   on    the   *■*  glorious 
uiost  flagrant  example  of  the  ejiisodiciU  Fourth,"  or  were  to  discant  on  peace  be- 
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fore  an  audience  of  Friends,  he  would  his  epaulettes  and  white  pompant  koA 

ransack  the  whole  pile  of  ancient  and  flonrish  his  sword  about,  with  the  air  of 

and  medieval  lore  for  parallel  views  and  a  Wellington.     He  was  a  little  man, 

pointed  apothegms ;  and  were  the  select  hardly  larger  than  he  of  the  nursery 

men  to  honor  his  disquisition  with  print,  rh^me,  whom,  in  a  pint-pot,  his  wife  im- 

we  should  feel  some  surprise  not  to  find  prisoned  for  some  flagrant  misdemeanor, 

the  margin    loaded  with  references    in  Our  captain  was,  indeed  a  veiy  little 

Greek,  Xatin,  Chinese,   and,    perhaps,  man;  his  head — ^hat,  feather,  and  all--- 

South  African.    He  is  only  an  essayist,  scarcely  reaching  up  totbe  shoulders  of  hii 

at  this  present,  and  must  seek  some  other  company ;  and  he  had  such  a  diminutive, 

mode  of  gratifying  his  relish  for  display,  squeaking  voice,  that  it  could  scarcely  be 

We  should  be  doing  our  writer  mani-  heard  from  one  end  of  a  bayonet  to  the 
fest  injustice,  however,  if  we  charged  him  other ;  yet,  by  constant  practice,  he  had 
with  what  is  termed  pedantry ;  for,  what-  succeeded  in  getting  up  quite  a  passable 
ever  may  be  his  classical  acquirements,  grufiness  for  the  usual  words  of  coin- 
it  is  not  for  any  boastful  show  of  learning  mand  on  "  training  days,"  but  even  then 
that  we  find  fault  with  him.  He  chooses  it  would  not  do  to  rise  into  a  very  loud 
a  narrower  field,  that  of  English  litera^  tone  ;  for,  as  sure  as  he  did,  up  would  go 
ture,  from  which,  and  in  which,  to  trick  his  voice,  a  full  octave,  without  so  much 
out  his  gallery  of  sketches.  Modem  and  as,  *'  by  your  leave,  sir."  Most  generally, 
recent  writers  are  those  whose  portrait-  however,  he  succc^ed  to  get  through  the 
ure  he  has  attempted :  and,  for  tne  most  drill  without  any  serious  accident :  hot 
part,  the  '*  ground  and  lofly  tumbling,"  one  review-day,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
of  which  we  have  hinted  a  complamt,  the  brigade  inspector  rode  on  to  parade, 
does  not  meddle  with  a  very  wide  range  unlooked  for,  and  set  our  little  captain 
of  authors  or  historic  facts.  Indeed  were  in  a  complete  fluster  of  importance ;  and 
it  not  for  a  hint,  carelessly  dropped,  of  he  strutted  this  way  and  tnat,  and  jmvB 
his  having  been  at  Glasgow  College,  we  command  from  the  veiy  bottom  of  his 
should  not  have  suspected  Mr.  Giliulan  of  diaphragm.  All  went  on  very  well  until 
any  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  even  the  last  exercise,  when,  relying  too  moeh 
the  pages  of  Lampriere ;  alUiough  from  on  his  previous  success,  and  ventoring 
the  character  of  his  stylo  we  more  than  to  speak  unusually  loud,  he  ahooted— 
half  suspected  that  he  had  practised  foren-  ^  shoxtlder  arms  /"  The  "  shotdde/** 
sics  ana  theme-writing  in  the  second  col-  sounded  like  the  suppressed  bellowing  oC 
Icgiate  year,  somewhere  or  other.  No,  it  a  year-old  bull,  but  the  "  arms"  came  out 
is  not  for  pedantry  that  we  would  take  so  tliin  and  reedy,  that  the  spectators, 
him  to  do.  A  pedant,  in  the  usual  sense  company,  and  even  the  brigade  inspector 
of  the  term,  he  is  not ;  at  least  in  the  himself,  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh  at  the 
book  before  us.  What,  however,  we  do  little  captain's  expense ;  and  so  generally 
take  exception  to,  is  the  iterated,  reiter-  did  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous  seize  the 
ated,  and  thrice  three  thousand  times  general  mind,  that  for  six  weeks  after, 
repeated  attempt  to  catch  the  massive  you  might  have  heard  the  smallest  school- 
antithesis  of  Burke,  cage  it  in  Johnson's  boys,  as  they  went  through  the  streets, 
tumid  roll  of  reverberating  periods,  and  crying  "shoulder (inws/"  The  captain 
hang  it  out  at  the  window  to  excite  the  resigned  his  commission, 
wonderment  of  passers-by.  We  do  not  There  are  not  a  few  little  captains  in 
by  any  means  object  to  antithesis  or  to  English  and  American  literature,  to 
well-turued  and  sonorous  periods,  if  so  be  whom  tlie  reading  world  would  give  a 
that  they  come  naturally  ;  but  it  vexes  us  bounty,  if  they  also  would  resign  their 
to  the  core  when  we  encounter  imitation,  comuiissions  and  retire  into  private  life. 
It  is  neither  manly  nor  truthful,  this  In  addition  to  the  struttiuff  character 
strutting  about  witli  a  borrowed  swagger,  of  Mr.  Gilfillan's  episodes,  aside  from  the 
this  bull-frog  ox-bellowing  and  swolnng  fact  that  tiiey  usually  occupy  somewhere 
of  the  tliroat.  Bettor,  a  thousand  times  about  two-thirds  of  every  sketch,  they 
were  it,  that  the  frog  stick  to  his  more  have  a  very  singular  and  characteristic 
modest  croak  and  natural  dimensions,  peculiarity,  that  of  referring  to  the  pre- 
than  to  strive  tu  pass  for  an  animal  some  ceding  sketches  and  episodes ;  ffiving  to 
hundreds  of  scores  larger  than  himself.  the  wliole  book  the  air  of  a  child  s  "  cat's 

We  recollect  the  captain  of  a  militia  cradle,"  or  a  tangled  skein  of  sewingi- 

company,  not  a  thousand  miles  from ,  silk,  where  ever)'   thread   is  interlaced 

who,  in  our  younger  days,  used  to  wear  and  dependent — the  writer  only  knowv 
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'Wherefore— on  every  other  thread  of  the  not  be  long*  before  some  additional  facts, 

puzzling  entanglement.    The  concluding  \'ahiab1e  in  this  connection,  will  creep 

paragraph  of  the  ingenioiifl  history  of  the  over  to  his  admirers,  and  be  given  by 

**  House  that  Jack  built,"  will  give  a  tlicm  to  whomsoever  has  a  taste    for 

faint  notion  of  what  we  intend  to  convey,  scraps  biographical. 

As   we  have  said  before,  the  range  of  Whether  it  be  the  author's  youth  and 

episodical  illustration  is  remarkably  lim-  inexperience,  or  a  constitutional  want  of 

ited,  and  it  is  wonderful  with  what  dox-  discernment,  or  a  desire  to  insatiate 

terity  the  cbangA^  are  mn^  upon  a  dozen  himself  with  the  subjects  of  his  sketches 

or  two  of  names  embracea  in  less  than  who  are  now  living,  and  the  friends  and 

a  hundred  years  of  the  history  of  English  admirers  of  those  of  them  that  have 

literature.     "  The  great  French  drum-  passed  away,  we  know  not ;  but,  added 

mer,  formerly  chief  drummer  in  the  Im-  to  all  his  sins  of  style  is  another  and 

perial  Guard,"  if  he  fulfils  to  the  letter  greater  one — ^he  is  an  inveterate  «i/o- 

the  promises  of  his  delightful  programme,  gisi.    There  are  twenty-six  writers  of 

would  be  unable,  though  he  capered  almnt  various  celebrity  whose  portraits  he  has 

from  drum  to  drum  with  a  thousand  and  attempted  in  the  volume  before  us,  e\*ery 

one  drum-sticks,  to  perform  the  tithe  of  one  of  whom,  if  our  author  is  sincere,  he 

the  dexterous  evolutions  which  the  pen  regards  as  little  less  than  a  demi-god. 

of  our  author  compasses.  Now,  at  a  cursory  glance  one  would 

Until    tliis    book    appeared,  we  had  naturally  conclude  mat  in  a  schedule 

never  lieard  tlie  name  of  "  GJeorge  Gil-  embracing  some  of  the  first  British  ora- 

fillan."    Very  likely  ninetcen-twentietlis  tors  and  poets  of  tlie  last  and  present 

of  tlie   reading  public  of  these  United  century,  tnat  there  would  be  a  slight  dif- 

States  were  in  the  snmo  blissful  igno-  fcrence  between  the  manner  of  treating 

ranee.     Who  he  is,  or  what  he  was,  we  tlicm,  and  the  manner  of  treating  an  ob- 

aie  ignorant  of  at  the  present  time.    He  scure  anonymous  story-writer  in  the  rc- 

has  l^n  pleased  to  pomt  out,  in  a  casual  views  and  magazines.    Yet  these  por- 

way,  the  univorsity  at  which  he  probably  traits  are  nearly  all  of  them  sketcned 

grraduated,  leaving  it  to  his  readers  to  am  amore,  and  the  same  rose-colored 

•*  guess "  how  many  years  have  elapsed  tints  appear  upon  the  canvass,  and  the 

eince  that  interesting  evput ;  an  event,  same  gaudiness  of  gilding  on  the  frames. 

by  the  by,  which  it  would  seem,  from  All  are  heroes  in  the  eyes  of  this  hero- 

the  evidence  of  his  style,  ,is  somewhat  worshipper.     He  erects  a  pantheon,  and 

reoent      Mr.    Gilfiilan    is  evidently  a  in  the  spirit  of  religious  democracy,  so  to 

young   man,  with    the   intensive  very,  speak,  makes  all  his  gods  of  about  equal 

That  he  is  of  Scottish  blood  his  Alma  rank.    For  him  there  appears  to  be  no 

Alater  and  his  ancestral  name  l)oth  testi-  pre-eminent  deity ;  but  all  share  equal 

fy.     Whether  his  paternal  home  is  in  worship.     Jupiter  Olympus  stands  in  no 

the  Ijowlands,  or  among  the  crags  and  grander  niche  than  does  wooden  Priapus. 

fastnesses  around  the  Highland  Jochs,  If  our  author  is,  as  we  have  supposed, 

we  have  no  reliable  means  of  ascertain-  a  young  man  of  narrow  experience,  he 

ing — though  information  ^touching  this  is  in  a  mcasu  re  excusable :  if  of  middle 

particular  would,  doubtless,  aflord   his  age,  with  a    constitutional  bhirr  of  per- 

readero  a  curtain  dognx;  of  pleit^^ure,  in-  copti(m  in  his  mental  vision,  he  is  stiU  to 

asmuch    as  {leople   in   grnoral   like  to  l)c  borne  with:  but  if,  as  at  times  we 

know  all  they  can  of  every  great  man's  have  suspected  and  then  banished  the 

personal  hi:»tory.     If  this  latter  averment  suspicion   from  our  miiidn — if,  we  say, 

be  true  with  regard  to  great  men,  it  fol-  he  has  written  under  the  slightest  influ- 

lows — since  there  arc  many  gradations  once  of  the  desire  for  the  frood  will  of 

in  greatness — that  even  the  history  of  a  those  whom  he  has  attemptinl  to  sketch, 

iditSs  man  would  interest  some  one  or  we  shall  l)e  mortifiotl  that  in  the  simple 

more,  to  whom  he,  being  a  step  or  two  credulity  of  our  hearts  we  have  suflTcred 

higher  than  themselves,  seems  great  by  the  l)ook  to  pass  under  our  notice  with- 

comparison,  and  is  so,  to  all  intents  and  out  severe  condcnmation.     It  is  not  in 

purposes.  our  nature,  however,  to  give  way  to  sus- 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  minds  this  picion,  nor  to  speak  in  terms  of  severity. 

aide  the  wtitcr,  with  whom,  for  the  rea-  (hi  the  contrary,  we  are  amiable,  and 

sons  above  mentioned,  we  should  imagine  credulous  to  a  fault,  and  are  always  dis- 

the  author  of  these  sketches  would  be-  posed,  when  there  is  the  slightest  room 

come  immensely  popular.    If  so,  it  will  for  any  doubt  at  all,  to  lode  upon  tte 
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bright  side  of  things ;  nor  shall  we  de-  Jeffirey  has  never  been  a  crineing  span- 
part  from  our  natural  tendency  in  the  iel,  following  and  fawning  at  toe  heels  of 
present  instance.    Having,  in  a  ^neral  public  opinion.    He  has,  like  the  Roman 
way,  premised  thus  much,  we  will  pro-  tribune,  both  led  and  defied  it.     The 
ceed  to  a  more  particular  examination  of  works  of  Wordsworth  bid  fair  to  retain 
Mr.  GUfillan's  work,  rapidly  glancing  at  their  present  popularity  for  at  least  ahal  f 
some  few  of  the  sketches,  and  consider-  a  century  to  come ;  and  so  long  aa  they 
ing  them  in  detail,  so  far  as  the  limits  of  do,  there  is  no  danger  that  their  admiren 
our  article  will  allow.  will  forget  the  critiques  of  a  writer,  whose 
The  first  sketch  in  the  volume  is  that  bitterness  and  severity  lay  more  in  the 
of  Lord  Jeffrey,  the  celebrated  conductor  truths  they  conveyed,  than  in  any  form 
of  The  Edinburgh  Review,  and  as  such,  of  their  expression, 
more  generally  known  in  the  United  Albeit  our  sketcher  thinks  difierently. 
States,  than  as  either  a  politician  or  a  the  sphere  of  criticism  is  where  the  nund 
lawyer.    A  writer  of  more   than  ordi-  of  Jeffrey  moves  with  the  largest  frae- 
nary  abihties,  and  a  gentleman  withal,  dom.    Peculiarly  fitted,  both  by  tempe- 
whom  no  occasion  has   ever  caused  to  rament  and  cultivation,  for  this  field  of 
unbend  from  that  habitual  self-reliance  exercise,  he  enjoys  the  unrivalled  honor 
and  contemptuous   firmness    which   so  of  being,  and  of  being  called,  the  "  prince 
eminently   distinguish    him.      Notwith-  of  critics."  Neither  Hazlitt  nor  Macaoky 
standing  the  odium  which  his  earnest,  approach  him  in  this  line  of  effoit.    To 
bitter,  yet  in  the  main  truthful  attacks  be  sure  they  both  are  critics ;  but  not  in 
upon  the  poets  of  the  Lake  school,  raised  the  sense  in  which  the  title  belongs  to 
up  for  him,  he  has  been  at  all  periods,  him.    Hazlitt  was  a  subde  and  imagine 
the  idol  of  a  select  coterie  of  personal  tive   writer  of  some  wit  and  a  ceitun 
friends,  whose    numbers  have  steadily  dazzling  brilliancy ;  apt,  however,  to  en 
increased,  until  now,  in  the  decline  of  more  on  the  side  of  emotion  than  on  that 
life,  he   is  considereid  on  all  hands  as  of  a  too   refined  severity  of  thought 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  brilliant  Macaulay,  so  far  from  being  in  reiui^ 
men  who  give  such  a  lustre  to  Scottish  a  critic,  is,  always,  a  special  pleader, 
literature.  There  is  no  fairness  either  in  his  pnise 
This  first  sketch,  starting  off  at  the  or  condemnation.     Starting  from  some 
outset,  at  a  hand-gallop,  although  pos-  extraneous  prejudice  orpartizan  lesolfe, 
sessing  many  excellences,  and  develop-  his  whole  aim  is  to   accumulate  aigih 
ing  less  disti'nctiy  than  most  of  the  sue-  mcnts  on  the  side  of  his  previous  posi- 
ceSding  ones,  the  peculiar  faults  which  tion.     Jeffrey   has  never   condescended 
80  offend  us,  is,  on  many  accounts,  un-  to  this  abuse  of  criticism.     Hazlitt  was 
worthy  of  the  favor  wiUi  which  we  re-  possessed  with  a  smiling  devil  of  rather 
garded  it  in  the  first  perusal ;  not  only  good  naturcd  vanity.     He  delighted  in 
for  its   inflation   of  style,  its  flippancy  ^lie-writing ;  more  for  the  name  of  it, 
and  hollow  pretension  of  illustration  and  than  for  any  tliinjr  else ;  and  when  this 
comparison,  which  are  often  drawn  from  was  out  of  his  Jiead,  and  he  really  gave 
local  and  obscure  sources,  appreciable  loose  rein  and  natural  j)lay  to  his  niinid, 
alone  by  those  familiar  with  the  North  he  discovered  genius  a-plenty,  but  a  lack 
British  bar,  but  for  its  downright  want  of  of  that  clearness  of  mental  vision,  and 
discrimination,  and  misapprehension  of  that  strenffth  of  judgment  which  are  es- 
the  peculiar /orfe  of  the  powerful  writer  sential  to  the  great  critic.     Macaulay  is 
in  question.  possessed  with  a  dovil  of  vanity  too,  but 
It  is  not  from  any  success  in  politics,  it  is  an  ambitious  devil,  that  prides  itself 
or  any  argument  at  the  bar,  nor  from  any  on  the  power  of  argumentation,  it  matr 
decision  while  on  the  bench,  that  Lord  ters  not  how  false  or  unjust  the  concJu- 
Jeffrey's  fame  will  ultimately  rest.     It  sions  at  which  it  arrives.     Jeffrey,  on 
is   as   the    editor   of    The    Edinburgh  the  contrary,  without  the   glow  of  Hai- 
Review,  and  as  a  critic,  that  future  times  litt,  or  the  semi-antique  and  admirable 
will  know  him,  if  they  know  him  at  all ;  egotism  of  Macaulay,  has  always  surren- 
and  that  they  will  know  hun  is  as  cer-  dered  himself  to  the  guidance  of  perfect 
tain  as  the  continuance  in  English  mind  truthfulness.    What  he  has  tiiought,  he 
of  a  taste  for  acuteness,  brilliancy,  refined  has  written  without  gloss  or  per\-ersion ; 
sarcasm,  and  daring  fearlessness  of  utter-  and  you  see  in  his  efforts  tiie  efforts  of  a 
ance  ;  more  of  which  no  writer  of  the  clear,  strong,  acute,  and  brilliant  mind  ; 
present  century  has  possessed.    Francis  working  naturally,  and  for  the  Jove  of 
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'woiking;  uid  seemingly  nneonseioas  his  depth  and  originality  as  a  proee 
that  there  existed  any  one  in  the  wide  writer,  and  the  halo  of  poppy-leavea 
^^rorld  to  j;ire  it  praise.  For  snch  a  mind  which  surrounds  his  memory,  and  there 
-we  feel  instinctive  reverence ;  and  al-  would  be  little  left  of  his  poetic  celeb- 
thoQgfa  we  may  find  at  times  that  it  over-  rity.  Ihe  Hymn  at  Sunrise  in  the  Vale 
looks  tome  important  feature  of  the  of  Chamouni,  his  sweet  poem  of  Gene- 
ixrork  or  aathor  it  is  busied  with,  yet,  as  vieve.  The  Rime  qf  Ihe  Ancient  Mariner, 
"we  are  convinced  that  the  oversisbt  does  a  few  minor  pieces,  and  the  fragment  of 
not  Droceed  from  any  intellectualor  mor-  Christabel,  which,  like  Schiller's  Maiden 
al  obliquity,  we  are  satisfied,  and  still  from  Afaty  is  full  of  enigmatical  interest, 
preserve  undiminished  our  confidence  are  his  only  poems  of  any  worth.  All 
and  admiration.  which  he  has  written  beside  these,  are 
Sweeping  and  indiscriminate  as  many  but  little  better  than  so  much  trunk-lin- 
aow  deem  them,  and  triumphantly  as  the  ingor  medicine-envelope;  and,  barring 
objects  of  them  have  emerged  from  the  the  ink,  would  be  excellent  for  cigar* 
obacurity  into  which  they  were  cast,  lighting.  We  are  aware  that  his  trant- 
«ven  before  popularity  bad  fully  arisen,  lation  of  Wallemtein  possesses  great  me- 
Tet  Jeffrey's  searing  criticism  of  *'  the  rit ;  but  every  day  is  now  making  us 
Lakere,"  will  be,  we  doubt  not,  finally  better  and  better  acquainted  with  German 
accepted  by  the  world.  Southey,  already,  literature,  so  that  translations  from  it 
Iff  bq^nning  to  be  laid  on  the  shelf,  al-  have  become  a  drug. 
though  the  author  of  two  such  thrilling  The  torpedo  shocks  which  these  three 
TOems  as  Thalaba  and  The  Curse  of  writers  received  from  the  EdinhurA 
Midkama — poems  that  will  challenge  Reriew,  have  been  compared  with  the  n^ 
eomparison  with  any,  for  the  sustained  tal  blows  which  Keats  received  from  the 
flight  of  the  imagination  which  inspires  Lmvdon  Quarterly,  but  while  the  former 
tfaem.  The  trouble  with  Southey  as  a  were  subtle  and  electric,  the  latter  were 
poet  is,  that  in  these  two  poems — on  rough  and  murderous,  as  if  inflicted  by 
which  we  think  (the  whole  drift  of  gen-  the  Knotty  war-club  of  a  gigantic  savage, 
ctal  opinion  to  the  contrary,  nctwith-  Keats  was  at  times  weak,  but  his  was 
tflandine)  the  greater  portion  of  his  fame  the  weakness  of  excessive  beauty,  not 
is  founded — he  wearies  the  attention  of  a  studied  and  feeling  sentimentalism. 
hia  readers  by  an  uncouth  and  arbitrary  Koats  was  in  love  wi£  Nature  and  with 
■etre,  which  savors  too  much  of  con-  Greece ;  tho  Lakers  with  themseitts, 
tempt  for  the  taste  of  those  to  whom  his  Keats  vma  of  difiTorent  and  finer  stufiT 
poetry  is  addressed,  and  whose  good- will  than  they.  He  had  more  of  unaffected 
a  writer  should  at  first,  and  always,  en-  simplicity  and  overffewin^  sense  of  the 
<leavor  to  secure.  Wordsworth  as  sure-  delicate  and  lovely,  and  less  of  eelf-ex- 
ly,  but  more  gradually,  after  another  quar-  aggeration  and  pride  of  intellect.  While 
ter  of  a  century,  when  the  reaction  of  the  "  Lakers"  were  only  experiencing 
which  Mr.  Gilfillan  speaks  shall  have  legal  chastisement  from  the  lash  of  an 
snbsided,  will  also  peek  the  dusty  neglect  honest,  though  unpitying  functionary  of 
of  the  uppur  shelves,  or  only  be  preserved  the  literary  realm — whose  duty  it  was  to 
in  heavy  binding,  as  a  memento  of  the  clear  the  streets  of  vagrants  with  trussed- 
iklse  taste  of  a  remarkable  era  in  the  up  limbs,  scemindy  out  of  joint  and  crip- 
history  of  English  literature.  We  do  not  plod,  accompanied  by  whining  brats  that 
say  this  hastily,  nor  in  the  spirit  of  con-  Rnivel  to  excite  pity — ^Kcats  was  dying 
tradiction,  but  from  a  deliberate  convic-  from  the  assaults  of  a  highway  bully, 
tion  that  the  rage  for  softly  sentimental-  whose  only  warrant  was  tliat  of  brutish 
ism  is  even  now  subsiding.  There  are,  might,  and  whoso  finest  sensibilities  were 
indeed,  some  few  things  of  Words-  coarser  than  those  of  a  hippopotamus, 
worth's  which  will  live,  but  the  great  We  do  not  say  this  with  any  allusion  to 
msjority  of  his  poem^  must  inevitably  fall  tho  style  of  tlie  article  in  the  Quartarlyy 
into  oblivion.  Coleridge  has  a  better  which  ruined  tlie  literary  hopes  of  the 
chance  of  surviving;  inasmuch  as  there  hapless  poet;  we  refer  simply  to  tlie  in- 
is  more  of  interest  thrown  around  him  bred  coarseness  of  the  writer's  soul,  who 
as  a  poet,  by  the  contrasted  grandeur  could  thus  wantonly  assault  one  whose 
of  intellect  and  pitiable  weakness  of  whole  nature  tlirilled  and  shuddered  at 
character  which  appear  in  his  historv  as  even  the  glance  of  rudeness, 
a  man.  Take  from  him  the  fame  of  his  The  plain  truth,  with  regard  to  tliis  at- 
remarkable  powers  as  a  conversationist,  tack  on  Keats,  is,  that  he  consorted  with 
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those  who  wore  obnoxious,  on  account  of  of  Wordsworth  and  Soathey*  cooiMied 

the  boldness  of  their  heretical  opinions,  with  its  estimation  of  Shelley  and  K^ils, 

on  both  politics  and  religion,  and  as  they  some  half  century  hence,  when  its  judg- 

were  his  friends,  he  was  suspected  of  fa-  nient  of  these  poets  will  be  completed, 

voring  their  views,  and  so  must  be  im-  In  the  sketch  of  Carlyle,  our  author 

paled.     A  ruffian  was  hired  to  do  the  seems  like  an  antiquarian  traveller  in  the 

work,  and  he  did  it  well,  and  pitilessly !  East,  who  has  just  discovered  some  grand 

Many  a  time— tliis  was  in  our  earlier  old  temple,  whose  history  is  not  even 

days— have  we  shed  tears  over  the  fate  hinted  at  by  tradition,  and  whose  exis- 

of  tliis  sweet  dreamer,  the  delicate,  clas-  tence  no  other  traveller  had  even  snspect- 

sical   John  Keat^.     Ah !   what  a  rare  ed ;  and  so  capers  about  clapping   his 

ftime  it  was  that  shone  through  the  fra^  hands  and  shouting  to  the  passing  douds, 

gile  vase  of  the   U)y-poet's  attenuated  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  sketch 

frame!  The  vase  broken,  and  the  flame  iu  outlines  in  his  portfolio,  and  enter  a 

gone  out— a  fragrajico  as  of  eastern  per-  helter-skelter  description  in  his  note-book, 

fumes  remains  eternal !    Truly  didst  thou  full  of  magnilofiuent  episode  and  sublime, 

sing,  O  sweet  Endymion—  half-contradictory  comparisons.     At  first 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever."  Mr.  Carlylc  is,  "  the  truest  Din^enes  ^ 

Thou  wast  no  canting  hvpocrite,  taking  ^^^^  times*'  whose  " tub  is  towering  into 

thy  fill  of  the  goods  of  this  life,  the  while  ^^  oracle,''  and  whose  "  rugged  fiime- 

thou  condcmncst  them  in  others.    Thou  ^ords  are  fast  becoming   law .'"    Then 

livcdst  humbly,  poorly  ;  seeing  from  thy  ^^^  is  "  the  chief  interpreter  between  tfie 


With  the  loveliness  of  thy  own  soul  thou  "  ^  separate  and  independent  principality 

wert  content,  and  thou  wert  hated  for  it,  *"  ^^^  hingdoin  of  letters  ;'•  again,  "  he  tz 

hunted  to  the  death  before  thou  hadst  a  hybrid,    the"fiiam  tissue  ^  his  mind*' 

seen  thy  manhood  I    But  God  loved  thee  b«ing  "  h*miely  worsted;''  aiif  anon,  he 

if  man  did  not,  and  shed  upon  thee  with-  is  erected  into  a  huge  "  echxxiiff""  and  is 

out  stint  the  spirit  of  true  poesy.    Thou  ^^  the  prophet  of  the  age  of  fools!"  Much 

hast  gone  to  thy  immortality — to  the  pre-  *s  we  admire  the  lofty  genius  of  Thomas 

scnce  of  thy  Heavenly  Friend,  and  the  Carlyle,  we  never  dreamed  that  he  was 

company  of  "  the  pure  in  heart."    And  such  an  agglomeration  of  earth,  air,  fire, 

can  it  be  that  a  ruffian  mercenary  crush-  *nd  granite  before ;  but  we  will  accept 

ed  thy  life  away !    It  is  as  if  a  buzzard  ^^^  description  of  his  eulogist,  and  travel 

had  siain  an  angel  of  the  sun  !  pn  towards  tlie  far  off"  Beulah^"  whither 

It  is  said  that  Ix)rd  Brougham  was  the  i^  would  seem,  from  his  using  it  for  a 

brutil  writer  in  the  Quar/erhj.  constant  watchword,  Mr  Gilfiilan  is  di- 

We  agree  for  the  most  part  with  Mr.  recting  his  pilgrimage. 

Gillillan's  estimate  of  Keats  and  Shelley,  Had  we  time  or  sufficient  space,  we 

but  we  utterly  despise  the  affectation  of  should  in  this  connection  alluac  to  the 

sanctity,  and  the  pharisaical  whine  with  sketches  of  Professor  Wilson,  Thomas  De 

wliich  he  concludes  the  sketches  of  lx)th.  Quincey,  John  Foster,  Lockhart,  and  the 

Out    upon    thee!    thou    narrow    soul!  inimitable  Charles  Lamb;  and  side  bv  side 

Thinkwst  thou  because  bigots  arrogate  compare  them  with  this  greatest  of  living 

to  jud«;o  these  beautiful  spirits,  that  God  writers,  who,  bom  in  Apnandale,  has,  as 

loveth  not  the  choicest  works  of  his  crea-  ^^^-  Gilfiilan  tells  us,"  become  the  British 

tivc  .skill  ?    When  the  heavens  are  rolled  Ri^hter,'"'    There  is  enough  in  Mr.  Car- 

togothcr  as  a  scroll,  and  the  elements  ^y^©  to  admire  and  exalt,  and  enough  to 

molt  with  fervent  heat,  thou  wilt  know  condemn  and  cast  down  from  the  world's 

wl]0  of  the  race  of  man  are  most  beloved  gT^t  estimation,  to  make  a  paper  so  full 

by  the  Father  of  Spirits !  of  piquant  contrasts  and  inconsistencies 

The  great  and  distinguishing  differ-  Q^  to  prove  quite  satisfactory  to  the  read- 
en  ce  between  the  criticisms  of  Lord  Jef-  ^^  ^^  modem  criticism,  whose  palate  has 
frey,  and  those  of  others  who  aspire  to  ^^^  educated  on  spices, 
rival  him,  is  the  difference  between  ho-  Marked  with  the  same  tumidity  of  style 
nest  opinion  and  deliberate  misrepresen-  ^  the  last,  are  the  sketches  of  Robert 
tation ;  the  best  illustration  of  the  result  ^^^  Edward  Irving,  Dr.  Chalmen,  the 
of  which,  will  be  the  world's  estunation  *'  DelUf'  of  BlackwwNl,  Thomas  Aiid,  and 
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those  Of  PoHock  and  Ebcnezcr  Elliott,  kins,  and  straddling  abont  on  stilts,  he 
Our  portrait  sketcher  seems  to  snuff  the  still  has  considerable  fire  and  warmth  of 
terrible,  as  the  war-horse  the  liatUc  afar  soul,  that  lead  him  to  sympathize  with 
off,  and  rushes  on  as  precipitately  to  mix  such  as  also  exhibit  them.  If  he  is  a 
hinijcelf  in  tlie  smoke,  and  din,  and  horrid  young  man,  as  wo  have  snrmised,  both 
tamiilt  of  the  conflict.  It  would  not  be  from  his  style  and  the  riiiasi  admission  of 
m  wonderful  display  of  shrewdness,  if  wo  hi.s  preface,  this  ardor  of  temijerament, 
were  to  infer  that  Mr.  Gilfillan  is  extra-  and  love  of  natnmlness  in  others,  evinces 
ordinarily  fond  of  excitement  In  child-  the  posi^ession  of  a  good  share  of  native, 
hood,  we  used  to  be  troubled  with  a  but  still  latent  genius.  Much  discrimi- 
ni|i^ht-maro,  which,  if  he  could  experience  nation,  or  strength  of  intellect,  wo  do  not 
m  few  times,  we  think  it  would  do  him  a  accord  him,  nor,  indeed,  is  he  consistent 
▼ast  deal  of  good,  and  thrill  him  into  a  He  loves  naturalness,  tliat  is,  truthful- 
moderate  degree  of  soberness,  for  at  least  ness,  of  expression  in  others.  Tliis  is 
m  month  thereafter.  well.    If  he  likes  truthfulness  of  expres- 

Mach  as  it  vexes  us,  we  must  pass  by  sion,  he  should  also  like  that  trait  of  cha- 
nnnoticed,  the  sketehes  of  Goodwin,  and  ractcr  of  which  it  stands  as  the  index :  to 
those  of  Campbell,  Allan  Cunningham,  wit,  the  love  of  truth.  Now  a  consistent 
vid  Walter  Savage  Landor.  We  intend-  love  of  truth  would  load  one  to  trutliful 
ed,  also,  to  animadvert  on  the  coarse  fling  statement  of  facts ;  and  a  statement  of 
<mt  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  and  the  slight  facts  cannot  be  truthful,  unless  one  has 
passed  upon  Crolv,  the  author  of  Sola-  previously  examined  into  their  founda^ 
thiel,  in  the  sketch  of  Shelly.  We  are,  tion.s.  A  man  of  truth  makes  no  decide 
however,  scarcely  leaving  room  for  our  and  unqualified  assertion  without  this 
remarks  upon  the  stranmsst  {lortion  of  the  previous  investigation,  unless  betrayed 
Tolume :  namely,  the  sketch  embodying  into  a  hasty  statement  by  the  excitement 
VI  encyclope<lic  view  of  American  litera-  of  the  moment.  When  one  is  always  ex- 
tare.  But,  l)efore  we  pass  to  the  consi-  cited,  and  has  beside  a  pretty  vivid  ima- 
dcration  of  this  last,  let  us  glance  at  the  gination,  he  is  apt  to  depart  from  the 
evident  plan  and  compass  of  the  sketches  truth  everv  day  of  his  life,  in  word  of 
of  Britim  writers.  mouth.     I^his  may  be  pardoned,  however. 

Here  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  by  tiiose  wljo  know  his  |K'cultar  tempera- 
that  in  despite  of  all  the  iaults  of  style,  ment  and  character;  but  if  he  sits  down, 
and  occasional  crookedness  of  mind,  and  deliljeralely  commits  to  writing  his 
which  the  book  before  us  displays  ;  and  sUitements,  in  the  same  unqu:ilified  way, 
'although  we  have  spoken  freely  and  he  very  soon  loses  the  confidence  of 
sharply  concerning  the  matters  which  even  his  friends,  and  runs  the  risk  of  be- 
offond  us,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  re-  ing  consideretl  a  common  liar.  We  have 
cognize  a  great  facility  of  superficial  little  doubt  that  if  the  veriest  falsifier  in 
thouglit,  and  power  of  expression,  united  the  worid — wo  mean,  of  course,  one  who 
with  much  wannth  and  brilliancy,  and  does  not  warp  the  truth  from  private  en- 
ready  command  of  the  few  facts  which  mity  or  i)ersonsil interest — were  thorongh- 
it  was  the  design  of  the  book  to  embody,  ly  undcrf4t«>xl,aiid  his  truecharact(T  fairly 
It  is  certainly  a*- readable  lxx)k/' and  will  got  at,  we  should  find  that  in  his  heart 
help  to  whfle  away  many  after-dinner  there  was  as  groat  a  natunil  love  for  truth 
hours,  tliat  would  be  othen^ise  sjwnt  less  in  the  abstract,  as  in  the  heart  of  the 
profitably.  We  doubt  not  that  it  is  pass-  most  truthful — the  difirrence  betwtnm 
ably  jiopular  in  Britain,  and  that  it  may  them  ixMug,  for  the  iiio-^t  part,  tlie  differ- 
be  found  on  the  rentn»-tables  of  quite  a  ence  of  temperament, 
number  of  literary  ladies  of  thirty  and  WIkmi  Mr.  (Jilfillan  penned  his  sketrh- 
iipwanlsand  in  the  easy-rhair  of  not  a  es  of  liri^ish  anllnirs.  he  hud  all  th«»  ma- 
few  Htudy-riKMns  of  the  m'm.v.s  in  the  terials  n'ady  t«)  hisiiand,  fioatin«jahoiif  in 
vicinity  of  Kdinlioro'.  the  puhi.e  mind  ;  and  could  hardly  eseajHJ 

We'like  Mr.  (iillillan  for  one  apjiarent  st-.tin^r  fart- — if  ho  rould  not  maui;  in- 

fealure  of  his  plan,  which  was  ('vi<I«'ntly  frn-nces    from    thrm — eornrtly.      .And, 

that  of  sketrhiniT  only  thost>  writers  who,  inorroviT.  if  iu»  had  wi^hrcl  to  fnlsifv. — 

to  "  him  appeared  pos<i"!ssed  of  soiMO  earn-  v;iMc!»  is  far  frf)ni  \mr  h('li«'f. — Ik^  would 

estne.ss  of  thonrrht  and  clmraetor.     This  havi'  U»rn  restrainc-l  from  doiujr  so.  by 

shows  a  pleasant  tend(?ney  of  his  r^vn  tlio  rrficciiou,  tiiat  on<'.<*  puhlishrd.  his 

min<i;  ami  we  feel  that  iK>w<»ver  he  niav  sk 'tclu's  would  U»  iK-lore  the  rv  of  the 

be  misled  by  the  love  of  stalking  in  bus-  contem|K)raries,  acquaintances,  and  per- 
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Bonal  friends  of  the  writers  whom  he  was  the  other  sketches,  in  random  compari- 

about  to  sketch.    A  falsification  of  fact  sons,  drawn  from  the  common  store,  not 

would  be  instantly  detected,  and  marked  of  his  own  individual  thought,  but  of  that 

down  against  him.  .  Want  of  judgment  which  was  the  propertv  of  the  literary 

in  arranging  his  facts,  or  in  drawing  con-  public : — floating  as  we  have  said,  in  the 

elusions  from  them,  would  only  render  general  mind,  and  already  manufactured 

him  the  object  of  pity.    False  glitter  of  to  his  hand.     And,  now,  briefly,  let  us 

style,  or  pompous  stridings,  would  only  advert,  more  particularly,  to  the  difllerent 

excite  a  smile  of  derision.    False  state-  portions  of  this  singular  efibrt;   which, 

ments  of  fact,  however,  would  expose  him  from  its  pretended  familiarity  with  its 

to  contempt :  and  a  more  than  fool  would  theme,  is  likely  to  be  received  in  the  Brir- 

he  have  been,  to  have  thus  exposed  him-  tish  kingdom,  or  least  for  a  little  time,  as 

self,  in  a  book  written  for  the  British  mar-  embodying  a  faithful,  but,  of  course  not 

ket.    He  well  knew  that  to  show  any  elaborated  view  of  American  literature, 

want  of  truth,  or  of  information,  touching  With  a  coolness  of  assurance  peculiarly 

the  subjects  of  his  sketches,  would  have  his  own,  Mr.  Gilfillun   has  assumed  to 

been  fatal  to  him.  place  Ralph  WiUdo  Emerson  at  the  head 

Let  us  here  repeat  that  we  do  not  sus-  of  American  letters !    A  writer  whoee 

pect  him  of  even  the  slightest  desire  to  claim  to  that  distinction  is  so  slight,  that 

warp  the  truth  :  for  after  what  we  have  the  assertion  of  it,  if  made  by  any  in  this 

promised,  our  remarks,  which  follow  in  country,  would  be  so  manifestly  abeoid 

this  connection,  might  be,  possibly,  mis-  that  even  his    most   devoted  admiien 

understood.  would  shrink  from  attempting  to  sustain 

Verv  different  was  the  state  of  aflSiirs  it.    He  himself  must  have  blushed  with 
when  he  came  to  pen  the  article  on  Amer-  mortification  when  he  first  saw — ^if  he 
ican  literature.    The  environment  of  the  ever  saw— this  precious  volume.    Who 
subject  was  entirely  unlike  that  which  but  the  sapient  Geor^  Gilfillan,  would 
surrounded  his   other    sketches.    Few  have  ventured  the  thmg?     Surely  not 
American   writers   are  very  generally  even  Thomas  Carlyle ;  who  did  Mr.  Em- 
known  in  the  British  kingdom  personally,  erson  the  honor  to  superintend  the  £n- 
— ^perhaps  not  more  than  a  half  dozen,  to  a  glish  edition  of  his  essays, 
half  dozen  literary  men  in  England  or  We  readily  see  how  our  exceDent 
Scotland.    There  was  no  check,  then,  sketcher  came  thus  to  dignify  a  New 
existing  in  any  widely  extended  friend-  England  Lecturer, — ^who,  l^eide  his  lec- 
ship  or  sympathy.    A  few  uninterested  tures,  has  written  a  few  brilliant  pantheis- 
reviewers  were  all  that  could,  if  they  tic  rhapsodies,  with  the  highest  seat  in 
would,  detect  any   error  of  statement  our  literary  synagomie.  B(^  the  sketch- 
And  beside,  there  is  no  very  great  cor-  cr  and  the  sketched  were  admirers  of  the 
diality  towards  American  literature  any-  same  ereat  man ;  or,  more  properly  speak- 
where  in  Great  Britain.     Ton  to  one,  ing,  9ie  sketcher  toorshipped^  and  the 
any  tiling  that  should  depreciate,  howev-  sketched  admired,  Carlyle ;  and  he  liked 
er  unjustly,  would  be  received  with  favor,  both ;  and  whom  his  hero  liked  the  iffor- 
thcre.     We  know  that  there  are  honora-  shipper  incontinently  admired,  in  his  own 
ble  exceptions  to  this ;  but  this  is  the  heaalong  unreflecting  way.    The  reason 
general  fact.    Now  if  Mr.  Gilfillan  had  why  Carlyle  liked  Mr.  Emerson  is  easily 
omitted  the  sketch  under  present  consid-  perceived.     It  was  that  the  American 
oration,  and  published  only  those  touching  admired  him ;  and,  at  times,  afiected  his 
British  contemporaneous  literature,  we  fetyle   and   phraseology,  and,  moreover, 
should  have  conjectured,  from  these  alone,  was  a  pantheist  into  the  bargain.    The 
wliat  kind  of  an  article  would  have  been  lord  /clothes  his  servants  in  fivery ;  and 
the  one  relating  to  American  writers,  thereby  gives  outward  token  of  ms  own 
The  sujHirficialUy  which  appears  in  the  consequence.      If  the  footman  dresses 
other  sketches  would  have  led  us  to  ex-  more  gaudily  than  his  master,  it  in  no 
pect  that,  where  it  would  cost  him  any  way  detracts  from  the  masters  conse- 
labor  of  research,  or  any  taxing  of  his  quence :  only  adds  to  it 
diRcriinination,  our  author  would  run  on  The  readiness  with  which  writers  and 
afler  his  own  mad  fashion  ;  just  as  he  artists  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  to 
has,  in  point  uf  fact.    Throughout  the  ar-  even  their  humblest  imitators  and  admi- 
ticle  is  that  recklessness  of  statement,  rers,  shows  how  accurately  and  delicate- 
which,  restrained  in  one  direction,  by  the  ly  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  iruth, 
circumstances  of  the  case,  found  vent,  in  are  all  things  in  the  economy  of  human 
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iMtiire.     Even  vanity  itself  subserves  «  What!   you  look  merrily y*'  when  he 

this  ^p-eat  end.    Vanity,  in  many  instan-  says : — 

cea,  impels  jg-^ntttf  to  pablish  its  thoughts 

to  the  world:    Vanity  serves  to  give  them  "  A  fool,  a  fool !— I  met  a  fooli'the  forest* 

wideriiievalence,by  drawing  the  admirers  ^  °}°Jl«y  fool ;— a  miserable  world  !— 

ofgenlos  around  its  possessor  by  the  cords  ^^  ^  V.?  ^^^/^^  ^  ?t!  V*!?^^.     . 

of*pe«ODal  friends^Tand  Ls,  per-  Who^lj^d  him  down  and  basked  him  m  the 

chance,  one  single    new  idea  creates  a  And  railed  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 

aect  or  school ;  whose  voluntary  work  it  in  good  set  terms,—  and  yet  a  moUey  fool. 

is  to  elncidate  and  defend  it     At  any  Good  morrow,  fool,  quoth  I :   Ab  nr» 

lato   the  charm  of  numbers  renders  it  quoth  he, 

Teepectable :  and  although  the  new  idea  Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  sent  me 

ia  one  which  is  unsuited  to  its  own  times,  fortune : 

yet  history,  taking  cognizance  of   the  And  then  he  drew  a  Diai.  from  his  poke; 

sect  or  school  which  embodies  it,  trans-  And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 

mite  to  future  ages  what,  in  the  higher  ^ays.  very  wisely :  Jt  tsten  o^eloek : 

nrogress  of  the  world,  may  be  of  incScu-  ^""^^l"^'  '*^'  ^"°*^  ^'^'^^  '**  '^^^ 

laolevuue.  ..   j  .    ^i .    .     i  THs  but  an  hour  ago,  iince  it  toai  nine ; 

Mr.  Jbmerson  is  described  in  this  book  jj^d  after  an  hour  more,  'twill  be  eleven  ; 

as  being  a  ''fair-haired,    youth,  at  the  jind  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and 
time  he  visited  Carlyle  at  Craigenputtock.  ripe. 

Perhaps  he  was  "  fair-haired"  at  tlie  time  jind  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and 
of  his  visit :  or  Carlyle,  looking  through  rot, 

the  clouds  of  his  German  tobacco-pipe,  ^^'^  thereby  hangs  a  tale.    When  I  did 
thought  he  whs:  but  atany  rate  his  hair  is  hear  ,        ,      . 

Uack  enough  now ;  and  wo  hardly  think  The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 

it  could  have  had  at  twenty-seven,  much  ^y  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 

difference  of  color  from  wllat  it  now  has,  ^^""^^^f?  '*^°"^^  ^  ~  ^"*P  contempU- 

at  forty^ve.    His  face  in  speaking  is  ^nd  I  did  laugh  sans  intermission, 

descnbed  as  phosphorescent,  "  and  as  the  ^n  hour  by  his  Diai^    0  noble  fool ! 

face  €fan  angel !"   Does  good,  simple  Mr.  a  moUey  fool !— Motley's  the  only  wear.** 
Gilfillan  not  know  how  things  grow  by 

tnosmission  7    Mr.  Emerson^  features,  Not  that  the  Dial  did  not  contain  many 

when  excited,  light  up  a  little ;  just  as  beautiful  essays.    It  did.    Nor  that  Mr. 

does  the  lace  of  even  an  idiot  when  a  Emerson  is  not  a  man  of  renins.    He  is. 

transient  glow  of  momentary  intelligence  But  we  are  surprised  at  the  ignorance  of 

flashes  across  it.     Any  man's  countc-  an  author  who  has  thus  ranked  Mr.  Emer* 

nance,  when  excited  by  tlie  delivery  of  son  so  immeajiurably  above  the  position 

new,  or  beautiful,  or  interesting  tlioughts,  he  reallv  occupies, 
will     become    radiated :    although     we        We  snould  nave  found  no  fault  with 

rather  doubt  that  anything  very  particu-  Mr.  Gilfillan,  in  this  connection,  if  he 

lariy  wonderful  could  be  noticedf  in  tlie  had  given  the  pre-oniinence  of  rank  to 

Say  of  Mr.  Emerson's  features,  if  his  face  Edward  Everett,  or  William  H.  Prcscott, 

d  not  usually  appear  so  glum  and  mean-  or  Washington  Irving :  all  of  whom  have 

ingless  when  his  eyes  are  partially  closed  undi<«puted  claims    to    our    admiration, 

and  his  lips  are  at  rest.  But  instead  of  this,  Mr.  Gilfillan  has  not 

**Mr.   Emerson   has  also  founded  a  only  ])laro(l  Mr.  Emerson  in  a  ridicn- 

school  of  Transccndentalistfl,  in    New  lous  ]K)sition,  but  ignorant,  or  reckless, 

England.*'     So  ho  has:    and  no  great  Ims  eiitinMy  omittcjlnny  notice  of  such 

merit  is  it,  cither,  to  lead  a  set  of  silly  wo-  men  us  Adjims,  Ijcpare,  Bancroft,  Sparks, 

men  and  conceited  boys  into  all  manner  Story,  and  Marnhall.     Bryant,  Dana  and 

of  outlandish  offences  anil  iiLst  goixl  taste  Percival,  are  sneoringly   alluded  to,  in 

and  literary  decorum.  "The  Dial" — now  psu^sing,  and   Iiongfellow  is   not   even 

deceased — was  the  organ  of  this  new  named.     The  whole  catalocrnr  of  Ameri- 

school,  awhile  :  and  it  was  their  oracle,  can  writers  is  contnu^ted  with  the  name  of 

It  was  in  their  pockets,  and  on  their  ta-  Kmrrson^  and  a  quotation  from  Robert 

hies  :  and  from  it  they  read  aloud,  as  if  Hall  is  jised  to  class  all,  hut  this  one  **na- 

they  had  been  Persians,  and  were  reading  tice  /m/;?,"  as  "those  who  appear  to  go 

the  Zendaresta:  so  that  you  were  forci-  alK)ut  apolo^rizinfj  to  every  Ixxly  for  the  un- 

bly  reminded  of  the  answer  of  the  "  mel-  pardonable  presumption  of  being  in  the 
ancholy   Jacques"  to  the  exclamation,    world ;"  but  he  ados,  America  "  still  has 
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numbered  the  following  OTeat  names  in  If  the  editorial  coortefi^  is  extended  to  ns, 

its     intellectual      heraldry : — Eklwards,  we  will,  in  a  future  article,  descant,  some- 

Dwight,  Brockden  Brown,  Cooper,  John  what  at  length,  on  the  subject  of  Ameri- 

Neal^  Moses    Stuart,  Daniel  Webster,  can  literature  and  literary  men :  leaving 

Channing  and  Emerson !"    To  say  no-  our  author  to  enjoy  the  unenviable  dis- 

thing  of  the  contradiction, — for  contradic-  tinction  which  this    particular    sketch ' 

tions  in  this  book  are  as  plenty  as  black-  will    inevitably    give    him.      He     has 

berries, — what  a  delightful  state  of  pre-  talents :  let  him  study  truth.    We  advise 

sumptuous  ignorance  does  the  collocation  him  to  get  accustomed  to  speak  intelii- 

of  tnese  names  display !     The  veriest  gently  and  truthfully,  before  *^  girding  up 

little  urcliin  in  the  land  could  make  a  his  loins  for  some  other  more  maimke, 

more  fortunate  show  of  literary  discrimi-  more  solid,  and  strenuous  achievement." 

nation.    And  then,  too,  Moses  Stuart  is  It  irks  us  to  part  with  thee,  most  ezceU 

styled   the  *'  prince  of  American  Exi-  lent  George  Gilfillan,  but  we  have  held 

gesis" — ^which  we  will  not  now  contro-  levee  with  thee  too  long  already :  so 

vert— and  Noyes  and  Robinson,  two  as  .«  Adieu,  and  take  thy  praise  with  thee  to 
profound   oriental  scholars   as  he — not  heaven  ! 

even  hinted  at.    But  we  cannot  long-  Thy  ignominy  sleep  wiih  thee  in  the  grave, 

er  weary  the  patience  of  our  readers.  But  not  remembered  in  thy  epitaph.** 


MILL'S  LOGIC* 

This  work  was  first  published  in  Lon-  tended  notice  of  this  work,  differing  in 
don,  in  two  thick  octavo  volumes,  in  the  aim  and  in  the  method  of  its  criticism 
1843.  It  is  now  republished  in  one  large  from  any  that  we  have  yet  seen,  and 
closely  printed  octavo,  of  593  pages,  such  as  might  meet  the  wants  of  some 
We  had  feared  that  no  American  house  students  in  philosophy.  But  we  are  de- 
would  venture  upon  the  undertaking,  terred  by  various  considerations,  and 
and  for  having  done  it,  we  thank  the  among  them  is  the  fact,  that  the  limits 
publishers  most  cordially,  in  the  name  of  and  general  character  of  a  monthly  ma- 
all  poor  scholars.  The  writer  of  the  book  gazine,  seemed  to  us  to  forbid  an  article 
is  the  son  of  the  distinguished  author  of  so  severe  and  so  long  as  we  bad  pro- 
the  "  History  of  British  India,"  and  of  posed.  Yet  the  proposal  has  hindered 
the  "Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind."  us  from  giving  it  earlier  attention.  At 
He  iff  yet  a  young  man,  and  was  char-  this  rather  late  period  for  a  brief  notice, 
acterised  some  years  ago,  by  very  high  we  shall  speak  .of  the  prominent  charac- 
authority,  to  a  friend  of  ours,  as  *«  the  leristics  of  this  treatise, 
best  educated  man  of  his  age  in  Eng-  Its  aim  and  object  are  peculiar,  and  set 
land."  The  mental  power — the  reading  it  apart  as  unlike  any  other  English 
— and  the  iron  reflection  evinced  in  this  work  on  logic*  It  gives  the  science,  as 
book  are  prodigious  ;  and  the  book  itself  well  as  the  art  of  reasoning,  the  philoso- 
will  repay,  as  it  certainly  deinin.I:^,  close  phy  as  well  as  the  technics  of  logic. 
and  protracted  study.  It  wiil  be  a  fa-  The  design  is  to  explore  all  the  processes 
vorite  book  with  all  the  thinkers  of  this  in  which  the  reasoning  faculty  is  em- 
country,  to  whatever  school  in  phiioso-  ployed — 4o  classify  them,  to  show  them 
phy  they  may  pertain,  who  believe  in  in  their  order,  and  in  a  good  measure  to 
examining  the  foundations  of  their  opin-  lest  their  validity  and  soundness.  It 
ions,  and  who  rejoice  in  a  scrutinizing  does  not  aim  to  teach  the  dialectic  art 
and  closely  reasoned  "  logic."  merely,  i.  e.,  the  art  of  reasoning  so  as 

We  had  intended  to  prepare  an  e.\-  to  convince  another;  but  it  proposes  to 

*  A  Syatpm  of  Losic.  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive ;  being  a  connected  view  of  the  princi- 
ples of  evidence  and  the  method  of  Scientific  Investigation,  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    1S46. 
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Itself  the  far  higher  aim,  of  criticisine  nor  the  sonndinr  line  can  longer  strike 

the  mind  in  its  discovery  of  truth,  and  the  bottom.     We  may  congratulate  the 

to   guide  it  in  all  scientific  investiga-  students  of  intellectual  science,  who  are 

tion.    In  fulfilling  this  latter  object,  it  not  familiar  with  the  German  language, 

^esoTer  the  ground  surveyed  by  Bacon  and  even  those  who  are,  that  in  **  Whe- 

in   his  Novum  Organon.     It  seeks  to  well's  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sci- 

show  bow  the  mind  proceeds,  and  on  ences,"  nnd  "MilPs  Ix)gic,"  they  have 

'what  it  bases  its  conclusions,  in  physical  what  are  termed  the  spiritual  and  the 

philosophy,  and  in  the  moral   sciences,  empirical  systems,  ably  expounded  and 

The  field  whence,  the  illustrations  of  its  defended  by  English  writers.    Indeed,  a 

priDGiples  are  drawn,  is  of  course  bound-  very  considerable  portion  of  this  work 

leaa ;    and  the  opportunities   to  show  was  written  as  a  counterpart  or  reply  to 

how  that  true  methods  have  been  em-  Whewell's  work,  as  the  most  succet^sful 

ployed  in  the  most  splendid  discoveries  exposition  and  the  ablest  vindication  of 

in  the  physical  sciences,  are  well  nigh  the  Kantian  principles  which  has  ever 

infinite.    Of  these  the  author  has  availed  been  written  in  the  English  language, 

himself,  and  the  familiarity  and  readiness  The  two  ought  to  be  read  in  connection, 

\rith   which  he  has  pressed  them  into  that  either  may  be  thoroughly  appreciat- 

his  service  amazes  the  reader   at  the  ed,  and  fhe  student  may  have  the  means 

knowledge  of  the  writer,  and  rewards  of  understanding  and  of  adjusting  the 

him   by  the  information    which  he  re-  question  at  issue.      We  hope  that  the 

ceives.  publishers  of   Mill's   work  will  bring 

Tke  thormtghness  of  the  work  is  no-  within  the  reach  of  our  American  stu* 

ticeable.    The  Germans  complain  of  our  dents  the  work   of  Wheweil.     They 

£nglish   writers,  on  these  topics,  that  would  certainly  receive  the  thanks  of 

they  are  deficient  in  Grundlichkeit ;  but  that  not  now  inconsiderable  body  in  this 

they  would  have  no  occasion  to  bring  ihe  country,  the  poor   American    scholars, 

charge  against  Mill's  Logic.     For  if  it  is  The  established  reputation  of  Dr.  Whe- 

marked  by  any  one  feature,  it  is  by  the  well,  his  clear  and  elegant  style,  and  the 

strong  and  commanding  purpose  to  strike  popularity  of  his  opinions  with  many  of 

and  hold  to  the  bottom.    Tne  author  en-  our  countrymen,  as  well  as  the  direct  and 

deavors  to  confine  himself  to  the  appro-  confessed  value  of  the  book,  to  the  mere 

priate  province  of  logic,  as  distinguished  natural  philosopher,  would  ensure  to  it 

irooi  the  higher  metaphysics.     lie  pro-  a  sure  and  steady  sale.    To  the  cause  of 

leases  to  give  no  opinion — certainly  to  mental  science  it  is  needed  as  an  accom- 

enter  into  no  controversy — in  res]iect  to  paniment  to  this  work  of  Mill. 

the  origin   of    human    knowledge,  &c.  The  sultjert  matter  and  the  division  of 

But  he  also  seeks  to  carry  himself  and  this  work  are  worthy  a  moment^s  notice. 

his  readers  back  to  the  veriest  beginnings  It  is  divided  into  six  books,  each  of  which 

to  which   he  is  allowed  to  go,  and  ana-  is  an  extended  and  thorough  treatise  on 

lyzes  all  our  scientific  processes  into  their  a  distinct  topic.     The  first  hook  treats  of 

primordial  elements.      [n    this    respect  names  and  propositions,  nnd  aims  to  be 

the   hook   indicates  a  very  considerable  a  thorough  analysis  and  classification  of 

advance  in  the  views  of  Knglish  think-  the  subject  matter  with  which  logic  has 

«r8  and  a  deeper,  if  not  n sub- soUj  plough-  to  do.     The  book  is  fundamental  to  the 

ing,  in  their  investigations  in  intellectual  entire  treatise,  nnd  the  subjects  under  it 

suid  moral  science.  The  time  was,  when  are  handled  in  the  manner  of  athorough- 

ihe  speculations  of  Kant  were  .<>couted  going  thinker     Book  II.  treats  of  reason- 

ond  stigmatized  in  En(^Ian(i,as  dreaming  ing.     Under  this  head,  is  a  vigorous  nnd 

and  unintelligible,  and  his  attempts  to  at-  protracted  discussion  of  the  old  and  vex- 

lain  the  ultimate  laws  of  the  human  in-  ed  question,  concerning  the  nature  and 

tellect,  was  pronounced  well-nigh  Q?//>-  the  value  of  the  syllogism  in  reasoning. 

oiir.     Our  author  is  very  far  from  being  Our  author  allows  its  great  usefulness; 

zi  Kantian.     Indeed,  he  would  be  ranked  but  a.^i.serts,  and  we  think  with   trium- 

neariy  at  the  opposite  extreme.     Rut  he  ]>hant   success,  the   d(»ctrine  that  in  the 

recognizes  all  the   objects   proposed  by  discovery  of  truth,  the  process  on  which 

Kant,  as   legitimate  and   scientific,   and  our  knowledge  depends  and  with  it  our 

boldly  plunges  into  the  turbid  and  chao-  capacity  to  employ  the  syllogism,  is  that 

tic  stream,  determined  to  find  if  there  be  process,  one  or  more,  by  which  we  have 

a  fording  place,  or  at  least  to  follow  to  ])reviousIy  arrived  at  the  major  and  the 

the  farthest  point,  where  neither  the  foot  minor.  Or,  in  other  words,  he  establishes 
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and  vindicates  the  distinction  so  often  and  occasional  efibrts  of  many  writers  in 

overlooked  and  confounded  between  in-  £ngland,  and  on  the  continent.     To  the 

duction  and  deduction.     Under  this  book  students  of  natural  science,  the  work  has 

will  also  be  found,  in  chapters  v.  and  vi.,  an  especial  value,  as  it  has  for  them  an 

a  discussion  of  demonstrative  and  neces-  especial  adaptation.     We  hope  to  be  par- 

sary  truths,  which  brings  up  one  of  the  doned,  also,  for  the  suggestion,  that  it 

great  questions  in  modern  methaphysics,  has  been  quite  too  common,  if  not  almost 

whether  the  axioms   in   geometry  are  universal,  with  the  devotees  of  these 

truths  necessary  to  the  mind  and  received  sciences  in  this  country,  and  to  a  great 

by  it,  as  the  conditions  of  its  being  a  extent  in  £ngland,  to  prosecute  them  iu 

mind  at  all ;  or  whether  they  are  gene-  a  very  superficial  manner,  with  almost 

ralizations  from  experience  on  this  sub-  exclusive  reference  to  the  discovery  and 

ject.    Mr.  Wheweii  and  Mr.  Mill  take  the  classification  of  facts,  and  with  bnt 

opposite  sides.  little  recc^nition  of   the    principles  of 

Book  II  [.  treats  of  Induction,  and  is  at  science.  No  words  are  more  commonly 
once  the  longest  and  the  most  important  employed,  it  is  true,  than  the  Baconian 
book  in  the  volume.  Here  is  discussed  or  the  Inductive  system.  Laws  of  Nature, 
the  whole  subject  which  Bacon  essayed  Ultimate  Principles,  &c.,  and  yet  no 
in  his  Novum  Organon — both  the  right  phrases  seem  to  be  less  understood.  The 
method  of  interrogating  nature,  and  the  attempt  to  ascertain  their  meaninff,  and 
true  ground  on  which  we  rest  upon  our  to  test  the  grounds  of  their  reliablenesB 
conclusions  in  physical  science.  This  is  almost  uniformly  stigmatised  as  meta^ 
book  is  divided  into  twenty-five  chapters,  physics.  It  might  be  well  for  these  so- 
and  treats  of  the  profoundest  subjects  about  called,  or  rather  the  so  m/s-called  natoial 
which  philosophy  ever  ventures  to  spe-  philosopherst  to  know  that  the  logic  of 
culate,  e.  g. — Of'^  the  law  of  Universal  the  natural  sciences  is  as  severe  and  re- 
Causation — Of  the  four  methods  of  Expe-  fined  as  that  of  mental  and  moral  phi- 
rimental  Inquiry — Of  Hypotheses— -Of  losophy.  It  would  be  still  better  for 
Chance — Of  Analogy — 0/  tke  evideivce  them  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  and  the 
of  the  Law  of  Universal  Causation — Of  value  of  this  logic,  in  its  application  to 
Probable  Evidence — and  last,  though  physical  philosophy.  It  was  with  great 
not  least,  Of  the  Grounds  of  Disbelief —  delight  that  we  first  read  the  following 
under  which  is  an  examination  of  Hume's  very  striking  remarks  of  Sir  John  Her- 
doctrine  of  Miracles.  Book  IV.  is  of  schel,  in  his  introductory  address  before 
operations  subsidiary  to  Induction,  which  the  British  Association,  at  their  fifteenth 
treats  in  extenso  of  the  language  of  phi-  meeting :  **  A  great  deal  of  attention 
losophy  and  of  classification.  Book  V.  has  been  lately,  and  I  think  very  wisely, 
is  on  Fallacies.  Book  VI.  on  the  Logic  drawn  to  the  philosophy  of  science,  and 
of  the  Moral  Sciences — under  which  is  to  the  principles  of  logic,  as  founded  not 
handled  the  question  of  Liberty  and  Nc-  on  arbitrary  and  pedantic  forms,  but  on 
cessity,  and  others  of  no  less  interest.  a  careful  induction,  inquiring  into  the 

The  value  of  this  book  is  great.  No  grounds  of  human  belief,  and  the  nature 
book  can  be  prepared  on  such  subjects  and  extent  of  man's  intellectual  facuhies." 
as  these,  and  in  so  thorough  a  manner,  On  both  these  subjects,  [the  philosophy 
without  being  of  the  highest  worth,  and  logic  of  science,]  works  of  first-rate 
Whatever  may  be  the  soundness  of  its  importance  have  of  late  illustrated  the 
doctrines,  or  the  general  direction  of  its  scientific  literature  of  this  country.  On 
philosophy,  it  can  be  no  other  than  use-  the  philosophy  of  science  we  have  wil- 
ful to  every  student  in  philosophy.  This  nessed  the  production,  by  the  pen  of  a 
work,  however,  has  other  and  higher  most  distinguished  member  of  this  uni- 
merits  than  of  being  a  masterly  treatise,  versity,  [Dr.  VVhewell,]  of  a  work  so 
No  work  in  the  English  language  can  comprehensive  in  its  view,  so  vivid  in  its 
be  compared  with  it,  or  can  be  put  in  illustration, andsoright-mindedinitslead- 
place  of  it,  as  a  fresh  and  thorough  ing  directions,  that  it  seems  to  me  impos- 
"  posting  up"  of  the  newest  researches  sible  for  any  man  of  science,  be  hisparti* 
in  moral  and  intellectual  science.  It  culardepartmentof  inquiry  what  it  may, tc 
everywhere  shows  new  materials,  as  rise  from  its  perusal  without  feeling  him- 
well  as  the  skill  of  a  new  artist.  It  self  strengthened  and  invigorated  lor  his 
gathers  up,  and  arranges,  and  UvSes  for  a  own  special  pursuit,  and  placed  in  a  more 
new  advance  onward,  all  that  has  been  favorable  position  for  discovery  in  ii 
scattered  here  and  there  in  the  desultory  than  before,  as  well  as  more  competent 
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to  estimate  the  true  philosophical  valae  is  sufficiently  clear  and  precise,  easily 

«nd  import  of  any  new  views  which  may  expressing  the  thought,  and  everywhere 

open  to  him  in  its  prosecution.    *«  From  showing  tne  mastery  of  a  scholar,  over 

the  pecaliar  and  a  priori  point  of  view,  the  capacities  of  his  mother  tongue.     It 

manv  may  dissent,  and  I  own  myself  to  is  not,  however,  so  easy  to  read  as  we 

be  of  that  Domher,  &c."  *****  In  the  could  desire.     It  may  ju-ise  from  the 

other  work,  to  which  I  have  made  allu-  training  of  the  author  in  the  school  of 

eioa*  and  which,  under  the  title  of  a  Bentham,  whose  writing  are  the  most 

*  System  of  Logic,'  has  for  its  objects  to  unreadable    of   those   of  any    English 

give  a  connected  view  of  the  principles  author  living  or  dead — or  it  may  be  a 

of  evidence,  and  the  methods  ot  scientific  fancy  of  ours  that  he  has  imbibed  some 

investigation,  its  acute,  and  in  many  re-  of  the  same  hard  and  unrelieved  abstract- 

•pects,  profound  author — taking  up  an  edness  of  expression.    But  we  are  cer- 

■Jmoitt   diametrically   opposite   station,  tain  that  it  is  a  book  which  demands  at- 

and  looking  to  experience  as  the  ulti-  tention,  rather  than  one  which  invites  it, 

mate  fonn&tion  of  all  knowledge — at  and  one  to  the  perusal  of  which  must  be 

least  of  all  scientific  knowledge,  in  its  furnished  the  constant  stimulus  of  the 

flinplest  axioms,  as  well  as  in  its  most  reader's  own  effort,  rather  than  a  book 

nmote  results — has  presented  us  with  a  which  itself  awakens  and  stimulatesatten- 

▼iew  of  the  inductive  phik>sophy,  very  tion.    This  is  the  only  serious  objection 

diffident  indeed  in  its  general  aspect,  but  to  a  work  which  should  be  procured  and 

in   which,    when    carefully   examined,  read  by  ail  the  thinking  men  of  the  coun- 

most  essential  features  may  he  recog-  try.    Let  this  one  book  be  pondered  and 

nised  as  identical,  while  some  are  brought  mastered  by  all  for  whom  it  was  written, 

oat  with  salience  and  effect,  which  could  and  the  result  cannot  well  be  computed 

not  be  attained  from  the  contrary  point  in  hardening  the  intellectual  strength, 

of  sight"  and  the  maturing  of  the  national  mind. 
Tm  style  in  which  this  book  is  written 


INCIDENTS    OF    THE    REVOLUTION. 

NO.   I. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  SARATOGA. 

On  the  7th  day  of  October,  nine  and  mains  upon  the  ground  to  denote  that 
sixty  years  ago,  was  fought  the  so-called  great  struggle  of  the  Revolution.     Nei- 
Imttle  of  Saratoga.     In  passing  near  the  ther  the  camping-place,  the  line  of  pick- 
£eld  of  contest,  the  past  summer,  we  had  ets,  nor  the  battle-field,  have  left  traces 
the  curiosity  to  spend  two  or  three  hours  of  victory  or  defeat ;  the  plough  of  the 
in  examining  the  different  points  of  inter-  husbandman  has  effaced  all  the  signs  of 
cet  in  the  neighborhood,   each  one  of  warfare,  and  in  the  breeze  of  autumn 
them  made  famous  by  some  skirmish,  at-  waves  the  rich  harvest,  made  richer,  per- 
tack,  resistance,  or  defeat,  during  that  chance,  by  the  best  blood  of  the  Old 
day.  The  remains  of  the  British  fortifica-  World  and  the  New. 
tions  are  still  pointed  out,  and  can  be  easily  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  October, 
traced  through  nearly  their  whole  extent.  General  Burgoyne  began  to  move  about 
The    American   breastworks    have   not  fifteen  hundred  of  his  men  to  the  north- 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  curious  ob-  ern  extremity  of  a  low  ridge  of  land 
server  can  follow  without  difficulty  along  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
their    irregular  and    circuitous   course.  American  camp,  in  the  hope  of  beinc 
But  this  is  all,  or  nearly  all,  which  re-  able  to  advance  upon  and  turn  the  left 
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wing  of  the  American  army.    In  the  umns,  broke  and  gave  way,  leaving  the 

course  of  this  movement,  the  Indians  ground  thickly  strewed  with  the  dead 

upon  the  flank  of  the  cohimns  fell  in  with  '  and  dying. 

the  American  pickets,  whom  they  drove  In  the  mean  time.  Colonel  Morgan  had 

in,  a  large  detachment  from  the  main  body  attacked  the  British  right  wing.   Meeting 

following  in  pursuit.     It  was  here  that  their  advance  upon  favorable  eround  and 

the  first  action  of  the  day  took  place,  rushing  upon  them  impetuously  with  his 

which,  though  tending  little  to  the  uiti-  whole  force,  he  succeeded  in  throwing 

mate  result,  evinced  the  bravery,  vigor,  their  whole  line  into  confusion.  Attempt- 

and  determined  spirit  with  which  the  ing  to  charge  their  front,  they  were  met 

contest  was  to  be  waged.  by  Major  Dearborn,  who  arrived  at  that 

It  was  nearly  two  hours  past  noon  be-  moment  upon  the  field,  with  two  regi* 

fore  Greneral  Burgoyne  had  completed  his  ments  of  New  England  troops,  whose 

line-of- battle.     Major  Ackland  had  com-  fire  poured  rapidly  into  their  flank  and 

mand  of  the  left  wing,   composed  of  rear,  increased  their  constei  nation,  made 

grenadiers  and  artillery ;  Lord  Balcarras  resistance  vain,  and  forced  the  whole  line 

of  the  infantry,  composing  the  right  wing,  into  a  broken  and  rapid  flight, 

and  Generals  Phillips  and  Riedesdel,  of  'While  these  two  attacks  were  simal- 

the  British  and  German  battalions,  in  the  taneously  made  and  carried  on  upon  the 

centre.  General  Frazer  was  posted  with  right  and  left  wings  of  the  British  army, 

one  thousand  men  in  advance  of  the  General  Arnold  advanced  upon  the  cen- 

right  wing,  for  the  purpose  of  falling  tre,  composed  of  German  troops,  with 

upon  the  American  rear  when  the  attack  three  regiments  of  General    Leamed's 

had  been  made  upon  their  front.  brigade.  Arnold  had  been  suspended  from 

As  soon  as  General  Gates  had  observ-  his  command,  in  consequence  of  a  bitter 
ed  the  movements  of  the  British  troops,  quarrel  with  General  Gates,  some  days 
he  instantly  penetrated  Burgoyne's  de-  before.    Of  course  none  of  the  orders  <^ 
sign,  and  directing  Colonel  Morgan,  with  the  day  had  been  given  to  him.  His  part 
his  rifle  corps  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  to  was  a  volunteer  one;  but  it  was  well 
the  situation  and  probable  design  of  Gen-  acted.  Heading  the  troops  not  yet  brought 
eral  Frazer,  he  ordered  General  Poor  to  into  action,  he  advanced  upon  the  British 
advance  with  his  brigade  upon  Major  centre  under  cover  of  a  heavy  cannonad- 
Ackland's  division  upon  the  left.     Poor  ing  of  the  artillery,  in  the  hope  of  break- 
drew  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  ad-  ing  their  column.     After  a  sharp  and 
dressed  to  them  a  few  words  of  encour-  irregular  attack,  his  troops  were  driven 
agcment,  issued  strict  orders  not  to  fire  back,  the  Hessian  ranks  standing  firm 
until  the  ascent  of  the  hill  was  gained,  upon  their  ground.     Maddened   by  the 
and  at  half  past  two  o'clock  gave  the  failure,  he  again  formed  his  men,  and 
word  of  march.    Advancing  in  the  midst  dashing  at  their  head   upon  the  very 
of  a  thick  fire  of  grape-shot  and  musket-  bayonets  of  the  enemy,  with  his  charac- 
ry,  the  whole  body  of  his  force  pushed  teristic  impetuosity,  and  at  the  same  time 
rapidly  across  the  plain  and  up  the  hill,  pouring  upon  them  a  fire  every  shot  of 
until  having  gained  nearly  a  level  with  which  told  upon  the  crowded  columns  of 
his  opponents,  he  opened  upon  them  a  the  Hessians,  he  succeeded  in   turning 
most  destructive   fire.      For  more   than  their  line.   At  this  critical  moment,  three 
thirty  minutes,  the  contest  was  tremen-  thousand  fresh  trooj)S  under  the  command 
dous.     The  grenadiers,  under  the  imme-  of  General  Ten  Broeck,  arrived  upon  the 
diate  command  of  their  general  officers,  field,  the  attack  of  whom,  directed  by 
fought  with  unflinching  bravery,  heroic-  Arnold,  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  The 
ally  holding  their  ground  against  fearful  three  attacks  of  the  American  army  had 
odds,  while  the  New  York  and   New  each  been  successful.   The  whole  line  of 
Hampshire  troops,  inspirited  by  former  Burgoyne'sarmy  was  broken.   The  right 
success,  rushed  on,  firing  and  opening  and  ieift  wing,  finding  no  assistance  from 
from  rijyht  to  left,  and  again  forming  on  the  centre,  precipitately  retreated,  while 
the  flanks,  with  most  terrible  and  destruc-  the  latter,  overwhelmed  by  the  au.Tlliary 
tive  aim.     In  the  hottest  of  the  contest,  force  brought  against  them,  fled  lapidly 
Major    Ackland    fell    from    his    horse,  to  their  entrenchments,  hotly  pursued  by 
wounded.   This  turned  the  fortune  of  the  the  Americans. 

day.     The  p;rcnadiers,  missing  the  pres  The  battle  now  assumed  a    different 

ence  of  their  commander,  and  being  more  character.     The  British  troops,  paitially 

vigorously  pressed  by  the  advancing  col-  protected  by  their  works,  poured  a  heavy 
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mod  uninterrupted  fire  upon  the  ad  vane*  of  weaknesi^,  his  combination  of  num- 
ing  coinmns  of  the  Americans.  The  lat-  bers  at  the  places  \vhere  lie  was  least  ex- 
ter,  elated  by  success,  assailed  the  en-  pected,  his  promptitude  in  availing  him- 
trencbments  upon  every  side,  with  a  fury  self  of  the  confusion  which  followed  his 
and  determined  ardor  that  nothing  could  attacks,  and  his  brave  and  gallant  con- 
resist.  In  the  midst  of  this  dreadful  duct  in  ever}' encounter,  were  at  the  time 
scene  of  carnage,  Arnold  was  pre-emi-  fully  acknowledged.  It  was  for  his  hc- 
nenL  Finding  the  attack  upon  the  en-  roic  services  on  this  day  that  he  was  pro- 
trencbments  likely  to  be  protracted,  he  moted  to  his  command,  and  though  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  ot  a  portion  of  afterwards  proved  himself  a  traitor,  and 
one  of  the  brigades,  and  dabbing  with  bears  justly  among  posterity  a  traitor's 
the  ferocity  of  a  tiger  into  the  camp  of  name,  history  cannot  fail  to  award  him 
Lord  Baicarras,  upon  the  fixed  bayonets  the  reputation  of  a  sagacious  captain, 
of  the  soldiers,  he  drove  them  complete-  and  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier. 
ly  from  their  ground.  Augmenting  his*  It  was  in  this  battle  of  October  7th 
forces  from  Gen.  Root's  division,  he  then  that  General  Frazer  lost  his  life.  We 
g^ve  orders  to  advance  upon  the  extreme  know  of  no  incident  of  the  war  of  the 
right,  where  the  Hessians  were  encamp-  Revolution  more  touching  than  this.  He 
ed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Brey-  was  the  idol  of  the  British  army.  Brave, 
man.  Still  advancing  in  pen«on  before  generous,  noble,  gifted  with  rare  powers 
the  columns  and  exposing  himself  in  the  of  intellect,  and  endowed  with  as  manly 
thickest  of  the  fight,  he  bore  down  with  and  gentle  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  man's 
Trresistittle  impetuosity  upon  the  breast-  bosom — slo w, judicious, cautious,  reserv- 
ivorks,  driving  the  men  from  their  guns,  ed,  and  yet  in  battle  impulsive,  energetic 
dashing  tjirough  every  obstacle,  and  by  and  impetuous  to  a  degree  equalled  by 
the  very  iury  of  his  onset  bearing  down  none  in  command — he  gained,  as  he  de- 
every  resistance.  In  a  few  minutes  from  served,  both  in  counsel  and  in  action,  an 
the  commencement  of  the  attack  the  pro-  influence  throughout  the  whole  army  im« 
▼inrialists  had  been  driven  from  their  measurably  beyond  any  other.  Next  to 
guns,  the  Hessian  flank  uncovered,  the  General  Burgoyne — perhaps  we  might 
whole  line  assailed,  broken  and  driven  not  even  except  him — there  was  no  maa 
from  their  ground,  their  gallant  com-  in  that  expedition  whose  loss  would 
mander  mortally  wounded,  and  all  their  have  been  so  deeply  felt.  In  the  early 
tents,  baggage,  and  artillery  in  possession  part  of  the  engagement  he  was  observed 
of  the  victors.  It  was  here  that  Arnold  on  one  side  to  be  mounted  upon  a  gray 
received  his  wound.  While  rushing  in-  horse,  actively  engaged  throughout  the 
to  the  sally-port,  he  was  shot  through  whole  line  in  encouraging  his  men,  and 
the  leg  and  bis  horse  fell  dead  under  him.  often  exposing  himself  in  the  thickest  of 
The  success  of  the  assault,  however,  was  the  contest.  Arnold,  noticing  his  activi- 
complete,  the  day  belonged  to  the  Amer-  ty,  and  knowing  the  imporiance  of  his 
jcans,  and  the  fate  of  the  great  expedi-  life  to  the  British  army,  rode  rapidly 
tion  of  General  Burgoyne  irrevocably  down  to  Colonel  Morgan's  detachment, 
sealed.  and  suggested  the  necessity  of  picking 
Nothing  can  be  gained  by  doing  in  jus-  him  otV  by  a  rifle  shot.  Moigan  at 
tice  to  the  memory  of  even  Benedict  Ar-  first  objected,  but  the  he<it  of  the  contest 
noid.  No  braver  man  than  he  ever  drew  and  doubt  of  how  the  day  would  turn, 
ft  word  from  scabbard.  General  Gates  has  enforced  Arnold's  advice,  and  Timothy 
received  the  glory  of  the  noithern  cam-  Murphy,  with  two  others  of  the  sharp- 
paign  of  1777.  To  him  the  glory  un-  shooters,  was  deputed  to  doit.  Almost 
doubtedly  belongs.  But  the  victory  of  instantly  a  ball  was  observed  to  cut  the 
the  7th  of  October  was  mainly  achieved  crouper  of  General  Frazer*s  saddle,  and 
by  Arnold.  He  was  the  highest  officer  another  immediately  followed  grazing  his 
in  actual  service  on  the  field  during  the  horse's  mane.  An  aid,  who  stooil  by, 
whole  day.  His  various  attacks  upon  said,  "  You  are  evidently  singled  out  by 
the  enemy  were  each  one  successful,  the  enemy's  sharp<>hooters.  Had  you 
His  personal  courage,  always  undoubted,  not  better  go  to  the  rear  ?"  General  Pra- 
was  never  more  clearly  exhibited.  His  zer  replied,  "Not  from  my  duty."  A  mo- 
presence  at  the  head  of  the  troops  in-  ment  after  he  fell  from  his  horse,  mortal- 
spirited  them  to  bear  down  every  obsta-  ly  wounded.  The  interesting  narrative 
cle.  His  penetration  of  the  designs  of  of  the  Baroness  de  Riedesdel,  now  un* 
the  enemy*  his  knowledge  of  their  points  happily  well  nigh  forgotten,  so  well  fUls 
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up  the  story  that  we  copy  from  it  in  ex»  thing  was  going  yery  bad — ^that  she  imii 

tenso.  keep  herself  in  readiness  to  lesTe  th 

She  was  at  breakfast  with  her  hns-  place,  but  not  to  mention  it  to  any  onf 

band,  and  heard  that  something  was  in-  She  made  the  pretence  that  she  wobI 

tended.    On  the  same  day  she  expected  move  into  her  new  house  the  next  men 

Generals  Burgoyne,  Phillips,  and  Frazer,  ing,  and  had  every  thing  packed  u 

to  dine  with  her.    She  saw  a  great  move-  ready. 

ment  among  the  troops,  and  inquired  the  Lady  Harriet  Ackland  had  a  tent  m 

cause ;  her  husband  told  her  it  was  mere-  far  from  her  house;  in  this  she  slept* an 

ly  a  recoanoisance,  which  gave  her  no  the  rest  of  the  day  she  was  in  the  camp 

concern,  as  it  often   happened.      She  All  of  a  sudden  a  man  came  to  tell  h< 

walked  out  of  the  house  and  met  several  that  her  husband  was  mortally  wonnde 

Indians  in  their  war  dresses,  with  guns  and  taken  prisoner.    On  hearing  this  sfa 

in  their  hands.     When  she  asked  them  became  very   miserable ;   the   BaroDCi 

where  they  were  going,  they  cried  out  'comforted  her  by  telline  her  the  wono 

**  War,  war,**  (meaning  they  were  going  was  only  slight,  and  at  the  same  time  ai 

to  battle).     This  Ailed  her  with  appre-  vised  her  to  go  over  to  her  husband,  1 

hension,  and  she  scarcely  got  home  be-  do  which  she  would  certainly  obtain  pei 

fore  she  heard  reports  of  cannon  and  mission,  and  then  she  could  attend  to  hii 

musketry,  which  grew  louder  by  degrees  herself.     She  was  a  charming  womai 

till  at  last  the  noise  became  excessive,  and  very  fond  of  him.      The  Baronei 

About  four  o*cIock  in  the  afternoon,  in-  spent  much  of  the  night  in  comfortin 

stead  of  the  guests  whom  she  expected,  her,  and  then  went  again  to  her  chiidre 

General  Frazer  was  brought  on  a  litter  whom  she  put  to  bed.     She  could  not  g 

mortally  wounded.      The   table  which  to  sleep,  as  she  had  General  Frazer  an 

was  already  set,  was  instantly  removed  all  the  other  wounded  gentlemen  in  hi 

and  a   bed  placed  in  its  stead  for  the  room,  and  she  was  sadly  afraid  her  chi 

wounded  general.     She  sat  trembling  in  dren  would  awake,  and  by  their  eryin 

a  corner ;  the  noise  grew  louder,  and  the  disturb  the  dying  man  in  his  last  mc 

alarm  increased;  the  thought  that  her  men  ts,  who  often  addressed  her  and  ape 

husband  might  perhaps  be  brought  in  logized  **  for  the  trouble  he  gate  her, 

wounded  in  the  same  way,  was  terrible  About  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  wi 

to  her,  and  distressed  her  exceedingly,  told  he  could  not  hold  out  much  longe 

General  Frazer  said  to  the  surgeon, "  tell  She  had  desired  to  be  informed  of  th 

me  if  my  wound  is  mortal ;  do  not  flatter  near  approach  of  this  sad  crisis,  and  eh 

m?.r     The  ball  had  passed  through  his  then  wrapped  up  her  children  in  the 

body,  and  unhappily  for  the  General,  he  clothes,  and  went  with  them  into  th 

had  eaten  a  very  hearty  breakfast,  by  room  below.     About  8  o'clock  in  tb 

which  the  stomach  was  di.stended,  and  morning  he  died.     After  he  was  laid  oi: 

the  ball,  as  the  surgeon  said,  had  passed  and  his  corpse  wrapped   up  in  a  shee 

through  it.      She  heard  him  often  ex-  she  came  again  into  the  room,  and  ha 

claim  with  a  sigh,  **0h  !  fatal  ambition  !  this  horrible  sight  before  her  the  who! 

Poor  Grcneral  Burgoyne !     Oh!  my  poor  day;   and    to  add   to  this   melanchol 

wife  !"    lie  was  asked  if  he  had  any  re-  scene,  almost  every  moment  some  office 

quest  to  make  ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  of   her  acquaintance    was    brought  i 

if  General  Burgoyne  would  permit  it,  he  wounded.     The  cannonade  commence 

should  like  to  be  buried  at  six  o'clock  again  ;  a  retreat  was  spoken  of,  but  nc 

in  the  evening  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  a  the   smallest  motion  was  made  toward 

redoubt  which  had  been  built  there.     She  it.    About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  sh 

says  she  did  not  know  which   way  to  saw  the  house  which  had  just  been  bai 

turn — all  the  other  rooms  were  full  of  for  her  in  flames,  and  the  enemy  was  noi 

sick.     Towards  evening  she  saw  her  hus-  not  far  olF.      General   Burgoyne  woul 

band  coming;  then  she  forgot  all  her  sor-  not  refuse  the  last  request   of  Genen 

rows,  and  thanked  God  that  he  was  spar-  Frazer,  though,  by  his  acceding,  an  ur 

ed  to  her.     He  eat  in  great  haste  with  necessary   delay    was    occasioned,    b 

her,    and   his  aid-de-camp,  behind   the  which  the  inconvenience  of  the  arm 

house.      She   had  been   told   that  they  was  much  increased.      At  6  o*clock  tb 

had  the  advantage  of  the  enemy,  but  the  corpse  was  brought  out,  and  she  saw  a 

sorrowful  faces  she  beheld  told  a  differ-  the  generals  attend  it  to  the  hil! ;  lb 

ent  tale,  and  before  her  husband  went  chaplain,  Mr.  Brudenel,  performed  tb 

away  he  took  her  one  side  and  said  every  funeral  service,  rendered  unusually  so 
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lemn  and  awfal,  from  its  being  accom-  dyne's  expedition,  was  the  wife  of  Ma* 

panied.by  constant  peals  from  the  Ame-  jor  Ackland.     She  is  represented  to  hare 

man  artillery.    Matfiy  cannon  balls  flew  been    beautiful,   accomplished,  and    of 

dose  by  her,  but  she  had  her  eyes  di-  great  simplicity  and  gentleness  of  man- 

rected  towards  the  hill,  where  her  bus-  ner  and  •  neart.     Her  narrative  of  the 

band  was  standing  amid  the  fire  of  the  campaign  shows  her  to  have  been  a  good 

Araericans,  and  of  course  she  could  not  scholar,  and  a  wiiter  of  much  vivacity 

think  of  her  own  danger.     She  says,  and  cleverness.     Upon  learning  that  her 

General  Gates  afterwards  said  that  if  he  husband  was  wounded  and  a  priM)ner> 

*■  had  known  it  had  been  a  funeral,  he  she  requested  a  pass  from  General  Bur- 

wooid  not  have  permitted  it  to  be  fired  goyne  to  go  over  to  the  enemy  and  take 

on.**  care  of  him.      Burgoyne  was  astonished 

General  Burgoyne,  in  the  simple  and  at  the  request^  but  knew  not  how  to  re- 

beantffnl  style  which  characterizes  all  his  fuse  it.    Accompanied  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bru- 

dispatches,  thus  speaks  of  this  burial-  denel,  the  chaplain  of  the  army,  her  bus*, 

scene:  band's   valet,  and  Sarah   Pollard,    her 

"The  ince«»Dt  cannonade  during  the  waiting-maid,  she  started  in  an  open  boat 

sdcmnity,  the  steady  attitude  and  unalter-  during  a  violent  storm  of  wind,  and  pro- 

cd  voice  with  which  the  chaplain  offici-  ceeded  the  whole  distance  exposed  to  its 

ated,  though  frequently  covered  with  dust,  fury  through  the   night.      She  arrived 

which  the  shot  threw  up  on  all  sidei  of  safely  within  the  lines  of  the  American 

him ;  the  mute  but  expressive  mixture  of  army,  and  was  immediately  conducted  to 

sensibility    and   indignation   upon  every  her  husband's  quarters, 

ooantenmnce;    these  objects  will  remain  xhe  letter  of  General   Burgoyne  to 

tm  the  last  of  life  upon  the  mind  of  every  General  Gates,  which  follows,  has  been 

man  who  was  present.   The  growing  dark-  f^quently  remarked  upon  as  admirable 

S:k:?t1h^r:ctrT:fi:t  tn^j}^  fo-ts  felfcity  of  style  aSS  great  propriety 

would  make  one  of  the  finest  subjects  for  oi  expression,  considering  the  circum- 

tiM  pencil  of  a  master,  that  the  field  ever  stances  under  which  it  was  written  : 
azhibited.     To  the  canvass  and  to  the 

faithful  page  of  a  more  important  histori-  «« Sia— Lady  Harriet  Ackland,  a  lady  of 

an*  gallant  friend,  1  consign  thy  memory,  the  first  distinction  of  family,  rank,  and 

There  may  thy  talents,  thy  manly  virtues,  personal  virtues,  is  under  such  conorrn  on 

their  progress,  and  their  period,  find  due  account  of  Major  Ackland,  her  husband, 

distinction,  and  long  may  they  survive  af-  wounded, and  a  prisoner  in  your  handH,  that 

Isr  the  frail  record  of  my  pen  shall  be  for-  i  cannot  refuse  ner  request  to  commit  her 

gotten.**  to  your  protection.     Whatever  general  im- 

Scarcely  less  touching  in  tender  inter-  Pjopriety  there  may  be  in  persons  in  my 

hMivvi/  j^Do  *>/«*.      B      K^ui^^A    «K»  Situation  and  yours  to  solicit  favors,  I  can- 

«".^«  A«  «^°'y  ?{  Liwly^ Ackland,  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  uncommon  perseverance  in 

Wife  of  Major  Ackland  who  fell  wound-  ^^^^y  f^^j^le  grace  and  exaltation  of  char- 

ed  during  General  Root's  atUck  upon  ^cter  of  this  lady,  and  her  very  hard  for- 

the  right  wing  of  the  British  army.     In  tunc  without  testifying  that  your  aiten- 

tbe  rapid  retreat  of  the  British  forces  tions  to  her  will  lay  me  under  obligations. 

from  the  field,  he  was  left  behind.    One  *<  I  am,  sir,  your  ob't  serv't, 

of  General  Gates'  aids,  Wilkinson,  riding  "  J.  Bubgoy.ne." 
rapidly  after  the  flying  foe,  heard  a  cry 

at  his  side,  •♦  Protect  me,  for  God's  sake.  Major  Ackland  was  removed  to  New 

from  that  boy  r     Reining  up  his  horse,  York,   where    he    recovered    from    his 

he  saw  an  officer,  wounded,  lying  in  an  wounds.    While  a  prisoner  in  the  city, 

angle  of  a  worm  fence,  and  apparently  his  high  moral  rectitude  and  deep  sensi- 

unable  to  move.     Just  on  the  other  side  bility  gained  for  him  many  friends.     No 

stood  a  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  man  during  the  war  did  more  than  he  to 

old,  raising  his  gun  with  the  intention  alleviate  the  suflerings  of  tlie  American 

of  shooting  the  wounded  man.     He  im-  prisoners.  His  death  was  tragical  and  sad. 

mediately  sprang  from  his  horse  over  the  At  a  dinner  table  whore  he  was  present, 

fence,  knocked  up  the  boy's  musket,  and  after  his  exchange,  the  courage  of  the 

tipon  learning  the  name. of  his  prisoner,  Americans  was  called  in  question.  Major 

had  him   immediately  conveyed  lo  his  Ackland  defended  them.     Some  pergonal 

own  quarters.  allusion  was  made  in  reply,  to  which  he 

Among  the  ladies  who  had  accompa-  gave  the  lie.    A  meeting  followeil,  in 

nied  their  husbands  upon  General  Bur-  which  he  was  shot  through  the  head. 
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Lady  Harriet  lost  her  senses,  and  con-  goyne  and  Phillips.  General  Bnrgoyne  said 
linued  deranged  two  years ;  after  which  to  her :  *  You  can  now  be  quite  tt^e  from 
she  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brudenel,  the*  apprehension  of  danger.*  She  replied  that 
same  gentleman  who  had  accompanied  ?^e  should  indeed  be  reprehensible,  if  she 
her  from  the  camp  of  Burgoyne  to  that  ^^^^  any  anxiety  ^hen  their  General  felt 
of  General  Gates,  when  in  pursuit  of  her  ^°  ner^f  ^jZ  °°  '"  ^''  ^ 
wounded  husband.  ^.  ,  ,  "  The  gentleman  who  received  her,  she 
We  cannot  better  close  this  desultory  g^ys,  with  so  much  kindness,  came  and  said 
sketch,  than  by  another  quotation  from  to  her:  *  You  may  find  it  embarrassing  to 
the  very  clever  narrative  of  the  Baroness  be  the  only  lady  in  such  a  large  company 
de  Kiedesdel.  We  should  be  glad  to  of  gentlemen;  will  you  come,  with  your 
see  her  whole  work  republished  in  this  children,  to  my  tent,  and  partake  of  a 
country,  where  it  has  Jong  been  out  of  frugal  dinner,  oflTered  with  the  best  will  ?' 
print.  As  a  spirited  and  vivid  sketch  of  the  '  Jy  the  kindnew  you  show  to  me.' return- 
incidents  of  that  unfortunate  campaign,  i^  «^«» '  ??"  '"^"^u-S^  ^"^  believe  that  you 

„i .  ^„u:^i,  «,j„,««o  K«««  K^«  i»r:tfAi>  have  a  wife  and  children/    He  informed 

about  which  volumes  have  been  written ,  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^j  Schuvler.   He  re- 

It  has  no  equa  It  givesalso  a  belter  in-  j^^  ^er,  she  says,  with  smiked  tongue, 
sight  to  camp  life  than  we  have  elsewhere  ^hich  were  excellent,  with  beef-steaks, 
seen.  Free  from  the  prejudice  with  which  potatoes,  fresh  butter  and  bre«d.  Never 
an  English  woman  of  that  day  would  did  a  dinner,  she  «yr,  give  so  much  plea- 
have  regarded  things  on  this  side  of  the  sure  as  this.  She'  was  easy,  after  many 
water,  full  of  the  home  affections  which  months  of  anxiety  i  and  there  was  the  same 
a  German  woman  brings  from  Faderland  happy  change  in  those  around  her.  That 
and  rears  in  the  little  nursery  which  she  her  husband  was  out  of  danger,  was  a  still 
will  make  wherever  she  sojourns,— gen-  §F®»ter  cause  of  joy  to  her.  After  their 
erous  in  her  feelings  towards  friends  and  **»""jr'  General  Schuyler  begged  her  to 
*«^«  i««;r,«  »A,r^r.*,,^^  «,««!,  K„*  h—  V^Y  him  a  visit  at  his  house,  near  Albany, 
foes-loving  adventure  much,  but  her  ^^^^^  ^^          ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Burgoyie 

husband  and  children  more--alway8  con-  ^^^^^  ^j^  ^,^  ^is  guest.    She  sent  to  ask 

templalive,  but  never  sad— hopeful  even  ^gr  husband's  directions,  who  advised  her 

to  the  last,  and  joyous  in  every  new  to  accept  the  invitation.    As  they  wer« 

prospect  before  her— possessing  virtue  two  day's  journey  from  Albany,  and  it  was 

without  censoriousness and  chastity  with-  now  near  five  o>*clock  in  the  afternoon* 

out  prudery— she  was  the  woman  aroon^  General  Schuyler  wished  her  to  reach  on 

a  thousand  whom  the  wise  King  of  Israel  that  day  a  place  distant  about  three  hour's 

lamented  he  could  not  find.  ^'*^^'    ^^  carried  his  civilities  so  far  as  to 

solicit  a  well-bred  French  officer  to  accom- 

♦*  On  the  17th  of  October,  the  capitula-  pany  her  on  the  first  part  of  her   jour- 

tion  was  carried  into  efi'ect.   The  Generals  ney. 

waited  upon  the  American  General,  Gates,  "  On  the  next  day  they  reached  Albany, 
and  the  troops  surrendered  themselves  pris-  where  they  so  often  wished  themselves. 
oners  of  war,  and  laid  down  (heir  arms.  But  they  did  not  enter  that  city,  as  they 
The  time  had  now  come  for  the  good  hoped  they  should,  with  a  victorious  army. 
woman  who  had  risked  her  life  to  supply  The  reception,  however,  which  they  met 
them  with  water,  to  receive  the  reward  of  from  General  Schuyler,  his  wife  and 
her  services.  Each  of  them  threw  a  hand-  daughters,  was  not  like  the  reception  of 
full  of  money  into  her  apron,  and  she  thus  enemies,  but  of  the  most  intimate  friends. 
received  more  than  twenty  guineas.  At  They  loaded  them,  she  says,  with  kind- 
such  a  moment,  at  least,  if  at  no  other,  the  ness ;  and  they  behaved  in  the  same  man- 
heart  easily  overflows  with  gratitude.  ner  towards  General  Burgoyne,  though  he 

**  When  the  Baroness  drew  near  the  tents,  had  ordered  their  splendid  establishment 
a  good-looking  man,  she  says,  advanced  to-  to  be  burnt,  and  witnout  any  necessity,  m 
wards  her,  and  helped  the  children  from  it  was  said.  But  all  their  actions  proved, 
the  calash,  and  kissed  and  caressed  them ;  that  at  the  sight  of  the  misfortunes  of  oth- 
he  then  offered  her  his  arm,  and  tears  ers,  they  quickly  forgot  their  own.  Gen- 
trembled  in  her  eyes.  *  You  tremble,'  said  eral  Burgoyne  was  so  much  afil^ted  by  this 
he ;  *  do  not  be  alarmed,  I  pray  you.'  generous  deportment,  that  be  said  to  Gen- 
*  Sir,'  cried  she,  <a  countenance  so  ex-  eral  Schuyler:  *  You  are  too  kind  to  me 
pre^sive  of  benevolence,  and  kindness  who  have  done  you  so  much  injury.' '  Such 
which  you  evinced  towards  my  children,  is  the  fate  of  war,'  replied  he.  '  Let  us 
are  sufficient  to  dispel  all  apprehensions.'  not  dwell  on  this  subject'  The  BaroneM 
He  then  ushered  her  into  the  tent  of  Gen-  remained  three  days  with  that  excellent 
eral  Gates,  whom  she  found  engaged  in  family,  and  they  seemed  to  regret  her  dt* 
fk-iendly  conversation  with  Generals  Bar-  parture." 
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TO    ELIRIA 

Creature  of  the  elements 
Kindled  to  a  sense  divine, 
Of  a  beinff  mUd,  intense, 
Tremuloasly  fine. 
Yet  with  serions  brightness  on  thee,  and  a  soft  snrprisM  air, 
As  of  (me  serenely  wondering  at  a  world  of  things  so  fair ! 

Scarce  we  can  remember  thee 

Not  a  part  of  all  that  i%— 
So  encomnassing  and  free 
Flows  tny  radiant  bliss  ; 
like  the  influence  of  the  sunlight  or  the  suUly  flowing  wind. 
Which  for  unregaided  seasons  sweetly  hath  imbued  the  mind. 

m. 

Briffht  and  solemn  are  thy  dreams ; 

Sounding  b^ts  thy  sinless  heart ; 
Where  thy  morning  presence  gleams 
Shadows  all  depart : — 
Stars  above  thee,  winds  around  thee,  waters  by  thee,  happy  be,- 
Floats  thy  spirit,  like  the  halcyon,  on  contentment's  silent  sea. 

IV. 

When  then  walk'st  amonff  the  flowers. 

Fairer,  sweeter,  purer  t£ey— ^ 
And  thy  playing  with  the  Hours 
Makes  more  glad  the  day : 
Then  the  realm  of  sunliffht  fadeth,  twilight  misteth  wood  and  lea, 
Come  the  starbeams  swilt  and  stilly — but  the  silence  breathes  of  thee. 

V. 

Yet  we  gaze  into  thine  eyes 

In  the  hours  of  grief  or  mirth. 
And  we  mark  that  soft  surprise 
Which  is  not  of  earth ! 
Through  whatever  scenes  or  stillness,  gliding  fffntly,  bright  and  slow, 
Memones  sudden,  strange,  uncertain,  seem  to  flit  across  thy  brvw. 

▼T. 

And  thou  lookest  quickly  round 

Skies  and  earth  with  gentle  start, 
Till  we  feel,  without  a  sound, 
Thee  and  tliem  depart : 
By  the  cloud,  the  wind,  the  streamlet,  fear  we  thou  wilt  pass  from  sight, 
In  some  smile  or  breath  of  Nature  wrapt  into  the  embracing  light ! 

VIL 

Well  we  know  thy  place  is  Heaven — 

But  because  we  love  thee  so. 
We  with  sins  yet  unforgiven 
Cannot  let  thee  go ! 
Stay  a  little  !  be  thy  presence  yet  a  Httlo  longer  here. 
That  thy  beauty  and  thy  pureness  make  us  of  thy  natal  sphere ! 

Eabldht. 
^t)L,  v.— no.  IT.  27 
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TRADITIONS    AND    SUPERSTITIONS.— NO.   IV. 

BY    MBS.    ELLET. 

rUbezahl. 

"jCome  I'Araba  Fenice* 

Che  ci  sia ognun  lo  dice, 

Dove  Bia nesaun  lo  sa." — Metatkuio, 

*•  Shapeless  sights  come  wandering  by — 
The  ghastly  people  of  the  realm  of  dream.'*— 

PrometheuB  Unbotmd. 

The  legend  of  Rubezahl,  the  Robin  kingdom  and  shun  the  upper  world.    At 

Goodfellow  of  the  Germans,  has  afforded  last  the  old  desire  returned  upon  him,  and 

material  for   many  popular   tales   and  he  could  no  longer  withstand  the  wuh 

poems.    The  best  known  of  these  is  that  to  visit  regions  lighted  by  the  sun. 

of  Musaus,  in  his  <«  Volksmahrchen  ,***  **  I  must  go  up !"  he  said  to  his  friendt. 

Wenzel  has  it  also  in  his  Legends  of  the  **  Work  for  me,  meanwhile  ;  for  I  shtll 

Riesengebirge;  and  the  **  Book  of  Rube-  soon  return." 

zahl,"  and  a  dramatic  tale  founded  on  the  A  moment  after,  and  he  stood  on  Um 
same  tradition,  have  found  no  little  favor  highest  point  of  the  Riesengebirge,  look- 
in  their  own  land,  though  they  have  ing  down  on  the  varied  and  cheerfol 
never  reached  this  country.  A  sketch  of  scene  of  human  life.  At  the  first  glimpse 
some  few  of  the  superstitions  current,  of  the  sun  he  was  nearly  blinded  ;  out 
respecting  this  mountain  spirit,  may  not  he  soon  became  accustomed  to  the  rayi, 
he  unacceptable.  and  was  able  to  gaze  at  it  undazzled. 

The  ancient  spirit,  so  says  the  legend.  Thence  he  descended  from  the  lonely 

to  whom  God  at  the  creation  gave  the  height,  invisible  to  the  eyes  of  men,  to 

sovereignty  of  the  Riesengebirge,  (giant  observe  more  closely  the  race  which  his 

mountains,)  saw  at  last  that  the  hour  father  had  assured  him,  were  dangerous 

was  come  in  which  he  must  depart  from  even  to  more  powerful  spirits, 

his  kingdom,  and  experience  the  change  He  halted  in  a  beautiful  vale  at  the  foot 

to  which  all  created  beings  are  subject,  of  the  mountains.     It  was  spring-time, 

and  which  among  mortals  is  called  death,  the  odor  of  flowers  filled  the  air;  the 

He  called  his  son  to  his  presence,  and  hum  of  insects  mingled  with  the  rustling 

gave  him  his  parting  counsel  to  abide  by  of  boughs,  stirred  by  the  morning  breeze, 

his  precepts,  and  show  himself  worthy  The  spirit  sighed — he  had  never  felt  so 

to  rule  over  the  race  of  gnomes.  happy  ; — and  yet  he  felt  there  was  6ome- 

**  And  forasmuch  as  I  know,*'  con-  thing  wanting, 

tinned  the  spirit,  **  that  thou  hast  an  in-  The  rustling  among  the  bushes  on  one 

clination  after  companionship  with  men,  side   grew    louder ;    the   boughs    were 

I  warn  thee  to  shun  them!     They  are  parted,  and  a  maiden  came  forth,  of  such 

false  as  the  serpent  that  beguiled  their  wondrous  beauty  that  the  spirit  knew 

first  mother;  and  will  repay  thy  kindness  not  at  first  if  she  were  a  child  of  earth 

with  ingratitude.     Avoid  them !"    Once  or  an  angel.     It  was  Livia,  the  daughter 

more  he  embraced  his  son,  bade  farewell  of  Prince  Barzanuph,  who  at  that  time 

to  the  gnomes  who  surrounded  them,  and  reigned  over  a  part  of  Silesia, 

disappeared  from  their  midst.  The  companions  of  the  princess,  love- 

The  son  mourned  sincerely  for  his  ly  girls  also,  joined  her,  and  they  sang 
father;  but  all  mourning  must  have  an  sweet  songs,  and  played  games  tiil  inter- 
end  ;  and  ere  long  he  labored  cheerfully  rupted  by  a  wonderful  concert  of  nightin- 
with  the  goblins  of  the  mountains,  form-  gales,  that  at  the  bidding  of  the  earth 
ing  the  shining  metals,  and  controlling  spirit,  warbled  with  a  melody  never 
and  fi^uiding  the  .subterranean  fires.  For  heard  before.  The  Princesscould  hardly 
a  long  time  he  remained  faithful  to  his  expresj*  her  sur[»riFe  and  delight,  when  a 
sire's  command,  to  stay  in  his  hereditary  new  miracle  called  her  attention  ;  where- 
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ever  she  mov«d»  yioleto  and  hTacinths  Three  days  she  remained  thns :  the 

sprang  beneath  her  feet,  and  roses  bloom-  spirit  still  invisible,  though  hovering  near 

ed  on  every  side  her,  and  fulfilling  her  every  wish — save 

*'  Princess  r'  exclaioied  her  compan-  one.  At  leneth,  tired  of  vreeping  in  soli- 
ions;  ''this  is  not  right!  This  is  the  tude,Livia  called  him.  Ho  stood  before  her 
work  of  some  spirit ;  and  surely  he  loveth  in  an  attitude  of  humility — and  asked — 
thee."  "  What  would  my  mistress  ?*' 

"Yes — I  love  thee  r  answered  the  '*  Must  I  die  here  with  ennui?**  cried 

kiag  of  gnomes,  becoming  visible.    The  the  princess,  sobbing.    **  Go  bring  no 

Sung  girisv  terrified,  would  have  fled ;  company — but  none  of  your  goblins— I 

t  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  youth  want  society  of  ray  own  species !" 

enchained  them  to  the  spot.    **  I  love  The  spirit  bowed  low  and  vanished. 

thee,  daughter  of  man,**  said  he,  ap-  Presently  he  returned  with  a  small  rod 

proaching  the  princess.    **  Give  me  thy  of  gold,  and  a  basket  of  fresh  turnips. 

love  in  ret«m.**    But  the  fair  one  looked  "  Here  is  company  for  thee,"  he  said, 

on  him  scornfully,  and  answered,  "  I  am  offering  them  to  the  lady. 

the  Princess  Livia;  who  art  thou,  who  Livia  looked  at  him  in  su prise,  and 

daieat  sfeak  thus  to  me  ?**  said :  '*  It  is  well,  to  steal  me  first  froni 

**  PtodoA,**  cried  the  mountain  spirit,  my  home,  and  then  to  mock  me  !*' 

««  my  ignorance  of  your  customs!  I  only  *' Not  so,  fairest  princess;**  said  the 

know  that  I  love  thee !  Come  with  me,  arch  gnome.    **  I  do  not  mock  thee.  But 

hMBtaous  one,  hence  from  this  valley  I    may  not  bring  into  this  enchanted 

into  purer  regions — to  reign  over  mightier  place  any  of  human  race  save  thyself, 

beings— over  me,  the  mightiest  o?  ail !  Touch  one  of  these  turnips  with  the  rod. 

Let  me  but  see,  in  thy  sweet  eyes,  that  however,  and  call  up  whatsoever  form 

Ihoo  lovest  me  !**  thou  wilt*' 

Herewith     his    arm     encircled     the  TJvia  took  the  staff,  and  commanded 

princess,  and  he  soared  with  her  to  the  the  presence  of  a  maiden.     Instantly  one 

snmmit  of  the  mountain.     Her  compan-  of  rare  beauty  stood  before  her.    Again 

ions,  full  of  terror,  ran  back  to  the  castle,  she  bade  her  return  to  the  state  of  a 

aad  told  all  that  had  happened,  to  Prince  turnip,  threw  it  from  the  window,  and 

Barzanuph,  who  was  overwhelmed  with  touching    the    others,  summoned    her 

grief  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter.  lost  companions.  The  vegetables  instant- 

The  mountain  top,  whither  the  spirit  ly  assumed  their  shape,  and  looked  and 

bore  his  fair  prey,  was  sterile  and  deso-  s|)oke  so  like  them,  that  the  princess  her- 

late;  but  became  a  garden  of  beauty  at  self  was  half  deceived.    Her  spirit  lover 

his  command,  and  a  stately  palace,  fur-  made    himself  invisible,   and    watched 

nished   with  more  than  eastern  luxury,  with  delight  her  sports  and  conversatioa 

roue  for  the  princess*  dwelling  with  these  mock  damsels. 

She  had  fallen  into  a  swoon,  according  Several  days  this  continued,  till  one 

to  the  custom  of  frightened  maidens ;  morning,  when  Livia  went  into  the  hall 

the  mountain  spirit,  who  knew  naught  of  the  palace,  where  her  attendants  were 

of  such  things,  believed  that  she  slept,  usually  in  waiting,  she  saw,  instead  of 

«ad  laid  her  on  a  divan  in  the  palace,  f^jt  young  giris,  a  group  of  withered 

kneeling   beside    her  and    kissing    her  old  women,  apparently  in  the  last  stages 

white  hand.    At  length  Livia  recovered  of  feebienes#  and  disease.    Aflfrighted, 

bar  senses.  f^^e  fled  from  the  hall  into  the  garden, 

**  Where  am  If  was  her  bewildered  and  summoned  her  lover, 

question.     She  learned  then  that  she  was  "  False  spirit  r   cried  she,  weeping, 

the  bride  of  the  king  of  |i:nomes.     She  when  he  appeared  ;  *'  thou  hast  changed 

threw  herself  in  tears  at  the  feet  of  her  inycomianions!  Restore  them  to  youih!** 

<aplor,  and  besought  him  to  restore  her  '*  That  is  im|>ossibIe !"  answered  the 

to  her  father— protesting  that  she  could  gnome    king.     '*  1    cannot    check    the 

sever  love  one  of  another  race  than  her  course  of  nature,  though  I  may  command 

«wn.     The  spirit  refused  to  release  her  her   8treng:th.     Thy  maidens  continued 

till  he  obtained  her  k>vi! :  the  maiden,  in  young,  so  long  as  there  was  juice  in  the 

«nger,  bade  him  depart  from  her  presence,  turnips;   hut  must  fade  and  die  when 

Imitantly  he  vanished  in  a  light  mist,  and  that  is  gone.     But  thou  mayest  return 

the  princess,  scorning  him   more  than  Ihem  to  their  iormer   Male,  and  I  will 

ever,  seated  herself,  in   a  sullen  mood,  iotch  thee  Iresh  vegetables." 

upon  the  sofa.  Livia  was  perforce  content  with  this ; 
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and  returning  to  the  hall,  did  as  he  re-  to  ]aQfl:hter,  repeating  her  words ^^  Rs- 

qvested.    The  spirit  broa^ht  her  a  fresh  benzahler — Rubezahl  !*' 

basket  of  turnips  ;  this  time,  however,  The  rejected  lover  sprang  op  and  flew 

scarcely  half  filled.    The  pHncessi  ask-  back  to  his  mountain  on  the  wings  of  the 

ed  wherefore  he  had  brougnt  so  few.  storm. 

«•  These,"  replied  he,  ••  grow  on  a 
small  spot  of  ground,  on  the  highest  Such  is  the  story  of  the  first  appear- 
point  of  the  mountain.  Thou  hast  been  ance  of  Rnbeaaht,  told  in  the  nursery 
somewhat  wasteful  of  them ;  and  must  tales  of  the  region  about  the  giant  mono- 
wait  some  days,  till  those  I  have  sown  tains.  Many  a  boy  has  ctirabed  to  the 
anew  have  time  to  grow.*'  summit,  and  shouted  the  popular  name 

**  How  many  hast  thou  sown  I**  de-  given  to  the  spirit,  in  curiosity  or  defl« 

manded  Li  via.  ance ;  and  tradition  reports  that  be  hae 

**  There  will  be  enough."  sometimes  revealed  himself.    An  anee* 

*'  I  will  know  bow  many  are  sown  !'*  dote  is  given  of  him  that  serves  as  a  oon- 

**  How  can  I  know  ?*'  tiauation  of  the  first. 

"  Count  them  !"  cried    the   haughty  After  the  lapse  of  centuries,  it  was  the 

princess.     <'  Go,  and  if  1  find  none  want-  pleasure  of  the  movntain  spirit  to  resone 

mg,  I  shall  know  that  thou  truly  lovest  his  studies  of  hvman  life.    But  he  de* 

me,  as  tbou  sayest."  termined  never  again  to  yield  to  the  pew* 

The  spirit  smiled,  and  disappeared,  to  er  of  love,  and  to  abjure  sensibility  fev- 

fulfill  the  command  of   his  caprieiois  ever.    His  capricious  humor  aiooeahovM 

mistress.    Livia  smiled  also ;  and  the  govern  bis  actions, 

instant  he  was  gone,  took  from  the  basket  As  be  again  looked   forth  from  the 

the  largest  turnip,  and  changed  it  into  a  mountain  crest,  he  saw  the  whole  eeeae 

winged  horse,  which  at  her  bidding  bore  changed.      Numerous    dwellings  were 

her,  swifter  than  the  eagle,  back  to  the  bnilt  on  the  slope ;  the  woods  had  been 

valley,  and  her  father's  castle.     Loud  cleared  away,  villages  were  thickly  seal* 

hn^as  from  the  people  welcomed  ber,  tered ;  and  here  and  there  appeared  the 

and  she  told  Prince  Barzanuph  all  that  towers  of  a  city.    The  castle  of  Prieee 

had  happened.  Barzanuph  had  been  destroyed,  and  hie 

Meanwhile  the  gnome  king,  having  princedom  was  extinct 

three  times  counted  over  his  field,  to  '*  They  have  planted  themselves  on 

make  sure,  returned  to  his  magic  palace,  my  ground,**  murmured  the  spirit,  **  as  if 

and  sought  his  bride  in  vain.     He  caught  (hey  and  not  I  were  lords  of  the  soil! 

a  glimpse  of  her  as  on  her  winged  steed  Perchance  they  know  not  of  my  exist- 

she  swept  over  the  boundary  of  his  do-  ence.       I   will  obaerve   some    of   their 

main  ;  and  in  his  anger  he  rolled  up  a  doings.** 

heap  of  clouds,  and  sent  thunder,  stone  He  descended  to  the  valley,  in  the  form 
and  hail  after  her.  But  she  was  already  of  a  stout  peasant,  and  hired  himself  as 
beyond  his  power,  and  his  bolls  only  a  laborer  to  a  countryman.  So  valaable 
shivered  the  old  oaks  that  had  stood  a  were  his  services  that  his  employer  treat- 
thousand  years.  When  his  first  vexation  edHan? — so  he  called  him — with  great 
was  past,  he  resolved  to  win  back  his  consideration,  and  he  liked  his  abode  well 
lost  bride  by  entreaties.  Taking  the  enough,  till  an  accident  changed  his  mind, 
form  of  a  beautiful  youth,  he  went  to  the  The  farmer  one  day  bade  him  go  of  an 
prince's  castle,  and  mingled  among  the  errand  over  the  mountain,  to  a  distant 
guests  at  the  banquet  given  it)  honor  of  village.  He  was  ready  for  the  journey — 
her  return.  Throwing  himself  at  her  his  knapsack  on  his  shoulders,  and  his 
feet — "  Return,  Livia  !"  he  cried  ;  "  re-  stick  in  his  hand,  before  the  door — when 
turn  !  for  1  love  thee,  and  without  thee  the  farmer's  pretty  wife  came  out  and 
must  in  despair  abjure  the  high  nature  said  kindly:  "Be  careful,  Hans,  to  be 
that  denies  me  thy  love  !"  over  the  mountain  before  night,  so  thai 

The  beautiful    princess  only  laughed  Rnbezahl  does  not  molest  you.** 

scornfully,  and  answered  «•  Fool,  1  would  Hans    stood    astonished,  to  hear  the 

never  love  thee,  even  wert  thou  in  fairer  nickname  given  him  by  the  Princess  Livia 

form  than  that  tbou   wea^e.'^t  now!     1  three  hundred  years  before,  thus  repealed 

despise  thee  I     Away  !  and  hide  thyself  by  the  handsome  countrywoman.     "  Rn- 

in  thy  mountain's  deepest  pit,  "  Rtiben-  bezahl !"  he  muttered  between  his  teelb» 

z'ahler  !"  (turnip  counter.)  ♦•  who  is  he  ?" 

And  all  the  assembled  guests  burst  in-  "  Y'ou  know  not  who  Riibezabl  isP* 
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dclaiiaed  the  fanner's  wife ;   and  she  neck  of  any  who  dare  call  him  by  his 

called  to  her  husband  and  the  boys  and  nickname !"      So    saying,  he    walked 

S'rls  in  her  employ,  who  came  toward  away,  leading  all  who  heajxl  him  speeeh- 

eui — that  here  was  a  lad  who  did  not  less  with  amazement  and  dread.    The 

know  who  Rubezahi  was.     They  all  unfortunate  foreman  kept  his  abses'  ears 

burst  out  a  laughing,  repeating  the  name,  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  for  as  often  as  he 

Hans  grew  angry,  and    asked  again  :  cut  them,  they  would  grow  again. 

**  Who  is  the  fellow,  then  ?"  After  this  time,  it  was  Rubezahl's  fan- 

*'  Do  not  call  Kubezahl  fellow  V*  cried  cy  to  play  off  jokes  of  his  own  upon 
the  young  woman,  in  alarm  :  "  He  may  men,  little  heeding  whether  for  their 
io  you  a  mischief!  I  will  tell  you  all  good  or  their  harm.  As  he  had  been 
about  him,  that  you  may  be  on  your  represented  among  them  as  a  black  coal- 
guard  !"  And  she  told  him  the  whole  man,  with  red  beard  and  fiery  eyes,  he 
story,  and  ended  by  saying  that  the  ugly  frequently  assumed  that  disguise,  with- 
giant  Riibezahl  now  plied  his  works  at  out  the  addition,  however,  of  the  horn 
night  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  and  tail,  except  when  they  were  neces- 
wbere  he  frightened  people,  and  some-  sary  to  produce  the  greater  effect.  It 
times  pushed  them  oTer  the  precipice.  was  soon  known  that  it  was  not  so  safe 

Poor  Hans  was  much  disturbed  at  to  venture  upon  the  mountain.  Till  now 
hearing  this  mixture  of  truth  and  false-  stories  had  been  told  of  the  spirit  and  his 
hood.  He  ventured  to  say  it  could  not  wild  doings,  but  they  bad  been  witness- 
be  that  the  spirit  of  the  mountains  would  ed  by  no  one ;  and  the  few,  who,  like 
nek  to  injure  harmless  wanderers;  it  Michel  the  foreman,  declared  they  had 
was  more  probable  they  had  ventured  seen  him,  pretended  to  possess  the  pow- 
loo  near  the  precipice  in  stormy  weather,  er  of  driving  him  away.  Nobody  now 
and  perished  irom  their  own  heedlessness,  ventured,  as  far  as  his  domain  extended, 

1  he  woman  insisted,  however,  that  the  to  boast  at  his  expense ;  and  mindful  of 

eril  gnome  bad  done  it    Nay,  the  fore-  his  warning,  the  peasants  called   him 

nan  was  bold  enough  to  assert  that  he  no  longer  by  his  nickname,  but  by  the 

had  met  Riihezahl  in  the  shape  of  a  sooty  more  respectful  title,  "  The  Lord  of  the 

coalman,  with  fiery  eyes,  a  tail  like  a  Mountains." 

eow%  a  horn  on  his  bead,  and  a  long  Riibezahl  was  a  good-humored  spirit, 

red  beard.    By  good  luck,  he  (the  fore-  and  his  pranks  were  like  those  of  a  wili- 

nan)  had  a  rosary  with  him,  and  had  ful  child,  who  knows  no  law  but  his  own 

pat  the  evil  one  to  flight.  caprice.     He  played  all  manner  of  tricks 

Hans  laughed  aloud.     **  You  are  a  on   many    who  came  into  his  power, 

shameless  liar !"  cried  he  to  the  foreman,  adapting  them  to  the  persons  and  their 

"  You  have  never  seen  Rubexahl  !"  occupations.     He  was  particularly  mis- 

The  man*s  face  flushed,  and  he  an-  chievous  towards  the  peasant  girls,  who 

•wered  furiously  :  "  Liar  yourself — how  talked  continually  of  him,  and  stood  in 

dare  you  say  that  to  me  V^  great   fear   of    his    wayward  humors. 

"  Well,"  said  Hans,  "  would  you  not  Whenever  a  young  girl  ventured  to  cross 

know  Rubezahi  again,  if  you  had  seen  the  mountain,  he  would  cause  the  wind 

him  once?"  to  make  sad  disorder  in  her  dress,  while 

**That  would  I,"  cried  the  foreman,  his  company  of  gnomes  stood  round,  and 

**  but  he  knows  better  than  to  appear  to  enjoyed  her  embarrassment.    If  a  pair 

me  again,  [  have  taught  him  m:inneis!*'  of   lovers  came,  and   ventured  to  seat 

**I   will  teach   youy  then,"  exclaimed  themselves  on  the  green  moss  by  the 

Hans,  and  e^ave  him  a  cuff  on  either  side  wayside,  Kiibe/ahl  changed  the  moss  in- 

of  his  headf,  where   there  instantly  ap-  to  a  ho\r  and  shrieked  with  laughter  as 

peared  a  pair  of  asses*  cars.  they  fell  backwards  into  it,  and  struggled 

The  foreman  stood  petrified  with  fear :  out    covered     with    mud.      He  would 

the  others  screamed,  when  they  saw  the  frighten  the  old  women  by  showing  them 

miracle.  hideous  faces;  in  short  he  assumed  as 

"Now  you  can  say  truly,"  said  the  many  different  shapes  as  there  were  dif- 
Boantain  spirit,  with  a  scornful  laugh,  ferent  sorts  of  people,  on  whom  he  prac- 
**  that  you  nave  seen  Riibezahl,  and  you  ticed  his  pranks,  and  could  not  be  re- 
may  swear  by  your  ears,  if  they  will  not  cognized  by  reason  of  the  variety  of  his 
believe  you.  Thank  my  good  humor  that  disguises.  At  one  time,  as  a  guide,  he 
you  come  off  so  well !  As  lor  you,"  to  led  a  learned  professor,  who  wassurvey- 
the  others,  •*  the  spirit  will  wring  the  ing  the  land,  round  and  round  the  moon- 
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tain,  while  he  beliered  himself  ^oing  might  buy  a  piece  of  groand  and  a  pair 

straight  to  the  top,  and  put  down  in  his  of  oxen.     Could  I  not  find  among  ao 

book  a  very  erroneous  account  of  its  many  rich  people  one  who  would  give 

height.     Again,  in  the  semblance  of  a  me  that  sum  as  a  loan  and  save  us  ail  ? 

woodcutter  he  encountered  a  botanist  and  I  would  be  so  thankful — and  pay  it  back 

showed    him  a    great   variety  of   rare  in  a  year." 

plants,  to  which  the  botanist  gave  learn-  «  Try  it,"  said  the  feeble   voice  d 

ed  Latin  names,  that  sounded  strange  in  his  wife ;  "  I  have  often  begged  yoe  to 

RiibezahPs  ears.     Impatient  at  this  scien-  go  to  my  relations  beyond  the  monntaiD* 

tific  display,  after  an  unusually  tedious  and  tell  them  of  our  need." 

lecture,  he  suddenly  said :  '^  They  have  no  heart,"  said  Peter  bit- 

•<You  are  a  very  learned  gentleman,  terly,  <^or  they  would  have  inquired  ml- 

sir,  and   know  almost  everything;  tell  ter  you,  knowing  us  to  be  is  such  poT- 

me  to  whom  belongs  the  ground  we  are  erty." 

treading  on."  "  Rich  people,"  answered  the   wife» 

**  As  far  as  I  know,"  replied  the  pro-  "  like  to  be  applied  to ;  you  must  tiy 

fessor,  "  this  is  Silesian  ground  ;  Silesia  them." 

is  a  province  of  the  Prussian  crown :  er-  Peter  resolved  to  do  so,  and  risiiig^ 

go,  or  consequently,  it  belongs  to   our  took  up  his  hat  and  stick. 

fracious  sovereign,  the  reigning  king  of  **  1  will  go  this  very  night,"  said  he, 

*ru8sia."  "  and    to-morrow    be    home    betimet. 

**  It  is  false!"  cried  the  pseudo-wood-  Should  I  fail,  God  have  mercy  on  yoSt 

cutter,  *<  it  belongs  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Anna,  and  the  children,  for  I  know  not 

Mountains  vulgarly  called  Riibezahl !"  who  will  help  us!"    So  saying,  he  em- 

The  botanist  shook  his  bead  incredu-  braced  his  wife  and  little  ones,  and  set  off 

loQsly  :  "  You  should,  as  a  reasonable  on  his  way  to  her  kindred, 

man,  pay  no  heed  to  such  idle  fables.  He  arrived  the  next  morning,  weak 

They  may  do  for  old  women  at  their  dis-  and   weary   at  the   village  where  hia 

tafis.    The  Riibezahl  people  talk  of,  has  wealthy  cousins  lived,  and  stopped  finC 

never  really  existed,  but  is  a  sickly  crea-  to  rest  himself  at  the  inn,  and  dry  hit 

tion  of  fantasy — a  nonentity — that  is,  a  clothes,  for  it  had  stormed  during  tba 

nothing."  nieht.    He  had  no  money,  and  couul  not 

Scarce  had  the  man  of  science  uttered  ask  for  any  other  refreshment 

the  last  words,  than  Riibezahl,  towering  It  fell  out  as  he  had  feared.     Nobody 

like  a  giant,  stood  before  him  and,  angry-  would  help  him!     Some  made  frivoloon 

ly  snatching  away  his  book  of  plants,  excuses,  some  treated   him  rudely,  and 

slapped  him  in  the  face,  and  then  chased  abused  him  for  being  in  such  want.  The 

him  through  bush  and   bog,  sending  a  last  at  whose  house  he  applied  bade  him 

shower  of  stones  after  him,  down  the  begone,    wilh   threats   and   execrations, 

mountain.     He  reached  a  place  of  shel-  Peter  turned  away   in   despair;   but  a 

ter  half  dead  wilh  fear  and  his  bruises,  poorly-dressed  man  took  him  by  the  arm 

and  swore  he  never  again  would  go  up-  and  said:  **  Come  away,  these  are  bad 

on  the  Riesengebirge,  the  abode  of  all  people.     I  cannot  help  you,  indeed,  but 

the  kobolds,  dwarfs,  trolds,  and  gnomes  your  wretched  looks  tell  me  you  need  food 

in  existence !  and  rest,  and  you  shall  find  both  at  my 

hut." 

The  following  tradition  is  preserved  in  Peter   followed   the  herdsman  to  his 

the  collection  of  Musaus  :  hut,  took  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  cup  of 

On    the  spot,  in    the   Riesengebirge,  brandy  and  water,  and   started  on  his 

where  now  stands  a  celebrated  watering-  homeward  journey  without  stopping  to 

place,  there  once  lived  a   poor   peasant  repose.     When  he  reached  the  crest  of 

named  Peter.     He   was  very  poor,  and  the  mountain,  just  half-way,  he  could  go 

found  it  hard,  by  the  labor  of  his  hands,  no  further  from  exhaustion,  and  sank, 

to  give  bread  to  a  sick  wife  and  five  hun-  half  swooning,  under  a  fir  tree.     After  a 

gry  children.     He  toiled  day  and  night,  few  moments'  rest,  the  horrors  of  his 

but  could  barely  supply  their  most  preas-  condition  rose  vividly  before  him.     To 

ing  wants,  while  privation  and  hardship  return  to  his  starving  wile  and  children, 

Were  fast  destroying  the  life  of  his  help-  and  tell  them  there  was  no  hope  !    He 

mate.  would  have  fed  them  with  his  heart's 

"  If   I   had  only  a  hundred  dollars,"  blood  ! 

sighed  the  heart-broken  man,  *'  that  I  Suddenly  he  started  from  a  gloomy 
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nrerie.     ** There  is  one  means  yet!"  huge  lamp  suspended   from  the  lofty 

cried  he.    "  Rich  men  have  no  mercy ;  ceiliog,  whoso  light  was  gleamed  back 

tat  a  moantain  spirit  reigns  here  !  often  from  thousands  of  precious  stones,  im- 

capridoas  and  mischtevous,  it  is  true,,  bedded  in  the  walls.    In  the  centre  stood 

bat  goodhnmored  and  generous!**  a  monstrous  caldron,  filled  with  shininr 

He  stood  up,  and  removing  his  hat,  Wildman's  dollars,  and  all  around  stood 

called  as  loud  as  he  could,  trembling  as  smaller  vessels  holding  ducats  of  gold. 

lie  did  so:  "Master  Rubezahl !  be  so  "Take  what  you  want,"  said  Riibezab], 

good  as  to  show  yourself!"  "  and  I  will  write  out  the  note  of  hand  !** 

There  was  a*  powerful  rush  of  wind  He  turned  away  for  paper,  pen  and 

iSbmi  threw  poor  Peter  to  the  ground,  and  ink,  not  once  looking  at  Peter,  who, 

when  with  difficulty  he  got  up,  he  saw  however,  was  too  honest  to  be  tempted 

Riibezahl,  in  his  well-known  form  of  a  to  take  more  than  the  hundred  dollars, 

coalman,  standing  before  him.  which  he  counted,  and  then  told  the 

«*  Miserable  peasant!"  said  the  spirit  spirit  he  was  ready. 

n  8  Toice  like  low  thunder,  **  knowest  **  Read  and  sign  !"    said  Rubezahl ; 

thou  not  that  he  must  die  who  dares  to  and  he  signed  the  note  promising  to  pay 

call  me  by  that  hateful  name  ?    Choose  in  a  year  and  a  day,  with  heart-felt 

now,  whether  f  shall  wring  thy  neck  or  thanks.    Then    they    ascended    to  the 

break  thy  fool's  skall  with  my  club !"  earth's  surface,  and  Peter  ran  homewards 

Peter*s  teeth   chattered,  but    despair  as  if  borne  by  the  wind,  only  stopping 

gsre    him    courage.    **  Do    what    you  at  the  next  village  to  purchase  medicine 

please,   master    spirit,"    answered    he,  for  his  wife,  and  a  few  articles  of  food. 

*"  though  my  fault  was  from  ignorance  He  arrived  at  his  home  about  noon. 

only.     But  before  I  die,  I  have  a  peti-  "Bring  you  help.'*'  asked  the  sick  wo- 

twn.**  man  ;  and  the  children  asked,  **  Bring 

**  Speak !"  said  Riibezahl ;  and  Peter  you  bread,  father  ?" 

then  told  all  his  sad  story.  Peter  laid  a  bag  full  of  bread  on  the 

"A  hundred  dollars,"  he  concluded,  table,  and  showed  his  wife  tbe  money,  the 

**  woald  save  me  and  mine.     It  would  he  sight  of  which  gave  her  new  strength. 

only  a  joke  to  you,  sir,  to  furnish  me  that  She  thought  her  relations  had  lent  it,  and 

com ;  and  if  you  will  lend  it  me  for  a  Peter  allowed  her  to  remain  in  that  be- 

ycar,  I  will  give  yon  my  note  and  the  lief. 

vaal  interest,  and  my  best  thanks  into  The  poor  man  ppeedily  purchased  a 

the  bargain."  piece  of  ground,  with  stock  and  imple- 

•■  Fool !"  growled  Riibezahl,  "  am  I  a  ments  of  liusbandry,  and  seed  to  sow  it, 

Jew,  that  thou  talkest  to  me  of  interest  ?  and  worked  bard  from  morning  till  night. 

I  will  give  thee  nothing  !**  The  wife  soon  recovered,  and  labored 

••  Nay,"  said  Peter,  pleadingly,  "you  also  within   doors,  while  the  children 

know,  good  sir,  how  wretched  we  are;  did  their  part.     Their  industry  met  with 

yon  give  me  life ;  you  will  give  me  also  due  reward.    The  ground  produced  abun- 

Ihe  means  of  living."  dantly ;  their  wares  sold  well ;  in  short, 

••  Thou   art  a   fool,"    answered    the  a  blessing  seemed  to  have  come  upon 

cpirit;  but  he  smiled.    "  Well,  be  it  so  ;  the  house  with  the  money  so  mysteriously 

I  will  lend  thee  a  hundred  dollars;  but  obtained.     When    winter   came,    Peter 

■ark  me:  it  must  be  repaid  in  a  year!"  owned  a  cow  and  three  goats,  besides 

••  Be  assured  of  that !"  said  Peter.  his  oxen  :  and  in  the  spring  the  cow  had 

**  Follow  me  !**  commanded  Riibezahl.  a  calf,  and  the  grain  he  had  sown  looked 

The  poor  man  followed,  with  a  beat-  as  flourishing  as  possible. 

ing  heart,  for  they  plunged  into  the  deep-  The  time  now  arrived  for  payment, 

est  recesses  of  the  wood.     At  length  and  Peter  found  that  the  produce  of  his 

Bvbezahl  stopped  by  a  steep  rock, before  harvesting,   Anna's  spinning,  and    the 

which  stood  a  gigantic  fir  tree  blasted  children's  labor,  had  yielded  one  hundred 

with  the  lightning.    This  he  pointed  out  and  twenty  dollars.     It  would  have  been 

to  Peter  that  he  might  know  the  spot  basely  ungrateful  in  him  not  to  prove 

again.    Then  he  stamped  on  the  ground,  honest,  when  such  blessings  had  followed 

aid  the  wall  cleaving,  discovered  the  him. 

entrance  to  a  large  cavern.    They  de-  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  on 

aoended  into    it,    and  having   at    last  which  the  money  was  due,  he  awakened 

mebed  the  bottom,  Peter  found  himself  his  wife  and  children,  and  bade  them  put 

10  aa  luuneDBe  rocky  vault,  lighted  by  a  on  their  holiday  clothes,  to  go  and  thank 
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the  porson  who  had  succored  them  in  brought  it  to  his  &ther.    No  sooner  bad 

their  distress.    This  was  soon  done,  and  he  unfolded  the  scrap  of  paper*  than, 

after  morning  prayers,  they  all  set  out  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  cned,  **  Oh, 

on  the  journey.  most  noble,  generous  spirit  V*  and  showed 

When  they  had  reached  the  top  of  the  the  paper  to  his  wife.  It  was  nothing 
mountain,  and  the  place  where  Rubezahi  less  than  his  own  note  of  hand,  torn  in 
had  first  appeared  to  Peter,  he  bade  them  the  middle,  and  on  the  margin  was  writ- 
stop,  and  said :  ten,    **  Received   payment   in  thanks.** 

*<  Yon  think,  all  of  you,  that  we  have  Both  then  saw  that  Rubezahi  most  bare 

to  go  down  into  the  valley,  to  the  Til-  been  near  them,  invisible,  and  meant  to 

lage,  where  our  rich  cousins  live ;  but  make  Peter  a  present  of   the  money, 

you  are  mistaken.    Those  rich  cousins.  They  uttered  a  shout  of  thanks,  which 

.  one  and  all,  drove  me  from  their  door,  was  repeated  by  the  echoes  of  the  wood. 
and  I  found  our  benefactor  here  !    We        In  a  short  time  afterwards  Peter  was  a 

shall  now  all  thank  him ;  and  do  not  be  prosperous  man,   with  horses,  wagons 

afraid  when  I  tell  you  he  is  no  other  and  servants.     He  never  cared  to  trouble 

than  the  spirit  of  these  mountains."  his  rich  cousins;  but  he  sought  out  and 

Anna  was  terrified  when  she  heard  rewarded  the  poor  herdsman  who  had 
this,  and  the  children  trembled  also  and  given  him  refreshment,  taking  him  into 
glanced  fearfully  at  the  bushes  around  his  house  and  supporting  him  as  long  as 
2iem.  But  Peter  encouraged  them,  and  he  lived.  The  descendants  of  this  for- 
bidding them  wait  quietly  till  he  returned,  tunate  peasant  now  live  in  the  neighbor- 
plungM  into  the  depth  of  the  wood,  not  hood  ot  the  Warm  Springs,  are  in  good 
regarding  his  wife's  entreaties  to  stay,  condition,  and  often  relate  the  strange 
He  soon  arrived  at  the  rock,  and  taking  history  of  their  ancestor, 
off  his  hat,  and  holding  out  the  money- 
hag  with  the  other  hand,  he  called  aloud  RiibezahPs  generosity,  says  another 
upon  the  mountain-spirit,  informing  him  tradition,  was  soon  known  the  country 
he  had  come  to  pay  back  his  loan.  round  ;  for  though  Peter  kept  what  bad 

But  he  waited  in  vain  for  the  spirifs  passed  a  profound  secret,  his  wife  com- 
appearance.  He  saw  and  heard  nothing !  municated  it,  under  a  promise  of  silence. 
He  called  again  and  again,  and  stamped  to  several  of  her  friends,  who  did  the 
on  the  ground,  to  open  the  entrance  to  same  to  theirs ;  and  thus  it  became  the 
the  cavern  ;  but  all  in  vain !  Then  dis-  common  talk.  The  mountain  was  re- 
appointed and  troubled,  he  returned  to  sorted  to  by  a  great  many  persons  de- 
his  wife  and  children.  sirous  of  experiencing  the  spirit's  liberali- 

**  1  will  try  once  more."  said  he,  after  ty ;  andRiibezahl  played  hia  pranks  upon 

he  had  told  them  of  his  ill-success  ;  and  several.     Some,  for  instance,  discovered 

he  cried  out  loudly,  "  Riibezahl !  Rilbe-  heaps  of  treasure,  secured   and  carried  it 

zahl !  come  forth,  Riibezahl !"  home,  and  next  morning  found  it  turned 

"  There  he  is  !'*  exclaimed  the  young-  to  ashes.    This  did  not  discourage  others, 

est  boy.  however,  who,  impatient  at  the  non- 

"  Where  ?"  asked  Peter,  quickly.  appearance  of  the  spirit,  ventured  to  call 

«*  There  !"  cried  the  boy ;  "  behind  that  him  by  the  prohibited  name.    Riibezahl 

tree;  he  is  peeping  at  us  !"  lost  patience  at  this, and  greeted  the  next 

But  neither  Peler  nor  the  others  could  comer  with  a  shower  of  stones,  pelting 

see  anything;  though  the  child  insisted  him  so  severely  as  he  ran  home,  that  he 

that  he  did;  and  described  him  so  accu-  had  no  mind  to  venture  on  the  mountain 

rately  that  the  father  doubted  not  he  saw  agtiin,  and  the  spirit,  as  before,  got  the 

the  spirit.  reputation  of  a  mischievous  goblin. 

At  last  he  gave  up  the  attempt,  and        As  he  belonged  not,  however,  to  the 

set  out  homeward.  class  of  persons  who  are  anxious  about 

"  To-morrow,"  said  he,  "  I  will  come  the  opinion  of  the  world,  Riibezahl  cared 

again,  and  rest  not  until  I  get  my  note  of  not  for  this  talk  ;  though  he  did  not  like 

hand."  the  absence  of  all  visitors  on  whom  he 

As  he  spoke,  they  came  out  of  the  might  practise  his  jokes.     Seeing  how 

woods,  and  a  gentle  whirlwind  blew  dust  frightened  people  were  at  his  last  sally, 

over  the  way.     The  youngest  boy  saw  he  resolved  to  show  himself  good-humor- 

a  bit  of  white  paper  fluttering  in   the  ed  again.     He  went  down  the  mountain 

dust,  and  running  after  it,  caught  and  in  the  shape  of  a  traveller,  with  wallet 
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and  tin  box  on  his  shoalder,  a  thorn  smile.     "  Well,  master,  at  supper  we 

•tick  and  ^retn  umbrelJai  anJ  a  cap  on  shall  meet  again ;  I  have  some  little  bu- 

his  head ;  m  short,  bearing  a  close  re-  siness  in  my  room." 

•ambiance  to  that  hapless  botanist  whose  He  went  to  the  chamber,  where  he 

nooe  he  had  once  flattened  with  his  book  found  the  waiter  putting  things  in  order. 

of  jpknfa.  <*  Henry,"  said  he,  **  how  long  have 

Jue  took  the  road  to  Hirschberg,  and  you  been  in  this  house  ?" 

in  the  market  of  the  town  saw  a  high  "  Three  years,  sir,"  replied  the  yoang 

lioiMe  with  a  huge  picture  for  a  sign,  re-  man. 

prcoeoting  a  black  coalman  with  glowing  **  So,  and  how  lonff  have  you  been  in 

ejea  and  red  be&rd,  with  the  inscription  love  with  the  pretty  Kose  .^* 

imder  the  picture,  "  The  Mountain  Spi-  Henry  started  at  so  strange  a  question, 

rit's  Inn."    Bubezahl  knew  that  no  other  and  answered  in  some  embarrassment : 

person  than  himself  was  meant ;  and  "  You  mistake,  sir — how  could  it  hap- 

thoogh  the  portrait  was  by  no  means  a  pen  that  I  should  fall  in  love  with  that 

flattering  one,  it  pleased  him  to  see  him-  youn^  lady  ?" 

aelf,  in  common  with  great  heroes,  and  **  How  could  it  not  happen  so  ?"  retort- 

lanarkable  animals,  painted  to  attract  ed  the  guest    "  Rose  is  the  handsomest 

tiarellers.  maiden  I  ever  saw ;  and  1  can  tell  you, 

**  I  will  see  what  accommodations  they  young  man,  I  have  seen  many  handsome 

have  at  my  house !"  muttered  he,  and  ones." 

went  in.  Henry  looked  surprised,  but  pleasure 

The  landlord,  a  iat,  good-natured  look-  at   this    praise    could  be   seen  in  his 

ing  man,  received  him,  and  called  to  the  eyes.      Riibezahl    continued  :      **  You 

waiter    to  '*  serve  his  worthy  guest."  see  I  am   a  practical  man,  and   speak 

The  sparkle  of  a  large  diamond  ring  to  the  point.     What  hinders  you  from 

on  the  finger  qf  the  new  comer,  convinced  marrying  her?    You  are  handsome,  ho- 

him  he  was  some  distinguished  person,  nest,  and  faithful,  as  the  landlord  just 

A  handsome  young  man  came  to  wait  on  now  said.    I  am  rich  and  liberal,  and 

hioL     His  face  pleased  Riibezahl  the  will  give  you  money  for  your  note,  and 

more,  as  he  saw  m  it  an  expression  of  never  trouble  you  for  payment." 

melancholy,  in  spite  of  his  smiles.   Hav-  "  How  good  you  are,  dear  sir,"  cried 

in^  handed  him  refreshment,  the  youth  Henry,  seizing  his  hand.    "  But  it  is  all 

look  his  cap,  stick,  and  box,  and  carried  in  vain,  there  is  no  help  for  me.    Rose 

them  into  his  chamber.  is  lost  to  me  forever." 

••  A.  fine  young  man,"  observed  Riibe-  "  Get  away  with  your  whining !"  ex- 

lalil  to  the  host.  claimed  Riibezahl,  **  what  is  the  reason 

"  Ha,  ha !"  was  the  answer ;  "  well  there  is  no  help  for  you,  you  fool  ?" 

eooagh;  but  the  deuce  knows  what  has  **  I  will  tell  you  all,  sir,"  replied  the 

come  over  him  of  late,  he  mopes  about,  youth ;  *'  for  your  generous  kindness  de- 

aod  sighs  so.*'  serves  my  confidence.    But  I  pray  you 

**  Ask  him  his  ailment."  not  to  concern  yourself  further  about  me, 

'*  I  have,  bat  it  does  no  good ;  I  believe  and  to  betray  my  secret  to  no  one." 

he  is  a  fool."  *<  I  promise  the  last,"  said  the  guest 

"  Or  in  love,"  thought  the  guest.  **  1  will  not  deny,  sir,  that  from  my 

And  just  then  came  in  a  young  girl,  so  first  coming  into  the  house,  I  loved  Rose ; 

beaatiful  that  Riibezahl  could  not  take  and  she,  I  thought,  preferred  me  to  all 

his  eyes  from  her  face.  the  other  young  men  in  Hirschberg.    I 

"My  Rose,"  said  the  landlord,  **my  waited  long  for  courage  to  make  known 
little  daughter — a  comely  girl — ha  !"  and  my  attachment,  but  believing  that  I 
ke  laughed  till  his  fat  sides  shook.  should  not  be  considered  unworthy, 
.  Rose  blushed,  and  the  guest  answered  :  having  come  of  respectable  parentage,  I 
*"  Yea,  a  pretty  maiden.  1  wish  you  resolved  to  declare  myself  to  her,  and  if 
joy — bat  what  is  the  name  of  your  smart  she  permitted  me,  to  ask  her  father^s  con- 
waiter  l^  sent." 

**  Henry,"  replied  the  girl,  casting  down  "You  were  too  long  about  the  busi- 

hcr  eyes.  ness,"  muttered  Riibezahl,  for  he  thought 

**  Yes,  his  name  is  Henry,"  said  her  of  his  own  first  love. 

klher.  '*That  might  be  true,"  said  Henry; 

^  So,  ao,*'  mattered  Riibezahl  with  a  «  for  the  very  day  I  meant  to  speak  to 
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Rose,  there  drove  up  a  cumbrous  travel-  '<  In  Rubezabl,  you  mean  f 

ling  carriage,  with  extra  horses.     The  '*  Whom  else  ?"  asked  the  guest,  im- 

under- waiter  ran  out ;  the  landlord  call-  patiently. 

ed  for  me ;  the  postillion  blew  his  horn,  "  No,  indeed,  not  I !"  cried  Henry, 

and  cried  out — <  Help  for  his  excellency,  laughing. 

the  Baron  Zebedaus  von  Quarz,  out  of  Kiibezahl  felt  some  inclination  to  con- 
the  carriage  !'     I  opened  the  door,  and  vince  the  young  man  of  bis  existence,  in 
saw  a  pair  of  spindle  arms  stretched  to-  the  same  fashion  as  be  had  done  the  bo- 
wards  me,  by  which  I  helped  the  baron  tanist ;   but  he  checked  his  anger,  and 
out.    Fancjr  a  little  figure  scarce  three  laying   his    hand    kindly   on   Henry's 
feet  high,  with  thin  legs  and  arms — head  shoulder,  said :    *<  He  has  best  right  to 
set  awry  upon  his  misgihapen  shoulders,  laugh,  who  is  In  the  right     Keep  up 
withered  face  and  leather-colored  skin,  a  heart,  and  trust  me/    Now  pack  year- 
long sharp  nose,  and  a  pair  of  small  self  off!** 
twinkling  gray  eyes,  wearing  a  scarlet  Henry  obeyed, 
robe  with  gold  lace  and  buttons,  a  plum-  **  A  strange  but  generous  man,*  mut- 
ed hat,  and  a  sword  at  his  side,  and  you  tered  he.     "Oh,  Rose  !  how  I  wish  it 
have  before  you  the  Baron  Zebedaus  von  were  as  he  said  !*' 
Quarz."  He  went  sadly  about  his  work,  while 

*<  1  see  him,"  said  Riibezahl,  "  go  on."  he  heard  Rose  singing  cheerfully  in  the 

"  I  have  not  much  to  say,"  said  Hen-  garden. 

ry.    "  The  little  baron  stayed  here  days.  Meanwhile  Riibezahl  went  back  into 

weekn,  months;  he  was  im'nensely  rich,  the  hall,  where  the  table  was  set  for 

and  threw  away  money  like  water;  in  supper,  and  several  guests  assembled; 

short,  he  is  betrothed  to  Miss  Rose,  and  the  host  busily   arranging  flasks   and 

her  father  is  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  cups. 

a  baron  for  his  son-in-law.    Kose  cared  One  young  man  with  a  handsome  but 

nothing  for  me,  that  is  certain,  or  she  pale  face,  and  dark,  wild-looking  eyes, 

would  not  have  let  herself  be  given  away  nudged  the  landlord  as  he  passed  him, 

to  such  a  little  monster,  notwithstanding  and  said  :    **  Ha,  Master  Tobias  Preller, 

his  title.    I  loved  her — I  shall  always  tell  us  where  is  your  noble  son-in-law, 

love  her — but  I  will  not  be  made  a  fool  that  is  to  be  ?" 

of  by  any  woman.  She  shall  never  know  Tobias  answered  with  some  show  of 
what  1  have  felt,  and  on  her  wedding-  vexation  :  *'  1  know  not  what  the  pain- 
day  I  will  leave  this  house,  to  wander  ter  Theobald  can  ha  ire  to  do  with  the 
through  the  wide  world."  Baron  von  Quarz,  that  he  inquires  so 

*•  And  break  the  girl's  heart  T*  asked  particularly  after  him." 

the  guest.  Riibezahl  drew  near  the  young  man, 

"  1  have  told  you,  sir,"  said  Henry,  and  asked  :    **  Do  you  know  the  Baron 

"  that  she  cares  nothing  for  me ;  she-  is  von  Quarz  ?" 

vain  and  heartless."  "  As  well  as  I  know  you,**  replied  the 

"  You  are  a  fool !"  cried  Riibezahl,  im-  youth,  with  a  strange  significant  emiie, 

patiently ;   "  and  blind  also,  not  to  see  surveying  his  questioner, 

the  truth  !    No  maiden  in  her  senses,  be  "  Me !"  replied  the  latter, 

she  ever  so  heartless,  would  give  up  a  "  Yes,  by  sight." 

comely  youth  like  you,  for  a  monster  At  the  same  moment  the  door  opened. 

such  as  you  have  described  the  baron,  and  there  came  in,  the  Baron  Zebedaus 

From  what  you  say,  1  am  of  opinion,  von  Quarz. 

that  the  Baron  Zebedaus  von  Quarz  is  The  little  man  precisely  answered  the 

not  a  man,  but  a  nonentity,  as  a  learned  description  given  by  Henry,  and  Riibe- 

man  once  said  to  me — a  nothing— or  ra-  zahl  could  hardly  suppress  his  laughter, 

ther  a  gnome,  who  without  asking  leave  as  he  saw  him  nod  so  proudly  to  the 

of  the  Spirit  of  the  Mountains,  has  come  company,   and  mutter  his   salutations, 

out  into  the  world,  and  bewitched  the  The  guests  ofiered  him  the  most  distin- 

girl."  guished  place;  but  none  except  the  paint- 

"  How  can  you  think  so?"  asked  Hen-  er  and  Riibezahl  seemed  incline  to  con- 

ry,  smiling.    *<  You  believe  as  little  as  verse  with  him.    The  baron*  howerer, 

myself  in  witchery  and  gnomes."  repulsed  their  advances. 

"  Do  you  not  believe,  then,  in  the  Lord  They  all  now  seated  themselves  at  the 

of  the  Mountains  ?"  table,  the  baron  taking  the  best  place. 
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And  eating  and  drinking  a  great  deal,  slippery  floor,  where  he  lay  sprawling 

withoal  noticing  any  of  the  rest.  like  an  inexpert  pwimmer. 

**  Master  landlord  !'*  at  length  said  Rii-        Both  were  soon  helped  to  their  feet, 

bezahl.  Tobias  laughing  good  -  humored  ly  at  his 

**  What  do  yon  wish,  sir?"  answered  mischance,  and  the  surly  baron  calling 

the  host,  promptly.  his  affianced  bride  a  ^*  silly  goose,"  for 

**  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  come  having  been  the  cause  of  his  fall. 
to  think  of  having  Riibezahl  painted  on        *<  Fair  Sir  Baron   von  Quark  !*'  said 

your  sign  ?**  Riibezahl  to  him  ;  *<  Is  it  seemly  to  give 

The  little  baron  frowned  and  grunt-  the  bride  words  that  are  commonly  re- 
ed— served  for  the  wife  ?" 

**  It  is  forbidden  to  call  the  Lord  of  the        "  Von  Quarz  is  my  name  ;"  growled 

Mountains  by  that  name."  the  baron,  fixing  his  cat-like  eyes,  spark- 

"  I  spoke  to  you,  landlord,"  said  Riibe-  ling  with  rage,  on  the  other, 
lahl,  smiling.  The  painter  laughed,  which  increased 

'*  Well,"  answered  the  host,  *<  the  Lord  his  fury. 
of  the  Moantains  is  a  famous  person ;  and        "  Pretty  toadlet  !**  cried  Rabezahl,  tak- 

the  less  people  are  inclined  to  meet  with  ing  him  up — in  spite  of  all  his  kicking 

him  ujK>a  the  mountain,  the  more  they  and  struggling — and  holding  him  in  his 

iike  his  picture  in  front  of  all  houses  of  arms  like  an  infant ;  **  take  my  advice — 

•otertainment"  it  had  best  not  marrv  !    Give  up  such 

"  And  besides,**  said  the  painter,  mis-  thoughts,  and  go  back  to  its  barony — to 

ehievoualy,  **  the  former  name  of  this  its  barony — eh  !  popinjay  !" 
house   was  not  so  fine;  it  was  called        "  What  are  you  doing — what  are  you 

*  The  Fat  Blockhead.* "  doing  with  his  excellency.'*'  cried  the 

There  was  a  general  laugh,  and  the  landlord  in  dismay;  while  the  rest  of  the 

painter  torn mg  to  Riibeziihl,  added :  company  were  laughing  immoderately. 

**  You  see  what  can  be  made  out  of  a  The  baron  shrieked :  **  Let  me  go — let 

blockhead  !**  me  go !  I  will  scratch  your  eyes  out !  I 

Bnbezahl  bit  his  lip,  and  muttered:  will  bite  your  nose  off!'*  and  he  tried  to 

'*Aaacai!    but  I  will  spoil  your  sport  suit  the  action  to  the  word.     Histormen- 

preaentiy.**  tor  threw  him  against  the  wall ;  the  end 

The  talk  being  of  Riibezahl,  the  sub-  of  his  coat  caught,  and  he  hung  for  a 
ject  was  not  dropped;  and  the  guests  moment  dangling  in  the  air;  then,  slip- 
told  stories,  true  and  fabulous,  about  him ;  pine  out  of  his  clothes^,  lay  a  misshapeo 
jpenerally  entertaining  ones,  so  that  the  goblin  at  the  master's  feet ! 
hero  himself  had  to  laugh  over  some  of  All  save  the  painter  stood  amazed ;  and 
the  jokes.  Riibezahl   said   to  the  detected  culprit: 

"  Champagne  !'*    cried    the    painter.  "  Wretch,  who  hast  dared  without  my 

**  Here*s  to  the  Lord  of  the  Mountains  !**  permission,  to  leave  my  kingdom,  and  act 

Riibezahl  nodded  assent,  and  Henry  thy  follies  upon  earth— what  punishment 

and  the  other  lads  in  waiting  filled  the  hast  thou  deserved  ?** 
glasses.    The  company  became  exhila-        "Ah — ah  !'*groaned  the  gnome;  "great 

rated ;  the  mirth  and  talking  were  uni-  master !  have  mercy  !    Love — love  has 

Tergal,  and  hardly  a  guest  knew  well  driven  me  to  disobedience!** 
what  he  said,  only  the  baron,  though       Riibezahl  gave  him  a  cuff.  "Down  with 

he  drank  deeply,  remained  stern  and  dis-  thee,  misshapen  cur,  to  the  lowest  pit, and 

tant.     The  painter  and  Master  Tobias  hew  quartz  there,  till  thou  hast  recovered 

made  friends  and  drank  together  so  ami-  from  the  malady  !'*    The  floor  opened  as 

cably,  that  the  ho^t  at  last  yielded  to  his  he  b:poke,  and  the  goblin  sank  down  and 

urgent  request,   to   fetch   his    daughter  disappeared. 

Rose  to  make  one  at  the  feast.     Her  fa-        "  Von  know  now,**  said  his  master  to 

tber  went  himself  after  her,  and  returned  the  shuddering   and  affrighted    guests, 

in  a  few  minutes,  leading  her  by  the  "  that  I  am  no  other  than  the  Lord  of  the 

hand.     The  baron  rose  from  his  seat,  Mountains  !    Fear  me  not ;  it  is  because 

and  went  forward  to  greet  her,  muttering  1  wish  you  well   that  I  have  dealt  so 

words  of  endearment,  and   taking   her  severely  with  my  subject,  who  ventured 

hand,  which    she    snatched    away    so  to  intrude  himself  between  you  and  your 

quickly  that  the  little  man  fell  backward  happiness.    To  you,  Henry,  I  promised 

between  the  legs  of  Master  Tobias,  who,  that  you  should  know  me  as  something 

also  losing  his  balance,  tumbled  on  the  better  than  a  mere  bugbear.    Take  your 
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bride  and  be  happy !  As  for  yoa,"  turn-  Rubezabl  stepped  back, '« Well,  well 
ing  to  the  painter,  *<do  me  the  favor  he  said,  chuckling  to  himself,  **it  was 
to  bear  me  company,  till  this  couple  only  a  joke.  Be  quiet — 1  am  no  child- 
are  united  by  the  blessing  of  the  church."  eater !" 

"  I  am  at  your  service,"  answered  the  *'  It  is  crueJ,'*  said  the  woman,  trying 

young  man,  with  a  mischievous  smile  ;  to  smile,  **  to  jest  thus  with  a  mother." 

and  the  next  moment  he  had  disappeared  Riibezahl  continued :  '*  I  like  the  boy 

with  the  mountain  spirit.    It  is  not  ne-  — give  him  to  me  and  I  will  give  you 

cessary  to  say  who  he  was.  money  enough  to  last  your  lifetime.'* 

The  reader  will  guess  that  Henry  and  "  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  boy  pleases 

Rose  were  a  happy  pair.    Master  Tobias  you,"  answered   the  mother,  **  tnere  ie 

never  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  strange  not  such  another  clever  little  rogue  in  the 

things  that  had  taken  place.    One  of  the  world.    Look  at  him,  as  be  sits  there, 

strangest  was  that  the  picture  of  the  lit-  laughing  and  looking  so  canning — he 

tie  baron  or^goblin  was  indelibly  impres-  knows   well  enough  we  are  talking  of 

sed  on  the  wall  of  the  room  where  he  him.    But,  sir   Spirit,  I  would  not  let 

had  hung;  and  could  not  be  even  painted  you  have  him  for  all  your  kingdom  !'* 

over.    It  may  still  be  seen  by  any  travel-  Riabezahl  was  pleased  to  see  so  much 

ler  who  takes  the  trouble  to  visit  the  inn  motherly  affection,  but  be  said :  **  Are 

*<  Riibezahl "  in  the  town  of  Hirschberg,  you  not  a  fool  ?    I  will  make  a  man  of 

which  is  kept  by  the  descendants  of  the  boy  and  treat  him  royally;  you  shall 

master  Henry  Waldheim.  have  no  further  care,  and  sludl  have 

enough  to  keen  you  and  the  others.    It 

One  more  legend  of  the  mountain  spirit  will  be  better  for  him.** 

is  all  we  have  space  to  give.  "  That  may  be,"  replied  the  woman. 

On  a  beautiful  summer  afternoon  Rii-  «  but  a  mother  cannot  part  with   her 

bezahl  reclined  in  the  shade  on  the  slope  child.     We  are  poor — very  poor — it  is 

of  a  hill.    A  poor  peasant  woman  came  true,  but  Heaven  be  praised,  lam  healthy 

by  carrying  on  her  back  a  large  basket,  and  willing  to  work ;  my  husband  also 

in  which  sat  a  child  about  two  years  old,  can  use  his  hands — that  I  feel  right 

and  holding  an  infant  in  her  arms,  while  often." 

an  elder  one  held  by  her  apron,  and  a  *<  How,"  cried  the  spirit,  *■  the  fellow 
fourth  ran  on  before.  The  woman  illtreats  you — such  a  wife — such  a  no- 
was  tired,  and  set  the  basket  down  on  ther !  I  will — ** 

the  grass,  close   by  Riibezahl,  who  of  "  No,  no,"  interrupted    the  woman, 

course  was  invisible,  while  she  nursed  "  he  only  does  as  many  other  men  do, 

the  youngest  child,  and   gathered    dry  and  I  am  oftentimes  stupid  and  deserve  a 

leaves  to  put  in  her  basket.     The  little  mauling." 

fellow  who  had  been  in  it  began  to  cry  **  What  does  your  husband  ?"  asked 

and  scream  at  being  placed  on  the  ground ;  Riibezahl. 

the  mother  ofifered  him  berries ;  but  as  **  In  the  winter  he  works  at  home,  but 

he  refused  to  be  pacitied,  she  lost  pa-  in  the  summer  peddles  glass-ware,  and 

tience,  and  to  frighten  him,  called  loud-  goes  back  and  forward  into  Bohemia.    It 

ly — «  Riibezahl !  come  and  eat  up  this  eives  him  a  deal  of  trouble.    But  it  is 

naughty  boy  !"  late  and  we  mnst  go.     If  ^ou  really  like 

Riibezahl  instantly  stood  before  her  in  my  boy,  sir,  please  give  him  a  couple  of 

the  shape  of  a  coalman,  saying — "  Here  batz  to  buy  a  loaf." 

I  am  !  where  is  the  boy  ?"  *<  Nothing  at  all,"  growled  the  coal- 

The  mother  was  dreadfully  terrified,  man. 

as  might  be  expected,  at  this  sight ;  but  "  Will    you  not   help  me  load  my 

controlling  herself,  she  answered  that  she  basket." 

only  meant  to  quiet  the  child.  "  Oh  yes,"  and  Riibezahl  gaye  his  as- 

**  Ho  !  ho  !"  cried  the  spirit,  laughing,  sistance. 

"  ho !  ho  !  and  know  you  not  better  than  The  woman  thanked  him,  took  her 

to  call  me  by  my  nickname.    You  want-  child  on  one  arm,  and  they  all  went  down 

ed  me  to  eat  up  the  boy — give  him  here  the  mountain ;  the  two  oldest  ninning 

— he  is  a  fat  morsel !"  before ;  while  she  sang  a  cheerful  song. 

The  woman,  shrieking,  threw  herself  She  felt  her  basket  grow  very  heavy, 

between  him  and  the  chilclren,  crying  out  **I  have  packed  it  too  closely,"  said 

that  he  should  kill  her  before  hurting  one  she,  and  threw  out  some  of  the  leaves; 

of  them.  but  she  had  gone  but  a  few  steps  further 
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when  the  weight  almost  palled  her  to  ground  for  a  garden,  and  Lise  do  some- 

tbe  ground.    **  Ah,"  cried  she,  "  Master  thing  with  her  goats :  what  with  thegar- 

Rnbeaihi  has  played  me  a  trick,  and  put  den  produce  too,  I  can  in  time  have  two 

in  stones  instead  of  leaves."  or  three  asses  to  load  with  glass,  and — " 

She  set  down  the  basket,  but  found  Here  there  came  a  sudden  gust  of  wind, 

only  dry  leaves,  and  packing  them  in  and  overturned  the  basket  fall  of  glass  : 

again,  walked  wearily  home.    She  laid  it  rolled   down  the  declivity,  and   the 

the  infant  in  the  cradle,  and  carried  her  wares  broke  into  a   thousand    pieces, 

provender — the  leaves -^to  her  eoat  and  Hans  heard  amidst  the  rush  of  wind  a 

three  kids,  then  prepared  their  afternoon  peal  of  mocking  laughter,  and  the  next 

meal  for  her  children.  moment  all  was  still. 

When  she  went  to  milk  the  goat,  what  He  saw  now  who  had  played  him  the 

was  her  surprise  to  find  her  and  two  of  trick,  and  in  a  rage  filled  the  air  with  ex- 

the  kids  stone  dead,  while  the  third  was  ecrations  a^inst  the  hateful  gnome  Rii- 

in  the  act  of  strangulation.    The  poor  bezahl,  calling  him  all  manner  of  names, 

woman  wept  aloud ;  for  these  were  all  and  bidding  him  defiance.    The  spirit 

her  possessions,  and  she  had  depended  would  not  appear  ;  but  a  pair  of  invisi- 

on  the  sale  of  the  kids  for  winter  cloth-  ble  hands  began  to  beat  and  maul  the 

ing  and  provisions.    What  would  her  poor  glass  merchant  so  mercilessly,  that 

husband  oo  ?  be  would  punish  her  for  nis  passion  speedily  gave  way  to  fright, 

neglect  of  the  animals !  and  he  fled  with  all  his  speed  down  the 

As  she  rose  from  the  ground,  where  mountain,  bein^  completely  black  and 

she  had  first  thrown  herself  in  despair,  blue    with    bruises    when  he   reached 

she  saw  something  glittering  at  her  feet.  home. 

It  was  a  bright  rand  ducat,  and,  glancing  Lise  was  frightened  to  see  her  husband 

by  accident  at  the  crib,  she  saw  it  half  in  such  a  condition;  but  when  he  told 

fall  of  the  same!  her  what  had  happened,  she  understood 

A  light  broke  upon  her :  **  Riibezahl  !**  that  Riibezah]  bad  been  giving  him  a  lit- 

sbe  exclaimed,  **  thou  has  done  this,  ex-  tie  correction  for  his  treatment  to  her. 

cellant  spirit !    I  know  now  what  killed  *<  You  must  sell  the  goat  and  kids 

my  gpnts.**    And  running  to  the  house,'  directly,'*  said  Hans ;  <*  and  as  soon  as  I 

she  fetched  a  knife  and  extracted  heaps  get  well,  I  will  go  back  into  Bohemia 

of  the  coin  from  the  stomachs  of  the  ani-  for  more  glass." 

nuls,  in  all  more  than  two  thousand.  '*  Ah  !  dear  Hans  !**   cried   his  wife. 

What  to  do  with  her  new  wealth  was  "the  goat  and  kids  are  dead  ."* 
the  next  thought.     Her  husband   was  **  iSnh\ — the  goat  and  kids  !**  repeated 
very  avaricious,  and   he  would  not  be  the  man ;  ^  then  you  and  the  children 
like!  V  to  let  her  children  profit  by  it.    He  may  go  and  starve." 
would  besides  be  drunk  every  day,  and  Here  the  priest  came  in,  to  tell  Hans 
beat  them  all.     She  carried  the  money  he  brought  good  news ;  but  he  first  read 
to   the  village  priest,  to  keep  safely  for  him  a  lecture  on  his  brutal  behavior  to 
her.    The  priest  was  an  honest  man,  his  excellent  wife,  and  his  avaricious 
and  gave  her  a  receipt ;  while  her  first  temper.    **  You  are  rightly  punished," 
coin  was  changed  to  procure  a  comforts-  said  the  f^ood  man ;  **  but  an  unknown, 
bio  meal  to  welcome  her  husband  on  his  rich  relation  of  your  wife  has  left  ber  a 
retorn.  legacy  of  two  thousand  ducats,  under  the 
Meanwhile  Hans,  the   glass  pedler,  condition  that  the   pastor  of  the  place 
was  on  his  way  over  the  mountain,  la-  shall  keep  it  for  her  use,  and  you  have 
den  with  the  glass  he  had  brought  from  no  control  over  it,  as  you  do  not  know 
Bohemia,  where  he  had   made  a  good  how   to  treat  her !"      The  priest  here 
sale  of  his  wares.     He  stopped  to  rest  drew  out  a  paper,  and  showed  it  to  the 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  set  down  his  peasant.     Hans  went  on  his  knees  to  ask 
load,  and    refreshed  himself  under  the  pardon  of  his  wife,  and  from  that  time, 
shade  of  a  fir  tree,  while  he  counted  his  it  is  said,  was  the  most  exemplary  bus- 
gains.     "Fifteen  dollars  for  my  wares,  band  in  the  range  of  the  giant  mountains. 
twenty  in  the  chest  at  home ;  another  The  pastor  bought  them  land  and  stock  ; 
such  a  journey  and  I  can  buy  a  donkey  they  lived  prosperously  ;  and  their  de- 
to  carry  my  load  in  future.    A  donkey  scendants  always  honored  the  generous 
will  carry  three  times  as  much  as  I  can,  Riibezahl  as  the  founder  of  their  fortunes. 
80  that  I  can  triple  my  gains,  besides  The  story  is  often  told  in  the  Riesenge- 
riding  myself  :  I  ean  then    buy  some  birge,  to  illustrate  the  obvious  room!. 
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THE   PRECIOUS   METALS. 

As  there  is  no  little  excitement  at  the  ductionB  in  Earope  hecame  fully  known* 

present  time,  in  consequence  of  the  large  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  grain  was  very 

importations  of  specie^  and  as  an  attempt  low.    Flour  had  been  sold  in  this  city  in 

is  making  to  connect  them  with  the  tariff  the  month  of  May,  1846,  at  about  $4  per 

of  1846,  the  projectors  of  that  measure  barrel,  and  there  was  every  well  founded 

congratulating  themselves  and  the  coun-  reason  to  believe  it  would  still  further 

try  upon  its  beneficial  effects,  it  is  propos-  decline,  so  that  the  prospects  of  the  grain 

ed  to  examine  somewhat  into  the  history  growing  States  were  gloomy  in  the  ex- 

of  the  precious  metals,  their  increase  and  treme — and  all  persons  who  had  debts 

decrease.  due  from  the  storekeepers  in  the  farming 

No  man  of  business  can  for  one  mo-  districts,  were  trembling  with  fear  that, 

ment  doubt  that  one  of  the  most  import-  from  the  extremely  low  price  of  farminfc 

ant  elements  of  the  prosperity  of  a  trad-  products,  the  farmers  would  be  unable  to 

ing  community,  is  a  sound  and  well  reg-  pay  their  debts — that  from  this  cause  the 

ulated  curreucy,  which  is  to  commerce  of  cities  would  go  unpaid,  and  great  losses 

all  kinds  what  a  wholesome  supply  of  must  thus  fall  upon  our  merchants.     Ac*, 

blood  is  to  the  human  system.     Nor  will  quaintcd  as  we  have  been,  for  forty  years* 

it  be  questioned  that  such  an  amount  of  with  the  trade  of  the  country,  we  never 

the  precious  metals  as  will  meet  the  remember  a  period  of  deeper  gloom  from 

growing  wants  of  trade  must  be  provided  this  cause,  and  this  was  much  increasvd 

and  supplied.  by  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  of  1846. 

There  is  no  sure  method  of  doing  this.  All  must  remember  the  stagnation  of 

but  by  selling  more  than  is  bought,  where  trade  incident  to  the  passage  of  that  law, 

there  is  no  sufficient  home  supply  of  gold  and  that    money    was  becoming  very 

and  stiver.    A  diversified  industry,  there-  scarce,  when  acco.unts  reached  this  coun- 

fore,  must  be  resorted  to,  and  the  culti-  try  of  the  almost  total  failure  of  the  pota- 

vatipn  of  the  useful  arts  becomes  abso-  to  crop,  and  the  scarcity  of  all  kinds  of 

lately  necessary  in  the  present  advanced  ((rain,  throughout  insular  and  continental 

state  of  society.  Europe. 

In  the  examination  we  are  about  to  It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  dwell  np- 

make  into  theexistenceof  various  periods  on  the  change  which  then  took  place,  a 

of  the  precious  metals,  we  propose  to  change  as  sudden,  and,  we  ventnre  to  as- 

show  the  amount,  as  it  was  estimated  by  .  sert,  as  unexpected,  as  any  of  the  muta- 

those  whose  calculations  have  been  ad-  tions   in  commercial  afiairs  within  the 

mitted  as  most  accurate,  namely,  Jacobs,  last  half  century. 

Humboldt,  and  McCulloch,  &c.  &c.  The  consequent  rise  in  bread-stufis 

Before,  however,  commencing  to   do  and  provisions    of  every  kind  spread 

this,  it  is  deemed  important  to  say  a  few  new  life  and  activity  throughout  the 

words  in  relation  to  the  existing  state  of  northern  and  middle  States.    Exchange 

things,  and  to  show  how,  from  the  most  on  Europe  soon  began  to  decline  froa 

obvious  causes,  such  large  importations  the  immense  shipments  which  took  place* 

of  the  precious  metals  are  daily  taking  nor  was  it  long  before  it  rated  so  low  as 

place.    Not  that  we  for  a  moment  doubt  to  make  it  profitable  to  import  speciet 

that  these  causes  are  well  known  to  all  which  soon  oegan,  and  still  continues,  to 

in  any  wise  connected  with  trade,  but  to  flow  into  the  country.    And  although 

give  the  most  positive  denial  to  the  false  not  exactly  belonging  to  our  subject,  we 

assertions  made  by  political  demagogues,  cannot  forbear  in  this  connection  to  re* 

that  the  operations  of  the  tariff  of  1846  mark  that  the  anti-tariff  doctrine  of  there 

have  been  instrumental  in  producing  the  being  no  9uch  thing  a$  a  baiance  of  tradet 

exportations  which  have  led  to  the  influx  never  was  more  completely  refuted,  than 

of  specie.  from  the  events  which  have  been  tnuis- 

The  harvest  of  the  last  year,  in  the  Unit-  piring  for  the  last  few  months — and  they 

ed  Slates,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  very  prove  beyond  all  controversy  still  for- 

abundant  one,  having  yielded  an  almost  ther,  that  such  balance  must  be  paid  ia 

endless  supply  beyond  our  own  wants;  the  precious  metals, 

so  much  so,  that  until  the  present  scarci-  But  to  return  to  the  curreney. 

ty  of  potatoes,  and  of  the  farinaceous  pro-  We  have  before  as  some  ttatistiaeal 
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teblfls  on  that  subject,  prepared  by  Mr.  The  estimates  of  Mr.  Humboldt,  we 

EtiaC.  Seaman,  with  great  care,  from  find   in  the  Commercial  Dictionary  of 

the  calculations  of  Messrs.  Jacobs,  Mc-  McCulloch,  under  the  title,  <*  Precious 

Calloch«  aad  Humboldt,  which  have  been  Metals."    They  are  as  follows  : 

imiTersally  accredited,  and  we  ask  atten-  The  whole  quantity  of  the  gold  and 

tion  to  them  as  very  important  to  the  full  silver  obtained  from  all  the  American 

understaDding  of  the  subject  under  con-  mines,  up  to  1803,  was, 
lideration. 

Erom  1492  to  1500,     8  years,    $250,000  per  annum,— Total,  $2,000,000 

••      1500  •*  1545,    45     "        3,000,000        "                   "  135.000,000 

••      1545  "  1600,    55     "      11.000,000        "                   •«  605,000.000 

"      1600  •*  1700, 100     "      16.000,000         "                   "  1,600,000,000 

"      1700  "1750,    50     *•      22,500,000         "                    "  1,125,000,000 

"      1750 "  1803,    53     "      35,300,000        "                    •«  1.870,900,000 

$5,337,900,000 

Equal  at  $4,80  to  the  pound  sterling  to        ...        .     £1,112,062,500 

Mr.  Jacobs'  estimates  are  as  follows  : — 

GoM  and  SilTer  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  discoTery  of  America, 

in  the  :^ear  1492, £34,000,000 

~  in  108  years  from  the  mines,  after  making  allowance  for  the 

by  wear,  &c., 138,000,000 


£172,000,000 
Dedact  what  has  been  conveyed  to  Asia  and  what  is  supposed  to  have 

been  need  in  plate,  watches,  jewelry,  &c.  &c.,  of  all  kinds,  .  .  £42,000,000 
LenTing  this  sum,  as  the  stock  of  the  coin  in  Europe,  at  the  end 

of  the  year  1600, £130,000,000 

IMaet  for  friction  and  loss  during  the  16th  up  to  the  17th  century,         43,000,000 

LenvlDg  in  existence  in  the  year  1700, £87,000,000 

Product  of  the  mines  the  17th  century,  £337,800,000 

Shipped  to  India  and  China, 33,250,000 

£304,250.000 
OMverted  to  other  nses  than  coin,       ....      60,250,000 

£244,000.000 

Wear  and  tear  deducted, 34,000.000 

210,000,000 

Letving  in  Europe  and  America, £297,000,000 

The  product  of  the  mines  in  110  years,  from  1700  to  1810,  exclusive  in  sterling 
Money: 

Buenos  Ayres £96,250.000 

Chili, 19.532,166 

Columbia, 57,3-11,666 

Peru,  100,1  fi9.524 

Amount  stated  as  having  paid  duty, £273,293,356 

Produced  without  paying  duty  one  fourth  of  the  same  amount  68.323,339 

Produce  of  Mexico  which  paid  duty, 304.039.783 

Contraband  product,  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  one-fifth,  .  60.807,956 

£7fir),lG  1.434 
Total  amount  from  Portuguese  America 80,000,000 

Total  from  ili  American  mines, £786,464,434 
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Or  an  annual  product  of .J  7,146,707 

The  gold  and  silver  of  Europe  and  the  gold  dust  of  Africa,  anouaHy,  853,238 

Precious  metals  produced  annually,  .  .        .        .     £8,000,000 

At  £8,000,000  per  annum  the  whole  quantity  in  110  years  was 
£880,000,000. 

Total  coin  ill  the  year  1700 £297,000,000 

Deduct  Joss  and  friction  in  110  years *        .       71,000,000 

Stock  on  hand, £226,000,000 

Whole  product  of  all  precious  metals  and  coin  in  110  % 

years,  according  to  above  statements,        .        .       .  £880,000,000 
Exported  to  Asia  two-fifths,  352,000,000 

Leaving £528,000,000 

Used  in  various  articles  of  watches,  utensils,  &c.,    .        352,000,000 

Remaining  for  coin £176,000,000 

Deduct  for  wear  and  loss, 22,000,000 

154,000,000 

Leaving  as  stock,  Jan.  10th,  1810 £380,000,000 

Mr.  McCuIIoch  agrees  with  Mr.  Jacobs  Or  in  sterling  money  at  4^ 

that  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  per  £,        -        -        -    £76,626,768 

the  products  of  the  American,  as  well  as  Produce  of  Brazil  mines,          4,1 10,000 

the  European  mines,  since  1810,  and  that  —— 

during  the  twenty  years  ending  Jan.  1st.,  £80,736,768 

1830,  the  product  was  but  little  more  Product  of  European  and 

than  half  as  much  as  during  the  twenty  Russian  Asiatic  mines,     -  23,000,000 

years  ending  Jan.  1st,  1810.  - 

The  latter,  however,  estimates  the  pro-  £103,736^768 

ducts  of  the  American  mines,  from  1810  Very  little  exceedinj^  five  millions  an- 

to  1830,  at  more  than  £80,000,000  ster-  nually,  and  but  &Ye  eighths  as  much  m 

ling,  while  the  former  states  them  not  to  during  the  whole  of  the  18th  century, 

have  exceeded  £65,000,000  sterling.  Mr.  From  the  £380,000,000  of  coin  left, 

Jacobs  estimates  t^e  wear  and  tear,  an-  Jan.  Ist.,  1810,  deduct  for  the  wear  aDd 

nually,  of  gold  coins  at  one  part  in  six  loss  at  the  rate  of  one  part  in  420  each 

hundred,  and  of  silver  coins  at  one  part  year,  and  which  in  twenty  years  would 

in  two  hundred,  and  the  aggregate  at  one  amount  to  £18,095,220,  thus  leaving,  1st 

part  in  four  hundred,  one-fourth  part  of  of  Jan.,  1830,        -        -  £361,904,780 

one  per  cent.;  but  Mr.  McCuiloch  esti-  Add  the  supply  from  the 

mates  the  aggregate  loss  at  four  times  as  mines  during  that  time,      103,736,000 

much,  or  one  per  cent.     Mr.  Brande,  in  

his  Encyclopedia  of  Science  and  Art,  Thus  showing                   £465,640,780 

agrees  with  Mr.  Jacobs  in  estimating  the  From  which  deduct  amount 

wear  and  tear  of  coin  at  one-fourth  part  exported  to  Asia  in  twen- 

of  one  per  cent  ty  years,  estimated  at 

Mr.  Jacobs  estimates  the  proportion  £40,000,000,  and  about 

supplied  by  the  several  American  States,  £4,000,000  sterling,  an- 

in  the  twenty  years  from  1810  to  1830,  nually      consumed     in 

of  the  precious  metals  as  follows.  These  plate,  watches,&c.,mak- 

estimates,  as  will  be  seen,  are  in  dollars :  ing,  in  all,  in  the  twenty 

years,  £120,000,000 

Mexico,        -        -        -    $220,043,200  

Guatemala,       -        -         -      2,893,710  £345,640,000 

Columbia,     -        -        -        33,564,267  This  leaves  for  coin,  in  Europe  aud 
Peru,       ....    64,688,429  -  America,  Jan.,  1830,  nearly  ten  per  eent 

Buenos  Ayres,       -        -        30,000,000  less  than  existed  in  1810. 

Chili,       ....    16,618,880  This  slightly  varies  from  Mr.  Jacob's 

statement,  in  which  be  ettimatet  the 

$367,808,486  amount  made  into  plate,  watches,  kc^  at 
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jS5,618,611,  annually,  and  thus  makes 
tbe  deerease  of  coin,  during  the  twenty 
yean,  £66,611,410,  sterling,  or  about 
aerenteen  per  cent. 

Mr.  McCullocfa*8  estimate  of  the  same 
consumption  in  plate,  watches,  utensils, 
6cG.,  in  £urope  and  America,  for  all  other 
purposes  than  coin,  is  as  follows : 


In  Oreat  Britain,  - 

In  France,        -        -        - 

In  Switzerland,    - 

In  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  * 

In  America, .        -        - 


£1,842,916 
866,190 

-  350,000 
1,204,118 

-  300,000 

£4,563,224 


Mr.  Humboldt  estimates  the 
tame  at  £3,459,714 

All  the  accounts  and  estimates  agree 
that  roost  of  the  American  mines  are 
growing  less  and  less  productive,  and  the 
totel  suppl]^  of  the  precious  metals  much 
leu  than  it  was  half  a  century  since, 
while  the  population  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  the  wants  of  commerce  and 
consamption,  are  rapidly  increasing.  It 
■hoiiki,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the 
dimin  from  America  and  £urope  to  Asia 
is  greatly  lessening.  The  triumph  of 
machinery  has  in  great  measure,  if  not 
entirely,  put  a  stop  to  the  exportation  of 
the  precious  metals  to  Hither  Asia,  while 
that  sent  to  China  is  very  much  lessened. 

If,  therefore,  we  estimate  the  products 
of  the  American,  European  and  Russian 
AaiAlic  mines,  w'h  the  gold  dust  pro- 
caied  from  Africa,  at  five  and  a  half  mil- 
lioQB  of  pounds  sterling,  the  wear  and 
tear  at  one  quarter  per  cent.,  and  the 
annual  consumption  of  the  arts,  at 
£4,000,000  sterlmg,  allowing  half  a  mil- 


lion sterling  for  exports  to  Asia,  the 
amount  of  coin  in  Europe  and  America 
would  be  about  the  same  in  1840  that  it 
was  in  1830,  and  as  its  product  is  in- 
creasing in  Russia,  there  is  probably  a 
small  gradual  increase  in  th^  whole 
amount  produced. 

We  have  gone  into  this  statement  of 
the  general  coin  of  the  world,  taken,  as 
we  have  said,  from  the  tables  given  by 
Messrs.  Jacobs,  M'Culloch,  and  Hum- 
boldt, admitted  to  be  the  very  best  au- 
thorities, in  order  to  give  to  the  reader 
correct  views  on  this  deeply  interesting 
subject  It  is  proposed  now  to  inquire 
into  the  portion  ot  it  which  is  by  the 
same  parties,  and  by  other  competent 
authorities,  admitted  to  be  the  share 
which  we  have  had  of  these  precious 
metals  since  any  approach  to  accura- 
cy has  been  made  in  estimating  it 
And  that  we  may  not  go  into  anything 
conjectural,  we  beffin  with  the  year 
1820,  and  we  do  so  because  accurate  ac- 
counts then  commenced  to  be  kept  at 
our  custom-houses  of  the  quantity  im- 
ported and  exported.  We  take  these 
figures  also  from  Mr.  Seaman,  having 
compared  them  with  the  public  docu- 
ments to  test  their  accuracy.  The  sum 
stated  as  bein^  in  the  United  States  in 
1820,  is  predicated  upon  the  return  of 
the  banks,  which  showed  in  their  vaults 
at  that  time  $19,820,240,  the  remaining 
amount  to  make  up  the  $25,000,000,  be- 
ing an  estimate  of  what  was  in  circula- 
tion, exclusive  of  the  amount  in  the 
banks. 

The  following  table  shows  from  offi- 
cial reports  the  condition  of  all  the  banks 
of  the  United  States,  estimated  on  the 
first  of  January  in  each  of  the  following 
years: 


Jao.  Ist. 
ofyeari. 

iNo.  oi 

le- 

No.  of 
esti- 

To- 
tal 

Capiiai 
in 

Deposites 
in 

circulaliou 
m 

tams. 

mates. 

banks. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dol    nsi 

1811 

51 

38 

89 

52,610,601 

28,100,000 

15,400,000 

1815 

120 

88 

208 

82,559,590 

45,500,000 

17,000,000 

1816 

134 

112 

246 

89,822,422 

68.000,000 

19,000,000 

1820 

213 

95 

308 

137,110,611 

35,950,470 

44,863,344 

19,820,240 

1830 

282 

48 

330 

145,192,268 

55,559,928 

61,323,898 

22,114,917 

1834 

406 

100 

506 

200,005,944 

75,666,986 

94,839,570 

1835 

515 

43 

558 

231,250,337 

83,081,366 

103,692,495 

43,937,62S 

1837 

632 

2 

634 

290,772.091 

127,397,185 

149,185,890 

37,915,340 

3839 

662 

662 

327.132,512 

90,270.000 

135,170,995 

45,133,678 

1840 

661 

61 

722 

358,442,692 

75,696,857 

116,572,790 

33,105,155 

1841 

619 

165 

784 

313,608,000 

64,890,101 

107,290,214 

34,813958 

1843 

577 

114 

691 

228,861,000 

56,168.623 

58,563,688 

33,515,806 

18451 

580 

127 

707 

206,045,000 

88,020,600 

89,608,711 

44,241  »24t 

TOL.  T«— 10.  IT. 


Urn  Pmim^MtUh. 


Estimated  amount  of  specie  in  the  United  States,  Oct  1, 1820  |25t00(MMa 
Specie  imported  in  four  years,  to  October  1, 1824  ...  24^11g4i7 
Brought  in  by  emigrants  not  entered  at  custom-house,  probably         2,000,000 


Total 


Specie  exported  during  the  same  period  of  four  years  $34,675,778 
Consumed  in  manufactures  over  and  above  old  metal 
worked  over  and  the  produce  of  the  United  States 
mines 1,235,689 


$51,911,467 


$35,911^7 

$16,000,000 

LeaTiDf  in  the  United  States  in  specie,  Oct  1,1824,  when  the  tariff  of  1824 

took  effect,  but $16,000,000 

Imports  of  specie  in  four  years  to  October  1, 1828  -        •        28,672,592 

Brought  in  by  emigrants,  not  entered  at  custom-house,  probably   -    2,000,000 


Specie  exported  during  the  same  period  of  four  years    $29,403,126 
Made  into  plate,  jewelry,  &c,  over  and  above  old 
metal  worked  over,  and  the  produce  of  the  mines 
of  the  United  States 1,269,466 


$46,672,592 


30,672,592 


Leaving  in  the  United  States  only  ... 

Specie  imported  in  six  years  to  0!ct.  1,  1834 

Brought  in  by  emigrants  and  not  entered  at  custom-house 


$16,000,000 

53,755,025 

-     4,000,000 


Snecie  exported  during  the  same  period  of  six  years  $26,462,523 
Made  into  plate,  &c,  over  and  above  old  metal 
worked  over,  and  the  produce  of  the  United 
States 2,292,502 


$73,755,025 


Leaving  in  the  United  States,  Oct  1, 1834,  soon  after  the 
compromise  act  of  1833  made  the  first  reduction  of 
duties  on  foreign  merchandise 

Specie  imported  in  three  years  to  Oct  Ist,  1837    -        .        . 

Brought  in  by  emigrants  and  not  entered  at  the  custom-house    • 


28,755,025 


Specie  and  bullion  exported  during  the  same  period    $16,778,350 
Excess  worked  up  over  old  metal  and  produce  of 

United  States  mines 4,000,000 


$45,000,000 

37,048,742 

1,500,000 

$83,548,742 


20,778,350 


Leaving  a  balance  of  specie  and  bullion  in  the  United 
States,  Oct  let,  1837,  when  nearly  all  the  banks 
in  the  nation  were  in  a  state  of  suspension 


.    $62,770,392 


By  the  census  of  1840,  we  find  that 
owing  to  the  increased  extravagance  of 
the  people,  tbe  value  of  the  manufac- 
tured products  of  the  precious  metals  in 
1839,  was  $4,734,960,  which  must  have 
consumed  exceeding  $3,000,000. 

The  product  of  the  gold  mines  in  the 
United  States  in  1839  amounted  to  but 


$529,605 ;  and  the  amount  of  silver  most 
have  been  quite  small,  no  separate  rec- 
ord of  it  having  been  kept.  It  probaUy 
did  not  exceed  $250,000 ;  so  that  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  used  in  mana- 
factures,  over  and  above  the  home  pro- 
duct, has  probably  for  several  years  past 
been  at  least  $1,500,000. 
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Raianee  on  hand  Oct,  1, 1837,  as  above  ....  $62,770,392 
Specie  and  bollion  imported  duriDg  the  year  ending  Sept  30, 1838  17,747,116 
ticoQght  in  by  emigrants,  not  entered  at  the  cofitom-house    -       -        600,000 


Specie  exported  daring  the  year 
Excess  worked  into  manufactores 


$3,508,046 
1,600,000 


There  is  an  annnal  decrease  by  friction  and  loss  of  one- 
ioarth  part  of  one  per  cent,  which,  during  the  17 
years,  would  amount  to  four  per  cent  On 
$16,000,000,  neariy  half  the  time,  and  on 
$M),000,000  the  remaining  half        ... 


$81,117,508 


5,008,046 
$76,109,462 


Leaving  in  the  United  States,  in  coin  and  bullion,  Oct 

1st.  1838    -        -        -        -        . 
Imported  during  the  year  to  Sept.  30, 1839        -  •     - 
Srought  in  by  emigrants  and  not  entered,  probably 


Coin  and  bullion  exjKirted  daring  the  year 
SxcQSS  worked  into  jewelry,  as  above    - 
Decrease  by  friction  and  less  one-quarter  per  cent 


$8,776,743 

1,500,000 

218,433 


1,109,462 


$75,000,000 

5,595,176 

600,000 

$81,195,176 


Imported  in  3  years  to  Oct  1, 1842 

Brought  in  by  emigrants,  not  entered,  probably 


10,495,176 

$70,700,000 

17,«45,712 

1,800,000 

$90,445,712 


Exported  during  the  same  3  years         ...  $23,264,885 
Decrease  b  v  friction  and  loss,  one-quarter  per  cent 

annuslly 480,827 

Made  into  jewelry,  &c.,  as  heretofore  estimated        -   4,500,000 

28,245,712 

Leaving  a  balance  of  coin  in  the  United  States,  ■ 

Oct  1st,  1842 $62,200,000 

Imported  in  two  and  three  quarter  years  to  July 

1st,  1845  32,136,608 

Brought  in  by  emigrants,  and  not  entered         ....        1,650,000 


Exported  during  the  same  period  -        -        -  $15,087,473 

Decrease  bv  friction  and  loss  one-quarter  per  cent 

pnnusJly 450,000 

Made  into  jewelry,  as  heretofore  stated       -        -        4,100,000 


$95,986,608 


Leaving  a  balance  of  coin  in  the  United  States, 
July  Ut,  1845,  of 


-  19,637,473 
$76,349,135 


We  submit  these  statements,  with 
every  confidence,  because  they  fully 
prove  the  course  which  specie  always 
takes,  flowing  in  and  out  of  a  country, 
according  to  the  balance  of  trade,  unless 
interfered  with  by  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, as  was  the  ca^e  from  1833  to 
1838,  while  so  many  State  and  other 
securities,  were  sold  in  Europe,  creating 
an  indebtedness  there,  of  upwards  of 
$100,000,000.  During  this  period,  specie 


flowed  in  very  rapidly,  and  the  amount 
in  this  country  increased  by  importation, 
as  we  have  shown,  some  $40,000,000. 

But  when  this  wild  spout  of  specula- 
tion ceased,  and  our  credit  was  no  longer 
good  in  Europe,  the  last  four  years  of 
the  Compromise  Act,  from  Oct  1,  1838, 
to  Oct.  1, 1842,  the  quantity  in  the  coun- 
try was  reduced  from  $75,000,000  to 
$62,000,000;  and  who  can  forget  the 
great  gloom  that  pervaded  the  countiy 
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from  Oct.  1839,  when  the  most  of  the  prospects  for  the  future ;  bvt  to  the  writer 

banks  suspended  specie  payments,  for  of  this  article,  what  is  called  our  present 

the  second  lime,  until  the  passage  of  the  prosperity  appears  fallacious,  because  it 

Tariff  Act  in  Aug.  1842.  is  founded  on  great  distress  to  nations 

From  the  moment  of  the  passage  of  with  whom  we  have  close  commercial 

that  act,  public  confidence  began  to  re-  connection ;  and  in  one  particular,  there 

yiye  as  if  by  magic,  and  ever  since  that  cannot  fail  to  be  a  reaction  upon  us. 
period,  up  to  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  of        Europe  is  the  grand  market  for  oar 

1846,  the  energies  and  industry  of  the  staple  productions,  and  is,  further,  the 

country  continued  to  improve  great   linanciai  fountain    from  whence 

What  the  future  has  in  store  for  us,  flows  all  the  streams  of  cr^it   upon 

time  only  can  determine.    The  great  de*  which  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  sus- 

mand  for  our  bread-stuffs  and  provisions,  tained.    This  credit  can  only  be  kept  ap 

has  so  far  saved  us  from  the  evil  effects  by  the  retention  of  a  sufficiei^  amount 

of  the  Tariff  of  1846,  and  the  operation  of  the  precious  metals.  Any  sudden  coa- 

of  the  Sub-Treasury  Act;  the  former  traction  of  them,  must  produce  more  or 

being  entirely  neutralized  by  the  large  less  of  a  financial  crisis  in  Europe :  and 

shipments,  and  the  consequent  balance  of  it  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that  we  OMty 

trade  inour  favor,  which,  as  before  stated,  suffer  much  more  from  such  a  slate  of 

have  lowered  exchange  until  a  handsome  the  foreign  money  market,  as  was  much 

profit  can  he  made  by  importing  specie —  dreaded  by  last  accounts,  than  we  have 

while  the  introduction  of  several  millions  been  or  shall  be  benefited  by  any  ac^ 

of  specie,  and  the  knowledge  that  much  cession  of   the  precious  metals,  which 

more  is  on  the  way,  prevents  the  severe  has  come  over  here,  to  return  agaiiit 

pressure  which   would    have    resulted  when  the  course  of  trade  and  finance 

from  the  operation  of  the  Sub-Treasury,  shall  oblige  us  to  pay  our  foreign  indebt- 

and  the  drain  from  the  ISouth  for  the  pur-  edness.    Pay-day  must  come  some  time, 

poses  of  the  war.  and  it  may  come  when  we  are  least  pre- 

We  pretend  to  no  spirit  of  prophecy,  pared  to  meet  it 
but  the  future,  in  matters  of  finance,  is        The  advocates  of  the  Sub-Treasury, 

always  greatly  influenced  by  the  past  and  and  ttierefore  the  enemies  of  a  sound 

the  present ;  and  we  think  it  requires  no  credit-system,  may  indulge  in  what  falla- 

more  than  a  common  knowledge  of  cause  cies  and  follies  they  please,  but  they  can- 

and  effect,  to  perceive  that  elements  are  not  disguise  the  truth,  that  the  commer- 

now  combining,  which  cannot  fail  to  pro-  cial  intercourse  of  the  world  rests  on  a 

duce  the  most  serious  effects  upon  the  great  credilsyslem,  in  which  specie  is 

condition  of  the  country.  but  one  ingredient,  and  though  the  most 

It  was  estimated  before  the  commence-  essential  one,  in  many  points  of  view^ 

ment  of  the  present  administration  of  the  yet  it  is  by  no  means  the  sole  basis  of 

general  government,  that  we  were  in-  credit. 

debted  in  Europe  about  $150,000,000,  in        This  article  has,  however,  become  suf- 

stateand  private  debts.     No  one  believes  ficienti)'  extended,  and  we  must  leave  it 

foramoment,  weshaligetoutof  the  Me.x-  for  some  future  occasion  to  show  that 

ican  war  under  a  debt  of  $100,000,000  ;  credit    can    control   even    the    precious 

and  if    Mr.  Secretary   Walker   is  cor-  metals;  that  without  credit,  there  could 

rect  in  his  estimates,  we  shall   import  be  no  such  thing  as  exchange ;  and  that 

some  $140,000,000  or  $150,000,000  un-  a  perfectly  sound  system  of  collection 

der  his  Tariff  of  1846.  and  disbursements  of  the  public  money 

To  others,  who  look  only  at  the  surface  may  exist  without  the  use  of  a  dollar  of 

of  thinj^s,  the  recent  shipments  to  Europe  specie,  or  the   intervention   of  a  bank 

which  liave  to  some  extent  warded  off  note, 
the  impending  evils,  may  hold  out  golden 
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Trs  adTent  of  April  finds  \u  rather  in  held  his  first  position,  achieved  a  success- 
momentary  expectation  of  striking  eyents,  ful  and  safe  retreat  to  Saitillo,  and  farther 
than  with  any  such  to  chronicle.  It  is  now  if  necessary,  though  his  own  letters  show 
well  onderstood  that  M^jor-General  Scott  that  he  had  very  great  confidence  in  his 
was  to  make  an  attack  upon  Vera  Cruz  on  ability  to  fortify  that  place  against  any  force 
or  about  the  15th  of  March.     He  would    that  could  be  brought  against  it.    A  few 

have  about  4,500  regulars  and  9,000  volun-  days  must  bring  us  authentic  informatioo, 

leers*  and  was  well  supplied  with  bombs,  though  it  will  come  too  late  for  our  present 

htvrj  ^ns,  Itc.    It  was  understood  that  number. 

the  entire  force  would  concentrate  at  An-        Congress  adjourned  late  in  the  night  of 
ton  Lizardo,  which  is  thirty  miles  from  the  3d  of  March.   The  bill  authorizing  the 
Vera  Cruz,  and  immediately  commence  the  raising  and  equipment  of  ten  regiments  of 
march  for  that  city.    The  city  will  first  be  volunteers  became  a  law,  though  without 
taken,  and  this  it  is  believed,  may  be  ac-  the  desired  provision  for  appointing  a  ge- 
complished  without  much  difficulty,  after  neral  in  chief,  to  have  entire  command  of 
which  siege  will  be  laid  to  the  castle.    It  the  army  in  the  field.    The  bill  placing 
is  stated  now,  contrary  to  former  advices,  three  miilioas  of  dollars  at  the  disposal  <» 
bat  apparently  upon  good  authority,  that  the    President,  to  aid  negotiations   with 
the  Mexicans  are  preparing  for  a  vigorous  Mexico  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  waf 
defence,  not  only  of  the  castle  but  of  the  also  passed,  though  the^  Wilmot  Proviso," 
eity  abo.    The  enterprise  in  which  Gen.  as  the  anti-slavery  clause  which  it  con- 
Sratt  is  engaged  is,  therefore,  not  certain  tained  is  familiarly  called,was  stricken  out. 
to  be  attei^^  with  success.    Even  if  he  Several  minor  bills  were  also  passed,  hot 
succeeds  in  capturing  the  town,  the  castle  nothing  was  done  of  any  decided  impor- 
ts prepared  for  a  protracted    resistance,  tance,  though,  as  usual,  a  large  portion  of 
The  land  attack  will  be  aided  by  the  squad-  the  actual  business  of   the   session  waa 
ron;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  combined  crowded  into  its  last  few  hours. 
eflbrt  ma^  prove  successful.  Mr.  Calhouic,  on  his  return  to  South 
Meantime  doubt  and  apprehension  rest  Carolina,  was  received  at  Charleston  by  a 
upon  the  position  and  prospect  of  the  divi-  large  public  meeting  of  the  citizens,  at 
sion  under  Gen.  Tayi/>r.  He  had  advanced  which  he  took  occasion  to  speak  at  length 
to  Saitillo,  and  had  even  taken  up  an  ad-  on  the  proceedings  of   Congress  and  of 
ranced  position  at  Agua  Nueva,  eighteen  several  of  the  State  Legislatures  upon  the 
miles  south  of  that  place:  and  we  have  principles  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  of 
ramors  that  on  the  23d  of  February,  after  slavery  generally.    Ho  said  he  thought  it 
being  summoned  to  surrender,  he  had  been  perfectly  clear    that   the  people  of  the 
attacked  by  Santa  Ana  at  the  head  of  some  North,  comprising  men  of  all  parties,  had 
twenty  thousand  men.    This  fact  seems  to  come  to  the  determination  not  to  permit 
be  certain  ;  of  what  transpired  subsequent-  the  extension  of  slavery  to  any  territory 
ly  we  have  no  reports,  except  flying  rumors  of  the  United  States  in  which  it  does  not 
picked  np  from  the  Mexicans,  but  these  now  exist.    He  thought  this  fact  clear,  be- 
ftate  that  Gen.  Taylor  fell  back  to  Saitillo,  yond  all  chance  of  doubt :  and  it  rendered 
when    a  sanguinary  engagement  ensued,  absolutely  necessary  in  self-defence,  in  hit 
which  resulted  in  a  heavy  loss  to  each  side,  judgment,  the  resolute  combination  of  all 
and  in  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Taylor  to  the  the  Southern  States  against  this  principle. 
Rinconada  Pass.      Great   fears  arc  enter-  He  entered  into  a  very  full  and  elaborate 
tained  that  his  entire  division  has  been  cut  exposition  of  the  relations  of  the  North 
to  pieces,  and  that  he  has  not  been  able  and  South,  and  set  forth  what  may  proba- 
even  to  fall  back  siicc<>9sfully  upon  Monte-  bly  be  regarded  as  a  programme  of  the  in* 
rey.     Of  all  this,  however,  nothing;  authcn-  tended  political  course  of  the  South.    He 
tic  is  yet  known.     Gen.  Taylor  had  been  said  very  decidedly  that  in  his  judgment 
very  greatly  weakened  and  annoyed  by  the  the   Southern   Democracy    should    never 
withdrawal  from  hiii  command  of  all  the  ac:ain   submit  to  the  selection  of  a  Pre- 
regulars  upon  whom  he  had   mainly  de-  sidential  Candidate  by  a  National  Con- 
ponded  in  any  emergency.    This  was  done  vention.      The  proceedings  and  declara- 
oy  Gen.  Scott,  but  with  the  full  knowledc^e  tions  of  this  meeting  we  regard  as  highly 
of  the  Administration,  and  indeed  with  its  significant. 

approbation,  as  the  official  correspondence        The  intelligence  from  Europe  by  the 

clearly  show«.     Our  own  belief  is  that  the  Hibernia  steamer  has  considerable  impor- 

dangers  which  menaced  Gen.  Taylor  have  tance,  though  of  no  striking  interest.    The 

been  exaggerated,  and  that  he  has,  if  not  Famine  in  Ireland  continues  to  elicit  the 
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tympatbies  nqt  onlj  of  Parliament  but  of  tant  business  of  tbe  country.  The  time, 
the  people  of  England.  Tbe  distress  con-  places  and  duration  of  these  assemblies  are 
tinues  to  be  exceedingly  severe,  though  to  be  regulated  by  a  special  ordinance, 
immense  and  unprecedented  exertions  The  province  of  the  royal  house,  and  the 
have  been  made  for  its  relief.  Lord  mediatized  princes  of  the  ancient  German- 
George  Bentick  brought  forward  a  pro-  ic  Empire,  are  entitled  to  seats  in  ^  this 
position  to  appropriate  sixteen  millions  of  body.  These  princes,  and  the  nobility, 
pounds  for  the  construction  of  railways  in  are  to  meet  and  vote  in  a  separate  assem- 
Ireland.  But  it  was  opposed  by  the  minis-  bly  from  the  body  of  the  diet,  excepting 
try  and  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  in  the  case  of  propositions  for  loans  or 
The  ministerial  programme  is  opposed  vi-  new  taxes,  in  wnicn  case  they  meet  and 
olently,  but  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  vote  in  common  with  the  other  members, 
out.  In  case  of  war,  the  king  reserves  to  him- 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  at  last  fulfilled  self  the  right  of  making  new  loans  with 
the  promise  made  by  his  father,  Frederick  the  consent  of  the  permanent  deputation 
William  III.  nearly  forty  years  aeo,  that  of  tbe  States,  to  whom  is  confided  the  ad* 
they  should  have  a  constitution.  The  long  ministration  of  the  public  debt.  He  also 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  this  pledge  reserves  to  himself  the.right  of  establish- 
was  given,  and  the  defeat  of  all  attempts  ing,  in  case  of  war,  new  taxes  without  con- 
made  hitherto  to  secure  its  redemption,  had  suiting  the  States,  but  at  the  sape  time 
almost  destroyed  all  hope  that  it  would  promises  to  submit  the  subject  to  them  as 
ever  be  fulfilled.  But  a  series  of  ordinances  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit  of  their 
has  at  last  been  issued,  of  which  the  full    being  assembled. 

scope  cannot  be  understood  without  first  The  third  ordinance  provides  that  tlM 
fflancing  at  the  present  organization  of  the  committee  of  the  States- General  shall  be 
kingdom.  Prussia  is  now  divided  into  convoked  at  least  every  four  years.  This 
eight  provinces,  each  of  which  has  its  as-  committee,  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  gen- 
sembly  of  Provincial  States,  {Provinzial  eral  legislation  has  the  same  power  as  tbe 
Stdnde)  representing  the  nobility,  the  whole  body  of  tbe  States-General,  but  not 
towns  and  the  landholders,  the  government  in  respect  to  laws  and  taxes, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  reserving  the  Tjiese  concessions,  at  first  glance,  may 
power  of  adopting  or  not  the  resolutions  seem  to  be  of  slight  importance.  But 
of  these  bodies.  According  to  the  terms  taken  in  connection  witn  the  progrea 
of  the  English  loan  contracted  by  Prussia  which  liberal  principles  have  made  in  Rut- 
after  the  late  European  war,  tbe  public  sia  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
faith  was  pledged  not  to  contract  a  new  and  with  the  fact  that  popular  accessions 
debt  without  first  consulting  the  States-  once  granted  can  never  be  recalled,  it  must 
General  of  the  Kingdom.  be  deemed  an  important  step  in  the  nation- 

By  the  first  of  the  new  ordinances  just    al  progress  of  the  kingdom.    A  great  deal 
issued  by  the  King,  he  promises  to  con-     has  hitherto  been  done  in  improving  the 
voke  the  States-General,  so  often  as  new    jurisprudence  of  the  monarchy :   munici- 
loans,  new  taxes,  or  an  increase  of  the     pal  corporations  have  been  created,  con- 
present  taxes,  may  become  necessary,  in    ferring  the  right  of  sufiraee  upon  citizens 
order  to  obtain  their  consent  to  the  nego-     of  moderate   means;    and  free  provision 
tiation  of  these  loans  or  the  establishment     has  been    made  for  popular  instruction, 
of  these  taxes.    He  also  promises  to  assem-     These  are  all  important  points,  and  the 
ble  periodically  what  is  called  the  perma-     new  ordinances  of  the  present  King  carr^ 
nent    committee  of    the    States-General,     the  liberal  principles  tnus  far  established, 
The  mode  of  election  for  this  committee    into  still  farther  and  more  free  effect. 
will  be  indicated  by  a  subsequent  ordi-        We  have  received  from  a  correspondent 
nance.    The  King  also  confers  upon  the    in  Paris,  from  whom  we  hope  to  hear  oc- 
States -General,  all  the  consultative  powers    casionally  hereafter,  the  following  letter 
which  are  now  enjoyed  by  tbe  Provincial     which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  extend- 
States,  relating  to  changes  in  the  general    ing  this  summary  farther : 
legislation  of  the  country,  with  the  ri^ht 
of  retnonstrating  or  petitioninj;  in  the  in- 
ternal afiairs,  which  are  not  merely  of  a  Paris,  2Sth  of  February,  1847. 
local  nature,  as  it  is  understood  that  the        The  fine  clear  weather  during  tfie  past 
latter  affairs  will  continue  to  be  submitted    eleven  days,  although  turning  cold  at  pre- 
to  the  Provincial  States.                                  sent,  has  been  very  seasonable  after  the 
By  the  second  ordinance  it  is  provided     fatigues  and  exposure  of  the  Carnival.  Svn- 
that  the  eight   Provincial  States  of  the     shine,  a  genial  bracing  atmosphere,  and 
monarchy,  shall  be  convened  in  an  assem-    the  early  verdure  already  enlivening  the 
bly  of  the  States -General,  whenever  new     public  gardens,  are  sovereign  remedies  for 
loans  or  new  taxes  are  required,  or  when-     inflamed  eyes  and  jaded  nerves ;  and  the 
ever  the  government  shall  deem  it  neces-     melancholy  harvest  which  that  mad  period 
iary  for  the  transaction  of  the  most  impor-    annually  promises  to  tht  cametaries  of 
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MoDtmartro  tnd  Pere  la  Chaise,  will,  it  it  toms,  the  motley   procession   moyed  on 

hoped,  be  less  abundant  than  usual.  through  the  principal  streets,  which  were 

The  Carnival  is  ended ;  but  its  noisy  crowded  with  people.    But  the  weather 

jojs  yet  ring  in  one's  ears.    Shut  your  eyes,  was  still  unfavorable  for  the  promenade, 

UM  you  seem  still  to  be  in  the  blazing  which  has  lost  almost  all  its  traditionary 

lights  of  a  masked  ball  at  the  opera.    The  splendor.    And  the  rain  made  sad  havoc 

indefatigable  Musard  reigns  over  bis  thun-  upon    that   grotesque    army    of     Turks, 

dering    orchestra;    thousands    of  nimble  Spaniards.ArabsandGreeks,  mingled  with 

dancers   **  trip  the  light  fantastic  toe ;"  Troubadours  and  loway  Indians.     At  the 

pierrots  wave  their  long  weird  sleeves  ;  Descent  of  the  Constilie,  the  following 

devils  waltz  with  angels ;  savages  whisper  morning,  the  dancers  from  all  the  innu* 

pacious  nonsense  to  pretty  little  sailor-  merable  ball-rooms  of  the  city,  came  in 

M3|if /solemn-looking  druids  astonish  you  every  kind  of  vehicle,  and  in  all  sorts  of 

by  boisterous  mirth ;  priests  and  judges  in  costumes,  to  the  Place  de  la  Constilie,  just 

their  long  robes  shout  forth  **  Maitre  Cot'  outside  of  one  of  the  barriers,  where  they 

heau,**  and  other  favorite  songs  of  the  bid  farewell  to  the  Carnival.    Few  for- 

Startier  latin  ;  British  generals  embrace  eigoers  venture  here,  unless  quite  sure  of 

vely  French  nymphs  as  tenderly  as  if,  being  familiar  with  the  French  language, 

between  them,  at  least,  Ventente  eordiale  as  well  as  skilled  in  the  art  of  boxing.   No 

remains  unbroken.    In  short,  all  kinds  of  one  who  has  not  witnessed  it  can  form  an 

coetuoies,  many  of  them  more  grotesque  idea  of  the  indescribable  scene  of  folly  and 

than  beautiful,  and  most  of  them  worn  by  brutal  excitement  which  is  presented  by 

persons  who  appear  to  delight  in  belying  the  thoussnds  who  crowd  hither  as  specta- 

the  characters  which  they  should  support,  tor?,  but  themselves  act  the  drama.    As  I 

float  by  in  the  mazy  dance,  while  the  light  have  eUr^where  said,  one  cannot  refrain 

jest  and  the  quick  repartee  are  exchanged,  from   thinking    how    bloody    the   drama 

and  intrigue  adds  its  zest  to  the  enchant-  might  be,  and  how  bloody  has  been  many 

ments  of  the  scene.  a  drama  enacted  by  this  same  people.    It 

Unlike  Rome  and  Venice,  Paris  no  is  here,  in  these  swarming  groups,  in  these 
longer  presents  in  its  streets  the  animated  faces,  haggard  with  want,  and  yet  lit  up  by 
scenes  of  other  days,  during  this  festive  smiles  of  drunken  hilarity,  that  the  stranger 
season.  The  Carnival  now  shuns  the  open  should  make  his  studies  of  the  people. 
day,  and  contents  itself  with  the  ferocious  The  foolish  boys  and  girls  who  flaunt  by, 
nights  of  the  ball  at  the  opera,  or  with  the  and  shame  the  day-light  by  their  noisy  and 
distorting  attitudes  of  the  living  incarna-  indecent  frivolity,  form  a  very  trifling  part 
tions  of  mazourkas,  polkas,  rondolas  and  of  what  one  finds  to  see  at  la  descent  de 
other  cachuchas,  at  the  Vari^t^s.  Besides  la  Constilie.  The  real  spectacle  lies 
the  countless  public  ball-rooms  that  were  deeper — in  the  life  of  the  moving  masses 
nizhtly  filled  with  gay  masqueraders,  the  around  them — and  is  a  tragedy,  not  a 
balls  of  society  caught  the  mania  uf  the  comedy ;  food  for  tears  and  not  for  laugh- 
time,  and  Venetian,  Hungarian  and  Span-  ter. 

ish  costumes  have  alternately  fisurea  in  The  Carnival  is  over.    But  Paris  is  gay 

the  most  fashionable  saloons.     Tne  Duke  Paris  still ;  and  although   I^nt  has  com- 

of  Nemours  himself  has  lately  given  (since  mcnced,  the  nocturnal  fetes  of  the  capital 

the  soiree  in  which  he  attempted  to  revive  are  scarcely  interrupted.    The  Faubonrs 

the  fashions  of  the  last  century,)  a  brilliant  St.  Honor^.  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and 

ball   of  pierrots  and  pierrettes.     At   the  the  Chauss^e  d*Antin,  continue  each  to  be 

Hungarian  ball,  by  the  way,  it  is  whis-  the  theatre  of  a  permanent  illumination. 

pered   that    certain  contraband    beauties  There  are  few  illustrious  hotels  in  either 

were  smuggled  in,  and  thus  the  Bohemian  of  these  quarters  which  have  not  been  open 

dress    was    worn   by   several  fascinating  to  the  dance  during  the  past  fortnight.    In 

gipsies — of  Paris.  short,  balls  are  the  order  of  the  day,  or 

On  dimanche  gras^  the  weather  was  so  rather  of  the  night,  as  much  as  ever.    They 

bad  that  the  promenade  of  the  bauf  gras  are  inspired  by  all  sorts  of  motives,  but 

(called  Monte  Cristo,  from  the  name  of  a  particularly  by  those  of  a  benevolent  na- 

character   in  one  of   Alexander   Dumas'  ture.     Of  this  kind  have  been  the  greatest 

most  popular  novels,)  was  but  a  pitiful  balls  of  the  season  ;  as,  for  example,  at  the 

affaii'.    On  Mardi  ftraSy  the  huge  ox,  gar-  Salle   Hertz,  fur  the    British   Charitable 

landed  like  his  heathen  prototype,  the  bull  Fund  ;  at  the  hotel  of  the  Princess  Ozarto- 

Apis,  and  escorted  by  musicians,  municipal  risks,  for  the  exiled   Poles;  the  last,  by 

guards  and  troops  of  maskers,  with  a  gaily  the  by,  of  a  brilliant  series  which  for  years 

ornamented  car  which  bore  a  little  child  have  enlivened  the  Parisian  winters;  at 

and  several   persons    wearing  allegorical  the  Odeon,  \wi  Saturday  evening,  in  be* 

costumes,  went  to  the  Tuilleries  to  receive  half  of  indigent  artists ;  and  at  other  places* 

the  salutations  of  the  royal  family.     After  too  numerous  to  mention.     On  the  Glh  of 

tome  of  the  maskers  had  "  danced  before  March  there  will  be  a  ball  for  the  Associa- 

the  king,**  according  to  the  ancient  cus*  tion  of  dramatic  artists ;  and  a  few  days 
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later,  at  the  opera,  for  the  poor  of  the  financial  difficulties  which  their  icarcifjr 
twelve  arrondissements.  It  is  thus  the  may  occasion,  hare  occupied  the  minds  of 
Frenchman  delights  to  snatch  a  pleasure  the  community  during  the  week.  The 
while  he  confers  a  favor.  Elsewhere,  sufferings  of  the  indigent  classes  receive. 
Charity  is  serious ;  at  Paris,  she  dances  the  as  they  deserve,  universal  sympathy.  The 
polka.  Moniteur  of  yesterday  published  a  law  af- 
In  the  midst  of  all  these  amusements,  fording  an  extraordinary  relief  of  2,000,000 
serious  affairs  are  not  neglected,  and  the  francs  to  the  hospitals,  bureaus  of  chari^ 
great  political  questions  of  the  day  occupy  and  benevolent  institutions.  The  munici- 
the  public  mind.  The  discussion  of  the  pal  council  of  Paris  pursues  with  activity 
paragraphs  in  the  royal  speech,  relative  to  the  execution  of  numerous  works  which 
the  Spanish  marriage,  and  the  incorpora-  while  they  contribute  to  the  health  and 
tion  of  Cracow,  led,  as  was  anticipated,  to  embellishment  of  the  city,  are  mainly  de- 
a  great  trial  of  rhetorical  strength  between  signed  to  furnish  employment  to  laborers. 
Guizot  and  Thiers.  By  the  way,  a  Frank-  Tne  opening  of  a  new  boulevard  in  the 
fort  journal  has  publislied  a  letter  from  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the  most  populous 
Vienna,  which  states  that  the  phrase  in-  and  wretched  quarter  of  the  capital,  and  of 
serted  in  the  address  of  the  Chamber  of  several  streets,  as  well  as  the  proposed 
Deputies,  relatively  to  tho  treaties,  and  to  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  Koyal 
the  release,  by  the  fact  of  their  violation.  Library  on  the  same  site  which  it  occupies, 
pf  the  other  powers  from  the  obligations  and  of  other  public  structures,  will  contri- 
imposed  by  them,  has  excited  great  sensa-  bute  materially  to  the  accomplishment  of 
tion  in  the  capital  of  Austria.  "  It  is  pro-  this  object.  Supplying  the  destitute  with 
bable  enough,"  adds  the  writer,  "that  employment  is  the  truest  form  of  charity, 
categorical  explanations  will  be  demanded  This  was  the  apparently  (perhaps  merely 
by  the  three  northern  powers,  on  this  im-  apparently)  favorable  feature  of  Lord 
portant  and  delicate  point"  Certain  re-  George  Bentick's  great  Irish  Railroad  bill, 
marks  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  upon  the  fate  of  which  the  present  British 
minister,  during  the  discussion,  offended  Cabinet,  a  few  days  since,  staked  their  ex- 
Lord  Normanby,  the  British  ambassador,  istence,  and  won. 

in  such  a  manner  as  to  add  an  almost  per-  Paris  is  the  great  centre  of  political  news 
sonal  quarrel  between  them  to  the  pre-  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Thenews- 
existingdifficultiesof  theirofiicialrelations.  papers,  at  this  moment,  do  not  lack  for 
This  circumstance,  of  course,  has  not  topics.  The  recent  concentration  of  Rus- 
tendcd  to  hasten  a  reconciliation  between  sian  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  Austrian  and 
the  cabinets  of  the  two  nations.  And  Prussian  Poland,  and  extensive  military 
although  the  address  wa.<)  voted  by  a  large  preparations  on  the  part  of  Austria,  indicate 
majority,  who  thus  gave  their  adherence  a  determination  to  be  ready  for  any  conse- 
to  the  policy  pursued,  at  home  and  abroad,  quences  of  the  menaces  of  certain  powers, 
by  the  government ;  yet  this  vote  does  not  To  say  nothing  of  the  incorporation  of  Cra- 
appear,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  to  cow  as  a  possible  cause  of  conflict,  the  dis- 
have  destroyed  the  causes  of  inqnietude  positions  of  ^e  Italians,  whose  unquiet 
excited  by  internal  embarrassments  and  spirit  has  been  only  momentarily  calmed 
external  complications.  The  solution  of  by  the  reforms  of  the  Pope,  are  too  well 
present  difficulties,  and  of  those  which  known  not  to  account  for  the  necessity  of 
existing  foreis^n  relations  predict  as  possi-  measures  of  defence  against  dangers  that 
ble,  may  fall,  (if  we  are  to  believe  the  threaten  the  Austrian  dominion  iu  the 
reports  of  the  week,)  if  not  upon  a  new  south.  It  is  said  that  France  has  been  in* 
ministry,  at  least  upon  one  largely  modi-  fluenced  in  recalling  under  her  flag  all  the 
fled.  Among  the  proceedings  of  the  past  soldiers  absent  on  furlough,  by  her  watch- 
week  in  the  Chambers,  I  notice  particu-  ful  observation  ofthese  movements  of  troops 
larly  the  adoption  of  a  project  for  augment-  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  French  journals 
ing,  temporarily,  by  10,000  men,  the  effec-  congratulate  Prussia  upon  having  at  length 
tive  force  of  the  army,  and  the  examination  entered  on  the  road  to  constitutional  go^- 
of  another  for  authorizing;  the  Bank  of  ernment,  by  the  promulgation,  on  the  3d 
France  to  issue  notes  of  250  francs.  It  is  of  February,  of  the  letters  patent,  so  long 
hoped  that  the  committee  will  consult  the  expected,  by  which  Frederic  William  I  v. 
convenience  of  the  mercantile  community  creates  the  institution  of  the  Jl»$eMbied 
sufficiently  to  reduce  the  sum  proposed  to  Diet.  In  Spain,  which  has  also  made  great 
100  francs.  Of  three  projects  presented  advances,  this  year  past,  towards  constitu* 
to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  ihat  which  tional  liberty,  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Cer- 
most  interests  us  is  the  establishment  of  vera,  by  the  Carlists,  has  caused  great  ex- 
lines  of  Transatlantic  steamers  between  the  citement  at  Madrid.  The  events  of  Por- 
French  ports  and  those  of  North  and  South  tugal  daily  assume  an  aspect  of  more  grave 
America.  The  bread  question,  news  from  importance.  The  report  of  the  most  cruel 
the  forei^  markets  which  must  supply  and  arbitrary  act  of  the  civil  war  raging  in 
those  of  France  with  bread-stufls,  and  the  this  unhappy  kingdom  is  fully  coofinbed. 
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And  the  prisoners  of  Torres- Vedras,  hud-  Duvargier  de  Plauranne,  and  another  on  the 
died  U^ther  into  a  small  vessel,  have,  in  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  its  relations  to  the 
•pite  of  the  protestations  of  the  British  actual  circumstances  of  Europe,  by  M. 
minister,  and  the  indignation  of  the  popu-  Capefigue,  have  appeared  very  seasonably 
lace,  been  hurried  off  to  the  insalubrious  during  this  month.  An  unusual  number 
•hores  of  Africa.  **  Is  a  white  slave-trade  of  relations  of  scientific  voyages  have  been 
more  allowable  than  that  of  black  ?"  is  the  published — among  which  one  of  the  most 
question  of  all  who  have  heard  of  this  un-  important  is  the  voyage  of  a  Scicntitic 
^warrantable  treatment  of  men  who  are  sons  Commission  to  the  North  Pole,  during 
of  those  who  placed  Donna  Maria  on  the  1838, 1839,  and  1S40. 
throne.  The  great  fires  which  have  re-  The  theatrical  event  of  the  week  has 
cently  devastated  portions  of  Constantino-  been  the  opening  of  the  Theatre  Histo- 
ple  are  ascribed,  by  some,  to  the  evil  eye  rique^  which,  with  its  elegant  decorations, 
with  which  the  old  Mussulmcn  look  upon  has  been  improvised  with  as  much  rapidity 
the  rapid  introduction  uf  European  im-  as  the  written  works  of  Dumas,  the  lather 
provements,  and,  particularly,  the  closing  of  the  enterprise.  The  first  representation 
of  the  slave -markets.  A  recent  proclama-  of  his  Reine  Marmot  took  place  the  other 
tion  of  Marshal  Bugeaud  to  the  Arabians,  evening,  and  the  brilliant  audience  which 
informs  them  that  while  the  French  sove-  thronged  to  see  it  were  detained  there  un- 
reign  will  be  generous  and  merciful  on  con-  til  nearly  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  So 
dition  of  submission,  there  will  otherwise  much  for  tho  dramatic  devotion  of  the  Pa- 
be  **  nothing  else  than  powder"  for  Abdel-  risians.  A  third  lyric  theatre,  to  be  called 
Kader.  Perhaps  there  will  be,  as  here-  the  Theatre  des  Arts^  will  shortly  be 
tofore,  more  powder  than  ball — more  ef-  opened.  Hamlet  is  announced  lor  this 
Ibrts  than  success — in  trying  to  catch  this  evening  at  the  Theatre  Francais. 
redoubtable  and  unaeixable  chieftain.  To  The  Tribunals  have  presented,  this 
complete  this  paragraph  of  brief  political  month,  several  unusually  interesting  cases, 
items — the  continued  disorders  at  Tahiti  AlphonseConslard,  an  enthusiast,  has  been 
bring  *'  rumors  of  wars'*  even  from  the  condemned  for  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  The 
distant  isles  of  the  Pacific.  Voice  of  Famine,'*  which  is  full  of  insen- 

In  the  scientific  circles  of  Paris  the  ex-  sate  theoriesand  violent  invectives,  tending 

periments  with  sulphuric  ether  still  fur-  to  excite  the  mutual  hatred  of  different 

nith  a  topic  of  discussion.     Several  com-  classes  of  society.    The  attempt,  indirectly 

munications  on  this  subject  have  been  pre-  originating  with  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 

sented  to  the  Academy.    The  decease  of  to  obtain  the  confiscation  of  certain  devo- 

toother  member  of  this  learned  body,  a  few  tional  books  published  without  his  permis- 

days  since,  has  added  to  tho   number  of  sion,  was  a  failure.     The  acquittal  of  the 

deaths    which   have  recently  opened    so  editor  uf  the  National  for  an  alleged  offence 

many  places  of  honor  and  emolument  to  against  the  political  inviolability  ot   the 

the  struggling  ambitions  uf  this  metropolis,  king's  person,  by  an  article  on  the  Spanish 

At  the  funeral  of  M.  Guiraud,  a  discourse  marriages,  was  a  proof  that  in  an  age,  not 

was  pronounced  by  M.  Lebrun,  director  of  of  tolerance,  but  of  liberty,  prosecutions  of 

the  Academy,  who  stated  I hi^  was  the  thir-  the  press  are  almost  always  useless  and 

ty-third  time  within  twenty  years  that  he  unseasonable.      The  trial,  at  Angers,  of 

had  followed  an  academical  associate  to  the  Drouillard,  a  PariHian  banker,  who  has 

grave.  been  coiidemned   to  heavy  fines,  a  year's 

February  has  not  fallen  behind  the  pre-  imprisuumeut,  and  five  years*  suspension 
ceding  month  in  the  number  and  valuo  of  of  all  his  civic  rights,  for  frauds  in  the  last 
its  contributions  to  science  and  literature,  elections,  has  revealed  a  mass  offsets  whicb 
Jules  Janin,  the  mostt  accomplished  writer  show  the  urgent  necessity  of  electoral  re- 
ef the  French  press,  has  deligliled  the  I'a-  form  in  France.  But  the  most  singular 
Tintins  by  his  Gateau  des  Jiois — an  cxqui-  cases  bifuro  the  courts  during  the  past 
site  fantasy  of  the  season — a  poem  in  his  month,  are  those  in  which  figure  the  names 
ioimitable  pro^e.  Do  Lainartine*s  iiistory  of  certain  literary  celebrities.  Tho  history 
of  the  Girondins ;  Louis  Blanc's  History  of  of  the  process  institu(ed  against  Alexander 
the  Revolution,  which  is  nther  too  radical  Dumas,  for  violation  of  engagements  witb 
in  its  tone  for  the  taste  of  the  Le^ritimatists  his  publisher,  would  furnish  a  new  and 
who  aided  so  materiully  the  success  of  his  interestini;  chapter  for  D*lsraeli*s  Curiosi- 
History  of  Ten  Years;  Mirhelet*s  History,  ties  of  Literature.  Nothing  is  more  fur^ 
which  introduces  the  people  as  a  more  in-  prising  than  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
telligcnt  as  well  as  efhr.iont  agent  than  has  this  autiior's  genius,  unless  it  is  the  cnor- 
gencritUy  been  supposed,  in  the  events  of  mous  amount  of  compensation  which  he 
the  Rrvulution ;  and  several  other  serious  rereives  fc.r  his  productions.  The  same 
works  of  high  order  enjoy  a  vogue  that  in  fact — the  hi^h  price  paid  in  Paris  for  the 
another  age  would  have  exclusively  be-  labors  of  the  pen — i.«<  illustrated  on  the  trial, 
longed  to  frivolous  romances.  A  work  on  this  week,  'of  Eugene  Sue,  oo  fimilir 
ParuameDtary  and  Electoral  Reform,  by  M.  charges.    For  example,  Duaiai  bee  been 
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offered  100,000  francs  per  annum  for  ten  the  poet's  *•  Confideneea,**tL  nnf^titAnrntt 

▼olumes,  on  the  condition  of  engaging  to  for  40,000  francs,  that  is,  eight  tbonsuid 

fvrite  nothing  else  during  that  period :  and  dollars.    This  fact  was  developed  durinsa 

Eugene  Sue  made  a  contract  for  thirteen  lawsuit  in  which  De  Lamartine  if  iDoi* 

years  and  six  months,  to  furnish  from  four  rectly  interested,  and  which  occupied  tlM 

to  six  volumes  annually,  for  each  of  which  Civil  Tribunal  of  the  Seine  day  before  yet- 

he  was  to  receive  10,000  francs.    But  the  terday.    Many  a  man's  "  confidences"  eoit 

most  exorbitant  price  is  that  which  was  dearly  enough,  but  it  is  rare  that  one  geli 

paid  by  the  editor  of  the  Presse  to  De  La-  so  well  paid  for  them,  •  •  • 

martine,  for  the  right  of  publishing,  in  1848, 
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The  Prase  Writers  of  America,  with  a  no  niche  within  the  body — the  rotnodt*  m 

Survey  of  the  History,  Condition  and  it  were — of  Mr.  Griswold*8  Symmetric  Pm- 

Prospeets  of  American  Literature,    By  theon,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  won  to  imiki 

Rurus  WiLMOT  Griswou).    Illustrated  on  finding  their  names  written  upon  dw 

with  portraits  from  original    pictures,  walls,  inside  a  wreath  of  artificial  nowMi^ 

Philadelphia :  Carey  &  Hart.    1847.  of  some  little  side-chapel — some  qoiel  •!• 

cove  of  the  fabric;  for  Mr.  Grifwolft 
Such  is  the  title  of  a  large  octavo,  which  notes  are  full  and  long,  and  shrewdly  eoA- 
from  its  name  and  pretensions  alone,  had  ceived,  and  replete  with  such  names  m, 
the  book  no  merit  in  itself,  we  should,  at  with  all  his  goodness  of  heart,  hecoaidBOt 
tome  time,  feel  bound  to  discuss  with  more  safely  put  in  a  more  conspicuous  place, 
care,  and  at  more  length,  than  we  have  Again,  there  are  a  great  many  taIkiBg» 
now  the  time  or  the  space  to  bestow.  well-read  men,  who  want  to  know  just  so 
It  is  a  carefully  printed  book;  indeed,  much  of  American  writers  as  to  talk  of  tbcB 
the  Philadelphia  house  of  Carey  &  Hart  is  fluently,  without  knowing  them  at  sll ;  to 
doing  very  well  in  this  matter,  and  in  many  such  the  book  commends  itself  most  €■- 
of  its  late  issues,  such  as  the  New  Timon,  tirely.  There  are  school- boys  who  will 
&.C.,  is  deserving  much  of  those  readers  steal  compositions  from  the  fragments  sf 
who  like  books  for  what  is  inside,  and  not  essays,  and  thank  Mr.  Grlswold  for  saving 
for  what  is  outside.  them  a  cudgelling,  except,  indeed,  they 
To  return — Mr.  Griswold's  book  is  said  choose  such  excerpts  as  that  a  shrewd 
also  to  be  carefully  edited ;  of  this  we  pedagogue  shall  suspect  the  boy  of  not 
hardly  dare  yet  express  an  opinion ;  we  writing  them  himself, 
should  think,  however,  that  it  had  been  It  is  just  the  book,  again,  for  parlor- 
edited  with  caution,  though  perhaps  not  readers — to  lie  upon  the  table,  to  be  snatch- 
caution  enough.  And  caution  to  what  ed  up  in  the  intervals  of  nursing  sick 
end?  babies,  or  to  furnish  chit-chat  of  an  even- 
It  would  require  somewhat  to  make  it  a  ing.  And  there  are  scores  of  literary  spin- 
just  book;  it  would  require  still  more  to  sters  who  will  bless  Mr.  Griswold  forgiving 
make  it  a  popular  book.  We  have  the  ages,  and  little  family  details  about  their 
charity  to  believe  that  Mr.  Griswold  had  "loves"  of  authors;  and  if  the  editor's 
the  first  end  in  view :  and  having  eyes,  we  imagination — and  from  a  rapid  glance  at 
see  plainly  that  he  had  the  last  end  in  view,  the  book,  we  believe  him  to  be  capable  of 
How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  attainment  of  imaginative  work — had  painted  some  oi 
the  first  end — supposing  it  was  an  end —  the  bachelor  authors  in  more  glowing 
would  be  an  inquiry  involving  that  full  terms,  and  dropped  dates,  and  furthermore 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  book,  which,  dropped  wives,  the  popularity  of  the  Ixwk 
time  and  will  permitting,  may,  at  a  future  with  the  class  last  designated  would  have 
period,  engross  some  dozen  of  our  pages,  been  as  flattering  to  the  publishers  as  it 
VLovf  far  the  book  is  made  popular,  needeth  would  have  been  just  to  the  editor, 
not  much  critical  talk  to  demonstrate.  Old  The  book  is  a  picture-book  in  more 
authors — since  authors  are  never  tired  of  senses  than  one  ;  it  has  engravings  mezzo- 
listcninj;  to  their  praises — will  consult  the  tinted  by  Sartain.  We  wish  we  could 
new  epilome  of  their  excellences,  with  an  speak  well  of  them  ;  but  we  cannot.  They 
interest  as  sincere  as  it  will  be  well  con-  are  execrable  ;  and  it  needs  all  the  editor's 
cealed  ;  and  new  authors  will  seize  upon  laudation  to  atone  for  the  engraver's  abase. 
it,  as  full  of  hope  as  of  doubt ;  and  if,  un-  If  Mr.  Prescott  looks  one  half  so  silly  ss 
fortunately,  they  be  disappointed  in  finding  his  picture — which  we  do  not  believe— it 
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would  be  a  piouf  interference  for  his  friends  In  this  very  able  article  we  are  sorry  to 

to  prevent  any  future  publication  of  his  find  some  inaccuracies  of  expression  ;  e.  g. 

portrait.  "  refutation  against,"  for  **  refutation  of/' 

An    essay — and    we  use  the  term  by  and  a  very  queer    word,    apperception, 

coarteey— opens  the  volume,  which  the  which  Cousin  seems  to  have  coined  from 

minority  of  readers  of  such  a  book  will  apercevoir,  but  what  its  difference  from, 

akip  i  and  we  do  not  know  but  they  woyld  or  superiority  over,  the  ordinary  percep' 

gain  as  much  by  so  doing  as  they  would  Hon,  may  be,  we  confess  ourselves  unable 

loM ;  yet  it  is  a  kindly  written  melange  to  say. 

enough,  covering  almost  everything  that  The  next  paper  in  interest,  though  not 

hat  ever  been  done  with  a  pen  in  this  in  position,  is  called  forth  by  a  remarkable 

country,  whether  in  way  of  history,  ethics,  and  daring  book,  **  Modern  Painters,  by  a 

metaphysics,  journalism,   fiction,  or  the  Graduate    of    Oxford.'*     The    Oxonian's 

like,  with  a  philosophical,  critical,  instrnc-  standard  of  excellence  is  Turner,  and  his 

five,  careless,  rambling,  good-natured  ana-  reviewer  seems  to  agree  with  him.    And 

lysis.    If  we  have  used  words  strangely  in  truly  Turner's  early  works  are  gorgeous 

tliis  description,  it  is  only  because  we  visions  of  glory,  and  he  still  paints  such 

wanted  to  be  true  to  the  merits  of  the  water  as  no  other  man  ever  did  or  can 

piece,  and  as  explicit  as  its  author.  paint ;  but  it  is  rather  too  much  to  say  that 

Our  own  Review  is  honored  with  this  nis  dreams,  magnificent  though  they  be, 

notice :  "  The  American  Review,  a  Whig  are  more  truthful  and  natural  than  those 

journal,  was  established  by  its  proprietor  <•  clear- walled   cities  by  the   sea,"    that 

in  lb44 ;"  and  a  more  simple,  true,  and  Claude  delighted  in.    Stand  by  any  of  his 

ntisfactory    statement    does    not    occur  later  productions  and  try  to  make  it  out 

throughout  the  whole  of  Mr.  Griswold's  without  looking  at  the  tide ;  you  might  ae 

book.  well  try  to  find  out  what  J.  K.  Polk  is  go- 

Ih  conclusion,  we  wish  the  volume  sue-  ing  to  do  next;  all  (save  only  that  wonder- 

cees.    If  in  thankfulness  for  this  notice,  ful  water)  is  an  inextricable  mass  of  ver- 

tbe  publishers  will  send  us  a  copy,  we  will  million  and  mustard,  ink  and  white  lead, 

put  it  on  our  shelves ;  otherwise^we  will  dashed  down  upon  the  canvass.    Go  to 

content  ourselves  with  the  specimens  of  the  other  side  of  the  room  and  place  your- 

•nch  American  authors  as  we  have  under  self  in  the  right  position ;  then,  indeed, 

tibeir  own  signets,  and  wait  patiently  for  something  comes  out  upon  you  strangely ; 

the  others,  until  we  are  rich  enough  to  a  ship  among  icebergs,  or  a  locomotive 

boy  things  we  do  not  need.  ready  to  run  over  you.    But  these  things 

_—  are  not  legitimate  pictures;  they  are  only 

««.    Tw^^i.  »-^*ld'*        tu^     in   W.X  another  kind  of  scene-painting.     The  last 

2V  JVojt*  Brthih  Hmew,  ^o.  12,  IW-  gjo^y  ^f  Turner  is  a  good  one ;  we  won't 

ruary,  1847.    American  edition,  vol.  1.  g^^^  ^^  jt,  ni^v^  truth ;  but  se  noti  veto. 

No.  2     New  York,  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.  ^^    The  hangers  at  the  Royal  Academy, 

It  is  notour  custom  to  notice  periodicals,  last  year,  were  so  puzzled  with  some  such 

but  the  new  organ  of  a  great  party  com-  impracticable,  "  Ariel  in  the  Son,"  that 

mends  some  attention.    The  North  British  they  actually  suspended  it  upside  down. 

Review  was  established  three  years  ago  by  On  the  day  before  opening  the  exhibition, 

•ome  prominent  members  of  the  Scotch  when  the  artists  inspect  the  position  of 

Free  Church,  not,  however,  to  be  the  ex-  their  works,  Turner  of  course  did  not  fail 

Knent  of  their  particular  sectarian  views,  to  notice  the  error.    **  Why,  Mr.  Smith, 

t  rather  that  of  all  the  "  Evangelicals,"  you've  hung  my  picture  the  wrong  way !" 

a  term  which,  in  its  widest  range,  includes  Mr.  Smith  apologized,  and  promised  it 

all   Trinitarian    Protestants,    except   the  should  be  set  to  rights  in  half  an  hour. 

High-Church  Episcopalians,  though  prac-  '*  Half  an  hour  !'*  exclaimed  the  painter, 

tically,  we  suspect  it  comes  to  be  a  little  and  forthwith  seizing  a  palette,  he  com- 

more  limited.    The  articles  of  the  N.  B.  menced  pelting  down  the  colors,  in  his 

R.  are  generally  clever,  but  hard ;  that  dry,  trowel- fash  ion.  and  without  touching  the 

cold,  logical,  acute  style  of  writing,  which  frame,  effectually  reversed  the  picture  in 

characterizes  Scotch  metaphysicians  and  just  half  the  time. 

Scotch  theologians.  In  positive  ability  it  The  other  articles  are,  an  elaborate  no- 
yields  to  none  of  its  contemporaries,  ex-  ticc  of"  Kitto's  Lost  Senses,"  a  jusl  sum- 
cept,  perhaps,  the  Edinburgh,  and  we  are  min^  up  of  Cowlcy^s  merits  and  demcritn, 
surprised  that  it  has  only  now  for  the  first  a  spirited  sketch  of  the  Anglo-Normans, 
time  been  republished  here.  an  able  exposition  of  Watt's  claims  to  the 
The  first  paper  in  the  present  number  is  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water, 
one  on  Morcirs  modern  philosophy.  The  (doubtless  Sir  David  Brcwsler*^,  from  its 
reviewer  upholds  Reid  au^ainst  Kant;  the  oblique  hit  at  Dr.  Whewell,)  which  also 
objective  against  the  subjective  ;  the  pha-  takes  occasion  to  handle  the  Royal  Society 
noNiena  against  the  fttimena.  But  he  does  very  unceremoniously,  and  animadvert 
this  in  no  illiberal  spirit  strongly  on  the  culpable  negligence  by 
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which  Messrs.  Challis  and  Airy  lost  for  <<  This  historical  radicalism  does  not  go 

their  country  the  honor  of  having  discover-  the  length  of  suppressing  the'great  men  ;** 

ed  the  new  planet ;  and,  finally,  a  calm  singular  forbearance !   **  There  doubtlew 

and  sensible  examination  of  the  Irish  dis-  remain  some  who  rise  abore  the  crowd  to 

tress  and  its  remedies — almost  the  only  bit  the  height  of  the  head  or  the  waist,  but 

of  WTiting  we  have  seen  on  the  subject  free  their  foreheads  are  no  longer  lost  in  the 

from  cant  or  exaggeration  on  one  side  or  clouds ;    they  are  no  longer  of  another 

the  other.  species ;   humanity  may  recognize  itielf 

in  all  its    history,  one  and    identical;" 

^   .     ^                    ,               ,  which,  though  a  brilliant  and  entertuniiMr 

Hutory  of  the  Moman  lUpublu.    By  J.  reflection,  does  not  yield  much  conioJatioii. 

M1CHEI.BT,  Member  of  the  IinHitute  Bating  an  excess  of  very  French  enthu- 

of  France,  Author   of  "  History  of  giagm,  Michelefs  works  are  araonr  the 

France,"  '* Life  of  MarHn  Luther*'  most  agreeable  «* historic  readtngi^  mt 

**  The  People,"  fye,  Sfc.    Translated  by  know  of.    The  translator  did  not  Ay  ftfll 

WiujAM  Hah,itt,  Esq.,  of  the  Mid-  justice  to  his  version  of  Ouizof •  HiMlT 

die   Temple,    Barrister-at-Law.      New  of  Civilization ;  we  should  thinkhe  bM  pdB 

York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1947.  gome  closer  attention  to  the  pment  rnnlW. 

**  This  book,"  savs  the  translator,  "is  a 

history,  and  not  a  dissertation."    It  is  a  ^^  Lwes  of  the  Lord  Chan^eUvn  mU 

political  history,  composed  in  Michelefs  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  JSng^mth 

peculiarly    brilliant    and   popular   style;  frotn  the  earliest  times  till  the rHwm ^ 

written,  like  his  other  works,  to  exalt  the  ^^'^^^Jiv  J^^  '^2?''Jr**?Si!*** 

popular  element  in  government,  and  to  bell,  A.M.,  F.R.S.E.    First  ■enee^jttt 

show  that  Rome  owed  her  ruin  to  its  de-  the  Revolution  of  1688.    In  ^hree  Tji- 

pression  and  extinction.  The  author  founds  "™es.    From  the  second  .London  edh 

himself  upon  Niebuhr  and  Vico,  adopting  t»on.      Philadelphia,    Lea    ft    BlftAeh- 

the  critical  conclusions  of  the  one,  and  the  ^^"' 

philosophy  of  the  other.    The  following  This  is  the  first  portion  of  en  extenM 

IS  his  philosophical  creed,   from  Vico's  work;  which,  with  some  fawlU  of  cpndBrt, 


ScienzaNuova,  which  appeared  in  1725:  from  certain  perceivable  ^__^ 

"Htunanity  is  its  oim  \cark.    God  acts  political  biasses  on  the  pwt  of  thatitW 

upon  it,  but  through  it.    Humanitv  is  divine,  author,  has  so  much  general  merit  uiil 

but  no  man  is  divine.    Thorpe  mythic  heroes,  varied  and  abiding  interest  for  all  w^  live 

the  Hercules   whose   arms  burst   asunder  under  English  laws,  and  are  accuttomedl* 

mounlains:  those  Lycurff uses  and  Romii-  ^        ^j  ^he  great  background  of  Englidi 

luses,  swift  legi?latora,  who  in  the  spare  of  TTp.f^^„ ^t  ^,u:«u  i„^i  „«^«i-.«j  :.^«m 

one  man's  liferaccomnlished  the  tardy  work  "'^^^'^yT^L ^\'      '^^  annala  and  iiMtita- 

of  ages,  are  the  creations  of  the  thou«;ht  of  tions  and  the  lives  of  eminent  legal  men 

nations.    God  alone  is  great.    When  man  are  a  large  part— that  it  must  commaDd 

desired  to  have  men-gwls,  he  was  fain  to  among  us  a  very  wide  attention.     No  book, 

heap  whole  generations  in  one  person;  to  indeed,  of  more  general  and  continuooi  in- 

combine  in  one  hero  the  conceptions  of  a  terest  has  issued  from  the  English  preeifor 

whole  poetic  cycle.    It  was  thus  thcv  ob-  go^e  years.     We  are  glad  that  it  is  repab- 

tamed  historic  idols — a  Kommus,  a  Niima.  i:oKo/  nr»ri  oi^iii  iaU«  •«  ^oritr  .v^.^».f.«^:*» 

The  people  remained  prostrate  heVorc  these  ^L        ?      •       •  ^  opportumj 

Kigantic  phantoms.    Philosonhy  raises  them  of  reviewing  in  sonje  proper  ahape  aod 

and  pays  to  them:  That  which  you  adore  is  compass  the  part  of  the  work  now  pre- 

yourc!i»lves,  your   own  conceptions.    Here-  sented  to  us.    This  part  covers  aome  of 

upon  these  fantastic  and  inexplicable  fliriires  the  most  important  and  curious  portiona  of 

which  floated  in  the  air,  objects  of  a  puerile  English  history,  the  lives  of  all  the  Chan- 


eqnalizinor  hand  of  criticism  passes  over  the     events,  and  only  able  t«)  be  amused  by  nar- 
human  rac<'."  rative  and  fiction. 


CoRnECTioN.— In  the  article  on  Mr.  Dana's  writings,  in  the  March  number  of  our  Review, 
a  mistake  occurred  of  attributing  to  Mr.  Dana  two  admirable  nrticles  in  the  North  American 
lleview,  on  Moore  and  on  10.  B.  Brown,  by  Professor  K.  T.  Channing,  of  IIar\'ard,  ihe 
brother  of  Dr.  Channing.  If  more  articles  are  to  be  readily  procured  from  the  same  source, 
we  think  one  of  onr  publishers  could  not  do  a  more  sensible  thing  than  to  make  a  favorable 
proposition  to  their  author. 
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between  the  United  States  and  Great  of  the  last  session — ^in  the  course  of 

Britain — a  sort  of  civil  war,  as  between  which  it  was  stated,  that  upon  the  appli- 

men  of  the  same  blood  and  language,  and  cation  of  the  Convention  and  Congress  of 

in  all  other  respects  a  war  which  every  Texas,  the  President  had  ordered  a  por- 

considerotion  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  tion  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  "to 

for  our  own  welfare,  and  for  that — all-  take  a  position  between  the  Nueces  and 

important  to  our  own— of  the  very  nation  the   Del    Norte'* — ^had    passed  without 

with  which  it  was  sought  to  embroil  us,  exciting  the  degree  of  attention  which 

forbade — hung  in  trembling  balance.  nevertheless  it  was  so  well  calculated  to 

Happily,  the    moderation    of  British  awaken, 

councils,  and  that  of  some  eminent  men  But  the  march  of  events  was  as  rapid 

of  the  Southern  wing  of  the  dominant  as  the  most  urgent  advocates  for  wni 

party,  were  successfiH  in  averting  this  could  desire;  and  they  who,  foiled  in 

great  danger.  It  is  to  the  enduring  nonor  their  efforts  to  involve  us  in  hostilities 

of  John  C.  Calhoun  that  he  boldly  op-  with  Great  Britain,  and  smarting  under 

posed  this  war  movement — an  honor  we  the  epigrams  to  which  their  big  words 

would  by  no  means  willingly  depreciate  and  little  actions  in  relation  to  ''  the  whole 

by  the  suggestion,  which  nevertheless  it  of  Oregon  or  none,"  so  justly  subjected 

is  essential  to  the  truth  of  history  to  make,  them,  had  thrown  themselves  upon  the  ibr- 

that  the  course  he  took  was  clearly  tlmt  lorn  hope  of  a  Mexican  war,  in  order  to 

called  for  by  the  peculiar  institutions  and  reinstate  themselves  if  possible  with  the 

interests  of  the  Southern  slaveholding  country — ^these  men,  so  belligerent  in 

States.                                     '  council,  so  ready  with  their  words,  when 

By  the  aid  of  ,'Mr.  Calhoun's  wing  of  the  cause  demands  acts  and  arms,  had 
the  democracy— *that  wing  which  in  the  urged  on  Gen.  Taylor,  against  his  mill* 
Baltimore  Convention  h^  actually  no-  ta^  judgment,  until  his  carop  on  the  Rio 
minated,  and  by  its  strenuous  efforts  had  Grande  overlooked  one  of  the  chief  camp 
mainly  caused  the  election  of,  Mr.  Polk —  mercial  cities  of  Eastern  Mexico,  and  his 
the  patriotic  and  conservative  Whigs  in  flag  flouted  in  defiance  that  of  a  nation 
Congress  found  themselves  in  a  position  wim  which  we  were  still  at  peace, 
to  check  the  mad  career  of  Presidential  The  unavoidable,  and  as  the  circmn- 
demagoguism.  The  Senate  especially  stances  indicate,  the  desired  and  intended, 
manifested  the  most  earnest  opposition  to  consequence  ensued.  Tame,  distracted, 
any  course  that  seemed  to  invite  hostili*  and  enfeebled  by  civil  broils  and  intestine 
ties  with  England  respecting  the  posses-  feuds  as  Mexico  had  become,  she  had 
sion  of  some  tliousanas  or  tens  of  thou-  not  lost  all  sense  of  national  dignity,  all 
sands,  more  or  less,  of  barren  acres  on  the  regard  for  the  appearances  of  national 
distant  shore  of  the  Pacific  ;  and  finally,  power,  and  accordingly  she  prepared  to 
sound  public  opinion,  co-operating  at  once  repel  the  invader  of  the  soil  she  claimed 
with  the  firmness  of  the  wisest  men  in  as  her  own,  and  over  which  no  other  had 
Congress,  and  with  the  praiseworthy  ever  exercised  dominion, 
moderation  of  the  British  cabinet,  which  Her  commander  admonished  General 
did  not  suffer  itself  to  be  irritated  by  the  Taylor  to  retire,  on  pain  of  immediate  hos- 
vaunting  talk  in  Congress,  nor  to  mistake  tilities.  Gen.  T.*s  orders  would  not  permit 
big  words  for  real  threats,  brought  about  him  to  retire ;  and  the  consequence  was 
an  accommodation  of  the  Oregon  contro-  an  attack  and  acttud  war.  The  first  blow 
versy,  satisfactory  and  honorable  to  both  was  indeed  struck  by  Mexico,  but  not  un- 
countries,  and  only  discreditable  to  the  til  we  had  gone  to  seek  it — gone  where, 
loud  boasting,  liard  swearing,  and  grasp-  according  to  the  very  resolution  of  Con- 
ing but  baffled  war  faction  at  Washing-  gross  which  authorized  annexation,  wc 
ton,  of  which  President  Polk  and  Senator  had  no  right  to  go — into  the  disputed  ter- 
Cass  were  the  head — and  tlie  brains.  ritory,  reserved  expressly  for  future  nego- 

Scarccly,  however,  had  the  country  tiation. 

begun  to  breathe  at  ease  again,  when  the  American  blood  being  shed  upon  what 

accursed  annexation  of  Texas — consum-  was  falsely  called  American  ground,  the 

mated  at  the  last  moment  of  the  inglo-  President,  on  the  11th  May,  1846,  sent  a 

rious  rule  of  Mr.  Tyler — began  to  pro-  special  message  to  Congress  detailing  the 

ducc  its  legitimate  consequences.    The  state  ofaflairs  with  Mexico,  and,  founding 

long,  specious,   but  most  disingenuous  himself  on  the  capture  of  Captain  Har- 

manifcsto  against  Mexico  contained  in  dee's  squadron  of  dragoons  after  killing 

the  President's  message  at  the  opening  and  wounding  some  sixteen  of  them,  and 
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the  menaces  of  Arista,  declared  that  war  it,  which  called  for  the  whole  of  Oregon, 

existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  and  calling  The  Tariff  was  destroyed,  with  all  its 

for  men  and  money  to  carry  it  on.  proved  and  prolific  sources  of  revenue,  to 

Unlmppily,  as  we  cannot  but  think,  the  substitute  therefor  a  new  system — and  at 

honorable  solicitude  of  the  nation  about  a  moment  when  even  such  financiers  as 

General   Taylor  and  his   small  army,  now  control  the  Treasury  could  not  but 

thrown  fai  mto  the  enemy's    country,  have  foreseen  that  the  aid  of  bank-note  cir- 

bevond  the  reach  of  support  or  prompt  culation  and  redeemable  paper  and  Trea> 

vemforcement,  inadequately  supplied  and  snry  notes  would  be  indispensable  for 

provided,  and  surrounded    by   a   force  successfully  carrying  on  the  war — the 

matly  superior  in  numbers  and  powerful  Sub-Treasury  law  was  re-enacted,  for- 

u  cavalry — in  which  arm  General  Taylor  bidding  the  use  of  all  paper,  exacting 

was  deficient — ^led  ODngress  into  a  prompt,  specie  for  all  dues  to  the  government,  and 

inoonsiderate,  and  most  unfortunate  com-  forbidding  government  officers  to  pay  in 

pUance  with  the  demand  of  the  President,  anything  but  specie. 

m  the  most  obnoxious  form  in  which  it  Farty  triumphed  over  common  sense 

was  presented  by  his  organs  in  the  House  and  the  general  interest,  and  as  the  first 

of  Representatives.    The  vote  for  50,000  session  of  Congress  closed,  these  bills 

volunteers  and  ten  millions  of  dollars  was  were  both  passed  and  became  laws.    As 

all  bat  unanimous.    The  resolutions  ask-  if  in  utter  contempt  of  the  interests  of  the 

ioff  for  these  means  were  preceded  by  a  people  whose  votes  had  made  him  Presi- 

iying  preamUe  which  imputed  the  war  to  dent — and  of  their  understanding  too— 

toe  act  of  Mexico.    The  resolution,  pre-  Mr.  Polk  vetoed  the  beneficent bilipassed 

amUe  and  all  was  eagerly  swallowed —  by  large  votes  in  both  Houses,  for  improve 

so  much  more  solicitous  seemed  even  the  ing  the  harbors  of  the  great  lakes,  ana  the 

Whigs  about  personal  popularity,  which  rivers  which  are  their  natural  outlets, 

might  be  jecqaarded  by  wluit  would  be  r^  alleging   both  unconstitutionality,   and^ 

presented  as  an  abancfonment  of  the  cause  where  the  appropriations  might  not  be  un- 

of  a  gallant  but  beleaguered  army,  in  re-  constitutional,  the  greater  need  of  the  mo- 

fnsinff  or  delaying  to  vote  for  this  bill,  ney  for  war  purposes.  He  who  saw  no  un- 

tfaan  for  the  cause  of  truth  or  of  right  But  constitutionality  in  ordering,  as  he  did,  of 

fawrUen  votes  in  the  House  of  I&presen-  his  own  mere  will  and  pleasure,  the  army 

tatiyes,  and  only  tyfo  in  the  Senate,  were  of  the  United  States  into  a  foreign  territory, 

recorded  against  what  Mr.  Calhoun  brand-  as  Texas  still  was  when  General  Taylor 

ed  as  the  mlse  suggestions  of  this  pream-  crossed  the  Nueces  with  his  forces,  with 

hie ;  and  of  these  votes  Mr.  Calhoun  with  a  view  to  carry  on  a  war  with  a  nation 

his  accustomed  manliness  gave  one.  against  which  Congress  had  not  authoiv 

This  first  false  step,  irrevocable  in  its  i^  war — ^found  or  feigned  constitution^ 

character,  has  been  paralyzing  in  its  con-  al  objections  to  measures  obviously  and 

seqoeDces,  as  was  seen  at  every  stage  of  undeniably  conducive  to  the  general  wel- 

the  last,  session,  whenever  any  discus-  fare,  and  of  great  and  certain  benefit  and 

sion  respecting  the  war  arose.  productiveness  to  the  whole  country,  as 

To  the  allegation — true  as  truth  itself—  well  as  to  the  particular  portions  more 

which  was  again  and  again  made  on  the  immediately  interested  in  those  improve- 

floor  of  both  Houses,  that  this  is  an  £xe-  mcnts.    And  the  scnipulous  President  re- 

cutive  war,  a  war  of  aggression,  a  war  presented  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars^ 

unnecessary,  and  wantonly  provoked  by  tobooxpondcd  to  promote  the  arts  of  peace, 

the  President — the  one  answer  was  al-  the  growth  of  navitnition  nnd  commerce, 

ways  ready  :    You  voted  laBt  May  that  the  preservation  of  human  life  and  the 

the  lear  was  tlie  act  of  Mexico,  and  be-  security  of  pn)porty — as  an  injurious  di- 

cause  it  was  such  you  ffivi*.  the  larprcst  version  of  tlie  means  of  tlio  country  from 

discretionary  power  to  the  I'rcsident  to  the  bUxKly  jjame  of  war — a  ^me  in  which 

carry  it  on.  even  the  winners  must,  in  some  dcp^ree, 

luiving  thus  obtained  control  of  the  always  1)0  losers — and  in  which  human 

Treasury,  of  the  Army  and  of  an  im-  liberty,  not  less  tiian  human  life,  t!io  arts 

mense  volunteer    force — and   with   the  of  peace,  the  sanctity  of  laws,  tho  moral 

proof  that  Congress  was  at  \m  back — the  sentiment,  not  loss  than  the  material  in- 

rresident  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  other  terosls,  must  always  surter  great  detcriorap 

measures  of  the  Baltimore  proffmmme —  tion. 

the  more  zealously  in  that  he  had  so  The   firnt    session,   therefore,   of  the 

widely  departed  from  that  re<}uisition  of  XXIXth  Congress  ended  disastrously  for 


tib0  irfMle  MMuMrf .    WvkBdiiee&  pro-    -.  Tbrn  fBt&ntl  irMk  eli^iBd 
ckimod,  it  jpfod]icti?»  Ttaff^to  the  ro-    tba  two wmmiw  .dewbped'teft 
oi  which  both  eomnMree  and    the  fiunlBO  wfaieh  tfanatnad  to 


Mdiated»  while  ita  the  fsine  favBMlh  whiofa  praliaMioiisaiidpredietioiMoftfie  W^ 

oaaaiiiiQed  penalflai  igaimt  tlie  lue  of  paitT*  sU  waa  moat  liholy-  to  he  vM^ 

any  BDediwa  but  gold  and  aiheEi  kige  ward  and  diaastRma.    ThediamaaQflka 

ifBuea  of  imdeemable  Tieaaiiiy  BOlea  old  worid  had  oovored  ovr  knl  with  lip 

fihich  an  aoeomtilatioa  of  anwiae  aod  bat  laaTOdatly  and  onettactifiMiWyi  fa 

i]Qoiiona|Nihlie  meaaoiei^  coold  oidy  he  tha  steady  eabaooed  valae  ioipaiMl 

■tripped  of  their  noit  diaaatioaa  eooa>  tfaeieby  to  aU  oar  piodaedoDB.     Ua 

qocnkoeaby  aome  hgiKO  Hud  eomptehea-  ftnber,  the  lUpiOwiier,    the    laflnid 

aife  amay.    TbiM  agency*  andveamed  oooipaniea,  the  eooniMn  eanien  of  al 

ofbytaaeewhoperpetntodtiieevilkmh  aorta,  the  camm,  tlie  Uboieia,  te  <M» 

hrtiooy  waa  ibiiod  in  the  aniforaal  fid&n  iniaaiopmefBfama»theahippew    eB^ 

oftheharvealein£!nope,and.the  anaip  took  is  tiie  •geneial  eenae  aCampi^M* 

hiktionafan^ofthepotatodop  of  be*  wtaded  indnatry;  and  amid  the  i^ 

Jand ;  #ldle  oar  owp  land  waa  crowned  accamnlation  of  money,  the  MHea  md 

with  even  aum  than  wonted  abandanoe.  the  wionsa  of  the  nstoial  kigidaliini 

Bat  finrttie  nninrecedented  demand  in  £«-  were  lianQy  advetted  to^  and  even  tin 

lope.fbr  oar  Dread-atofEby  and  the  torn  war,  wicked,  wanton  and  oneaUodftraa 

thereby  given  to  the  fterign  exchangeii  itiayaeemed  to  km  htHi  ila  honor  end 

the  operation  of  ^  Sal>-Traaaary  here,  moral  dangnr,  when  it  waa  peraaived  ttit 

^connected  arith  tlie  laviah  and  waateftd  iteieiniara  no  evil  initaenpe  npoo 

ieamenditaie  for  the  war  in  Mexico*  of  proaperitr. 

.mch  a  large  part  ia  made  in  coin,  would  In  ancb  a  atnte  of  tidnge 

knvepBodooedaniveiaal^atreaaandbank-  tiwaacondieeidonof  tiiia  Gonmaa^i 

inp^  hi  oar  oemmerpjal  towna,  and  the  the  meiaage  of  the  Preaident  ot  OdiJM^ 

ttoie  certainly,  eqie^tiMdv,  oompfetely,  center  ia  one  of  the  moot  remarhaMe*. 

if  the  anricipe  tiona  cf  the  Twaaaiy  ftom  loatrationacf  tfaeatiangeetMteof  aWM 

Iteopeialiaaofyietwinmeaaareofmia-  hi  which  the  oomitiy  waa  plaertL'  It 

chief,  the  Tariff  of '4^  had  been  at  all  elaborates,  at  great  length,  and  with  hh 

aealiaed.    If  the  imports  under  this  law  genious,  but  by  no  means  ingennooa,  ar- 

hadbeeoi  as  large  aa,  in  order  to  produce  rumratation,  the  topic  of  our  war  with 

Ihe  revenod. calculated  upon  by  the  Tree*  Mexico,  going  back  very  fea  to  accnmo- 

avy  they  mnst  have  been,  the  sum  with-  late  charges  of  wrong  and  injustice  to> 

dnwn  in  cash  fixm  the  banks  for  duties,  wards  our  innocent  republic  by  the  impap 

.<<weald  have  been  so  en(»mous  that,  with  cious  and  uncivilized  Mexicans !  without 

im  on&vorable  state  of  the  foreign  ex-  a  suggestion  that — ^in  the  agmsaion  upon 

ehaagea*  those  institutions  could  not  have  Texas  by  citizens  of  the  United  Stafeea, 

maintained  their  payments  except  at  the  who  alone  almoetr— certainly  with  Tcry 

hnard  of  breaking  the  whole  mercantile  little  aid  from  natives  of  Mexico  or  Texas 

oonmunity,  by  suddenly  calling  in  all  — ^had  torn  that  proyince  from  ita  allegi* 

their  loans.  ance  to  Mexico-Uhere  was  any  sort  of  ja»> 

So  fiur  as  the  wisdom,  the  foresight,  or  tification  of  some  distrust,  ill-will,  or  em- 
the  patriotism  of  the  party  majority  of  the  bittered  feeling  towards  us  on  the  part  of 
XXIXth  Congress  are  concerned,  they  Mexica  It  discusses,  in  a  manner  which, 
did  deliberately  inflict  upon  the  country  if  adopted  by  any  nation  on  earth  to- 
ft body  of  laws  of  which  the  effect  must  wards  this  country,  would  throw  it  into 
have  been — ^if  not  averted  or  compensated  one  universal  transport  of  indignation, 
by  some  canse  wholly  beyond  their  con-  the  internal  dissensions  of  Mexico—takes 
trol  and  unknown  to  their  councils,  such  part  against  Paredes  and  his  partiaana— 
aa  we  have  here  indicated — fatal  to  all  and  for  Santa  Anna  and  his  partisans, 
branches  of  industry,  destructive  at  once  enters  into  the  domestic  politics  of  the 
of  commerce  and  credit,  at  the  very  mo-  nation,  and  by  adopting  the  canse  of 
ment  when  the  exigencies  of  a  foreign  Santa  Anna,  whom  the  United  States* 
**  demanded  all  the  aid  which  b^  blocksding  squadron  was  ordered  to  let 
i  bring  to  its  support.  freely  pass,  on  his  return  firom  exile  in 
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Cnbft,  to  attempt  revolution  in  Mexico,  people  who  clum  the  right  to  naturalize 

for  our  btnefiU-^LS  must  be  inferred —  as,  and  how,  and  when,  they  please,  the 

would  seem  to  proceed  upon  the  hypothe-  citizens  and  subjects  of  any  and  every 

Bis,  of  a  ricfat  on  our  part  to  interfere  with  country,  and  who  made  a  war  with  imperial 

the  internal  government  of  an  independ-  England,  in  vindication  of  the  right  of 

ent  foreign  nation.  any  subject  escaped  from  the  vigilance  of 

The  message  in  all  that  relates  to  Mexi-  his   government  to  become   a   citizen 

CO  is  un-American  in  theory,  and  in  his-  of  the  United  States,  and  to  fight  un- 

toiY  a  gross  violation  of  truth.    It  was  der  our  flag — that  Congress   does  not 

•dcbessed  to  a  Congress  where  the  Presi-  seem  to  have  given  it  even  a  thought-*- 

dent  numbered  of  the  party  of  which  he  and  it  stands  of  record  in  the  Fresi- 

is    head,    in  the  Senate    and    in   the  dent's  message  as  a  striking  evidence 

House  of  Representatives  a  large  ma-  of  the  difference  between  profession  and 

ori^.  practice  with  regard  to  the  full  right  of 

The  message  asked  for  men  and  money  expatriation,  claimed  by  us  as  of  ac- 

to  carry  on  the  war,  and  these  were  knowledged     authority    against     other 

granted  to  the  full  extent  asked  for.    It  people,    but    in    this    recommendation 

also  suggested  and  recommended  various  practically  denied   to  other  people   as 

measures  of  finance  and  of  government,  against  us. 

fiol  one  of  vfMch  was  sanctioned  by  Con-  The  second  recommendation,  for  the 

greet.  issue  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal. 

Among    the    recommendations  were  was  as  little  heeded  as  the  first,  and  only 

these :  not  denounced,  we  presume,  for  want  of 

1.  A  law  for  the  trial  and  punishment  time,  as  it  should  have  been,  for  its  in- 

as  pirates  of  Spanish  subjects  who,  es-  consistency  witli  the  honorable,  early,  and 

caping  from  the  vigilance  of  their  gov-  persevering  efforts  made  by  this  govem- 

emment,    shall  be    found   privateering  ment,  from  its  very  commencement,  lo 

against  the  United  States.  abolish  this  barbarous  practice  of  private 

3.  A  law  authorizing  the  issue  of  let^  war. 

tars  ^  of  marque   and   reprisal   against  The  third  recommendation,  for  a  loan, 

Mexico.  was  acceded  to. 

3.  Authority  for  a  loan  of  23  millions  The  fourth  was  most  unceremoniously 
— that  sum  bein^  needed  to  30th  Janua-  kicked  out  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
ry,  1848^-80  as  to  keep  always  a  balance  tives ;  Mr.  Wentworth,  of  Illinois,  having, 
of  four  millions  in  the  treasury,  to  meet  on  the  second  of  January,  introduced  a 
contingencies.  resolution  into  the  House  of  Representa- 

4.  As  a  war  measure,  duties  upon  tives,  that  it  was  **  inexpedient  to  ley}' 
some  of  the  free  articles,  which  the  any  duty  on  tea  and  coffee  ;"  and  this 
Treasury  Report  developed  to  be  mainly  a  was  adopted  under  the  previous  question 
duty  of  26  per  cent,  on  tea  and  coffee.  without  a  word  of  debate,  and  at  once, 

5.  A  branch  mint  in  the  city  of  New  bv  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  115  to  48. 
York.  The  question  was  indeed  reconsidered  the 

6.  The  graduation  of  the  price  of  the  next  day,  and  then,  and  in  various  ways 
public  lands.  subsequently,  the  attempt  was  made  to 

7.  A  territorial  government  for  Oregon,  induce  the  IIousc  to  grant  these  duties, 
and  provisions  for  extending  to  it  the  but  in  vain.  It  is  characteristic,  howev- 
laws  of  the  United  States.  er,  of  the  Democratic  majority,  that  in  the 

8.  An  increase  of  the  rank  and  file  of  same  breath  in  which  they  refused  this 
the  army.  reasonable  application  of  tne  government 

9.  The  addition  of  an  efficient  sea  — ^reasonable,  if  war  was  to  be  vigorously 
steamer  toeach  of  the  squadrons  on  foreign  prosecuted — and  as  a  war  measure  merely 
stations.  — tliey  passed  the    same  day,  on  mo- 

10.  An  efficient  navy  yard  and  dock  tion  of  Mr.  l/conard  H.  Sims,  of  South 
at  Pensacola.  Carolina,  the  following   empty  declara- 

Of  these  ten  recommendations  two  on\y  tion  of  the  patriotism  of  the  people : 
were  attended  toby  Congress — ^that  for  in- 
creasing the  army  and  that  for  a  loan.  The  Resolved j  That  the  people  of  the  United 
first  proposition,  to  punish  as  "  pirates  "  Slates  arc  too  patriotic  to  refuM  any  neces- 
G^niards  who  might  **  escape  from  the  wy  tax  in  time  of  war. 
lagilance    of   their    own    government," 
Memed,  probably,  so  strange  a  one  to  a  An  effort  was  made  to  lay  this  ridicu- 
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lous  prqwntion  on  the  taUe— ridicnloiis,  tuie,  dmt,  however  nnmerioiUy  rtroog  at 
if  not  worse,  after  the  people's  represen-  the  commencement  of  the  session,  the 
tatives  had  just  refused  to  impose  a  ne-  party  majority  of  the  President  was  dia- 
cessary  tax — but  in  vain — the  resolution  united,  uncertain  of  purpose,  and  unrelia^ 
was  adopted  without  debate,  126  mem-  ble  for  action.  Each  of  the  f^cutive 
bers  voting.  Without  going  through  de-  recommendations,  except  those  for  car- 
tails  with  the  different  recommendations,  rying  on  the  war  by  supplies  of  money 
we  have  but  to  repeat  that  all,  save  those  aiid  of  men,  was  set  at  nought, 
for  augmenting  the  army  and  the  public  \j^^  mote  mortifying  defeat  awaited 
debt,  were  set  aside — some  with  entire  the  Executive,  in  a  measure  which,  from 
neglect,  others  with  seeming  unwilling-  the  unbecoming  pertinacity  with  which  it 
ness.  was  pressed,  must  have  been  very  near 

For  instance,  the  Congress  having  as-  the  President's  heart — that  for  the  crea- 

sembled  on  the  7th  of  December,  the  tion  of  the  office  of  lieutenant-general, 

very  next  day— even  in  advance  of  the  On  4th  January,  the  President  sent  a 

message — mx.  Sawyer,  of  Ohio,  gave  message  to  both  Houses,  urging  anew  atr 

notice  of  a  bill  to  graduate  the  price  of  tention  to  the  recommendation  that  ten 

the  public  lands.  new  regiments  be  added  to  the  army,  and 

Oti  the  9th,  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Breese,  that  a  general  officer,  to  take  command  of 
after  the  message,  gave  notice  of  a  bill  all  our  armies  in  the  field,  be  created, 
on  the  same  subject.  As  if  in  strife  of  emu-  The  message  was  in  each  House  referred 
lation,  on  the  next  day,  Mr.  Ashley  gave  to  its  military  committee ;  and  the  very 
notice  of  another  bill  on  the  same  sub-  next  day,  Mr.  Haralso7i,  chairman  of  that 
ject  On  the  16th,  Mr.  Breese  introduced  committee  in  the  House,  asked  *'  to  be 
his  bill  and  it  was  referred.  Yet,  although  discharged  from  so  much  of  the  message 
frequently  alluded  to  during  the  session,  as  related  to  the  creation  of  a  new  gene- 
no  bill  of  any  sort,  for  this  object,  was  ral  officer,  and  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table'* 
passed.  So  of  a  branch  mint  in  NewYork :  — that  is,  killed — and  the  motion  was 
notice  of  a  bill  was  given  by  Mr.  Dix,  in  agreed  to,  without  a  word  of  dissent  or 
the  Senate,  on  the  16th  of  December ;  opposition !  This  was  so  direct  an  out- 
and  little  or  nothing  more  was  heard  of  rage  to  the  President,  that  a  night's  re- 
the  matter,  till  at  the  very  heel  of  the  flection  or  manipulation  induced  a  change, 
session,  when  provision  for  such  a  mint  and  accordingly,  next  morning  Mr.  Ham- 
was  stuck,  as  a  rider,  upon  some  bill  lin  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote, 
with  which  it  had  no  proper  connection,  and  the  motion  prevailed  by  just  two 
and  it  was  lost.  votes,  86  to  64 — Mr.  Haralson,  chairman 

The  territorial  government  of  Oregon  of  the  military  committee,  voting  in  the 
— a  measure  pressed  at  the  piecemng  negative,  and  declaring,  that  as  he  had 
session  as  one  of  paramount  importance,  mi^e  the  orimnal  motion  under  the  in- 
as  one  the  delay  of  which  was  so  great  a  structions  of  uiat  committee,  he  could  not 
wrong  and  injustice  to  our  citizens  who  recall  it :  the  question  of  laying  on  the 
had  emigrated  to  the  valley  of  the  Colum-  table  then  came  up  again  de  novOy  and  it 
bia,  that  in  order  to  accomplish  it,  even  was  lost  by  five  votes — ayes,  92 ;  nays, 
war  with  Great  Britain  migtit  be  hazard-  97.  The  whole  report  was  then  corn- 
ed— was  treated  with  absolute  indiffer-  mitted  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on 
euce.  Mr.  Breese  introduced  a  bill  for  the  state  of  the  Union, 
the  purpose  into  the  Senate  on  9th  De-  In  the  Senate,  the  reception  of  this  re- 
cember ;  and  now  and  then  a  desultory  commendation  was  not  much  more  gra- 
dcbato  was  had  on  tlie  subject  in  both  cious.  On  the  9th,  Mr.  Dix,  from  the 
Houses,  but  nothing  was  done ;  and  while  military  committee,  (the  chairman,  Mr. 
days  and  weeks  were  given  to  personal  Benton,  being  the  person  understood  to  be 
recrimination,  to  slavish  vindication  of  the  presumptive  lieutenant-general,)  re- 
Executive  usurpations,  in  whatever  shape,  ported  a  bill  for  creating  that  office,  and 
no  time  could  be  found  to  provide  a  terri-  it  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
tory,  of  which,  at  the  hazard  of  war  with  14th.  It  was  debated  on  that  day,  ite 
Ir^ngland,  we  had  just  established  the  adoption  urged  by  Mr.  Dix  mainly  be- 
boundarics,  extent  and  nationality,  and  cause  the  President  had  asked  for  it ;  and 
the  numerous  American  citizens  resident  the  debate  being  adjourned,  was  resumed 
there,  or  emigrating  thither,  with  any  the  next  day  by  Mr.  Badoer,  of  Nortk 
ibrm  of  government  or  body  of  laws.  Carolina.    He  made  a  conclusive  speech 

It  was  thus  proved  beyond  peradven-  against  it.    No  reply  was  attempted ;  ani| 
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after  a  pause,  Mr.  MaB£ram  moved,  avow-  ters  of  their  profesmon,  and  even  at  that 

edly  aa  a  test  question,  to  lay  the  bill  on  very  moment  were  displaying  the  highest 

the  table,  and  the  motion  prevailed,  28  to  qualities  of  soldiership — was  suggested, 

91 — the  two  senators  from  South  Caro-  defended  uid  persisted  in,  solely  on  par- 

lina,  and  Mr.  Yulee,  of  Florida,  (ordinarily  tisan  grounds,  in  order  that  Whig  gen- 

sopporting  the  President,)  voting  in  the  erals  might  be  prevented  from  serving 

iffinnative.  their  country,  at  its  call,  and  that  servile 

Thus,  at  the  first  blush,  in  both  Houses,  tools  of  the  Executive  should  ba  placed 

this  pet  measure  was  killed,  and  the  vote  at  the  head  of  the  army, 

in  the  Senate  was  the  more  significant.  It  was  not  till  the  last  moment  almost 

because  it  was  well  understood  that  a  of  the  last  day  of  the  session,  that  the 

member  of  their  own  body  was  the  per-  House  of  Representatives  consented  to 

SOD  for  whom  the  hig^  appointment  was  give  way  to  the  Senate,  which  perempto- 

dedffned.  rily  refused  to  invest  the  President  with 

Toe  country  applauded  these  votes  the  unheard-of  power  asked  for,  of  put- 
very  decidedly ;  for,  independently  of  all  ting  juniors  over  the  head  of  seniors,  and 
o^r  considerations,  the  proposition  to  of  constituting,  by  his /a/,  cifisren  Benton 
sopersede,  by  a  civilian,  the  distinguished  — for  every  one  understood  that  for  him 
cmeem  in  the  command  of  the  troops  in  was  all  this  arbitrary  illeffalit^  attempted 
the  field— men  brought  up  to  the  profes-  — the  military  superior  of  Winfield  Scott 
sioa  of  arms,  and  who  had  signalized  and  Zachary  Taylor !  On  the  morning 
themselves  by  many  brilliant  services-*  of  the  3d  March,  the  whole  locofoco 
seemed  to  every  fair  and  honest  mind  so  party,  by  a  ,vote  of  105  to  82|  insisted 
monstrous  and  uncalled-for,  that  the  pub-  upon  this  proviso ;  and  only  at  the  last 
He  sense  revolted  from  an  act  at  once  so  hour  almost,  in  the  evening  of  that  day, 
despotic  and  unjust;  and  the  would-be  consented  to  give  way  to  the  recommendap 
lieutenant-fieneral,  shielded  as  he  is  in  an  tion  of  the  Committee  of  Conference,  that 
impenetrable  armor  of  presumptuous  self-  the  House  should  recede  and  concur  with 
samciency,  could  not  escape  the  lesson  the  Senate,  in  order  to  save  the  bill, 
which,  in  every  newspaper,  except  t^  "authorizing  an  additional  number  of 
mere  servile  echoes  of  the  Washington  general  (Ulcers,"  d&c,  from  total  defeat. 
Uiiion--and  in  every  part  of  the  conn-  But  the  President  did  not  yet  entirely 
try — ^was  read  to  him  upon  the  arrogant  renounce  the  project ;  and  altnough  Con- 
prelension  in  which  this  measure,  so  pro-  gress  had  thus  expressly  refused  to 
perly  and  decidedly  foiled,  had  its  origin,  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  junior 

Mfeither  the  President,  however,  nor  major-general  to  the  command  of  the 
Mr.  Benton,  were  to  be  daunted  in  their  army,  to  the  prejudice  of  older  officers, 
purpose  by  this  rebufi^  however  signifi-  the  President,  as  is  obvious  from  the  pub- 
cant,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  lished  correspondence  between  himself 
having,  under  the  influence  of  a  night's  and  Mr.  Benton,  cast  about  to  see  whether 
operations,  shown  symptoms  of  yielding,  he  could  not  in  some  way,  or  by  some 
the  attack  was  renewed  with  a  perseve-  indirection,  compass  his  object.  The  ac- 
mnce  wholly  incompatible  with  respect  customed  pulse-feelers  of  the  Executive, 
for  the  will  of  Congress,  so  frequently  ex-  through  the  presses  suborned  by  the 
pressed ;  and  attempt  after  attempt  was  public  money,  threw  out,  from  time  to 
made  to  force  the  measure  through.  It  time,  suggestions,  that  authority  had  been 
was  not  finally  defeated  till  tlie  very  last  discoverSl  in  some  old  law  or  army 
day  of  the  session,  when  all  the  public  regulations,  whereby  the  President  might 
busincas  was  delayed  and  actually  put  at  legally  do  what  Congress  had  expressly 
hazard,  by  the  pertinacious  efforts  of  the  forbidden  him  to  do  ;  and  that  high  ofli- 
special  friends  of  the  Executive,  to  con-  ccr  hinanelf  by  the  tenor  of  his  letter 
fer  upon  that  functionary  an  odious  and  to  Mr.  Kenton,  showed  that  he  was  most 
injurious  authority  to  a«i«i<jn  to  the  com-  anxjous,  if  possible,  to  gratify  at  once 
mand  of  the  armies  in  the  field,  without  h\i^  own  pitiful^  jealousy  of  the  glories 
any  reference  to  date  of  comniission,  any  of  Scott  and  Taylor,  and  the  inordinate 
one  of  the  major-generals,  then  alwut  to  and  presumptuous  demands  of  Mr.  Thomas 
be  added  to  the  army,  and  whose  term  of  H.  Benton.  But  there  came  back  no 
service  was  to  expire  with  the  war.  This  favoring  voice  from  the  people ;  nowhere, 
attempt,  so  subversive  of  all  military  sub-  out  of  the  columns  of  some  venal  jour- 
ordination^so  insulting  to  the  gallant  nals,  or  tlie  purlieus  of  some  custom- 
oommanders  in  service,  who  were  mas-  house  groggery,  was  heard  any  encour- 
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agement  to  depose  warrior  veterans  for  carried  there  an  amendment  to  the  1^11, 

the  gratification  of  the  President  and  his  reciting,  and  making  applicable  to  all 

major-generaltnp«^,and  accordingly  the  future   acquisitions  of  territory  by  the 

whole  scheme  exploded  in  the  character-  United  States,  the  famous  and  beneficent 

istic  pomposity  and  presumption  of  Mr.  provision  which  Nathan  Dane^  at  the 

Benton's  letter  to  the  President,  declining  origin  of  this  government,  engrafted  on 

the  commission  of  major-general,  on  the  the  ordinance  for   the   acquisition  and 

express  ground  that  unless  he  could  have  government  of  the  North-western  Terri- 

fuU  power,^  military  and  diplomatic,  for  tory,  forbidding   the  existence   therein 

conquest  and  negotiation,  he  could  not —  forever  of  ^  slavery  or  involuntary  servi- 

patriot  as  he  would  fain  pass  for  being —  tude,"  except  in  punishment  for  crime, 

make  the  sacrifice  of  serving  his  country.  The  usual  cry  of  danger  to  the  institu- 

The  proceedings  on  the  bill  granting  tion  of  the  Soutli  was  heard  in  both 

^ree  malions  to  the  President,  in  order  to  houses,  but  in  the  Representatives  it  was 

hasten  a  peace — to  which  what  is  com-  unavaiUng   to   defeat   the  amendment, 

monly  known  as  the  WUmot  Proviso  was  which  only  failed  in  the  Senate  by  the 

moved  as  an  amendment  by  one  of  the  loss  of  the  whole  biU,  a  result  occasioned 

democracy  from  New  York,  Mr.  Preston  partlt  perhaps  by  the  late  moment  at 

King — are  not  more  creditable  to  this  which  it  was  presented  there,  but  still 

Congress  than  otlier  of  its  acts.  more  by  reason  of  die  unwillingness  of 

Towards  the  close  of  the  first  session,  Southern  Senators  to  consent  in  any 

a  like  bill,  then  asking  only  tvfo  millions,  shape  to  the  principles  of  the  Wilmot 

was  introduced  and  urgently  pressed,  as  proviso. 

indispensable  to  tlie  success  of  any  nego-  When  renewed  at  the  last  session  with 
tiation  for  peace.    The  inconsistency  of  all  the  urgent  pressure  of  Executive  re- 
asking  money  and  men  by  ten  thousands,  commendation  and  influence,  the  earn 
and  ten  millions,  "to  conquer  a  peace,"  was  increased   one  half;  and  again  on 
in  the  same  breath  in  which  two  millions  4th  January,  another  free  trade  democrat, 
were  asked  to  negotiate  one,  naturally  Preston  King,  of  New  York,  renewed  the 
led  to  a  suspicion  that  these  two  mil-  lyiiti-slaverv  proviso,  and  with  that  provi- 
lions,  if  granted,  were  designed  for  the  so  the  bill  passed  the  House.    Id  the 
more  objure  but  not  always  least  effi-  Senate,  on  Tuesday,  2d  March,  (the  kst 
cient  means  of  diplomatic  intrigue  and  day  but  one  of  the  session,)  this  bill  was 
corruption ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Presi-  superseded  by  another,  the  transcript  of 
dent  had,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  that  reported  to  the  Senate  at  its  previous 
ability,  given,  not  moral  but  actual,  phy-  session,  which  appropriated  the  money, 
sical  "  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,"  but  made  no  reference  to  the  acquisition 
by  sending  back  to  rally  the  national  of  territory,  nor  to  prohibition  of  slavery, 
spirit  and  command  tlie  national  armies  Mr.  Upham,  of  Vt.,  moved  to  add  the 
of  Mexico  the  only  man  whose  name  and  Wilmot  Proviso ;  which  Mr.  Cass,  in  a 
service  could  avail  for  such  purpose—  long  speech  opposed, — and  it  was  lost,  21 
Santa  Anna — the  immediate  conclusion  to  31.     Senators  Breese,  Cass,  Dickin- 
of  the  public  was,  that  these  two  millions  son,  of  N.  Y.,  and  Hannegan,  all  from 
were  to  be  used  to  bribe  this  Mexican  free  States,  voting  in  the  negative  !  the 
friend  and  ally  of  President  Polk ;  or  at  naked  bill,  appropriating   three  millions 
any  rate  to  put  into  his  hands  such  a  for  the  termination  of  the  war,  was  then 
sum  of  ready  money  as  would  enable  sent  to  the  House,  where,  on  Wednesdav, 
him  to  buy  the  assent  of  the  army  to  (the  last  day  of  the  session,)  Mr.  Wil- 
whatever  terms  of  peace  he  might  think  mot  moved  his  proviso  of  hist  year,  and  it 
fit  to  accede  to.  was  carried,  in  committee  of  the  whole. 
This  did  not  seem  a  very  glorious  90  to  80 ;  but  almost  immediately  after- 
mode  of  terminating  a  war  of  our  own  wards,  in  the  House,  it  was  rejected,  the 
seeking,  but  still  tliere  was  no  disposi-  vote  standing,/or  tlie  proviso  97,  against 
tion  to  withliold  the  appropriation-,  but  it  106,  and  the  bill  pafl^edasit  went  from 
inasmuch  as  the  course  of  debate  on  the  Senate. 

questions  connected  with  the  war  had  A  most  dishonoring  proof  of  inconsis- 

plainly  developed  the  fact,  that  one  of  its  tency  was  thus  presented  to  the  country; 

chief  objects  was  the  acquisition  of  ter-    for  this  same  House  of  Representatives 

ritory  for  the  extension  of  slaverv,  a  which  had,  at  two  separate    sessions, 

Pennsylvania  free  trader,  Mr.  Wilmot,  after  long  debate  and  formal  delibenitioo, 

moved,  in  House  of  Representatives,  and  adopted  a  proviso,  of  which  the  purport 
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was,  that  wedid  not,  and  could  not,  wage  Immediately  afterwaida,  as  if  to  prove, 

war  for  the  propagation  of  slavery ;  and  yet  moro  couclosively,  the  spirit  and  na- 

that  in  no  event,  and  under  no  ciroum-  ture  of  this  most  aiscrediteble  course, 

stances,  could  Ckmgress,  while  scmpu-  Mr.  Jacob  Thompson  moved  a  ciJl  for 

lonsly  adhering  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  certain  portions,  which  he  designated,  of 

the  Constitution,  guaranteeing  slavery  General  Taylor's   correspondence  with 

where  it  eiists — stretch  its  power  to  au-  the  War  Department ;  rejecting  all  pro- 

tboriae  and   sanction   its  introduction  posals  to  make  the  caU  general  and  com- 

whero  It  does  not  exist — ^nay,  which  in  prehensive,  so  as  to  present  all  the  &cta 

the  last  session  had  twice  voted  for  this  m  the  case.    Mr.  Ashmun,  of  Mass., 

noviso— was  seen  to  renounce  all  regard  justly  characterized  this  move  ^  as  pait 

for  its  own  character  for  wisdom  and  in-  and  parcel  of  a  course  of  proceedmflB 

dependence,  and  at  the  last  hurried  mo-  commenced  by  the  Department,  and  its 

ment  of  its  existence,  and  under  the  friends  in  the  House,  against  General 

pressure  of  Executive  dictation,  to  adopt  Taylor,"  and  Mr.  A.  qu(Hed  the  recent 

what  it  had,  upon  mature  deliberation,  army  order  against  letter-writing  by  offi- 

again  and  again  rejected  before.  cers  in  the  field,  as  "  galvanized  into 

A  not  less  humiliating  proof  of  devo-  new  existence,"  in  order  to  strike  a  blow 

tion  to  the  President,  ralher  than  to  the  at  Taylor,  whom,  moreover,  the  Presi- 

country,  was  furnished  by  the  conduct  of  dent  had  sought  to  supersede,  by  putting 

the  House  towards  Gen.  Taylor.  over  his  head  some  civilian  of  more  dIn 

On  the  29th  January  a  vote  of  thanks  ant  temper  and  congenial  politics,    fibr. 

for  the  signal  gallantly  and  the  unvary-  Ashmun,  as  an  amendment  to  the  rescK 

ing  brilliancy  and  success  of  his  military  lution,  moved  a  call  upon  the  President 

services,  was  proposed  bv  Mr.  Cocke  of  for  information  as  to  any  officer  or  agent 

Tenn.,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  sent  by  him  or  his  direction,  to  Havana, 

Objections  of  form  (!)  were  made,  and  the  to  confer  with  Santa  Anna,  and  how 

House    adjourned   without   taking   the  Santa  Anna  was  informed  that  our  naval 

qoestion  on  Mr.  C.'s  motion  to  suspend  commander  was  ordered  to  let  him  pass 

toe  rules  in  order  to  the  introduction  of  freely  into  Mexico,  and  for  all  papers  in 

this  resolution.    Next  day,  30th  Jan.,  connection  therewith.    The  greatest  op- 

this  motion  came  up  as  the  first  in  order,  position  was  made  by  the  democracy  to 

and  it  prevailed  136  to  28, — these  28  be-  this  call.    The  purpose  and  plan  seemed 

ing  for  the  most  part  among  the  willing  to  be  only  to  give  just  so  much  light  as 

servitors  of  presidential   power.     The  would  tnrow  in  the    shade  the  great 

game  of  meanness  and  jealousy  then  be-  merits  and  services  of  Taylor ;  and  re- 

gan.    Mr.  Farrar  first  moved  an  amend-  fleet,  if  potsible,  some  gleam  of  lustre 

ment,  to  the  effect  that  the  war  was  one  upon  the  administration :  and  the  House 

forced  upon  us  by  Mexico,  and   com-  adjourned  without   any  decision.      On 

menced    by  her.      To  this  Mr.  Jacob  Mondav,  1st  Feb.,  the  topic  again  came 

Thompscm,  of  Mississippi,  a  palace  pet,  up,  and  Mr.  Ashmun's  amenmnent  was 

Q^rea  an  amendment  in  these  words,  rejected,  76  voting/or  it,  99  against  it ; 

tnd  it  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Farrar.  and  the  original  resolution  of  Mr.  Thomp- 

"  Provided^  That  nothiog  herein  con-  son,  calling  for  a  partial  disclosure  of  the 

ttined  shall  be  construed  into  approbation  corresponcfence,  was  adopted,  101  to  62. 

of  the  terms  of  capitulation  of  Monterey.'*  On  the  3d  of  February  the  Senate  pro- 

This  amendment,  converting  into  cen-  ceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolution  of 

sure  what  vras  designed,  and  purported  to  thanks  from  the  House.    This  resolution, 

be  applause  and  thanks,  was  adopted  by  as  may  be  seen,  had  been  perverted,  first 

the  House ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  to  a  repetition  of  the  base  lie  that  the  war 

the  mover  of  the  original  resolution  of  was  "  forced  upon  us,  and  commenced  by 

thanks,  against  "  thus  triflinjj  with  the  Mexico,"  and  then  turned  into  bitterness 

feelings  of  gallant  men,  and  rendering  by  the  infamous  proviso :  "  that  nothing 

the  House  ndiculous,"  tlie  resolution  as  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  into 

amended  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  by  an  approbation  of  the  terms  of  capitula- 

a  vote  of  106  to  61 ;  and  was  finally  tion  at  Monterey." 

passed  by  103  to  62 ;  the  friends  of  the  On  tlie  motion  of  Mr.  Spei^t  to  strike 

administration  in  mass  voting  for  it,  in  its  out    this  proviso,  a  debate  ensued,  in 

new  shape— the  Whigs,  and  the  original  which  Mr.  Sevier,  Mr.  Bagby,  and  other 

mover  of  the    resolution,    Mr.  Cocke,  administration  Senators,  joined  m  quan 

voting  against  it  censure  of  Gen.  Taylor;  and  Messn. 
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Webster,  Crittenden,  Clayton,  Calhoun,  thus  a  measure  which,  if  representing  at 

and  Butler  denounced  the  proviso,  insist-  all  the  impulse  of  the  great  heart  of  the 

ing  that  a  vote  of  thanks  thus  conditional  people — it  at  all  meant  as  an  echo  of  that 

was  anything  but  a  compliment.    The  universal  voice  of  admiration  and  grati- 

vote  on  stri^ng  out  was  finally  taken,  tude  which  had  welcomed  the  tidings  of 

and  fifteen   Senators,  including  Allen,  the  victories  of  Montcrev,  adding  new 

Breese,  Cass,  Diz,  Hannegan,  and  other  laurels  to  those  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca 

administration  men,  were  recorded  in  the  de  la  Palmar— should  have  been  adopted 

negative.  at  once  with  entlmsiastic  unanimity,  and 

Mr.  Webster  then  proposed  to  substi-  which  only  is  precious  at  all  as  spring- 

tnte  for  the  resolution  from  the  House  a  ing  from  heartfelt  conviction ;   became 

copy  of  the  simple  resolution  passed  by  the  reluctant  expression  of  a  personal 

the  Senate  last  year,  which  contained,  as  faction,  jealous  or  a  renown  that  threw 

every  such  resolution  should  do  in  order  far  into  the  shade  their  puny  leader,  but 

to  be  duly  emphatic  and  valuable,  dis-  without  the  nerve  to  face  the  popular  in* 

tinct  propositions,  free  and  clear  from  all  dignation  by  refusing  the  appearance,  at 

other  considerations  whatever.  least,  of  honor  and  thanks  to  the  trinmph- 

The  resolution  was  in  these  words :  ant  commander  of  our  armies. 

«« IU,olved,  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  ^^  ^^j**  ^  .^J?  .f^"^  ***^,^'"  proceeding 

are  due.  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  Major-  connected  with  the  \var,  it  was  ^vions 

General  Z.  Taylor,  his  oflBcers  and  men,  that  the  immediate  fnends  of  the  Kxecn- 

for  the   fortitude,   skill,  enterprise   and  tive  in  both  Houses,  the  exponents  of  his 

courage  which  distinguished  the  late  bril-  particular  views,  looked  upon    that  last 

Uant  military  operations  before  Monterey."  and  saddest  arbitrament  of  nations,  not  as 

a  solemn  sacrifice  reluctantly  made  to 

Then  followed  the  other  resolution,  the  cause  of  outraged  right,  but  as  a 

voting  a  gold  medal  to  Gen.  Taylor.  miserable  game  of  politics,  which  was  to 

Mr.  \^^beter^s  motion  prevailed,  26  to  be    playef— the  blood  and  treasure    of 

23 — the  whole  administration  party,  ex-  American  citizens  being  the  counters— 

cepting  the  two  distinguished  Senatore  mainly,  if  not  solely,  for  the  advantage 

from  S>uth  Carolina,  voting  in  the  nega-  and  promotion  of  party  men  and  pftity 

tive.  objects. 

The  resolution,  however,  as  amended.  Originally  undertaken   without  snffi- 

finaUy  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote.  cient  cause  or  any  overruling  necessity, 

On  16th  February,  the  amended  reso-  it  was  prosecuted,  and  continues  to  be 

lution  was  reported  back  to  the  House  of  prosecuted  in  the  narrow  spirit  of  a  party 

Representatives  by  the  committee  on  mili-  calculation.     Not  one  emotion  of  gener- 

tary  affaire,  to  which  it  had  been  referred,  ous  or  dipinterosted  patriotism,  not  one 

wifli  a  recommendation  that  it  pass.  token  of  real  heartfelt  gratitude  ha»«,  from 

A  motion  evidently  designed  to  embar-  the  commencement  of  hostilities  to  this 
rass  the  passage  of  thcpo  resolutions,  or,  hour.  l)ecn  exhibited  by  the  Executive  or 
at  any  rate,  to  injure  their  significancy,  his  organs  in  tlic  administration,  in  Con- 
was  made  by  Mr.  Jacob  Thompson,  the  gresrs,  or  in  the  press.  Of  lip  Rer\ice, 
man  who  had  before  censured  the  capture  mouth  honor,  geneml,  uncliscrimiimting, 
of  Monterey — for  presenting  gold  medals  and  hollow,  there  has  been  no  lack,  but 
to  all  tlie  major-goncrals  and  brigadiers  of  tlic  honest  utterance  of  admiration  and 
of  the  regular  and  volunteer  force  present  gratitude,  which  suffuses  the  eye  and 
at  the  attack  on  Monterey.  The  amend-  troubles  the  voice,  as  it  rehearses  the 
ment  was  finally  accepted  and  the  whole  deeds  of  arms  that  have  illustrated  our 
was  passed.  name  and  race,  not  one  solitar\'  accent 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  came  up  has  l)een  heard.     Cold,  formal,' dilator}', 

in  the  Senate  on  Monday,  1st  March,  and  reluctant,  these  flaming  patriots  in 

when  the  sweeping  amendment  of  the  the  ndministration  and  in  Congress,  who 

House  for  giving  gold  medals  to  every-  seem  desirous  of  appropriating  the  war 

body,  was  struck  out,  and  the  original  to  their  exclusive  benefit — who  denounced 

resolution,  in  its  simple  significancy  and  in    the    Executive    message    as    moral 

applicability  to  (iencral  Taylor,  was  re-  traitors,  and  ag:\in  and  ai;:ain  on  il.-f*  tLxtr 

stored.     In  this  shape  it  was  sent  back  of  tlie  Houfo  and  in  the  ser\'ile    Union 

from  the  Senate  and  finally  adopted  by  newspaper,  characterizeil  as  enemies  to 

the  House,  nearly  two  months  afler  its  their  country,   and  Mexican   aliii's.  all 

first  introduction  into  tliat  body ;    and  who,  in  tlie  exercise  of  their  free  birtii- 
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right,  enmined  without  flinching,  and  in  the  new  regiments,  and  in  the  new 
espoeed  without  etint,  the  incompetency  general  and  field  officea,  were  inraiiabljr 
of  the  ruling  powers— these  same  patriots  refused  to  them,  and  as  invariably  con- 
may  well  be  likened  to  ^  horses  not  at  ferred  upon  mere  party  devotion.  So  hi 
hand,  which  was  this  base  spirit  carried,  that  after  the 
"Bfake  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  command-in-chief  had  been  refused  to 
metal.  General  Scott,  to  whom  of  right  it  be- 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  longed,  undoubtedly  from  a  mere  jealousy 
^^  ■pwf  •  ^  .  lest  he  should  win  new  laurels,  and  thus 
^li^  ^'^^^  *^  ^^^^  deceitful  ecliuse  in  the  popular  regaid  the  leaden 
o-  u^-  ^  ^*  1  f.  of  tne  so-called  democracy — and  it  was 
Sink  in  the  triiL  ^^^^  ^hat  General  Taylor,  rising  with 
They  not  only  had  no  stomach  for  the  every  emergency,  and,  amid  the  ffreatest 
war  themselves,  but  their  listlessness  was  dangers,  and  the  most  inexcusable  desti- 
rebuked  by  the  disinterested  and  brilliant  tution  of  adequate  means  in  which  he 
services  of  the  gallant  men  who  pressed  was  left  by  the  administration,  developing 
at  the  call  of  country  to  the  field  of  a  die-  qualities  of  mind,  of  conduct,  and  of  cour- 
tant  and  unpopular  conflict,  but  yet  a  age  superior  at  once  to  his  enemies  in 
conflict  which  once  entered  upon,  they  front  and  to  the  worse  foes  in  his  rear,  at 
dad  not  feel  that  the  v  were  at  liberty  to  home— earnest,  repeated  and  pertinacioua 
refuse  to  sustain,  by  their  property  or  attempts  were  made  by  the  EzecutivB, 
persons.  through  its  pliant  tools  in  Congress,  to 
Yet  were  not  efforts  wanting  to  drive  supersede  this  gallant  and  successftil  sol- 
off,  as  it  were,  from  its  support  all  who  dier,  by  the  appointment  over  his  head  of 
condemned  the  alleged  causes  for,  and  a  civiban  ;  and  when  that  could  not  be 
the  manner  in  which,  the  war  was  under-  accomplished,  to  mortify  him  if  poesiUo 
taken.  Studied  attempts  were  made  in  into  a  resignation  of  his  command/by  re- 
both  Houses  to  fix  upon  the  Whig  party,  proaches  at  once  unjust  and  presump- 
u  a  stigma,  the  name  of  a  "  peace  party,"  tuously  ignorant ;  and  more  yet,  by  tardy, 
u  thouffh  that  eouid  be  a  stigma— as  half-uttered  and  grudging  thanks  for  ser- 
though  disciples  of  the  reli^on  of  the  vices,  which  the  whole  nation  appreciat- 
Prince  of  Peace,  sincere  republicans,  and  ed,  and  with  one  voice  applauded, 
therefore  well  instructed  as  to  the  ever  Happily  in  this  case  we  are  to  witness 
mischievous  influence  of  war  upon  free  anew  what  the  great  artist  and  analyzer  of 
institutions,  and  upon  the  settledf  respon-  the  hearts  of  men  has  so  well  described, 
lilalities  under  the  law,  of  public  men — it  when  he  says — 
toidd  be  a  reproach  that  they  desired 

peace,  cultivated  peace,  and  believed,  with  <*  'Tis  sport  to  see  the  E^ngineer 

Franklin,  that  the  worst  peace  was  better  Hoisted  with  his  own  petu^" — 
than  the  most  successful  war.    It  was 

not  without  effect,  we  must  say  not  with-  into  '^  the  .pit  which  they  digged  for  ano- 
oat  undue  effect  upon  the  Whig  party—  ther,"  themselves  have  fedlen,  and  the  dis&- 
this  unprincipled  attempt  to  hold  them  up  vor  of  the  administration,  not  less  perhaps 
u  deserting  their  country  in  her  hour  of  than  the  brilliancy  of  his  actions  and  the 
need ;  and  many  a  just  and  indignant  ex-  modesty  of  his  narratives,  has  thrown 
pression  of  scorn  of  the  mean  and  imbe-  General  Taylor  into  a  position,  as  little 
cile  men  whom  popular  caprice  had  ele-  dreamed  of  as  desired  by  himself,  of  the 
vated  into  power,  was  suppressed ;  and  prominent  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
some  votes  were  given,  which  wc  must  The  iust  reproach  of  dangerous  de- 
hope  would  not  oUier  wise  have  been  given,  lays,  and  falling  in  all  things  below  the 
under  the  apprehension  tliat  reason,  jus-  requirements  of  the  position  in  which 
tice,  humanity  and  truth  might  be  per-  they  were  placed,  lies  against  the  ruling 
verted  by  the  plausible  and  unscrupulous  party,  in  this  Congress.  With  decisive 
arts  of  faction,  into  proofs  of  lending  "  aid  majorities  in  both  llouses,  the  essential 
and  comfort"  to  tlie  public  enemy.  measures  called  for  as  well  by  tlie  admin- 
While,  too,  it  was  tlie  cue  of  adminis-  istration  as  by  the  exigencies  of  the  pnb- 
tration  organs  in  and  out  of  Congress  to  lie  i^ervicc,  were  all  eitlier  defeated,  or 
represent  the  Whig  party  as  opposed  to  so  heedlessly  protracted,  as  to  lose  half  of 
the  war,  every  opjxntunity  for  distinction  their  elHcacy  and  value.  Of  the  hXe  of 
therein  which  was  sought  by  Whip^s  was  the  oft  repeated  and  urgently  pressed 
studiously  denied  to  them.  Commissions  duty  on  tea  and  coffee— presaea  as  an  in* 
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dispensable  measure  to  the  snccessfnl  cease.  On  the  contrary,  as  late  as  the 
prosecution  of  tli^  war — ^we  have  akeady  8th  Febmary,  the  two  Houses  were  in 
spoken.  The  recommendation  to  raise  open  disagreement  respecting  the  biU, 
ten  new  regiments,  upon  the  prompt  and  a  committee  of  conference  was  le- 
compliance  with  which  the  important  quired  to  settle  their  differences.  The 
miUtaiy  operations  confided  to  General  chief  of  these  was  a  pertinacious  adher- 
Scott  might  materially  depend — and  in  ence,  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
expectation  of  which  reinforcement  or  tion  majority  in  the  House,  to  the  pro- 
something  analogous  thereto,  the  Grener-  viso  which  sought  to  invest  the  Presi- 
al  had  organized  his  plans — ^was  disgrace-  dent  with  authority  to  make  the  appoints 
fully  tri£d  with.  Although  pressed  in  ments  in  the  recess.  This  proviso  the 
the  message,  at  the  opening  of  the  ses-  Senate,  with  a  just  regard  to  the  Consti- 
sion,  early  in  December,  a  bin  for  the  pur-  tution  and  to  their  own  co-ordinate  share 
pose  was  first  reported  in  the  House  qf  in  the  appointing  power,  struck  out — but 
Revresentathesj  on  the  2dth  of  December,  the  House  would  not  give  way,  and  the 
and  did  not  finaUy  obbun  the  sanction  of  point  was  finally  compromised  by  requir- 
the  two  Houses  tillUie  11th  of  February,  ing  the  President  to  make  the  aopoint- 
It  was  delayed  in  its  passage  in  the  two  ment  of  field-oflicers  before  the  aajoum- 
Houses  almost  wholly  by  motions  and  ment,  and  of  the  other  ofioicers  at  any 
speeches  of  administration  members,  on  time — the  same  to  be  submitted  to  the 
various  propositions  to  substitute  volnn-  Senate  at  the  next  session, 
teers  for  regulars,  respecting  the  amount  Another  point  on  which  the  House 
of  bounty  to  be  paid  for  recruits,  and  of  insisted  with  ill-timed  perseverance,  and 
land  to  be  assi^ed  to  soldiers  on  the  narrow  prejudice,  related  to  the  appoint- 
expiration  of  their  service ;  but  most  per-  mentof  chaplains  to  the  I'^gular  and  volun- 
tinacious  was  the  contest  which  turned  teer  forces  m  the  field.  Tiie  Senate,  unth 
on  the  proviso,  claiming  for  the  President  a  >ust  sense  of  the  services  of  these 
authority  to  appmnt  the  officers  of  these  ministers  of  religion,  especially  to  troops 
new  regiments  in  the  recess — ^in  defiance  such  as  most  of  our  volunteers,  who  are 
of  the  constitutional  provision  which  in-  taken  from  the  orderly  walks  of  life,  and 
hibits  any  such  exercise  of  Executive  habituated  to  the  stated  ministration  of 
power,  except  in  the  case  of  vacancies,  the  Gospel,  had  inserted  a  provision  for 
and  none  could  exist  where  no  original  the  liberal  support  of  a  chaplain  to  each 
appointments  had  been  made.  On  Tues-  regiment  in  the  field.  The  sad  narrative 
day,  26th  of  January,  in  the  Senate,  Uiat  ^ven  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  Col. 
patriotic  Whig,  Mr.  Mangum,  thus  ad-  Baker,  of  the  Illinois  volunteers — of  the 
verted  to  the  delays  to  which  this  bill  as  untimely  graves  to  which  so  many  of 
well  as  that  for  authorizing  the  issue  of  the  volunteers  were  consigned  on  the 
Treasury  notes,  had  been  subjected,  banks  of  the  fatal  river  Bravo — where, 
"  The  bill  for  raising  the  ten  regiments  sinking  under  an  unhealthy  climate,  un- 
had  been  under  consideration  much  longer  wonted  exposure,  and  an  entire  change 
than  he,  in  his  poor  judgment,  thought  at  in  the  habits  of  life — ^hundreds  of  our  fel- 
all  necessary.  But  by  reverting  to  the  pro-  low-citizens,  Christian  men,  were  thrust 
gress  of  the  debate  with  the  various  amend-  into  the  earth  "  unanointed,  unanealed" — 
menu— the  various  processes  interposed  without  any  rites  or  form  of  religion  ,•— - 
for  arresting  a  final  vote  on  the  subject-it  the  story,  faithfully  told  by  one  who  bad 

TClilt  iTtf^^tl  nhfiJ'Kl!'*  T!l^^fi  °''  ^"  ««  eye-witness,  moved  the  Senate, 
the  other  side  of  the  chamber.    A  denni-     ^^  :^  u^a\^^„,^  *.uI  «^r.»4»»   4^  A^zJi 

tive  vote  could  have  been  taken  on  the  f?  '\  ^^  °*^^^  ^^^  ^'^"^'  ,^  ^^*« 
Thursday  preceding.  (2l8t  January.)  but  ?*^  ^,1^^^  ?R  aggravadon  of  his  pnva- 
for  the  amendments  from  the  other  side  of  ^^^^  ^°®  soldier  should  not  longer  be 
the  chamber.  He  did  not  recollect  that  ©^fposed  ;  and,  that  appealing,  as  the  Con- 
any  amendment  was  offered  from  his  side  gi^B  and  the  nation  did,  m  their  acts 
of  the  chamber  calculated  either  to  arrest  and  their  public  religious  services,  to  the 
the  progress  of  business,  or  to  prevent  the  God  of  Battles  for  protection  to  our  ar- 
prompt  and  speedy  determination  of  the  mies — those  armies  should  not  be  with- 
subject  under  discussion."  out  the  services  of  God's  ministers. 

Of  this  plain  statement  both  of  the  un-  But  the  House  could  see  no  value  in 
necessary  delay  which  had  attended  the  such  service^— or  thought  that,  if  author- 
ten  regiment  bill,  and  of  the  quarter  ized  at  all — they  should  be  contracted  for, 
whence  these  delays  arose,  no  contradic-  like  the  supplies  of  clothing  and  of  food, 
tion  was  ofibred — ^yet  did  they  not  at  all  from  the  cheapest  bidder. 
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The  Smate's  amendmeiit  contemplated  rejected  measures  for   reisinir  preaent 

qne  chapkin  to  each  regiment  with  a  revenue  for  present  expenditureB.  and 

salary  of  $lOOO--the  House  reduced  the  threw  the  administration  upon  the  neces- 

compensationto  $600,  and  the  number  of  sity  of  burdening  unborn  ffenerations 

diaplains  to  one  to  each  brigade,  and  a  with  the    cost  of  a   war,  which   the 

Senator  ww  found,  Mr.  Sevier,  of  Ar-  generation  that  provoked  it  should  have 

JOUMas,  who  could  use  language  such  as  paid  for. 

this,  Mpecting  the  employment  and  com-  Professing,  with  the  Executive,  an  ar- 

pensatiOD  erf  dhapkins :  dent  desire  for  an  honorable  peace,  they 

/•  What  are  we  ^ing  to  make  this  expen-  yet.avoided,  most  studiously,  any  expla- 

ditore  for  ?    Has  it  not  been  charged  from  J^ition  of  the  grounds  upon  which  they 

huh  authority  that  this  is  a  war  of  races  ^^  willing  to  make  such  a  peace  ;  and 

«wl"j^n  ?    And  were  we  to  send  a  sup-  rejected  every  proposition  or  series  of 

ply  of  Protestant  ministers  to  that  country,  propositions  offered,  in  older  to  ascertain 

to  give  a  sanction  to  the  calumny  ?    The  the  views  of  the  rulinir  majority,  and  to 

«S.^n?'"^Wj!'i^fJ"'r^'^"^^^^  ^"^^  *«  8P*"'  of  aggSuidiiement  which 

I^!  to  J^hu  !^*K*^?  ^^''P^"''  ^^V  ^^  develq>ed  by  i^y  speeches. 

was  he  to  preach  to  the  troops  every  Sab-  a-  ^^Ji^  ♦li.^^*    *^  v^u  t^ 

bath.and.holdmomingandevening^vers  Mr  tI^IS^JI  ^fT"'"'"  1L  !5.  ^ 

in  all  circumstances  abd  at  all  ti^  ?  '  •  •  T'  P^P«?  «/  Ky.,  submitted  a  de- 

As  for  himself  he  had  no  particular  church.  <^"™K>ry  resolutowi  that  a  war  for  con- 

He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Methodist  ^^^  or  for  exacting  the  cost  of  such 

church,  which  went  for  rood  works.    So  ™"*  ^  conquered  country,  was  unjust 

did  he  in  theory.  (Laughter.)  Well,  his  ^^  itself  and  incompatible  with  our  insti- 

minister  preached  every  Sabbath,  and  pray-  tutions. 

ed  morning  and  night,  for  a  hundred  dollars  On  the  2d  Jan.  Mr.  Washington  Hun- 
a  year.  If  married  he  was  allowed  $200  a  ter,  of  N.  Y.,  concluded  an  able  speech 
a  year.  He  would  ame  to  supply  the  reviewing  the  President's  message,  with 
SSSlirSSwT''^  chapT^ns  from  his  own  a  motion  to  refer  the  message,  trtYTitirtnic- 
SSr'^TuMK^^  ^Hm^toreportadech^^totheefiect 
sity  for  extravagant  pay ;  the  whole  amend-  "  That  the  war  with  Mexico  shall  be 
ment  seemed  to  him  a  useless  expenditure  prosecuted,  not  with  a  view  to  conquest,  or 
or  money.  to  dismember  the  territory  of  Mexico  as  re- 
in such  a  tone  did  a  Senator  of  the  xiS'XUl  ^"'l^l^'Jl!^'  n"f  .^  """^^ 
iiw^u^ji  a*»A^    *«^4.  *u'                   J      1  **•"  *  J***^  "^^  o*  boundary,  and  to  secure 

2?1      ifS^  ^  ^\^Z  ''''\^y  *"  honorable  adjustment  of  all  pending 

emn  sutiect,  and  forced  laughter  at  his  difficulties.**                                 r      --o 

bald  and  vulgar  trash.    With  such  ad- 

Tiaers  within,  it  is  hardly  remarkable  .  Like  efforts  were  made  repeatedly  dnr- 
that  the  Senate  was  finally  compelled  to  iog  the  session,  in  both  Houses,  and  id- 
give  way  in  part,  and  that  they  finally  ways  with  like  ill  success-— and  the 
agreed  to  compromise  the  matter  by  re-  repeated  rejection  of  every  proposition,  in 
dncing  the  salary  of  the  chaplain  to  $760,  whatever  form,  that  looked  to  a  restora- 
and  the  number  of  them  to  one  for  each  ^on  of  peace,  without  the  acquisition  of 
Ixigade.  territory,  taken  in  connection  with  the 

fiut  we  are  admonished,  by  the  length  open  avowal  by  some  speakers  that  it 

these  desultory  remarks  have  already  at-  was  intended  to  seize  what  we  could,  and 

tained,  that  it  is  time  to  bring  them  to  a  to  hold  what  we  seized,  left  no  room  for 

eloee.  With  a  brief  recapitulation  of  some  doubt  that  the  only  terms  of  peace  to 

of  the  topics  to  which  we  have  already  which  the  administration  would  assent, 

adverted,  and  a  glance  at  others  which  contemplated  a  large  accession  of  terri- 

we  cannot  treat  at  length,  we  shall  close  tory. 

this  article.  The  disinterestedness  of  the  party  was 

Enough  has  already  been  said  to  show  on  a  par  witli  its  wisdom  and  its  patriot- 

that  the  high  interests  of  the  nation  exer-  ism.      Every  expenditure    pn^ercd  for 

cised  little  influence  over  this  Congress,  purposes  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

Professing  great  zeal  to  support  the  especially  for  improving  the  rivers  ana 

war,  the  responsible  majority  permitted  harbors  of  the  West,  was  resisted,  as 

pieciouB  months  to  pass  without  carrying  diverting  means  needed  for  the  prosecu- 

through  the  measures  indispensable  to  tion  of  &e  war.  And  so,  when  aoditional 

success  in  recruiting  men  and  raising  pay  was  asked  for  the  troops,  and  bounty 

money.  and  bounty  lands  were  declared  to  be  ne- 

ProfessiDg  an  abhorrence  of  debt,  they  cesaary  in  order  to  enable   lecmitiDg 
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officers  to  fill  up  the  ranks — these  well-  should  pass  both  Houses.  Thus  was  the 
paid  members  of  CoD^ss — receiving  for  bill  killed,  and  thus  was  practically  ex- 
one  day's  easy  labor,  in  a  sumptuous  hibited  the  human  s}nnpathies  of  the 
hall,  lolling  on  cushioned  arm-chairs,  as  democracy  for  their  msn  brethren  in 
much  as  is  paid  to  a  soldier,  whose  affliction — but  too  far  off  to  give  any 
life  is  daily  put  at  hazard,  for  a  whole  votes. 

month — were  shocked  at  the  enormous  To  the  administration  majority  in  both 

cost  which  would  thus  be  thrown  upon  Houses  may  be  applied  with  little  varia- 

the  country  ;  yet  strenuously  and  sue-  tion  the  language  of  Bolingbroke,  in  le* 

cessfully  resisted  every  motion  for  the  ferring  to  the  I&)man  Senate  in  its  days 

diminution  of  their  own  pay,  in  order  to  of  degeneracy :   "  There  Octavins  had  a 

alleviate  measurably  the  drain  upon  the  party,  and  Anthony  had  a  party,  but  the 

treasury.  Commonwealth  had  none,    and  then  the 

So,  too,  while  full  of  empty  talk  and  freest  people  in  the  world  became  the 

admiring  declamation  about  the  gallant  slaves  of  audacious  demagogues, 

volunteers  who  rushed  by  thousands  to  the  In  more  homely  lan^age,  but  with  the 

battle-fields  in  Mexico,  thev  went  not —  advantage  of  describing  what  he  saw 

not  one  of  them,  as  a  simple  volunteer ;  and  what  indeed  he  is  part  and  parcel  of 

and  more  than  that,  they  held  for  a  time  Mr.  Westcott,  a  Senator  from  Florida 

in  suspense,  and  almost  jeoparded  the  elected  as    an  administration  man,  bui 

fate  of  the   army  bill,  by  resisting   a  alienated,  measurably  at   least,  by  the 

resolution,  warmly  pressed,  that  no  mem-  incapacity,    selfishness    and    cormptioi 

her  of  Congress  should  be  appointed  an  which  he  witnessed  around  him,  hek 

officer  in  the  new  levies.  this  lan^age  on  tJie  13th  Feb.,  on  thf 

The  exhibition  in  respect  of  aid  to  Ire-  floor  of  me  Senate : 

land  casts   another  dark  shade  on  tlie  _  ,,     ,  . ,, .  , 

President  and  his  majority.     That  na-  "  I  warn  the  democracy  of  this  countey 

tion,  afllicted  by  a  visitaUon  of  Providence  ^^^  pe^ple  of  this  country,  that  they  do  no 

Y  •'  ***"»^'''^  "J  "  vioii«Mv.«  wi  X  iv/Tiuciiw^  know  one  twentieth  part  of  the  corruption 

whicli  our  modern  Umes  have  nowhere  ^y^^  feculent,  reeking  corruption  o}  tk 

else  witnessed—where  millions  of  men  govertiment  for  years  past,    f  tell  the  peo 

and  women  and  children  were  in  danger  pie  that  the  government  and  institution 

of   perishing    from    absolute    famine —  of  the  country  have  been,  and  will  be,  usee 

stretched  out  its  hands  across  the  broad  as  machines  to  plunder  them  for  the  nki 

Atlantic,  imploring  bread— bread — which,  of  office-beggars,  and  to  perpetuate  thi 

through    the     bounty    of     Providence,  possession  of  political  power.     I  solemnl; 

abounded  in  our  fruitful  country.  believe  if  the  people  of  the  United  State 

The  hearts  of  the  people  leant  at  this  knew  the  manner  in  which  the  governmen 

cry,  and  their  purses  were  opened,  and  \^.  conducted,   they  would  be  excited  U 

.t''.    •       *    ♦u        V  r   r*u«:.  1-^  kick  up  a  revolution   in  24  hours,  an< 

their  granaries  to  the  relief  of  their  bro-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  President,  the  Heads  o 

ther  men  in  distress— but  Congress  alone  Departments,  and  members  of  Congress- 
turned  a  deaf  ear.     Mr.  Crittenden,  that  Democrats  and  Whim's— heels  over  hcai 
noble- liearted  Whig,  moved  in  the  Sen-  into  the  Potomac,  and  I  believe  they  woult 
ate  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  to  pur-  act  right  in  doing  so." 
chase  food  for  Ireland ;  and  tliis  motion 

prevailed  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Webster  and  The  Whigs,  as  having  no  power,  an 

otherleading  Whigs  lending  it  their  pow-  not  responsible  for  the  abuses  here  al 

erful  aid.     ft  was  referred  in  the  House  legcd,  but  are  lugged  in  as  make-weight 

to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  — m  this    pIain-s{)oken  language    of  ; 

with  a  view  to  its  defeat ;  and  it  was  de-  Democratic  Senator,  reported  in  the  Con 

feated — the    democracy  refusing   every  gressional  Globe.     We  cannot  more  fitl 

motion  to  call  upon  the  committee  to  re-  conclude  our  chapter  on   the   XXIXtl 

port  the  bill  to  the  House  in  order  tliat  Congress  than  with  this,  its  epitaph,  writ 

the  question  might  be  fairly  taken.    This  ten  by  one  of  iU?  own   memlK'rs,  wh( 

was  not  tlicir  game.     They  desired  that  from  his   jx>litical  associations,  must  b 

an  ol)scnre  death  should   overtake  this  deemed  a  comi)etent  witness,  and  wh 

great  measure  of  benevolence,  for  tliey  strongly  expresses  his  own  perwiiial  cor 

dared  not    face  the  indignation  of  tlie  viction  that  the  extremest  measures  f 

country  by  openly  rejecting  it.     More-  popular  indignation  could  not  exceed  th 

over  they  desired  to  spare  tlie  Executive  unredeemed  corruption  and  demerits  c 

thi^  veto  which,  it  is  well  understood,  he  this  Democratic  administration  and  th 

id  ready  to  pronounce  upon  tliis  oflTer-  Democratic  Congress,  now,  happily,  de 

-A4{  of  brotherhood  and  humanity,  if  it  funct. 
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LETTERS   ON   THE   IROQUOIS, 

BT  skenandqah: 

▲  SDASUXD  TO  ALBERT  GAIXATIN,  U..D.,  PRESIDENT  NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL.  SOCIETY. 

LETTER   IX. 

Origins]  JuBtituttons  of  the  Iroqnois— The  Different  Species  of  Government— A  Progressive 
Series  from  Monarchy  to  Democracy — Rise  and  Progress  of  Grecian  Institutions,  and 
their  termination  in  Universal  Democracy — Liberalization  of  the  British  Government — 
The  Government^of  the  Irotjuois  an  01i/(archy — Reasons  for  not  treating  it  as  an  Aris- 
tocracy— Its  Stability — Personal  Freedom — Power  of  Gain  never  felt  by  the  lied  Man. 

The  origin  of  the  League,  the  Ruling  character  of  the  Iroquois  government,  and 

Body  and  its  powers,  the  division  of  the  the  relation  which  it  sustains  to  other 

people  into  Tribes,  with  the  Tribal  Bond  political  fabrics.    No  apology,  therefore, 

or  cross-relationship  iMJtwccn  them,  the  will  be  necessary  for  the  digression. 
Iaws  of  Succession,  with  their  incidents,        Aristotle,  and  other  Grecian  political 

and  the  Councils  of  the  Hod^nosaunee,  \vriters,  recognized  but  three  species  of 

with  their  powers,  mode  of  proceeding,  government :  the  Monarchical,  the  Aris- 

fipirit  and  cfTocts,  have  severally   been  tocratical  and  the  Democratical ;  the  rule 

nought  ander  consideration.    Upon  the  of  "one,"  the  "few,"  and  the  "many." 

fiictfl  derived  from  these  sources  of  in-  Every  other  variety  was  regarded  as  the 

veitigation,  the  true  character  of  the  wreck,  or  perversion,  of  one  of  the  three. 

InqiUHB  government  must  be  settled.    If  If,  for  example,  the  first  was  corrunted, 

it  is  referable  to  any  determined  species,  it  became  a  Tyranny ;  if  the  secona  de- 

tfae  constituent  parts  and  general  fca-  generated,  it  was  styled  an  Oligarchy;  and 

tmes  of  the  confederacy,  which  have  if  the  last  became  turbulent  or  tumultu- 

foraied  the   subjects  of  the  preceding  ous,  it  was  called  an  Ochlocracy.    A 

Letters,  will  determine  its  position  in  the  Polity,  or  the  rule  of  a  large  body  of  select 

sole  of  civil  organizations  established  citizens,  was  a  milder  form  of  Oligarchy. 

Iif  political  writers.  This  classification  admits  of  a  limitation  to 

In  their  original,  wcll-dcvclopsd  instl-  the  definition  of  an  aristocracy  and  oli- 
tntions,  and  in  their  government,  so  sys-  garchy,  hereafter  to  be  noticed. 
tematic  in  its  construction  and  so  liberal  Modem  political  writers  also  recog- 
in  its  administration,  there  is  much  to  nize  three  specir^s,  as  laid  down  by  Mon- 
enlbirce  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  Intel-  tesquieu :  the  Despotic,  the  Monarchi- 
ligenee  of  our  Indian  predecessors.  With-  cal,  and  the  Republican.  The  Aristo- 
ont  snch  institutions,  and  without  that  cracy  and  Dcinocracy  of  the  Greeks  are 
animating  spirit  which  they  nourish  and  included  in  tlie  Rcptrblican  form  of  mod- 
diffuse,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  em  times;  while  the  monarchical  mvem- 
foT  the  production  of  such  men  as  have  ment  of  the  present  day — '*  the  nue  of  a 
sprang  up  among  the  Iroquois.  The  de-  single  person  by  fixed  laws'* — was  entirely 
▼elopment  of  national  intellect  depends  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  Itisfur- 
ehiefly  upon  external,  reciprocal  influ-  ther  observable  that  a  despotism,  as  de- 
enees,  and  is  usually  proportionate  to  the  fined  by  Montesquieu,  corresponds  pre- 
irhalily  and  motive  wnich  the  institutions  cisely  with  the  monarchy  of  Aristotle. 
of  a  people  possess  and  furnish.  The  order  of  their  origination  suggests 

To  illustrate,  substantially,  the  nature  an  important  general  princinle;  that  there 

of  their  government,  it  will  be  necessary  is  a  regular  progression  of^political  insti- 

to  notice,  somewhat  at  length,  the  seve-  tutions,  from  the  monarchical,  which  are 

nd  species  which  have  been  instituted  the  earliest  in  time,  on  to  the  democrati- 

mmong  men ;  the  natural  order  of  their  cal,  which  are  the  last,  the  noblest,  and 

origination ;  the  relations  in  which  they  the  most  intellectual.    This  position  can 

imrtQally  stand  to  each  other ;  and  their  be  ostiblished  by  the  rise  and  develop- 

gmeral  characteristics.    In  no  other  way  ment  of  the  Grecian  institutions;  and 

a  clear  conception  be  obtained  of  the  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  pro- 
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gressive  changes  in  the  spirit  and  nature  mocracy,  passed  oat  of  the  monarchical 

of  the  British  government.  into  the  aristocratical  form  of  govem- 

An  unlimited  monarchy,  or  "  the  rule  ment. 

of  a  single  individual  according  to  his  This  form,  although  indicative  of  more 

own  will,"  is  the  form  of  government  liberality  than  tlie  former,  and  adapted  to 

natural  to  a  people  when  in  an  uncivilized  the  state  of  civil  societv  then  existing, 

state,  or  when  just  emerging  from  bar-  pressed  heavily  upon  the  people ;  and, 

Wism.    In  the  progress  of  time,  by  the  while  it  existed,  was  unfavorable  to  the 

growUi  and  expansion  of  civil  liberty,  the  elevation  of  the  race.    The  Demos,  or 

monarchy  becomes  liberalized  or  limited,  common  people,  were  free,  but  were  ex- 

and  a  few  steps  forward  introduce  uni-  eluded  from  all  political  privileges ;  hence, 

versal  democracy.    Hence  it  is  notice-  with  the  increase  of  ueir  intelligence, 

Able  in  the  rise  of  all  races,  and  in  the  would  be  excited  jealousies  of  the  incum- 

formation  of  all  states,  that  the  idea  of  bent  class.    At  times,  the  very  existence 

chief  and  followers,  or  sovereign  and  of  the  aristocracy  depended  upon  the 

people,  was  of  spontaneous  suggestion,  forcible  subjection  of  the  Demos ;  for 

This  notion  may  be  regarded  as  inherent  when  the  great  and  just  sentiment  of 

to  society  in  its  primitive  state ;  for  it  "  political  equality  "  began  to  be  coupled 

would  be  the  first  suggestion,  if  several  with  that  of  *' personal  liberty,''  no  form 

families  sought  to  institute  a  political  or-  of  government* could  rest  in  permanent 

ganization,  by  which  to  bind  themselves  security,  which  limited  the  one  or  denied 

together  for  mutual  protection.  the  other.    The  Grecian  mind  was  emi- 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  nently  progressive.  No  pow^er  could  sub- 
Hellenic  tribes  came  down  from  Thessa-  duo  or  enslave  that  native  energy  which 
ly,  and  finally  settled  themselves  upon  the  had  exemplified  itself  in  the  haray  enter- 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  their  politi-  prises  of  the  Heroic  ages.  Nothing  could 
cal  relations  were  those  of  chief  and  fol-  repress  or  lastingly  Tetter  that  majestic 
lower.  After  thev  had  become  subdivided  intellect  out  of  wliich,  even  then,  had 
into  a  large  number  of  petty  states,  and  sprung  a  system  of  mythology,  destined 
migrations  and  intermixtures  had  sub-  to  infuse  itself  into  the  literature  of  all 
sided,  leaving  each  principsdity  under  its  generations,  and  to  quicken  the  intellects 
own  ruler,  and  to  the  formation  of  its  own  of  every  clime — a  system  so  remarkable 
institutions,  the  monarchical  form  of  gov-  as  an  exhibition  of  the  unguided  devotional 
ernment  became  fully  established.  The  nature  of  man,  and  so  brilliant  as  a 
small  territory  of  Greece  was  parceled  creation  of  the  imagination,  that  it  may 
out  between  near  twenty  petty  kingdoms,  be  characterized  as  the  greatest  produc- 
During  the  Heroic  ages,  which  are  under-  tion  of  genius  and  credulity  which  ever 
stood  to  have  commenced  with  this  inun-  emanat^  from  the  human  mind, 
dation  of  the  Grecian  territory  by  the  In  the  progress  of  events,  the  oristo- 
Hellenes,  and  to  have  terminated  with  cracies  were  successfully  invaded  by  an 
the  Trojan  war — a  period  of  about  two  uprising  of  men  of  wealth,  or  of  capacity, 
hundred  years — the  kingly  ffovemment  from  among  the  common  people.  These 
was  the  only  one  among  the  Greeks.  ambitious  plebeians  demanded  a  place  in 

At  the  close  of  the  Heroic  ages,  a  new  the  ruling  body,  and  if  refused,  they  be- 

state  of  affairs  became  apparent.  Around  came  the  champions  of  the  people,  and 

the  reigning  families  in  the  several  king-  engaged  in  measures  for  the  overthrow 

doms  there  had  sprung  up  a  class  of  Eu-  of   the    government.    Such    dijficultics 

patrids,  or  nobles,  who  were  in  possession  were  usually  avoided  by  admitting  these 

of  most  of  the  landed  estates.    Having  new  families  to  a  place  among  Uio  £u- 

elevated  themselves  far  above  the  mass  of  patrids,  and  to  a  participation  in  the  ad- 

the  people,  in  the  social  scale,  they  gra-  ministration.    In  this  way  the  aristocracy 

dually  absorbed  political  powers  which  of  wealth  and  talent  was  in  a  measure 

had  before  been  vested  in  the  kings.    By  placed  upon  an  equality  with  that  of  birth ; 

the  silent  but  natural  growth  of  this  and  by  the  act  the  government  itself  was 

aristocracy,    continued    encroachments  widened,  or  liberahzed. 

were  made  upon  the  prerogatives  of  roy-  Tliese  inroads  upon  the  aristocracy, 

alty,  until  at  last  the  kings  were  brought  which  generaU y  resulted  in  the  infusion 

downto  alevel  with  their  Eupatrids.    An  of  the  popular  element,  may  be  regarded  as 

aristocracy  was  thus  substituted  for  mon-  the  introduction,  or  commencement,  of  the 

archy;  and  nearly  all  the  states  of  Greece,  oligarchy.    The  difference  between  the 

in  their  political  progress  towards  de-  two  species  is  to  be  sought  in  the  spirit 
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by  which  each  respectively  was  actuated,  flourishing  cities.  With  the  increase  of 
and  not  in  their  forms;  for  the  same  body  their  reapectabilitv,  and  tJie  expansion 
n^ajnatocrats  usually  became  oligarchs  of  their  power,  the  struggle  with  the  in- 
by  »  chanee  in  the  spirit  of  the  ffovem-  cumbent  class  was  continued  with  great- 
ment  When  an  aristocracy  became  er  and  still  greater  success.  Principles 
corrapt  and  odious  to  the  people,  and  of  government  became  better  understood; 
■ooght  only  to  perpetuate  its  own  power,  and  more  enlarged  views  of  the  rights  of 
U  became,  in  the  Grecian  sense,  a  faction,  man  continued  to  quicken  the  Grecian 
an  dinarchy.    It  ceased  to  be  the  rule  of    mind.     Every  successive  age  added  to 

the  "best  men,"  (ajitfroi,)  and  became  the  popular  intelligence  ;  and  the  peo- 

the  rule  of  the  "few"  (oXiyoi.)     This  pie  gradually,  but  constantly,  continued 

definition  admits  of  a  qualification.  When  to  repossess  themselves  of  their  original 

an  aristocracy  became  widened  or  liberal-  authority.       The  growth  of  lil)erty  and 

ind,  by  the  admission  of  men  of  capacity  ^co  institutions  among  the  Greeks  was 

to  an  equal  position,  and  the  govern-  ^^^^w,  but  irresistil)Ie.     The  struggle  of 

ment  assumed  a  milder  spirit,  the  aris-  ^c  people  for  emancipation  lasted  from 

tDcracy  would,  in  effect,  be  changed,  but  generation  to  generation,  from  century 

noft  into  a  fiujtion.    It  would  be  as  unlike  to  century ;  until,  having  emerged  from 

a  ri^roas  aristocracy  as  an  oligarchical  the  darkness  of  barbarism,  and  worked 

faction,  and  may  l)c  denominated  a  simple  their  way  through  every  species  of  gov- 

OT  liberal  oligarchy.    The  government  of  cniment  ever  devised  by  the  genius  of 

the  Iroquois  falls  under  this  precise  de-  man,  they  achieved  at  last  a  triumph;  and 

finition.     It  cannot  be  called  an  aristo-  their  institutions,  which  had  been  planted 

cncy,  because  the  sachems  of  the  league  ^"d  nourished  during  this  march  of  ages, 

ponessed  no  landed  estates,  which,  it  is  finally  ripened  into  universal  democracy. 
well  known,  are  the  only  true  foundation        I"  the  history  of  the  States  of  Greece, 

of  an  aristocracy ;   neither  were  their  there  is  noticeable,  in  the  midst  of  a  wide 

titles  and  privileges  hereditary,  in  the  diversity  of  events,  a  great  unifonnity  of 

■trict  sense ;  which  is  another  important  progress— witli  a  difference  in  the  period 

dement  of  an  aristocracy.    Their  gov-  of  tlie  development  of  political  changes, 

emment,  however,  was  the  rule  of  "  the  ^  marked  tendency  to  the  f  ii-ie  results. 

few."    It  was  an  aristocracy  liberalized,  Every  change  in  their  institutions,  from 

until  it  stood  upon  the  very  verge  of  de-  the  era  of  absolute  monarchy,  made  them 

moeiacy.    It  answers  to  the  idea  of  an  ™ore  liberal ;  but  it  required  upward  of 

oligarchy,  which  is  the  last  form  of  gov-  s^ven  centuries  to  liberalize  them  into  a 

emment  but   one    in    the    progressive  "  finished  democracy  which  fully  satisfied 

aories.  tlie  Greek  nation;  one  in  which  every 

The  governments  of  the  Grecian  States  attribute  of  sovereignty  might  be  shared, 

tppear  to  have  oscillated  between  rigor-  wjtliout  rc8j>ect  to  nink  or  prcporty,  by 

mis  aristocracies,  oligarchical  factions,  every  freeman.'  *      The  Greeks  began 

and  miUer    oligarchies,  for    centuries,  with    monarchy;    and    having    passed 

Tliese  forms  were  rather  transitions  tlian  through  all  tlie  intennediate  species  and 


fiadually  improving  tljcir  condition  bv  truthful  tlie  exclamation  of 
Sie  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  consoli-  "  Liberty  is  a  brave  thing." 
ikthiff  "  "       '^' "    '     ' ^  *" 


*  The  Trojan,  war  closed  llSl  u.  c  ,  and  the  States  of  Greece  soon  afterwards  passed  out 
of  the  monarchical  form  of  government.  At  Athene  it  wap  aboli:»hed  in  1068  d.  c.  But  not 
unCil  about  the  year  470  b.  c,  when  AriMitlos  the  Just  reniuvod  the  labt  ari:<tocratical  fea- 
lom  from  the  Athenian  institutions,  could  Athens  be  called  a  **  fiuished  deinociacy."  He 
liffofcs  0|ithe  dislinctiona  between  the  clas«es  which  ^?oion  hud  establisiied,  and  opened  all 
.  Ihe  dignities  of  the  State  to  cverv  citizen.  Between  the  Trojan  war  and  this  last  period,  the 
▲ibenianfl  had  pasted  through  Monarchv,  Tyranny,  Aristocracy,  Faction,  Anarchy,  Oligar- 
cfaf.  Polityi^ana  limited  Democracy,  with  the  legislation  ot  Aristides  commenced  the 
tmgA  elevatiOA  and  the  solid  grandeur  of  the  city  ofMinerva,  and  of  that  noble«  uneqaaled 
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wards  democracy,  as  races  elevate  them-  of  the  ''Middling  Class,**  to  whose  pei 
selves  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  can  be  vering  struggles  with  the  crown,  and  with 
observed  in  the  progressive  improvement  the  incnml^nt  aristocracy,  England  owes 
of  British  institutions.  No  people  have  the  most  of  hct  freedom.  The  building 
been  subjected  to  such  tests,  civil  and  re-  of  cities,  which  are  always  favorable  to 
ligious;  and  issued  from  the  throes  of  liberal  sentiments,  and  the  introduction 
revolution  with  more  character,  more  of  some  of  the  arts  of  industry,  and  of 
civilization,  more  majesty  of  intellect,  commerce,  increased  the  wealth,  and  en- 
for  achievements  in  legislation,  science,  larged  the  influence  of  this  constantly 
and  learning,  than  our  parent,  Anglo-  increasing  class.  With  them  may  be 
Saxon  race.  Their  career,  with  all  its  said  to  have  originated  the  true  spirit  of 
vicissitudes,  from  the  union  of  the  Hep-  English  liberty.  After  some  centuries 
tarchy's  under  Egbert,  down  to  the  final  of  improvement  in  character,  rights,  and 
settlement  of  the  government  on  the  ex-  property,  they  finally  wrought  that  great 
pulsion  of  the  second  James,  is  full  of  ferment  of  popular  feeling,  which  result- 
instruction — full  of  great  lessons.  They  ed  in  the  abolition  of  the  kingly  office, 
have  tested  monarchy  in  all  its  degrees  and  the  substitution  of  a  commonwealth, 
of  strength  and  weakness,  of  popularity  The  government  was  brought  upon  the 
and  odium,  of  oppression  and  dcpencl-  verge  of  a  democracy  as  it  was  loosened 
ence.  Their  nobles  have  enjoyed  all  from  its  ancient  foundations,  and  borne 
the  privileges,  immunities,  and  powers,  along  upon  the  tide  of  passion  and  fanati- 
which  possession  of  the  landed  estates,  cism,  commingled  witn  intelligence  and 
the  vassalage  of  the  people,  and  indcpen-  ardent  aspirations  for  freedom.  Unfor- 
dence  of  the  crown  could  secure ;  while  tunately  for  the  people,  it  was  as  much  a 
in  turn  they  have  been  humble  and  sub-  religious  as  a  political  revolution ;  and 
missive,  even  servile,  under  the  arbitra-  the  utter  chaos  of  opinion  into  which  so- 
ry  sway  of  tyrannous  kings.  Thcpeo-  ciety  fell,  prevented  the  overthrow  of  the 
pie,  before  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  aristocracy,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
were  cyphers  in  tlie  State.  Since  then,  government  upon  a  republican  basis, 
they  have  suffered  religious  bondage,  and  The  restoration  of  the  royal  executive, 
the  oppressions  of  a  feudal  aristocracy,  carried  with  it  the  necessity  of  the  second 
In  the  progress  of  events,  however,  they  revolution,  which  resulted  in  the  expul- 
have  constantly  enlarged  the  Quantity  of  sion  of  James,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
their  liberty,  and  strengthened  the  gua-  government  upon  its  present  foundation, 
ranties  of  personal  security.  But  if  they  The  British  government  has  been  Hbe- 
finally  achieved  that  jyersonal  freedom  ralized  from  age  to  age,  uptil  it  may  now 
which  the  Grecian  citizen  never  lost,  be  said  to  stand  intrenched  upon  tiie  bor- 
they  never  have  secured  that  "equality  ders  of  free  institutions.  As  a  monarchy, 
of  privileges"  which  was  the  constant  all  unite  in  pronouncing  it  the  high- 
aspiration  of  the  Greek,  until  attained ;  est  specimen  of  the  species  ever  con- 
which  was  the  watchword  in  tlie  struggle  structed  by  the  genius  of  man.  The  exact 
for  American  freedom,  and  now  lies  at  limitation  of  its  powers,  and  the  libe- 
the  base  of  our  political  edifice;  ral  and  enlightened  views  of  government 

The  English  monarchy,  beinff  origi-  which  it  entertains,  iustly  entitle  it  to 
nally  unlimited  in  its  powers,  tlie  first  pre-eminence  over  all  other  monarchies, 
encroachments  upon  the  crown,  as  among  It  was,  however,  a  great  misfortune  to 
the  Greeks,  were  made  by  the  barons,  the  ix^ople,  that  when  the  government 
who  had  sprung  up  around  it,  and  en-  stood  upon  the  verge  of  democracy,  the 
trenched  themselves  under  the  shelter  of  hereditary  aristocracy  were  too  firmly 
the  feudal  system.  In  the  reign  cf  John  seated  to  be  overthrown.  In  this  over- 
they  brought  the  government  to  the  verge  powering,  incumbent  class,  are  rooted  all 
of  an  aristocracy ,  when  at  Runnimcdc  the  evils  of  the  British  government.  It 
they  wrested  the  great  charter  from  tlic  is  a  system  which  works  vast  injustice, 
unwilling  hands  of  despotism.  Again,  and  which  renders  the  elevation,  or  ro- 
under Henry  the  Third,  it  will  be  remem-  speclability  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
bered  that  the  confederate  barons,  for  the  impossible.  It  is  a  mill-stone  around  their 
second  time,  held  the  executive  power-  neck,  which  they  can  neither  cast  off 
less ;  and  were  on  the  point  of  substi-  nor  bear,  without  feeling  its  vast  obstmc- 
tuting  an  aristocracy.  tions.  Society,  as  now  constituted — with 

About  this  period  a  new  power  began  its  cunningly  devised  .gradations,  from 

to  manifest  itself  in  the  Stale,  in  the  rise  tlie  king  through  the  Ave  orders  of  so* 
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Ulity,  as  many  oidere  of  tho  "  middling  legiBlation,  several  nations  were  united 
daBs,"  and  down  to  the  common  multi-  in  a  league,  or  confederacy ;  placing 
tiide,who  sit  beneath  tliis  vast  pyramid —  the  peo))le  upon  an  equality,  and  intro- 
presents  a  subject  for  contemplation  al-  ducing  a  community  of  privileges.  The 
most  beyond  the  power  of  mind  to  coin-  national  rulers  then  became  a  united 
prehendi.  The  incitements  to  ambition ;  body,  the  Rulers  of  the  liOaguc.  In  this 
the  high  rewards  of  talent ;  the  possibili-  maimer  would  bo  constitutt^d  oligarchies 
ty  of  self-elevation,  displayed  on  the  within  an  embracing  oligarchy, — *' impe- 
faright  side  of  the  picture ;  the  insolence  rium  in  imperio," — presenting  the  pro- 
of caste;  the  barbarity  of  arrogance;  the  cisc  govenmient  of  the  Iroquois;  and 
xoal  oppression,  even  degradation  of  the  with  great  probability  the  exact  manner 
UDcnltivated,  untalenteu  mass,  which  of  its  origination,  growth,  and  final  set- 
necessarily  pertain    to    the  other;    all  tlement. 

eonspire  to  render  British  society  a  com-  The  Grecian  oligarchies  do  not  furnish 
jdez  and  stupendous  fabric,  a  mighty  an  exact  type  of  that  of  our  Indian  pre- 
and  profound  system  of  influences — stim-  decessors.  In  its  construction  the  latter 
nlating,  while  it  oppresses ;  iaiproving,  was  more  perfect,  sytematic  and  liberal, 
while  it  scourges ;  oearing  up  the  man  than  tliosc  of  antiquity.  There  was 
of  intellect,  who  both  resisted  and  over-  more  of  fixedness,  more  of  dependence 
came  the  pressure,  into  the  highest  re-  upon  the  people,  more  of  vi^^or  in  the  In- 
ffions  of  personal  distinction;  while,  at  dian  fabric.  It  would  be  difiicult  to  find  a 
toe  same  moment,  it  sin':^  the  multitude,  fairer  sjiecimon  of  the  government  of 
who,  under  such  adverse  influences,  are  the  feiv,  than  tho  one  under  considera- 
capable  of  but  slight  intellectual  enlarge-  tion,  in  the  happy  constitution  of  its  rul- 
ment,  deeper,  and  yet  deeper  into  the  ing  body,  and  in  the  eflbctive  security  of 
mire  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  moral  the  |)eoplc  from  misgovernment.  In  as- 
degradation.  Political  equality  is  a  vital  signing  to  this  government  its  specific 
principle,  and  the  great  inheritance  of  name,  it  will  be  sufBciont  to  adopt  the 
man.  No  people  can  reach  its  highest  etymology  of  the  word  Oligarchy,  the 
perfection  if  this  principle  bo  not  written  *'  rule  ot  the  few,"  rejecting  tlie  usual 
upon  all  its  institutions.  Grecian  acceptation  of  tlie  term,  "a  de- 
Returning  from  this  digression,  which  generated  aristocracy."  The  substitu- 
WBS  designed  to  ilhistrate  the  position,  tion  of  the  female  line  for  the  male,  ef- 
aot  very  recondite,  of  a  progression  of  fecting  thereby  the  disinheritance  of  tho 
institutions,  from  the  monarchical,  the  son;  the  partially  electivL^i  character  of 
earliest  of  political  society,  on  to  the  the  sarhomships ;  the  absence  of  landed 
democratica],  the  last,  and  most  truly  estates ;  and  tho  power  ol  deposing  sa- 
enliglitened  ;  we  can  now  take  up  the  chcms  lodged  with  the  tribes,  are  rea-sons 
government  of  the  Iroquois,  and  actrr-  conclusive  for  regarding  the  government 
mine  the  position  which  it  occupies  be-  of  tlie  Iro([uois  as  an  oligarchy,  rather 
tween  the  two  extremes,  of  monarchy  on  than  an  ari^:tocracy. 
the  one  hand,  and  democracy  on  the  The  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  na- 
Other.  tions  and  in  the  confederacy  was  that  of 
The  Iroquois  had  passed  out  of  tho  freedom.  The  people  appear  to  have  se- 
earliest  form  of  govenmient,  that  of  cliief  cured  to  themselves  all  the  liberty  which 
and  follower,  which  is  incident  both  to  tlie  hunter-state  made  either  desirable  or 
the  Hunter  and  Nomadic  state,  into  the  necessary.  They  fully  appreciated  its 
oligarchical  form.  It  is  obvious  that  the  value,  as  is  evinced  by  the  liberality  of 
hnnter  hfe  is  incompatible  with  monar-  tlieir  institutions.  The  red  man  was  al- 
chy  except  in  its  miniature  form  of  chief  ways  free  from  political  bondage  ;  and 
and  follower ;  and  the  Hodenosannee,  in  more  worthy  still  of  remembrance,  his 
improving  upon  this  last  relation,  ]iassed  free  limbs  never  wore  a  shackle — his 
over  tlio  monarchical  into  the  *'  rule  of  spirit  could  never  he  bowed  in  sen'itude. 
the  few."  Several  tribes  first  united  into  It  would  he  difficult  to  describe  any  po- 
one  nation.  The  people  mingled  by  in-  litical  society,  in  which  there  was  less  of 
tennarriagc,  and  tno  power  of  the  chiefs  oppression  and  discontent — more  of  in- 
ceased  to  be  several,  and  became  joint,  dividual  indei)endence  and  boundless  free- 
This  gave  to  the  nation  an  aristocratical  dom.  The  absence  of  family  distinc- 
or  oligarchical  form  of  governrnuiit,  ac-  tions,  and  of  all  property,  together  with 
cording  to  the  spirit  by  which  it  was  the  irresistible  inclination  for  the  chase, 
actnated.      By  a  still  higher  eflbrt  of  rendered  the  social  condition  of  the  peo- 
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pie  peculiar  to  itself.    It  secured  to  them  over    those    of  antiquity.       Those   of 

an  exemption  from  the  evils,  as  well  as  Greece  were  exceedingly  unstable,  and 

denied  to  them  the  refinements,  which  therefore  incline  us  to  regard  them  as 

flow  from  the  possession  of  wealth  and  transition    states  of  their  institutioiw ; 

the  indulgence  of  the  social  relations.  while  that  of  the  Hodcnosaunee  was 

At  this  point  the  singular  trait  in  the  guarded  in  so  many  ways  for  the  reeut- 

character  of  tlie  red  man  suggests  itself:  ance  of  political  changes,  that  it  wonki 

that  he  never  felt  the  "  power  of  gain."  have  required  a  very  energetic  popular 

The  •'  auri  sacra  fames"*   of  Virgil,  the  movement  for  its  overthrow.     The  form- 

"  studium  lucri"f  of  Horace,  never  pene-  er  retained  many  elements  of  aristocra* 

trated  his  nature.    To  him  alike  the  gold  cy,  while  the  latter  had  become  so  far 

and  brass,  the  luxuries  and  the  vanities  of  liberalized  as  to  be  almost  entirely  free. 

life.      This  great  passion  of   civilized  Without  the  influence  of  cities,  which  no 

man,  in  its  use  ana  abuse,  his  blessing  people  construct  who  live  in  the  hunter 

and  his  curse,  never  roused  the  Indian  state,  and  the  important  consequences 

mind.    It  was  doubtless  the  great  reason  which  result  from  the  aggregation  of  so- 

of  his  continuance  in  the  hunter-state  ;  ciety  into  large  communities,  the  govem- 

for  the  desire  of  gain  is  one  of  the  ear-  ment  of   the  Iroquois  would  doubtless 

liest  manifestations  of  progressive  mind,  have    retained    its     oligarchical     fonn 

and  one  of  the  most  powerful  passions  of  through  many  generations.      It  would 

which  the  mind  is  susceptible.    It  clears  have  lasted  until  the  people  had  abandon* 

the  forest,  rears  the  city,  builds  the  mer-  ed  the  hunter-state ;  until  they  bad  given 

chantman — in  a  word,  it  has  civilized  our  up  the  chase  for  agriculture — the  aits  of 

race.  war  for  those  of  industry — tlie  huntings 

All  things  considered,  the  Iroquois  oil-  ground  and  the  fishing  encampment,  for 

garchy  excites  a  belief  of  its  superiority  the  village  and  the  city. 


LETTER  X. 

The  office  of  Chief  of  Modem  Inslitution— Reasons  for  its  Crealion— The  Sachems  of  the 
Irocjuois  have  not  figured  in  history — Their  celebrated  men  were  Chiefs — Position  of  the 

Chiefs  in  the  Confederacy — Stability  of  the  Oligarchy  of  the  Hodcnosaunee— Difficulty  of 
attaining  the  title  of  Sachem— Sa-go-ye-wat-ha — Uhay-en-dan-e-gea — Dominion  of  the 
Iroquois. 

At  the  establishment  of  the  confodera-  serious  objections  to  the  enlargement  of 
cy,  the  office  of  chief  (Ila-seh-no-wa-  the  number  of  riilors,  involving,  as  it  did, 
neh,  "  an  elevated  name")  was  entirely  changes  in  the  frame-work  of  the  gov- 
unknown  among  the  Iroqiiois.  Their  cmmcnt,  for  a  long  period  enabled  the 
traditions  affirm  that  this  title  v/as  insti-  sachems  to  resist  tlie  encroachment.  In 
tuted  lon^  subsequent  to  the  foundation  the  progress  of  events,  this  class  became 
of  the  fifty  sachemships,  and  tiie  full  ad-  too  powerful  to  be  withstood ;  and  the 
justraent  of  the  league.  The  necessity  sachems  were  compelled  to  raise  them 
in  which  this  office  had  its  origin,  and  the  up  in  the  subordinate  station  of  chiefs, 
illustration  which  it  furnishes  of  a  posi-  The  title  was  purely  elective,  and  the  re- 
tion  elsewhere  introduced,  that  all  politi-  ward  of  merit.  Unlike  the  sachemships, 
cal  institutions  as  they  unfold  progress  tlie  name  was  not  hereditarj'  in  the  tribe 
from  monarchy  towards  democracy,  leads  or  fiinily  of  the  individual,  but  terminat- 
to  the  presentation  of  this  subject  in  a  ed  with  the  chief  himself;  unless  sub- 
separate  place.  sequently  bestowed  by  the  tribe  upon  some 

Whon  the  {>ower  of  the  Ilodenosaunee  other  person,  to  preserve  it  as  one  of  their 

began  to  dcvelope  under  the  new  system  illustrious  names.      These  chiefs   were 

of  oligarchies  within  an  oligarchy,  there  originally   invested    with    very    limited 

sprung  up  around  the  sachems  a  class  of  powers  ;  their  principal  office  Ix'ing  that 

warriors,  distinguished  for  enterprise  up-  of  advisers   and  counsellors  of  the    sa- 

on  the  war-path  and  eloquence  in  conn-  chems  and  war-chiefs.     Having  thus  ob- 

cil,  who  demanded  some  participation  in  tained  a  foot-hold  in  the  govermnent,  this 

the  administration  of  public  affiiirs.     The  class,  to  the  number  of  which  there  was 

•  iEneid,  Lib.  iii.  67.  f  Horace,  Lib.  iv.  Ode  xii.  25. 
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no  limit,  gradually  enlarged  their  influ-  hoot,  Sosehawah,  rJimmy  Johnson,)  Ho- 

eiiC8»  and  from  generation  to  generation  neyawus,  (Fanner's  Brother,)  and  Gyan- 

drew  nearer  to  an  eqiudity  with  the  sa-  twaha  or  Corn-planter.     This  number 

chems  themselves.*    By  this  innovation  could  be  largely  increased ;  and  some  in 

the  flovemment  was  liberalized  to  the  the  catalogue  have  left  behind  them  a  re- 

aensiDle  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  putation  which  will  not  soon  fade  from  re- 

ncbems,  which,  at  the  institution  of  the  membrance. 

letgne,  was  extremely  arbitrary.  By  the  institution  of  this  office,  the 
it  is  a  singular  fa(;t  that  none  of  the  stability  of  the  government  was  increas- 
— fhflm^  of  the  Iroquois,  save  Logan,  f  cd  rattier  than  diminished.  In  their  own 
have  ever  become  distinguished  in  histo-  figurative  enunciation  of  the  idea,  the 
ly;  although  each  of  the  fifty  titles  or  chiefs  served  as  braces  in  the  Long-House 
acbemships  have  been  held  by  as  many  —an  apt  expression  of  the  place  they  occu- 
in^viduals  as  generations  have  passed  pied  in  their  political  structure.  It  fur- 
away  0ince  the  foundation  of  the  confed-  nislied  a  position  and  a  reward  for  the 
ency.  If  the  immortality  of  men,"  wor-  ambitious,  and  the  means  of  allaying 
Ay  of  pmiae,"  is  committed  to  the  guar-  discontent,  without  changing  the  ruling 
diaaship  of  the  Muse —  body.    In  this  particular  the  oligarchy  of 

«  Dignum  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori,-    ^^  H^}^^«  *PP^f "  ^«  ^.^^^  ,^°W«^  ~™« 
^  supenority  over  those  of  antiquity. 

—the  muse  of  tradition,  if  such  a  conccp-  « In  aristocratical  governments,*'  says 

tkm  may  be  indul^,  has  been  enabled,  Montesquieu,  "■  there  are  two  principal 

out  of  this  long  hne  of  sachems,  to  re-  pources  of  disorder:  excessive  inequality 

eoid  the  deeds  of  none,  save  the  military  between  the  governors  and  the  governed, 

achievements  of  the  first  Tadodahoh,  the  and  the  same  inequality  between  the  difier- 

wisdom  in  legislation  of  the  first  Dasa-  ent  members  of  the  body  tiiat  governs."} 

iioiweda,t  and  the  sacred  mission  of  Ga-  The  government  of  the  HodSnosaunee 

ne-o-di-yoh,  who  had  received  a  revelation  was  exposed  to  neither  of  these  diffi- 

Iram  the  Great  Spirit.    The  residue,  if  culties.     Between  the  people  and  the 

worthy  of  praise,  have  left  behind  them  sachems  the  chiefs  formed  a  connecting 

no  remembrances  conferring  special  dig-  link ;  while  the  sachems  themselves  were 

nity  upon  the  sachemships  entrusted  to  perfectly  equal  in  political  privileges. 

their  keeping.  The  unchangeable  number  of  the  rulers, 

The  celebrated  orators,  wise  men,  and  and  the  stability  of  the  tenure  by  which 

militaTy  leaders  of  the  Hodenosauneo,  the  office  itself  is  held,  are  both  sources 

are  aU  to  be  found  in  the  class  of  chiefs,  of  security  in  an  oligarchy.   To  the  former 

One  reason  for  this  may  exist  in  the  or-  safeguard  the  Iroquois  adhered  so  firmly, 

ganie  provision  which  confined  the  du-  that  upon  the  admission  of  the  Tuscarora 

Sea  of  the  sachems  exclusively  to  the  af-  as  the  sixth  nation  of  the  league,  they 

furs  (^  peace ;  another,  that  the  office  of  were  unwilling  to  increase  the  original 

chief  was  bestowed  in  reward  of  public  numl)er  of  sachemships ;  and  tlie  Tusca- 

Bsrviees ;  thus  casting  it  by  necessity  up-  roras  havo  not  to  this  day  a  sachem  who 

on  the  men  highest  in  capacity  among  is  admitted  to  all  the   privileges  of  a 

tiiem.    In  the  list  of  tliose  chiefs  who  sachem  of  the  confederacy.    The  latter 

have  earned  a  place  upon  the  historic  is  established  by  the  career  of  Sa-go-ye- 

page,  as  well  as  in  the  "  unwritten  re-  wat-ha,  the  most  gifted  and  intellectual 

membrance"  of  their  tribe  and  race,  may  of  the  race  of  the  Iroquois — and  perhape 

bfi  ennmerated  Sagoyewatha,  (Red  Jack-  of  the  whole  Indian  family.    With  all  the 

etO  Thayendanegea,  (Brandt,)  Piskaret,  influence  which  ho  exercised  over  the 

Gonneaseronton,  Thurensera,  Docanes-  pco[)le  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  and 

flora,    Shenandoah,    Karistagia,    (Steel-  with  all  the  art  and  intrigue  which  his 

trap,)  Hojagateh,  (Fish  Carrier,)  Canne-  capacity  could  suggest,  he  was  never 

*  At  the  present  time  among  the  dismembered  fragments  of  the  Iroquois  nations,  th* 
diicb  are  found  to  be  nearly,  if  aot  in  all  respects,  uiK>n  an  equality  with  the  sachems, 
ilT*^g*F  the  offices  are  still  held  by  difi'erent  tenures,  as  anciently. 

^  Logan  was  one  of  the  ten  Cayuga  sachems,  but  which  of  ilie  ten  names  or  sachem- 
•hipa Iw  hHd,  is  not  at  nresent  ascertained.  His  father.  Shikcllimus  or  Shikalimo,  who  is 
aaoaJly  mentioned  as  a  Cayuga  sachem,  was  but  a  chief. 

f  I)i^-no-we-da,  the  founder  of  the  confederacy,  and  Ili-vo-wcnt-ha,  his  speaker, 
fhroocfa  whom  he  laid  his  plans  of  government  before  the  council  which  framed  the  league, 
were  Dolh  "raised  up*'  among  the  nfty  original  sachems,  and  in  the  Mohawk  nation  ;  bnt 
■fiftr  their  decease  these  two  sachemships  were  left  vacant,  and  have  since  continued  so. 
The  reason  has  not  been  ascertained. 

§  MoBlesqiuea,  3P^  of  Laws,  b.  0,  c.  8. 
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able  to  elevate  himself  higher  than  the        Under  this  simple  but  beautifal  fabric 

title  of  Chief.    To  attain  even  this  dig-  of  Indian  construction  arose  the  power  of 

nity,  it  is  said  he  practiced  upon  the  super-  the  Iroquois,  reaching  in  its  day  of  vigor 

stitious  fears  of  tne  people.    The  Senecas  over  a  large  portion  qf  our  republic.    A 

themselves  aver  that  it  would  have  been  terror  to  the  Narragansett  in  the  East, 

unwise  to  raise  up  a  man  of  his  intellec-  and  the  Illinois  upon  the  West,  to  the 

tual  power  and  extended  influence  to  the  Adirondak  on  the  North,  and  the  Algon- 

office  of  sachem ;  as  it  would  have  con-  auin  on  the  South,  they  extended  meir 

centrated  in  his  hands  too  much  authority,  dominion  far  and  wide. 
^T^u^^^^"" oteervations apply  to^e         ..  ^^^^  j^jn  ^^^    ^^j^  ^^^  ^^11 
celebrated  Thayendanegea,  whose  abih-  Qver  river,  lake  aud  bay- 

ties  as  a  military  leader  secured  to  him  On  the  water,  in  the  forest," 

the  command  of  the  war  parties  of  the 

Mohawks  during  the  Revolution.      He  **  ruled  and  reigned"  this  vigorous  and 

was  also  but  a  chief,  and  held  no  other  hardy  race.    In  their  Long-House,  which 

office  or  title  in  the  nation,  or  in  the  con-  opened  its  door  upon  Niagara,  they  found 

federacy.    By  the  force  of  his  character,  snelter  in  the  hour  of  attack,  resources 

he  acquired  the  same  influence  over  the  for  conquest  in  the  seasons  of  ambitious 

Mohawks  which  Sa-go-ye-wat-ha  main-  projects,  and  happiness  and  contentment 

tained  over  the  Senecas  by  his  eloquence,  m  the  davs  of  peace.    In  adaptation  to 

The  lives  of  these  two  distinguished  chiefs,  their  mode  of  life,  their  habits  and  their 

both  equally  ambitious,  but  who  pursued  wants,  no  scheme  of  government  could 

very  diflerent  pathwavs  to  distinction,  suf-  have  been  devised  by  the  genius  of  man 

ficiently  prove  that  the  office  of  sachem  better  calculated  for  their  security  against 

was  surrounded  by  impassable  barriers  outward  attack,  their  triumph  upon  the 

against  those  who  were  without  the  im-  war-path,  and  their  internal  tranquillity, 
mediate  family  of  the  sachem,  and  the        But  their  council-fires  have  been  ex* 

tribe  in  which  the  title  was  hereditary.*  tinguished,  their  empire  has  terminated, 

It  will  not  be  nece^?sary  to  extend  the  and  the  shades  of  evening  are  now  rapid- 
inquiry  to  exhibit  more  fully  the  gradual  ly  gathering  over  the  scattered  and  feeble 
changes  in  the  government  of  me  Iro-  remnants  of  this  once  powerful  confede- 
quois,  by  which  it  was  brou£[^ht  upon  the  racy.  Race  has  yielded  to  race,  the  ine- 
verge  of  free  institutions.  Tne  evidences  vi  table  result  of  contiguity  of  place.  The 
ofitsextremeliberality  have  already  been  Hodenosaunee  will  soon  be  lost  in  that 
sufficiently  exhibited  in  the  structure  of  night  of  impenetrable  darkness  which 
the  government  itself.  Reflections  could  knows  no  rising  sun,  and  in  which  so 
be  multiplied  upon  its  spirit,  its  influence  many  Indian  races  have  been  enshrouded, 
upon  the  people,  and  its  adaptation  to  Even  now  their  country  has  been  appro- 
produce  its  historical  results.  Enough,  priated,  their  forests  cleared,  their  trails 
nowever,  has  been  advanced,  and  these  obliterated.  The  residue  of  this  proud 
topics  are  passed  over  without  further  re-  people  who  still  linger  around  their  naUve 
mark.  seats,  are  destined  to  fade  away  like  the 

An  outline  of  the  government  and  in-  summer's  cloud.    It  will  soon  bo  our  wont 

stitutions  of  the  Hodenosaunee  having  to  look  backward  for  the  Iroquois  as  for  a 

thus  been  presented  in  the  preceding  let-  race  which  has  been  blotted  from  exist- 

ters,  accompanied  bv  such  observations  ence :  remembering  them  as  our  prede- 

as  the  facts  appearea  to  suggest,  we  liere  cessors — ^the  people  whose  sachems  had 

dismiss  the  subject  for  the  present  with  a  no  cities — whose  religion  had  no  temple 

few  parting  words.  — whose  government  had  no  record. 

LETTER  XI. 

Language  of  the  Hodenosaanee — Alphabet — Notices  of  the  Parts  of  Speech — ^Intricacy  of  its 
Decleusions  and  Conjugations — Contains  no  Labials — Numerals — Voice — Compounding 
Words — Proper  Names  an  integral  part  of  the  Language,  and  consequently  significant- 
Singular  eviaence  of  Migrations— Interest  in  our  Aboriginal  Names. 

The  language  of  the  Iroquois,  like  all  parison,except  on  general  principles,  with 

unwritten  languages,  is  imperfect  in  its  those  which  nave  been  systematized  and 

construction,  and  scarcely  admits  of  jcom-  perfected.    It  would  be  apt  to  be  charac- 


*  Neidier  of  their  names  are  in  the  table  of  saehemshipi. 
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tarixed  bv  the  schooImeD  as  a  barbarous  ful  observation.  The  Mohawk  sometimcB 

jaigon,  althong^  entitled  to  some  portion  uses  the  liquid  R,  the  Tuscarora  F,  and 

of  the  indulgence  which  is  due  to  all  the  Oneida  the  liquid  L ;  or  rather  the 

primitive  or  ancompounded  languages  in  last  abounds  in  the  Oneida  dialect.    The 

the  early  stages  of  tiieir  formation.    To  number  of  their  clementaiy  sounds  is  be- 

UB|  however,  there  is  an  interest  incident  low  that  of  the  English  language — but 

to  these  dialects  which  rises  above  mere  twenty-three  having  been  ascertained  in 

litenry  curiosity.    Through  all  genera-  the  Seneca,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  well 

tiona  their  language  will  be  spoken  in  our  known  there  are  thirty-ei^ht. 

geographical  terms :  ^  Their  names  are  In  taking  up  the  parts  of  speech,  to  give 

on  our  waters,  we  may  not  wash  them  them  a  cursory  examination,  and  in  elu- 

out"    The  earth  indeed  changes  its  ap-  cidatingthe  declensions  and  conjugations, 

peumce — mu/a/terravices— but  the  land-  the  illustrations  will  be  drawn  from  the 

va/urka  of  nature  are  ever  the  same.  With-  Seneca  dialect. 

in  onr  boiderB  the  Iroquois  have  written  It  is  supposed  by  tliose  who  have  in- 

them  over ;  and  through  coming  time  quired  philosophically  into  the  formation 

will  oar  hills  and  vales  and  ever-Sowing  of  language,  that  the  noun  substantive 

rifers  speak  would  be  Qie  first  part  of  speech  in  the 

Mrpk  •   J-  1    A   r         »  order  of  ori&anation;  inasmuch  as  tlie 

Their  d»lect  of  yore."  ^^JDCto  of  nature  musi  be  named,  and  per- 

The  Hodftnosaunee  were  eminently  for-  haps  classed,  before  relations  between 
Innate  in  engrafting  their  names  upon  the  tliem  arc  suggested,  or  actions  concerning 
leatnres  of  nature,  if  they  were  desirous  them  are  expressed.  Some  reference  to 
of  a  living  remembrance.  No  one  can  be-  the  declension  of  Iroquois  nouns  will  be 
hold  the  lake,  or  river,  or  streamlet,  to  made  in  connection  with  the  preposition. 
vHueh  they  have  bequeathed  an  appelta-  In  most,  if  not  all  languages,  the  idea  of 
tiflo,  without  confessing  that  the  Indian  singular  and  plural  is  conveyed  by  an  in- 
has  perpetnated  himself  by  a  monument  flection  of  the  word  itself,  or  by  some  ad- 
more  eloquent  and  imperishable  than  could  dition.  To  illustrate  in  the  language 
be  lUnicated  by  human  hands.  under  consideration :    O-on-dote  is  the 

From  such  considerations  there  arises  name  of  a  tree — 0-on-do-do,  trees.    Ga- 

ftioflicieDt  interest  in  the  language  of  our  no-sole,  a  house — Ga-no-so-do,  houses, 

predecessors  to  incite  an  inquiry  into  its  Je-da-o,  a  bird — Je-da-o-suh-uh,  birds.   It 

principal  features.  is  said  that  the  dual  number  originated  in 

Of  the  six  dialects  in  which  it  is  now  the  difficulty  of  inventing  thenumeralp, 
qioken,  the  Mohawk  and  Seneca  are  re-  one,  two,  tliree,  four,  &c.,  which  arc  in 
nnled  as  having  the  greatest  dialectical  themselves  extremely  abstract  and  meta- 
nilerences,  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  the  physical  conceptions.  The  idea  of  one, 
leaat  In  the  estimation  of  the  Inxiuois,  two  and  morc,  which  corrcsponds  with 
the  Onondaga  is  the  most  finished  and  singular,  dual  and  plural,  would  be  far 
majestic,  the  Oneida  the  least  vigorous  in  more  easily  formed  in  the  mind  than 
its  expressions ;  while  to  the  English  ear  number  in  goncnil ;  and  the  most  simple 
the  former  is  harsh  and  pointed,  and  the  mode  of  expressing  the  idea  would  ho  by 
latter  liquid,  harmonious  and  musical,  a  variation  of  the  word  itself.  Hence  in 
TheTuscarora  language  is  admitted  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  which  are  origin- 
be  a  dialect  of  the  Iroquois ;  but  it  has  al  or  uncompounded  languages,  the  dual 
not  as  close  an  afRnity  to  either  of  the  re-  is  found  to  exist ;  while  in  the  Latin,  and 
maining  five  as  the  latter  have  inter-  in  modern  languages,  which  are  com- 
ehangeablv.  In  conversation,  they  are  pounds,  and  were  formed  subsequent  to 
all  enabled  to  understand  each  other  with  the  invention  of  numerals,  the  dual  num- 
raadiness,  unless  words  intervene  which  ber  is  discarded.  The  Iroquois  is  an  un- 
have  been  naturalized  into  one  of  their  compounded  language,  and  has  the  dual 
dialects  from  foreign  languages.  number  both  in  its  verbs  and  nouns. 
'  The  alphabet  consists  of  seventeen  let-  Gender  was  verj'  happily  indicated  in  the 
ten :  A,  C,  D,  E,  G,  H,  1,  J,  K,  N.  0,Q,  I^atin  and  Greek  by  final  letters  or  ter- 
8,  T,  U,  W  and  Y.  In  addition  to  seve-  niinations.  In  English,  by  giving  up  the 
lal  elementary  sounds  which  require  a  ancient  declensions,  this  mode  of  desig- 
eombination  of  letters,  the  Seneca  occa-  nating  gender  was  also  laid  aside,  and 
dooally  employs  the  sound  of  Z ;  but  it  two  or  three  modes  substituted  ;  thus,  by 
is  so  closely  allied  to  the  sound  of  S  as  varying  tlio  word,  as  tiger,  tigress ;  by 
not  to  be  distinguishable  except  by  care-  names  of  the  same  animal  entirely  dif- 
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ferent,  as  buck  and  doc;  but  more  fire-  of  speech  would  indicate  greater  maturity 

quently  still  by  prefixing  words  which  and  finish  than  the  dialects  of  the  In>- 

signify  male  and  female.     The  Iroquois  quois  possess. 

nouns  have  three  genders,  and  they  are  Of  the  adverb  nothing  need  be  intro- 

indicated  in  the  manner  last  mentioned.  duced,  except  that  the  language  appears 

In  some  respects  the  adjective  would  to  be  furnished  with  the  usual  variety, 
be  a  simple  part  of  speech  to  invent ;  as  The  preposition  is  allowed  to  be  so 
quality  is  an  objector  external  sense, and  abstract  and  metaphysical  in  its  nature, 
is  always  in  concrete  with  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  last  and 
But  to  discover  and  adopt  a  classification  most  difficult  parts  of  speech  to  invent 
founded  upon  the  similitudes  of  objects  It  expresses  relation  "considered  in  con- 
would  be  more  difficult,  since  both  gen-  crete  with  the  correlative  object ;  and  is 
eralization  and  abstraction  would  be  re-  of  necessity  very  abstruse.  The  nreposi- 
q aired.  The  dialects  of  the  Hod^nosau-  tions,  of,  to,  and /or,  are  rcgardea  as  the 
nee  appear  to  be  sufficiently  furnished  most  abstract  from  the  character  of  the 
with  this  part  of  speech,  on  which  so  relations  which  they  indicate.  Declen- 
much  of  the  beauty  of  a  language  is  sion,  it  is  supposed,  was  resorted  to  by 
known  to  depend,  to  express  nearly  the  Greeks,  and  adopted  by  the  Latins,  to 
every  shade  of  quality  in  objects.  Com-  evade  the  necessity  of  inventing  these 
parison  is  effected  by  adding  anoUier  prepositions;  as  it  would  be  much  easier 
word,  and  not  by  an  inflection  of  the  to  express  the  idea  by  a  variation  of  the 
word  itself;  thus,  We-yo,  good  ;  Wa-ate-  noun  than  to  ascertain  some  word  which 
keli, bad;  A-gus We-yo,  the  best;  A-^s  would  convey  such  an  abstract  relatioQ 
Wa-ate-keh,  the  worst.  In  connecting  as  that  indicated  by  of  or  to.  By  the 
the  adjective  with  tlie  noun,  the  two  ancient  cases,  this  difficulty  was  snr^ 
words  frequently  enter  into  combination,  mounted,  and  the  preposition  was  blend- 
and  lose  one  or  more  syllables.  This  ed  with  the  correlative  object,  as  in  Sei^ 
principle,  or  species  of  contraction,  is  monis,  of  a  speech ;  Sermoni,  to  a  speech, 
carried  throughout  the  language,  and,  to  Modem  languages  have  laid  aside  the 
some  extent,  presents  prolixity.  To  il-  ancient  cases,  for  the  reason,  it  is  said, 
lustrate  :  0-ya,  fruit ;  0-ga-uh,  sweet ;  that  the  invention  of  prepositions  render- 
0-ya-ga-uh,  sweet  fruit ;  O,  the  first  syl-  cd  them  unnecessary.  In  the  Iroquois 
lablo  of  sweet  being  dropped.  Again,  language,  the  prepositions  above  mei^ 
£-yose,  a  blanket ;  Ga-geb-ant,  white ;  tioned  are  not  to  be  found  ;  neither  have 
Yose-a-geh-ant,  white  blanket ; — literal-  its  nouns  a  declension  like  the  Greek  and 
1  y  "  fruit  sweet,"  and  "  blanket  white,"  '  Latin.  Some  traces  of  a  declension  are 
illustrative  of  that  natural  impulse  in  discoverable ;  but  the  cases  are  too  im- 
man,  which  leads  him  to  place  the  object  perfect  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
before  the  quality.  The  adjective  is  also  ancient  languages,  or  to  answer  fully 
as  frequently  used  uncompounded  witli  the  ends  of  tlie  prepositions.  This  part 
the  noun,  as  Ga-na-dike-ho  E-yose,  a  of  speech  is  the  most  imperfectly  devcl- 
green  blanket.  oped  of  any  in  the  language ;  and  the 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  contrivances  resorted  to  to  express  such 
the  article,  as  a  distinct  part  of  speech,  of  these  relations  as  were  of  absolute  ne- 
can  be  said  to  exist  in  the  language  of  cessity,  are  too  complex  to  be  easily  un- 
the  Ilodenosaunee.  There  are  nume-  derstood.  The  language,  however,  con- 
rous  particles,  as  in  the  Greek,  without  tains  the  simple  prepositions,  as  Da-ga-o, 
significance  in  themselves,  separately,  across;  No-get,  after ;  Na-ho,  at;  O-an- 
which  are  employed  for  euphony,  and  to  do,  before  ;  Ho-go-kuh,  with  ;  Dose-ga-o, 
connect  words.  Thus,  na,  neh,  and  ne,  near,  &c.  It  must  be  inferred  that  the 
are  frequently  introduced  before  nouns,  framers  of  the  language  had  no  distinct 
and  in  some  instances  limit  their  signifi-  idea  of  the  relations  conveyed  by  tlie  de- 
cation  ;  but  yet,  if  these,  and  other  parti-  ficient  prepositions,  otherwise  they  would 
cles,  should  be  submitted  to  a  critical  ex-  be  found  in  the  language.  From  the 
amination,  none  of  tlicm  would  answer  number  of  particles  employed  in  the  lan- 
to  our  idea  of  the  definite,  or  indefinite  guage,  and  the  complexity  of  its  combi- 
article.  They  may  answer  all  the  ends  nations,  it  would  he  impossible  to  analyze 
of  this  part  of  speech,  and  doubtless  do,  the  word,  or  phrase,  for  example,  in 
so  far  as  the  framers  of  this  language  which  on  occurs,  and  take  out  the  spe- 
had  any  notion  of  its  office.  The  exist-  cific  fragment  which  has  the  force  of  the 
ence  in  completeness  of  this  refined  part  preposition.     Thus  the  word  Onondaga 
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hM  O^ion-dote,  **  a  hill,"  for  its  radix ;  Greek,  Ijatin,  and  Iroquois  verbs  are 
O-noD-da^h,  its  next  inflection,  ffives  conjugated,  cxce|)t  some  part  of  the  pas- 
to  it  the  signification,  *'  on  the  hills ;"  sive  voice  in  Latin,  by  the  \'ariation 
and  the  final  word.  Onon-da-geh-o-noh,*  throughout  of  the  verb  itself;  tluis,  Le- 
the tnie  name  of  that  nation,  is  trans-  gcram,  I  had  read ;  Che-wa-gc-ya-go,  I 
lated,  **  the  people  who  live  on  the  hills."  had  shot ;  Lcgero,  I  shall  have  read  ;  A- 

Inteiiections  are  extremely  numerous  wa-ge-ya-go,  I  shall  have  shot.  In  this 
in  the  Iroquois  language,  and  appear  to  manner  tlie  conjugation  not  only  dispens- 
be  adapted  to  all  the  passions.  It  has  ed  with  the  pronouns  I,  thou,  and  he, 
also  the  ordinary  conjunctions.  Of  tlie  w^th  their  plurals ;  but  also  with  the  aux* 
nranouns  but  little  need  be  added,  except  iliary  verbs,  which  have  introduced  such 
that  they  are  very  defective :  thus,  E  sig-  prolixity  into  modem  languages. 
nifiea  I,  we,  me,  and  us ;  Ese,  tliou,  ye.  The  Iroquois  verbs  have  some  part  of 
or  you,  and  thee.  He  and  they  are  want-  the  optative  mood,  but  are  entirely  des- 
ing,  except  as  expressed  in  the  verb  by  titute  of  the  infinitive,  and  of  the  parti- 
its  inflection.  The  personal  pronouns  ciples.  It  is  diflicult  to  determine  upon 
make  the  possessive  case  very  regularly,  what  principle  tiie  absence  of  the  innni- 
thm:  Ah-^weh,  mine:  Sa-weh,  thine ;  tive  mood,  and  of  all  participles,  which, 
Ho^wch,  his ;  6o-weh,  hers ;  Ung-gwa-  in  a  written  language,  woulu  be  a  fatal 
wefa,  oara;  Swa-weh,  yours;  no-nau-  blemish,  shall  l^  accounted  for;  and 
web,  theirs,  &c.  SimiUr  variations  can  much  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  na- 
be  made  on  some  of  tlie  relative  pro-  ture  of  the  substitute  in  an  unwritten 
noanB.  language. 

Next  and  last,  the  verb  presents  itself.  The  origin  of  the  dual  niunber  has 
This  part  of  speech,  in  the  nature  of  been  adverted  to.  In  the  active  voice  of 
things,  must  have  been  one  of  tlie  first  Iroquois  verbs,  the  dual  number  is  well 
invented,  as  without  its  aid  there  could  distinguished ;  but  in  the  passive  voice, 
bene  affirmation,  no  expression  of  ac-  the  dual  and  the  plural  are  the  same. 
tion  or  passion.  Among  primitive  Ian-  The  presence  of  this  number  is  indica- 
ffnases,  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  is  tive  of  the  intricate  nature  of  tlieir  con- 
extremely  complex.      Grammarians  as-  jugations. 

sign,  as  a  reason,  that  the  tenses  and  To  convey  a  distinct  notion  of  the  mu- 

moods  of  the  verb  would  be  more  easily  tations  through  which  an  Iroquois  verb 

Indicated  by  its  inflection,  tlian  by  con-  passes  in  its  conjugation,  and  to  furnish 

triving  or  inventing  the  abstract  substan-  tliose  who  are  curious  as  linguists,  with 

tive  verb,  /  am ;  Uie  possessive  verb,  I  a  specimen  for  comparison  with  the  con- 

kave;  and  the  auxiliaries, t/o,  will,  would,  jugations  of  other  languages,  one  of  tlieir 

tkaUt  carif  and  may;  all  of  which  are  verbs  is  subjoined.    Its  great  regularity, 

necessaiy  in  the  conjugation  of  an  Eng-  even  harmony,  of  inflection,  conveys  a 

liah  verb.    It  will  be  remembered  that  favorable  impression  of  the  structure  of 

tiie  English  verb  admits  of  but  three  va-  the  language ;  but  it  does  not,  nor  would 

nations  in  itself,  as  press,  pressed,  press-  it  be  expected  to  possess  the  elegance 

ing;  and  its  conjugation  is  completed  by  and  beauty  of  the  Greek,  or  the  brevity 

the  verbs  above  mentioned ;   while  tlie  and  solidity  of  the  Latin  conjugations. 

Table  exhibitingy  in  the  Seneca  Dialect j  the  Conjugation  of  the  verb  Ge- 

yase. — a  as  in  art. 

Active  Voice. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Tense. — Shoot,  or  am  shooting. 

Singular.                                 Dual  Plural. 

1.  Ge-yise                           1.  Och-ne-yase  1.  Ah-gwa-yase 

9.  8e-yise                            2.  Sne-^ase  2.  Swa-yase 

8.  Ha^^rise                          3.  Ne-yase  3.  Ila-ne-yase 

*  Woald  give  to  the  former  O-non-da-ga  instead  of  On-on-da-ga,  for  its  pronnnciation. 
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Singular. 

1.  Ge-yase-qua 

2.  Se-yase-qua 

3.  Ha-yase-qua 


1.  Ah-ge-ya-go 

2.  Sa-ya-go 

3.  Ho-ya-go 


1.  Che-wa-ge-ya-go 

2.  Che-sa-ya-go 

3.  Che-o-ya-go 


1.  Eh-ge-yake 

2.  Se-yake-heh 

3.  Ha-yake-heh 


Letters  on  the  Iroqwit. 

Imperfect. — Did  shoot,  or  was  shooting. 

Dual.  Plural. 
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1.  Ne-yase-qua 

2.  Sne-yase-qua 

3.  Ne-yase-qua 


1.  Dwa-yase-qua 

2.  Swa-yase-qua 
2.  Ha-ne-yase-qua 


Perfect. — Sliot,  have  sliot,  or  did  shoot. 


1.  Unc-ne-ya-go 

2.  Sne-ya-go 

3.  Ho-ne-ya-go 

Pluperfect — Had  shot. 

1.  Che-unk-ne-ya-go 

2.  Che-sne-ya-go 

3.  Che-o-ne-ya-go 


1.  Ung-gwa-ya-go 

2.  Swa-ya-go 

3.  Ho-ne-ya-go 


1.  Che-yung-gwa-ya-go 

2.  Che-swa-ya-go 

3.  Che-o-ne-ya-go 


Future. — Shall,  or  vnll  shod. 


1.  Och-ne-yake-hch 

2.  Eh-sne-yake 

3.  Eh-ne-yake 


1.  Eh-ya-gwa-yake 

2.  £h-8wa-yake 

3.  Eh-ne-yake 


Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present  Tense. — May,  or  can  shoot. 

1.  Eh-ge-yake-ge-seh  1.  Eh-ne-yake-ge-seh  1.  Eh-dwa-yake-ge-seh 

2.  Eh'se-yake-ge-seh  2.  Eh-sne-yake-ge-seh         2.  Eh-swa-yake-ge-seh 
8.  Ha-o-yake-ge-seh  3.  Eh-ne-yake-ge-eeh  3.  Eh-ne-yake-ge-seh 


1.  Ah-ge-yake 

2.  Ah-se-yake 

3.  Ah-ah-yake 


Imperfect — Might,  could,  or  would  shoot. 

1.  I-ne-yake  1.  I-dwa-yake 

2.  I-ene-yake  2.  I-swa-yake 

3.  Ah-ne-yake  3.  Ah-an-ne-yake 


Perfect. — May  have  sfiot. 

1.  Ah-wa-ge-ya-go-ge-seh    1.  Ah-yunk-ne-ya-go-ge-seh  *  Ah-yung-gyva-ya-go- 

ge-seh 

2.  I  snc-ya-go-ge-seh  2.  I-swa-ya-go-ge-sch 

3.  Ah-o-ne-ya-go-ge-seh       3.  Ah-o-ne-ya-go-ge-seh 


2.  I-sa-ya-go-ge-seh 

3.  Ah-o-ya-go-ge-seh 


1.  Ah-wa-ge-ya-go 

2.  I- sa-ya-go 

3.  Ah-o-ya-go 


Pluperfect  wanting. 

Future. — Shall  have  shot. 

1.  Ah-yunk-ne-ya-go 

2.  I-sne-ya-go 

3.  Ah-o-ne-ya-go 


1.  Ah-yung-gua-ya-go 

2.  I-swa-ya-go 

3.  Ah-o-ne-ya-go. 


biPERATivE  Mood. 

2.  Je-yake.  Shoot  thou.       2.  Sne-yake.  Shoot  ye  two.  2.  Swa-yake.  Shoot  ye. 

3.  Ha-yake.  Lei  him  shoot.  3.  Ne-yake.  Let  them  tuH>  3.  Ha-ne-yake.    Let    them 

shoot.  shoot. 
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iNirnxrvE  Mood  wantikg. 
Participles  warthig. 

P  Assi  VE     Voice. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Tense. — Am  s/tot. 

Singular,  Plural. 

1.  Ung-ge-ya-go  1.  Unc-ke-ya-go 

2.  A-sa-ya^o  2.  A-chc-ya^ 

3.  llo-wa-ya-go  3.  Ho-wen-ne-ya-go 

Dtuil. — Same  as  Plural. 

Imperfect. — Was  shot. 

1.  Ung-ge-ya-go-no  1.  Unc-ke-ya-go-no 

'2.  Sorya-go-no  2.  A-che-ya-go-no 

3.  Ho-wun-ya-go-no  3.  0-wen-ne-ya-go-no 

Perfect. — Have  Ixen  shot, — Same  as  Imperfect. 

Pluperfect  wanting. 

Future. — Shall,  or  will  be  shot. 

1.  Eh-yiing-go-yake  1.  Eh-ynnk-ke-yake 

2.  Eh-ya-sa-yake  t!.  Eh-ya-che-yake 

3.  A-on-wuh-yake  3.  A-on-wen-nc-yake 

SuEji3CTivE  Mood. 

Present  Tense. — May  be  shot. 

1.  £h-yung-ge-yakc-gc-sch  1.  Eh-yunk-kc-yakc-gc-seh    • 

3.  £h-yarsa^yake-ge-seh  2.  £h-ya-chc-yake-ge-Foh 

3.  A-o-wiih-yake-ge-eeh  3.  A-o-wcn-no-yake-ge-sch 

Imperfect  wanting. 

Perfect. — May  have  teen  shot. 

1.  Ah-ynng-gj-ya-gon-no-gc-sch  1.  Ah-ynnk-ke-yri-Gfon-no-ge-soli 

^.  Ah-yi-ga-ya-gon-no-gc-8ch  2.  Ali-ya-chc-ya-gon-no-gc.-Foh 

8.  Ah-o-wah-ya-gon-no-ge-seh  3.  Ah-o-wen-ne-ya-go-no-ge-sch 

Pluperfect' — J//g/l^  couldt  would,  or  sliould  have  been  sliof. 

1.  Ab-yung-ge-ya-go-no-na-geh  1.  Ah-yunk-ke-ya-go-no-nn-ffch 

2.  Ah-yapsa-ya-go-no-na-gch  2.  Ah-ya-che-ya-gi>-nc-na-grn 

3.  Ah-o-wuh-ya-go-no-na-gch  3.  Ah-o-wen-ne-ya-no-na-gch 

Future. — Sliall  have  been  shot. 

I.  Ab-ynng-gc-ya-go-no  1.  Ah-yunk-ke-ya-go-no 

8.  Ah-ya-sa^ya-go-Do  2.  Ah-y a-che-ya-go-no 

3.  Ah-o-wuh-ya-go-no  3.  Ah-o-wen-nc-ya-go-no 
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2.  A-sa-yake.  Be  thou  slwL  2.  A-che;-yake.  Be  ye  shot. 

3.  Ho-wuh-yake.  Lei  him  be  shot.  3.  Ho-wea-ae-yake.  Let  them  be  shot. 

*  Infinitive  Mood  wanting. 

Participles  wanting. 

It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  verbs  in  primitive  tongues  originally  took 
"  the  more  simple  any  language  is,  in  its  the  impersonal  form ;  for  the  reason  that 
composition,  the  more  complex  it  must  be  such  a  verb  expresses  in  itself  an  entire 
in  its  declensions  and  conjugations ;  and,  event,  while  the  division  of  the  event  in- 
on  the  contrary,  the  more  simple  it  is  in  to  subject  and  attribute,  involves  some 
its  declensions  and  conju^tions,  the  nice  metaphysical  distinctions, 
more  complex  it  must  be  in  its  composi-  Before  closing  upon  this  subject,  it  will 
tion."*  The  position  is  thus  illustrated :  be  necessary  to  advert  to  some  of  the  pe- 
When  two  people,  by  uniting,  or  other-  culiarities  of  the  language^  In  the  first 
wise,  blend  their  languages,  the  union  place  it  has  no  labials,  and  consequentlv 
always  simplifies  the  structure  of  the  re-  the  Iroquois  in  speaking  never  toucn 
suiting  language,  while  it  introduces  a  their  lips  together.  This  fact  may  be 
greater  complexity  into  its  materials,  employed  as  a  test  in  the  pronunciation 
The  Greek,  which  is  uncompounded,  and  of  their  words  and  names, 
is  said  to  have  but  three  hundred  primi-  Their  language  possesses  the  numer- 
tives,  is  extremely  intricate  in  its  conju-  als,  firstly,  secondly,  thirdly,  &c. ;  also 
gations.  On  the  other  hand  the  Latin,  the  numbers  one,  two,  three,  ascending 
which  is  a  compound  of  Greek  and  Tu»-  to  about  one  hundred.  For  sums  above 
can,  laid  aside  the  Middle  Voice,  and  the  this  their  mode  of  enumeration  was  de- 
Optative  Mood,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  fective,  as  mathematical  computation 
Greek ;  and  also  the  dual  number.  This,  ceased  and  some  descriptive  term  was 
simplified  it  conjugations.  In  its  declen-  substituted  in  its  place, 
sions,  the  Latin,  suthough  it  has  an  addi-  The  voices  of  the  Hodenosannee  are 
tional  case  in  the  ablative,  is  yet  much  powerful,  and  capable  of  reaching  a  high 
more  simple  than  the  Greek,  as  it  has  shrill  key.  The  natural  pitch  in  conver- 
no  contract  nouns.  The  English,  which  sation  is  considerably  above  that  in  our 
is  a  mixture  of  several  languages,  is  more  language;  while  in  sounding  the  war- 
simple  than  either  in  its  declensions,  whoop  they  reach  a  key  entirely  above 
which  are  made  by  the  aid  of  prepositions  the  capacity  of  the  English  voice.  Their 
alone;  and*  in  its  conjugfations,  which  are  women  jn  conversation  frequently  raise 
made  by  the  aid  of  other  verba.  With  their  voices  an  octave  above  the  ordinary 
this  general  principle  in  mind,  the  re^u-  pitch,  by  a  natural  transition,  and  sus- 
larity,  fullness,  and  intricacy  of  the  L*o-  tain  a  conversation  upon  a  tone  to  which 
quois  conjugations  are  not  particularly  the  English  voice  could  not  be  elevated, 
remarkable.  Its  primitive  words  are  and  retain  a  distinct  articulation.  Not 
doubtless  very  few,  and  their  language  the  least  singular  fact  is  the  clear  musi- 
has  been  formed  out  of  them  by  a  com-  cal  tone  of  their  voices  upon  this  elevat- 
plex  system  of  combinations.  ed  key. 

The  language  of  the  Hodenosannee  In  verbal  languages  tlie  words  appear 
has  the  substantive  or  neuter  verb,  E-neh-  to  be  literally  strung  together  in  an  end- 
gat,  /  0772,  although  imperfect  in  some  of  less  chain,  if  the  one  under  inspection 
its  tenses.  This  verb  is  regarded  by  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  class. 
philologists  as  extremely  difficult  of  in-  Substantives  are  consolidated,  perhaps 
vention,  as  it  simply  expresses  being,  contracted,  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
Impersonal  verbs,  also,  are  very  numer-  one ;  particles  next  are  sufl^ed,  either 
ous  in  the  language.  0-^uh-do,  it  varying  or  adding  to  the  signification  pf 
snows ;  0-na-ya-us-do-da.  it  hails ;  Go-  the  compound,  and  the  principles  upon 
na-us-dos,  it  thunders.  It  is  supposed  which  these  combinations  are  efiected, 
by  those  who  have  inquired  into  tlie  for-  are  too  much  involved  to  be  systematized 
mation  of  languages,  that  most  of  the  or  generalized.    To  illustrate :  Gwe^u- 


^  Smith's  Moral  Sentiments,  ii.  14^ 
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geli  Bignifies  mudby  land ;  by  suffering  and  of  this  migration,  they  have  entirely 

o-nob,  which  conveys  the  idea  of  peode  lost ;  but  they  consider   tlic  names  of 

Hi,  Gw^a-gweh-o-noh  results— literauy,  places  on  tliis  oxtended  route,  now  incor- 

the  peopie  at  the  mucky  land.  Next  by  add-  porated  in  their  language,  a  not  less  cer- 

inff  the  particle  geh,  itself  without  sig-  tain  indication  of  a  common  origin  than 

nmeance,  but  when  conjoined,  conveying  the  similarity  of  their  languages. 
the  idea  of  territory  or  nlace,  it  gives  the        Many  of  the  names  now  in  use,  of  our 

Gompoand — Gwe-u-swen-o-noh-geh,   the  mines,  lakes,  and  villages,  are  of  Iro- 

iemtory  of  the  people  at  the  mucky  land,  quois  origin,  and  not  only  significant, 

In  this  manner  the  actual  name  of  the  but  usually  descriptive.    The  pronuncia- 

Gayogas,  Gne-u-gueb-o-noh,  originated.*  tion  of  some  of  them  has  greatly  depart- 

I-€ar-ne<o-die  sifi^iiies  a  lake  at :  Gue-u-  ed  from  the  original,  but  yet  the  words 

£eh  I-car-ne-o-die,  the  lake  at  the  mxtcky  themselves  have  their  radices  in  the  dia- 

Snuf.     In  likei   manner  originated  the  lects  of  the  Iroquois ;  thus  Ohio  is  an 

name  of  the  Seneca  nation.  Nun-da^  Iroquois  word,  reinicred  from  O-hec-yo, 

vir-o-Dofa.    Nun-da^wa-o  means  a  great  the  oeautiful  river.    Genesee  is  derived 

hUl ;  Nun-da-war-o-noh,  the  people  at  tfie  from  Gen-nis-hee-yo,  the  heautifxd  valley. 

gmUhiil;  and  lastly,  Nim-da-war-o-noh-  Tioga  from  Da-ya-o-geh,  the  place  whr.e 

geh,  the  Seneca  Country.]   These  names,  tJie  river  divides.    To  retsusciiatc  the  sig- 

therefore,  are  geographically  descriptive,  nifications  of  these  geograiihical  iiame^, 

Their  names  of  places,  as  well  as  of  now  rapidly  gliding  into  oWcurity,  is  ut 

penons,  form  an  integral  part  of  their  least  worthy  of  an  effort.    If  the 'future 

Unguage,  and  hence  are  all  significant,  scholar  in  a.scending  to  our  poetic  era,  td 

It  furnishes  a  singular  test  of  their  mi-  search  out  the  christening  of  the  worl-  s 

gimtioDS ;  for  accurate  descriptions  of  lo-  of  nature  by  the  Hodenosaunee,   shall 

ealities  become  in  this  manner  incorpo-  discover  that  the  generation  which  wit- 

imted  into  their  dialects.    The  Tuscaro-  nessed  the  final  extinction  of  their  cou)> 

ns  still  adduce  proof  from  this  source  cil-fires,  accepted   this  rich    legacy  of 

to  establish  a  common  origin  with  the  names  without  securing  the  chart  where- 

Iroquois,  and  pretend  to  trace  their  route  by  they  might  be  interpreted,  he  would 

ftom  Montreal  (Do-te-a-ge)  to  the  Mis-  liave   reason    to  censure  a  negligence 

uaippi,    ^-nau-we-yo-ka,)   and    from  which  threw  away  the  substance,  while 

thence  to  N^orth  Carolina,  out  of  which  it  retained  the  sound — which  apparently 

they  were  driven  in  1712.    The  era  of  received,  because  it  could  not  decently 

their  separation  from  the  parent  stock,  decline. 


*  By  the  "  mucky  land,"  is  to  be  understood  the  Montezuma  marsh  at  the  foot  of  the  Coyu- 
gsa  laae.  and  the  loamy  or  mucky  fH>il  contiguous.  The  C^iyugsis  were  scHitered  on  boih 
aides  Qt  the  lake,  aiihough  their  main  settleuientB  were  on  the  eust  bunk  near  Aurora  (Gu- 
nnn-de-e-yo,  a  beautiful  village)  and  at  the  inlet  near  Ithaca.  They  occupied  all  the  adja- 
cent territoiy  for  hunting  anufishi  ng  purposes. 

t  Tiie  "  great  hill"  referred  to  is  at  the  [head  of  the  Canondaigua  lake,  (Ga-nuii-da-g\va 
I-cmw-o-aie,)  and  has  always  been  fabled  among  the  ifenecas  us  the  place  of  their  origin. 
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VERSES 

^jlITTEN    TOlSi    A    LADY    III    MAY. 
*  BT  ^OHN  ITBINrOIlT  KtDNCT. 

O  WANDER  with  me,  Mary,  where 
The  fields  are  fairest  in  the  day  ; 
And  let  us  breathe  the  blessed  air 
Within  the  woods  so  tnneful  there, 
So  tonefol  widi  the  joy  of  May. 

Deep  is  the  azure  of  the  sky — 
So  clear  and  deep,  as  it  were  given 

To  those  who  look  with  earnest  eye 
To  know  the  purity  of  heaven. 

Yet  will  the  fields  of  blue  confess 
A  brightness  equal  to  their  own ; 

So  pure  and  deep  the  living  dress, 

So  sweet  the  veraant  tenderness 
O'er  these  our  earthly  fields  bestrewn. 

It  swells  on  many  a  gentle  mound, 
And  deepens  where  it  finds  the  vale  ; 

Yet  sobers  to  a  darker  ground, 
Where  over  it  the  shadows  sail. 

The  light  is  dwelling  on  the  glass 

Of  many  a  heaven-infolding  stream ; 
And  yet  it  kindles  all  the  grass 
With  dearer  hues,  that  may  surpass 
The  beauty  in  an  angel's  dream. 

And  flowers  are  sparkling  underneath, 
And  nod  within  the  dimmer  wood ; 

A  holier  air  than  flowerets  breathe 
Eartii  will  not  furnish  if  she  could. 

All  night  the  stars  look  down,  to  lend 

Their  love,  to  watch  the  sleeping  flowers ; 

And  beauty  through  the  gloom  they  send. 
And  life  upon  tne  dewy  showers. 

All  day  the  flowers  look  up,  and  lend 
Fragrance  and  beauty  to  the  air ; 

And  thus  their  meed  of  love  they  send 
Up  to  the  heavenly  children  there. 

O,  there  are  white  anemone. 

And  violets,  in  sun  and  shade ; 
And  other  ones,  as  fair  to  see. 

Their  odorous  Eden-ground  have  made. 

And  on  the  branches  far  and  near, 
Are  birds  to  bless  the  forest  haunt ; 

And  notes,  that  strike  upon  the  ear 
like  tones  of  silver  bells,  they  channt. 
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Delight  is  everywhere  Bnpreme, 

As  though,  beneath  such  holy  skies, 
The  world  were  striving  now  to  seem, 

As  moch  as  may,  like  Paradise. 

The  clouds  that  lie  upon  the  breast 
Of  Heaven,  and  cannot  speak  their  bliss, 

Send  forth  the  soft  winds  from  their  rest, 
That  Earth  the  story  may  not  miss. 

And  the  glad  meadows  and  the  trees 

Whisper  a  universal  word ; 
And  living  things  mount  on  the  breeze, 
Warble  within  the  upper  seas — 

The  tale  up  in  the  sky  is  heard. 

O !  one  must  feel  who  looketh  here. 

His  heart  to  sicken  soon  with  love ; 
'Tis  but  a  wandering  day,  I  fear. 

Lost  from  the  blessed  days  above. 

*  O  Mary,  if  the  heart  will  feel 

The  joy  of  all  without  its  room ; 
Our  bUss  we  never  can  conceal ; 
But  must,  as  do  tlie  birds,  reveal 
The  light  which  doth  within  us  steal 

Upon,  and  chase  away  our  gloom. 

And  music  must  be  felt  within — 

Will  find  in  words  its  proper  vent, 
If,  in  this  world  of  stain  and  sin, 

To  kindred  hearts  we  may  be  sent 

Now,  I  am  grateful,  can  I  bo 

A  priest  to  minister  between 
That  hue  of  heaven  which  now  I  see 
Upon  the  grass,  and  on  the  tree. 

And  which  may  in  the  heart  be  seen. 

And  when  I  wander  far  away. 
And  joys  unknown,  and  pains  unknown, 

Shall  come  to  teach  me  wluit  to  pray  ; 

No  little  bliss  'twill  be  to  say. 

That  other  spirits  love  the  May 
A  something  more,  for  this  mine  own. 

O,  I  see  a  willow  waving 

O'er  a  stream  so  tenderly. 
Lovingly  that  stream  is  laving 

In  return  that  loving  tree ! 

I  behold  the  mountains  sleeping 

All  between  the  earth  and  sky. 
What  is  this  ? — And  am  I  weeping  7 

Yes,  a  tear  is  in  my  eye ! 

For  I  know  the  might  and  madness 

Of  the  thundering  waterfalls : 
That  a  voice  without  a  sadness 

In  a  ceaseless  rapture  calls. 
▼.  31 


^  And  what  aie  tbeee  7  O  Mary,  in  dMt  willow, 

And  jnthe  monntains  aleej^ng  in  the  ^kjr, 
Are  nmtic  dreame  that  haunt  my  nightly  pllow, 
And  dryjAnd  make  the  tear  within  my  eye ! 

They  float  like  twilight  elooda,  in  ciimeon.  glory, 

In  huahed  imafinatkm^  golden  air  X 
The  hMvenly  lAntooiB  of  the  Ueaaed  atoi^ 

The  womuooa  Flast  doth  in  ita  hosoon  hear. 

• 

Dear  memoriea  I  and  dearer  hqpdi  I  0,they 

Do  make  mjr  spliit  ding  to  what  I  see ; 
Yet  I  Bhoald  aicken  at  the  beanteova  lljayi 

Were  there  no  kmng  eye  to  look  with  me. 

O  Mary,  all  that  now  we  see  and  feel 

Will  hrigfatly  lingnr  for  the  inner  eye ; 
Will  live  in  many  a  gloriona  shape  to  steal 

Upon  the  soal,  to  fieea,  to  beautify  I 

Then  let  ub  drink  the  rapture  of  the  m(»n, 

And  be  of  all  its  lovelineea  Aware. 
Sensations  sweet  aa  life  are  yet  unbcnn, 

That  will  not  slumber  on  a  day  so  (air. 

• 

One  dosing  word    thiin  blopm  of  all  the  earth. 
Ere  long,  must  die  before  the  winter's  breath. 

As  surely  too,  the  bloom  that  hath  its  birth 
l^^thin  the  heart,  will  one  day  xeadi  it»  death. 


But  ere  the  beauty  all  ahaU  _ 
A  withered  wreath  for  winter  nude 

O.  well  I  know,  some  shower  of  snow 

^lall  whiten  aU  the  air  bdow, 
And  every  hue  of  earth  diall  fade. 

And  then  shall  seem  the  fields  and  skies 

Pure  as  a  lamb  for  sacrifice  ! 

And  ere  our  master,  Death,  shall  call, 
May  some  wide  shower  of  prace  be  given, 

Upon  our  earthly  hearts  to  fall, 
And  make  them  white,  and  fit  for  heaven ! 


A    NIGHT    ON    A    RAILWAY    IN    OLD    ENGLAND. 

B7  FRED  PETERS. 

'^  Thomas,  bring  me  my  bill,  and  call  a  in  England  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  montfa 

cab  for  the  Eastern  Counties'  Station  !'*  characterized  by  the  almanacs  as  "dry;" 

*^  Yez  zir !"  but  from  its  introduction  to  its  departure 

I  was  at  Morlcy's,  and  it  was  the  Ist  is  unchangeably  damp,  drizzly,  foggy, 

of  November,  184-.    Every  one  may  not  thick,  muggy,  murky,  rainy.   Be  assured 

know  that "  Morley's,  Trafalgar  Square,"  then  that  this  November  was  the  verj' 

is  one  of  the  most  frequentedhotels  in  the  rainiest  of  the  reign  of  Victoria ;  and  bear 

great  metropolis,  both  on  account  of  its  it  the  rather  in  mind,  as  it  was  this  pecu- 

veiT  favorable  situation  in  the  West  End,  liarity  of  the  month  that  put  roe  in  ths 

and  for  numerous  other  advautaees.  Every  position  to  be  related, 

one  must  know,  I  suppose,  that  f^ovember  Dinner  was  just  fully  achieved,  and  the 
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last  almond  cracked,  as,  with  a  hypocriti-  gaard  had  rung  the  last  bell,  and  the 

cal  Boiile  at  my  last  glass  of  port,  I  pro-  cornet  d  piston  had  sounded  the  first  note 

nonnced  sentence  oftransportation  on  my-  of  ^  Sweet  Jenny  Jones,"  as  this  gontle- 

jelf.  Even  now  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  man  was  unceremoniously  pushed  into  a 

ofronning  through  a  mental  discussion  on  first-class  carriage. 

the  comparative  feelings  of  disgust  expe-  The  first  operation  when  thus  situated 

rienced  by  a  vagrant  exiled  to  New  South  is  to  hang  up  your  hat ;  the  second,  to 

Wales,  and  a  gentleman  compelled  to  rush  adjust  your  cap  and  shawl,  (never  travel 

wildly  from  his  bottle  of  port  into  an  Eng-  in  England  without  a  shawl ;)  the  third, 

liah  November  rain,  with  the  perils  of  the  to  compose  yourself  to  sleep  with  all  con- 

Panch-notorious  Eastern  Counties'  Rail-  venient  dispatch.    First  and  second  were 

way  before  liim.  completed  with  wondrous  celerity,  the 

The  ffood  old  town  of  Norwich,  my  maximum  of  speed  just  attained  being,  as 
present  destination,  was  at  that  time  dis-  is  usual,  extended  to  all  movements  im- 
tant  from  Condon  sixty  miles  of  tliese  mediately  succeeding,  though  the  same 
liflky  rails,  and  **  rayther  better"  (i.  e.  necessity  no  longer  existed.  The  whirl 
rather  worse)  than  nine  hours  of  supple-  and  flurry  from  which  I  had  emerged,  and 
roentary  coachin?.  As  there  was  but  one  the  dense  fo^  that  filled  the  compart- 
communication  daily,  the  only  hour  at  ment— cage  it  ought  to  be  called — in 
which  you  could  leave  the  metropolis  was  which  I  was  "  located,"  made  me  strange- 
5  F.  u. ;  the  only  hour  at  which  you  could  ly  unaware  of  the  presence  of  a  fair  corn- 
reach  Norwich,  7  a.  m. — unless  the  train  pa,nion  till  just  dropping  into  the  tertiary 
Uew  up,  or  the  coach  broke  down;  in  railway  state.  A  cough  was  the  first  in- 
dtber  of  which  cases  you  might  be  a  little  timation  of  this  fact,  occasioned,  no  doubt, 
later.  "  Book  me  through  direct !"  and  by  the  impertinent  intrusion  of  this  fog 
MB  this  resolution  was  adopted,  each  par-  upon  her  delicate  lungs. 
ticular  mile  of  the  road  seemed  to  stand  Now  be  assured,  reader,  even  though 
oat  with  its  own  feature  of  disagreeable-  Fred  Peters  himself  says  it,  that  his  share 
ness,  from  ttie  chubby  trumpeter's  first  of  modesty  is  inconveniently  large.  But 
stnin  of  '^  Sweet  Jenny  Jonos,"  as  the  this  quastMrtxie  was  not  brought  to  a  full 
tnia  moved  off  through  the  dismal  inside  test  till  he  became  conscious  of  words  ad- 
of  the  Comet,  with  three  fellow-sufferers,  dressed  to  him.  Had  we  been  in  any  place 
two  of  whom  would  doubtless  snore,  and  whence  exit  was  possible,  I  should  doubt- 
probably  in  different  keys,  to  the  setting-  less  have  sauntered,  or  perhaps  fairly  run, 
down  at  tiie  White  Hart,  Norwich,  where  away.  But  a  coward  in  a  comer  will 
of  course  every  one  would  be  three-  sometimes  fight  like  a  tnie  man  ;  so  did 
quarters  asleep,  except  "  Coachee"  and  I  make  not  merely  a  bold  stand  but  a  posi- 
••  G3rard,*'  the  sizes  and  complexions  of  tive  advance,  chiinging  my  seat  for  ono 
whose  inhns  I  should  have  an  opportunity  immediately  opposite  the  lady. 
oif  comparing.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam ;  did  you 

"Bill/Bir!"  quo' Thomas,  as  he  depo-  speak?" 

sited  before  me  a  long  narrow  scrap  of  **  I  merely  wished  to  know,  sir,  if  you 

paper,  which  purported  to  contain  an  ac-  were  acquainted  with  the  times  and  dis- 

cnrate  account  of  a  week's  proceedings  tances  on  this  line." 

at  Morley's.  "  Cab  at  tlie  door ;  luggage  "  The  times  of  the  E.  C.  R.  no  man 

all  right,  sir."  knoweth— no,  not  the  directors  themselves. 

In  compliance  with  these  hints,  the  shot  The  distances  I  know  something  of,  but 

wu  paid,  and  the  person  of  Mr.  Fred  not  too  much.     Being  indeed  a  foreign- 

Petersproperly  adjusted  within  the  velii-    er" 

cle.    The  horse  shot  off  at  a  rate  per-  "  What !    are   you   not  an   English- 

fectly  miraculous,  considering  he  had  but  man  ?" 

two  legs  and  a  half  to  go  upon  ;  and  the  **  The  next  thing  to  it,  madam,  (this  is 

distance  from  Trafalgar  Square  to  Shore-  always  the  proper '  business'  on  siich  oc- 

diteh  was  accomplished  within  the  allotted  casions,  for  John  Bull  is  really  proud  of 

hilf  hour,  leaving  what  our  people  call  the  relationship  at  heart,  though  he  often 

**a  balance"  of  two  minutes  and  a  half  to  affects  to  be  asliained  of  it  in  public.)  an 

make  dmnee  for  cabman,  procure  ticket,  American." 

dispose  of  luggage,  and  deposit  self  and  Now,  though  Fred  Peters  is  not  the 

■uUer  traps  in  car.     "  Dreadnought"  man  ever  to  deny  his  country,  and  has 

(snch  was  the  encouraging  title  of  our  often  taken  up  the  cudgels  manfully  in 

engine)  had  given  his  last  scream,  the  her  defence,  oven  when  ne  had  to  wage 
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a  double  war — against  her  defamers  and  soon  be  sitting  next  to  a  lady  but  one  step 
his  own  conscience — sUll,  at  that  moment  removed  from  an  acquaintance.     Tho 
an  unaccountable  feeling  took  possession  disclosure  of  coarse  enabled  me  to  intro* 
of  him,  making  him  wish  to  be  of  any  duce  myself  to  the  fair  one.    Several  in-^ 
country  his/ei/ow-traveller  (Query,  Is  this  cidents  of  her  friend's  visit,  equally  fami- 
a  proper  term  to  apply  to  a  lady  ?  I  doubt  liar  to  both,  were  related ;  and  our  con- 
it)  vvouki  prefer.     Narrowly  did  he  watch  versation  soon  became  as  intimate  as  if 
those  brilliant  black  eyes  which  seedied  we  had  known  each  other  for  years, 
to  express  fifty  shades  of  opinion  upon  the  ^^You  may,  perhaps,  have  heard  her 
subject  in  as  many  seconds ;  and  many  speak    of  her  friend,  Miss  Andrews  ? 
and  deep  were  his  mental  objurgations  of  and" — ^here  I  could  distinguish  a  smile — 
the  flickering,  lazy  lamp  that  pretended  *'  she  has  never  yet  had  authority  to  give 
to  illuminate  the  carriage.    His  feelings,  her  any  other  appellation." 
however,  were  soon  relieved.  This  was  said  with  the  greatest  appa- 

"  I  have  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  rent  nonchalance,  but  it  is  a  settled  point 

that  great  country,  and  an  anxious  desire  in  man*s  behef  that  woman  at  thirty  is  as 

to  visit  it    In  truth,  I  have  a  propensity  sure  to  regret  the  necessity  of  being  ad- 

for  travel.    The  continent  is  absolutely  duced  as  a  spinster,  as  she  is  at  double 

worn  out  to  me ;  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  the  age  to  deny  that  any  difficulty  ever 

Holy  Land,  and  have  passed  six  months  existed  in  the  way  of  relieving  herself 

in  India."  from  that  necessity.    Possibly  tlie  Trans- 

"  And  yet,  madam,  with  all  the  variety  atlantic  would  rashly  have  given  Miss  A. 

that  these  scenes  have  presented  to  you,  reason  to  believe  that  she  might  soon 

America  would  furnish  more  novelty  than  have  it  in  her  power  to  grant  the  authority 

any  you  have  mentioned,  not  even  ex-  hitherto  withheld,  but  the  shout  of  a  dozen 

cepting  the  last"  leather-lunged  porters  yelling  the  name 

An  opportunity  was  here  offered,  and  of  the  station  again  interrupted  him. 

promptly  seized,  of  enlarging  upon  the  ''  Guard !   guard !"  shouted  I  from  the 

beauty  aod  grandeur  of  our  scenery,  window,  '^  what  station  ?" 

which  involved  startling  statements  of  '' Royden !"  yelled  the  guard  in  return, 

the  circumference  of  kkes,  length  of  estimating  Mr.  Peters*  distance  at  half  a 

rivers,  heights  of  mountains,  and  depth  mile  at  the  very  least 

of  caves — all  given  with  that  American  **  Then,  Miss  Andrews,  unless  I  have 

warmth  of  color  which  never  errs  on  the  forgotten  the  relative  position  of  Brox- 

side  of  diminution;  and  as  my  confidence  bourne,  it  is  the  station  just  behind,  and 

increased,  lakes,  rivers,  mountains,  cata-  this  train  doesn't  stop  there,  it  appears." 

racts  and  caves  increased  also,  till  they  "  Oh,  dear !  what  shall  I  do,  Mr.  l*eters  ? 

would  have  done  honor  to  fairy  land,  what  sliall  I  do  ?  where  can  I  go  ?  this 

when  I  was  interrupted  by  the  stoppage  is  too  bad  !"  and  the  charmer  gave  vent 

of  the  train.  to  her  feelings  by  the  appropriate  quan- 

"  Is  this  Broxbourne  ?"  tity  of  tears. 

"  No,  madam ;  Waltham."  Had  1  allowed  my  self-possession  to 

*^  Broxbourne  is  my  point  of  destination,  leave  me  for  a  moment,  it  wouhl  only 

I  am  going  to  visit  a  charming  family,  have  rendered   our  awkward    situation 

whom  I  have  not  seen  since  my  last  re-  still  more  awkward.    "  The  sooner  you 

turn   from  the  continent      The  eldest  get  out  the  l)etter,"  said  I,  as  quietly  as 

daughter,  my  schoolmate  and  intimate  possible,  and  suiting  the  action  to  the 

friend,  crossed  the  Atlantic  some  years  word,  I  made  preparation  for  her  removal 

ago,  and  spent  a  year  in  your  country,  by  handing  out  to  the  porter  her  "  incon- 

I  have  often  heard  her  speak  of  Bishop  veniences,"  consisting  of  two  small  bun- 

M ,  whom  you  doubtless  know  by  re-  dies  and  one  large  one,  a  moderately 

putation  at  least  ?"  sized  portmanteau  and  a  something  of 

"  Not  only  by  reputation,  but  person-  pyramidal  shape  tied  up  in  a  cambric 

ally."  handkerchief;  everything,  in  short,  that 

*'  Mise  Carleton — that  was  her  name,  a  lady  could  require,  except  an  umbrelhi. 

then — was  the  guest  of  a  clergyman  in  Now,  this  happened  to  be  the  precise 

New  York — Dr.  Peters."  article  most  wanted  in  our  present  situa- 

Neither  more  nor  less  than  the  govern-  tion.    Fortunately,  I  knew  enough  of 

or !    Little  did  I  think  when  I  started  on  the  English  climate  to  be  provided  with 

my  dreary  way  in  a  strange  land,  un-  an  ample  one.    Knowing,  also,  the  accu- 

knowing  and  unknown,  that  I  Bhonld  so  rate  punctuality  of  English  lailways,  I 
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took  the  piecaation,  before  extending  my  clerk,  and  performed  his  functions  in  a  kind 

gallantry  to  Miss  Andrews,  to  ask  the  of  pulpit,  well  described  by  the  term,  box, 

ffuard  whether  there  would  be  sufficient  did  not  wait  to  be  addressed,  but  directed 

tune  for  me  to  accompany  her  to  the  porter  Bill'  **  to  go  to  Squire  HaskelFs  and 

■tation-house  and  return.  oring  whatever  he  could  get."    This  au- 

"  Plenty  o'  toime,  zur,"  replied  Guard,  thoritativo  order,  backed  by  a  half-crown 

•*  bat  'twould  be  as  well  for  *ee  to  hurry  from  myself,  made  Bill  sufficiently  nim- 

a  bit.*'  '  ble.   Meantime  Miss  Andrews  had  busied 

"  Now,  Mr.  Peters,  is  all  right  ?    Did  herself  with  her  "inconveniences,"  ascer- 

jrtra  hand  out  all  the  five  packages  ?  Hold  taining  the  integrity  of  the  mysterious 

the  umbrella  a  little  more  this  way,  if  cambric-enveloped  object,  (it  proved  to  be 

you  please — so ;"    and  Miss    Andrews  a  mirror,)  turning  the  bundles  carefully 

seemed  to  be  fast  recovering  her  compo-  over,  and  examining  each  in  search  of 

sure.     Were  the  light  step  with  which  damage  by  crush  or  rain;  while  her  pro- 

riie  tripped  along  to  the  station-house  any  tector  had  opened  a  C7'os5-examination  of 

indication  of  her  feelings,  she  must  have  Mr.  Griswold  touching  his  proper  course 

been  in  a  positively  merry  mood.    As  we  of  procedure  to  obtain  vengeance  on  the 

stood  within  the  door,  she  pouring  out  offending    guard.     In    these    agreeable 

thanks  and  making  protestations  of  gra-  amupements  half-an-hour  or  more  was 

titade,  I  gazing  into  her  eyes  with  more  spent,  and  an  old-fashioned  comer  clock 

tenderness    than    a    young    gentleman  droned  out  it.s  dismal  note  of  passing  time. 

■bonld  permit  himself  to  indulge  in  on  Ting !  ting !  ting !  was  solemnly  repeat- 

iny  but  very  extraordinary  occasions,  the  cd  eleven  times,  during  which  we  all 

porter  came  up  touching  his  cap.  maintained  a  profound  silence,  as  if  fol- 

**  Luggage,  sir  ?**  lowing  each  stroke  witli  a  corresponding 

*  Oh,  I'm  going  on  ;  never  mind  me.  mental    enumeration.      Hardly    had    it 

Get  this  lady  a  carriage  for  Broxbonme.  ceased,  wlicn  Bill  announced  his  return. 

Good-bye,  Bliss  Andrews  ;"  and  off  bolted  much  in  the  fashion  of  a  Newfoundland 

Fred  Peters  to  the  platform,  where  ho  dog  after  a  swim,  by  shaking  himself 

had  the  satisfaction  of  just  discerning  the  most  vigorously. 
train,  smoking  away  nearly  a  mile  off,        "Waal,  I  doan't  know,  ma'am,"  said  he, 

lor  it  had  started  just  one  minute  before,  addressing  Miss  Andrews  with  a  broad 

**  Heavens  and  earth !  Fm  left !  liUg-  grin,  prolmbly  intended  for  a  smile.    "  I 

gage  gone !  hat  gone !  Con-found  that  doan't  know  'ow  it  may  suit  yon,  but  I 

ffoard!  HI  break  him  !  Til  write  to  the  never  seed  such  a  naight.    Aye,  but  it 

directors !    Til " and  then  a  few  do  pour." 

■parks  of  gallantry  flashing  back  upon  "  There's  no  use  of  complaining.  Bill. 
me,  I  returned  to  my  fair  associate,  con-  If  you  have  any  coats  or  cloaks  here  we 
gnitulated  myself  on  the  pleasure  of  be-  may  make  the  lady  tolerably  comfortable. 
inff  aWe  to  superintend  her  trans|K)rtation  Is  the  coat h  a  close  one.  Bill  ?" 
tonertemporary  home,  and  protested  that  "Close?  ha  !  ha!  na,  there  beant  no 
tfl  only  had  my  hat,  and  felt  any  socu-  top  to  it  at  all.  It  be  a  hopen  wagon, 
rity  about  my  luggage,  I  should  bo  the  ha  !  ha !  But  I  ha'  got  cofit  and  cloak 
Tery  happiest  fellow  in  the  world.  This  boath  at  ycr  sar\nce,  sir,*'  and  Bill  pro- 
mud,  with  an  air  of  as  much  sentiment  ceeded  to  a  closet  containing  quite  a  col- 
ts conld  reasonably  be  expected  from  a  lection  of  curious  relics. 
man  in  a  box-coat  and  grey  skull-caji,  I  "  What  a  position,  to  bo  sure !"  said 
prepared  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  Miss  A.,  half  aloud,  as  if  just  awakening 
ma  present  position.  to  an  awful  sense  of  its  singularity  ;  "  to 

**tfow,  porter,  get  me  a  carriage  as  come  to  a  friend's  house  that  has  not  seen 

Boon  as  yon  can."  me  for  two  years,  with  a  gentleman  of  a 

•*  Carnage !  wy,  sir,  tliero  beant  so  few  hours  acquaintance,  at  midnight,  in 

much  as  a  caart  within  a  mile."  an  open  farm-cart.  But  really,  Mr.  Peters, 

**  Then  you  must  go  a  mile.    The  lady  I  ought  to  bo  ashamed  to  say  a  word 

can't  wait  here,  you  Icnow."  about  my  own  share  of  the  predicament, 

"  Wy,  noa,  sir,  I  sud  think  not.  There  when  you  exiiibit  such  calm  resigna- 

beant  another  room  to  the  'ouse,  and  tion." 

there  beant  bed  or  aught  but  that  bench ;        "  Ahem  !  Will  you  try  on  this  coat, 

•B  to  carriage,  Measter  (irizzlcd  in  t'  Miss  Andrews  ?"  and  with  most  tailorly 

box  can  tell  'ee  aboot  that."  precision  I  fitted  on  her  the  porter's  coat ; 

**  Master  Grizzled,"  (Griswold  ?)  who  a  blue*grey,  with  red  standing  collar  and 

held  tin  lesponnbile  office  of  station-  cufis,  not  quiu  new,  b^t  toflciently 
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capacious  to  envelope  her  figure  com-  stances,  above   all  in   other  company, 

pletely.  would   have   been  promptly  denounced 

*'  Now,  sir,  here  be  cloak,"  said  Bill,  as  a  nuisance, 

producing  a  venerable  tartan  plaid,  which  "  There's  the  house !"  suddenly  cried 

was  adjusted  by  means  of  a  ponderous  Miss  Andrews,  who  had  been  closely 

brass  chain  and  hook,  supportea  at  either  scanning  each  dwelling,  as  we   jolted 

end  by  a  particularly  fierce  looking  phy-  through  the  main  avenue  of  Broxboume. 

siognomy  of  England's  majestic  lion ;  a  Accordingly  Bill  was  ordered  to  "  bring 

fashionable  ornament  of  the  last  century,  up"  at  the  designated  dwelling  and  in- 

"  Come,  Bill,  is  all  ready  ?"  structed  as  to  the  requisite  amount  of 

"  All  raight,  sir,"  repliea  Bill,  speaking  noise  to  be  made  at  the  door  thereof.    A 

as  if  convinced  that  he  had  never  been  rapid  application  of    his  knuckles  and 

surrounded  with  such  a  concatenation  heels,  administered  with  satisfactory  vig- 

of  circumstances  all  as  wrong  as  possi-  or  and  accompanied  with  some  rather 

ble ;  ^'  but  if  I  ad  ma  way,  sir,  I'd  ave  it  unceremonious    remarks,  brought    out 

further  from  midnight,  a  springier  two  to  from  the  window  a  night-cap  wiQi  an  old 

cart,  and  a  drop  or  so  less  rain.   Wy  ifs  withered  face  inside  of  it  ana  a  very  shrill 

enough  to  draawn  one's  sperits.    Stop  a  and  shrewish  voice  inside  of  that, 

bit  till  I  get  a  bench  loike,  as  t'  lass  maun  '^  Noo  then,  lad,  who  sent  'ee  here  to 

claumb  summut  o'  two  stories  to  top  o'  knock  my  door  in  ?    Go  away  or  I'll 

cart."  scritch  murder.'* 

"  That's  right,  my  man,"  said  I,  warm-  Bill  dei^ed  not  to  reply  till  he  had 

ing  gradually  into  making  the  best  of  a  finished    the    stave  he  was  whistling, 

bad  bargain ;  and  by  dint  of  some  mus-  After  a  scientific  twirl  at  the  close  he 

cular  exertion  and  kind  encouragement  suddenly  broke  forth  :  "  It's  all  raight, 

added  to  the  help  of  the  bench,  I  was  en-  Mrs.  Carlton — it's  we — and  a  vera  oon- 

abled  to  get  the  lady  as  comfortably  set-  pleasant  toime  we's  had  of  it." 

tied  as  a  wet  seat  of  scanty  dimensions  for  "  Get  out !"  interrupted  night-cap,  '<  a 

two  with  three  occupants  would  allow,  pratty  time  o'  night  to  raise  such  a  row. 

Fairly  under  way  then  at  half  past  eleven,  Now  young  man,  I  tell  you  you'd  better 

our  company  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  mak-  go  away  quietly. " 

ing  the  quiet  village  of  Broxboume  at  an  ''It's  all  right,"  said  I,  adopting  Bill's 

hour  that  would  "  astonish  the  natives."  phrase,  "  and  I'll  explain  it  in  a  minute, 

Bill,  as  he  could  neither  participate  in  the  Mrs.  Carlton." 

conversation  that  w^ent  on  briskly  under  "  That's  not  my  name,"  rejoined  the 

the  umbrella,  (for  though  the  lady  had  an-  termagant. 

nounced  herself  as  Ml  Miss  Andrews  "Oh,  it's  the  house  in  the  next  street!" 

it  must  not  be  understood  that  she  was  exclaimed  Miss  Andrews,  as  the  true 

of  a  taciturn  disposition,)  nor  even  over-  state  of  the  case  flashed  upon  her. 

hear  it,  indulged  in  an  alternation  of  vo-  "  No,  this  isn't  the  house  in  the  next 

cal  and  instrumental  music,  if  the  dis-  street!"  vociferated  the  venerable  lady — 

tinction  may  be  drawn  between  a  whistle  an  assertion  that  none  of  us  felt  able  to 

and  a  hum.    I  received  with  becoming  contradict — and  forthwith  the    window 

modesty  sundry  compliments  on  the  pro-  was  slammed  down  excitedly, 

verbial  gallantry  of  American  gentlemen;  "Try  the  next  street,  Mr.  Peters;  I 

and  the  lady  acknowledged  equally  ac-  am  sure  we  shall  not  make  such  another 

ceptable  personal  encomiums  with  ima-  unpleasant  mistake." 

ginable   but  invisible  blushes,  and   an-  So  Bill,  after  fully  explaining  that  if 

dible  titters.    The  lights  of   the  town  we  did  not  succeed  in  finding  &e  place, 

were  at  length  seen,  when  a  very  serious  tlie  Black  Bull  was  a  capital  inn  open  at 

question  arose  as  to  the  ability  of  Miss  all  hours,  drove  into  the  next  street  and 

A.  to  recollect  the  locality  of  her  friend's  drew  up  to  a  house  the  very  du[^icate  of 

residence,  after  three  years'  absence,  the  the  former. 

unlikelihood  of  which  was  increased  by  I  was  determined  to  apply  myself  this 
a  distinct  remembrance  of  an  unusual  time.  A  respectable  knock  was  immedi- 
similarity  between  the  two  principal  ately  answered  by  the  appearance  of  an 
streets  and  a  general  uniformity  in  the  ancient  and  jolly,  but  for  the  time  solemn, 
style  of  architecture.  But  I  had  now  looking  gentleman, 
arrived  at  tlie  state  when  one  positively  '*  Has  Miss  Andrews  arrived  here,  sir?*' 
enjoys  difficulties,  and  having  quite  for-  "  No,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  has 
gotten  my  luggage  and  hat,  was  pre-  not,"  and  the  tremulous  tones  of  the  re- 
pared  to  relish  what  under  other  circom-  ply  indicated  an  anxiety  which  pleased 
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me  miglitily.    "  She  was  expected  two  you  none  the  worse  for  your  drenching 

hcran  w),  but  where  she  is  God  only  and  jolting.     Good  nights- 
knows.'^ 

«  Perhape  I  can  relieve  your  feelings,  '  ^^^^7®  '*  T'  '""'^'S-^'-  u-     . » 

«,"  said  r»teppin§  back  tb  the  cart  and  ^^^^^  ^'^'"^^^^  ^"^  °^  "«^»°8- 

banding  out  the  lady.  I  felt  that  the  farce  was  over,  and 

_  A  tbiiee  years'  alisence  had  somewhat  thanked  my  stars  (which  were  just  be- 

dimined  the  M  gentleman's  recollection  ginning  to  twinkle  again)  that  the  clerk 

of  his  anticipate  guest.    She,  nothing  of  the  weather  had  reached  the  same 

dranted,  gave  him  a  hearty  English  we^  conclusion.    My  only  thoughts  now  were 

,  and,  still  hanging  upon  my  arm,  of  a  place  of  rest.     Bill  directed  me  to 

ed  her  way  to  the  parlor.     There  the  Black  Bull,  no  ffreat  distance,  fortu- 

a  scene  which  could  not  have  been  nately,  and  was  made  happy  with  half  a 

better  if  ]Mne-arrangod.    Mrs.  C.  and  her  sovereign.       Most    reluctantly   did  the 

two  interesting  daughters  sitting  in    a  landlord  crawl  from  his  warm  sheets, 

flood  of  tears,  and  looking  prepared  to  re-  most  lazily  did  he  unbar  the  ponderous 

fnae  all  consolation.     The  matron  and  door,  and  most  peremptorily  did  hedis- 

dtmaele  so  arranged  their  sobs  as  to  come  claim  any  such  creduhty  as  would  allow 

down  altogether  at  everv  third  one  with  him  to  believe  that  an  individual  arriving 

overwhelming  power,  while  the  old  gen-  at  his  hostelry  after  midnight  with  a  skulN 

tlenian,  with  his  lowering   brows  and  cap  and  without  luggage,  could  have  the 

twinkling  eyes,  filled  up  a  dark  and  ef-  slightest  affinity  with  the  general  idea  of 

fcctive  background.  a  gentleman.     He  was  positive,  (and 

^  Allow  roe,  madam,  to  present  you  the  what  Englishman  ever  was  not?)  that 

object  of  your  solicitude,"  said  I,  with  a  his  judgments  of  character  were  always 

vain  effi>rt  to  suppress  a  smile.     "  Oh,  correct,  and  in  this  case  categorically  en- 

CSarissa !"    **  Wnere  have  you   been  ?"  forced  his  opinion  l)y  demanding  three 

"  What  has  happened  to  you  ?"  and  while  shillings  in  advance  for  the  guesrs  lodg- 

sneh  exclamations  were  profusely  pour-  ing,  &^.,  adding  a  solemn  prediction  that 

ed  out,  not  nnmingled  with  those  indica-  if  ParUament  did  not  put  a  stop  to  those 

tioDfl  of  afiection  which  the  fairer  por-  infernal  railways,  every  county  in  the 

tionofhomanity  much  delight  in,  I  entered  kingdom  would  be  robbed  by  London 

into  a  brief  and  conclusive  explanation  graduates,  honesty  and  virtue  would  be 

with  the  Yenerable  host.    My  success  found  only  in  the  dictionary,  and  post 

ma  mifficiently  indicated  by  the  hearty  horses  and  coaches  exiled  to  heatiien 

laugh  of  the  ancient,  who,  approaching  countries.    He  proceeded,  while  drawing 

hie  fiiir  guest  burst  forth :  a  stoup  of  ale,  destined  to  refresh  my  in- 

**  Clany,  is  that  the  latest  continental  ner  man,  to  render  thanks  that  his  en- 

tiavelling  costume  7  or  are  you  just  en-  trance  upon  the  stage  of  life  had  occur- 

tered  for  the  India  service,  with  the  scar-  red  at  so  remote  a  period  as  to  admit  of 

let  coUar  and  ci^s  7     Come,  I've  exam-  a  hope  that  his  exit  would  take  place  be- 

ined  Mr.  Peters,  but  you  have  to  be  fore  the  fulfillment  of  liis  prophetic  decla- 

Qpeationed  yet,  so  get  your  story  ready,  rations. 

Wiiat  a  frigid  you  gave  me !    1  drove  to  I  left  this  Jeremiah  to  his  gloomy  fore- 

the  station,  could  find  nothing  of  you,  bodings  and,  closing  my  door  upon  him, 

came  back  in  despair,  and  have  been  ever  was  soon  ia^^t  in  sleep.    But  my  excited 

ance  inventing  all  sorts  of  possible  and  brain  seemed  bent  on  revenge  for  having 

impossible  mi^akes  and  delays  to  quiet  been  so  long  dishonored  by  the  little  grey 

Madame  Niobe  there."  skull-cap,  and  kept  its  proprietor    run- 

"By  the  by,  Mr.    Peters,   have  my  ning  throagh   the    most    embarrassing 

bandies  been  brought  from  the  chaise  ?"  predicaments  in  aid  of  ladies  fair,  and  per- 

aaked  Miss  Andrews,  handing  over  the  forming  the  most  astounding  feats  in  the 

eoat  and  cloak,  and  throwing  in  a  smile  imaginary  recovery  of  his  lost  hat 

that  I  thought  it  prudent  to  forget,  but  to  It  was  not  till  a  very  advanced  hour 

this  day  it  will  present  itself  as  a  stand-  next  morning  that  Fred  Peters  awoke  to 

•rd  for  all  similar  dental  disclosures.  swallow  a  hasty  breakfieuit,  pay  his  re- 

'*They  are' all  raight,' as  our  John  says,  spects  at  the  Carletons,  and  resume  his 

and  yon  will  aUow  me  to  bid  you  good  journey  on  the  E.  C.  R.,  having  learned 

vifjbtt  with  thanks  many  for  the  pleasure  something  and  lost  something. 

or  this   night's  adventures,  and  hopes  Reader !  ho  is  still  the  rover  he  was, 

fervent  that  the  morning  will  find  and  the  lady  is  still  "  Miss  Andrews." 
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The  elements  of  human  happiness  are  spised,  scorned,  pitied»  to  be  loved  than 

few,  simple,  and  universal.     We  have  to  be  hated,  to  have  friends,  than  to  be 

bodily  needs  and  spiritual  longings  in  the  friendless,  to  have  a  good  conscience  than 

gratification  of  which  all  enjoyment  con-  to  live  conscious  of  wrong-doing,  to  be 

sists.     We  want  the  means  of  satisfying  all,  in  short,  that  we  all  would  be  than 

animal  passions  and  desires,  opportuni-  to  be  what  we  would  not 
ties  for  indulging  our  soul's  sentiments.        The  pictures  of  the  means  of  happi- 

friendly     companionship,     intercourse,  ness  present  themselves  to  be  sure  under 

thought,  a  calm  conscience,  the  attain-  as  many  different  forms  as  there  are  indi- 

ment  of  our  wishes  or  ambitions.    Every  viduals ;   one  wants  this  farm,  another 

man  has  more  of  what  he  is,  in  common  that,  another's  heart  is  set  upon  a  house, 

with  all  others,  than  of  what  is  peculiar  a  horse,  or  merely  a  new  Leary ;  one 

to  himself.  Take  us  generally,  as  a  race,  wishes  to  rise  in  politics,  another  in  let- 

and  we  have  settled  it  by  the  common  ters,  another  more  humble  looks  to  estab- 

consent  of  all  generations  that  riches — a  lish  himself  in  a  home ;  and  so  with  the 

command  over  the  material  earth  and  its  weaker  sex,  it  is  not  the  same  shawl 

Products — is  the  first  great  element  of  pleases  all,  nor  the  same  style  of  bonnet, 

appiness.    For  this  we  strive  daily  and  yet  with  all  men  and  all  women  taken 

niebtly;  for  this  we  peril  health,  risk  together  the  tendency  of  opinion  is  nnan- 

liie,  sacrifice  self-respect ;  the  auri  sacra  imous  in  a  certain  direction.    The  ele- 

fames  is  the  first  appetite  of  mankind,  ments  of  happiness  are  agreed  upon,  few. 

All  the  maxims  of  pnilosophy  or  the  pre-  and  simple,  and  the  motives  they  give 

cepts  of  religion  cannot  eradicate  it  The  rise  to  equally  so. 
reason  is  that  it  so  plain  to  the  human        Whatever  difiiculties  the  study  of  hu- 

reason  that  riches,  or  the  ability  to  defy  man  nature  'presents,  whatever  Strang 

poverty,  is  a  means  of  happiness,  that  not  developments  it  exhibits,  there  is  in  this 

to  believe  so  is  to  disbelieve  our  senses,  aspect,  no  difiiculty  in  penetrating  and 

Next  to  wealth  perhaps  we  love  power  reading  through  it  as  if  it  were  transpa- 

and  place — but  why  need  we  enumerate  rent.    Grod  has  made  of  one  flesh  all  the 

these  things  ?    Are  not  these  truths  all  nations  of  the  earth,  and  however  much 

written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  it  galls  our  pride  to  think  so,  we  are  of 

the  world's  history  ?    Do  we  not  find  in  the  same  blood  with  the  poor  Fuegian ; 

our  own  hearts,  when  we  look  deepest  the  proudest  senator  may  be  in  Heaven's 

into  them,  that  what  we  regard  as  the  eye    only  even  with  the  Dyak   chief 

things  that  would  go  to  make  up  a  sum  whose  hut  is  hung  with  the  skulls  by 

of  happiness — those  that  enter  into  the  which  his  greatness  is  ^koned,  and  the 

realization  of  our  ideal,  are  nothing  more  Brummel  of  Broadway  may  be  no  more 

nor  other  than  those  same  old  bubbles  exquisitely  clad  than  the  cannibal  dandy 

that  misers  have  toiled  for,  kings  and  of  Feejee.    We  all  tend  one  way ;  the 

generals  braved    death  for,  artists  and  human  heart  is  the  same  in  all  countries 

poets  wasted  life  for,  and  lovers  gone  and  ages.    As  in  a  fertile  meadow  that 

crazy  for  ?   We  may  speculate,  and  mys-  lies  under  the  warm  sun  in  the  early 

tify,  and  transcenderdalize  ourselves,  as  spring,  millions  of  spears  of  grass  shoot 

much  as  we  please,  but  when  we  come,  up,  there  is  no  two  alike,  no  two  bent 

to  the  very  essence,  we  are  but  plain  men  the  same  way  or  surrounded  by  exactly 

and  women  after  all — very  much  alike  in  the  same  influences,  but  all  are  growing 

all  essential  particulars,  agreeing  on  all  upward,  so  it  is  with  living  men  and 

(questions  that  influence  our  actions,  hav-  women.    The  great  burdens  of  life  press 

ing  the  same  general  notions  of  the  earth  more  or  less  heavily  on  all.     We  nave 

and  of  our  own  souls,  believing  that  similar  cares,  hopes,  desires.    The  same 

choice  delicacies  are  pleasant  to  the  pal-  likeness  prevails  in  our  minds  as  in  our 

ate,  fine  linen  to  the  back,  that  it  is  bet-  bodies,  and  the  motive  powers  of  one 

ter  to  ride  than  to  walk,  to  live  without  are  as  easily  recognized  as  those  of  the 

labor  than  to  depend  upon  it,  to  be  rich,  other.    Desire  for  wealth,  for  power,  for 

great,  powerful,  respected,  feared,  rever-  fame,  for  a  city  life,  for  a  country  life — 

enced,  than  to  be  poor,  little,  weak,  de-  who  shall  classify  ail  the  shades  of  mo- 
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tive  ?  It  were  as  easy  to  describe  indi-  out  all  those  vulgar  wants  and  wishes 
vidua!  limbs.  Yet  there  is  a  general  re-  which  as  an  animal  requiring  food,  rai- 
wemNancep  and  a  general  disposition  to  ment,  shelter,  and  the  society  of  his  kind, 
look  for  happiness  to  objects  which  may  he  ought  to  have,  (albeit  he  is  **  the  para- 
be  enumerated  almost  on  one's  fingers.  gon  of  animals,")  and  must  be  prepared  to 

This  general  and  physical  psychologi-  rough  it  through  the  world  and  to  give  a 

ea]  likeness  is  also  universally  ilfioumanc^  large  share  of  his  time  and  attention  to 

recognized  by  high  and  low,  rich  and  looking  after  his  physical  necessities  and 

mor>  all  qualities  and  conditions  of  men.  his  plam  worldly  interests. 

We  all  know  that  we  require  food,  rai-  The  greatest  genius  that  ever  lived,  ate, 

ment,  shelter;   we  all    know  that  we  drank,  lived  with  his  wife,  worked,  made 

have  likings  and  dislikings,  that  we  love  money,  and  spent  it  like  other  men. 

Toy  much  the  same  things  in  essence,  Doubtless  a  large  share  of  his  time  and 

however  much  we  may   differ  in   the  talk  was  occupied    bv  these  matters; 

Beans  we  take  to  obtain  them,  however  doubtless  he  that  could  make  his  Fal- 

mnch  we  may  deceive  ourselves,  and  staff  speak  so  musically  and  humorously 

iuicv  we  are  striving  for   one  object  of   the  virtues  of  "  your  good  sherris 

while  our  hearts  aim  at  another ;  there  sack,"  had  quaffed  many  a  cup  in  his 

iiy  in  short,  a  universal  consent  among  own  proper  person.     Doubtless,  ere  the 

all  mankind  in  relation  to  the  few  main  heyday  in  his  blood  was  tame,  he  had 

pnrposes  that  move  us  most  deeply ;  in  "  kissed  the  keeper's  daughter,"  as  well 

other  words,  there  exists  all  the  world  as  stolen  his  deer.    The  age  und  place 

over,  and  always  has,  in  all  the  strange  permitted  more  license  than  our  new  Eng- 

phases  the  race  has  gone  through,  some  land  does  now.    Or  if  he  fell  into  none 

tests  by  which  men  have  judged  and  de-  of  these  errors  of  youth,  it  must  have 

dded  upon  what  is  sane  and  insane,  rea-  been  because  he  had  always  more  than 

■onable  or  unreasonable,  in  relation  to  ordinary  control  of  himself,  and  could 

their  motives  and  actions  ;   and  these  resist  temptation  with  more  than  ordinarv 

teats  in  all  the  wiser  and  more  civilized  firmness.    For,  that  good  living,  and  all 

funilies,  have  been  applied  in  so  nearly  the  bodily  pleasures  of  life,  would  have 

the  same  way  that  we  may  regard  men's  been  real  temptations  to  him,  there  can 

Cjiiaions  concerning  what  they  mostly  be  no  question.    And  yet  was  there  ever 

hvefor»  and  are  impelled  by,  as  much  a  purer  soul  than  his,  into  whose  calm 

the  same  in  all  times  and  conditions,  and  depth  there  floated  such  living  images  of 

consider  it  a  fixed  fact  that  there  is  such  beauty,  mode.sty  and  goodness  as  Miran- 

a&  attribute  of  humanity  as  da,  Ophelia,  Desdemona?     Was  there 

Common  Sense.  ever  a  mind  more    busied   with    deep 

Now  the  possession  of  and  general  searching  thoughts  and  subtle  wisdom 

acting  or  endeavoring  to  act  in  accord-  than  his  who  produced  Hamlet,  Romeo, 

ance  with  the  decisions  of  this  common  and  Macbeth  ?    Or  more  capable  of  reso- 

aense  must  ever  lie  at  the  root  of  ail  that  lute  reasoning,  the  craft  of  law,  and  poli- 

\»  excellent  in  character  or  achievement,  tics,  than  that  which  gave  us  Wolsey, 

lliat   is,  a   man,  whatever    he  is    or  Antony,  Ulysses  ?     God  forbid  that  we 

achieves,  must  in  the  first  place  be   a  should  hold  him  up  as  an  example  of 

bein^  of  like  passions  with  the  generality  moral  perfection.    That  he  was  but  after 

of  his  kind,  susceptible  to  common  am-  all  an  erring  man  may  he  readily  admitted, 

nai  wants,  desires,  impulses  and  infiu-  and  yet  we  do  believe  that  the  substratum 

eaces;  he  must   have  the  same  eyes,  of  sound  a/mmo;i  5£7is«,  the  experience  of 

"hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affec-  actual  life  and  mere  every  day  notions, 

tiODs;  he  must  be  fed  by  the  same  food,  which  he  everywhere  exhibits,  was  in 

hnrt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  him  no  peculiar  imperfection,  but  only  a 

the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  healthy  condition.     It  may  be  necessary 

Beans,  warmed  by  the  same  summer  and  now  to  publish  family  editions  of  his 

cooled  by  the  same  winter;  if  you  prick  works,  but,  for  all  that,  we  believe  that 

him  he  must  bleed,  if  you  tickle  him  he  there  are  few  living  at  this  present  time 

nUBt  laugh,  ifyou  poison  him  he  must  die."  worthy  to  cast  a  stone  at  him  as  a  greater 

He  must  be  in  brief,  neither  a  lunatic  nor  sinner  against  purity ;  and  still  more,  we 

a  fool ;  neither  altogether  gross  and  brut-  have  no  doubt  it  is  this  grossness  of 

iah  nor  yet  an  angel,  not  wholly  thinking  common  life  manifested  in  all  his  plays 

of  his  appetites  and  instincts  but  possess-  which  has  more  than  any  otlier  qualitv 

log  thoDv  iu  short  he  must  not  be  with-  made  them  survive,  and  yet  exert  such 
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power  over  the  hearts  of  the  people,  gentle  Romeo*8  manner,  and  few  damsels 
His  thoughts  are  like  those  curious  pio  it  may  he  without  sin  suspected,  who 
tures  in  which  any  one  may  see  the  de-  meet  the  embraces  of  their  young  hus- 
sign  and  drawing  and  coloring  broadly  bands  with  an  affection  as  unchangeable 
laid  on  in  great  effective  masses,  but  and  truly  bride-like  as  Juliefs. 
which  a  closer  examination  shows  to  be  If  we  recall  the  glorious  procession  of 
wholly  made  of  the  rarest  mosaic,  gems,  lovers  and  ladies  that  walk  through 
and  precious  stones  of  all  lustres^  fayed  those  bright  pages,  we  shall  remember 
together  with  infinite  art;  or  rather  like  that  it  is  equally  true  of  them  all,  that 
those  choruses  of  Handel's,  where  then  n-  whatever  phases  their  love  appears  un- 
taught ear  only  loMXtB  the  wide  rolling  der,  whatever  peculiarities  of  character 
volumes  of  sound,  while  the  musician  is  they  may  have,  they  are  all  alike  in  this, 
listening  to  the  different  voices  winding  that  they  live,  move,  and  have  their 
in  and  out,  striving  and  contending  with  being,  in  the  same  simple  passions,  hopes, 
fiery  vehemence  to  excel  each  other  in  fears,  motives  that  we  recognize  in  our- 
emotion.  selves.  They  are  not  automatons,  male 
Was  there  ever  a  more  perfect  picture  and  female  Frankenstein s,  made  by  art 
of  guileless,  natural,  ardent  love,  than  is  to  seem  like  men  and  women ;  they  are 
painted  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  ?  Two  not  like  the  men  and  women  of  Kotze- 
young  hearts  so  loving  and  so  like  to  hue,  and  those  of  that  school,  who  are 
each  other  (by  an  instinct  of  Shakspeare's  tortured  to  death  from  motives  which 
healthy  soul  all  his  lovers  and  heroines  while  we  acknowledge  sufficient  to  pro- 
are  counterparts)  that  if  either  had  not  duce  such  effects,  we  feel  that  we  could 
met  the  other  they  could  never  have  not  be  so  moved  by  ourselves ;  they  do 
loved,  and  having  met  they  cannot  be  not  oblige  us  to  go  upon  another  plane 
parted ;  both  so  passionate  and  so  child-  and  assume  as  existing  a  sense  which  is 
like,  so  quick  and  yet  so  deep  and  tender  not  common,  to  conceive  the  sun  rising  out 
— what  lovers  there  may  be  in  the  Italian  of  the  West,  and  men  and  women  dying 
poets  we  know  only  by  hearsay,  but  to  save  not  a  real  honor,  but  one  of 
doubt  if  there  be  any  like  this  unmatched  which  they  as  well  as  we  cannot  but  all 
pair  anywhere  but  in  Verona  Their  the  while  see  the  folly  of  obeying ;  they 
minds  are  ail  refinement ;  their  talk  is  take  us  where  we  are,  and  come  home  at 
all  poetry ;  they  are  as  delicate  as  can  once  to  our  '*  businesses  and  bosoms  ;*' 
be,  yet  not  fradle  ;  their  lives  are  all  the  pure-minded  among  them  are  as  pure 
passion;  and  still  they  are  actually  alive,  as  it  they  were  "  enskyed  and  sainted,'* 
and  the  main  motives  which  impel  them  yet  their  purity  is  not  a  sentiment,  a  con- 
the  roughest  mind  that  ever  drank  the  dition  put  on  and  worn  like  a  garment, 
music  of  their  vows  in  the  pit  or  gallery  to  conceal  deformity  ;  their  modesty  is 
of  the  theatre  can  feel  the  truth  of,  if  not  not  prudery,  it  is  not  like  much  of  our  so- 
understand,  and  feeling  that,  is  more  called  in  these  refined  times,  an  off^ensive 
likely  to  understand  than  he  would  be  modesty,  nor  even  a  defensive  one  ;  it  is 
where  no  touch  of  nature  moved  him.  a  celestial  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
They  are,  after  all,  common  sense  lovers ;  soul,  invisible,  and  impalpable,  yet  that 
they  long  to  be  married ;  they  talk  to  cannot  be  blown  away;  like  the  foam  at 
each  other  in  a  plain  unmistakeable  Ian-  the  foot  of  a  waterfall,  if  you  strike  it  it  is 
guage ;  their  feelings  appeal  to  universal  is  not  injured,  look  !  it  trembles  there  as 
nature ;  they  do  not  stop  to  sentimental-  pure  and  whole  as  it  was  before.  The 
ize  over  the  matter ;  they  have  actual  gross  and  vulgar  that  move  among  them 
purposes,  and  these  tend  the  same  way  do  not  soil  them  ;  they  are  just  such  rude 
that  they  should  do  and  must  in  all  true  men  and  women  as  the  world  is  full  of ; 
lovers.  The  only  difference  is  that  they  and  the  villains,  their  villainy  is  not  con- 
are  all  delicacy,  tenderness  and  poetry ;  tagious,  and  they  no  more  nor  even  so 
their  souls  are  finer,  their  hearts  purer  much  contaminate  the  virtuous  they  ap- 
than  ours ;  but  still  they  are  real  souls  pear  with,  as  does  the  smirking  scoundrel 
and  hearts.  There  is  none  so  stockish  dandy  whom  mamma  tells  her  daughters 
but  a  pure  passion  will  wake  in  him  some  to  beware  of,  or  the  mean  grovelling 
touch  of  poetry,  and  there  is  no  lady  thriver  whonf  she  does  not  tell  them  to 
worth  loving  that  does  not  wish  to  be  beware  of,  at  an  evening  party  make  le- 
joined  to  her  lover  in  actual  wedlock;  prous  the  white  souls  of  those  daughters, 
yet  there  are  few  of  us  whom  love  or  They  are  possible  and  actual  gross  men 
any  passion  could  teach  to  discourse  in  and  villains ;  some  almost  unconscions 
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of  their  own  deformity,  others  with  the  broad  and  deep  drawn  touches  of  natu- 
perception  of  parity  and  truth  not  quite  lal  character  that  make  the  whole  world 
gone,  bat  dulled  and  dimmed,  as  it  must  ready  to  acknowledge  them  as  their  kin. 
be  with  all  mere  beasts  or  rogues.  They  There  is  not,  for  example,  a  rough  sailor, 
do  not  sin  like  our  sensualists  and  scamps  of  average  perception,  whose  life  iias  been 
in  modern  novels,  from  the  best  of  mo-  all  made  up  of  long  cruises  and  short 
lives,  nor  with  such  an  oppressive  con-  debauches,  but  who  can  understand,  in 
acioosness  of  their  sins  as  is  intended  to  the  main,  the  passion  of  Hamlet;  you 
make  us  feel  for  and  pity  them.  They  ask  him  why  Hamlet  does  not  marry 
have  none  of  that  high-souled  French  en-  Ophelia  and  he  would  say,  "  Because  he 
thosiasm  that  loves  to  leap  into  the  is  so  soTry  on  account  of  his  father's 
Seine,  and  is  never  so  right  as  when  it  is  murder  he  can't  love  the  gal ;"  true,  if 
mostwrong-— an  enthusiasm  about  as  real  you  ask  him  whether  he  himself  would 
and  manly  as  that  maudlin  grief  display-  have  done  so,  he  would  be  very  likely  to 
ed  by  Mr.  Richard  SwivelTer,  when  he  say,  "No,  blast  his  eyes ;  he  would  have 
clings  to  the  lamp-posts  and  determines  anybody  half  as  pretty  as  that  actress;'* 
to  be  a  **  miserable  orphan" — none  of  that  — and  his  analysis  of  the  character  would 
incongruoasmingling  of  character  which,  be  quite  as  profound,  though  expressed 
though  so  often  painted,  never  existed,  in  fewer  words,  than  has  been  given  by 
by  which  the  leaiden  dross  of  rascality  many  great  critics.  He  would  under- 
and  the  steel  of  true  manliness  are  fused  stand  the  character  as  far  as  he  was  up 
tpgetherinonemould,  so  that  the  casting  to  it;  how  could  he  or  the  critics  do 
is  at  once  the  most  ruthless  and  reckless  more  ?  and  yet  Hamlet  is  a  play  stuffed 
spoiler,  and  the  most  exalted  and  tender-  with  genius  and  the  most  subtle  reflec- 
hearted  gentleman.  Even  Macbeth,  who  tion,  and  surely  there  never  was  a  more 
was  paltered  with  by  fiends,  and  his  in-  perfect  gentleman  than  the  Prince,  or  a 
firm  purpose  all  the  way  strengthened  by  more  exquisite  lady  than  Ophelia.  Shall 
the  wife  he  loved ;  even  he,  whose  spirit  we  not  suppose  that  some  faint  rays  of 
was  so  clear,  and  thought  **  so  brain-  that  real  gentlemanliness  and  true  deli- 
sickly  of  things"  at  the  first,  becomes  cacy  penetrate  even  through  the  sailor's 
turbid  and  muddy  after  he  has  *'  filed  his  ignorance,  and  the  critic's  conceit  ?  Why, 
mind;**  and  he  shows  not  that  cream-  there  are  faces  and  airs  whose  purify- 
&ced  disposition  to  love  virtue  and  puri-  ing  influence  is  felt  even  in  the  crowd- 
ty  which  our  novel  villains  betray  so  ed  way,  as  there  are  also  those  that  ez- 
mnch  of  while  they  are  plotting  hideous  hale  an  aroma  of  voluptuousness  !  The 
crimes,  but  a  resolute  determination  to  only  path  to  true  refinement  is  through 
stifle  all  thought ;  he  does  not  amuse  his  nature,  and  here,  where  nature  is  mirror- 
Jeisnre  by  probing  and  scarifying  the  ed  and  yet  excelled,  (for  no  complete  Per- 
wounds  he  has  inflicted  upon  his  con-  dita,  Jessica,  Juliet,  or  Ophelia,  ever  was 
Bcience,  but  he  endeavors  to  tear  out  his  found  out  yet  in  the  world,)  we  are  in 
conscience  altogether ;  his  dreadful  re-  this  path ;  whenever  we  go  away  from 
^etsare  not  sentimental  musings,  which  nature  we  have  mere  fancy  to  build  up- 
it  is  his  habit  to  indulge  in,  but  hot  tears,  on;  we  may  construct  curious  and  in- 
wrung  from  him,  in  spite  of  all  his  reso-  congruous  combinations  of  qualities,  but 
lution;  he  goes  foundering  on  like  a  stout  they  will  not  be  men  and  women;  we 
ahip  whose  pilot  is  determined  to  wreck  may  write  a  novel,  for  example,  on  the 
her,  and  cares  not  to  turn  his  eye  towards  principle  that  a  man  shall  love  his  wife 
the  safe  channel  he  has  willfully  neglect-  so  well  he  shall  desire  to  have  her  un- 
ed  to  keep.  faithful  to  him,  that  she  may  be  happier, 
In  fine,  whether  gross,  vulgar,  crimi-  but  it  will  not  make  it  so;  we  may  "  ar- 
nai,  or  pure  and  virtuous,  Shakspeare's  gufy,"  for  the  sake  of  **  argufying,"  may 
chsracters  are  all  sane  men  and  women ;  bring  out  all  our  metaphysics  in  our 
their  motives  and  actions  arc  such  as  we  characters,  make  them  as  witty  or  wise 
can  at  once  comprehend,  and  which  as  we  please,  or  represent  them  as  acting 
seem  at  once  not  irrational.  They  under  the  most  ingenious  complications 
speak  a  language  that  is  universal;  they  of  good  and  bad — all  will  not  do — we 
love  and  bate  as  we  do  ;  they  sin  as  we  shall  never  draw  actual  characters,  only 
do ;  they  have  the  same  cares,  affections,  in  so  far  as  we  follow  a  natural  ideal ; 
niefo,  ambitions,  desires,  hopes,  that  we  shall  make  no  progress  in  the  heart 
keep  all  the  world  in  a  fever.  In  all  work  especially,  shall  never  paint  great- 
their  fofiDS  they  have,  at  the  root,  those  er  virtue  of  any  sort  than  exists,  except 
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by  80  painting  it  that  it  shall  he  really  and  good  strike  through  and  inter-pene 

virtue.  trate  other  minds  as  soon  as  they  an 

And  to  do  that,  how  can  we  help  fol-  brought  in  contact.    And  it  is  as  true  o 

lowing  common  sense  ?     For  common  them  separately  as  combined,  that  tht 

sense  presides  over  us  like  the  sense  of  element  of  common  sense   must  fonr. 

moral  accountability  ;  we  cannot  escape  the  basis  of  their  substance;  that  is,  they 

it.     If  we  will  it  away,  as  perhaps  we  are  great  and  good,  just  in  proportion  as 

may  do,  we  will  ourselves  into  madness,  they  unite,  like    opposite    electricities, 

We  undo  ourselves  just  in  so  far  as  we  with  all  sane  minds,  the  moment  the  two 

disregard  it.    And  with  our  utmost  ef-  are  brought  together,  as  a  mathematical 

forts  short  of  insanity  we  cannot  shake  truth  does,  for  example,  the  instant  it  ia 

it  olT;  we  must  eat  or  we  die;  we  can-  evolved.    Mental  wealth  consists  not  in 

not  walk  on  our  heads,  and  think  with  mysteriously  refined  and  laborious  think- 

our  soles  instead  of  our  souls ;  we  can-  ing,  but  in  the  multitude  and  vividness  oi 

not  make  our  organs  and  senses  as  obe-  common  ideas,  such  as  every  one  can 

dient  as  Petruchio  makes  his  super-dain-  understand  at  least  the  broad  outlines  of. 

ty  Kate's ;    we  cannot  make    it  what  And  so  of  goodness.     We  have  also* 

o'clock  we  say  it  is ;  the  round  sun  will  in  the  case  supposed,  as  well  as  in  oui 

still  look  down  at  mid-day,  though  we  actual  life,  to  guard  against  refining  ovei 

swear  the  heavens  are  hung  with  black,  much  in  moral  notions.    The  command- 

and  the  seasons  will  come,  the  snow,  the  ments  are  but  ten  ;  the  great  duties  oi 

rain,  clouds,  trees,  air,  the  rose  and  the  life  are  all  simple  and  plain ;  we  may  at 

heart  moving  violet — all  will  still  be  the  tain  more  nice  and  elevated  perception! 

same,  and  so  will  the  hearts  of  men,  of  them,  but  we  cannot  change  theu 

howsoever  we  may  prefer  to  shut  our  essence.    Chastity  will  still  be  chastity, 

eyes  and  seek  out  vain  inventions.  though  we  write  a  whole  library,  show* 

There  is  no  department  of  human  la-  ing  how  men  and  women  could  forget 
bor  where  men  are  so  apt  to  go  astray  their  vows  and  be  all  the  while  as  pure 
from  common  sense  as  in  the  painting  of  as  unsunned  snow.    Robbing  and  mur- 
characters  from  the  imagination;  in  writ-  der — all  sorts  of  crime  that  can  be  do- 
ing novels,  plays,  and  the  like.     For  in  vised — will  still  be  the  invariable  oppo- 
this  labor  it  is  necessary  to  stand  behind  sites  of  virtues,  though  we  may  jumble 
one's  own  mind  and  send  images  from  it  them  eversomuch  together  in  attempting 
upon  the  white  sheet  beyond  ;  and  where  to  penetrate  other  men's  hearts  by  acu- 
one's  mind  is  full  of  scholarship,  and  also  puncture,  instead    of   reading  them   to 
full  of  determination  to  produce,  at  all  them  out  of  our  own. 
events,  striking  pictures,  how  very  prone  What  a  wealth  of  manliness  was  lav- 
we  are  to  be  distrustful  of  the  simple  ished  on  the  drama  in  that  eolden  age  of 
path  of  nature  that  seems  to  lie  so  open  art,  the  Elizabethan  era !    Many  of  those 
before  us,  that  a  wayfaring  man  even  great  painters  of  souls  were  poor  men, 
need  not  err  in  it ;  how  liable  we  are  to  and  lived  in  obscurity,  by  the  toil  of  the 
pause  and  doubt  till  the  golden  moment  mind,  under  great  temptation  to  be  un- 
is  gone  and  the  way  lost.     Suppose  we  true  to  themselves  and  to  the  world ;  but 
sit  down  to  write  a  novel  with  the  sin-  their  genius  and  the  disposition  of  their 
cerest  purpose  of   making  a  true  and  time  sustained  them.     They  were  not 
good  one ;  our  very  earnestness  stands  all  alike  perfect,  nor  any  at  all  times  so, 
in  our  way.     Wishing  to  make  some  of  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  sus- 
our  characters  deep  thoughted,  refined,  tained  themselves  in  a  higher  and  nobler 
and  that  shall  strike  the  world ;  with  what  because  truer  walk  of  art  than  has  been 
rigid  nerve,  sustained  many  weary  days,  reached  by  so  many  since.    They  were 
must  we  work  at  them  so  as  to  bring  out,  honest  men ;  they  bent  and  yielded  to 
not  our  wish,  but  what  we  wish.    How  the  evil  of  the  world ;  they  did  not,  like 
perpetually  must  we  keep  ourselves  in  artists  who  write,  not  in  the  love  of 
remembrance  that  the  soul  thinks  the  truth,  but  to  gain  little  ends,  and  use  art 
most  profoundly  and  acutely  with  just  as  the  means  for  which  they  have  most 
as  little  pain  and  travail  as  the  most  su-  talent — not  because  they  have  a  real  en- 
perficially  and  dully  ;  that  it  is  easier  and  thusiasm  for  it — nurse  the  evil  and  so 
more  common  to  affect  depth  than  sim-  nourish  it    They  preserved  the  inner 
plicity,  and  that  all  fancies  come  and  go  heart  pure ;  the  upright  intention  shines 
on  the  mind  like  lightning  flashes  on  a  through   all    their    extravagance,    their 
cloud.    Thoughts  that  are  really  great  grossness,  and  folly.    They  set  them- 
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■elTCS  ssrioQtly  to  paint  real  men  and  all,  mere  nature  ;  we  baye  different  cus- 
women,  and  certainly  they  succeeded  ;  toms  now  prevailing,  but  those  thoughts 
tliey  were  poets,  and  they  drew  such  still  come  and  go  through  the  purest 
men  and  women  as  the  poet's  eve  only  minds,  and  there  is  as  perfect  an  under- 
sees;  they  were  scholars  and  thinkers,  standing  between  the  sexes  now  as  there 
and  the  men  and  women  they  painted  ever  was ;  we  cannot,  cannot  go  beyond 
talked  like  gods ;  but  at  the  root  of  all  common  sense.    The  Puritans  tried  that, 
ther  had  common  tense,  and  their  men  and  only  made  matters  worse ;  nature  as 
and  women  exhibit  the  common  hearts  well  as  murder  will  out ;  there  are  few 
ofhomanity.   They  are  like  great  players  men  and  women  who  would  be  content, 
who  plmy  divinely  on  instruments    of  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne  after  his  second 
Biiisic — we  know  the  tune,  it  is  the  same  marriage,  that  *'  men  should  propagate 
old  tune  of  joy  and  sorrow,  passion,  love,  like  trees;"  we  must  not  forget  that  we 
hope,  all  motives,  the  notes  of  which  are  have  bodies  as  well  as  souls,  and  that 
engraven  on  our  consciousness,  but  oh,  we  are  only  to  abstain  from  lusts  which 
how  exquisitely  touched  !    Every  note  war  against  the  soul,  while  marriage  is 
has  a  new  and  deeper  meaning,  and  honorable  in  all.    It  is  impossible  for  us 
chords  in  onr  bosoms  are  set  vibrating  to  attain  to  such  a  state  that  the  body 
which  we  did  not  know  before  were  will  perform  all  its  functions  as  uncon- 
attnned  to  such  harmony.  sciously  as  it  breathes ;  there  is  no  true 
And  of  all  these  great  artists,  Shak-  love  that  has  not  and  should  not  have  a 
8|icare  was  the  greatest,  because,  in  ad-  large  mixture  of  the  animal,  with  the 
dition  to  all  their  excellent  qualities,  he  spiritual,  and  so  long  as  we  are  framed 
had  "  the  largest  and  most  comprehen-  as  we  are,  in  our  best  estate  thoughts 
flive  sonl."    He  was  not  different  from  and  fancies  will  pass  over  our  minds 
them,  nor  from  other  men  in  essence,  but  neither  delicate  nor  modest.    But  if  we 
in  stature.    What  Dryden  says  of  biogra-  will,  if  our  hearts  are  pure,  they  will 
phy  in  the  preface  to  Plutarch,  will  ap-  pass  off  like  the  breath  from  a  mirror  that 
ply  to  all  2^hakspeare's  plays ;  in  them  clouds  reflection  but  an  instant, — as  they 
**the  pageantry  of  life  is  taken  away;  always  do  in  Shakspeare's  pure  heroines, 
yon  see  the  poor  reasonable  animal  as  who  walk  unsullied  through  temptations 
naked  as  nature  ever  made  him  ;  are  made  that  it  is  to  be  feared  many  of  our  most 
acquainted  with  his  passions  and  his  sentimentally    delicate    damsels    would 
follies,  and  find  the  demi-god  a  man."  hardly  resist  in  the  same  natural  manner. 
Yetstill  the  manin  Shakspeareisademi-  No  true  man  was  ever  made  worse  by 
god  too ;  he  is  nobler,  purer,  and  wiser,  reading  Shakspeare ;  though  many  may 
than  the  actual  man;  it  exalts  the  soul  to  have  used  him,  as  there  is  nothing  good 
be  made  acquainted  with  him,  as  Shak-  in  nature  that  may  not  be  so  used,  for 
speare  represents  him  in  his  high  charac-  devilish  purposes.     The  animal  is  there, 
ters;  it  makes  us  more  reflned  to  asso-  but  so  is  the  soul,  and  that  in  its  highest 
eiate  with  Shak.^pearian  gentlemen,  with  combining  proportion,  and  there  is  no 
Hamlet,  Benedick,  Orlando ;  and  it  makes  honestly  disposed  reader  but  who  will 
purer   minded  to   hold   converse   with  find  there  more  to  strengthen  his  intel- 
soch  ladies  as  Rosalind,  Hero,  Portia  and  lect  and   enlarge  his  affections  than  to 
Jessica.    They  may  talk  as  they  please  stimulate  his  appetites. 
of  the  grossness  oi  speech  these  beings  God  be  thanked,  this  is  true  of  the 
indulge  in,  or  hear  about  them,  but  surely  great  body  of  English  literature  from 
there  is  little  in  it  that  will  make  any  Shakspeare  down.    Theie  are  exceptions 
feeder  worse  who  is  not  willing  to  be  so.  without  number,  but  the  general  current 
It  is  not  exciting;  libidinous  youths  do  has  set  towards  truth,  like  the  Mississippi 
not  find  there  that  food  for  their  mean  rolling  to  the  Gulf— silently,  spontaneous- 
imaginations  which  they  look  for  in  our  ]y,  and  irresistibly.    There  is  no  civilized 
cheap-literature  shops,  and   while    we  nation  that  inherits  so  sound  and  healthy 
wonid,  with  Ben  Jonson,  that  Shak-  a  library — so  many  honest  and  manly 
speere  **  had  blotted  a  thousand  lines,"  authors.     Shakspeare  (to  go  back  no 
(and  in  this  sense  the  wisher  had  done  further)  is  in  himself  a  hbrary  of  true 
well  to  make  the  wish  the  father  to  the  health ;  then  comes  Milton.    In  all  his 
deed  with  respect  to  his  own  plays,)  yet  profound  thoughts,  how  true  he  is  to  na- 
wa  do  not  know  if  the  world  would  have  ture,  common  sense  and  common  reason ; 
heen  the  gainer  by  it  if  he  had.    Those  he  could  make  his  fallen  spirits  discourse 
fiDBs  animal  thoughts  are  certainly,  after  of  fate,  free  will,  fixed  fate,  foreknow- 
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ledge  absolute ;  yet  his  Adam  and  Eve  escape  blasphemy,  illegality  up  to  trea- 
have  those  simple  outlines  that  we  all  son,  and  licentiousness  only  short  of  ob- 
have— only  he  is  a  more  manly  man,  scenity.  These  men  and  women  are 
she  a  more  womanly  woman,  than  we.  troubled  by  none  of  the  difficulties  we 
Where  was  ever  written  a  more  beautiful  have  enumerated  as  besetting  one  who 
picture  of  a  pure  chaste  lady,  than  in  sits  down  with  a  sincere  purpose  of  writ- 
Corn  us,  and  yet  where  were^  ever  animal  ing  what  shall  be  true  and  good,  and 
appetites  more  plainly  set  before  us  ?  which  the  great  geniuses  we  have  re- 
true  there  are  no  indecent  words,  as  ferred  to  so  nobly  overcame;  they  are 
sometimes  in  Shakspeare,  but  where  is  too  cruel  and  hard-hearted ;  they  care  not 
shown  "  virtue  her  own  feature,"  vice  to  be  true  to  others  or  to  themselves.  And 
•*  her  own  image,"  in  such  majestic  poetry  it  is  peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  this 
— poetry  whose  lines  are  as  bars  of  iron,  age  to  abound  in  such  writers.  The  **  one 
incandescent  with  genius?  It  might  be  progressive  principle," Detnocroc^, is,  just 
said  truly  that  below  the  Holy  Bible  in  these  few  centuries,  in  the  ascendant, 
there  are  no  books  that  go  so  near  the  Authors  less  and  less  address  themselves 
truth,  and  unfold  and  ripen  the  human  to  a  judicious  few,  and  more  and  more  to 
heart  and  mind  so  much  as  Shakspeare  an  unreflecting  many.  There  is  an 
and  Milton.  earnest  struggle  to  rise,  not  by  reaching 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  up,  but  by  crowding  down.  There  arc 
not  writing  to  convey  our  Shakspearian  demagogues  in  letters  as  in  politics.  And 
and  Miltonic  affection,  (which  other  writ-  as  the  soul,  like  the  dyer's  hand,  becomes 
ers  have  attempted  before,  "  as  much  as  *<  subdued  to  what  it  works  in,"  so  those 
once,")  but  have  simply  used  those  au-  writers  who,  under  the  temptation  of 
thors  for  illustration  of  the  idea  which  it  ambition  added,  which  in  the  days  of 
is  the  object  of  this  article  to  bring  out.  Southampton  it  was  not,  to  necessity. 
We  have  merely  taken  the  two  greatest  go  down  to  the  **  many-headed  monster," 
names  in  English  literature,  and  appealed  and  condescend  to  please  the  hearts  of 
to  memory,  and  the  conscious  hearts  of  the  pit,  as  the  old  writers  sometimes  did 
our  readers,  to  say  whether  they  are  not  their  gross  fancies,  soon  become  lower 
pure  writers,  full  of  nature,  reason,  com-  than  those  they  feed,  and  blinder  than 
mon  sense,  as  well  as  of  the  highest  the  blind  they  mislead.  Let  these  few 
thoughts,  and  the  most  ardent  poetry,  sentences  suffice  as  an  explanation  of  the 
Perhaps  they  had  somewhat  to  do  m  reason  why  it  comes  that  we  have  now 
forming  our  minds,  and  shaping  the  heart  so  many  detestable  novels — but  before 
and  reason  they  now  address ;  be  that  as  speaking  of  them  more  particularly,  let 
it  may,  they  certainly  appear  to  us  at  this  us  go  back  and,  calling  to  mind  our  Eng- 
day  all  that  we  have  said.  We  might  lish  novel  writing,  observe  how  it  has 
now  review  all  our  great  poets  and  followed  in  the  path  laid  out  by  the  great 
novelists,  and  show  how  in  respect  of  poets,  the  path  of  truth,  reason,  and  com- 
this   common  sense  and  right  healthy  mon  sense. 

feeling,  they  all  tend  the  same  way — are  We  have  not  of  course  time  or  room 
all  sound  and  hearty — gross  sometimes,  in  a  hurried  article,  to  review  at  large  this 
indelicate,  unrefined,  but  never  tending  department  of  our  literature,  nor  is  it  ne- 
to  confound  plain  right  and  wrong,  virtue  cessary  to  the  purpose,  since  we  only 
or  vice — always  keeping  up,  with  more  wish  to  consider  it  with  reference  to  this 
or  less  success,  the  dignity  of  letters,  not  particular  quality — its  sound  common 
turning  pander  to  low  passions  and  appe-  sense.  All  the  better  of  the  novels  and 
tites,  not  as  a  general  thing  making  them-  fictitious  writings  original  in  our  Ian- 
selves  "court  poets  to  Beelzebub,"  nor,  guage,  from  the  rilgrim's  Progress  down 
if  one  may  use  a  flourishing  figure  for  to  Dickens,  have  this  characteristic  in 
the  sake  of  its  truth,  like  moral  can-  greater  or  less  degree;  they  have  all 
nibalst  fattening  their  kind  to  feed  on  some  simple  manliness  of  feeling  and  are 
them  and  pamper  their  own  pha^edenous  not  palpably  diabolical.  Smollet  and 
appetites,  that  conmme  with  their  food  Fielding  are  as  gross  as  can  be  imagined, 
their  substance.  There  are  men  (and  but  it  is  the  grossness  of  coarse  animal 
women  too)  who  knowingly  will  take  life,  not  of  sensuality;  they  were  both 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  their  men  of  strong  minds,  one  was  an  elo- 
brethren,  who  to  gain  selfish  ends,  mo-  quent  describer,  and  the  other  a  most  un- 
ney  or  fame,  will  write  anything  under  paralleled  wit ;  we  do  not  like  their  man- 
the  sun  that  seems  likely  to  accomplish  ners,  bat  we  are  invigorated  by  comiog 
the    object,  immorality  that  shall  just  in  contact  with  such  mented  activity.    A 
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nun  who  cannot  read  Joseph  Andrews  lars,  and  who  read  to  **  weigh  and  con- 

with  infinite  relish  and  profit  too,  cannot  sider." 

relish  the  most  fertile  and  pungent  yet  We  have  not  mentioned  Robinson  Cru- 
good-hunored  satire  that  ever  was  writ-  soe,  which  is  rather  a  prose  epic  than  a 
ten ;  yet  one  would  not  like  to  lend  a  novel.  Surely  if  we  were  to  search  the 
book  that  is  so  frequently  indelicate  to  a  world  over  to  find  the  book  most  remark- 
lady,  any  more  than  he  would  like  to  in-  able  for  common  sense,  most  full  of  every 
trodaee  to  his  house  the  strong  and  inter-  day  character  and  maxim,  we  should 
eating  characters  he  meets  in  his  daily  choose  this  out  ul  all.  But  perhaps  some 
cooimerce  with  the  world.  But  what  man  of  our  readers  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
is  there  who  would  not  rather  ask  a  rough  it  merely  as  a  patiently -written  detail  of 
nilor  to  dine  with  him,  that  has  stories  adventures  interesting  only  to  children; 
to  tell  of '*  rich  strands,"  or  a  haunter  of  to  such  we  must  needs  say,  read  it  again, 
bar-rooms* that  was  full  ofjest  and  whim-  They  will  find  that  the  narrative  which 
aical  fancy,  than  a  man,  such  as  there  are  amused  their  youth  will  still  interest  their 
many  of  m  all  walks  of  life,  who  would  age,  and  that  there  is  as  much  in  it  to 
be  perpetually  looking  at  his  wife  in  a  please  a  critical  taste  as  to  impress  a 
way  that  would  make  him  wish  to  cut  childish  fancy.  There  are  nowhere  more 
his  throat  with  the  carving-knife  ?  Who  richly-colored  landscapes,  more  natural 
is  there  that  has  not,  while  he  felt  very  thoughts  in  their  proper  places,  and  there 
conscious  of  his  own  desires  and  appe-  never  was  written  a  style  in  which  the 
tites.  shuddered  to  observe  the  eyes  of  reader  could  so  lose  himself  in  the  music 
some  "unco  guid**  young  men  such  as  of  its  eloquence.  Here  are  no  damned 
New  England  is  full  of?  who  has  not  metaphysics,  no  foolish  speculation  about 
loathed  the  contact  of  their  palms  ?  We  matters  that  are  set  at  rest  in  the  minds  of 
would  not  speak  too  plainly,  indeed  we  all  sensible  persons  by  the  natural  course 
detest  this  subject  altogether,  but  are  per-  of  life,  no  brilliant  displays,  no  fine  writ- 
petoaliy  driven  to  it,  for  that  very  reason  ing,or  fine  thinking,  but'a  richly  wrought 
—yet  we  must  say,  with  an  experi-  work  of  art,  emanating  from  a  most  luxu- 
ence  of  grades  and  extremes  of  life  that  riant  genius,  trained  and  controlled  by  a 
would  warrant  any  man  in  thinking  him-  watchful  reason,  and  a  simple  earnest 
self  more  than  usually  "  crammed  with  benevolent  purpose.  As  much  as  we  ad- 
observation,*' that  all  we  ever  read  or  met  mire  the  rough  rudeness  of  Smollet  or 
with  or  done  has  never  given  us  so  vivid  the  sparkling  wit  of  Fielding,  we  cannot 
a  sense  of  loathsome  depravity  as  the  but  think  De  Foe  was  a  much  purer  and 
faces  and  looks  and  tout  ensemble  of  many  nobler-minded  man,  and  that  his  earnest- 
who  probably  would  think  it  would  con-  ness  and  power  evince  a  more  manly 
taminate  them  to  read  Tom  Jones  or  Ko-  spirit,  more  genuine  health,  than  any  of 
deric  Random.  Be  it  understood  that  we  their  qualities.  Yet  even  De  Foe  is  not 
arenotrecommendingthe  reading  of  these  altogether  exempt  from  coarseness  in 
works,  nor  defending  them  ;  there  are  some  of  his  stories. 
many  better  books  that  may  be  read  in-  Thus  far  hiid  we  written  last  night, 
gtead ;  all  we  would  say  is  that  there  is  and  were  thinking  what  novels  we  should 
nothing  in  them  to  puzzle  the  reason  and  next  allude  to,  when  Q at  the  break- 
steal  away  the  brains;  they  are  full  of  fast  table  informed  us  of  a  singular  con- 
whatis  low  and  coarse;  so  is  the  world  ;  versation  he  had  unintentionally  over- 
and  the  man  who  chooses  will  walk  heard  while  lying  **'twixt  sleep  and 
through  the  Five  Points  daily,  while  wake,"  by  two  house- maids  who  were 
another  will  prefer  to  skoll  down  Waver-  sweeping  the  hall.  One  told  the  other 
ly  Place,  ana  only  once  go  through  the  how  that  she  had  been  invited  to  a  ball 
FivePoints  togratify  his  curiosity.  Books  which  was  to  come  off  at  **  Washington 
that  are  merely  low,  will  not  taint  a  man  Hotel,"  what  she  should  wear,  &c.  Pic- 
if  they  do  not  confound  his  judgment,  and  sently  they  fell  into  an  under-tone,  and 
make  him  give  up  self-respect,  and  be  Q dozed ;  when  he  woke,  the  con- 
willing  to  be  a  clown ;  but  there  is  no  versation  had  by  a  natural  transition 
need  of  rushing  into  that  which  we  are  passed  from  balls  to  books,  and  one  was 
taught  to  pray  to  be  kept  from,  and  it  is  saying  what  a  beautiful  novel  the  "  Scot- 
wisest  and  best  not  to  let  the  fancy  run  tish  Chiefs*'  was,  and  that  she  had  it  in 
upon  low  scenes — hence  we  recommend  her  trunk  **  up-stairs."  The  other  said, 
SmoUet  and  Fielding  only  to  those  who  **  Had  she  ever  read  Evelina  ?  She  had 
are  detennined  to  be  gentlemen  and  scho-    read  it  when  she  lived  in street,  and 
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never  should  she  foi^et  the  story  if  she  somed  in  forest-crowned  slopes,  that  slant 

should  live  *#eveQ  years.***    She  then  up  afar  on  either  side  to  lofty  mountains, 

proceeded  to  give  an  outline.  **  Oh,*'  the  and  out  of  the  woody  champai^,  and 

said,  **  such  times  as  they  had  when  Eve-  along  the  hill  sides  in  the  blue  distance* 

lina  came  up  to  London ;  they  went  to  rise  the  white  turrets  of  ancient  castles, 

the  theatre*  and  they  had  balls  and  par-  We  feel  once  more,  in  the  midst  of  this 

ties  everf  night,  and  there  was  lords  and  agony  of  life,  the  sweet  repose  of  St.  An- 

ladies,  you  know,  and  dancing  and  all,  bert's  cottage,  and  again  have  glimpses  of 

just  as  gay  as  could*  be.    It  was  the  best  the  reveries  of  youth.  Whether  the  Mys- 

Aovel  she  ever  seen,  and  real  affecting  teries  of  Udolpho,  or  the  Romance  of  the 

too ;  she  wished  she  had  it.*'  Q was  Forest,  could  again  charm  us,  we  cannot 

astonished  at  Arst  to  hear  so  just  a  criti-  tell,  not  having  tried  them  for  many  a 

cism  from  such  a  source,  and  c<nild  not  weary  year,  but  we  know  that  we  still 

help  laughing  to  himself  to  think  how  take  pleasure  in  remembering  their  rich 

Fanny  would  have  been  delighted  by  it,  pictures,  and  regret  the  hours  we  wasted 

and  gone  and  written  it  all  down  in  her  on  them  only  because  they  are  past.    The 

journal,  and  valued  it  doubtless  more  than  thousand  ?ood  novels   of  this  school 

even  the  praise  of "  the  Doctor.*'  Perhaps  (among  which  we  remember  the  Ro- 

our  readers  may  think  the  incident  coined  mance  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Castle  of 

for  our  purpose,  but  we  can  assure  them  Montalba  as  especial  favorites)  have  as 

on  our  veracity  that  (with  the  exception  little  harm  in  them  as  so  many  picture 

of  our  friend's  name,  which  is  not  Q )  galleries;  it  is  possible  they  may  have 

every  particle  of  it  is  strictly  true,  and  made  those  who  have  given  too  much 

actually  happened  not  four  hours  ago  time  to  them  less  fit  to  encounter  the 

from  that  which  has  just  struck.  rough  actual  world,  but  otherwise  they 

The  house-maid*8  criticism  of  Evelina  do  not  corrupt  the  moral  nature.    They 

was  just,  so  far  as  it  went,  and  it  went  educate  and  refine  the  pure  fancy,  and 

to  the  main  incidents  and  characteristics  expand,  refresh,  and  invigorate  the  soul, 

of  the  book — to  the  common  sense  of  it ;  But  if  we  go  on  in  this  way,  giving  a 

these  she  could  understand  and  relish,  paramph  to  each  of  the  good  English 

But  there  are   many  ladies  far  above  novelists,  we  shall  use  up  our  space  too 

house-maids  in  refinement  as  well  as  po-  soon.    Let  us  fancy  that  we  are  examin- 

sition,  who  may  still  find  amusement  in  ing  an  old  book  shop  like  Burnham's  in 

that  charming  old-fashioned  novel,  or  in    Boston,  or 's,  in  New  York,  and  that 

its  successor  Cecilia.  And  there  are  many  we  pass  our  eyes  along  the  array  of  fa- 
yonng  gentlemen  whose  minds  cannot  but  miliar  covers;  that  we  see  Mandeville, 
feel  the  purifying  and  freshening  influ-  St.  Leon,  Cloudesley,  Pride  and  Preju- 
ence  of  the  writings  of  Fannj  Burney.  dice,  Northanger  Abbey,  Mansfield  Park, 
To  read  those  novels  is  like  listening  to  The  Five  Nights  of  St.  Albans,  (the  fa- 
the  conversation  of  a  sprightly  sensible  vorite  of  Alston,)  the  Waverly  novels 
lady,  half  English,  half  French;  it  scares  in  forty-two  volumes,  Valerius,  Fatal 
away  evil  passions  from  the  haunted  soul  Revenge,  Hogg's  and  Lewis*8  Tales,  &e. 
as  the  song  of  the  bird  of  dawning  drives  &c.,  ad  libitum.  Let  us  fancy  also  that 
ghosts  from  yawning  churchyards.  With  we  have  the  same  feeling  we  actually 
all  the  faults  of  these  books,  affectation  in  have  in  such  circumstances;  suppose  we 
style,  and  drawing  of  qualities  rather  than  feel  as  we  did  when  on  weekly  library 
characters,  they  are  certainly  sensible,  days  in  college,  we  wasted  a  delicious  hour 
spirited,  interesting.  There  are  truly,  as  in  deciding  from  the  backs  and  title* pages 
the  house- maid  thought,  no  livelier  par-  which  six  we  would  take;  and  looking 
ties  than  Miss  Burney's,  nor  any  more  back  through  the  dim  impression  of  a 
natural  pathos  than  that  with  which  she  throng  of  heroes  and  heroines,  let  us  re- 
moves our  sympathies  in  her  heroines'  member  how  they  impressed  us.  What 
perplexities.  picture  gallery  can  compare  with  this, 

Mrs.  Radcliffe's  delightful  romances  for   visions  of  manliness,  purity,  and 

must  be  mentioned  also  among  our  sensi-  beauty ;  for  noble  and  gentle  characters, 

ble  novels.    These  we  value  K)r  their  pic-  and  for  poetic,  true,  and  artist-like  con- 

turesqueness  and  for  the  interest  of  the  ceptions  ?    And  all  too,  so  full  of  Saxon 

story.    We  seem,  as  we  recall  the  names  sense — plain   practical  experience — the 

of  some  of  them,  to  be  in  the  midst  of  Ita-  Shakspearian  and  Miltonic  example  fol- 

lian  landscapes;  the  sunset  lies  dimly  lowed.    Of  course  there  are  plenty  of  ex* 

glorious  over  some  wide  ralley,  embo-  ceptions;  so  there  are  in  lubility,  manj 
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novels  as  well  as  many  strong,  yet  *<  antique  world.*'  Bulwer  has  written 
the  proportion  of  positively  vicious  is  some  very  bad  books,  but  take  him  for 
small,  and  even  of  them,  as  there  are  few  all  in  all,  and  the  reader  will  be  likely  to 
so  weak  as  not  to  be  acceptable  to  some  be  tired  of  him  before  he  is  made  much 
capacities,  so  there  are  few  so  bad  as  to  worse  by  him.  He  is  a  poor  painter  of 
yitiate  a  sensible  resolute  reader.  There  true  love ;  his  heroes  and  heroines  re- 
18  a  prevailing  honesty  in  this  depart-  verse  the  natures  of  men  and  women,  the 
mentofouriiterature,  and  any  reasonable  men  love  to  be  loved,  and  the  women 
men  or  women,  who  choose  to  amuse  love  to  love,  and  they  each  love  rather 
themselves  that  way,  and  will  select  ju-  their  own  fancies  than  each  other.  There 
dicionsly,  and  read  understandingly,  may  is  a  sickly  miasma  round  all  of  them. 
read  as  many  as  they  please  without  be-  They  live  but  in  each  other's  eyes,  and 
ing  at  all  injured  by  it,  either  in  their  their  eyes  look  often  towards  the  moon, 
hnds  or  hearts.  For  they  are  written  by  They  talk  very  fme  words,  but  are  in 
authors  whose  minds  were  so  balanced  reality  worse  minded  than  Lady  Booby 
that  they  could  consider  some  thinp;s  as  or  Molly  Seagrim ;  for  it  is  worse  to  dally 
settled ;  they  recognize  the  truth  of  the  with  lusts  than  to  gratify  them.  True 
Christian  religion,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  love,  animal  or  spiritual,  never  looks  but 
common  law,  and  do  not  tend  to  unsettle  to  the  end,  and  is  never  satisfied  but  with 
and  disturb  the  brains  of  us  who  find  it  absolute  possession.  ButBulwer'ssenti- 
eaaier  to  believe  in  these  things  as  we  raent  is  not  so  bad  as  his  metaphysics, 
find  them,  and  were  not  made  for  pio-  He  is  a  great  wit,  as  Pelham  proves ; 
neers  of  **  progress."  (Not but  that  we  full  of  acuteness  and  quick  logic;  all 
esteem  ourselves  wiser  than  many  who  that  he  lacks  is  the  guiding  manly  pur- 
now  assume  to  be  teachers  in  these  mat-  pose.  Wit  that  only  seeks  to  show  itself 
ten;  but  that  it  is  no  more  than  our  duty  does  not  show  anything  else;  brilliant 
to  du.)  They  recognize,  in  short,  the  flashes  blind  and  pain  the  eyes,  and  fire- 
eajfltence  of  common  sense ;  and  permit  works  are  not  so  good  to  see  one's  way 
iu  who  have  not  time  to  think  out  every-  by  as  a  dim  lanthorn.  To  scholars,  Bul- 
thin|p,  to  remain  in  religious,  moral,  and  wer  will  be  pleasant  reading,  but  his 
politieal  matters,  in  our  bigotry.  There  effect  upon  the  many  cannot  be  so  good 
are  very  few  ladies  among  their  charac-  as  Scott's,  either  for  the  politics  or  mo- 
ten  ao  pure  that  they  can  do  anything,  rals  which  he  instils. 
▼ery  few  saints  pious  from  principles  He  has  lately  published  a  defence  of 
ofhonor,  very  few  gentlemen  cut-throats,  his  villains,  which  is  written  with  his 
In  general  there  is  a  great  deal  of  old-  usual  force  and  subtlety.  But  we  do  not 
fashioned  thinking  and  refinement,  but  like  his  villains  notwithstanding,  and 
Tary  little  of  that  thinking  which  is  mere  though  his  arguments  are  admirably  put, 
diaplay  of  brilliant  power,  which  sounds  they  are  worthless  if,  in  such  a  question, 
and  sounds  but  touches  no  bottom  and  common  reason  does  not  acknowledge 
hiings  up  no  fish ;  very  little  of  that  re-  them.  The  truth  is,  we  do  not  judge  of 
finement  which  is  put  on  as  a  garment  the  propriety  of  characters  from  reasons, 
to  conceal  deformity.  tind    reasons  cannot    therefore    defend 

And  at  the  very  present  even,  when  them.     We  go  by  the  feeling  first ;  the 

there  is  so  much  bad  reading  given  to  artist  shows  his  own  nature  through  his 

the  public,  all  of  our  novel  literature  that  characters,  and  it  is  that  after  all  which 

is  purely  English  (and  of  course  Ameri-  affects  us ;  we  look  for  reasons  why  it 

can)— all  that  bears  the  stamp  of  Anglo-  did  thus,  this  way  or  that,  afterwards. 

Saxon  parentage,  has  the  same  qualities.  The  great  test  of  common  sense  is  what 

Cooper's  novels,  whatever  may  be  their  the  finest  writers  must  be  tried  by,  and 

defects  of  style,  and  latterly  of  temper,  that  trial  is  by  an  appeal  to  the  world  at 

are  excellent  common  sense  stories.     So  large.     We  may  observe  in  life  as  well 

too  the  tales  of  Irving,  and  the  hosts  of  as  in  books  that  it  is  the  steady  light 

minnows  that  swim  in  his  wake.    So  too  which  is  most  valued,  and  not  that  which, 

of  Scott*s  successors,  on  the  other  side,  though  often  the  brightest,  is  fitful  and 

James  with  all  his  weakness,  Dickens  flickering.      Scott  is  never  so  subtle  as 

with  all  his  exaggerated  sentiment,  Uul-  Bulwer,  but  we  feel  more  sure  that  his 

wer  with  all  his  wit  and  his  metaphysics,  heart  was  in  the  right  place ;  the  world 

Disraeli  with  all  his  feverishncss,  Ains-  has  never  doubted  about  his  villains,  and 

worth — ^but  we  will  not  go  down  quite  is  not  likely  to  doubt.     Bulwer  paints 

•0  far — they  have  all  some  relish  of  the  best  men  of  strong  will,  hard  and  intel- 
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lectual,  but  withal  very  full  of  tragedy  have  in  some  degree  inherited—not  so 
heroism ;  we  have  no  great  aflfection  for  much  as  to  hate  Frenchmen,  or  their  coun- 
his  gentlemen  and  precious  little  for  his  try,  but  to  have  a  firm  conviction  of  the 
ladies.  On  the  whole  his  best  characters  superiority  of  the  Saxon  over  the  Gallic 
are  so  consciously  proud  as  to  be  con-  development  of  humanity.  We  confess 
ceited,  and  too  fanciful  to  be  real,  even  we  are  unable  to  understand  the  French 
when  in  love ;  for  those  who  are  likely  character ;  that  human  nature  is  one 
to  be  influenced  overmuch  by  what  they  thing  and  French  nature  another,  is  a  say- 
read,  perhaps  James  even  is  an  author  ing  that  has  to  us  the  force  of  an  axiom, 
with  whom  they  would  do  better  to  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  religions 
waste  their  time  than  with  one  so  full  of  Frenchman ;  a  revival  in  Paris,  or  an 
questionable  morality  and  unsound  spec-  **  interesting  season"  at  Toulon  would 
ulation.  seem  to  us  a  solemn  farce.    Even  when 

Dickens  everybody  knows  to  be  a  we  hear  of  an  "  eloquent  Parisian  preach- 
«*  funny  fellow" — well  meaning  in  the  er,"  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  credit 
main,  but  full  of  prejudice — a  perfect  his  sincerity.  French  philosophy  seems 
specimen  of  a  cockney  genius.  A  great  to  us  cold,  acute,  irregular  ratiocination ; 
many  people  among  us  take  delight  in  French  art,  fashion.  Whoever  saw  a 
<'  talking  him  down  ;'*  but  for  all  that,  great  French  picture  ?  or  since  Baptiste 
we  all  make  a  point  of  laughing  at  some-  Lulli,  heard  of  a  really  great  French  corn- 
thing  or  other  he  is  perpetually  giving  poser  ?  Le  Sueur,  Gretry,  and  the  rest* 
off— if  it  is  only  a  poor  girl's  signing  her  were  great  and  good  in  their  several  de- 
name  to  a  legal  instrument.  The  worst  ^ees,  but  they  do  not  come  into  our 
thing  about  him  of  late,  is  his  constant  idea  of  Frenchmen.  They  are  good,  like 
whining  about  riches  and  poverty,  and  every  other  artist  now  living?,  because 
his  laboring  so  much  to  show  that  poor  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  wn-FrendiiJutd, 
folks  are  generally  as  good  and  happy  as  There  is  something  in  the  genuine  French 
rich  ones — a  truth  which  needs  no  show-  mind  which  makes  it  not  equal  to  our  Saz- 
ing.  All  this  radicalism  does  not  much  on  thinking.  They  can  reason  in  mathe- 
harm  in  England,  but  here  it  only  encou-  matics  and  in  all  dry  science,  like  calcaht- 
rages  laziness  and  vanity,  and  it  is  high  ing  machines,  but  they  have  not  the  heart 
time  some  one  should  begin  to  write  nov-  to  understand  our  poetry,  nor  have  they 
els  a^inst  poverty — showing  that  those  a  poetry  of  their  own  that  is  like  oars. 
who  have  the  good  luck  to  be  born  on  The  relation  between  men  and  women 
the  eaves  of  starvation  are  quite  as  pitia-  among  them  is  different,  and  though  the 
ble  as  those  astride  the  ridge-pole  of  af-  idea  of  a  true  French  lady  is  a  very  de- 
fluence.  lightfui  image  to  bring  into  the  mind,  it 

But  we  must  not  forget,  in  the  mirth-  seems  impossible  that  a  French  f^entU' 
ful  thoughts  to  which  the  mention  of  man  should  understand  her.  We  can- 
Dickens  gives  rise,  that  we  are  writing  not  bear  the  apprehension  that  the  French 
this  article  with  a  serious  purpose,  and  should  begin  to  do  our  thinking  for  us, 
that  all  we  have  said  hitherto  has  been  to  should  furnish  us  with  philosophy,  poet- 
help  along  this  purpose.  We  wish  to  ry  antJ  serious  literature;  we  are  willing 
enter  our  protest,  as  an  admirer  of  good  they  should  set  fashions,  get  up  dishes, 
English  novels,  against  the  modern  write  lively  novels  of  society,  vaude- 
French  ones  that  are  now  glutting  this  villes,  comic  operas,  and  furnish  plots, 
unhappy  country.  This  Mexican  war  is  and  all  those  ingenious  contrivances  in 
killing  a  few  thousands  and  spoiling  which  they  so  excel.  They  may  nmase 
more  than  it  kills,  but  it  is  not  doing  the  us  and  keep  down  our  bile,  and  make  us 
nation  half  so  much  harm,  we  fear,  as  wish  we  could  be  like  them  (for  your 
the  poisonous  writings  of  Sue  and  Sand,  true  Frenchman  must  be  the  happiest 
et  id  genus  omne.  man   that  lives)   and  slip   as  they  can 

There  are  some  things,  even  in  this  through  the  world,  without  sin  ;  and  in 

day,  which  must  be   taken  for  granted,  return,  we  may  give  them  some  gravity 

and    not    reasoned  about — some   truths  and  thoughtfulness — may  curtail"  them, 

which  appeal  to  common  sense  and  can-  shave  them,  keep  them  from  over-much 

not  but  be   believed.      There  are   also  chattering,  and  so  preserve  them  in  the 

some  prejudices  which  it  is  good  to  have,  pale  of  humanity;  but  further  than  this 

and  among  these,  one  of  the  best  is  John  we  do  not  think  the  two  families,  that 

Buirs  old  prejudice  against  what  he  un-  have  kept  distinct  so  long,  can  ever  ex- 

derstands  by  French.    This,  we  trust,  we  change  their  peculiarities  or  fuse  into  one. 
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All  this  feeling,  which  we  have  here  How  can  be  please  himself  with  glitter 

perhaps  exaggerated,  makes  us  distrust-  of   words,  and  tedious  questionings  of 

iqI  when  wehear  French  novels  cried  up  great  truths   that  it  goes   against   the 

as  great,  pare,  deep,  and  the  like.    Yet  stomach  of  his  sense  to  doubt  ?    If  these 

"we  fancy  it  does  not  operate  so  strongly  writers  would  only  leave  us  alone  in  our 

as  to   blind  us  to  real  merit;   it  only  simple  religious  faith,  in  our  common 

throws    the  burden   of  proof   on    the  views  of  God,  ourselves,  and  the  world, 

novels.       Good  has  come  out  of  Naz-  their  mere    horrors   and   licentiousness 

areth,  notwithstanding  the  proverb,  and  would  not  be  so  bad,  though  still  bad 

Thince  may  yet  give  the  world  a  Shak-  enough.    But  they  muddle  the  mind,  and 

■peare.  make  the  voice  of  reason  and  conscience 

But  that  a  female  Shakspeare  has  "  an  uncertain  sound."  Observe  the  ad- 
now  arisen  in  the  person  of  Madame  mirersof  SSand.  Are  they  not  Sand-blind  ? 
Sand,  we  do  not  believe.  We  have  read,  yea,  "  high  gravel  blind,**  most  of  them  ? 
we  are  happy  to  say,  only  one  of  her  Can  they  understand  Shakspeare  ?  Do 
novels,  and  are  therefore  better  qualified  to  they  relish  anything  in  him  alter  the  man- 
speak  of  them  than  if  we  had  read  more,  ner  of  those  that  can  see  ?  No !  they 
as  hands  that  are  but  a  little  soiled  are  are  all  wildered ;  nothing  is  too  daring 
fitter  to  lay  on  white  paper  than  those  for  them  in  speculation ;  little  common 
that  have  been  washed  in  mire.  Per-  thoughts  that  have  been  thought  over 
haps  if  we  had  read  more  we  should  and  over  by  every  soul  that  lives,  they 
condescend  to  argue  against  them,  which  seize  upon  as  discoveries ;  whatever  sub- 
now  appears  absurd ;  our  common  sense  ject  they  take  up,  they  discuss  with 
miffht  hare  become  obscured.  We  read  equal  irreverence  and  defiance  of  sense ; 
only  the  one  where  a  woman  of  the  there  is  no  teaching  them,  and  the  more 
most  exalted  virtue  aggravates  a  green  you  argue  with  them  the  plainer  it  ap- 
yoong  man  through  a  reasonably  sized  pears  that  they  are  incapable  of  being 
volame,  and  never  gives  him  any  satis-  convinced  by  reasons ;  and  you  are  fore- 
faction;  but  when  she  has  fooled  him  to  ed  to  the  conclusion  that  either  there  is, 
the  top  of  his  bent,  turns  him  off  forever,  and  ever  has  been,  nothing  settled  in  the 
Consuelo  we  are  yet  innocent  of,  and  world  or  that  they  are  crazy, 
from  the  work  we  read,  and  all  that  The  number  of  poor  young  gentle- 
we  have  heard  of  this,  we  feel  almost  so  men  and  ladies  all  over  the  countr3r  that 
strong  in  resolution  as  not  to  need  to  are  already  in  this  deplorable  condition, 
pray  to  be  preserved  from  it.  When  an  it  is  frightful  to  contemplate.  They  tell 
inexperienced  youth  first  comes  to  the  us  "there  is  a  good  time  coming!"  But 
city,  ho  takes  every  man  he  meets  who  we  don't  believe  it.  We  have  yet  hope 
goes  unshorn  and  wears  frogs  on  his  that  what  they  understand  by  the  "  good 
coal,  for  a  foreign  marquis,  but  by  and  time,"  will  never  come.  We  believe  that 
by,  he  learns  that  one  whom  he  thought  virtue  will  be  virtue,  and  vice,  vice,  in 
most  high  in  rank,  is  nothing  but  a  poor  the  next  generation  as  now.  We  trust 
barber,  and  his  illusion  vanishes  forever,  too  that  the  Bible,  and  the  Christian  re- 
Whiskers  and  frogs  have,  with  him,  lost  ligion,  will  be  left  so  that  simple-minded 
their  charm.  So  it  is  with  these  high  people  may  still  rest  secure  in  faith  and 
transcendental  novels,  that  arc  so  cram-  hope,  however  much  they  that  are  com- 
med  with  poetry,  philosophy,  and  chas-  pelled  to  choose  a  l)elief,  may  be  at  the 
tity.  A  man  ot  sense,  accustomed  to  our  mercy  of  indifference.  We  have  yet 
grand  old  poets,  and  our  better  novels,  confidence  in  the  Saxon  blood,  in  the  re- 
needs  to  read  but  one  of  them — cannot  ality  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  mercy  of 
read  more.  For  with  his  mind  stored  Heaven.  In  a  word,  we  have  firm  faith, 
with  images  of  real  natural  beauty,  how  that  however  these  vagaries,  and  fevers, 
shall  he  find  room  for  the  false  and  half-  and  fashions,  may  hinder  growth  and  in- 
made  creations  of  Parisian  debauchees  terrupt  true  progress,  they  will  all  yield 
and  harlots,  that  write  they  care  not  in  time  to  the  silent  influence  of  Truth 
what,  so  it  gives  them  the  means  to  sup-  and  the  invincible  power  of  Common 
port  their  luxury  or  pamper  their  vanity  ?  Sense. 
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WBITTEN  BY  HIMSELr. 
CHAPTER    XIX.    {Continued.) 
DEMONOMANCY. 

ToTSVANiM  in  quadrigemina  creates  in-  nose  to  try  his  spirit — you  turn  up  your 
finite  sense  of  smelling.  Then  can  a  own,  if  he  fails  to  resent  it ;  which,  to 
man  smell  radishes  in  the  moon,  and  tell  my  thinking,  are  proofs  from  the  common 
the  odor  of  Alexander's  breeches,  though  belief  of  men,  now  taken  to  be  the  strong- 
he  be  dead  two  thousand  years.  By  est  of  all  proofs,  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
smelling,  you  may  then  distinguish  a  nose  and  a  spiritual  smell;  and  not  only 
knave  irom  a  fool — a  cat  from  a  kitten ;  that,  but  even  a  spiritual  odor  apperceiv- 
conclude  on  the  immortality  of  new  able  by  them;  concluding  by  the  great  or- 
poems,  hy  smelling  at  their  leaves;  tell  ganon  of  analogous, 
the  age  of  an  old  belie,  the  wealth  of  a  I  know  there  are  certain  skin-deep 
millionaire,  the  soundness  of  a  horse,  the  philosophers,  who  affect  to  deny  this,  on 
truth  of  a  doctrine,  the  right  of  a  cause,  the  ground  that  the  spirit  does  but  use 
by  smell.  Neither  in  heaven  nor  in  hades,  and  employ  the  senses,  without  sharing 
in  the  earth  nor  on  it,  in  sun  nor  planets,  in  their  specific  nature, as  men  use  tweez- 
in  sea  nor  air,  shall  anything  escape  your  ers  and  snuff-boxes,  without  having 
nose.  analogical  tweezers  and  snuff-boxes  in 

I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you  how  deep-  their  ears  or  noses.    That  if  there  be  a 

]y  Slawkenberg  smelt  on  one  occasion ;  nose  within  a  nose,  and  an  eye  within 

for  it  is  no  ordinary  nose  that  could  do  an  eye,  and  an  ear  within  an  ear,  the 

as  much.    Having  hired  himself  to  a  soul  itself,  in  its  high  tabernacle,  is  but  a 

prime  minister  to  smell  out  conspiracies,  convocation  of  representative  eyes,  ears, 

he  detected  four  at  a  sniff,  and  tne  ring-  and  noses,  and  no  real  or  absolute  es- 

leaders  were  immediately  seized  and  ex-  sence ;  that  the  mystery  of  creation  lies 

ecuted,  so  great  confidence  did  he  inspire  in  the  multitude  of  the  material  objects, 

by  his  trick  of  showing  the  whites  of  and  the  simplicity  of  the  spiritual  power 

his  eyes.    He  could  criticise  a  volume  by  which  controls  them  ;  and  that  if  reason 

the  smell  of  the  binding,  and  by  smelling  controls  the  appetites  and  passions,  it  is 

the  outsides  of  letters,  concluded  infalli-  because  in  itself  it  has  nothing  of  their 

bly  on  the  character  of  their  writers,  specific  nature,  and  is  by  that  difference 

SniflSng  at  a  volume  of  Goethe's  Elegies,  made  king  and  lord  over  them  all ;  as  be- 

he  said  they  not  only  smelt  of  the  lamp,  ing  that  out  of  which  they  proceed  but 

but  had  very  much  the  scent  of  a  Luci-  not  that  which  they  specially  are;  and 

na  Cordial,  and  would  probably  produce  the  like,  concluding,  in  fine,  that  neither 

a  similar  effect  upon  their  imitators.  the  universe  nor  the  soul  of  man  is  a 

Yet  this  is  but  an  exaltation  of  a  pow-  nest  of  boxes ;  nor  Deity  a  jumble  of 
er  that  is  natural.  For,  as  there  is  a  the  ghosts  of  analogons ;  with  other  irre- 
physical  so  is  there  a  spiritual  smell,  levant  stuff,  very  obscure  and  hyper- 
Does  not  the  lawyer  smell  out  his  suit,  metaphysical,  with  which  neither  you 
and  the  lover  his  mistress  ?  The  judge  nor  I,  being  persons  practical,  have  the 
claps  his  nose  to  the  books;  the  divine  least  concern,  my  dear  doctor. 
|0  his  sermon ;  you  pull  your  enemy's 

CHAPTER  XX. 

A    DISCURSIVE  ARGUMENT   IN   FAVOR     OF  SLAWKENBERG'S    REVELATIONS,  BY    WHICH 

THE    TOPIC,  THE     AUTHOR,   AND    THE  READER'S    PATIENCE,  WILX     B£    EQUALLY 
EXHAUSTED. 

That  our  sage  and  veracious  author  and  spiritual  essences,  I  am  constrained 

did  really  hold  intercourse  with  demons  to  believe ;  because  it  is  immensely  agree- 
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able  to  my  fancy  to  entertain  and  cherish  lastly,  his  knowledge  of  mental  science ; 
such  a  faith.  Could  anything  be  more  which  last  I  tind,  by  comparison  with  my 
entertaining  than  to  talk  with  some  wise  own,  to  have  been  very  great.  It  re- 
and  observant  person,  just  returned  from  mains  only  to  determine  whether  he  was 
the  invisible  world,  where  he  had  seen  a  knave  or  no  ;  and  this  is  at  once  an- 
al! the  wonders  of  the  place  ?  swered  by  the  fact  that  he  was  made,  at 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  irresislible  several  periods  of  his  life,  a  deacon  of  a 

force,  and  entire  sufficiency  of  thisargu-  church,  a  doctor  of  laws,  a  privy  coun- 

ment,  I  will  venture  to  add  a  few  more ;  gellor,  and  a  professor    of   obstetrics ; 

not  so  much  to  convince,  as  merely  to  xvhich  puts  his  honesty  above  suspicion ; 

exercise  and  confirm  your  docile,  but  as  beside  which  T  have  to  add,  that  he  was 

yet  weak  and  wavering  belief.  never  once  in  his  life  detected  in  an  ab- 

Revelation  and  reason  teach  us  that  solute  lie ;  which  are,  severally  and  to- 

there  are  spiritual  beings ;  ourselves,  for  orether,  quite  enough  to  raise  any  man 

example,  our  guardian  angels,  and  our  ^bove  the  suspicion  of  being  a  rogue, 

evil  geniuses.    Of  these  existences  we  jt  is  at  least  certain  that  he  was  nei- 

cntertain  not  a  doubt,  no,  not  the  sha-  t^^r  niad  nor  foolish,  having  so  profound 

dow  of  one.     Why  then  deny  that  Slaw-  ^  tnowled^e  of  the  sciences ;  and  as  for 

kenberg  held  intercourse  with  good  and  jjis  dishonesty,  the  proofs  already  given 

eril   angels  ?    The  argument  is  conclu-  ^re,  or  ought  to  be,  sufficient. 

mwe,  but  if  you  do  not  like  it,  you  can  {  ^i]\  not  pretend  to  deny  that,  for 

pass  on  to  my  next,  which  is  :  that  as  it  reasons  known  to  himself,  a  great  phy- 

18  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  siolo^ist  or  a  learned  metaphysician  may 

prove  that  our   venerable  sage  did  not  choose  to  be  a  great  deceiver ;  for  there 

nold  intercourse  with  spirits,  it  would  be  ^^e  many  examples  of  antiquity  to  show 

idle  and  unphilosophical,  and  therefore  t^g  possibility   of  the  thing.    Appollo- 

nnbecoming  your  wisdom,  to  deny  that  ^iuj,  of  Tyana  pretended  to  raise  the 

he  did.  ^f.^^\.  and'there  have  been,  in  all  ages. 

My  fourth  argument  is  more  compli-  persons  of  unquestionable  piety  weak 
citea.  To  understand  it  you  must  first  enough  to  employ  ridiculous  frauds  and 
admit  that  if  you  and  1  were  spirits,  deluaions  to  convince  and  terrify  the  i^- 
(which  we  undoubtedly  are,)  we  should  norant ;  nor  am  I  perfectly  satisfied  m 
do  as  spirits  do,  in  the' body ;  and  if  out  ^y  j^j^d  of  the  injustice  of  such  a  pro- 
of the  body,  then,  as  they  do  out  of  the  ceeding.  Let  it  be  supposed,  for  exam- 
body.  This  is  rather  subtle  and  difficult,  pie,  that  the  pious  Slawkonberg  could 
bnt  you  will^  undoubtedly  master  it.  think  of  no  better  method  of  rousing  the 
Now,  because  it  is  essential  to  my  argu-  attention  of  the  world  to  his  doctrines, 
ment,  aud  therefore  necessary  to  be  con-  ^han  by  affirminethat  he  learned  them  by 
ceded  by  you,  I  assume  that  spirits  out  conversation  with  spirits  ?  What  then  ? 
of  the  body  do  what  spirits  out  of  the  ^\^  \^^,  x\nt  know  that  his  doctrines  were 
body  do,  and  nothing  more  nor  less :  i.  e,  j^no,  and  that  if  spirits  had  conversed 
they  converse,  which  is  perfectly  evident,  ^^^^  hjfu  they  would  have  admitted  their 
on  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason ;  in  truth  ?  and  was  not  the  absolute  cer- 
a  word,  I  defy  you  to  prove  the  contrary,  tainty  of  that  event  a  sufficient  ground 

Having  these  points  established,  it  re-  f^^  asserting  that  it  happened  ?— to  say 

mains  only  to  incjuireupon  whatgrounds  nothing  of  the  excellency  of  the  end  in 

we  rest  our  opmion  of  Slawkenberg*s  view,  namely,  the  drawing  of  men's  at- 

bonesty.     Can  we  accept  his  simple  af-  tention  to  the  doctrines  ? 

firmation  ?    No  !  that  were  an  exlrava-  jy^^  one  sole  idea  prevailing  through- 

gant    folly ;    it  is  by  our    knowledge  out  the  whole  of  Slawkenberg*s  folios, 

of  our  own  internal  constitution  we  are  j<,  that  of  the  analogons,  or  of  things 

to  judge  him.    If  our  own    experience  -within  things;  as,  for  example,  of  the 

agrees  with  his  assertions,  all  objections  ^ose  withiri  the  nose,  the  hand  within 

A  priori,  OT  from  improbability,  may  be  the  hand,  the  leg  within  the  leg,  and 

«et  aside.  so  forth,  of  the   whole  organism.    So 

.    Areiaterofsupernatural  events  is  either  perfectly  is  this  idea  elaborated  by  our 

aTeraciou8chronicler,oraknaveoranin-  author,  there  is  nothing  in  heaven,  earth 

nne  enthusiast.    That  Slawkenberg  was  or  hades,  left  unexamined  by  him  with 

no  insane  enthusiast  I  hold  evident  from  reference  to  it. 

bis  rational  account  of  himself,  his  way  of  That 

life,  which  was  prudent  on  the  whole,  and ,  «<  Everything  is  like  everything  else,** 
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is  the  first  axiom  of  his  philosophy ;  the  gons ;  nay,  I  will  assure  you  by  a  better 

second,  that  means  even  than  that.    If,  for  the  sake 

"  In  everything,  everything  is ;'»  oi  argument,  you  have  a  dear  friend  who 

and  the  third,  that  '^  inl:ngland,  while  you  are  in  America, 

*             , .      .   .             , .       ,      .  .  you  will  sometimes  have  a  vivid  recoi- 

"  Everything  18  m  everything  else;"  J  fe^tion  of  him,  and  will,  in  a  manner, 

or,  as  a  certain  ancient  philosopher  ex-  belipld  him,  by  your  spiritual  senses.    If 

pressed  it,  "all  is  in  each,  and  each  is  in  his  body  were  actually  present,  then,  the 

all  ;'*  the  bag  is  as  much  in  the  pudding  several  impressions  of  shape,  color,  size, 

as  the  pudding  is  in  the  bag ;  the  man  is  touch,  and  the  like,  which  you  received 

as  much  in  need  of  money  as  need  of  from  him,  entering  your  senses,  would 

money  Is  in  the  man,  neither  more  nor  create  in  you  an  image  of  him,  which  is 

less ;  which  tallies  subtilely  with  that  a  spiritual  image  ;  for  it  is  by  this  image, 

other  dogma  of  the  same  philosophy,  that  and  not  by  color  or  shape,  that  you  know 

*<  nothing  can  act  where  it  is  not  ;'*  which  your  friend.    Now  please  observe,  that 

is  as  much  as  to  say,  for  example,  put  the  image  once  planted  in  your  brain  by 

physic  in  your  stomach  and  not  in  your  the  joint  effect  of  all  the  senses,  it  remains 

shoe,  and  money  in  my  neighbor's  purse,  when  the  object  is  taken  away.     When, 

leaves  me  neither  bett  nor  worse."  therefore,  we  speak  to  each  other  about 

**  Such  being  the  doctrine,"  remarked  our  friends,  absent  or  present,  it  is  of 
Pantol  to  me,  "  you  will  instantly  per-  these  spiritual  images  we  speak,  and  not 
ceive  that  no  sacrifice  nor  martyrdom  could  of  their  color,  smell,  touch,  or  other  ex- 
be  thought  of  too  extravagant  or  terrible  ternal  qualities. 

to  be  suffered  for  it.    Now  the  worst  of  Every  man's  brain  is  occupied  with  a 

all  martyrdoms  is  to  suffer  in  the  opinion  crowd  of  these  spiritual  images  which  he 

of  posterity;  and  the  greatest  of  all  sacri-  calls  "friends,"  "enemies,"  "acquaint- 

fices  is  the  sacrifice  of  conscience  and  ances,"&c.    They  lie  dark  until  occasion 

reputation.     How   immense,  therefore,  calls  them  up.    Now,  to  prove  to  you 

should  be  our  admiration  for  the  venera-  that  these  images,  and  not  the  sensuous 

ble  metaphysician,  who,  for  the  promul-  objects,  are  the  real  things  meant,  let  me 

gation  ot  his  doctrine,  and  the  theological  try  an  experiment.    Do  you  place  yonr- 

notions  springing  out  of  it,  was  ready  to  self  behind  a  screen  or  partition,  I  myself 

lay  down  his  reputation  at  the  feet  of  being  supposed — take  notice  that  I  said 

truth,  and  sacrifice  his  conscience  for  the  supposed — to  remain  on  the  other  side, 

sake  of  piety."  and  a  thin  partition  only  between  us,  but 

You  will  now  understand  with  ^eat  quite  impervious  to  sight.    Now  do  you, 

ease  what  I  am  about  to  communicate  iuUy  supposing  as  I  said,  talk  with  me 

respecting  Slawkenberg's  conversations  through  the  partition.    The  conversation 

with  spirits ;  knowing  his  design  in  re-  is  going  on.    Some  person  comes  to  you 

cording  them,  and  never  forgetting  that  and  says,  "  Who  are  you  talking  witn  ?" 

everything  is  said  with  a  view  to  estab-  You  reply,  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction, 

lish  the  mighty  doctrine  of  the  analogous ;  *'  With  my  virtuous  friend  Yorick" — ^just 

a  doctrine  which,  notwithstanding  Pan-  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear.  «'  Ah !"  cries 

tol's  sceptical  sneers,  is  undoubtedly  to  the  other,  in  a  rapture,  "  is  it  possible  I 

be  esteemed  the  most  mysterious  and  re-  find  myself  at  last  within  so  short  a  dis- 

markable  of  modem  psychological  dis-  tance  of  the  truly  singular  and  agreeable 

coveries.  Mr.  Philip  Yorick  ?"  "  I  have  the  happi- 

He  relates  that,  for  years  previous  to  ness,"  you  answer,  "  to  assure  you  of 

his  descent  into  hades,  he  had  held  in-  it."    With  an  exclamation  of  joy,  the 

tercourse  with  spirits.    "  By  fasting  a  stranger  throws  down  the  partition,  and 

week,"  says  he,  "  on  Eread  and  water,  I  behold  Herr  Dertuy fie,  the  ventriloquist, 

acquired  a  power  of  conversing  with  the  sitting  very  much  at  his  ease,  imitating 

souls  of  the  dead,  who  would  appear  in  my  voice  and  manner!     Now,  to  carry 

the  anterior  lobe  of  my  brain  and  inform  the  deception  still  farther,  imagine  the  in- 

me  of  what  was  passing  in  hades,  or  in  genious  Dertuyfle  assuming  not  only  my 

the  seven  heavens."  voice,  but  my  countenance  and  manner. 

They  addressed  themselves  to  the  spi-  with  such  a  skill  as  absolutely  to  deceive 

ritual  eye  and  ear,  and  not  to  the  exter-  yourself,  who  have  known  me  this  ten 

nal  sense.  years — would  you  not  immediately  after 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  have  sworn  that  you  saw  and  conversed 

this  if  you  will  but  remember  the  analo-  with  me  ?  **  Certainly."  Very  well,  theo. 
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how  many  times  may  you  not  have  been  a  deTil,  it  is  damned,  both  for  this  life  and 

deceived  on  less  important  occasions  in  the  next    In  one  particular  only  does  it 

the  voices  and  faces  of  your  friends  and  differ  from  a  purely  spiritual  demon,  and 

acquaintances  ?    Their  outsides  are  per-  that  is  in  havmg  a  body  to  abuse.  What 

peiualiy  varying ;  but  in  that  spiritual  think  you  of  an  lago  ?    Imaginary,  do 

image  of  them  which  you  carry  m  your  you  say  ?    Live  longer,  then,  and  learn 

brain,  there  can  be  no  deception ;   and  that  there  are  such  creatures. 

these,  consequently,  are  the  true,  the  In  the  old  time  it  was  said  of  a  mis- 

outsides  false  and  fleeting.     Not  only  chievous  madman,  or  impostor,  **  He  has 

fashionable  people  but  all  persons  indis-  a  devil;"  noto  we  say,  "  A  devil  has  him," 

erifflinately  are,  in  the  language  of  melan-  which  is  the  same  thing. 

choly  fiurton,  **  a  company  of  outsides."  Everything  that  interrupts  the  peace 

Having  convinced  you  by  this  simple  and  harmony  of  the  world  is  said  to  be 

illustration,  I  may  now  go  on  to  enlighten  diabolical,  or,  in  vulgar  parlance, "  Devil- 

you  farther  concerning   Slawkenberg's  ish  bad" — the  original  Greek  word,  ^la- 

conversations  with  the  spirits  of   the  jSaXXw  signifying  to  destroy,  or  throw  in- 

"^J**                  ,     .     1                          -  to  confusion ; — everything  that  destroys 

They  appeared  "in  the  anterior  part  of  or  confuses  the  beautiful  order  of  the 

hit  brain,"  m  the  lobe  appropriated  to  the  world  is  therefore  the  work  of  Diabolus. 

imagmative  powers.  By  which  we  are  to  Thus,  after  vainly  attempting  to  unravel 

understand  not  a  visible  but  a  spiritual  a  skein,  to  convince  an  opinionated  nin- 

appearancfr-as  when  we  see  a  person  ny,  to  pick  a  burr  from  hair,  or  meet  the 

with  the  mind's  eye.    Now,  as  we  all  slanders  of  a  dull  knave,  we  mentally 

have  this  power,  it  were  idle  to  deny  it  to  ejaculate  a  phrase  consigning  each  to  the 

the  intelligent  Von  Slawkenberg.  lather  of  xionlusion,  where  they  belong. 

Whatever  we  have  asserted,  agreeably  There  is  great  doubt  among  speculative 

to  our  own  knowledge  of  nature  and  the  persons,  though  none  at  all  among  poets 

properties  of  things,  we  ought  to  admit  and  Slawkenbergians,  whether  Diabolus 

■8  true,  until  the  contrary  appears.     If  I  and  his  imps  are  real  persons  or  not.     I, 

am  told  that  the  Rev.  8ilas  Slug's  election  for  my  part,  hold  them  to  be  so,  for  rea- 

aermon  will  be  sunk  out  of  memory  in  a  sons  that  seem  to  me  the  most  satisfacto- 

weck,  I  am  bound  to  believe  it ;  for  it  is  ^y  conceivable— I  myself  having  actually 

the  nature  of  heavy  matter  to  sink.     If  1  geen  and  conversed  with  several  of  them 

am  told  that  Professor  Postzh  pronounced  at  different  periods  of  my  life.    Like  the 

acertain  metaphysical  treatise  of  mine  to  spirits  of  the  dead,  they  appeared  only  to 

be  heavy,  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  too ;  my  spiritual  eyes,  as  they  did  also  to  Von 

for  it  is  a  common  error  of  Veak  hands  Slawkenberg's,  whose  experience  was, 

to  call  that  heavy  which  they  cannot  however,  far  more  minute  and  extended 

handle.    And  so  when  I  hear  many  pro-  than  my  own. 

iesaing  disbelief  in  Von  Slawkenberg's  And  now,  a  word  respecting  the  Ian- 
revelations,  [  am  not  astonished,  consi-  guage  used  in  conversations  with  imps 
derins  his  use  of  analogy  and  symbolism,  and  departed  spirits. 
by  which  the  plainest  truths,  as  well  as  You  are  probably  aware  that  what  is 
the  most  profound,  are  hidden  under  an  called  empirical,  or  experimental  know- 
almost  impenetrable  veil  of  mystery.  ledge,  is  a  knowledge  of  particulars  only, 
I  hold  It  unquestionable  that  our  learn-  and  does  not  convey  ideas  directly,  but 
edauthordid  really  see  and  con  verse  with  merely  furnishes  materials  for  thought. 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  with  devils :  Thus,  for  example,  lapdogs  have  often  as 
the  manner  ot  that  seewg  has  been  ex-  perfect  an  emjjirical  knowledge  of  fashion- 
plained;  but  now  let  us  consider  what  able  life  as  the  most  D'lsraelitish  dandy 
u  meant  by  a  devil.  First,  then,  as  a  could  desire;  but,  lacking  a  soul,  they 
devil  18  a  spirit,  and  spirits  may  be  incar-  (iraw  no  ideas  from  their  experience ;  that 
naie,  devils  may  be  incarnate ;  whirh  I  jg  to  say,  they  acquire  no  spiritual  know- 
hold  certain.  Consider  whether  a  crea-  Jedge  from  it,  which  is  their  misfortune. 
tare  composed  altogether  of  pride,  lies.  But  ifthere  are  two  kinds  of  knowledge, 
dishonesty,  impurity,  ferocity  and  drunk-  go  there  are  two  kinds  of  expression  for 
enness  is  not  a  real  devil  incarnate,  or  these  kinds,the  physical,  namely,  and  the 
devil  in  the  flesh  ?  If  you  ever  saw  such  spiritual.  When  Miss  recites  her  lesson 
a  creature  jrou  will  know  my  meaning,  out  of  Paley,  you  have  an  intense  exam- 
Like  a  devil,  it  is  cruel,  usurping,  weak,  pie  of  the  physical,  or  empirical  kind, 
mischievous  and  fuU  of  treachery ;  like  toth  in  the  matter  and  the  manner.  When, 
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on  the  contrary,  she  smiles  delicionsly  ters  the  room,  and  I  hear  his  step  at  a 

upon  her  dear  Tommy,  there  is  an  exam-  distance,  a  conviction  of  his  sincerity 

pie  of  the  spiritual  kind,  depending  on  rushes  over  me,  and  my  spirit  converses 

ideas  of  a  very  subtle  order.  with  his  in  the  most  delightful  and  affec- 

In  short  there  are  two  dialects,  one  of  tionate  terms. 

i)ody,  and  the  other  of  soul.  Farther,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  Ian-  while  the  words  of  the  bodily  or  physical 

gua^e  of  body  will  say  one  thing,  while  language  signify  particulars,  those  of  the 

the  language  of  soul  says  another.  Thus,  spiritual  convey  only  generals.  When  the 

when  my  enemy,  lago,  pressing  my  hand,  spirit  of  lago  converses  with  my  spirit, 

and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  mine  with  a  look  we  talk  together  in  a  rapid  and  universal 

of  perfect  friendship,  talks  with  me  in  the  manner,  and  our  conversations  are  sur- 

language  of  a  generous  amity,  I  perceive  prisingly  brief  and  liery ;  the  mere  gtrke- 

that  the  whole  is  of  the  body,  and  signi-  ral  notions  of  evil,  of  wrong,  and  of  an- 

iies  nothing.  We  understand  each  other :  tagonism  fly  rapidly  from  our  spiritual 

the  touch  of  his  hand  is  like  the  touch  of  lips ;  but  in  my  conversation  with  Verax, 

a  viper's  skin ;  and  through  that  touch  there  is  a  play  of  the  most  harmonious 

the  devil  that  is  in  him  sends  me  a  spirit-  and  elegant  ideas,  nor  do  I  believe  that 

ual  intimation  of  his  presence.  any  angel  could  converse  more  nobly 

When  Yerax,  on  the  contrary,  shakes  than  does  the  spirit  of  my  friend  with 

hands  with  me,  or  when  he  merely  en-  mine.     •    *    • 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A   MEW  ACQUIINTANCE. 

So  far  had  I  gone,  most  patient  reader,  the    herdsboy,  who    daily    urges   his 

whose  friendly  or  whose  critical  judg-  charge  from  the  grassy  hill  slopes,  which 

ment  has  followed  the  tortuosities,  and  they,  lowing,  leave  gladly  for  the  more 

sounded  the. depths,  of  this  great  argu-  equal  plain,  I  soon  buried  myself  in  the 

ment  of  my  life,  by  which  I  mean  forever  forest  and  paced  solemnly  in  the  slow 

to  establish  and  confirm  upon  the  throne  waving  shadows  of  the  trees, 

of  reason,  the  heaven-born  idea  of  the  After  wandering  for  I  know  not  how 

great  Slawkenberg,  when,  as  I  was  pa-  long  time  through  the  mazes  of  the  wood, 

tiently  revolving  a  new  shape  of  medita-  enjoying  the  presence  of  those  objects 

tion  that  should  as  far  exceed  the  former  which  my  soul  delights  to  contemplate ; 

in  brightness  and  force  as  the  newly  the  pale  flowers  of  the  forest*  the  mosses 

risen  sun,  glancing  his  golden  arrows  of  hollow  banks,  the  brown  waters  of 

against  the  hills  of  morning,  doth  surpass  rivulets  that  slide  quickly  over  sparkling 

and  exceed  the  pale  dissolving  moon  that  sands,  glassy  rocks,  and  beds  of  velvet 

shrinks  before  him  to  her  hiding  in  the  moss,  I  came  unexpectedly  to  the  cleft  of 

west ;  when  by  the  course  of  my  evil  a  high  rock  which  towered  up  like  a  wall 

fortune,  or  my  good — for  who  can  dis-  above  the  highest  foliage.    Entering  the 

tinguish  the  good  from  the  evil  ? — I  fell  cleft,  with  the  intention  of  tracing  to 

into  one  of  those  periodic  fits  of  dullness  their  very  source  the  waters  that  flowed 

and  melancholy  to  which  I  have  been  from  it,  I  ascended  by  a  kind  of  natural 

subject  from  my  youth  upwards;  my  staircomposedof  fallen  blocks,  to  a  broad 

ears  rung,  my  head  became  vertiginous,  platform  of  smooth  stone,  just  level  with 

my  strength  failed,  and  a  subtle  thrill  the  surface  of  the  moving  sea  of  leaves 

diffuse  J  itself  through  the  left  side  of  my  in  whose  shades  I  had  been  so  long  im- 

body.    Dashing  my  pen  upon  the  floor  mersed.    How  shall  I  describe  to  you  the 

in  a  passion  of  disappointment,  I  rose  beauty  of  the  view  which  now  offered  it- 

hastily,  and  taking  my  hat  and  cane,  self  to  my  sense?    In  the  course  of  the 

strolled  ofl*  through  the  great  wood  that  day  I  had  insensibly  ascended  to  the  foot 

reaches  from  the  distant  hills,  even  to  the  of  a  stony  ridge,  a  birth-place  of  many 

rear  of  my  garden.   As  it  was  still  morn-  streams.    In  the  west  stood  white  peaks 

ing,  and  the  heavens  clear  and  mild— a  of  mountains,  misty,  but  clearly  defined 

fair  sky  of  September — I  resolved  to  make  against  the  clouds  of  evening.    A  body 

a  day  of  it ;  and  taking  an  umbrageous  of  cloud  lay  piled  along  the  horizon, 

pathway,  known  only  to  myself  and  to  mounting  nearly  to  the  zenith.    It  was 
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now  broken  away  before  the  sun,  leaving  haps  of  the  century,  perhaps  of  all  time ; 

m  boUow  like  the  mouth  of  an  enormous  for  that  such  an  arrangement  of  four  dis- 

famace,  glowing  with  a  hot  and  fumy  tinct  layers  of  clear  cloud,  at  such  an  in- 

incandescence.     The   shadows  of   the  stant,  moving  all  differently,  and  broken 

vales  and  bills  between  me  and  the  west  in  such  a  wonderfully  intricate  manner, 

vriooght  out  the  breadth  of  a  kingdom  like  net-work  upon  lace-work,  will  soon 

under  the  pencil  of  the  all-powerful  sun,  again  appear,  is  unlikely  and  not  to  be 

whose  yellow  beam,  the  soul  of  purity  looked  for." 

and  warmth,  touched  boldly  the  features        **  I  should  think,"  said  I,  noticing  a 

of  the  heights,  and  veiled  their  slopes  certain  sadness  in  the  tone  with  which 

with  a  vapor  of  gold.  the  stranger  uttered  these  words, "  that  a 

While  I  stood  absorbed  in  contempla-  reflection  so  melancholy  proceeded  from 
tion  of  the  scene,  a  gaunt  figure  of  a  man  a  man  oppressed  with  some  secret  grief ; 
approached  from  the  right,  and  coming  but  for  myself,  I  am  rather  consoled  with 
to  the  verge  of  the  rock  on  which  I  this  thought :  that  the  pleasure  I  have 
was  sittine,  took  his  place  at  a  little  di»-  enjoyed  in  the  beholding  of  so  magnifi- 
tanee,  in  £e  same  attitude.  For  a  con-  cent  a  vision,  can  never,  though  I  were 
■iderable  time  we  paid  no  regard  to  each  to  live  an  immortality,  be  ravished  from 
other,  nor  do  I  now  remember  which  of  us  my  fancy ;  I  shall  retain  the  impression 
broke  the  silence ;  but  I  soon  began  to  of  its  beauties  as  the  recollection  of  a 
be  aware  that  the  stranger  felt  like  my-  happy  and  fortunate  hour,  when  nature, 
self,  and  with  an  equsu  sentiment,  the  the  true  mother  of  pleasure,  kindly  of- 
aplendor  of  the  view,  and  trusting  to  this  fered  me  the  richest  gift  in  her  posses- 
point  of  sympathy,  I  ventured  to  ask  sion;  impressing  upon  the  very  sub- 
nim  if,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  (for  stance  of  my  soul  a  finer  image  of  glory 
I  thought  he  had  a  travelled  air,)  he  had  even  than  this  visible  splendor.  The  plea- 
beheld  an  evening  of  equal  magnificence,  sure  in  the  mind  which  springs  from  the 

''In    Mount    Lebanon,"    replied    the  pleasure  of  the  eye,  is  a  gift  more  elegant 

atianger,  **  wonderful  views  ot  the  hea-  than  the  richest  jewels,  for  it  can  neither 

vena  at  this  hour  may  be  had ;  at  Venice,  be  lost,  nor  stolen,  nor  diminished  by  the 

and  from  the  bay  oi  Naples,  it  is  con-  effect  of  age  and  misery." 
ceded,  the  air  has  a  delicacy  and  variety        The  stranger  listened  with  great  at- 

of  color  not  to  be  equalled.    All  these  I  tention  while  I  spoke.    "  It  is  true,"  said 

have  seen,  and  often  ;  but  I  confess  to  he,  "  that  a  melancholy  feeling  prompted 

.yon  the  changes  of  this  sky  surpass  all  me  to  the  expression  of  regret,  but  if 

tfaAt  I  have  ever  seen."  you  will  not  think  it  an  over  hasty  con- 

The  clouds  were  now  arranged  in  fidcnce,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  re- 
layen  over  a  sky  of  an  olive  green  color;  late  a  history  so  singular,  that  though  I 
of  the  layers  I  counted  at  least  four,  the  have  no  real  interest  in  the  matter,  you 
ionerand  nearer  composed  of  light  woolly  will,  I  think,  allow  that  the  mere  wit- 
flocks  touched  with  azure  and  orange ;  nessing  of  wl)at  I  shall  relate,  might  be 
■the  layer  next  consisted  of  waves  edged  a  sufficient  cause  of  sadness,  even  for 
with  purple ;  the  next  of  blue  and  golden  the  most  buoyant  of  dispositions,  though 
haxs;  and  the  last  of  green  and  dusky  the  history  itself,  far  from  being  tragical, 
■ban,  varied  w^ith  lace-like  fringes  of  comes  to  a  most  happy  conclusion." 
hriffht  purple.  This  sudden  burst  of  confidence  on  the 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  intricacy  of  part  of  the  stranger  struck  me  with  a 
their  eflect,  for  at  various  points  the  force  very  natural  suspicion  of  his  judgment ; 
of  all  entered  the  eve  at  once,  the  whole  but  as  I  am  myself  not  without  the  weak- 
lying  in  a  confused  and  fragmentary  or-  ness  of  such  natures  as  fall  easily  in  love 
oer,  against  a  sky  of  pure  olive,  which  with  a  new  person,  and  allow  the  kinder 
show^  green  through  the  lower  open-  feelings  of  sociality  to  step  over  those 
logs,  and  above  changed  into  a  tender  bars  by  which  ceremony  and  the  wisdom 
▼ioiet ;  the  sun  was  nowhere  visible,  on-  of  the  world  protect  us  from  imperti- 
Ij  the  power  of  his  presence  filled  all  nence,  I  did  not  conceal  an  emotion  of 
witii  light  After  a  few  moments  the  curiosity  and  interest  in  the  stranger, 
JayeiB  had  lost  their  tints,  and  the  pe-  from  whose  singularity,  at  least,  there 
eoliar  and  unrecoverable  beauty  of  the  appeared  to  be  some  prospect  of  entertain- 
ef  ening  was  g^ne  forever.  ment.    <*  I  suppose,"  said  I,  speaking  in 

*■  There,"  said  the  stranger,  **  fades  the  most  cordial  manner  possible,  **  you 

the  most  splendid  sunset  of  the  year,  per-  are,  like  myself,  a  lover  of  solitude  and 
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the  picturesque,  and  that  the  same  idle  I  confessed  I  had  often  experienced  the 
inteution  brought  us  both  to  this  solitary  feeling,  and  had  been  alarmed  by  the  re- 
place.   But  the  night  approaches,  and  1  currence  of  it. 

begin  to  feel  the  dampness  of  the  dew.  "  1  judged  so,"  he  replied, "  from  your 
Go  with  me  by  the  short  road  to  my  physiognomy  and  manner." 
house,  and  there  you  may  relate  and  I  Though  the  stranger  was  evidently  a 
listen  at  ease  to  this  history  of  yours,  much  younger  man  than  myself,  I  could 
which  I  confess  your  manner  has  already  not  but  feel  respect  for  one  who  seemed 
made  me  curious  to  hear."  The  stranger  to  have  so  sharp  an  insight  into  my  nature, 
offered  no  objection  to  this  invitation ;  As  we  entered  the  house,  seeing  a  cat 
and,  I  leading  the  way,  we  took  a  short  upon  the  mat  within  the  door,  be  took 
cut  through  the  forest,  and  falling  into  a  the  creature  in  his  arms,  and  began  ve- 
road  made  by  sawyers  who  dragged  their  hemently  caressing  and  patting  it.  No- 
logs  by  it  to  the  mill,  we  soon  reached  ticing  my  surprise,  "  I  perceive,"  said 
the  borders  of  a  narrow  stream,  on  the  he,  **  you  have  an  aversion  to  cats ;  but, 
opposite  bank  of  which,  in  the  midst  of  for  my  part,  the  touch  of  the  fur  is 
orchards  and  gardens,  stands  the  cottage  agreeable  to  me,  and  there  is  a  something 
which  I  call  mine.  The  stranger  follow-  in  the  disposition  of  the  speciea  that  at- 
ed  close  behind  me  as  we  passed  rapidly  tracts  me." 

through  the  wood,  and  touched  the  foot  **If  I  were  superstitious,"  replied  I, 

bridge  of  the  stream  nearly  at  the  same  **  you  should  be  set  down  for  a  wizard  or 

instant  with  myself.    And  here  a  singu-  a  mesmerist.     By  what  marks  did  you 

lar  accident  happened,  for,  at  the  hrst  guess  my  disposition  toward  the  cat  ?" 

step  I  made  upon  the  bridge,  which  was  **  By  the  expression  of  your  face,"  he 

no  more  than  the  body  of  a  great  chest-  answered,  *^  which  is  slightly  cruel  wl^en 

nut,  fallen   across,  and   accommodated  your  eyes  rest  upon  the  cat."    Here  was 

with  a  hand-rail,  my  feet,  which  were  one  of  your  physiognomists ! 

slippery  with  dew,  slid  from  under  me,  Leavmg  the  stranger  seated  in  anarm- 

and  I  should  have  fallen  into  the  wa-  chair  which  stood  in  the  open  door,  I  re- 

ter,  which  was  here  a  deep  and  rapid  tired  through  the  hall^  under  some  trifling 

current  rushing  among  rocks,  had  not  pretext,  and  turninj^  to  observe  him,  I 

the  stranger  reached  out  his  arm,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  profile  against  a 

with  a  strong  effort  lifted  me  to  a  foothold  light  background  of  foliage.   A  low,  pro- 

on  the  bridge.  jecting  forehead,  a  somewhat  aquiline 

**  Sir,"  said   he,  as  soon  as  I  had  re-  nose,  and  a  small,  delicate  chin  and  mouth, 

covered  myself,  "  when  I  first  saw  you  with  an   expression  of  latent  ferocity ; 

^  I  imagined,  on  the  instant,  that  Heaven  these  features,  supported   by  black  hair 

*  had  appointed  me  to  your  safety,  and  I  and  brows,  restless  .  projecting   eyes,  a 

therefore  followed  closely  in  your  steps,  head  cone-shaped  and  set  low  upon  the 

thinking  the  occasion  might  happen  at  slender,  stooping  shoulders,  gave  me  the 

any  instant."  image  of  a  man  of  perverse  will  and  vi- 

Thanking  his  care  and  happy  fore-  olent  passions,  but  gifted   with  percep- 

sight/ 1  inquired,  with  some  surprise,  by  tions  supefnatu rally  acute,  and  a  temper 

what  signs  he  had  been  led  to  such  a  subtle,  but  rather  ferocious  than  brave, 

thought.  His  hands,  perfectly  formed,  and  mould- 

"  Believe  me  to  be  no  impostor  or  en-  ed  to  a  feminine  delicacy  ;  a  body  tall, 

thusiast,"  said   he,  following  heedfully  slender,  but,  as  I  knew  by  experience,  of 

over  the  bridge,  with  one  hand  upon  my  great  vigor;  an  air  of  suavity,  verging 

shoulder  and  the  other  holding  firmly  by  upon  insolence ;  a  labored  kindliness  of 

the  railing ;  "  I  judged  you  by  the  tem-  voice,  and  a  quiet,   watchful  manner ; 

perament  of  your   body,  which   is  san-  these  qualities  put  me  on  my  guard  and 

guine  and  precipitate,  and  the  position  repressed  the  rising  admiration  and  grati- 

you  had  taken  upon  the  edge  of  the  rock  itude  I  felt  for  the  singular  service  the 

— which  was  a  particularly  perilous  one  stranger  had  rendered  me  on  the  occasion 

— to  be  a  person  always  in  the  power  of  of  my  recent  danger.     Returning    pre- 

accident,  and  that  persuasion  brought  me  sently,  1  presented  him   with   a  cup  of 

with  you,  for  I  thought  it  possible  some-  water,  which  he  received  graciously,  but 

thing  might  happen  as  it  has.     Does  it  turned  his  face  aside  to  drink.     Then 

not  often  occur,  that,  in   descending  a  taking  a  seat  opposite,  I  motioned  him  to 

flight  of  steps,  you  seem  ready,  nay,  al-  begin  his  story,  which  he  did,  first  letting 

most  imjgelled,  to  fall  headlong  ?"  go  the  cat,  who  had  left  some  bloody  fa- 
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Ton  upon  his  hands,  in  her  struggles  to  minerals,  of  which  I  am  an  unworthy  vo- 

get  free.  tary." 

**  You  think  it  a  childish  inclination,"       •*  Pray,  sir,"  said  I,  "  have  I  the  honor 
said  he,  **  which  I  betray ;  but  if  any-  of  conversing  with  the  famous  Stciner, 
thing  has  life,  I  desire  to  grasp  and  play  of  whose  skill  in  many  sciences  the  learn* 
with  it.    YoQ  have  it  in  mind  to  say  that  ed  world  knows  so  much,  and  the  un- 
aa  the  cat  delishtB  in  the  mouse,  so  do  I  learned  public  so  little  ?** 
in  the  cat    Bnt  men  are  all  cats  and        "  I,"  said  he,  "  am  that  Steiner,  and  if 
mice  to  each  other  by  turns,  the  weak-  I  be  not  mistaken  you  are  Mr.  Yorick." 
Mt  appermost    The  pleasure  is  to  com-       Astounded  at  my  good  fortune  in  meet- 
pal  the  resisting,  and  cajole  the  discon-  ing  with  so  celebrated  a  character,  I  rose 
tented;  the  pain,  to  have  been  compelled  to  embrace  him.     He  returned  my  sai- 
.  or  cajoled.  Vou  think  it  an  inhuman  sen-  utation»  with  a  cordial  pressure,  and  after 
tlment,  perhaps,  but  every  man  pictures  the  passage  of  several  compliments,  we 
the  world  as  it  seems  on  the  instant.**  resumed  our  former  positions. 
Then  fixing  his  sparkling  black  eyes  up-        "  Pray,"  said  I,  "  forgive  me  for  inter- 
on  mine  he  paused  a  moment  and  seeing  rupting  you  ;'*  upon  which  he  resumed 
I  bad  nothing  to  offer  in  reply  began  as  as  follows : — 
Hollows : —  **  After  a  long  and  tedious  ramble,  with 

**  Yesterday  morning  I  rose  early,  in-  very  partial  results,  we  came  at  evening  to 
tending  to  accompany  a  friend  from  the  a  tavern  not  far  from  the  place  where  I 
tavern  where  we  lay  last  night,  to  a  cer-  found  you,  intending  to  lodge  there  for 
tain  secret  place  among  the  hills,  known  the  night  and  make  ready  for  another  ex- 
only  to  adepts  in  the  beautiful  science  of  pedition  on  the  morrow." 


CHAPTEP  XXII. 

TH£  STORY  OF  EGERIA  BEAUMANOIR. 

**  As  we  approached  the  tavern  we  been  a  minute  from  the  instant  of  his  en- 
■aw  a  crowd  of  country  people  ^thered  trance  before  the  mourner  raised  his  head, 
about  the  door ;  some  with  pieces  of  though  it  seemed  to  me  a  much  longer 
crape  tied  upon  their  arms,  and  all  very  time.  At  length,  muttering  some  pas- 
silent  and  sorrowful.  They  made  way  sionate  expression,  he  looked  up,  and, 
for  OS  as  we  crossed  the  platform  of  the  seeing  my  friend,  said  somewhat  dully : 
threshold,  and  my  companion  leading  the  *  Is  it  you?  you  came  too  late — you 
way,  we  entered  a  room  upon  the  right  should  have  seen  her  alive;  but  you 
of  the  entrance,  where  was  a  coffin  placed  came  too  late.*  '  Frank,*  exclaimed  the 
open  upon  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  other,  extending  his  hand  to  the  young 
room,  about  which  at  a  little  distance  man,  *I  did  not  know  you ;  hut  what  is 
stood  a  number  of  persons,  all  wearing  this  ?  I  am  afraid  to  ask  if  it  be — 
signs  of  mourning.  A  clergyman  in  E^eria!*  The  other  assented  with  a 
clerical  robes,  and  with  a  very  reveren-  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  and  my 
tial  air,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  companion,  looking  upon  the  dead,  sign- 
and  at  the  head  a  young  man  was  lean-  ed  to  me  to  draw  near.  I  did  so,  and  be- 
ing over  the  corpse  in  the  attitude  of  in-  held  the  features  of  a  beautiful  young 
consolable  grief.  Uncovering  our  heads,  woman  in  the  bloom  of  maidenhood,  pal- 
we  entered,  and  some  person  of  authori-  lid,  and  wearing  the  fixed  smile  of  disso- 
ty*  who  seemed  to  act  as  master  of  the  lution,  but  not  otherwise  marked  with 
ceremonial,  motioned  us  to  approach  and  those  terrible  features  of  decay  which  I 
look  upon  the  face  of  the  dead.  My  had  prefigured  to  myself  as  the  attributes 
oompanion  did  not  instantly  accept  the  of  death.  After  gazing  for  a  moment  we 
invitation,  being  unwilling  to  disturb  the  withdrew  together  into  an  adjoining 
monrner,  who,  with  hands  clasped  con-  room ;  and  my  companion  gave  way  to  a 
Tolsively  over  his  forehead,  stood  lean-  sudden  burst  of  grief ;  but  in  me  the 
ing  over  the  object  of  his  grief.  As  he  strangeness  of  the  scene  overpowered  all 
was    opposite  to    the  door  he   could  other  emotions. 

not  lift  up  his  eyes    without!  seeing  "My  companion  opened  the  conver- 

the  face  of  my  companion,  who  stood  sation,  *  By  what  accident  did  this  hap- 

waiting  near  the  comn.    It  may  have  pen,  dear  frank  ?*  said  he*  gathering  up 
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his  spirits,  <  how  came  you  to  be  here  in  a  loader  tone,  and  addressing  the 
with  Egeria  ?  I  heard  nothing  of*  her  ill-  clergyman,  who  had  kept  his  station  at 
ness.  But  even  as  she  is,  I  cannot  won-  the  foot  oi'  the  coffin,  <  this  lady  is  not 
der  at  your  devotion  or  your  grief.'  At  dead ;  you  can  dismiss  the  company.' 
this  instant  the  door  opened,  and  the  At  the  instant  [  heard  a  cry  and  a  heavy 
master  of  ceremonies  coming  in,  an-  fall ;  the  young  man  had  dropped  down 
nounced  that  the  procession  was  about  in  a  swoon,  and  was  carried  out  by  the 
to  move;  a  bell  began  tolling  in  the  dis-  tavern-keeper  and  the  roaster  of  ceremo- 
tance,  and  the  young  man,  pressing  the  nial.  When  the  company  had  retired, 
hand  of  my  companion,  bade  him  follow,  at  the  instance  of  the  clerical  person 
The  undertakers  were  placing  the  lids  of  whom  I  have  mentioned,  and  this  reverend 
the  coffin  in  their  places,  and  already  the  gentleman  had  himself  bidden  us  adieu, 
creaking  of  the  screws  gave  warning  the  female  attendants,  by  my  friend's  di- 
that  light  should  no  more  discover  beau-  rection,  took  the  body  out  of  the  coffin 
ty  in  the  face  of  the  dead,  when  my  com-  and  conveyed  it  to  a  bed,  that  was  pre- 
panion,  as  if  by  a  sudden  impulse,  went  sently  made  ready  above.  Then  ordering 
near,  and  wrenching  aside  the  cover  a  physician  and  nurse  to  be  sent  for,  he 
placed  his  hand  upon  the  breast  of  the  directed  that  certain  means  should  be  used 
corpse.  <  How  long  has  this  woman  for  the  revival,  if  it  were  possible,  of  the 
been  dead,'  said  he  in  a  low  voice  to  the  apparently  deceased  person,  and  as  soon 
undertaker.  *  Two  days,'  replied  the  as  he  saw  his  orders  in  process  of  being 
man,  answering  in  the  same  tone.  *  By  executed,  which  was  on  the  instant,  he 
what  signs  do  you  judge  her  to  be  de-  went  in  search  of  the  young  man,  and 
ceased  ?'  continued  my  companion,  still  found  him  lyine,  amid  a  crowd  of  look- 
keeping  his  hand  upon  the  corpse  and  ers  on,  in  a  halt  stupefied  condition,  up- 
closely  scrutinizing  the  countenance,  on  the  green  sward  in  front  of  the  tavern, 
<  By  the  usual  signs,'  replied  the  other,  whither  he  had  been  carried  to  recover 
*What  are  they?'  continued  the  ques-  from  his  swoon.  A  great  quantity  of  water 
tioner.  *  Appearance  of  the  countenance,  had  been  thrown  upon  his  face  and  bosom, 
coldness,  absence  of  breath,  and  no  so  that  between  the  lankness  of  his  hair, 
pulse.'  *  There  is  no  apparent  pulse,'  dripping  with  moisture,  his  linen  clothes 
replied  my  companion,  *but  there  is  clinging  to  his  skin,  his  pale  face,  and  the 
warmth  about  the  region  of  the  heart;  disconsolate  dumb  son-ow  of  his  look, 
nor  do  I  see  any  film  upon  the  eyes,'  con-  he  might  have  easily  been  taken  for  a 
tinned  he,  as  with  a  trembling  hand  he  man  just  recovered  from  drowning,  in 
raised  one  of  their  lids.     *  Sir,'  added  he  whom  life  has  begun  a  little  to  revive. 


THE  SABBATH  OF  THE  HEART. 

BY  H.  H.   CLEMENTS. 

The  far  off  bells  are  slowly  pealing 

In  fancy's  ear  a  call  to  prayer ; 
Like  chaunting  nuns,  the  sounds  are  stealing 

Through  all  the  twilight  aisles  of  air. 
Now  memories  to  the  spirit's  temple 

All  thronging  come, — the  younff,  the  old — 
And  worship  at  the  heart's  high  altar — 

Pure  as  tlie  stars,  but  never  cold. 

'Tis  Sabbath  in  the  Heart — an  angel 

Is  singing  aves  in  the  choir, 
And  like  the  dawn  from  heaven  is  gleaming 

The  flashings  of  her  golden  lyre. 
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Hope,  like  a  pilgrim  worn  and  weary, 
0too|ps  at  her  ^brimming  foun^  again, 
,Am1  UfikAjBL)\eQ^en\y  benediction, 
'  *  ^  Proto  Him<  who  gives  the  ^ew  and  rain. 

'Tis  Sabbath  in  the  Heart — Go  render 

A  ritual  for  the  soul  and  sing. 
Joyous  of  praise,  as  when^in  Heaven 

The  soft  sweet  bells  of  mercy  ring : — 
The  heart  is  like  the  mind,  her  empire 

All  boundless  as  the  solemn  sky — 
Vast  in  her  spirit  realm,  it  maketli 

All  that  we  are  of  Deity. 

'Tis  Sabbath  in  the  Heart !  Fair  children 

Already  in  the  portal  stand ; — 
Peace  cometh  with  the  aged  Pastor, 

Love  claspeth  Hate's  unwilling  hand  ; 
Of  all  the  wisdom  he  may  utter, 

God's  humblest  creature  hath  a  share — 
Oh !  let  him  enter  in  for  ever 

And  close  behind  the  gates  of  care. 

The  incense  of  the  heart  is  floating 

From  censers  lit  with  feeling's  tire. 
Through  the  pure  heaven  of  thought  uprising 

In  dedications  of  the  lyre. 
The  poet's  mind — illumined  missal 

Clasped  by  the  hands  of  prophecy — 
Shall  lead  each  erring  soul  repenting 

Back  to  thy  sabbath,  spirit-free. 

The  Sabbath  of  the  Heart  is  closing, 

Alas !  with  earth's  departing  grace ; 
No  more  in  its  calm  bliss  reposing 

We  give  to  wilder  days  thy  place. 
The  bells  that  chimed  to  every  feeling 

No  longer  feel  tlie  joy  they  told ; 
And  thoughts  as  pure  as  seraphs  kneeling. 

Long  since  liavc  left  thy  sheltering  fold. 

The  Sabbath  of  the  Heart !  how  gladly 

Breaks  to  my  soul  its  cheering  ray  ; 
Oft  with  the  world  I  struggle  madly 

But  pass  in  peace  this  sabbath  day. 
Ofttimcs  in  gloom  its  dawn  aj)peareth — 

Through  tears  behold  its  steps  depart; 
But  yet  my  conscious  spirit  neareth 

This  heaven  of  the  human  heart. 
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Tif11J\h^pUe^ 


RELIGIOUS   UNION   OF   ASSOCIATIONISTS. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  probably  name  indicates,  they  have  adopted  the 
aware  that  the  Bostonians,  hke  the  writings  of  Charles  Fourier  as  ttieir  gos- 
Athenians  of  old,  are  remarkably  fond  of  pel,  and  Mr.  Channinff  as  the  apc^e 
hearing  and  telling  some  new  thing,  thereof.  Having  heard  bnt  two  of  Mr. 
Cautious,  practical,  conservative,  and  Channing's  lectures,  we  cannot  pretend 
therefore  thriving  in  all  matters  of  busi-  to  have  mastered  his  system ;  neverthe- 
ness  and  trade,  they  delight,  apparently,  less  we  shall  presume  to  give  some  ac- 
in  the  most  wild  and  radical  speculations  count  of  what  we  have  heard,  inter- 
in  morals  and  religion.  It  seems,  indeed,  spersinff  it  occasionally  with  such  reflec- 
as  if  they  were  cherishing  something  tions  of  our  own' as  may  seem  appropriate, 
which  operates  as  a  perpetual  tantaliza-  The  farce  of  services  enacted  at  this 
tion  of  their  religious  instincts,  and  strange  establishment,  forcibly  reminds 
which  is  likely  to  end  either  in  extin-  us  of  the  Theophilanthropists,  a  sect  that 
guishing  those  instincts,  pr  in  sending  sprung  up  amid  the  revolutionary  con- 
them  to  other  sources.  This  vague  un-  vulsions  and  factions  and  fanaticisms  of 
rest  naturally  exposes  them  to  various  France  soon  after  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
delusions  and  impositions ;  their  restless-  and  of  which  the  seeds  were  sown  by  the 
ness  keeps  them  running,  and  their  run-  atheistical  innovators  who  ushered  in  that 
ning  only  augments  their  restlessness,  deluge  of  bloody  ferocity  and  blubbering 
What  this  something  is  that  so  starves  philanthropy.  The  Theophilanthropists, 
their  religious  nature  into  paroxysms,  and  like  the  Associationists,  believed  in  the 
at  the  same  time  cultivates  the  intellect  existence  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the 
into  such  an  insatiable  pruriency,  is  ob-  soul,  and  the  doctrine  of  universal  benevo- 
viously  a  question  that  is  easier  asked  lence.  But  though  substantially  the  same 
than  answered.  This  question  we  shall  in  principle,  the  two  differ  somewhat  in 
not  attempt  to  answer;  we  are  only  to  theirmodeof  worship;  the  former  placing 
remark  upon  the  well-known  fact,  re-  amid  the  congregation  a  huge  bcusket  of 
gretted  by  some,  boasted  of  by  others,  flowers,  as  the  symbol  of  &e  creation, 
that  in  morals  and  religion  no  theories  and  listening  to  a  eulogy  on  the  moral 
can  spring  up  so  eccentric  and  fantasti-  virtues  and  the  beauties  of  nature ;  the 
cal,  but  Boston  has  a  crowd  ready  to  latter  using  music  instead  of  flowers,  and 
welcome  and  entertain  them.  That  the  substituting  for  the  aforesaid  eulogy  a 
city  is  a  perfect  bee-hive  of  notions,  has  virulent  denunciation  of  the  existing  or- 
become  proverbial.  The  people  are  abun-  der  and  constitution  of  society.  Perhaps 
dantly  forward  in  getting  up  new  churches,  this  difference  is  mainly  owing  to  a 
but  seem  quite  indifferent  what  doctrines  change  of  circumstances ;  the  one  iftark- 
or  opinions  are  taught  in  them;  care  ing  tne  dying  struggles,  the  other  the 
little,  apparently,  whom  or  what  a  man  «arly  beginnings  of  irreligion  by  estab- 
dissents  from,  provided  he  only  dissents,  lishment ;  for  as  atheism,  when  expiring 
Truly,  Hooker  hath  well  said,  "  He  who  amidst  its  own  desolations,  naturally  tries 
gocth  about  to  persuade  a  multitude  that  to  recall  the  virtues  it  has  banished,  so 
they  are  not  so  well  taught  as  they  ought  reviving  atheism  would  naturally  begin 
to  be,  shall  never  want  attentive  and  by  exaggerating,  and  denouncing,  and 
favorable  listeners ;  that  which  wanteth  misderiving  the  evils  it  proposes  to  re- 
in the  weight  of  his  speech  is  supplied  by  move. 

the  aptness  of  men's  minds  to  accept  and  What  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  in  their 

believe  it."  singing  these  pioiu  Associationists  use 

Knowing  these  things,  our  readers  will  some  of  the  Latin  words  and  cathedral 

not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  W.  H.  music  which  so  enrich  the  service  of  the 

Channing  has  succeeded  in  getting  to-  oldest  and  richest  of  Christian  churches, 

gether  a  considerable  flock  of  Seekers  in  Doubtless  both  the  words  and  the  music 

Boston.    His  flock  is  known  as  "The  are  as  fine  as  ever  saluted  the  ear  of  man; 

Religious  Union  of  Associationists ;"  the  but,  unfortunately,    they    are    in    such 

title,  "  Church  of  Humanity,"  probably  violent  disharmony  with  everything  else 

not  seeming  original  enough.    As  the  in  the  service;  so  stripped  of  all  their 
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natnml  mccompaniments ;  so  cat  oat  of  proceeds  apon  the  principle,  that  society 

their  appropriate  setting;  so  naked  of  is  wrong,  because  men  are  bad.  But  this, 

any  concnrrent  appeals  tothe  other  senses;  it  seems,  is  an  error  which  it  was  rcsen*- 

tbat  the  efiect  is  rather  ludicrous  than  ed  for  the  disciples  of  Fourier  to  dispel ; 

otherwise.    It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  and  now  we  are  to  learn,  despite  some 

whole  thing  evinces  less  sense  of  reli-  lingering  prejudices  inherited  from  our 

ghm  or  of  art    It  is  equally  incongruous  fathers,  that  men  arc  bad  because  society 

in  both  respects ;  like  using  the  archi-  is  wrong.    By  the  way,  it  is  somewhat 

tactaral  symbols  of  Egyptian  superstition  edifying  to  observe  the  proud  humility 

to  adorn  the  entrance  of  a  Christian  burial-  with  which  Mr.  Channing  defers  to  the 

gnmnd.    Strange  that  people  who  have  Scriptures.    By  apt  selection  and  expur- 

giown  80  very  wise  as  to  discard  all  ap  gation,  he  concocts  certain  readings  from 

jaofcA  exhibitions  of  Christianity,  should  them,  which,  wrapped  up  in  music  sacri- 

&U  into  such  a  ludicrous  violation  of  the  legiously'stolen  from  the  Roman  Catholic 

most  obvious  proprieties  of  art.    And  is  masses,  servo  to  introduce  his  unique  dis- 

it  possible  that  they  are  competent  to  in-  courses.    He  evidently  thinks  there  are 

trent  a  new  religion,  and  yet  ignorant  some  pretty  good   ideas  in  the  Bible, 

that  precisely  wmit  is  most  sublime  in  its  though  he  has  little  respect  fur  the  al- 

]dace    becomes    most   ridiculous  when  legea  facts  in  which  those  ideas  are 

taken  oat  of   its  place  ?    Truly,  they  communicated.    Thus,  for  example,  the 

unut  be  in  advance  of  the  age  !  scourge  of  small  cords  with  which  the 

The  Associationists  are  evidently  get-  money-changers  are  said  to  have  been 
ting  satisfied  of  their  mistake  in  attempt-  driven  out  of  the  temple,  he  understands 
ing  a  practical  realization  of  their  to  have  been  merely  a  strain  of  indignant 
schemes.  They  find  it  much  easier  to  eloquence.  Of  coarse  he  holds  that  they 
invest  absoid  theories  with  plausibility,  were  treated  in  this  way  simply  because 
than  to  force  nature  into  a  co-operation  they  were  brokers,  not  because  they  had 
with  their  plans.  Weanr,  it  seems,  of  set  up  their  shops  in  the  temple, 
getting  ap  phalanxes,  they  have  con-  Voltaire,  one  of  the  great  philanthro- 
clndea  to  busy  themselves  in  getting  up  pists  of  a  former  age,  said  on  a  certain 
chnrches.  Knowing  that  their  doctrines  occasion,  with  more  valor  indeed  than  dis- 
tend to  make  men  more  contented  with  cretion,  that  '*  ho  was  tired  of  hearing 
themselves  and  less  contented  with  their  how  twelve  men  had  established  the 
mtuation,  and  finding  that  practice  is  Christian  religion,  and  he  was  resolved 
▼eiy  apt  to  reverse  this  statement,  they  to  show  that  one  could  pull  it  down." 
are  reverting  to  their  old  method  of  preach-  This  certainly  deserves  the  praise  of  man- 
ing.  All  attempts  to  reduce  their  tlieories  ly  frankness  and  candor ;  but  we  should 
to  practice  have,  thus  far,  ended  in  a  remember  that  Volbiire  was  educated 
practical  reductio  ad  absurdam ;  and  amid  the  lingering  ingenuousness  of  old 
since  the  obstinate  and  intractable  ma-  chivalry,  which  made  men  scorn  to 
terial  of  human  nature  refuses  to  embody  achieve  by  art  and  stratagem  what  they 
the  great  soul  of  their  designs,  they  have  could  not  achieve  in  an  open  field  and  a 
no  resource  but  to  set  forQi  that  soul  in  fair  fight,  it  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
its  disembodied  state.  The  thing  is  so  that  some  taint  ofchivalrons  honor  should 
very  impracticable  that  it  hardly  admits  have  adhered  to  the  conclusions  of  his 
of  being  refuted  by  experience ;  they  more  mature  wisdom.  It  must  he  con- 
cannot  practice  it  long  enough  to  ascer-  fessed  that  the  Associationists,  with  com- 
tain  whether  it  be  practicable  or  not  mendablc  docility,  carry  more  of  the  wis- 
Ceitainly  it  is  very  naughty  in  practice  dom  of  the  serpent  into  their  proceedings. 
thos  to  nullify  theories  which  it  is  so  un-  Not  daring  openly  to  renounce  the  Biblo, 
comfortable  to  have  nullified.  Fortu-  they  adopt  the  more  prudent  method  of 
nate]y,however,if  the  laws  of  nature  will  stealing  and  smuggling  in  their  philan- 
not  permit  these  men  to  work,  the  aching  thropic  inventions  under  a  patronizing 
vouis  in  some  men's  minds  will  permit  show  of  respect  for  its  principles.  Thus, 
them  to  talk ;  and  if  they  cannot  succeed  here,  as  elsewhere,  thoy  ap})rovc  thcm- 
in  their  plans,  they  can  at  least  kick  up  selves  pretty  good  actors ;  tliey  are  not 
a  dost  of  words  to  hide  their  failures.  So  altogether  unskilled  in  keeping  up  ap- 
long  as  they  confine  their  wisdom  to  pearances;  and  their  false  friendshij), 
speculation,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  nature  thougli  less  noble  than  open  enmity,  has 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  expose  them,  the  ^vantaffe  of  greater  prudence.    It 

Christianity,  according  to  old  ideas,  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  there  be 
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more  of  meanness  or  more  of  wickedness  out  into  smiling  fields  for  the  habitation 
in  this  conduct,  did  we  not  know  that  and  happiness  of  man,  swamps  would  ex- 
fanaticism,  without  either  of  these  inter-  hale  health,  venom  would  b^ome  medi- 
esting  qualities,  sometimes  does  the  work  cine,  wolves  would  be  turned  into  sheep, 
of  them  both.    In  Mr.  Channing's  case,  and  gunpowder  would  bum  to  enlighten 
however,  all  this  probably  springs  from  a  our  minds,  not  to  perforate  our  bodies, 
laudable  desire  to  beguile  and  seduce  men  And  what  has  human  wisdom  done  to  re- 
out  of  the  darkness  in  which  they  are  move  or  alleviate  these  prodigious  evils  t 
hitherto  benighted.   Undoubtedly  his  cau-  Just  nothing  at  all.    On  the  contrary  they 
tion  is  needless ;  for  doctrines  so  flatter-  all  originate  in  what  have  hitherto  been 
ing,  as  those  he  inculcates,  to  the  worst  deemed  the  noblest  contrivances  of  hu- 
propensities  of  our  nature,  need  not  the  man  wisdom.    Does  the  science  of  medi- 
authority  of  Revelation  to  secure  them  a  cine  prevent  death  ?    or  the  institution 
favorable  reception.    Perhaps  he  is  not  of  ffovemment  prevent  crime  ?  Why  no, 
aware  that  with  a  majority  of  his  audience  truly.  And  is  not  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
an  open  contempt  for  the  Scriptures  might  prevent  them,  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  it- 
be  quite  as  popular  as  an  apparent  respect  self  the  cause  of  them  ?    For  to  say  these 
for  them.    Assuredly  he  who  encourages  things  exist  by  the  ordering  of  Provi- 
U3  to  envy  others  the  power  or  the  wealth  dence,  he  regards  as  the  height  of  ab- 
of  which  we  find  them  in  possession,  needs  surdity  and  impiety.    Mr.  Channin?  then 
no  authority  save  that  of  the  tribunal  to  canvassed  the  claims  of  what  he  desig- 
which  he  appeals.  nated  as  the  four  sciences  of  theology, 
In  the  two  lectures  referred  to  above,  philosophy,  morals  and  politics.     And 
Mr.  Channing  was  mainly  occupied  in  what  have  these  boasted  sciences  ever 
discovering,  describing  and  denouncing  done  for  our  relief?    Alas!  instead  of 
the  evils  that  adhere  to  the  present  order  laboring  to  explode  old  prejudices  and  in- 
and  constitution  of  society.    According  stitutions,  the  human  mind  has  generally 
to  his  representation,  our  life  is  hopeless-  busied  itself  in  trying  to  discover  and  en- 
ly  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  sophistry ;  force  the  wisdom  supposed  to  be  contain- 
an  inextricable  mesh  or  entanglement  of  ed  in  them.    From  our  childhood  we  are 
fraud,  falsehood  and  perplexity  every-  taught  rather  to  reverence  than  to  inves- 
where  envelopes  us,  stiflmg  our  ener-  tigate  them,  until  our  minds  get  so  per- 
gies,  obstructing  our  faculties,  perverting  verted  with  this  sentiment  as  to  disqualify 
and  poisoning  all  the  springs  of  good  us  for  the  investigation, 
within  us  into  issues  of  vice,  and  misery,  Mr.  Channin^s  originality  in    thns 
and  death.    By  another  figure,  he  repre-  classing  philosophy  as  one  of  the  sci- 
sented  us  as  struggling,  and  wallowin?,  ences,  is  doubtless  too  obvious  to  have 
and  floundering  about  in  an  impassable  eacaped  the  reader's  notice.   In  a  similar 
moraiss,  while  around  us  are  stationed  spirit,  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  the  dis- 
contradictory  guides,  calling  us  now  this  tinction  between  theology  and  religion 
way,  and  now  that,  so  that  we  get  alto-  was  now  at  length  beginning  to  be  un- 
gether  distracted,  and  every  attempt  to  derstood  and  admitted.     The  truth  is, 
follow  them  only  ends  in  sinking  us  this  distinction  has  always  been  under- 
deeper  and  deeper  in  tlie  mire.     This  stood  and  inculcated  as  long  as  theology 
labyrinth  of  sophistry,  this  web  of  per-  has  been  in  existence.    From  the  days  of 
plexity,  this  mirage  of  evil,  is  generated,  the  apostles  till  the  present  time,  theology 
ne  says,  by  the  prevailing  misarrange-  has  been  viewed  as  a  science,  and  religion 
ment  of  the  social  relations.     Among  as  a  life ;  and  the  former  has  been  used 
other  evils  springing  from  this  cause,  he  and  valued  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  latter, 
alleged  the  aying  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  on  the  ground  that  right-thinking  has 
our  race  in  infancy,  and  the  large  por-  some  connection  with  right-acting.    If 
tions  of  the  oarth  made  desolate  by  too  Mr.  Channing  did  not  Imow  this  fact, 
much  heat  or  too  much  cold.    In  his  what  becomes  of  his  learning  ?    If  he 
view  it  is  this  misarrangement  that  gene-  did,  what  shall  be  said  of  his  honesty  ? 
rates  earthquakes  and  hurricanes,  torrid  But  it  is  the  custom  of  certain  people  to 
heats  and  polar  snows,  the  miasmata  of  take  for  granted  that  things  began  to  ex- 
swamps,  the  venom  of  reptiles,  the  fero-  ist  just  about  the  time  they  learnt  tliem, 
city  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  explosiveness  and  that  the  sun  never  shone  until  their 
of  gunpowder.    But  for  this  all  these  eyes  were  opened.    Again :  Mr.  Chan- 
evils  would  cease,  the  deserts  of  ice  and  nins  remarked  that  it  was  a  well-known 
of  sand  would  brighten  up  and  blossom  ana  generally-admitted  principle  in  poli- 
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tktl  eooDotny,  that  hurfa  or  rising  wagee  dise  effectually  regained.    The  eminently 

ue  the^arest  lign  of  public  proeperity ;  Christian  idea  which  lies  at  the  bottom 

and  yet,  said  he,  in  face  of  this  know-  of  his  system  is,  that  there  is  really  no 

ledge  we  everywhere  see  people  trying  to  such  thing  as  sin  in  the  world,  and  that 

ODga^  labor  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  what  is  usually  termed  such  is  but  una^ 

This  IB  one  of  the  inconsistencies  which  voidable  calamity ;  it  all  springs  neces* 

he  charges  the  present  misarrangnement  sarily  from  the  evil  occasions  growing  out 

of  society  with  forcing  upon  us.    Proba-  of  our  present  social  misarrangement : 

Uy  he  fiMTgot  to  add,  that  high  or  rising  and  the  idea  of  an  evil  principle  in  man, 

wage«  are  a  sign  of  public  prosperity  which,  in  the  absence  of  existing  occa- 

only  on  condition  that  tne  employer  is  ab-  sions,  would  find  or  make  others,  lie  con- 

■olotely  obliged  to  pay  them ;  and  that  if  siders  an  impious  reflection  on  our  Mak- 

paid  gratuitously  or  voluntarily,  they  are  er.    Men,  he  areuos,  go  wrong  simply 

a  Mgn  of  no  such  thing,  but  rather  of  the  because  they  are  oemm«l  in  with  motives 

reverse.  Is  it  in  this  way  that  Mr.  Chan-  and  temptations  which  render  it  impossi- 

lung  IS  goin^  to  guide  us  out  of  the  laby-  ble  for  tnem  to  go  right :  arrange  the  so- 

linth  of  sc^histry  in  which  he  finds  us  so  cial  relations  so  as  to  make  it  right  for 

de^orably  involved  ?  them  to  take  or  do  whatever  they  wish, 

Thus,  Mr.  Channing  attributes  all  our  so  as  to  indulge  all  their  passions  and 
morml  and  physical  diseases  to  infections  anticipate  all  their  desires,  and  they  will 
genented  m  our  vicious  social  environ-  go  right  as  a  matter  of  course,  because 
ings.  The  stream  of  our  life  is  rendered  thev  will  have  no  motives  or  opportunities 
tinbid  and  offensive  only  by  the  impuri-  to  do  otherwise.  He  probably  for«)t  to 
ties  which  lie  along  the  channel.  How  state,  what  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  obvious 
those  impurities  came  there,  whether  to  every  man  of  sense,  that,  in  our  pre- 
they  be  a  deposite  which  the  stream  sent  state  of  being,  these  very  occasions 
oriffiiially  brought  from  the  fountain,  he  and  temptations  with  which  he  reproaches 
did  not  stay  to  inform  us.  He  evidently  the  existing  social  order,  are  tlie  indis- 
cares  less  about  the  cause  than  the  rem-  pensable  conditions  of  virtue ;  and  that, 
edy,  and  considers  all  inquiries  touching  though  virtue  is  liable  to  be  overcome  by 
the  former  irrelevant  to  the  question  of  them,  this  liability  enters  into  the  very 
tiw  latter.  Of  course  the  remedy  which  ground  of  its  existence.  Of  course  men 
he  proposes,  is  a  new  division  of  land,  cannot  do  right,  unless  they  be  free  to  do 
and  a  new  regulation  of  labor.  Like  his  wrong ;  and  the  motives  and  opportunities 
predecessor,  BubcBuf,  sometime  leader  of  so  much  complained  of  are  inseparable 
a  Jacobin  conspiracy,  he  seems  persuad-  from  such  freedom.  The  truth  is,  the 
ed  that  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  equality  in  best  men,  and  even  those  whom  Mr. 
any  respect,  so  long  as  men  are  unequal  Channing  himself  would  consider  the 
in  respect  of  property.  Unlike  his  pre-  best,  are  precisely  those  who  are  most  in 
deMssor,  however,  he  has  learnt  prudence  harmony  with  the  existing  social  order ; 
fkaoi  past  failures ;  the  word  agrarianism  nay,  it  is"  the  very  correspondence  be- 
fltinks  so  abominably  in  history,  that  he  tween  this  order  and  the  principles  of 
cannot  bring  his  mind  to  pronounce  it ;  our  moral  nature,  that  has  held,  and  holds 
though  he  deems  it  his  duty  to  get  up  a  this  order  in  existence.  The  present  ar^ 
rdipous  association  with  a  view  to  pro-  rangement  of  society,  though  requiring, 
muriate  the  thing.  Strange  these  men  do  like  the  individuals  it  embraces,  pcrpe- 
not  try  to  strengthen  their  cause  by  the  tual  reformation,  galls  and  chafes  men  ex- 
antbority  of  their  predecessors.  Though  actly  in  proportion  as  thev  go  wrong ;  it 
their  ^eory  has  never  been  generally  is  a  constant  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a 
adopted,  they  might  easily  show  tliat,  constant  praise  to  those  that  do  well; 
amid  the  prevailing  darkness,  a  gleam  of  harmony  with  it  is  our  surest  test  of  ex- 
true  li^t  has  occasionally  shot  into  the  cellenco ;  discord  with  it  our  surest  test 
tiw  minds  of  a  feivorcd  few.  But  perhaps  of  the  reverse ;  as  men  become  better, 
they  think  such  a  course  might  endanger  they  grow  more  and  more  in  harmony 
their  claims  to  originality.  However,  by  with  it,  until  it  comes  to  set  easily  and 
adopting  the  levehng,  agrarian  principle,  naturally  upon  them,  and  they  dread  no- 
thongh  under  another  name,  Mr.  Chan-  thing  so  much  as  to  have  it  tampered  and 
ning  seems  fully  convinced  that  all  the  trifled  with  by  quacks  and  demagogues, 
occasions  and  opportunities  and  tempta-  It  is  true,  temptation  everywhere  meets, 
tloii8  to  evil,  which  now  so  sorely  beset  and  doubtless  ought  to  meet  us,  so  long 
na,  would  be  forever  removed,  and  para-  as  we  are  temptable ;  else  how  could  we 
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ever  cease  to  be  bo  ?  and  our  prayer  are  wanted,  namely,  in  the  interior  life 

should  be,  not  that  temptadon  may  be  and  soul  of  individuals,  probably  spring 

taken  away  from  us,  but  that  we  may  not  from  a  secret  repugnance  to  evcrjfthing 

be  led  into  it    Indeed,  no  man  who  has  involving  the  necessity  ofa  radical  change 

triumphed  over  it  ever  regrets  its  exist-  within,  not  aroimd,  themselves.    It  is  by 

ence ;  and  those  who  are  most  obnoxious  regarding  only  the  evil,  and  overlooking 

to  its  influence  are  the  very  men  who  ail   the  good,  which    their  radicalisms 

most  need  it  as  a  trial  and  discipline  promise  to  remove,  that  shallow  innova- 

of  their  virtue.    Perhaps  it  were  as  wise,  tors  get  so  puffed  up  with  self-import- 

on  the  whole,  to  ptesume,  what  heaven  ance.    This  is  the  very  genius  of  quack- 

and  eartli  have  conspired  to  teach,  that  ery. 

the  disorder  which  we  see  springs  from  After  all,  the  world,  as  it  is,  is  a  verv 
individuals,  not  from  the  social  system  in  comfortable  place  to  those  who  are  wil- 
which  they  move,  and  that  this  system  ling  to  stay  at  home  and  mind  their  busi- 
operates  unceasingly  to  readjust  and  re-  ness,  love  those  whom  they  ought  to  love, 
store  our  discordant  nature  into  harmony  and  engage  manfully  in  the  duties  that 
with  itself  and  with  the  principles  of  uni-  lie  nearest  at  hand.  He  who  neglects 
versal  order.  But  the  existing  state  of  these  things  and  too  ambitiously  strikes 
things  constrains  men  to  do  wrong  in  or-  for  a  higher  sphere  of  action,  tinds  the 
der  to  get  a  living  ?  So  does  it  teach,  world  all  wrong,  and  deserves  to  find  it 
and  successfully  teach,  men  to  prefer  so ;  he  will  never  find  it  oUicrwise,  iu- 
virtue  to  life ;  and  universally,  when  deed,  till  he  finds  himself  the  greatest 
men  have  gotten  the  better  of  evil,  they  man  in  it.  Perhaps  the  trouble  with  Mr. 
only  blame  themselves  for  ever  having  Channingis,  that  he  is  trying  to  workout 
allowed  it  to  get  the  better  of  them,  a  theoretical  solution  of  the  great  problem 
True,  if  there  were  no  individual  posses-  of  evil.  This  we  may  safelv  say  no  man 
sions,  tliere  would  be  no  temptations  to  ever  did  or  ever  can  do.  Tnousuids,  in- 
thefl ;  but  then  what  would  become  of  the  deed,  are  every  day  solving  it  practically ; 
occasions  for  charity  and  generosity  and  for  evil  is  here  to  be  conquered,  not  ex- 
gratitude  between  man  and  man  ?  If  plained ;  to  be  triumphed  over,  not  ana- 
we  do  away  marriage,  we  shall  indeed  tomized;  to  develope  and  chasten  the 
banish  adultery ;  but  there  are  several  virtues,  not  to  exercise  and  sharpen  the 
other  things  we  shall  banish  also.  A  wits.  Perplexities  constantly  thicken 
wise  man  may  indeed  regret  the  exist-  upon  him  who  resolves  to  do  nothing  but 
ence  of  sufferings ;  but  then  he  will  also  speculate  and  syllogize,  but  rapidly  aisa|>- 
reflect  that  they  are  more  than  compen-  pear  before  him  who  goes  bravely  and 
sated  by  the  sympathies  which  they  resolutely  to  work.  No  man  can  possi- 
awaken.  It  is  true,  one  man's  sin  often  bly  s^e  through  a  mill-stone  ;  any  man, 
becomes  the  occasion  of  anotlier  man's  if  he  sets  himself  earnestly  about  it,  can 
greater  sin,  and  so  does  one  man's  virtue  bore  through  one.  Thus,  ffreat  as  is  the 
of  anotlier  man's  greater  virtue ;  nay,  problem  of  evil,  a  practical  solution  of  it 
one  man's  virtue  often  becomes  the  occa-  is  both  safe  and  comparatively  easy ;  but 
sion  of  another  man's  sin  and  one  man's  as  every  one  has  to  work  out  tliis  for 
sin  of  another  man's  virtue.  What  does  himself,  and  no  man  can  ever  do  it  for 
all  this  prove,  hut  that  principles  of  action,  another,  so  of  course  it  can  never  be  made 
both  good  and  bad,  are  seldom  wanting  to  serve  the  purpose  of  restless,  meddle- 
in  apt  occasions,  and  that  it  is  rather  the  some,  ambitious  minds.  Whoever,  on 
man  that  determines  the  motive,  than  the  the  other  hand,  perseveringly  attempts  to 
motive  that  determines  the  man  ?  How  solve  it  theoretically,  is  sooner  or  later 
then  are  we  to  jjet  rid  of  the  motives  and  brought  to  confusion  ;  he  only  work.< 
occasions  of  evil,  but  by  binding  our  na-  himself  into  a  frenzy  of  speculation,  until 
ture  up  in  the  strong  arms  of  necessity  ?  his  mind  loses  all  its  fire  and  becomes  all 
AnH)nir  our  jrreatest  evils  are  undoubtedly  fury.  For  unless  all  the  elements  of  our 
to  he  reckoned  these  very  scheme.s,  to  nature  have  a  common  object  to  converge* 
rectify  the  outward  phenomena,  without  and  harmonize  Ufx)n,  they  generally  either 
first  rectifyinfj  the  inward  principles,  of  die  out  or  fall  at  strife  among  tbemselvt>. 
huinan  action — schemes  which,  while  Hence  it  is  that  those  who  cut  loose  fnMi» 
tliey  can  afford  no  real  help,  at  the  same  facts  and  persons — objects  add^e^.«*L'd  l»» 
time  divert  attention  from  sources  that  their  hearts  and  senses  as  well  as  their 
would  ;  and  the  spasmodic  overstrain ings  brains — and  surrender  themselves  up  to 
of  these  men  to  bring  about  radical  abstract  ideas,  often  exhibit  such  a  wior- 
changea  everjwhere  save  where  they  bid,  restless  intellectuality.     Full,  per- 
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hapB,  of  logic,  but  empty  of  love,  they  tie  influence  of  authority  and  law,  and 

become  incapable  of  peace  themselves  thus  prepare  them  for  a  merciless  des- 

and  fatal  to  the  peace  of  all  about  them,  potism  of  force.     Such  is  the  terrible 

What  thev  need  is  some  object  or  pursuit  farce  of  hell  which  men  have  from  time 

which  will  exercise  and  occupy  all  their  to  time  l)een  taught  to  enact,  by  these 

Realties  and   feelings  at  once  ;    upon  reckless  unchainers  of  human  passion. 

which  all  the  elements  of  their  nature  But  the  *'  Religious  Union  of  Associa- 

maymoet  and  work  together;  their  ah-  tionists"  is  altogether  an  amiable  es- 

•tractions,  being  food  for  but  one  of  those  tablishment ;  it  is  only  sedition  and  an- 

elements,  set  them  all  to  fighting  which  archy  organized. 

shall  have  it ;  make  them  strive  with  all  Mr.  Channing's  idea  touching  the  man- 
their  might  to  get  more,  and  fight  the  agement  of  children  is  a  very  pretty  idea, 
harder,  the  more  they  get.  Thus  the  Children,  pays  he,  should  never  be  refused 
"  great  principles,"  which  they  chase  so  anything  they  ask  for ;  their  wishes  ought 
fariousl^  and  devour  so  greedily,  only  fill  never  to  be  tliwarted,  nor  their  inclina- 
them  with  manifold  unrest ;  turn  them  tions  crossed.  The  true  way  to  educate 
into  walking  spasms  and  organized  con-  them  into  all  virtue  is,  to  let  them  do  ex- 
Tulsions  ;  and  the  war  they  wage  so  actly  as  they  please.  To  put  restraints 
licrccly  against  tlio  world  is  but  a  pro-  on  their  desires,  is  the  surest  way  to 
jection,  so  to  speak,  of  the  war  that  wages  make  them  selfish ;  and  all  the  perver- 
within  them.  sions  we  see  in  them  spring  from  the 
Knowing  these  things,  wo  were  not  at  self-denials  enforced  upon  them.  As  all 
all  surprised,  that,  tiiough  Mr.  Channing's  their  native  impulses  arc  good,  and  there 
humanity  is  so  exquisitely  delicate  that  are  no  bad  principles  inherent  in  them, 
he  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  a  whip  of  cords  their  inclinations  will  all  be  right  pro- 
being  used  to  drive  the  money  changers  vided  they  be  allowed  free  course ;  and 
oat  of  tlie  temple,  one  of  the  lectures  a1-  it  is  only  our  wicked  attempts  to  coerce 
luded  to  was  a  constant  stream  of  the  in-  and  control  those  inclinations  that  vitiates 
tensest  gall ;  almost  evcrv  sentence  over-  them.  In  this  he  obviously  goes  on  the 
flowing  with  wrath  and  vengeance  to-  principle,  that  men  are  made  selfish  by 
wards  whatever  human  society  offered  for  whatever  contradicts  their  self.  Thus 
his  consideration.  Certainly  no  weak  we  have  a  very  simple  prescript  for  all 
man  could  distil  so  much  bitterness  at  one  juvenile  instruction,  which  is,  perpetual, 
effinrt  Already,  indeed,  he  seems  to  imlimited  indulgence ;  and  it  a  child 
have  speculated  himself  well-nigh  into  a  craves  an  improper  indulgence,  we  have 
frenzy ;  all  his  faculties  seem  strained  to  but  to  o])cn  a  greater  inoulgcnce  in  the 
the  utmost  tension,  to  the  very  verg^c,  in-  opposite  direction.  Restraint,  it  is  true, 
deed,  of  cracking;  and,  without  some  enters  into  the  verv  idea  of  law,  and 
hideous  thing,  either  in  fact  or  in  imagi-  law  into  the  very  icfea  of  government ; 
nation,  to  hate  and  denounce,  it  is  to  oo  but  have  we  not  had  sufficient  proof  that 
feared  that  he  would  die  or  go  crazy  of  all  government,  whether  in  the  state,  the 
ennui.  Can  he  be  ignorant  that  too  church,  or  the  family,  is  a  nuisance  ? 
much  anxiety  to  enhance  onc*s  light  puts  Nothing,  indeed,  is  so  offensive  to  the  As- 
him  in  danger  of  blowing  it  out  ?  Like  sociationists  as  the  idea  that  any  man  or 
others  of  his  class,  however,  Mr.  Ciian-  set  of  men  is  to  exercise  any  kind  of 
ning  is  exceedingly  mild  and  gentle  to-  authority  over  others ;  and  they  arc  as 
wards  the  breakers  of  law,  and  reserves  fierce  against  the  government  of  tlie  ma- 
all  his  violence  and  virulence  for  the  jority,  as  majorities  have  sometimes  been 
makers  and  upholders  of  law.  One  would  against  the  government  of  individuals, 
nally  think  that,  with  these  men,  the  first  Government,  indeed,  of  any  sort,  they 
and  ereat  commandment  is,  to  speak  evil  have  at  length  found  to  bo  an  arrant  ab- 
of  dignities,  to  rail  at  tlic  powers  that  be,  surdity ;  a  contrivance  invented  by  the 
and  to  revile  the  laws,  the  religion,  and  few  against  the  many,  and  which  is  itself 
the  institutions  in  which  most  of  us  have  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  it  professes  to 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  educated.  But  remedy.  Whatever  cannot  be  done  by 
this  is  the  course  uniformly  pursued  by  the  ])ure  force  of  influence,  without  clash- 
the  '*  architects  of  ruin.^'  By  constantly  ing  in  the  least  witli  the  passions  and 
denouncing  and  vilifying  whatever  men  impulses  of  men,  ought  not  to  be  done  at 
have  learnt  to  respect  and  revere,  tliey  all.  Thus  their  idea  respecting  the  man- 
destroy  the  sentiments  which  make  them  agement  of  children  is  part  of  a  general 
susceptible  of  being  governed  by  the  gen-  system  which  is  to  emancipate  men  from 
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tlie  tyranny  of  law  into  the  freedom  of  be^ns  by  appealinfr  from  this  to  his  in- 
unchecked  inclination.  People  must  be  dividoal  reason,  will  of  cenne  end  by 
at  perfect  liberty,  for  example,  to  marry  appealing  from  his  reason  to  his  passion; 
ami  to  divorce  themselves,  precisely  as  and  he  must  be  a  dull  man  indeed  who 
their  inclinations  prompt,  because,  for^  cannot  find  arguments  to  justify  his  pa»> 
sooth,  we  know,  or  ougnt  to  know,  that  sions.  Here  again,  however,  the  Abbo- 
they  will  always  be  inclined  to  do  ex-  ciationists  are  not  without  a  precedent 
actiy  right,  provided  their  inclinations  be  Godwin,  another  philanthropic  atheist  of 
freely  indulged.  In  fact,  their  whole  considerable  distinction j  informs  us,  in 
scheme  of  society  seems  based  on  the  his  celebrated  inquiry  concerning  pcditi- 
profound  doctrine,  that  if  men  are  allow-  cal  justice,  that  government,  strictly 
ed  to  do  precisely  as  they  are  inclined,  speaking,  ^'  is  not  an  affair  of  human 
they  will  assuredly  be  inclined  to  do  pre-  competence,"  and  that  "  law  tends,  no 
cisely  as  they  ought ;  and  Uiat  when  every  less  than  creeds,  catechisms,  and  tests,  to 
man  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  be  a  law  unto  fix  the  human  mind  in  a  stagnant  condi- 
himself,  there  will  of  course  be  nothing  tion,  and  to  substitute  a  princi{de  of  fiei^ 
left  for  government  to  do.  Hence  their  manence  in  the  room  of  that  unceasing 
f^rase,  "  attractive  industry,"  by  which  perfectibility  which  is  the  only  salubn- 
they  probably  mean  that  men's  aversion  ous  element  of  mind."  It  is  hardly  ne- 
to  labor  sprinffs  purely  from  the  necessities  cessary  to  add  tliat  this  same  principle  of 
which  urffe  Siem  to  it,  and  that  industry  permanence,  which  is  thus  ui^ed  against 
must  perforce  become  attractive  the  mo-  law  and  government,  so  far  from  being 
ment  men  find  themselves  exempt  from  opposed  to  individual  progress,  is,  in  fact, 
constraint  Every  man,  they  argue,  has  the  indispensable  condition  of  such  pro- 
a  genius,  a  special  aptitude,  for  some-  gross.  ^But  this  is  only  an  example  of 
thing ;  and  this  genius  will  instinctively  facility  with  which  innovating  theorista, 
seek  out  and  joyfully  exercise  its  appro-  who  are  generally  as  shallow  as  they  are 
priate  calling,  provided  all  pursuits  be  confident,  make  out  things  to  be  incom- 
made  equally  honorable,  and  men  be  re-  patible,  which  in  nature  are  perfectly  in* 
lieved  from  the  pressure  of  present  or  separable. 

impending  want    Thus  by  a  new  regu-  We  will  not  insult  our  readers  by  at- 
lation  of  lahoTj  so  as  to  give  free  play  to  tempting  to  refute  Mr.  Channing's  doc- 
the  pre-established  harmony  between  the  trine   of  universal    indnleence.*      A»> 
fiuMiities  and  vocations  of  men,  all  temp-  suredly  no  one  capable  of  believing  such 
tations  to  idleness  are  to  be  entirely  re-  things  is  to  be  reached  by  any  arguments 
moved.  of   ours.      We  will  simply  aacl,  what 
In  this  way  is  to  be  brought  about  the  evcrylxxly  knows  well  enough,  that  in- 
glorious harmony,  known  among  the  in-  dulgence  to  children  of  all  ages  is  un- 
itiated   as  tlie  harmony,  not,  indeed,  of  doubtedly  a  very  good  thing  when  duly 
the  spheres,  but  of  the  passions.      In  tempered  with  other    things.      In   like 
their    Babylonish  jargon,  they   have  a  manner  oxygen  is,  on  the  whole,  rather 
cant  phrase,  "  the  sacredness  of  the  pas-  favorable  to  life,  when  combineil  in  a 
sions,"  by  which  they  mean,  apparently,  certain  proportion  with  other  element^, 
that  our  passions  really  involve  the  sa-  If,  because  oxygon  in  combination  is  p<xxl 
credest  rights,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  for  us,  any  one  is  so  wise  as  lo  argue  Uiat 
our  highest  law,  and  putting  restraint  up-  pure  oxygen  would  therefore  be  much 
onthemis  the  height  of  sacrilege.     Thus  better,  a  straight   jacket  and  a  maniac's 
do  we  arrive  at  "  a  discipline,  the  law  cell  would  obviously  be  a  better  prescrip- 
whereof  is  taken  from  passion."     So  true  tion  for  him  than  any  amount  of  reaiaoning. 
it  is,  that  when  men  have  cast  off  au-  A  small  slice  from  Mr.  Channiug's  ihe- 
thority  in  religious  matters,  they  are  but  ology  may  serve  as  a  dessert  to  the  fore- 
a  step  from  casting  it  ofi*  in  civil  matters,  going  dishes.     It  is  worthy  of  sjwcial  re- 
Law  has  been  well  defined  as  tlie  coUec-  mark  that,  in  his  theology,  Mr.  Channing 
tive  wisdom  and  experience  of  ages  of  does  not  proceed  by  the  slow,  tedious  and 
wise  and  observing  men ;  and  he  who  uncertain  method  of  induction  and  combi- 


*  Mr.  Channing's  practice,  in  this  matter,  is  not  quite  so  enlightened  as  hiH  preachini:. 
He  fiomelimes  conducts  his  services  under  lock  and  key  ;  not,  indeed,  to  prevent  the  unin- 
itiated from  coming  in,  but  to  prevent  those  who  are  in  Ironi  going  out ;  so  that  whoso  ven- 
tures to  taste  musi  stay  till  the  banquet  is  finished.  But  this  is  probably  don**  in  order  to 
exemplify  the  evil  and  injustice  of  setting  any  external  restraint  on  uien*8  inclinations. 
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nation  framextenmlBoarces;  he  prefera  eluded  in  the  love  he  beare    himself, 

the  infallible  method  of  educing  or  de-  Here  then  we  have  Infuiite  Love  loves 

dncing  a  theology,  &  priori^  from  his  own  infinitely  an  Infinitude  of  Love ;  and  this 

ideas,  or,  to  adopt  the  word  of  an  old  formula  expresses  the    Universality  of 

writer,  of  "  ideating^'  it  from  the  full  the  Divine  Being.    This,  to  be  sure,  is 

fonntain  of  his  own  mind.    It  will  rea-  very  luminous,  but  then,  as  Mr.  Chan- 

dily  be  seen  that  this  method  has  great  ad-  ning  justly  remarked,  it  is  also  very  pro- 

witifes  over  the  other,  in  that  it  saves  found,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  will 

him  tEe  trouble  and  the  danger  of  refer-  not  bear  to  be  dwelt  upon,  lest  too  much 

lin^  to  anything  but  himself,  or  of  con-  light  should  dazzle  the  eye ;   lest  we 

tailing  any  anthority  but  his  own  sove-  should  see, 

feiffn   reason,  or   his  own  inclination,  ««  a«j  ui    ♦  j     -^v              n-  v*. 

wiJi.1%  «ri*K  ui^  o»*ww>..  ♦«  iw>  ♦*»«  u:«k  And,  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 

^ch,  with  him,  appears  to  be  the  high-  ghould  close  our  eyes  in  endless  night.- 

nt  reason.  ^                       ^ 

Ail  the  forms  of  evil,  he  says,  may  be  In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  are  not 
•xpressM  in  selfishness.  This,  the  pro-  aware  of  having  at  all  exaggerated  Mr. 
lific  germ  of  all  evil,  springs  from  the  Channing's  statements,  though  in  some 
perveisioD  of  precisely  what  is  most  in-  cases  we  have  pushed  Uiem  rather  farther 
ward,  central,  and  essential  in  our  nature,  into  their  legitimate  consequences  than 
Love  is  the  pro^  constituent  of  our  be-  he  did.  The  truth  is,  his  statements  are 
ing ;  it  is  in  this  principle  that  our  true  so  incredibly  extravagant  as  efiTectnally 
personality  consists.  But  love  is  essen-  to  preclude  all  motives  to  exaggerate 
tiallv  lovely,  so  that,  as  our  proper  self  is  them.  Indeed,  a  just  representsSion  of 
maiie  of  love,  to  know  ourselves  is  of  them  would  almost  seem  a  caricature, 
oonrae  to  love  ourselves.  This  proper  and  we  hardly  dare  reproduce  them  in  all 
aelf,  this  lovely  love,  however,  is  most  their  original  length  and  breadth,  lest 
perfect,  most  lovelv,  most  itself  in  short,  we  should  incur  the  suspicion  of  mi^ 
when  most  forgetting  itself  in  its  object ;  representing  them.  Should  we  set  him 
and  is  least  prnfect,  least  lovely,  least  it-  forth  to  our  readers  as  he  set  himself 
seli^  when  forgetting  the  object  in  itself,  forth  to  us,  if  they  have  any  confidence 
Here  then  we  have  the  proper  antithesis  in  us,  they  would  assuredly  think  him  in- 
and  antagonism  of  self-love  and  selfish-  sane ;  if  they  have  any  confidence  in  him, 
neas ;  the  one  the  highest  perfection,  the  they  would  be  sure  to  think  us  insane ; 
other  the  lowest  de^adation,  of  our  na-  unless,  perchance,  they  be  a  little  touch- 
tare  ;  and  the  present  misarrangement  of  ed  with  insanity  themselves. 
aociety  is  perpetually  causing  self-love  to  Mr.  Channing,  however,  and  his  asso- 
pass  over  into  selfishness.  If  this  self-  ciates  evince  the  most  absolute  confklence 
rave,  this  love  smitten  with  its  own  love-  in  the  ultimate  success  of  their  schemes; 
liness,  were  allowed  the  free  possession  for  who  does  not  know,  that  with  mad- 
and  enjoyment  of  the  object  it  craves,  ness  and  fanaticism  and  self-conceit  con- 
there  would  be  nothing  to  generate  self-  viction  is  generally  in  inverse  proportion 
iahness  out  of  it.  Thus  this  mother  to  the  weight  of  reason  and  experience  ? 
conraption  springs  from  the  vicious  or-  The  more  difficulty  others  have  in  ac- 
der,  or  rather  disorder  of  society  which  cepting  their  theories,  the  more  confident 
withholds  those  objects;  self-Jove  degen-  they  are  of  their  originality,  and  if  of 
erates  into  selfishness  from  the  self-denial  their  originality,  then  of  their  truth. 
imposed  npon  it.  From  the  nature  of  Both  they,  indeed,  and  the  rest  of  us  pro- 
man,  that  is  from  himself,  Mr.  Channing  ceed  on  the  old  maxim,  that  truth  is 
infers  and  unfolds  the  nature  of  God,  mighty  and  will  prevail ;  and  the  difier- 
which  is  probably  the  same  thing  that  a  cer-  ence  between  us  is,  that  thejr,  relying  on- 
tain  German  philosopher  meant  when  he  ly  on  their  own  reason,  and  judging  alto- 
spoke  of  "creating  God."  God,  says  getherfor  themselves  what  is  truth,  argue 
Mr.  Channinff,  like  man,  is  love.  As  that  a  thing  must  prevail  because  it  is 
IBs  essence  is  love.  He  is  of  course  true  ;  while  we,  distrusting  our  own 
lovely,  and  therefore  must  necessarily  reason  somewhat,  and  allowing  time  and 
love  Himself.  Here  then  we  have  love  Providence  a  voice  in  our  decisions  of 
loves  love ;  and  this  formula  expresses  truth,  argue  that  a  thing  is  true  because 
the  unity  of  the  Divine  Being.  But  Grod  it  has  prevailed.  Error,  it  is  true,  is  con- 
is  infinite  love,  and,  if  so,  then  He  is  in-  tinually  starting  up,  in  one  form  or  ano- 
iinitely  lovely,  and  must  therefore  love  ther,  but  it  does  not  prevail ;  nay,  itkeepRS 
himself  infinitely.  As  all  his  creatures  starting  up  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
are  includcNd  in  himself,  they  are  also  in-  cannot  prevail;  if,  indeed,  it  could  prevail, 
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the  work  which  these  men  are  trving  to  Booki,  leisure,  perfect  freedom  tnd  Ibi 
do  would  have  been  long  since  done  up  ^1^ 

to  their  hands ;  for  however  much  they  ^^an  holds  with  week-day  man  in  the 

may  flatter  themselves  on  the  originality  ^.  .    hourly  walk 

of  their  notions,  they  may  be  Issurca  Of  the  mmd'sbusmesi « 
that,  in  substance  if  not  in  form,  they  are        At  first,  indeed,  we  were  inclined  to  be 

as  old  as  human  folly.    Fortunately  tlicy  a  Httle  melancholy  over  the  hallucimtioM 

are  so  utterly  impracticable,  that,  to  men  into  which  Mr.  Ciianniog  has  appareotly 

of  large  stomaclis  and  short  memories,  fallen,  but  we  afterwards  adopted  the  more 

they  may  from  time  to  time  appear  to  be  agreeable  though  more  qnestioiiable  m> 

new.    While,  therefore,  the  rest  of  us  lution  to  extract,  for  ouTBelves  ami  oar 

are  ignobly  condemned  to  walk  on  the  readers,  what  amusement  we  could  from 

vulffar,  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  safe  and  them.    The  truth  is,  the  best  minds  often 

solid  ground  of  experience,  tliese  men  get  some  inexplicable  kink  into  them  for 

enjoy  the  more  glorious  and  delightful  no  apparent  purpose  but  that  we  may 

privilegcof  swinging  aloft,  and  fluttering  have  something  to  laugh  and  grovnt 

nither  and  thither  on  a  web  of  theory  over,  or  to  lament  and  grow  wise  over. 

spun  out  of  their  own  brains  or  And  perhaps,  amidst  our  growing  idohtn 

bowels.    Meanwhile,  perhaps  it  will  not  of  intellect,  it  is  well  for  us  to  be  lemiM* 
be  impertinent  to  remind  them,  that  even  ed  occasionally,  by  practical  demonUn^ 
80  long  ago  as  Burke's  time,  there  was  a  tion,  that  the  noblest  gifts  aie  impoMt 
class  of  men  whose  brains,  if  we  may  without  docility,  and,  in  attempting  to  do 
trust  his   account,  had   become   addle  everything,  run  a  great  haiard  of  unddng 
through  vain  speculation.  themselves;  that  no  talents  however  ime, 
Mr.  Channing,  though  apparently  in-  no  genius  however  splendid,  can  anil  to 
Bane,  is  evidenUy  a  man  of  fine  talents  reverse  the  laws  of  nature  or  invert  the 
and  of  excellent  taste.    Amid  his  feverish  natural  order  of  things  ;  and  that  when 
overflowings  are  occasional  passages  of  the  best  heads  choose  to  run  themsehv 
great  force  and  beauty,  dehvered  in  a  against  a  post,  they  may  be  useful  ton 
style  that  would  become  tlie  best  of  mat-  as  a  warning,  but  hardly  as  an  emuple. 
ter.    He  would  undoubtedly  seem  a  verv  Mr.  Whipple,  in  his  lecture  on  *^  die  La- 
strong  man,  did  we  for^t  how  much  dicrous  sioc  of  Life,"  remarks  thit  the 
easier  it  is  to  be  violent  than  to  be  just,  hideous  evils  which  everywhere  beset  oi 
and  how  much  less  of  real  strength  is  re-  would  undoubtedly  drive  us  all  into  iih 
quired  to  deal  in  extremes  and  superla-  sanity  but  for  the  faculties  of  wit  and 
tives  than  to  be  judicious,  comprehensive,  humor  which,  catching  the  lodicrooi  as* 
and  moderate.    Wisdom  is  so  much  more  pect  of  those  evils,  turn  them  into  oo> 
a  OTowth  than  a  voluntarv  acquisition,  casions  of  genial,  wholesome  miitb.  He 
and  dwells  so  much  amid  the  sweet  aus-  does  not  remark,  nor  does  it  Ml  witlai 
tere  composures  of  life,  that  she  need  not  his  purpose  to  remark,  that  we  htit 
be  looked  for  among  such  gladiatorial  another  and  a  better  resource  even  tkn 
foats  of  loffic  and  rhetoric,  and  such  glow-  this,  namely,  a  settled  faith  tlutt  Piori- 
iuff  redundancies  of  virtuous  indignation,  dence  will  assuredly  educe  from  tkee 
These  philanthropic  strainings  and  writh-  evils,  groat  as  they  are,  an  overbalsDoeQf 
ings  of  the  faculties,  these  aesthetic  a^o-  good,  tliough  we  cannot  posuUy  seoby 
nies  and  ecstacics,  and  these  convulsive  what  process  this  is  to  be  done.    For 
struggrlings  after  novelty  and  efibct,  may  tliose  who,  distrusting  everything  bnl 
indeed  spring  from  "  "inspiration,''  but  themselves,  are  resolutely  bent  on  going 
they  do  not  spring  from  wisdom,  nor  will  by  sight  and  not  by  faith,  and  who  tt  tk 
they  ever  lead  to  it    The  Furies,  if  wc  game  time  "  hold  themselves  penanllf 
are  not  mistaken,  were  all  represented  as  responsible  for  the  obliquity  of  tbeesidii 
females.    It  is  generally  best  to  let  the  axis,"  as  some  of  the  tranacendenlaliiU 
apples  of  tliou^rht  ripen,  and  fall  of  their  are  said  to  have  done,  there  is  obvknriy 
own  accord;  too  much  haste  to  pluck  but  little  ground  of  hope ;  so  that,  "Ob, 
them  before  they  are  ri])e  often  causes  what  a  noble  mind  is  there  o'erthrowD !" 
one  to  kill  tlic  tree  with  too  much  shaking,  is  all  we  can  do  for  them.     With  tkii 
and  at  Uie  same  time  to  breed  a  fright-  faith  in  Providence  we  can  go  to  woA 
ful  dysentery  among  tliose  for  whom  he  and  Uiereby  diminish  the  evils  of  the 
shakes  it.  world  by  at  least  one ;  without  it  we  cm 
"  Wisdom  doth  live  with  children  round  speculate  ourselves  into  a  parozy9&,iii 
her  knees ;  thus  add  another  to  them. 
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After  all,  schemes  and  effofts  to  re-  and  of  course  alone  with  it  the  idea  of 

move  all  the  evils  of  the  world  at  onc^  mercy,  which  is,  indeed,  bat  a  relaxation 

oftener  spring  from  ambition  than  from  from   justice.      Truly   the   modem,  O 

benevolence ;  though  here  as  elsewhere.  Lord,  how  love  I  mankind !  is  a  great 

in  the  deceitfulness  of  our  own  hearts,  improvement   on  tiie  ancient,  O  Lord, 

we  may  not  be  fully  conscious  what  prin-  how  love  I  thy  law !    We  do  not  suppose 

ciples  set  us  at  work.     Sometimes  such  this  execrable  stuff  has  got  into  Mr. 

•cnemes  may  be  easily  traced  to  a  fla-  Channing's  heart,  but  it  seems  to  have 

grant  neglect  or  violation  of  the  most  sa-  gotten  into  his  head ;  and  what  gets  into 

sred  and  private  duties  of  life  on  the  part  the  heads  of  one  generation  is  apt  to  be  in 

sf  their  authors.      The  stings  of  con-  the  hearts  of  the  next 

leience  arising  from  this  cause  often  fill  As  if  on  purpose  to  preclude  all  grounds 

the  mind  with  gnawing  discontent,  and  of  spiritual  pride  and  boasting,  Providence 

Jina  engage  men  in  fierce  endeavors  to  has  so  ordered  things  that  we  often  do 

»invict  society  of  the  sins  which  them-  most  good  where  we  least  intend  it,  and 

lelves  have    committed.     This    course  least  good  where  wo  intend  it  most  Thus 

lerves  the  double  purpose  of  enabling  we  arc  perpetually  admonished — and  all 

Jicun  at  once  to  elude  the  bitings  of  re-  experience  proves  how  much  we  need 

oaoTse,  and  to  agitate  themselves  into  no-  the  admonition — that  it  is  ours  to  obey, 

Muiety.    It  was  probably  on  some  such  not  to  administer,  the  laws  of  our  Maker, 

^and  as  this  that  Dr.  Johnson  once  re-  Assuredly,  ho  who  neglects  lus  definite, 

siaiked,  that  the  profession  of  patriotism  particular  duties,  and  Ubors  that  he  may 

Bras  the  last  refuge  of  a  scounarel.    But  be  in  a  better  condition  to  do  them,  wiU 

Mpecially  such  a  misdcriving  of  evil  from  find  the  latter  so  long  and  hard  a  labor, 

nStemol  and  incidental  sources,  as  the  that  he  will  never  Ix;  able  to  reach  the 

^Mociationists  uniformly  proceed  upon,  former.    It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  observe 

amies  a  total  unfitness  for  the  task  of  what  mistakes  men  make  in  regard  to 

alleviating  it ;  its  sure  effect,  as  in  their  the  matter  of  influence.    In  accordance 

own  case,  is,  to  set  men  upon  adjusting  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  improvement, 

the  social  relations  in  such  a  way  as  to  the  precept.  Let  your  light  shine,  has 

dispense  with,  what,  after  all,  is  our  only  been  practically  reformed  into,  Alaiee  your 

real  hope,  the  regenerating  efficacy  of  re-  light  shine.      Hence,  divers  people  go 

ligion — ^upon  getting  up  some  wretched  about  making  their  light  shine,  until  the 

cutaneous  apj^iances,  to  preclude    the  very  wind  which  their  speed  creates  blows 

cming  of  our  disease  by  removing  its  out  the  little  light  they  have ;  and  if,  in 

symptoms,  and    to    augment    its    vim-  their  rapid,  restless  benevolence,  they  do 

lence  by  forcing  it  inward  upon  the  vi-  not  overturn  and  extinguish  such  lights 

tds.  as  are  content  to  shine  quietly  in  tiieir 

But  what,  perhaps,  is  worst  of  all  in  places,  it  will  probably  be  because  a  good 
the  doings  and  teachings  of  these  men  Providence  is  too  strong  for  them.  Never- 
is,  their  tendency  to  puff  men  up  with  tlieless  they  arc  our  children  of  light  who, 
prido  of  immortality,  by  administering  measuring  their  influence  by  their  efforts 
opiates  and  anodvnes  to  the  humiliating  to  exert  it,  are  yet  abundantly  filled  with 
sense  of  guilt ;  for  such,  undoubtedly,  is  conceit  of  influence ;  and  we  all  know 
the  legitimate  effect  of  this  doctrine,  that  influence  and  conceit  of  influence 
when  disjoined  from  the  ideas  of  justice  are  apt  to  Iw  inversely  proportioned.  Oh, 
and  retribution  witli  which  it  is  naturally  for  a  sermon  on  the  text.  Work  out  your 
associated.  Ilenco,  porhaps,  Mr.  Chan-  own  salvation ;  yep,  your  own  salvation  ; 
ning's  philantluxjpic  tsolicitudo  for  the  your  own  salvation;  never  doubting  in 
"dignity  of  human  nature,"  and  his  plii-  the  least,  tliat,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  you 
lanthropic  apprehensions  lest  men  should  make  yourself  salvable,  Providence  will 
unduly  compromise  Uiis  dignity  hv  car-  save  oUiera  by  you,  whetlier  you  will  or 
rying  too  much  of  self-distrust 'and  wlf-  no.  Assuredly  no  |)owor  on  eartli  can 
at»scment  into  the  prcs4>nce  of  thoir  possibly  prevent  our  influence  from  act- 
Maker.  From  some  of  his  remarks,  one  ing,  provided  we  hove  any.  How  to  get 
would  be  apt  to  infer,  thnt  men  whould  it,  is  tlie  qut'stion ;  and  a  question  too 
approach  their  Maker,  not  so  much  to  ask  tbit  is  ])ooriy  met  by  those  whose  only 
his  favor  as  to  claim  hi^^  res|iect ;  and  concern  is  to  exert  it  On  the  whole,  to 
that  their  most  becoming  sentiment  to-  ol)oy  is  belter,  we  suspect,  tlian  to  exert 
wards  him  is,  respect  for  themselves.  But  an  influence;  for  in  obedience  are  in- 
aU  this  comes  of  losing  the  idea  of  justice,  volved  the  resolu  of  a  deeper  foresight 
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than  is  vonchsafed  to  any  of  as ;  but  as  the 
truly  obedient  man  does  not  aim  at  those 
lesults,  but  simply  at  the  obedience,  so  of 
course  he  has  no  occasion  for  pride  and 
conceit  of  efficiency ;  what  he  does  seems 
done  by  another  through  him  ;  and  thus 


the  stronger  he  becomes  the  more  he  feels 
his  weakness.  Snch  is  the  profound^  and 
beautiful  wisdom  of  nature,  which  is  as 
favorable  to  our  virtue  as  it  is  hostile  to 
our  priue.  Truhr  he  who  humblelh  him- 
self shall  be  exalted. 


SHORT  CHAPTERSON  NOVEL  AND   EXOTIC   METRES. 

NO.    III. 


THX    NSW    SCHOOL    MSTRXS. 


[Before  taking  leave  of  the  Classical 
Metres  enfirely,  I  wish  to  defend  what 
some  might  consider  a  dip  of  mine  in 
the  first  chapter.  Homer  speaks  twice 
of  the  saddle-horse. 

'n^  6'  or'  dvigf  7«'«'oio'i  xeXr^ri^eiv  lu  siSuig 
^(fT  i^si  ix  ^OJojv  ^l(fvgae  (fvyaysigSTou 

(fs&ag  Ix  «'6^(ofo  iiJyoL  v'^i  wfrv  SiriTatj 
Xao^ojov  xolA*  h66v  •  toTJeg  ri  k  67iij<favro 
dvlgsgi^Sk  ywaTxes  *  h  d*  i^i/iesSov  d^cp<0^e 

dibi 
dfwtfxwv   aXXor'  i*'  aXXov   d^l/SsTcu^ 

hi  8}  ^irovrai. — Iliad,  xv.  679. 

Ab  when  a  man  that   knoweth  well. on 

horses  fast  to  ride, 
Four  coursers  hath  together  brought,  of  a 

great  herd  the  pride  ; 
He,  rushing  from  the  champaign  up  by 

much  frequented  ways, 
To  some  great  town  his  course  pursues, 

and  many  on  him  gaze, 
Both  men  and  women;    he  meanwhile, 

with  seat  unmoved  aye. 
From  one  to  other  leaps  in  turn,  the  while 

they  onward  fly. 

olurdtf  ^0S\)(f<f6\ig 
ilfiKp*  kvi  Sovgart  ^ouvSj  x/Xi}d'  u)g  iVvov 
iXauvttJv. — Odyssey,  v.  370. 

But  round  one  spar  Ulysses  clung,  as  he  a 
swift  steed  rode. 

These  very  passages,  however,  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  was  not  th4  ordinary 
practice  of  Homeric  gentlemen. 

One  other  remark  I  feel  obliged  to 
make.    Such  of  our  subscribers  as  are 


acquainted  with  the  Classical  Museum, 
must  have  observed  in  Prof.  Blackie's 
article  on  English  Hexameters  (October 
No.)  some  observations  very  similar  to 
my  own  on  the  same  subject  It  is  odIt 
bare  justice  to  myself  to  state,  that! 
never  saw  the  article  of  Prof.  Blackie. 
or  heard  of  it,  or  knew  of  its  existence* 
till  the  first  of  last  month  (February)* 
when  the  number  in  question  nret 
reached  me.  C.  B.] 

Th£Re  are  two  heresies  on  the  sub- 
ject of  metre :  one,  that  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  a  line  reads  smoothly  or 
not ;  the  other,  that  no  poem  shows  pro- 
per art  unless  it  is  written  in  a  regidar 
stanza,  t.  e.  ten -syllable  heroics.  The 
one  of  these  opinions  is  childish,  the 
other  old-womanish. 

The  man  who  really  invents  a  new 
stanza  is  a  poet.  Caveat,  I  don*t  mean, 
by  inventing  a  new  stanza,  reviving  an 
obsolete  one,  as  Longfellow  took  Dray- 
ton's jolly  old  ballad  of  Agincourt — 

"  Fair  stood  the  wind  for  France. 
When  we  our  sails  advance. 
Nor  now  to  prove  our  chance 

Lon^r  would  tarry ; 
But,  putting  to  the  main. 
At  Kaux,  the  mouth  of  Seine, 
With  all  his  loyal  train. 

Landed  King  Harry." 

— and  set  his  **  Skeleton  in  Armor"  to  the 
same  tune.  I  mean  composing  an  en- 
tirely new  combination  of  lines,  as  Shel- 
ley did  in  his  **  Slcy-Lark,"  and  Tenny- 
son in  his  **  Palace  oi  Ait."  Such  me- 
tres bear  the  stamp  of  originality  and 
genius ;  it  is  not  easy  %o  ualyze  them 
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concctly,  and  next  to  impoesible  to 
imitate  them  succeeefuUy.  The  '*  Sky- 
Lark,"  for  instance,  is  written  in  any- 
thing bat  regular  measure.  Make  a 
scheme  of  it  in  long  and  short  syllables, 
and  you  must  haTe  at  least  four  different 
forms  for  the  first  line.  Yet,  what  a 
magnificent  melody  it  is!  Would  you 
change  it  for  the  most  artistic  couplets  of 
Pope  or  Drjden  ?  There  ncTer  has  been 
a  poem  written  in  that  metre  since,  and 
it  has  not  been  for  want  of  tryine. 
A  Tery  pretty  stanza  occurs  in  Leien 
Hunt's  '*  Song  of  the  Flowers."  I  refer 
to  the  final  chorus : 

**  We  are  the  sweet  flowers, 
Born  of  sunny  showers. 
Think,  whene'er  ^ou  see  us,  what  our 
beauty  saith ; 
Utterance  mute  and  briaht. 
Of  some  unknown  delignt. 
We  fill  the  air  with  pleasure  by  our  simple 
breath ; 
All  who  see  us  love  us ; 
We  befit  all  places : 
Unto  sorrow  we  give  smiles;  and  unto 
graces,  graces." 


This 
ton 


is  may  have  been  suggested  by  Mil- 
's "  Christmas  Hymn  :^ 


**  It  was  the  winter  wild. 

When  that  the  heaven-born  child,"  fcc. 

being  nearly  the  same  stanza  in  trochaics 
as  that  in  iambics. 

Tennyson  frequently  writes  in  irregu- 
lar metres;  not  from  any  inability  to 
write  in  regular  ones,  for  his  blank  verse 
is  unsurpassed  in  harmony  (and  be  it 
always  remembered,  harmonious  blank 
Terse  is  iar  more  difficult  to  write  than 
any  kind  of  rhyme*).  But  there  is  one 
Tery  beautiful  and  perfectly  regular 
stanza  of  his  invention — that  ot  the 
**  Palace  of  Art>  and  the  **  Dream  of 
Fair  Women."  Observe  the  artistic 
effect  of  the  short  line  which  terminates 
the  Terse: 

**  Or  blue-eyod  Chrimhilt,  from  her  craggy 
hold. 
Amid  the  thick-set  rows  of  vine. 
Poured   blazing  hoards   of  Niebelungen 
gold 
Down  to  the  gulfy  Rhine." 

I  believe  nobody,  except  **  The  Cool  of 


the  £vening,"t  has  had  the  moral  cour- 
age to  attempt  this  stanza ;  and  if  you 
want  to  see  what  work  he  made  of  it, 
read  his  **  Palm  Leaves."  But  many  of 
the  metres  used  by  Tennyson  in  his  Lady 

Eieces  (especially  those  with  refrains), 
ave  been  barbarously  laid  hands  on  hy 
various  poetasters,  particularly  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic.  He  also,  as  was  men- 
tioned in  a  former  chapter,  made  the 
Jong  trochaic  line  fashionable. 

Miss  Barrett  (Mrs.  Browning  she  is 
now,  by  the  way)  is  apt  to  versify  very 
loosely  and  wildly ;  yet  we  occasionally 
find  in  her  lines,  stanzas,  and  even  whole 
poems,  of  rare  melody.  It  is  not  a  little 
singular,  that  one  of  her  metres,  on 
which  she  seems  to  have  hit  acciden- 
tally, was  never  generally  understood 
until  its  capabilities  were  developed  by 
our  old  contributor,  Mr.  Poe. 

*'  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship,"  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  written  in  lines  of 
sixteen  and  fifteen  syllables,  rhyming 
alternately : 

**  Oh,  to  see  or  hear  her  singing  !  scarce  I 
know  which  is  divinest — 
For  her  looks  sing  too — she  nuidulates 
her  gestures  on  the  tune  : 
And  her  mouth  stirs  with  the  song»like 
song,  and  when  the  notes  are  finest, 
Tis  the  eyes  that  shoot  out  vocal  light, 
and  seem  to  swell  them  on." 

But,  toward  the  close  of  the  poem,  the 
hemistiches  of  the  first  and  third  lines 
rhyme : 

**  Said  he,  *  I  would  dream  so  ever,  like 

the  flowing  of  that  river, 
Flowing  ever  in  a  shadow,  greenly  onward 

to  the  sea ; 
So,  thou  vision  of  all  sweetness,  perfect 

unto  full  completeness. 
Would  my  course  of  life  flow    onward, 

deathward,  through  this  dream  of  thee." 

Now,  as  Miss  Barrett  was  considered 
(not  with  the  strictest  propriety)  one  of 
the  Tennyson  school,  and  there  had  just 
been  a  great  run  upon  long  trochaics 
among  the  Tennysonians,  it  was  at  first 
snpposed  that  the  metre  of  **  Lady  Ger- 
aloine"  was  a  variation  of  that  employed 
in  "  I-.ocksley  Hall,"  and  people  tried  to 
read  it  in  trochaics,  with  sill  the  odd  syl- 
lables accented : 


'  See  the  preface  to  Cowper's  Homer,  where  this  point  is  very  ably  discnraed  at  lenmh.^ 
t  Monckton  Milnes,  so  dubbed  by  Sidney  Smith,  on  account  of  bis  confidence  andmi- 
laculoos  setffosBSision. 
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**  Said  he,  'I  would  dr^am  so  ^ver,  like 

the  flowing  of  that  river, 
Flowing  ^ver  in  a  shadow,  gre'euly  6a- 

ward  to  the  s^a." 

But  the  lines,  thus  read,  had  a  most  un- 
wieldy movement,  compared  with  the 
evenly-falling  couplets  of  Tennyson, 
such  as, 

"  Never  comes  a  trader ;  never  floats  a 

European  flag, 
Slides  the  bird  o'er  lustrous  woodland, 

droops  the  trailer  from  the  crag." 

— where,  out  of  fourteen  feet,  only  three 
are  not  trochees.  Accordingly,  Black- 
wood's critic  objected  to  the  metre  of 
"  Lady  Gerald ine,"  as  "  awkward  and 
lumbering,"  or  something  to  that  effect ; 
and  such  was  the  general  opinion  re- 
specting it.  But  to  do  these  verses  justice, 
they  should  be  read  with  only  four  ac- 
cents in  a  line,  i,  e.  in  feet  of  four  sylla- 
bles, the  tfiird  only  strong,  corresponding 
to  the  classical  psan  Tertius,  the  even 
lines  being  catalectic : 

"  Said  be,  'I  would  |  dream  so  ^ver,*  |  like 

the  fldwing  j  of  that  river,  J 
Flowing  £ver  |  in  a  shadow  |  greenly  6n- 

ward  I  to  the  s^a,  | 
So,  thou  vision  of  all  sweetness,  perfect 

unto  full  completeness. 
Would  my  course  of  |  life  flow  onward,  | 

deathward,  through  this  |  dream  of  th^e. 


Compare  this  metre  with  that  of  Foe's 
*•  Raven :" 

**  But  the  raven  sitting  lonely  on  that  pal* 
lid  bust,  spoke  only 
That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  In  that  one 
word  he  would  outpour. 
Not  another  word  he  uttered ;  not  a  fea- 
ther then  he  fluttered. 
Till   at  last    I  only  muttered.  Other 

friends  have  flown  before. 
On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me  as  mf 
hopes  have  flown  hefore. 
Then  the  bifH  said, '  Nevermore  !* " 

The  alterations  and  additions  of  Mr. 
Poe  are  obvious.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
was  his  introduction  of  a  triple  rhyme 
which  chiefly  brought  oat  the  true  way 
of  reading  this  stanza. ' 

Probably  this  metre  grew  out  of  that 
of  "  The  Duchess  May,"  the  foUrteen- 
syllable  line  of  which, 

**  Then  the  youn^  lord  jerked  his  breath 
and  swore  thickly  through  bis  teeth,** 

sometimes  runs  into  one  of  sixteen  sylla- 
bles, 

**  He  would  have  his  own  betrothed,  an 
she  loved  him  an  she  loathed  ;" 

which  is  exactly  the    longer   line  of 
"  Lady  Geraldine"  and  the  "  Raven." 

Cakl  BnrsoN. 


ON    THE    USE    OF    THE    PRECIOUS    METALS, 


AS  ELEMENTS  OF  NATIONAL  AND  INDIVTOUAL  PROSPERITY. 


In  tho  last  number  of  this  work  a  sum- 
mary statement  was  given  of  the  precious 
metals  at  different  periods  of  the  world, 
commencing  with  the  year  1492,  and 
ending  with  1840  ;  also  with  the  amount 
of  the  same  in  the  U.  States,  commenc- 
ing with  1820,  and  ending  with  the 
month  of  July,  1845. 

It  is  now  projjosed  to  examine  some- 
what into  their  use,  as  an  element  in  the 
promotion  of  that  great  increase  of  the 
wealth  of  nations  which  has  occurred 
during  the  same  period  of  time. 


But  before  making  sach  an  attempt  it 
may  be  well  to  state  the  views  wbicb  in- 
fluence the  writer,  in  calling  public  At- 
tention to  the  subject. 

To  be  therefore  as  concise  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  will  admit,  we  propose 
to  show  that  specie  acts  butasubcmiinate 
part  in  the  great  concerns  of  mankind ; 
an  indispensable  onp^  undoubtedly^  but 
still  we  think  it  may  be  shown  to  be  by 
no  means  the  basis  of  wealth,  either  na- 
tional or  individual ;  but  that  its  presence 
or  absence  in  any  country  will  be  just  in 


*  Note  how  the  first  syllables  of  "  ever"  and  "  river"  in  this  line  illosCnUe  the  difTerenoe 
between  accent  and  (fuantUy.  They  are  incontrovertibly  aborts  and  yet  eadi  sostmins  the 
whole  weight  of  a  quadrasyllabic  foot. 
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proportion  to  the  amount  of  exchangeable  resorted  to  for  this  purpose  in  the  very 
value  possessed  from  natural  endowments,  incipient  stages  of  society, 
or  from  the  manner  in  which  human  in-  While  the  wants  of  man  were  few, 
dustry  and  human  art  shall  use  such  and  easily  supplied,  there  was  little  corn- 
endowments  in  the  creation  of  such  mercc,  but  little  money  was  needed,  and 
value.  therefore  the  precious  metals  were  found 

It  is  further  our  design  to  show  that,  in  to  answer  the  purpose  of  effecting  the 

the  present  advanced  state  of  civilization,  necessary  exchanges ;    but   as    human 

a  well-regulated  system  of  credit  is  the  knowledge  advanced,  and  society  became 

ffreat  basis  which  governs  and  controls  more  refined,  human  wants  increased, 

the  commercial  and  trading  operations  of  nations  were  separated  from  each  other, 

the  world,  while  the  precious  metals  'are  commerce  took  its  rise — difference  of  soil, 

only  useful  in  the  payment  of  balances,  of  climate,  and  of  pursuits,  greatly  ex- 

and  in  the  preservation  of  the  soundness  tended  the  products  to  be  exchanged,  and 

of  the  currency.  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century  other 

To  make  these  premises  clear,  it  is  ne-  means  were  resorted  to  for  extending  the 

c^ssaiy  to  state  a  few  first  principles,  that  benefits  of  the  precious  metals  and  in* 

may  be  considered  almost  in  the  light  of  creasing  the  facilities  by  which  a  gener* 

self-evident  propositions,  which  our  more  al  supply  of   the  commodities  of  life 

enlightened  readers  will  excuse,  since  it  could  be  circulated. 

is  desirable  to  commence  at  the  founda-  In  the  twelflh  century,  in  the  year 

tion,  and  start  with  well-settled  data.  1 171,  tlie  Bank  of  Venice,  the  first  insti- 

The  great  needs  of  man  in  a  state  of  tution  of  the  kind  on  record,  was  founded, 
civilization,  are  suitable  food  and  cloth-  We  have  no  very  accurate  accounts  of 
ing,  and  comfortable  habitations.  For  the  plan  upon  which  its  business  was 
the  first  he  resorts  to  the  cultivation  of  conducted ;  but  as  the  Bank  of  Amster- 
the  earth  and  to  fishing,  and  tlie  breeding  dam,  tiie  second  bank  we  read  of,  waa 
of  animals — for  the  second  to  the  usefiS  probably  copied  from  the  Bank  of  Ven- 
arts — for  the  last  to  the  forests  and  the  ice,  it  is  presumed  they  were  both  ad- 
mines,  aided  by  the  arts.  ministered  upon    the    same    principles. 

Now  it  must  be  evident  that,  if  each  in-  namely,  that  of  receiving  specie  and  bul- 
dividual  provided  himself  tlirough  his  lion  upon  deposit,  giving  credit  to  the  de- 
own  labor  and  skill,  with  each  of  the  positor  on  the  books  of  the  bank,  and  per- 
above  necessities  and  comforts,  there  mitting  him  to  draw  his  check  upon  it,  in 
would  be  no  use  for  money ;  and  it  follows  favor  of  any  one  to  whom  he  wished  to 
from  thence  that  money  is  only  needed  make  payment ;  which  person  was,  on 
because  it  is  found,  as  society  advances,  presentation  of  such  check,  credited  with 
that  a  division  of  labor  produces  a  great  the  designated  amount ;  the  drawer  be- 
having, both  of  labor  and  time— andfthat  ing  debited  at  the  same  time  with  the  like 
through  such  division  of  labor,  a  much  amount.  Neither  of  these  banks  issued 
greater  quantity  of  the  tilings  sought  for,  any  bills  or  notes  as  money.  Still  they 
can  be  produced  in  a  given  time  by  any  were  of  great  use  to  trade,  inasmuch  as 
number  of  persons  residing  in  the  social  this  plan  of  payment  prevented  tlie  ne- 
state.  cessity  of  counting  or  conveying  the 

This  being  admitted,  there  are  only  specie  or  bullion  from  one  person  to  an- 

two  ways  of  making  such  exchanges  as  c^er. 

the  mutual  wants  of  the  different  mem-  The  Bank  of  England,  which  was 

here  of  society  require.    The  first  and  chartered  in  the  year  1694,  was  the  first 

crndeat    method  is  barter,  or    the  ex-  bank  which  ever  issued  bills  or  notes  to 

change  of  one  commodity  for  another —  circulate  as  money  in  the  transactions  of 

and  uie  other  by  establishing  some  com-  trade  and  commerce, 

mon  medium    of   exchange,  which,  by  The  Bank  of  Scotland  was  chartered 

being  least  liable  to  a  fiuctuation  in  quan-  in  1695,  and  these  two  were  tlie  only 

tity,  shall,  therefore,  at  all  times,  and  un-  banks  that  issued  notes  as  money  prior  to 

der  all  circumstances,  retain  a  more  set-  the  eighteenth  century.      The  present 

tied  value,  in  relation  to  all  other  com-  Bank  of  France  was  not  established  till 

modities.    As  tliis  medium  became  neces-  1803,  and  had  the    exclusive  privilege 

.'tary  from  the  advances  of  civilization,  granted  to  it  to  issue  notes  'for  forty  years. 

the  precious  metals  offered  the  best  pos-  The  privilege  granted  to  tlie  Bank  of 

sible  means  of  affording  the  requisites  England  to  issue  bills  and  notes  as  money, 

sought  for,  and  accordingly  they  were  opened  an  entire  new  era  in  the  financial 
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afiairs  of  the  world,  and  gave  rise  to  a  equal  facility  and  convenience  a  Mfer 

great  system  of  credit  in  trade  and  com"  representative  of  commodities  and  of  val- 

merce,  which  has  continued  ever  since ;  ue  whereby  to  efiect  excban^s,  nothing 

and  though  it  has  been,  from  its  abuse,  can  supersede  these  systems  m  trade  ana 

productive  of  the  most  widely  extended  commerce.     As  well  may  be  anticipated 

and  serious  evils,  yet  the  writer  has  no  that  railroads  and  steam  propulsion  will 

doubt  it  has  been  one  of  the  main  causes  be  abolished,  and  mankind  agree  to  go 

which  has    produced  the  immense  in-  back  to  the  old  system  in  use  before  their 

crease  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  discovery,  as  to  believe  that  banks  and 

the  general  trade  of  the  world,  rendering  the  credit  system  will  be  laid  aside,  and 

the  progress  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine*  the  precious  metals  become  again  the  on* 

teenth  centuries  almost  beyond  human  ly  medium  of  effecting  exchanges, 

calculation.  It  may  therefore  be  laid  down,  as  we 

It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  this  short  have  said,  that  all  trade  and  commerce 

essay  to  go  into  a  history  of  the  credit  have  now,  as  their  settled  basis,  a  great 

system,  generally,  and    to   record   the  svstem  of   confidence  and   credit,  and 

abuses  which  grew  out  of  it,  in  the  South  therefore  the  inquiry  is  a  proper  one :  in 

Sea  Bubble  in  England,  and  the  Missis-  what  degree  the  precious  metals  are  ne- 

sippi  Scheme  in  France,  which  produced  cessary  to  sustain  in  the  best  manner, 

ruin  far  and  wide — nor  to  sh6w  the  im-  and  with  the  greatest  advantages  to  na- 

mense  losses  which  have  been  sustained  tions  and  individuals,  the  immense  ex- 

by  the  abuses  of  the  banking  system  of  changes  of  the  now  multiplied  products 

late  date  both  in  England  and  in  the  Uni-  of  human  requirement, 

ted  States.  We  shall,  in  the  attempt  to  explain 

Nor  is  it  attempted  to  deny  that  there  ourselves  upon  this  subject,  ofier  some 
is  in  the  system  itself  great  liabilities  and  simple  views  of  the  operations  of  the 
temptations  to  fraud— tliese  are  freely  credit  system  in  effecting  exchanges,  in 
admitted.  But  this  is  not  the  question  which  perfect  safety  predominates,  witlh 
we  have  before  us.  We  may  however,  out  any  active  intervention  of  specie, 
in  relation  to  the  evils  of  the  credit  and  Let  us  then  suppose  twenty  personF. 
banking  system,  be  permitted  to  remark  more  or  less,  of ^  whom  the  first  owes  a 
that  all  human  institutions  possess  the  sum  of  money  to  the  second,  the  seconil 
power  of  evil  in  just  the  same  pro[)ortion  to  the  third,  the  third  to  the  fourth,  and 
as  they  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  so  on  to  the  twentieth,  who  also  owes  the 
doing  good.  The  steam-enpine  multi-  sum  to  the  first — and  if  the  supposed  sum 
plies  power  to  an  immense  extent,  and  be  one  thousand  dollars,  it  is  evident  that 
the  danger  of  evil  from  its  use  is  great-  in  this  case  one  thousand  dollars  paid 
er  or  less  in  proportion  to  that  power;  from  the  first  to  the  second,  and  so  in  ro- 
while  its  advantages  are  also,  up  to  a  tation  to  the  twentieth,  an  amoimt  of  in- 
certain  extent,  commensurate  with  its  debtedness  will  be  discharged  twenty 
force.  Nay,  the  opposite  qualities  exist  times  greater  than  the  sum  used  to  dij*- 
in  nature ;  the  very  air  we  breath  is  ne-  charge  it,  and  the  money  returned  to  thr 
cessary  to  the  sustainment  of  human  original  possessor — and  if  specie  be  the 
life,  and  yet,  gales  of  wind,  hurricanes,  only  medium  used  to  liquidate  the  debt, 
and  tornadoes  produce  the  most  extended  its  amount  must  be  twenty  limes  ascer- 
devastations.  The  electric  fluid  is  close-  tained,  or  counted,  and  probably  be  as  often 
ly  connected  with  all  material  substances,  removed  from  one  place  to  the  other,  in- 
and  is  useful  in  the  purification  of  the  at-  curring  a  great  amount  of  labor  and  ex- 
mosphere.  Yet  when  exhibited  in  too  penditure  of  time  and  money.  But  if  the 
great  quantities,  and  too  suddenly,  as  in  one  thousand  dollars  be  safely  deposited 
thuiKler-storms,  it  destroys  everything  in  a  bank,  a  small  piece  of  paper  op<^ 
within  its  roach.  But  it  is  useless  to  rates  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
enumerate,  for  the  maxim  is  trite  that  would  the  specie,  without  expense  and 
every  human  institution  may  be  abused,  with  equal  safety,  and  without  the  remo- 
and,  as  wo  have  said,  the  banking  and  val  of  one  dollar  of  the  specie  from  the 
credit  systems  have  been  most  grossly  bank.  This  latter  may  not  occur  in 
abused — but  tljey  have  become  the  great  every  case,  but  it  will  in  many ;  and  the 
levers  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  we  bank  being  enabled  to  make  a  c^ilcula- 
risk  nothing  in  declaring  that,  until  some  tion  of  how  much  specie  will,  on  the  av- 
plan  is  discovered  (if  indeed  such  dis-  erage,  be  demanded  by  its  depositors, 
covery    can  be  made)  to  multiply  with  may  make  loans  of  a  certain  portion  ol 
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their  monej,  and  thus  afford  additional  of  credit  or  capital  to  meet  its  en^^ge' 

Ihflpiticw  to  thoee  who  wish  to  borrow,  ments,  and  may  be  put  to  great  straits  to 

aod  in  this  way  increase  the  amount  of  sustain  itself.     So  a  secretary  of  the 

bminefls,  which  can  be  safely  transacted  treasury  or  a  finance  minister,  may  not 

upon  any  given  amount  of  money.    Or,  provide  a  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  the 

upon  ^e  credit  system,  the  firet  may  expenditures  of  the  country,  and  may 

draw  his  bill   of  exchange   upon  the  have  the  same  difficulty  from  the  same 

twentieth,  and  pay  such  bill  to  the  second,  source ;  but  with  the  means  at  hand, 

the  second  to  the  third,  the  third  to  the  in   either   case,  the    credit   system  is 

fourth,  and  so  on  to  the  twentieth.    This  so  well  regulated  that  no  difficulty  can 

latter  operation  is  not  so  common  in  this  occur. 

country  because  we  have  few  private  Punctuality,  accuracy,  and  means,  are 
bankers,  but  in  England,  where  there  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  make  a  good 
many,  it  is  a  daily  practice.  financier  ;  no  one  should  attempt  the 
Are  not  the  bieneficial  effects  of  the  duties  without  a  knowledge  of  hif«  subject, 
banking  and  credit  system  here  made  and  with  such  knowledge  he  will  have 
very  manifest,  and  is  it  not  here  shown  fewer  obstacles  in  his  way,  than  in  al- 
that  specie  plays  a  very  subordinate  part  most  any  other  pursuit.  Losses  will 
in  the  great  operations  of  trade  in  large  sometimes  occur  in  finance,  as  in  every 
cities  ?  Nay,  but  it  is  the  same  thin^  in  other  vocation,  but  both  individually  and 
the  debts  due  from  one  part  of  the  United  nationally,  so  far  as  this  country  is  con- 
States  to  another,  and  to  every  foreign  cerned,  tiiese  losses  have  more  often 
country.  One  merchant  in  New  York  arisen  from  want  of  principle  in  those 
is  indebted  to  another  in  New  Orleans,  or  who  administer  them,  than  from  any  in- 
in  London,  while  with  others  the  case  is  licrcnt  defect  in  the  system  when  proper- 
exactly  the  reverse,  hence  arises  what  is  ly  applied. 

called  exchange,  and  the  merchant  in  Food,  clothing,  and  habitation,  being 
New  York  who  has  a  debtor  either  in  the  real  desiderata  in  civilized  life,  and 
New  Orleans  or  London,  sells  his  draft  specie  partially  the  medium  through 
to  the  merchant  or  merchants  who  is  his  which  they  are  exchanged,  it  surely  will 
debtor  in  either  or  both  places,  and  thus  not  require  many  examples  to  prove  our 
the  debt  is  cancelled  without  the  in-  postulate,  that  where  there  is  the  greatest 
tervention  of  specie,  rendering  the  trans-  amount  of  such  of  these  commodities  as 
mission  of  specie  only  necessary  to  pay  are  exchanged  with  foreign  nations,  there 
any  balance  of  indebtedness.  will  there  bs  the  greatest  amount  of  spe- 
lt is  therefore  clear,  that  the  vast  ma-  cie.  Great  Britain  usually  creates  and 
jority  of  mercantile  transactions,  both  exchanges  tlie  greatest  amount  of  manu- 
individual  and  national,  are  paid  without  factures,  &c.  Consequently  Great  Bri- 
the  intervention  of  the  precious  metals —  tain  has  usually  the  greatest  amount  of 
the  whole  being  upheld  by  a  system  of  specie  in  proportion  to  hor  population. 
mercantile  confidence  arid  credit,  without  But  her  crops  occasionally  faJl  much 
which  trade  and  commerce,  to  any  great  short  of  her  consumption,  and  when  this 
extent,  cannot  be  carried  on.  The  whole  happens  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  exceed 
course  of  trade,  commerce,  and  finance,  tlic  amount  of  what  she  has  to  sell,  the 
is  so  simple,  that  we  feel  really  unwil-  balance  is  paid  in  specie.  Such  is  the 
ling  to  offer  any  further  explanations  of  case  at  this  moment,  when,  from  the 
what  is  well  known  to  every  merchant's  famine  in  Ireland,  caused  by  the  failure 
clerk — and  yet,  strange  to  say,  attempts  of  the  potato  crop,  and  the  scarcity  of 
are  constantly  made  to  throw  a  mystery  grain  in  Europe,  specie  is  flowing  into 
aionnd  these  very  simple  and  plain  opera-  tliis  country,  because  our  superabundance 
tions ;  and  men  who  know  much  better,  of  grain  enables  us  to  supply  her  need  of 
are  continually  pretending  that  it  is  a  that  indispensable  commodity.  We  for- 
ffreat  thins  to  be  a  financier,  and  to  un-  tunatcly  now  manufacture  so  much 
derstand  the  management  of  concerns  of  clothing,  &c.,  for  ourselves,  that  she 
that  nature,  bo  tliey  of  an  individual  or  of  cannot  pay  us  in  those  articles,  and  there- 
a  nation.  fore  the  rate  of  exchange  is  sufficiently 
We  freely  admit,  that  there  is  often  against  her  to  make  it  profitable  to  import 
ffreat  difficulty  in  the  management  of  specie,  and  lience  it  flows  in  upon  us,  in 
both,  where  there  are  not  competent  accordance  with  the  law  of  trade  to  which 
means  to  do  so.  A  mercantile  hoose  may  we  refer, 
overtrade,  and  not  have  sufficient  means  To  show  that  the  amount  of  specie  in 
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Europe  and  America  is  no  proof  of  the  revenue  bills  or  specie  be  alone  receiva- 
amount  of  property  or  value  in  these  ble  for  the  public  dues;  let  them  be  re- 
countries,  or  indeed  in  any  other,  at  any  deemable  in  specie  at  the  mints  in  Phila- 
specified  period,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  delphia.  New  Orleans,  and  New  York, 
tables  published  in  our  last  number,  which  will  always  keep  them  at  a  par 
which  snow  the  stock  of  specie  in  1810  value,  and  then  always  taking  care  tnat 
to  have  been  £380,000,000  sterling  ;  tlie  revenue  shall  exceed  the  amount  is- 
whereas,  in  1830,  it  was  ten  per  cent,  less,  sued,  and  the  government  will  be  their 
say  £346,640,780  sterling.  Yet  who  can  own  guaranty  ior  the  safety  of  their  re- 
doubt that  the  amount  in  value  in  Europe  ceipts — and  as  in  the  case  stated  in  the 
and  America  was  vastly  greater  in  1830  fore  part  of  this  article,  they  may  pass 
than  in  1810.               *  into  as  many  hands  as  may  lie,  thej  will 

We  promised,  in  the  last  number  of  the  eventually  perform  the  part  of  a  biU  ex- 
Review,  to  show  how  the  receipts  and  dis-  change  drawn  by  the  government  upon 
bursements  of  the  public  funds  may  be  the  debtor,  who  will  pay  the  creditor, 
safely  conducted,  without  the  use  of  the  All  that  the  government  have  a  right 
precious  metals  or  the  intervention  of  to  demand,  is  safety  and  facility  in  the 
bank  notes,  and  we  propose  now  to  re-  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  public 
deem  that  promise.  moneys  ;  and  surely  nothing  can  be  safer 

First,  then,  we  state  the  case  as  it  real-  than  Uieir  own  obligations  or  specie.  To 
Iv  is,  viz :  We  say  that  the  credit  and  demand  specie  for  the  liquidation  of  an 
debit  side  of  the  account  ought  to  be  so  account,  which  is  like  the  bills  payable 
nearly  equal,  that  any  balance  which  may  and  bills  receivable  account  in  a  rocr- 
remain  in  the  treasury  after  the  public  chant's  ledger,  is  an  arbitrary  exercise  of 
debts  of  the  year  are  paid,  should  be  only  power  that  never  should  be  submitted  to 
such  as  is  deemed  requisite  for  a  case  of  bv  the  people,  because,  as  we  have 
emergency,  say  two,  three,  or  if  need  be,  shown,  specie  pays  under  the  credit  sys- 
four  millions.  Let  the  receipts  then,  from  tern,  with  which  the  people  are  well  con- 
whatever  sources,  exceed  the  disburse-  tented,  debts  to  a  much  greater  amount 
ments  in  that  amount.  These  receipts  than  its  actual  value ;  ana  it  is  a  robbery 
ma^  be  rendered  very  nearly  certain  in  of  so  much  of  the  material  of  trade  from 
their  amount,  and  they  are  always  cer-  the  trading  community  to  exact  it  in  the 
tain  in  their  payment.  A  certain  num-  payment  of  dues  wiiich,  in  reality,  are 
ber  of  persons  are  debtors  and  a  certain  nothing,  since  those  who  administer  the 
number  creditors.  Let  Congress  then  government  are  nothing  but  trustees 
authorize  a  limited  issue  of  revenue  bills,  charged  with  efiecting  the  exchanges  in 
bearing  no  interest,  sufficient  to  pay  the  value  which  take  place  between  the  pub- 
public  creditors ;  let  a  branch  mint  be  es-  lie  debtor  and  the  public  creditor, 
tablished  in  New  York,  and  let  these 
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The  compiler  of  this  work  has  been 
conversant,  for  many  years,  with  Dic- 
tionaries and  the  making  of  Dictionaries. 
About  twenty  years  since  he  edited 
•*  Johnson's  Dictionary,  as  improved  by 
Todd,"  &c.  While  executing  this  task, 
he  formed  the  plan  of  his  small  work, 
entitled,  **  A  Comprehensive  Pronouncing 


and  Explanatory  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language;**  but  before  completing 
this  latter  work,  he  was  indnced  to  make 
the  octavo  abridgement  of  Dt,  Webster's 
American  Dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Last  of  all,  he  has  come  before 
the  public  with  the  work,  the  title  of 
which  we  have  given.    The  remarks 


*  A  Universal  and  CRmcAT.  Dictionary  of  the  Enolish  Languaok  ;  to  which  aiv 
added,  Walker's  Key  to  the  Pronunciation  of  Classical  and  Scripture  Proper  Names,  much 
enlarged  and  improved,  and  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Modem  Geogmphical  Names; 
by  Joseph  E.  Worcester.    Boston  :  Wilkins,  Carter  &  Co.    1816. 
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which  hare  oeeaned  to  us  upon  the  of  the  London  dandy,  rather  than  thoee 
work*  we  offer  without  prefiace  under  the  of  the  English  gentleman.    If  we  are  to 
following  hMds :  err  in  either  direction,  we  had  rather  err 
1.  Pronundation* — ^This   subject    the  from  provincial  ignorance  than  from  mis- 
compiler  has  painfully  elaborated,  and  takes  of  affected  imitators.  Let  our  errors 
the  results  are  placed  at  the  command  of  be  those  of  well-meaning  but  simple  rus- 
the  reader.    He  has  not  merely  given  the  tics,  rather  than  those  of  the  travelled 
nsolts  of  his  own  investigations  and  in-  fool.    Mr.  Worcester  is  in  the  main  re- 
qoiries,  by  indicating  what  he  supposes  liable,  though  with  a  little  leaning  to  af- 
to  be  the  usage  ot  those  esteemed  as  fectation  and  overdoing. 
anthorities;  nor  has  he,  where  authori-  2.  New  Words. — lilr.  Worcester  in- 
tias  are  divided,  and,  as  it  were,  equally  forms  us  that,  *<  to  the  words  found  in 
balanced,  given  the  two  or  three  methods,  Todd's  edition  of  Johnson's  dictionary, 
with  the  authority  on  which  each  de-  nearly  27,000  more  have  been  added." 
pends ;  but  ha  has  collected  and  attached  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  this.     We 
to  every  important  word,  every  method  should  not  have  been  surprised,  if  we 
of  pronouncing  it  that  has  ever  been  re-  mi^ht  trust  the  impression  received  from 
commended  by  a  writer,  whether  great  a  simple  inspection  of  single  pages,  if  he 
or  small,  conceited  or  well-informed,  ju-  had  told  us  that  he  had  added  50,000. 
dicious  or  affected.    In  this  way  he  has  On  some  of  these  pages,  we  are  obliged 
gathered  more  curious  information  on  to  look  with  care  in  order  to  pick  out, 
this  subject  than  can  be  found  in  any  here  and  there,  the  familiar  and  well- 
other  work;  which  will  be  highly  es*  known  words  of  ordinary  conversation 
teemed  by  aJl  literary  antiquarians,  stu-  and  writing.    A  foreigner  who  had  ob- 
dents  of  the  **  curiosities"  of  English  tained  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
pronnnciation,  and  hunters  after  odd  ways  lish  language,  would  be  appalled  by  an 
of  affected  utterance.     We  doubt  the  pro-  inspection  of  these  formidable  lines  of 
priety  or  the  good  taste,  however,  of  new  words,  if  he  were  told  that  they  all 
ILttaching;  this  variety  to  a  dictionary  de-  yet  remained  to  be  mastered.    Mr.  W. 
•iened  tor  common  use ;   a  dictionary  has  of  course  made  many  valuable  addi- 
wnich,  from  its  size  and  pretensions,  is  tions.     The  wonderful  progress  of  the 
intended  to  answer  questions  directly  and  physical  sciences,  with  the  arts  depend- 
briefly  to  the  popular  mind,  rather  than  ing  on  them,  since  Johnson's  day,  has 
to  be  a  thesaurus  of  the  materials  from  called  into  being,  of  necessity,  thousands 
which  opposite  usages  may  be  defended,  of  new  words.    These  words,  as  far  as 
and  nice  questions  may  be  laboriously  they  have  passed  into  the  vocabulary  of 
adjusted.     What  is  wanted  in  such  a  educated  men,  and  occur,  however  rarely, 
dictionary  is  the  good  usage  of  educated  in  books,  not  technical  and  purely  scien- 
and  sensible  people  in  England  and  Ame-  tific,  ought  to  be  defined.     With  the  pro- 
rica — not  the  ultra  and  impracticable  af-  gress  of  thought  and  the  wide  extension 
fectations  of  the  salon,  not  the  stiff  and  of  general  intelligence,  with  the  new 
fltadied  overdoing  of  the  actor,  or  the  creation  of  hosts  of  writers  of  peculiar 
professed  doctor  of  pronunciation,  not  education,  habits  of  thought,  sources  of 
the  refined  nor  the  coarse  cockneyiems  of  illustration,  &c.,  as  well  asfrom  that  liber- 
the  cit,  nor  again  the  negligent  and  vul-  ty  of  creation  taken  by,  and  allowed  to, 
gar  provincialisms  of  Old  or  New  Eng-  men  of  commanding  genius,  hundreds  of 
und ;  but  the  actual  use  of  the  intelligent  new  words,  neither  technical  nor  scien- 
and  refined  who  speak  the  English  Ian-  tific,  have  made  for  themselves  a  room 
goage.    Greater  deference  is  to  be  yielded  and  a  place  in  the  language.     These  all 
to  English  usage,  under  certain  circum-  should  be  added.     But  to  give  a  glossary 
stances,  than  to  the  American,  but  not  to  or  catalogue  of  all  the  words  that  have 
■uch  an  extent  as  is  sometimes  claimed ;  ever  been  used  by  those  who  are  claimed 
least  of  all  is  that  which  is  not  the  Eng-  as  writers  of  English,  or  even  by  those 
lish  usage  of  the  truly  intelligent  and  who  are  acknowledged  as  English  writers, 
judicious  to  be  insisted  on,  because  it  is  is  a  liberty  a  little  larger  than  the  largest 
observed  by  the  affected    Englishman,  that  should  be  allowed.    Mr.  Worcester 
To  do  this,  as  was  done  by  Walker,  and  has  followed  the  largest  liberty  in  this 
as  is  done  to  a  limited  extent  by  Wofces-  respect,  with  an  ultraism  that  is  quite 
ter,  is  to  commit  the  mistake  of  the  im-  equal  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.    An  Ens- 
porter  of  the  latest  fashion,  who  gives  lish  word  in  his  view,  is  a  word  actually 
the  co&t,  the  cravat,  the  hat  or  the  boots,  used,  and  even  once,  by  an   English 
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^writer  of  any  name.    It  may  have  been  ater  introdaced  ten  of  tbeae  now  verba^ 

employed  by  the  funny  Cbarlea  Lamb,  Mr.  Worcester  baa  invested  a  hundred 

who  created  words  for  the  nonce,  for  the  with  the  privileges  of  citizenship, 

sake  of  the  fun,  and  who  would  no  more  3.  DefinitioM. — ^Under  this  head,  Mr. 

have  used  the  same  word  a  second  time,  Worcester  is  very  uneqiml.    The  defini* 

after  the  sparkle  of  its  first  crytallization  tions  are  usually  correct,  and  nnder  most 

was  gone,  than  he  would  drink   stale  words  he  gives  most  of  the  senses  of 

champagne;    or   by  the  large-mouthed  which  the  word  is  capable  and  in  which 

Coleridge,  who,  by  his  genius,  could  it  is  used.    But  the  words  are  defined 

make  a  word  of  ten  syllables  appear  more  usually  by  a  synonjme  than  by 

quite    passable,  and  perhaps    as    well  descriptions,  and  synonymee  and  descrip- 

sounding  as  the  IIoXu(pXoitf'i3oio  0aXour-  tions  are  strangely  huddled  together,  with 

(fy\g  of  Homer.    How  would  Lamb  stare  less  regard  to  order  than  is  desirable, 

to  see  Notelet  and  Epistolet,  penned  by  and  with  little  attention  to  the  develop- 

him  in  a  frolic  epistle  or  essay — ^just  for  ment  of  the  meaning.    All  words  have  a 

the  fun  of  the  thing — paraded  like  a  primary  and  original   sense,  which  is 

regular  soldier  in  a  stiff  line  of  dictionary  capable  of  being  expressed  by  a  definition 

array,  and  enlisted  for  life  to  do  duty  in  that  is  logical.     From  this  original  mean- 

the  service  of  the  King's  English.    Even  ing,  the   desired   signification    may  be 

Coleridge,  though  not  easily  frightened  at  traced  ;  and  often,  in  the  order  oi  the 

any  great  word,  would  stand  aghast  at  origin  and  growth  of  each,  to  the  perfec- 

Impossihilification  and   Deathify,  intro-  tion  of  a  definition,  it  is  necessary  that 

duced  by  Worcester  and  credited  to  him-  the  meaning  be  clearly  conceived,  then 

self     Then   we   have   such  words  as  that  it  be  precisely  expressed,  and  in  sach 

these:    Devilet,  Fiddle-faddlent  btcauBe  a  way  that  the  description  will  be  true  of 

the  Quarterly  Review  was  so  silly  as  to  this  word,  and  of  no  other  words;  and 

make  it  possible  for  Mr.  Worcester  to  not  that  while  it  is  true  of  this  word,  it  if 

add  two  towards  his  27,000.    Then  we  also  true  of  many  others  ;  and  last  of  all, 

have   To  Faanmile,  Rumgumtious,  Cir-  that  its  variety  of  meaning  be  arrannd 

cwnbendibM,     Cantankerous,    Dandifyy  according  to  the  chronological  and  pbiio- 

DirUPie,  Defectionnt,  Dyftsillabification,  sophical  order  of  their  development    It 

und  Dissylabify.  Thenof  English  provin-  ie  owing  to  the  fact,  that  Dr.  W'ebster 

cial  and  vulgar  words :  Scrawey,  Scriggle,  proposed  to  himself  the  ideal  of  a  defini- 

Scrimption,  Scruff,  Shopocracy,   Squire-  tion,  that  his  dictionary  so  far  aurpaases 

arcfty,  Cutter ,  Dandyize.    Were  any  pos-  every  other ;  and  it  is  this  that  has  en- 

sible  reason  to  be  given  for  the  intro-  abled  it  to  fight  its  own  wa}ra||ainst  some 

duction  of  these,  and  hundreds  of  words  well-founded  and  more  prejudiced  oppo- 

like  them,  except  that  it  enables  the  pub-  sition.     We  were  impressed  with  the  de- 

lisher  of  the  book  to  talk  of  additional  ficiencies  of  Mr.  Worcester,  when  tested 

words  by  the  thousand,  there  would  be  no  by  this  ideal,  on  a  first  and  hasty  glance 

occasion  for  our  criticism.  But  there  being  at  the  work.    We  have  had  it  confirmed 

no  other  cause  conceivable,we  think  it  de-  by  the  testimony  of  an  intelligent  for- 

serves  fairly  to  be  set  down  under  one  of  eigner,   very  familiar  with    languages, 

the  arts  of  mak  in  era  book  sell.  We  would  and  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 

suggest  to  Mr.  Worcester,  therefore,  the  suiting  dictionaries  to  gain  clear  and  dis- 

new  word.  Book-craft,  or    Dictionary-  criminalingknowledgeof  words;  and  we 

craft,  and  a  description  of  the  process,  were  more  deeply  impressed  with  the 

as  one  of  the  detiiiitions  of  the  word,  deficiency  when    we    compared  a  few 

Such  a  writer  as  Carlyle  would  be  a  for-  words,  selected  at  hazard  from  Worcester 

tune  to  the  makers  and  publishers  of  die-  and  Webster,  and  saw  the  contrast  be- 

tionaries,  if  dictionaries  are  to  be  made  on  tween  the  definitions.    Accuracy  of  de- 

this  principle.     We  would  suggest  a  pen-  finition  is  essential  to  accuracy  of  thought. 

sion  to   him  for  his  services  in  this  re-  ft  exerts  an  important  influence,  also,  on 

spect.  truth  and  honesty  of  character.     Honest 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  also,  by  those  inen  are  proverbially  clear  in  their  defini- 

who  have  so  freely  complained  of  Web-  tions.    Demagogues  and  sophists  r^oice 

ster  for  his  corruption  of  the   English  in  confusion  of  terms,  and  m  vagueness 

language,  by  recognizing  so  many  new  ofthonghts, words,  definition,  propositions 

words,  that  in  this  respect  the  little  finger  and  reasonings.    It  ought  to  be  stated 

of  Mr.  Worcester  is  thicker  than  the  that    Mr.   Worcester    expressly  affirms 

loins  of  Dr.  Webster.     Where  Dr.  Web-  that,  «•  with  respect  to  Webster's  Diction- 
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aiy»  which  the  compiler  several  years  and  he  is  probably  entitled  to  the  honor 

since  abridged,  he  is  not  aware  of  having  of  this  very  original  definition. 

taken  a  single  word,  or  the  definition  of  Seasonless,   he  derives  from  Byron — 

a  word,  from  that  work,  in  the  prepara-  *<  having   no    seasons;    unseasonably." 

tion  of  this."    We  think  his  work  would  The  last  definition  is  wholly  aside  from 

have  been  improved  had  he  allowed  him-  Byron's  meaning,  and  defines  an  adjective 

self  a  litt/e  greater  liberty.  by  an  adverb. 

We  specify  the  following  words  as  Euphuism^   Euphuist — Euphuism    is 

erroneously  defined :  defined  by  Euphemism!  !  and  £upbem- 

Coupon  is  defined  **a  dividend  in. a  ism  by  Euphuism;  and  the  Edinbuigh 
public  fund  or  joint-stock."  The  Die-  Review  and  Scott  are  given  as  authorities, 
tionary  of  the  Academy  gives  no  such  The  editor  certainly  mistook  the  mean- 
sense,  but  defines  the  word  as  it  is  used  ing  of  one  of  these  words,  if  he  had  a 
in  England  and  this  country,  for  small  clear  view  of  either.  Did  he  verify  his 
printed  certificates  of  interest  upon  stocks,  mistake  by  a  reference  to  his  authorities  ? 
oonds,  &c.,  which  are  cut  off  from  time  Gargiion  is  given,  on  the  authority  of 
to  time,  to  be  presented  for  payment  Quincy,  as  **  an  exudation  from  a  bruise 

Hospice — **  A   sort   of    hospital    for  which  indurates   into  a  hard    tumor." 

monks."    It  is  a  religious  establishment  Quincy  has  no  such  word,  nor  is  there 

inthe  passes  of  the  Alps,  for  the  enter-  any  such  in  the  language,  and  it  is  obvi- 

tainmentoftravellerswithoutexpen.se.  ous  that   somebody,  from  whom    Mr. 

Perddoride — "A  compound  of  chlorine  Worcester  took  the   word,  wrote  gar- 

with  phosphorus."    A  perchloride  of  gold  glion  for  ganglion, 

would  therefore  be  a  compound  of  chlo-  Fortalice  is  defined  a  fortress,  a  cita- 

rine,  phosphorus  and  g[oId.    We  need  not  del ;  and  yetfortallage  is  defined  **  a  little 

say  that  a  perchloride  is  a  compound  of  fort,  a  block-house,"  with  the  remark, 

chlorine  with  any  substance,  in  which  "  same  as  fortalice."    If  he  had  looked 

chlorine  is  combined  in  its  highest  pos-  into  Old  Mortality,  he  would  have  found 

sible  proportion.  the  fortalice  of  Scott  was  not  the  citadel, 

Post-note — After  giving  the  true  sense  but  an  outwork. 
of  the  word,  Mr.  W.  adds  another— «» a  jE(/g«  (adjec.)  and  Erfgerai/— The  first 
cash-note  to  be  sent  by  post" — giving  is  defined,  **  applied  to  a  railroad  in 
Boa vier  as  authority.  We  doubt  whether  which  the  carriages  run  upon  rails  or 
the  word  is  ever  used  in  this  sense,  or  edges  of  rails,  as  in  common  railroads.*^ 
whether  Bouvier  has  justified  it.  The  The  second :  "  An  iron  bar  or  rail,  upon 
definition  in  his  Law-Dictionary  contains  which  the  wheels  of  a  railroad  can  re- 
nothing  of  the  kind.  volve,  a  flange  being  formed  upon  the 

We  ^ive  also  several  instances  of  mere  inner  edge  of  the  rail,  proiecting  about  an 
transcription ,  with  manifest  neglect  to  inch,  in  order  to  prevent  the  wheels  from 
verify  the  thing  transferred — sometimes  sliding  ofif."  The  two  roads,  here  de- 
doing  injustice  to  the  authority  from  whom  scribed,  are  very  difierent. 
the  definition  purports  to  have  been  de-  Gnomiometrical  seems  to  have  been 
rived,  and  in  some  instances  contradict-  copied  blindly  from  Smart,  for  gotizofnet- 
ing  himself  under  different  heads.  r/ca/,  as  the  definition  plainly  shows  the 

Hepiandrian — **  Seven-fold  masculine,  word  to  be. 
or  having  seven  stamens;  heptandrons ;"  Fluvialimt  is  defined,  •*  one  who  treats 
giving  Lindley  for  his  authority.  The  of  rivers."  This  word,  in  Geology,  pro- 
termination  in  tan,  in  botany,  was  pro-  perly  denotes  one  who  accounts  lor  the 
posed  by  Dr.  Webster,  but  never  adopted  origin  of  certain  strata,  in  a  peculiar 
DV  botanists.     We  find  no  such  word  in  way. 

Lindley  as  heptaiulrian,  and  certainly  he  EphaJi  is  defined  to  be  15  cubic  inches, 

never  gave  it  the  definition,  *'  seven-fold  which  would  be  less  than  half  a  pint,  and 

masculine."    In   like  manner  he  gives  yet  a  Hin,  which  is  the  tentn  of  an 

Hexagynian — *^ six-fold feminine,0Tn^y-  Ephah,  is  defined  as  five  quarts.    The 

ine  six  pistils;"  ascribed  also  to  Lindley.  fact  is  that  the  Ephah  contains,  accord- 

nexandrtan  is  ascribed  to  Pen.  Cy-  ing  to  the  lowest  computation,  nearly  a 

clopcdia.     Hexandrous,  and  not  Hexan-  bushel,  and  according  to  Gesenius,  almost 

drian,  is  given  under  the  article  Botany,  a  bushel  and  a  half,  or  2,600  Parisinches. 

Dodecandrian,Dodficagynian,SLTe given  Homer  isdefined,  <*  allebrew  measure, 

as  "twelve-fold  masculine"  and  "twelve-  of  about  3  pints."    It  was  the  largest 

fdd  feminine,"  on  the  authority  of  Smart,  Hebrew  measure,  containing  10  baths,  as 
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stated  in  the  Scriptures,  or  more  than  70  authorities  and  too  little  revision  of  the 

gallons.  information  which  they  furnish.     Such 

Krcud  is  **  a  rude  hut  or  cahin  of  Hot-  a  method  of  making  ^  book  is  far  more 
tentots,  with  conical  or  round  tops."  It  convenient  for  the  writer,  than  it  Is  use- 
is  a  village  of  such  huts,  never  a  single  ful  for  the  reader.  The  compiler  pre- 
one.  sents  a  greater  array  of  learning,  and 

Saddle-cloth  is  defined,  "  A  cover  for  avoids  much  responsibility.  His  author- 
saddle  :"  if  it  ever  means  this,  which  we  ilies  are  always  presented,  and  his  own 
question,  this  is  not  the  more  common  opinion  is  not  likely  to  be  called  in  ques- 
signification.  tion,  because  he  rarely  uses  that  opinion. 

Reformed  is  vaguely  and  imperfectly  He  will  be  likely  to  offend  no  parly,  be- 

defined.    The  Reformed  Churches  of  the  cause  he  takes  no  ground.     It  is  rather  a 

continent  were  a  lar^  body  of  churches,  favorite  way  of  making  books  in  this 

embracing  the    Swiss,  the  Dutch,  the  country,  but  it  is  not  the  way  to  bring 

French,  and  other  communions  which  out  useful  and  lasting  results :   least  oi 

separated  from  Luther  on  the  subject  of  all  will  it  have  any  good  influence  in 

the  sacramental  presence.  making  more  pure  and  accurate  the  pre- 

The  words  Ecbalic  and  Telic  are  ie-  vailing  use  of  language, 

fined  in  a  most  vague  and  imperfect  way.  We  observe  that  tnis  dictionary  is  no- 

As  applied  to  transitional  particles,  espe-  ticed  with  favor  by  many  who  take  oc- 

cially  in  sacred  interpretation,  they  have  casion  to  speak  slightingly  of  Dr.  Web- 

a  forcible  and  peculiar  use,  which  is  only  ster ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances,  such 

hinted  at,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  a  notice  has  been  made  the  vehicle  of  an 

distinctly  conceived.  indiscriminate  and  ferocious  attack  on  the 

Sophister  is  defined,  "An  undergra-  venerable  lexicographer.     It  is  natural 

duate."    But  a  freshman  in  the  English  and  fair  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  VVorces- 

nniversity  is  also  an  undergraduate,  but  ter,  and  Mr.  Worcester  himself,  should 

not  a  sophister.  set  forth  the  particulars  in  which  his 

Sophist  is  defined,  as  one  of  its  mean-  work  may  be  contrasted  with  Webster's, 

ings,  «  An  undergraduate  at  the  Univer-  to  his  own  advantage ;  but  the  mere  as- 

sity  of  Cambridge,  England;  a  sophister.**  sertion  that  Worcester  is  conservatittt 

Is  sophist  ever  used  in  this  sense  ?   Soph,  with  no  specification  of  the  points  of  su- 

is  the  usual  abbreviation.  perioritj,  does  little  credit  to  the  cause 

Shingle  is  defined,  <*  A  thin  board  to  which  it  is  designed  to  serve, 

cover  houses;  a  sort  of  tiling.**    This  The  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Webster  which 

was  designed  for  English  readers,  pro-  has  excited  so  much  odium  was  his  orlho- 

bably.  graphy.     This  has  created  and  aggravat- 

JSeology — "  A  terni  applied  to  a  new  ed  a  prejudice  which  the  friends  of  rival 

system  ot  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  works  know  how  to  use  to  his  disadvan- 

in  Germany."    How  much  information  tJige.     We  by  no  means  ai)j)rove  of  Dr. 

does  this  convey  ?      Why  not  tell  what  Vvebster's  way  of  spelling  certain  words 

system  of  interpretation  ?  in  the  langua^^e.     The  reasons  urijjed  in 

Livery  Men,  in  London,  is  defined,  **  A  their  favor  we  think  insufficient,  and  the 

number  of  men  belonging  to  the  freemen  taste  that  ur^ed  them  we  deem  still  more 

of  the  ninety-one  companies,"  &c.   Why  defective.     Other  improvements,  which 

so  vague  ?     Instances  like  these  might  be  respect  certain  classes  of  words,  we  think 

given  to  an  unlimited  extent.  were  demanded  by  the  condition  of  usai^e, 

Were  we  to  describe  this  dictionary  by  and  were  indicated  by  a  strong  tendency 
its  general  principle  or  spirit,  we  should  of  the  language  towards  their  adoption, 
say  it  was  composed  on  the  principle  of  The  cry  against  innovation  is  the  easiest 
aggregation  rather  than  on  thatofthor-  of  all  cries  to  raise.  To  protest  aijainst 
ough  selection  and  elaboration.  Thisap-  any  sacrile:;ious  innovation  upon  the 
pears  in  the  introduction;  in  the  curious  sacred  spelling  of  our  forefathers  has  a 
catalogue  of  every  variety  of  dictionary,  look  of  profound  and  tender  veneialion. 
cyclopedia,  &c.  ;  in  the  gathering  of  It  is  only  to  he  regretted  that  those  pe:- 
all  kinds  of  words,  c:ood,  had  and  indif-  sons  who  are  zeafous  against  cverv  re- 
ferent; in  the  exhibition  of  every  possi-  form  do  not  recollect  that  it  is  not  manv 
hie  way  in  which  these  words  have  been  decades  of  years  since  our  forefatlier^  had 
pronounced;  in  the  sweeping  together  of  any  fixed  way  of  spelling  at  a!!;  ar..i 
definitions,  particularly  in  science  tech-  that  since  the  publication  of  Johnson's 
nology,  with  loo  little  discrimination  of  dictionary  the  tendency  towards  simpliu- 
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cation  liad  wrought  manifold  more  nu-  afu/a//,thoQghthey  hadnofixed  sjielling 
merous  changes  than  Dr.  Webster  pro-  to  be  followed.  And  so  because  a  most 
po«ed ;  and  that  most  of  the  changes  laborious,  and  in  most  respects  most 
which  he  proposed  were  founded  in  rea-  thorough  and  judicious  lexicographer, 
flon,  and  had  brought  themselves  almost  was  a  little  deficient  in  taste,  or  a  little 
into  being.  The  termination  ter  had  been  too  pertinacious  in  his  own  opinion  in 
gradually  taking  the  place  of  ire  in  that  respect  to  some  few  scores  of  words,  all 
class  of  words  derived  from  the  French,  of  whose  worst  changes  were  pronounced 
Dr.  Webster  finished  the  change  by  mak-  reasonable  by  Germans,  there  are  many 
ing  all  that  class  of  words  uniform  in  who  cast  out  his  name,  despise  his  aid, 
their  termination.  The  dropping  of  the  and  have  neither  sense  nor  magnanimity 
ti  out  of  honour  and  similar  words,  about  enough  to  do  honor  to  his  many  and  un- 
20  in  all,  was  but  fixing  a  change  that  matched  excellences.  This  outcry  re- 
had  been  carried  into  effect  in  quite  a  nu-  sembles  too  much  the  John  Bullism  that 
merous  class ;  and  so  of  other  changes,  cleaves  to  its  rotten  borouehs,  and  raises 
Those  men  who  laud  the  venerable  Eng-  the  cry  of  the  throne  and  tne  altar  are  in 
lith  of  the  best  writers,  seem  not  to  be  danger,  if  but  one  rook  is  driven  out  of 
conscious  that  of  all  the  anomalous  things  his  undisturbed  abode  by  the  hand  of  in- 
under  the  heavens,  the  most  irregular,  novation. 

arbitrary  and  labyrinthine  is  the  English  The  forthcoming  edition  of  Webster's 

orthography  to  a  student  of  our  language  dictionary  will,  we  are  quite  sure,  from 

from  the  continent.      While   they  are  the  character  and  taste  of  its  editor,  be 

scolding  about  Webster  they  seem  to  be  freed  from  those  peculiarities  in  ortho- 

profoundly  ignorant  that  the  German  Ian-  graphy  which  have  given  just  offence,  as 

guage  is  continually  undergoing  changes  well  as  be  greatly  improved  in  respect  to 

ten-fold  more  numerous  and  vital  in  its  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  the  exhibition 

spelling,  its  structure,  and  by  the  com-  of  the  pronunciation.  Tbedefinitions,  now 

mon  consent  of  the  learned;  and  yet  the  by  far  the  most  perfect  and  satisfactory 

ragged  old  version  of  Luther's  bible  is  that  are  to  be  found,  and,  beyond  com pari- 

i'ost  as  dear  to  the  learned  and  the  un-  son,  surpassing  those  of  any  other  Eng- 

earned  as  ever — that  the  French  Acade-  lish  dictionary,  will  be  thoroughly  revised 

my  are  continually  giving  laws  to  the  and  enriched,  we  are  sure,  from  what  we 

lang^uage  of  la  hale  France.    But  in  re-  know  of  the  zeal  and  diligence  of  the 

spect  to  the  English  language,  say  they,  j^cntleman  to  whose  care  it  is  entrusted. 

the  thing  is  not  to  be  thought  of.    The  It  may  not  and  will  not  be  all  that  is  to 

English  of  Johnson  is  good  enough  for  be  desired,  especially  in  etymology,  but 

OS,  say  these  men,  and  the  venerable  old  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  it  will  not  be 

wellsof  English  undefiled  are  not  to  be  received  with   marked    and    increasing 

intermeddled  with.  Baxter,  Taylor,  Shak-  favor  in  this  country  and  in  England. 
spcare,  &c,  are  to  be  followed,  spelling 
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•  The  past  month  has  been  very  fruitful  which  wc  have  just  made,  between  «//?g- 
of  good  singing,  and,  to  pome  extent,  of    ing  and  mtuiic  sufllce  ?     It  seems  a  very 

good  music;  and  hence  a  little  gossip  plain  one,  but  to  listen  to  the  conversa- 

respecting  these  matters  may  give  piquan-  tion  of  our  musical  and  music-loving  peo- 

cy  to  the  more  solid  food  we  set  before  pie,  one  would  think  it  none  too  clear. 

our  readers  in  graver  articles.     But  as  it  Here,  for  example,  we  have  just  had  a 

will  not  do  to  talk  entirely  at  ran<lom,  as  good  opera  con)pany,  twice  a  week  or 

Montaigne  does,  and  JIalph  Waldo  Emcr-  more,  all  winter;  Benc<letti,  Pico,  Barili, 

son  tries  to  do.  we  miusttake  up  some  little  Heneventuno,  Sanquirico,  with  a  chorus, 

thread  or  threads,  and  strin*^  our  thoughts  have  sung ;  a  large  orchestra  have  fiddled 

thereupon,   kcepinir  up  also   a  relation  and  blown— all  nas  been  very  good  in- 

among  them  of  precession  and  sncce^'^ion.  deed.    But  the  music  they  have  given  us 

Why  will    not    this    very  distinction,  has  not  been  worth  the  pains,  and  many 
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S've  Donizetti,  Ck>ppola,  and  Verdi  credit  and  hiA  minor  ones  whom  he  recurs  to 
r  what  i8  due  chiefly  to  the  names  of  the  with  pleasure  ;  his  soul  admits  the  vari- 
fdngers  and  players.  Many  become  en-  ous  forms  of  genius  through  all  peculiar- 
thusiastic  admirers  of  Italian  music,  and  ities  and  nationalities.  With  nim  the 
presume  to  have  fixed  opinions  on  a  sub-  great  art  of  Music  stands  behind  all,  and 
ject  they  never  studied;  knowing  music  abstracted  from  all  personal  commixture; 
as  the  Prince  Benbenin-bonbobbin  knew  he  is  not  a  member  of  any  clique  or  par- 
hooks  "  without  ever  having  read" — and  ty  ;  he  goes  not  easily  'in\o  furores.  He 
because  they  have  heard  weak  music  is  overwhelmed  by  no  particular  style, 
well  sung,  and  were  pleased,  fancy  it  but  loves  them  all  with  differences- 
was  the  music  itself  that  pleased  them.  Handel  best  of  any,  or  Mozart,  or  Beet- 
Now,  that  they  should  be  pleased,  and  hoven,  (for  who  could  ever  decide  which 
should  wish  to  hear  more  of  the  same  was  the  greatest  in  art,  or  in  poetrv ;)  he 
sort  that  has  pleased  them,  is  what  no  has  a  wide  ran^e,  from  Bach  to  Bellini, 
one  can  have  the  least  disposition  to  find  and  since  it  is  his  object  to  find  out  excel- 
fault  with.  But  when  they  afiTect  to  be  of  lence,  he  can  look  scarcely  anywhere  all 
the  dilletatilu  and  give  out  judp;ments,  through,  without  discovering  at  least 
they  go  too  far,  and  become  like  the  some  degree  of  it  Suppose,  for  example, 
"  self -taught  ;^^  i.e,  those  who  get  on  by  such  a  student  (we  are  not  personating 
dint  of  ignorance,  and  resemble  the  street  ourself,  but  our  ideal  of  a  genuine  musi- 
musicians  whom  lovers  of  comfort  pay  to  cal  scholar)  were  to  attempt  to  make  the 
be  still ;  who  put  themselves  up  by  mak-  comparison  between  German  and  Italian 
ing  all  sensible  educated  persons  desire  music,  let  us  endeavor  to  fancy  how  he 
to  put  them  down.  would  write.  Might  he  not  make  some- 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  thing  such  a  comparison  as  the  follow- 
and  one  cannot,  or  should  not,  form  con-  ing? 

elusions  from  too  narrow  an  induction.        The  German  music  is  the  production 

It  would  be  well  if  hundreds,  who  speak  of  a  nation  whose  chief  characteristic  is 

Positively  about  music,  would  consider  a  deep  enthusiasm,  strong  pasaion  cou- 
ow  much  their  opinions  are  really  tending  with  a  heavy  temperament,  and 
worth.  They  have  not  studied  composi-  developing  itself,  not  in  physical  vivaci- 
tion,  not  read  criticism,  not  played  or  ty,  but  in  mental,  and  hence  tending  to- 
sung  much;  how  can  they  tell,  because  wards  mysticism.  The  brooding  over  sor- 
they  have  heard  Donizetti  &  Co.  present-  low  till  it  becomes  grief  unutterable,  the 
ed  by  a  good  company,  and  not  heard  slow  consuming  fire,  the  morbid  fancy, 
much  else,  that  there  is  no  music  in  the  the  reflective  power  that  wanders  away 
world  that  comes  up  to  theirs  ?  They  into  the  dim  twilight  of  consciousness — 
cannot.  It  is  impossible.  ail  that  unwieldly  vigor  that  wastes  it- 
Thcrefore,  when  they  presume  to  make  self  in  the  mazes  of  metaphysics,  or  ac- 
the  old  comparison  between  German  and  cumulates  unmanageable  stores  of  leam- 
Italian  music,  and  to  decide  dogmatically  ing,  that  masters  by  its  patient,  inflexible 
that  the  modern  Italian  is  the  greatest  perseverance,  whole  libraries,  or  acquires 
ever  written,  and  the  only  music  worth  skill  in  the  most  difficult  and  minutely  la- 
hearing,  their  opinions  are  not  entitled  to  borious  of  the  arts — these  are  the  quali- 
much  weight.  And,  as  in  all  questions  ties  which  distinguish  the  Almain  above 
of  art,  and  especially  the  musical  art,  the  all  other  races.  These  qualities  shine 
feelings  are  very  strongly  enlisted,  and  through  his  music  and  make  it  like  him- 
dispulers,  whether  right  or  wrong,  throw  self,  profoundly  learned,  passionate,  en- 
the  whole  force  of  their  will  into  the  tbusiastic,  mystical.  There  is  no  ques- 
matter,  it  ought  not  to  have  much  influ-  tion  but  that  for  strength,  depth,  hidden 
ence  upon  us  when  we  hear  these  opin-  tenderness,  and  indeed  Tor  all  that  makes 
ions  uttered  and  adhered  to  with  great  music  great,  the  German  school  can  pro- 
prejudice,  heat,  and  excitement.  To  one  duce  examples  of  the  greatest  mnsic  ever 
who  looks  to  knowledge  as  the  basis  of  written ;  at  the  same  time,  if  we  take  the 
opinion,  and  does  not  go  by  local  autho-  whole  mass  of  their  music,  there  can  be 
rity — who  actually  studin  music,  reads  as  little  question  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
the  best  authors,  and  plays  well  enough  dry,  hard,  and  frequently  unintelligible, 
to  read  great  compositions  for  himself— it  Handel  was  an  old  Italian  German ;  be 
does  not.  His  musical  opinions  are  like  studied  in  Italy  and  lived  in  England ; 
his  literary  ones ;  he  has  his  great  writ-  his  music  was  touched  with  the  flowing 
•IS  whom  he  looks  up  to  with  reverence,  vocal  Italian  character,  but  he  was  one? 
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fihom  gnat  genimes  that  really  belong  of  passion  is  not  an  element  of  the  mod- 
not  to  any  one  age  or  nation.  Haydn  em  Italian  character,  however  it  may 
mod  Mozart  were  both  admirers  of  the  ha^e  been  in  the  da^s  of  the  old  noYel- 
old  Italians;  Beethoven  is  the  purest  ists ;  the  modem  Italian  is  sadden,  impet- 
Gemmn  of  them  all,  as  he  is  also  the  uoas  in  his  emotions,  child-like,  sensitives 
greatest  and  most  thoroughly  German  easily  impressed  and  easily  forgetting; 
of  the  Germans  themselves.  People  in  smiles  and  frowns  pass  over  him  like 
■peaking  of  the  Grerman  music  usually  sunshine  and  showers  in  April  weather, 
mean  Beethoven,  or  perhaps  sometimes  His  wit  is  merely  funmnd  gaiety,  his  sor- 
Mozart;  they  do  not  consider  ^Aei^^Ao/^  of  row  a  burst  of  passion ;  every  bubble  la 
German  music,  the  writings  of  the  thou-  his  temperament  comes  rapidly  to  the 
nods  that  are  there  ail  the  while  writing,  surface  and  vanishes.  These  qualities 
and  have  been  eversince  these  great  com-  of  character  are  seen  especially  in  the 
Msers.  Perhaps  they  include  Spohr  and  music  which  is  the  very  element  of  this 
Mendelsohn,  or  Von  Weber  and  the  song  impressible  people.  It  is  never  deep, 
writeirs  and  pianists—still  it  is  only  a  few  never  restrained,  but  always  animated 
ehief  writers  out  of  the  most  productive  and  free ;  it  could  not  bear  the  thick 
country  in  music  that  there  is.  Now  be-  flowing  harmonic  current  of  the  German 
cansethesegreatartists  write  good  music  school,  nor  its  novelty  and  variety  of 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  style  of  all  Ger-  ideas.  It  must  dance  along  with  careless 
many  18  so  perfect  as  not  to  admit  of  excel-  ease  and  do  whatever  it  does  in  a  viva- 
lence  in  that  of  any  other  nation.  Beetho-  cious  manner,  the  passion  of  it  being 
Ten  may  have  written,  as  there  is  no  doubt  never  overwhelming,  never  struggling 
be  has,  the  greatest  symphonies  that  for  utterance,  but  of  that  kind  whicn  can 
wery  ver  composed  ;  Spohr  may  please  burst  out  freely,  like  the  joy  or  ^rief  of 
OS  with  his  finish,  Mendelsohn  with  his  young  children.  It  is  a  music  which  will 
anbdned  enthusiasm,  that  so  often  goes  alwaysbethe  most  universally  understood 
off  into  dreaminess ;  Schubert  may  and  the  most  popular ;  it  has  besides 
move  OS  with  his  passionate  recitations —  a  natural  refinement  and  grace,  all  its 
all  this  may  be  and  we  still  be  conscious  own.  The  whole  art  of  music  owes  as 
that  the  German  style  is  not  the  one  only  much  to  it  as  to  the  music  of  Germany; 
style  in  the  universe.  the  dry  learning  and  the  reflective  and 
We  may,  in  short,  know  as  much  as  sentimental  tendency  of  the  German  pas- 
■a  Albrechtsburgher,  and  be  able  to  fol-  sion  having  alwavs  been  modified  and 
Jow  the  direction  written  on  the  mar-  kept  in  check  by  the  healthy  vivacity  of 
gin  of  some  of  Handel*s  music — «  here  ex-  the  Italian.  It  is  not  necessary  to  rank 
temporize  a  fugue  on  such  a  subject*'— and  either  school  above  the  other ;  they  both 
still  be  quite  aware  that  there  is  a  music  go  to  constitute  the  great  art  of  music, 
differing  from  all  this,  lighter,  easier,  andonemay  study  both, and  admire  both, 
more  nowing,  and  more  full  of  animal  and  Scotch,  Irish  or  Chinese  melodies  he- 
spirits — the  music  of  that  country  known  sides,  without  sinning  against  good  taste. 
in  poetry  as  "  sunny  Italy,"  where  skies  This  is  as  fair  a  comparison  as  we  can 
are  always  blue,  and  the  landscapes  have  fancy  our  student  to  make,  so  cabined 
all  ruinea  temples  in  the  foreground  and  and  cribbed  as  we  are.  We  have  made 
raoantains  in  the  distance,  and  the  whole  it  to  awaken  thought  among  the  admirers 
land  resembles  a  view  on  the  act  drop  at  of  Italian  music,  ot  which  we  have  had 
the  theatre ;  where  formerly  there  were  so  much,  and  are  to  have  more  next 
eastles,count8,and ladies, Rinaldos,Udul-  month,  under  still  greater  advantages. 
phos,  Hypolitos,  Lucias,  Lauras,  Bea-  The  company  we  have  had  contains 
trices;  where  now  there  are  carnivals,  good  singers;  Benedetti  is  a  great  tenor, 
kzzaroni,  and  maccaroni,  Vesuvius,  with  a  line,  tme,  manly  voice ;  Barili  is 
bright-eyed  maidens,  antiquities — all  that  well  cultivated  and  unpresuming  in  man- 
sort  of  thing,  in  short,  which  we  have  ner ;  in  short,  the  whole  company  have 
read  of  in  various  books,  for  instance,  in  given  great  satisfaction.  The  new  corn- 
Mr.  Headley's  delightful  letters.  And  pany  which  is  to  return  here  next  month, 
we  may,  without  accusing  ourselves  of  is  much  the  most  numerous  and  best  ap- 
bod  taste,  suffer  ourselves  to  be  pleased  pointed  we  have  ever  had.  It  numbers 
with  this  lighter  music,  the  offspring  of  many  artists  of  first- rate  skill.  The  pri- 
the  quick-spirited  people  who  live  in  that  ma  donna  is  the  best  Italian  soprano  we 
romantic  region,  for  vfkat  it  is,  without  have  ever  heard  ;  the  tenore  has  great 
requiring  it  to  be  something  else.    Depth  finish ;  the  baritone  and  basso  are  both 
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good;  the  orchestra  is  a  large  and  fine  ing  at  a  quiet  old  landscape;  seldom  anj- 

one,  full  of  good  strong  violins,  and  with  thin^  that  contains  any  deeper  or  richer 

a  contra-bass  of  unrivalled  excellence,  poetic  truth  than  the  expression  of  mere 

They  will  stir  up  Boston,  we  fancy,  to  Italian  passion. 

some  purpose ;  and  although  they  will  Now  if  there  were  a  body  of  learned 
be  here  at  a  bad  time  of  year,  no  doubt  musicians  in  the  country,  who  could  with- 
they  will  set  the  city  on  lire,  and  perhaps  stand  this  Verdi  inundation,  or  any  other 
ignite  the  North  river.  As  far  as  good  — who  could  oppose  the  ephemeral,  and 
singing,  &c,  is  concerned,  we  shall  en-  give  decisions  as  a  high  court  of  appeal 
joy  them ;  but  alas !  the  music  will  be  of  the  last  resort  in  matters  pertaining  to 
probably  all  Verdi.  Now  this  Verdi  is  musical  art,  as  there  is  in  Germany— the 
an  Italian  who  affects  Teutonic  rigidity  ;  influence  of  false  music  would  not  be  so 
his  music  is  loud,  forced,  strange  stuff;  bad.  The  composer  would  be  ranked  at 
anybody  could  write  as  bad,  that  would ;  once  according  to  his  real  merits  by  this 
its  shapes  are  only  meant  to  be  striking;  tribunal ;  and  those  who  then  persisted 
its  harmony  astonishes  the  untaught  ear  in  admiring  him,  would  do  it  of  their 
and  disgusts  the  cultivated ;  it  has  no  own  free  will,  as  preferring  to  be  fash- 
real  truth ;  very  little  of  the  Italian  flow ;  ionable  rather  than  musiod.  But  here 
much  of  it  is  Donizetti  diluted,  and  that  there  is  no  such  tribunal.  Good  pro- 
with  a  poor  solution,  making  the  whole  fessors  of  music  are  rare,  and  among 
like  a  mess  of  eau  sucre  and  stale  Grerman  them  how  few  understand  the  poetry  of 
beer,  filled  up  with  mouldy  maccaroni.  their  art ;  how  few  can  criticise  and 
So  much  for  a  modest  opinion  of  Verdi's  judge  of  a  piece  as  Mozart  could,  on 
music  in  a  single  sentence.  Heartilv  do  true,  aesthetical,  untechnicai  principles ; 
we  rejoice  that  there  is  a  comer  where  how  generally  our  professors  ar^mere 
one  may  say  thus  much,  and  fancy  in  players,  disagreeing  among  themselves, 
the  transparent  air  the  countenance  of  and  caring  far  more  to  get  by  hook  or 
*"  Father  Haydn  "  looking  approval.  In  crook  a  decent  living  th^  to  be  true  to 
the  name  of  the  musical  art,  we  do  hope  their  art.  Then  the  sources  of  informa- 
that  those  who  knoWf  and  can  support  tion  that  are  open  to  the  public; — the 
what  they  advance  with  reasons,  will  newspapers,  bah !  musical  literature,  old 
not  let  their  voices  be  drowned  under  stories,  anecdotes,  history  of  Tubal  Cain, 
this  looked-for  Verdi  inundation !  etc.  etc. ;  but  here  the  Harpers  have  done 
We  have  spoken  thus  heartily  against  a  little  by  republishing  what  is  a  better 
Verdi,  because,  in  the  present  state  of  than  we  had  oefore,  though  after  all  dead 
music  in  this  country,  we  think  him  the  life  of  Mozart,  and  we  have  actually  some 
very  worst  composer  whose  works  could  good  books,  Weber's  "  Theory,"  and  a 
be  presented  to  our  public.  Many  of  little  treatise  by  M.  Fetis,  republished  by 
those  who,  as  we  noticed  at  the  first,  the  Boston  Academy,  "Music  Explained ;" 
mistake  singing  for  mitsic,  will  soon  the  latter  for  common  readers  is  excel- 
learn  to  swear  by  him ;  scraps  will  be  re-  lent.  But  how  little  of  this  reaches  the 
printed  from  him,  and  the  voice  of  fashion  parlors  where  so  many  stand  nightly  in 
IS  so  strong  that  his  unpoetic  and  un-  groups,  deadening  themselves  to  all  the 
couth  melodies  will  become  popular  in  sweet  influences  of  music,  by  patiently 
parlors  all  over  the  country,  and  thou-  practisine^  its  weakest  and  most  flimsy 
sands  and  thousands  of  young  hearts,  fed  pieces.  The  Philharmonic  in  our  city  is 
on  such  food,  will  have  no  appetite  for  doing  somewhat,  and  so  are  the  chorus 
that  which  is  w'holesomer,  more  nourish-  societies  a  little ;  but  after  all,  when  one 
ing,  and  less  highly  seasoned.  Why,  considers  what  a  tumultuary  and  chaotic 
even  now,  almost  all  that  our  public  state  the  art  of  music  is  in  among  us,  he 
ever  know  of  really  great  classic  vocal  feels  most  strongly  the  necessity  that  all 
music  is  through  a  few  oratorios  heard  a  who  know  should  act  and  spesik  with  a 
few  times  a  year  by  audiences  of  the  bold  earnestness  that  shall  be  felt,  for 
respectable  middle,  mtber  than  of  the  the  truth,  and  for  nothing  else ;  that  so 
♦♦  upper  ten."  Donizetti,  Balfe,  Bellini,  this  chaotic  state  may  not  prove  a  never- 
make  the  staple  of  what  is  piled  on  the  endingruin,  but  atransition  period,  which 
corners  of  village  pianos  ot  the  better  shall  lead  to  a  regular  stratification  and 
order.  You  seldom  see  any  songs  of  the  clear  separation  of  ignorance  from  learn- 
old  and  purest  Italian  school ;  seldom  ing. 

anything  in  that  way  that  you  can  feel  Even  now  there  are  some  indications 

the  same  pleasure  in  hearing  as  in  look-  that  we  are  beginning  to  subside  thus  into 
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wdl-defined  lajrere.  The  Philharmonic  look  up  with  constant  loyalty;  the 
stands  apart  and  iaiomething;  our  public  public  do  not  ask  where  he  studied, 
haye  a  pretty  general  suspicion  that  there  where  he  came  out,  or  where  got  a  de- 
thev  shall  hear  what  is  sound,  true  and  gree;  all  they  require  is  that  he  should, 
orthodox.  Let  this  society  select  music  please  them,  and  an  artist  must  be  a  fool 
carefully,  and  confine  themselves  to  such  if  he  cannot  soon  hit  upon  some  ma^ic 
as  they  can  perform  well ;  let  them  keep  that  will  form  a  circle  about  him.  Still, 
the  line  between  good  and  bad  as  distinct  as  we  have  observed,  there  are  indica- 
as  they  can.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  tions  that  this  state  of  things  is  improv- 
their  art.  In  process  of  time  they  may  ing ;  there  is  light  in  the  East  The 
he  able  to  put  down  some  future  Verdi  very  lines  that  are  beginning  to  be  in- 
that  may  arise  bif  force  of  authority,  definitely  drawn  between  the  opera, 
Genins  may  sometimes  suffer,  we  know,  oratorio,  family,  and  Ethiopian,  show 
under  the  fiats  of  schools ;  but  even  the  an  incipient  stratification,  and  if  we  can 
crazy  Beethoven  lived  to  triumph,  and  (we  musicians)  keep  it  before  the  peo- 
far  better  is  it  to  have  a  learned  oody  in  pie  that  Verdi  is  only  a  fasliionable  com- 
any  art  for  the  young  to  look  up  to,  than  poser,  and  not  a  great  one :  that  his  mu- 
an  indiscriminate  crowd  that  they  will  sic  is  showu,  not  poetic ;  if  we  can  only 
Boon  learn  to  surprise.  Now,  if  an  art-  bring  it  1o  be  suspected  that  he  is  not  to 
ist  fails  in  the  high,  there  are  ever  open-  be  admired,  except  in  a  sort,  in  fact, 
ing  lower  deeps  for  him;  we  have  seen  a  rather  to  be  laughed  at,  as  we  laugh  at 
respectable  solo  pianist  officiating  at  a  fiunn's  and  other  librettos,  and  though 
jmnorama;  one  can  conceive  that  a  sing-  well  enough  at  the  theatre  of  an  even- 
er  might  fail  before  the  upper  ten  in  the  ing,  is  not  worth  studying  or  thinking 
opera,  before  the  middle  respectable  in  of  anywhere  else,  we  shalldo something 
toe  oratorio,the  good  folks  in  the  *  fami-  to  assist  the  marshalling  the  elements  in- 
ly,' and  so  on  down  to  the  Ethiqpian,  to  clear  order ;  knowledge  here,  igno- 
and  all  the  while  have  his  cliques  of  ranee  there;  poetry  here, fashion  there; 
toadies  pursuing  him  down,  and  so  all  and  so  on ;  and  thus  we  shall  most  es- 
the  while  keeping  up  a  position.  There  sentially  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  art 
18  DO  universially  recognized  high  caste  we  love  with  all  our  hearts  in  its  very 
among  our  artists — no  aristocracy  of  ex-  truth  and  purity.  6.  W.  P. 
cellence  to  which  the  young  student  can 


WASHINGTON    AND    HIS    GENERALS.* 

The  design  of  this  work,  manifestly,  consideration.    Not  that  they  are  to  be 

was  fonned  directly  upon  that  of  the  sin-  considered  (like  most  of  those  amon^ 

gnlarly  successful  volumes  by  the  same  us,  who  make  or  put  forth  what  theycall 

author—"  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals."  It  books)  as  abidinpf  by  the  feeling  of  Flac- 

is  simply  carrying  out  a  fortunate  idea  cus'  satirical  maxim  : 

imo  a  similar  fieldl-an  extension,  we  are  „  quicrenda  peeunia  prima  est ; 

bonnd  to  say,  which  no  other  could  have  ^^y^,^  p^^^  nummos." 
thought  of,  much  less  attempted  to  put 

into  execution,  without  resting  subject  to  which  may  be  freely  translated,  **  No  mat- 

tfae  charge  of  a  species  of  plagiarizing ;  ter  what  the    quaHty    is,  provided  *  it 

and  as  it  appeals,  if  not  so  strongly  to  our  selh.^ "     This  is  an  accusation  for  those 

imagination    and    love    of   magnificent  to  make  who  have  seen  their  own  judi- 

•cenes,  yet  immediately  to  our  patriotism  cious  sheets  used  to  bind  the  backs  of  a 

and  national  pride,  it  can  hardly  fail  of  more  popular  commodity.  Such  are  apt  to 

being  equally  successful.  profess  a  light  estimation  for  what  so 

To  the  publisher — we  are  not  sure  but  nimbly  runs  away  from  them.    They  are 

to  the  autnor — tliis  is  perhaps  the  chief  suspicious  of  a  want  of  weight  in  a  book 

*  Washinoton  and  um  Generals.  By  J.  T.  Headley,  author  of  *'  Napoleon  and  his 
Marahals,"  the  "  Sacred  Mountains,"  etc. :  in  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  New  York :  Baker  & 
Scribner. 
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which  possesses  such  an  alacrity  at  mov-  Of  conrae,  it  is  necessary  not  to  so  so 
ing  off,  (orcettinff  that  the  indiscriminate  far  in  the  fault-finding,  ajB  to  be  unable  to 
binder  spoken  of  hath  clapped  upon  its  slide  into  the  most  emcient  pimise,  when 
shoulders  the  heaviness  of  tneir  lucubra-  *'  something  has  occurred  "  to  give  the 
tions.  But  in  tmth  it  is  neither  gratifying  critic  a  clearer  view  of  things, 
to  the  author,  nor  of  benefit  to  the  publish-  Troubled  with  indigestion,  we  feel 
er  or  the  public,  for  a  book  to  be  so  ex-  grammatically  inclineiL  **  Hence,**  we 
cellent  and  heavy  that  no  one  will  either  have  to  remark,  with  regret,  that  the  war- 
buy  or  read  it  F*or  a  thing  is  written  to  be  like  author,  though  much  more  careful, 
read— else  it  were  as  well  for  the  seller,  has  not  entirely  reformed  his  ways  in  this 
or  the  private  gentleman,  to  paint  certain  respect.  We  are  aware  that  in  reviewing 
blocks  of  wo^,  as  "  Histories  of  Eng-  works  of  renown,  we  are  not  expected  to 
land,**  and  other  standard  works,  to  descend  to  Syntax; — in  short,  tluit  we 
be  permanently  arranged  around  their  risk  all  credit  for  enlarged  and  compre- 
shelves.  True,  literary  ^  virtue"  (excel-  hensive  criticism  by  remembering  the 
lence)  is  doubtless  like  moral, "  its  own  scruples  of  Murray.  But  then  what  can 
exceeding  great  reward ;"  but  then  it  a  nervous  man  do,  when  the  second  para- 
must  be  of  a  lively  turn,  or,  in  a  mere  gniph  of  an  author's  Preface  opens  like 
temporal  point  of  view,  it  will  not  pay.  Siis  7 — *'  It  is  a  little  strange  that  a  war. 
Posterity,  indeed,  will  sometimes  com-  embracing  more  of  the  romantic  and 
mand  that  a  volume  be  popular  which  has  ,  heroic  of  any  that  ever  transpired,  &c.," 
been  gathering  dust  for  half  a  century. '  — and  ends  after  this  manner  :  ^  In 
But  posterity  sits  with  his  laurels,  &c.,  on  writing  the  account  of  a  campaign,  or 
a  very  distant  hill ;  his  money-bag,  at  battle,  for  a  militaiy  man,  one  needs  to 
least,  is  always  emptied  down  the  odier  look  on  it  from  a  different  point  of  view 
declivity.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not  ou>  than  he  would  in  writing  for  the  genend 
selves  know  that  one  should  act  in  au-  reader.'*  A  man  often  stumbles  in  be- 
thorship  the  part  of  the  witless  fellow,  ginning  to  run — ^but  a  preface  is  gener- 
who,  hearing  that  a  raven  would  live  a  ally  the  last  thing  written,  and  most  per- 
hundred  years,  bought  one  to  see  how  it  sons  are  particularly  careful  therein, 
would  talk  the  second  century ;  nor,  desiring  it  to  be  the  first  thing  read. 
(were  we  liable  ever  to  be  an  author,)  ^  Laid  "  and  "  laying,"  (pp.  52  and  103) 
should  we  prefer,  all  things  considered,  for  ^  lay  "  and  '^  lyin^,"  are  a  recreation 
the  existence  of  the  toad,  which,  by  some  in  language  which  might  be  given  over 
inherent  "  virtue,"  maintains  a  torpid  vi-  exclusively  to  the  country  press ;  and 
talit^  in  the  rock,  and  is  suddenly  blasted  "  never  did  troops  charge  braver  than 
out  into  extraordinary  life  at  the  end  of  they,"  is  a  forgetfulness  of  the  office  of 
five  hundred  years.  prose  adverbs  "  most  tolerable  and  not 
Besides,  on  account  of  our  salutary  to  be  endured."  Again — "  When  Lord 
policy  in  relation  to  copjrrights,  foreign  Percy,  mardiing  through  Roxbury,  &c., 
works  of  quality  have  such  facilities  K)r  asked  a  youth,  &c.,  why  he  laughed,  f»- 
making  their  way  among  us,  that  author  ceived  for  reply,"  &c. ; — qu.  what  is  so 
and  publisher  may  very  reasonably  con-  fortunate  as  to  be  nominative  to  "  re- 
gratulato  themselves,  if  a  native  book  ceived V*  Also:  '^ Bonaparte  was  never 
shows  such  winning  qualities  as  to  carry  confused,  and  Washington  never  lost  his 
treble  "  weight,"  (pretitun  major,)  and  yet  composure  in  battle,  and  hence  were  so 
distance  interlopers.  hard  to  be  beat"  However,  Mr.  Head- 
In  brief,  a  very  pretty  general  defence  ley  relies  on  other  qualities ;  all  the  prin^ 
might  be  made  for  a  Iwok  that  sells;  cipal  grammarians  are  dead,  and  the 
ana  as  the  present  volumes,  by  all  indi-  Public  goes  to  the  district  school ;  to  he 
cations,  are  to  undergo  that  stigma,  we  has  not  much  to  fear, 
proflfer  our  service  to  the  publishers  for  In  respect  to  images  and  comparisooi 
this  purpose,  provided  they  will — pay  for  — Mr.  Headley's  peculiar  forte— the  pre- 
it !  Meanwhile,  however — that  is,  till  they  sent  volume,  though  sufficiently  profuse 
come  down  handsomely  in  some  shape,  an  in  them,  is  quite  beyond  censuro— except 
advertisement  extraordinaiy,  or  something  that  we  were  a  little  startled  at  the  "  Vol" 
more  private — ^we  think  of  following  the  cano  of  fire  that  moufed  down  whole  rai^ 
example  of  a  portion  of  the  daily  press,  at  a  time," — and  were  still  more  stmck 
intimating  chiefly  the  faults  of  the  work,  with  the  efficiency  of  the  expression. 
We  have  known  cases  where  this  course  "  covering  the  field  with  a  perfect  carpet 
was  followed  with  the  happiest  results,  of  corpses/*^ 
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This  word  "  perfect,"  by  the  way,  used  managed  otherwise.    If  a  painter  should 

in  this  manner,  is  a  vnlgarism— employed  paint  a  hundred  battle-pieces,  each  one, 

quite  too  fieqnently  by  one  possessing  so  unless  slighted  at  the  expense  of  others, 

facile  a  command  of  vigorous  and  varied  must  have  certain  features  and  colors  in 

language.    On  p.  18  we  have,  "  It  is  a  common  witli  the  rest — the  movement  of 

pttftct  wonder— p.  103,  "  Those  thirty-  dark    masses  of  men — the  belching  of 

fiat  f !)  mnskets  sent  a  perfect  shower  of  cannon — tlie  onset^^he  encounter — 

Wis" — ^p.  118,  "  perfect  hurricane  of  fire  ••  the  war-cloud  rolling  dun" 

*^  }?^"~lJ*\"  fV^''^  *'*'•"!*  °f  -the  torn banners-the confused  retreat 

»in  "_^     268,     ^  »er/«rt     carpet    of  _^^  ^.^^  „f  ^rtillerv,  and  the  many 

corpBes,"  &c.,  &c.  It  is  a  kind  of  natural  heaps  of  mangled  soldiers  and   st^ 

contortion  of  the  author's  mmd.  under  scattered  over  a  field  of  blood.    He  would 

the  pressnre  of  mspiratiou,  to  get  more  „f  <.„„„g  j^^  ^^„„j  ^^y^  ^^M  was 

expression  fromUie  scene  or  action,  than  „„  („  -^^  ^^^^  g„j  especially  in  its 

can  well  be  twisted  out  of  it    The  same  ^^^x  scenery.    This,  we  believe,  Mr. 

thing   18   obserwble    in   ^er   similar  Headley,  with  his  quick  eye,  has  uni- 

phmaes,  as,  "Tlat  lonely  height /air/y  fo„„iyione!  except  that  he  has  hardly 

nicked  nnder  the  bombs, '&c._and,  two  /„  ^„„h  time,  for  variety's  sake, 

bnes  *ften««rf8.„    J*  »^«<'(J'  ""^  aTa  painter  would  have  emploved,  in  the 

slioto  and  shells."    What  is  the  use  of  ^„„^^  ^  ^5,  coloring.    Bit  "so  far  the 

raeb  emthets  7    They  add  nothing  to  the  author's  defence  is  gSod.     We  submit, 

force  of  descnpti<m ;  by  avoiding  them,  however,  whether  it  is  politic,  or  at  all 

greater  elegance  of  style  is  obtoined  with  „ecessary  for  him  to  make  repeated  use 

Sinal  power.    But  this  is,  in  fact,  Mr.  „f  ^^  ^                 „li„  ^„^     ^^^^ 

eadley'8  chief  feul^-*nd  every  popular  ^„^  „f  (^e  .*me  comiwund  expression, 

anther  must  have  one-to  seize,  for  Uie  ^  ^^  sufficient,  for  instance,  speaWng 

moment,  the  strongest  possible  expres-  of  Washington,  to  have  said  «tKat  tafi 

awns,  quiterega.rdless  of  what  has  pre-  ^^  commanding  form"  twice,  (-with 

nonsly  been  used,  and  not  always  care-  ..j^n  fo^„  ^j».  jj,      ,^,.  >^^^^, 

fd  as  to  the  chamcter  of  tJie  epithete  jj^tpj  ^thout  employing  the  phrase  a 

^.r^'Tlu     ®?»'']?"'   unto  the  day  thini  and  fourth  time.    It  was  enough  to 

18  tto  evil  thereof;"  tlie  past  >s  past,  and  ^^^^  j^^,^^  ^jthj^  j^^  ,^        ^f^^^ 

the  future  must  take  care  of  lUelf ;  the  g„j  ^  ^alf  pages  that  "  the  bullets  rained 

immediate  occasion  demands  the  utmost  „^g   hail  Jams   about   him"-"buUet8 

power  of  simile,  image,  appellative.    A  ^^j^jj^  ^^^^j  him,"— "rfiot  fell  like  hail 

clergyman  asked  the  brightest  of   his  ^^out  him,"  and  soon  after,  •'  where  the 

scripture  pupils,  whether  '•the  leopard  ^^^  fg„  u^^  ^ail  about  him"-witliout 

could  change  his  spote  ?"    "  Yes !    was  ^^^^  „,;      ^,,6  phrase  again  in  the  same 

the  sausfactoiy  reply;  "when  hes  got  ^„,„^g    *s„  ^,^  „f  thi  beautiful  imago 

Ured  of  one  spot,  he  goes  to  another !  „f  jhc  snow  •'  weaving  a  winding^heet," 

Our  author  has  a  faculty  of  changinff  his  ^  .-wrapping  a  shroud"  around  the 

place  but  talking  his  "  spots    with  liim.  jead-which,  used  two  or  three  times  in 

Ijke  a  bold  man,  indecd,-«nd  we  like  ..  pjapoleon  and  his  Marshals,"  is  em- 

him  the  better  for  it— he  defends  his  re-  ,     »,  t^-jco  i„  the  brief  sketch  of  the 

petiUon.    In  his  preface,  ^Pfking  of  his  ^^^j  „„j  „„ye  Montgomery.    By  the 

former  wwk,  he  observes,  that     the  in-  »       j,,   ^i^^^           \^  remomfcr  it, 

T"  Z^  °'.°"  language  are  easilv  ^^^^,,0  image  is  original,  we  think,  with 

exhausted ;  and  one  la  often  compelled,  Qmnnbell  * 

in  describing  thrilling  scenes,  to  choose       _,  ' .     ,  „ 

between  a  weak  sentlnce  and  the  lepeti-  "  The  »now  shall  be  their  winding-sheet." 

tion  of  strong  wonis,  and  perhaps  similar  Wo  cannot  but  object,  moreover,  to 

comparisons;"  and  that  such  sketches  such  phrases  as  "  Sons  of  liberty,"  "ea* 

*'  are  not  designed  to  have  any  relation  gle  of  Liberty" — which  were  given  up, 

to  each  other,  any  more  tlian  a  separate  we  thought,  long  ago,  to  fourth  of  July 

collection  of  paintings ;  and  to  make  one  orations.  In  one  place  it  has  very  nearly 

tame,  in  order  to  relieve  the  otiier  appears  a    ludicrous  effect : — "  Into    these    tm 

a  very  questionable  mode  of  treating  men  Son*  of  Liberty  crept,  many  so  naked, 

or  their  actions."    Wo  certainly  think  they   could  not  come  forth  again  into 

this  a  good  defence  against  tliose  who  the  camp."    Some  other  carelessnesses 

censure  the  general  similarity  of  his  bat-  of  style  might  be  noticed— especialljr  the 

tle^«cene8.     They  could  not  have  been  little  attention  often  paid,  where  couBider- 
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ate  writers  bestow  a  great  deal,  to  the  UnquestioDably,  the  two  can  be  anited; 
variety  and  grace  of  transition  from  one  and  they  ought  to  be,  even  in  sketches, 
paragraph  to  another,  and  the  manner  of  But  if  we  must  take  him  as  he  is,  we 
introducing  quotations.  In  respect  to  the  do  so,  and  are  most  thankful.  His 
latter,  for  instance,  five  out  of  six  of  all  sketches  have  stirringly  occupied  a 
quotations  are  brought  in  with  "  he  says,"  field  to  which  no  American  writer — or 
"  says  he,"  "  he  said,"  "  said  he,"  and  English  writer,  except  Allison — has 
"  saying."  We  remember  being  troubled  ever  done  any  justice.  The  "  great 
witli  the  sight  of  it  throughout  both  vol-  Homer  sometimes  slept" — ^till  Jove  wak- 
umcs  of  his  former  work.  ened  him  with  his  thunder.  Mr.  Headley 
The  author  may  accuse  us  of  noticing  is  waked  up  by  the  roar  of  cannon, 
matters  of  small  moment.  We  cannot  With  the  first  boomiuj?  sound  he  is 
think  so.  Taken  separately,  they  are  no-  thoroughly  aroused.  Suddenly  he  stands, 
thing.  But  frequently  recurring  they  give  like  Campbell  at  Hohen-Linden,  on  some 
to  many  who  judge  only  by  **  small  things"  hill,  or  watch-tower — and  looks  over  the 
the  impression  of  a  general  loose-jointed-  whole  battle-field.  He  takes  in  at  a 
ness  of  style.  And  what  right  has  an  glance  the  surrounding  scenery  of  hill, 
author  so  widely  popular  by  reason  of  his  valley,  plain,  winding  stream  and  the 
other  qualities,  to  exhibit  any  such  care-  skirtings  of  forest.  He  marks  the  array 
lessness  ?  Mr.  Headlcy's  freshness  and  of  hostile  armies — vast  black  centres — 
force  of  language,  his  scenic  eye,  his  sin-  wide  wings — deep  battalions  of  reserve 
gular  vividness  of  imagery  and  graphic  in  the  rear— on  the  outskirts  hovering  co- 
power,  all  of  which  make  up  the  remarka-  horts — and  frowning  batteries  waiting 
ole  movement  of  his  style,  aided  by  the  silently  on  strong  positions.  Officers 
peculiar  interest  of  the  topics  he  has  plumed  and  restless  hurry  from  line  to 
chosen,  send  his  books  by  tiiousands  to  line ;  he  hears  the  terrible  beatinjg  of 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  country.  No  drums,  the  braying  of  trumpets,  ana  the 
.book  within  our  memory  has  gone  so  fast  long  wail  of  the  war-bugle ;  and  he  sees 
and  so  far.  But  it  needs  no  armiment,  the  dark  masses  of  men  moving  steadily 
to  show  that  a  popular  work,  loosely,  towards  each  other,  like  opposing  thun- 
carelessly,  or  dercctively  written,  is,  m  der-clouds.  He  sees  the  plunging  charge 
some  respects,  an  injury  to  our  literature,  of  cavalry — the  massive  onset  of  bayo- 
and  the  more  so  the  more  widely  it  is  nets — ^the  hotly-worked  artillery,  "  flash- 
circulated.  For  if  all  were  such,  we  ins  afar,"  the  deep  roar  slaking  the 
should  soon  become  a  nation  of  heedless  hifls  where  he  stands  —  the  day-long 
writers.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Headley  will  struggle — the  storming,  the  repulse,  ban- 
not  "  take  the  time."  With  his  resources  ners  wavering  wildly  amid  smoke-clouds 
of  language,  he  was  perfectly  able,  by  a  — the  retreat,  the  flight,  the  pursuit,  the 
little  Tabor,  to  have  obviated,  in  all  his  victory,  and  the  bloody  sun  sinking  down 
writings,  the  defects  we  have  mention-  over  a  wide  field  covered  with  armies 
ed— except  that  similarity  of  many  bat-  fallen — 

tJe-scenes,  in  which  we  unhesitatingly  „  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^         ^  .  ^^   ^      .  ^ 

defend  him.    He  is  frmtful  in  imagery :  burial  blent." 

why  should  he  use  over  that  which  he 

himself  has  stereotyped,  when    nature  All  this — caught  from  whatever  obscure 

will  furnish  to  his  seeking  enough  such  annals,  traditions,  or   rude    newspaper 

striking  similes  as  that  which  he  has  so  chronicles    of  the    day — Mr.    Headley 

hap{)ily  hit  upon  in  this  volume— of  a  sees  as  if  he  had  been  present;  anH 

dark  rank  of  men  suddenly  and  continu-  seeing,  he  is  able  to  put  it  all  on  paper, 

ously  crumbling  away  like  a  sand-bank  Having  this  ability,  we  would  add,  we  do 

before  the  rapid  fire  of  musketry  ?    And  not  know  why  he  should  not  exercise  it. 

even  as  to  old  expressions,  and  the  transi-  The  objections  which  some  have  made  wc 

tions  of  the  narrative,  there  are  a  hundred  think  quite  idle ;  as  if  great  battles  were 

ways  of  attaining  variety  with  them ;  not  a  part  of  all  history,  and  to  be  de- 

the  student  of  style  must  find  them  out.  scribed,  like  everything  else,  with  wfaat- 

We   beg  Mr.  Headley  to  believe  that  ever'graphic  power  is  in  the  historian,  "j  It 

we  are  as  serious  as  we  are  sincere,  is  better  indeed,  when  Freedom  triumphs : 

Wc  are  admirers,  with  any  one,  of  vivid  and  nothing,  at  least,  will  be  urged  against 

rapidity  and  power;  butwc  are  equally  the  scenes  of  our  Revolution. 
BO  of  those  proprieties  of  language  by        But  in  fact,  our  author's  power  by  no 

which  alone  any  writings  have  lived,  means  lies  entirely  in  descrioing  battles. 
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or  lay  kind  of  mere  scenes.    When  he  He  teachers  represent  him  to  be»  be  would 

ebooeea  to  labor  upon  them,  his  summa-  never  have  preferred  the  adventurous  life 

ries  of  personal  qualities  and  characteris-  of  *  midshipman  to  that  of  his  quiet  home ; 

tics  are  quite  emial  to  anything  else  in  -^^  ^^^,  marshalling  mo  companies  his 

hiswritiV  >ereareJoodfnstances  S.  t^rgl,?oi:  1^^^^^^^ 

in  the  present  work  ;  there  were  stiU  ^^  ^^e  more  innocent  sports  of  the  fireside 

more  in  the  former.  and  company  of  gentler  children.    The 

On  the  sketch  of  Washington,  aside  truth  is,  George  Washington  was  a  boy  of 

ttosn  its  great  length,  we  liavo  no  doubt  ardent  and  fiery  feelinp,  and  a  youth  of 

he  spent  more  labor  than  on  that  of  Napo-  strong  and  terrible  passions.    The  military 

leon.     Yet  we  qnestion  if  it  will  general-  spirit,  so  couspicuous  in  a  lad  of  fifteen 

ly  be  considered  as  effective  a  piece  of  years  of  age,  reveals  the  temper  of  the  steel 

writing.      There  is  a  good  reason,  and  a  that  was  afterwards  so  severely  tried.    His 

plain  one.     For  Napoloon  he  is  the  advo-  f*^o"te.  «Pprt,  which  was  to  arrange  his 

Sate;  for WashinglTn.  li^^^^^^  L°lErh%r^^^^^^^^ 
a  defence  is  apt  always  to  be  more  v^gor-  ^^^^^j  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^\^^  ^- ^^^  ^  -^-^ 
ous,  rtimng,  interestinff,  than  a  eulogy,  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^  f^^^  Hia  athletic  sports  and 
The  he%rt  of  both  speaker  and  hearer  is  the  character  of  his  amusements,  show 
more  thoroughly  engrossed  in  it.  The  plea  even  at  this  early  age  the  surplus  energy 
f(»r  a  great  criminal  will  usually  draw  a  he  possessed,  and  which  must  out  in  some 
larger  throng  than  the  funeral  of  a  good  way.  This  sent  him  off,  when  but  seven- 
man.  The  essay,  however,  though  embra-  teen  years  of  age,  into  the  Alleghany  moun- 

cing,  in  passages,  some  defects  of  style,    tains,  as  surveyor *  None  but 

Is  thronghout  noMy  written,  and  is  to  our  »  man  of  immense  energy  and  great  cour- 

mind  more  truthful,  comprehensive  and  f  5^  would  have  undertaken,  as  he  did,  at 

•atisfactory  than  any  yet  given  by  writers  twenty-one  years  of  aje,  to  go  as  a  com- 

^V._r^    ^           /•^•^     K           J  missioner,  accompanied  only  by  seven  men, 

rfhi^ry  or  narrative.     These  u-nters--  geven  hundred  miles,  half  the  way  through 

Mr.  Sparks  mc  uded— have  always  set  ^n  untrodden  forest,  to  the  French  com- 

him  np  as  a  kind  of  statue,  massive  and    mandant  on  the  Ohio  river 

wonderful,  but  cold  and  distant    Mr.  The  next  year,  when  a  lieutenant- colonel, 

Headley  presents  him— from  the  toils  of  his  he  marched  back  into  the  wilderness  and 

yonth  ajB  surveyor  in  tlie  wilds  of  Virginia    attacked  the  French This  was 

to  his  calm  retirement  at  Mount  Vernon,  Washington's  first  engagement,  and  the 

before  his  death— as  a  man  of  feelings  kind  of  feeling  he  carried  into  it,  and  in- 

•ad  passions  like  those  of  other  men,  but  deed  brought  out  of  it,  may  be  inferred 

•DbdW^by  a  native  loftiness  of  deport-  ^^°?  J>"  ?;i^^°5"!?^iu  Iff  ^^a?';,''^"'!; 

^^  _1      J- ^  'Je       1     «.i  ♦K^  «»«ir:f»  *a»d  he,    •  I  heard  the  bullets  whistle,  and 

ment,  a  dignity  of  soul,  and  the  seremty  beiieve'me,  there  is  something  charming 

of  a  great  and  fearless  heart.    All  accu-  jn  the  sound.'    ....    But  it  was  at 

mulated  information  about  liim,for  many  Bra'ddock's  defeat  that  he  exhibited  those 

years  past,  shows  this  to  be  the  true  por-  striking  qualities  which  form  the  great 

trait    We  will  quote  a  few  detached  pas-  commander,  and  that  cool  intrepidity  and 

sages,  which  will  give  in  part  Mr.  Head-  reckless  daring  for  which  he  was  distin- 

ley's  view  of  his  nature  and  character :       guishcd That  morning,  as 

Washington  gazed  on  the  British  columns, 
"  In  youth,  the  whistling  of  bullets  was  moving  in  beautiful  order  to  the  sound  of 
music  to  his  ear;  but  in  ripor  age  there  stirring  music  along  the  banks  of  the  Mo- 
was  no  sound  so  sweet  to  him  as  the  song  nungalicla,  the  gentle  river  on  one  side  and 

of  the  husbandman A  certain  the  green  forest  on  the  other,  while  the 

amount  of  combativeness,  destructiveness,  beams  of  the  uprisen  sun  were  sent  back  in 

if  you  please — is  absolutely  necessary  to  dazzling  splendorfrom  the  nearly  two thou- 

give  a  man  energy,  self-determination,  and  sand  steel  bayonets  that  shook  in  their  light, 

power.    Every  good  and  great  man,  from  his  eye   flashed  with  delij^ht.      He  was 

Moses  to  Paul,  and  Paul  to  Luther,  has  at  this  time  23  years  old,  six  foot  two  or 

possessed  it ;  much  more  every  wicked  or  three  inches  high,  and  strongly  made.    .   . 

ambitious  spirit,  which  has  succeeded  in  As  he  had  predicted,  the  army  fell  into  an 

changing  the  world.    A  warm  and  fiery  ambuscade.  As  the  advance  party  of  three 

heart  is  necessary  to  ^cat  resolution  and  hundred    men    were    ascending  a    hill, 

force.    It  is  when  this  gets  the  mastery  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  ravine,  in  which 

over  the  moral  qualities  and  over  the  judg-  lay  the  enemy,  they  found  themselves  sud- 

ment,  that  the  man  becomes  unbalanced  denly  encircled  by  a  eirdle  of  flame.    So 

and  renders  himself  either  depraved  or  un-  close  and  deadly  was  the  fire,  that  the  sol- 

tmstworthy.      Had  Washington  been  the  diers  could  not  bear  up  s^nst  it,  and  after 

meek  and  gentle  child  so  many  of  our  pub-  a  few  volleys  broke  and  fled  down  the  hiU. 
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Falling  on  the  columns  and  artillery  below,  let  the  JmlleU  wkutle  ahoiui  kun.  At 
they  threw  them  aUo  into  confusion,  and  length  one  of  his  attendants,  alarmed  for 
the  whole  army  became  a  disordered  mul-  his  safety,  seized  the  horse  by  the  head, 
titu()e,  driven  hither  and  thither,  while  and  turned  him  off  the  field.  So  at  Ger- 
whole  ranks  were  falling  at  every  discharge,  mantown,  finding  his  troops  hard  pressed. 
In  this  dilemma,  Braddock  prohibited  the  he  rode  into  the  very  vortex  of  battle, 
Virginia  regiment  from  placing  themselves  where  the  shot  fell  like  hail  about  him. 
behind  trees  and  fighting  the  Indians  in  His  friends  urged  him  away,  but  in  a  few 
their  own  way,  and  t>egan  to  order  up  his  moments  that  tall  form  was  again  seen  en- 
men  in  platoons,  and  wheel  them  into  close  veloped  in  smoke,  and  no  power  could 
columns,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  stir  him  from  the  deadly  fire  till  his  men 
on  the  plains  of  Europe.  Young  Washing-  began  to  retreat.  At  Monmouth,  where 
ton  gazed  with  indignation  on  this  sacrifice  he  burst  in  such  stern  wrath  on  Lee,  and 
of  life,  and  without  the  power  to  order  a  amid  the  thunder  of  artillery  and  shoots 
single  company,  stood  and  saw  his  brave  of  the  victorious  pursuers,  rallied  bis  bro> 
Virginians  fall.  At  length  Gen.  Braddock  ken  ranks,  and  rolled  back  the  tide  of  bat- 
was  struck  down,  and  his  two  aids  borne  tie  with  his  mighty  arm,  he  exhibits  both 
wounded  from  the  fight,  leaving  Washing-  the  impetuosity  of  his  character  and  that 
ton  alone  to  distribute  orders.  Here  his  cool  and  determined  bravery  which  made 
military    qualities   shone  forth    in  their  him  such  a  fearful  antagonist  in  the  field. 

Seatest  splendor Men  were  At  Princeton,  too,  he  performed  one  of 
iling  like  grass  on  every  side  of  him,  yet  those  heroic  deeds  which  spring  impulsive- 
reckless  of  danger,  he  spurred  his  steed  ly  from  a  soul  on  fire  with  daring,  and 
over  the  dead  and  dying  alike,  straining  carried  away  by  a  sudden  and  lofty  entba- 
every  nerve  to  stay  the  reversed  tide  of  si  asm.  Stealing  by  night  from  the  over- 
battle.  At  length  his  horse  sunk  under  whelming  English  army,  he  came  in  the 
him,  and  he  fell  amid  his  wounded  and  morning  upon  three  regiments  marching 
dead  companions.  Springing  on  the  back  out  of  town,  which  he  must  break  in 
of  another>  he  pressed  amid  the  throng,  pieces,  or  be  ruined.  In  the  very  heat  and 
pointing  in  this  and  that  direction  with  crisis  of  battle,  seeing  his  men  begin  to 
nis  sword,  and  sending  his  calm  and  reso-  waver  and  break,  he  snatched  a  standard, 
lute  voice  amid  the  frightened  ranks,  but  and  plunging  the  rowels  in  his  steed, 
without  avail.  A  second  horse  fell  beneath  spurred  midway  between  the  contendinK 
him,  and  he  leaped  to  the  saddle  of  a  third,  lines,  and,  with  his  manly  breast  turned 
while  the  bullets  rained  like  hailstones  full  on  the  foe,  said,  in  a  language  more 
about  him.  Four  passed  through  his  coat,  eloquent  than  words,  *  Follow  your  Gen- 
and  he  knew  that  ne  was  a  sure  mark  for  eral*  .  .  .  I  do  not  believe  that  Wash- 
the  Indian  rifles  as  he  thus  rode  from  point  ington  knew  the  sensation  of  fear.  There 
to  point.  But  he  seemed  to  possess  a  was  no  amount  of  danger  that  could  daunt 
charmed  life;  for  while  nearly  half  the  him,  and  the  great  exposure  of  his  person 
entire  army  that  had  three  hours  before  in  battle  was  a  source  of  constant  anxiety 
crossed  the  Monongahela  in  such  beautiful  to  his  friends.  Circumstances  made  him 
order  and  proud  array,  had  sunk  on  the  the  American  Fabius,  while  nature  de- 
bloody  field,  and  three-fourths  of  the  whole  signed  him  for  a  far  different  warrior.  Had 
eighty-seven  officers  were  dead  or  wounded,  he  in  his  youth  commanded  in  the  French 

he  still  remained  unhurt army,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  most 

"  It  was  hard  to  rouse  him,  but  when  terrible  men  in  an  onset,  and  the  steadiest, 

his  anger  was  up,  it  was  the  more  terrible,  coolest  in  repelling  an  assault  that  ever  led 

from  the  very  strength  against  which  it  a  host  to   battle.     Like   Ney,    he   would 

had  risen.     Thus,  at  Kipp's  Bay,  in  New  have  hurled  his  columns  on  the  foe  with  a 

York,   during     his    retreat    to     Harlaem  strength  and  majesty  nothing  could  with- 

Heights,  it  broke  over  all  bounds.     The  stand,  while,  in  the  height  of  a  panic  and 

new  levies  stationed  to  support  this  point  in  the  midst  of  his  flying  troops,  he  would 

fled,  and  the  two  brigades  ordered  up  broke  have  stood  as  calm  and  self-collected  and 

and  fled  also  at  the  advance  of  only  sixty  fearless  as  he  did  on  the  bloody  field  of 

men.     Washington,  astonished  and  indig-  Monongahela.     But  circumstances  placed 

nant  at  such   cowardice,  rode  in   among  him  in  a  position  where  caution  and  liesi- 

them,  and   endeavored  to    rally  and  lead  tation    and    delays    were     indispensable, 

them  back.     Finding  all  his  efforts  vain.  Those  mistake  who  suppose  his  slowness 

his  indignation  burst  forth  like  a  torrent,  in  coming  to  an  engagement,  and  his  preat 

and  he  spurred  upon  them  with  his  drawn  prudence,  were  the  result  of  his  inclina- 

sword,  and  snapped   his    pistol   in   their  tion.     He  dared  not  hazard  everything  on 

faces.     Finding  all  this  of  no  avail,  with  a  single  throw,  where  not  himself  but  his 

his  lip  curled  in  scorn  and  his  blue  eye  country,  and  the  hopes  of  freedom  would 

flashing  fire,  he  wheeled  and  halted  alone  be  the  stake  at   issue.     Moreover,  he  had 

in  front  of  the  enemy,  and  there,  like  Mu-  not  the  means  to  make  a  bold  push  with, 

rat  before  the  Russian  battery,  stood  and  Had  he  possessed  a  small  army,  comp<»ed 
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of  iQch  materiikaf  thoM  which  the  young  war,  when  a  genera]  gloom  hnn^  over  the 

Bonapurto  firand  in  the  army  in  Italy,  he  continent,  and  panic  and  despair  were  on 

woald  not  have  stood  merely  on  the  defen-  every  side,  his  constancy  never    shook. 

«T0  so  long  at  he  did.    But  without  am-  Instead  of  beating  back  the  enemy,  we  our- 

munition, — without     discipline, — indeed,  selves  had  been  ^aten  back  at  every  point, 

without  thorough  organization, — his  troops  Rhode  Island,  Long  Island,  Staten  Island, 

could  not  be  relied  on,  and  he  knew  it.  As  New  York,  and  nearly  all  of  New  Jersey, 

it  wac,  he  frequently  went  into  battle  with  were  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  who  were 

only  a  few  rounds  of  ammunition  to  each  now  moving  down  on  Philadelphia.    City 

man.    His  judgment  forced  him  to    the  after  city  had  been  captured,  and  nothing 

cantious  course  he  pursued,  though  at  first  seemed  able  to  resist  their  progress.    Fort 

he  chafed  like  a  lion  in  the  toils.    Said  he  after  fort  had  fallen.    Lee  had  been  taken 

once,  in  referring  to  his  difficulties,  and  prisoner,  and  the  army,  dwindled  from 

the  disinclination  of  the  soldiers  whose  twenty  thousand   to   four  thousand,  was 

trnin  of  aervice  had  expired,  to  re-enlist,  closely  pursued  by  Cornwallis.     In  the 

'  Could  I  have  known  that  such  backward-  midst  of  these  disasters,  General  Howe  is- 

ness  would  have  been  discovered  by  the  sued  a  proclamation,  offering  pardon  to  all 

<^  soldiers  to  the  service,  a// Me  ^efifra^  who  would  take  the  oath   of   allegiance 

vpen  earth  would  not  have  convinced  me  within  sixty  days.     Crowds,  and  among 

1^ the  propriety  of  delaying  an  attack  on  them  men  of  wealth  and  influence,  accept- 

Boeton  till  Ihia  time.'    And  a^in,  writing  ed  the  terms ;  and  the  panic  spreading,  all 

in  the  bitterness  and  even  irritation  of  his  seemed   lost.     Yet    even    in    this    crisis, 

great  heart,  as  he  still  lies  inactive  around  Washington  never  wavered  for  a  moment. 

Boston,  he  says,    *  I  know  the  unhappy  Calm  and  serene,  he  surveyed  the  troubled 

predicament  in  which  I  stand.     I  know  'night  about  him,  with  his  eye  fixed  steadi- 

what  is  expected  of  me;  I  know  that  I  ly  on  the  deepening  gloom,  and  even  lilted 

cannot  stand  justified  to  the  world  without  his  voice  of  encouragement,  declaring  that 

exposing  my  own  weakness,  and  iniuring  he  saw  the  morning  beyond  it  all.    And 

the  cause  by  declaring  my  wants,  which  I  when  asked  what  he  would  do  if  Philadel- 

am  determined  not  to  do  farther  than  un-  phia  should  be  taken,  replied,  '  fVe  will 

avoidable    necessity    brings    every    man  retreat  beyond  the  Siuquehannah ;  and 

acf^uainted  with  them.    My  eituation  is  thence  if  neeaeary   to  the   Alleghany 

•0  irksome  to  me  at  tiroes,  that  if  I  did  not  mountains.*     No    sublimer  speech  ever 

consul t  the  public  good  more  than  my  own  fell  from  ancient  or  modern  hero." 
tranquillity,  I  should  long  ere  this  have       "  No  man  took  a  beating  more  coolly  than 

put  every  thing  on  the  cast  of  a  die.*  Washington,  or  turned  on  his  beef  with 

That  is,  had  it  been  a  matter  of  simple  re-  fiercer  courage  the    moment  his  enemy 

potation  with  him,  he  would  have  ended  relaxed  his  watchfulness.     Cornwallis  was 

tha  suspense  he  endured  by  one  of  those  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  his  time,  yet 

desperate  movements  that  make  or  ruin  a  his  energies  gave  out  at  last,  and  he  suffer- 

man  forerer.     But  his  judgment  and  his  ed  himself  to  be  cooped  up  at  Yorktown, 

conscience  both  held  firm  sway  over  his  and  captured.    Had  he  shown  but  half  the 

feelings,  and  guided  him  in  the  only  safe  activity  in  his  campaign  against  Lafayette 

course  he  could  have  gone.*^  that  he  did  in  the  one  against  Greene,  his 

•  •  •  •  ♦  ♦  fate  would  have  been  different;   but  he 

**  His  constancy  and  firmness  were  equal  was  tired  out — his  energies  had  been  taxed 

to  his  self-control.    The  changeless  aspect  till  they  were  exhausted,  and  he  relaxed 

and  steadfast  heart  he  maintained  during  intocomparative  sluggishness;  yet  one  can- 

those  seven  years  of  trouble  and  gloom  not  designate  the  single  moment   when 

which  make  up  the  history  of  the  Ameri-  Washington's  vigor  became  enfeebled  by 

can  Revolution,  will  be  a  wonder  to  the  long,  constant,  and  wasting  toil. 
end  of  time.    Cast  down  by  no  reverses,        "But  a  man  may  possess  all  these  neces- 

elated  by  no  successes,  he  could  be  neither  sary  qualifications,  fitting  him  to  control  a 

driven  into  despondency  nor  carried  away  single  army  with  admirable  skill,  and  yet 

1^  extravagant  hopes.    It  is  one  of  the  fail    as  commander-in-chief  over   forces 

remarkable  traits  in  his  character,  that  he  scattered  over  a  laree  territory.    A  mind 

never  would   stay  beaten.     You  might  of  deep  combinations  is  necessary  to  this — 

drive  him  from  post  to  post,  diminish  and  a  mind  which,  embracing  the  whole  field 

diahearten  his    army  till  only  a  handful  of  operations,  and  estimating  the  compara- 

were  left  around  him,  he  showed  the  same  tive  strength  of  the  forces  that  wiU  be 

firm  presence  and  unalterable  resolution,  brought  forward,  and  their  progress,  can 

Defeat  never  affected  him,  and  his  voice  of  comedo  correct  conclusions  and  form  accu- 

hope  sounded  just  as  clear  and  cheerful  rate  plans.    That  Washington   possessed 

though  nothing  but  murmurs  and  com-  such  a  mind  no  one  can  doubt  who  reads 

plaints  filled  the  land.    Thus,  just  before  his  letters  to  Congress.    The  invasion  of 

the  close  of  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Canada — the   destruction  of  Burgoyne — 

1776,  that  moft  critiad  period  of  the  whole  the  attack  on  Rhode  Island— the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  Bouthern  campaign,  and  the  ply  paesed  and  repassed  the  field  of  vision. 
control  of  the  whole  central  provinces,  There  was  no  powder  even  for  these  re- 
were  the  work  of  his  all-embracing  plans,  emits,  raw  as  they  were,  and  two  thou- 
So  correct  was  his  judgment,  that  one  is  sand  of  them  had  not  a  musket  to  handle 

troubled  to  put  his  nnger  on  a  «inj^/c  error    in  case  of  a  fight • 

that  he  ever  committed.     There  always  In  moral  elevation  no  warrior  of  ancient 

must  be  failures,  resulting  from  the  ineffi-  or  modern  times  approaches  him.    Given 

ciency  of  subordinates,  and  the  interven-  to  no  excess  himself,  he  sternly  rebuked  it 

tion  of  obstacles  no  human  mind  can  fore-  in  others.    The  principles  of  religion  were 

see  or  prevent  deeply  engraAed  in  his  heart,  and  as  there 

**  Hence,  in    contemplating   the    man  was  no  stain  on  his  blade,  he  could  go 

alone,  one  finds  in  him  every  character-  from  the  fierce-fought  field  to  the  sacra- 

istic  belonging  to  a  military  leader  of  the  mental  table.   ...   A  Brutus  in  justice, 

highest  rank.    In   comparison  with   the  he  did  not  allow  personsd  friendship  to 

renowned  warriors  of  Europe,  he    fails  sway  his  decision,  or  influence  him  in  the 

only  in  the  number  and  brilliancy  of  his  bestowment  of  favors.     Fearine  neither 

victories.    Now,  in  the  first  place,  taken  the  carnage  of  battle  nor  the  hatred   of 

apart  from  the  forces  which  accomplished  men,  threats  moved  him  no  more  than  flat- 

them,  there  can  be  no  more  unsafe  crit?-  teries ;    and  what    is   stranger  still,  the 

rion  by  which  to  judge  of  a  commander's  strong  aversion  to  giving  pain  to  his  friends 

ability,  than  simple  victories.    Bonaparte  never  swerved  him  from  the  path  of  doty, 

considered  Suchet  the  best  general  in  his  Sincere  in  all  his  declarations,  his  toord 

army,  and  yet  how  few  of  the  mass  of  man-  was  never  doubted  and  his  promise  never 

kind  adopt  his  opinion.     His  whole  career  ,  broken.     Intrusted    finally    with    almost 

after  he  obtained  a  separate  command  was  *  supreme  power,  he  never  abused  it,  and 

passed  in  the  Peninsula,  in  a  war  against  laid  it  down  at  last  more  cheerfully  than 

walled  cities  and  strong  fortresses,  furnish-  he  had  taken  it  up.    Bonaparte,  vaulting 

ing  no  field  for  dazzling  achievements,  to    supreme    command,   seized    it    with 

and  where  his  ability  can  be  judged  only  avidity,  and  wielded  it  without  restraint 

by  comparing  his  means  with  his  success.  The  Directory  obstructing  bis  plans  he 

*<  Great  pitched  battles,  in  which  the  eye  broke  it  up  with  the  b&yonet.     Cromwell 

is  dazzled  by  the  movements  of  two  vast  did  the  same  with  the  Rump  Parliament, 

armies,  and  the  senses  stunned  by  the  din  and  installed  himself  Protector  of  England, 

and  uproar  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  and  even  hesitated  long  about  the  title  of 

mixea  in  mortal  combat,  often  fix  forever  king.      Washington,  fettered  worse  than 

in  public  estimation  the  fame  of  a  leader,  both,  submitted    to   disgrace   and  defeat 

while  the  same  end  reached  without  this  without  using  even  a  disrespectful  word  to 

tumult  excites    no   astonishment   or  ap-  Congress,  and  rejected  the  offered  crown 

plause.    Thus  Wellington's  fame,  among  with  a  sternness  and  indignation  that  for- 

the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  rests  on  the  ever   crushed   the  hopes    of   those   who 

battle  of  Waterloo,  where  nothing  but  an  presented  it.    Calm  and  ftron^  in  council, 

accident  saved   him  from  an   utter  over-  untiring  in  effbit,  wise  in  policy,  terrible 

throw,  and  from  proving  at  once,  what  is  as  a  storm  in  battle,  unconquered  in  defeat, 

now  universally  conceded,  that  the  cam-  and  incorruptible  in  virtue,  he  rises  in 

paign   was  badly    conducted;    while  his  moral  grandeur  so  far  above  the  Alexan- 

campaigns  in   the  Peninsula,   where  his  ders,  and   Cxsars,  and  Napoleons  of  the 

military  genius  shines  out  in  true  splendor,  world,  that  even  comparison  seems  injus- 

are  almost  entirely  forgotten.     Washing-     tice Riding  out  one  day  on 

ton's  situation  was  unlike  that  in  which  horseback  to  visit  his  farm,  he  was  over- 

any  other  military  chieftain  had  ever  been  taken  with  a  storm  of  sleet  and  rain  which 

placed.     Napoleon,   when  he  took  com-  chilled  him  through.     A  severe  cold  fol- 

mand  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  with  which  lowed  this  exposure,  which  settling  in  his 

he  performed  such  prodigies,  found  him-  throat  hurried  him  rapidly  into  his  grave. 

self  over  a  body  of  veteran  soldiers.     His  On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  December, 

troops,  it  is  true,  were  comparatively  few,  1799,  two  days  after  his  attack,  he  ceased 

but  they  had  seen  hard  service,  and  needed  to  breathe.    Not  in  the  delirium  of  battle 

only  a  fit  leader  to  become  a  most  formida-  did  his  soul,  like  that  of  Napoleon,  take 

hlc  army.     Besides,  they  were  well  sop-  its  flight,  but  calmly  sunk  to  rest  amid  the 

plied  with  arms,  and  were  enlisted  for  life,  lamentations   of   a    heart-broken    people. 

i)iit  Washington  had  to  create  an  army  out  Solemn  ceremonies  attended  the  nineral, 

of  raw  recruits,  and   then   furnish  them  and  thousands  followed  the  slow  procession 

with   .irms  and  ammunition.     No  sooner  — but  the  mourners  were  not  all  there — 

was  this  done,  than  the  term  of  enlistment  they  were  scattered  on  every  hill  and  along 

t»xpired,  and  he  saw  with  the  keenest  an-  every  valley  of  this  free  land.    Minute 

(;uish  the  force  he  had  collected  with  so  guns  were  fired  as  his  body  was  borne  to 

much  labor  dissolve  like  mist  before  him.  the  place  of  burial,  and  his  old  war-horse, 

What  could  be  done  with  troops  that  sim-  saddled  and  bridled,  walked  riderlesa  be- 
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side  the  coffln*    That  noble  steed  he  should  sacrifices  to  the  canse  of  a  continent,  is 

never  xnount  again,  and  to  that  could  cheek  beautifully  told.   The  "  Storming  of  Que- 

the  loud  peaUng  cannon  could  never  again  bee  "  is  graphic,  yet  hardly  as  ample  and 

send  the  l,lood  as  of  yore.    His  work  was  ^lear  as  it  might  be,  or  as  it  wou/d  have 

2!?WKi"«  IT^/'Vl^f  r*"''  ''"'^  "T'''^  been  if  the  author  had  ever  visited  that 
with  the  noblest  laurels  ever  worn  by  a  •  *  u  u  i  *u  a  r^-i. 
created  brow,  the  more  than  kingly  sleeper  ^^^^"^  ^old  place-the  American  Gib- 
was  laid  in  his  last  resting  place.  The  ™*J?f*  ,  ,  i  .  i_  .  . 
land  was  hung  in  crape,  and  one  convul-  The  best  sketch  in  the  volume  is  that 
siveeob  shook  the  heart  of  the  nation.  No  of  Arnold.  It  partakes  partly  of  the 
people  ever  mourned  a  leader  so,  and  no  spirit  of  a  defence.  Not  that  the  author 
Icaaer  before  was  ever  worthy  such  a  sor-  for  one  instant  attcinpts  to  defend  or  pal- 
row.  Even  the  young  republic  of  France,  Hate  his  treason.  But  he  shows  how 
then  wading  in  blood,  put  on  crape,  and  fearless,  enterprising  and  indomitable  a 
imposing  ceremonies  were  decreed  in  his  ^an  he  was ;  that  much  of  our  success 
honor  by  the  young  xNapoleon."  „p  ^  the  ti„je  ^f  ^js  treason,  including 

The  principal  battles  fonght  by  Wash-  the  imi)ortant  battle  of  Saratoga,  was 
ington  are  given  in  the  Sketches  of  his  due  to  him ;  that  Congress  all  along — 
G^ierals.  We  may  refer  to  them  on  neglecting;  to  honor  him  for  his  groat  ser- 
the  appearance  of  a  second  volume.  At  vices,  and  advancing  inferior  officers  to 
present,  wo  proceed  to  speak  of  some  of  the  generalship  over  him,  when  they  had 
the  Generals  themselves.  In  mast  of  these  not  a  tithe  of  his  high  qualities  for  the 
the  narration  is  more  free  than  in  that  station — did  him  sad  injustice,  even  in  the 
of  Washington ;  containing  less  of  the  view  and  expressed  opinion  of  Washing- 
labored  portrait.  Taken  together,  they  are  ton  himself ;  and  that  history,  since  hia 
noi^  to  flio  American  reader,  of  less  in-  treason,  by  refusing  to  take  note  of  these 
terest  than  those  of  Napoleon  and  his  Mar-  things,  as  well  as  of  that  fatal  crime  and 
shals.  There  is  not,  indeed,  that  im-  his  subsequent  cruel  career,  has  done 
mense  paraphernalia  of  war,  tlie  move-  him  equal  injustice.  We  have  always 
ment  of  those  splendid  armies,  and  such  taken  this  view,  in  part ;  and  we  predict 
terrific  carnage  and  sacking  of  cities  as  that  this  sketch  will  modify  the  opinions 
makes  the  blood  turn  cliill.  The  whole  of  many  men  with  respect  to  Benedict 
series  of  events  related  makes  up  no  Arnold.  He  was  naturally  cruel,  proud, 
wonderful  drama,  such  as  moves  and  vindictive ;  but  so  much  tlie  greater  need 
gathers  itself  about  the  boy-Corsican —  was  there  that  such  a  man  should  not  suf- 
tne  Conqueror  of  Europe — the  Exile  of  St.  fer  great  wrongs.  We  will  quote  detached 
Helena.  But  the  battles  have  greater  passages  from  this  sketch  also.  It  will  be 
variety,  and  often  more  of  the  picturesque,  interesting  to  have  marked  the  lines  of 
Much  of  the  Revolutionary  stniggle  was  fio  great  a  contrast — to  see  how  Nature 
warfare  in  the  wilderness,  with  the  deep  can  form,  and  a  revolution  turn  up  and 
gflens  of  the  forest  and  the  painted  Indian  mould,  two  such  clianictors  as  Washing- 
in  the  back-ground.  And  then  the  moral  ton  and  Arnold. 
character  of  our  contest  as  far  transcends 

that  of  Napoleon's  wars,  as  the  physical  "  Arnold,"  says  Mr.  Hfiadlcy,  "  was  one 

array  of  his  great  campaigns  surpasses  °^*,\"^°  rash,  reckless  persons,  like  Murat 

that  of  our  ill-furnished,  scattered  and  J"?  J""°f»  ;\^°  »"  *'"?^^  °f  P*^«^f  ^'^^^o'"^ 

^<>.»i4»*«r  ».^..^».»«»«    rniV    ^          er  bold  spcculatoFs,  Foving   adventurers,  or 

desultory  movements    Tlie  ciinse  of  free-  aissipated  young  men.^   The  liefce  life 

dom  18  always  great ;  and  Mr.  Headlcy  .^ithm  them  mfist  otit  in  some  form  or 

ne^  not  fear  but  that  the  interest  of  his  other,  and  expend  itself  somewhere.     In 

readers  will  be  sustained  to  tlio  end  of  his  war  thev  form  the  leadin;;  characters,  for 

volumes.  they  are  at  home  in  the  excitement  of  battle. 

The  sketch  of  Putnam  is  excellent,  and  and  delight  to  struggle  on  a  field  of  great 


does  full  justice  to  a  brave  man,  against    risks. 
whose  reputation,  so  long  matter  of  his-        "  1'' 


rom  his  boyhood,  Arnold  exhibited 


, ;^^ .  _i       /,  ,      ,      .       ,       -.  lie  would  scatter  broken  j^lass  in  the  road, 

,^"*^"'  unless  Cooper  sglovving  descrip-  ^^^ere  the  schooLchildren  passed  barefoot 

tion  of  It  in  «  Lionel  Lincoln,    which  is  ^nd  tempt  them  round  the  druggist-shop  in 

more  dramatic,   bo  judged   equal  to  it.  ^-hich    lie    was   employed,  with    broken 

The  brief  account  of  the  noble  Mont-  phials,  only  to  scourge  them  away  with  a 

gomery,  who  fell,  one  of  the  first  great  horsewhip.    He  was  bold  as  he  was  cruel 
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aod  delighted  in  thoM  periloos  feati  which  rage  of  hunger-— throagii  til  this  that 

none  of  his  companions  dared  imitate.    It  body  of  a  thousand  men  was  carried  bj- 

was  a  fayorite  amusemeDt  with  him  at  a  the  skiU  and  unconquerable  energy  of 

gristmill,  to  which  he  sometimes  carried  Arnold,  and  finaUy  imwn  up  on   the 

gram,  to  seize  the  large  waterwheel  by  chores  of  the  St  Lawrence,  opposite 

the  arms,  and  go  round  and  round  with  it  ri     11       w  j         "»wtcmA5,  v|f|fu<»ur 

in  its  huge  eyolutioDs-now  buried  under  Q^ebef-    W?do  not  know  (b^  we  wouW 

the  foaming  water,  and  now  hanging  above,  ^Y  with  Mr.  HeaiUey,  that  «  Bonaparte's 

in  fierce  deUght,  while  his  companions  paaaage  of  San  Bernard  with  twenty 

looked  on  in  silent  terror."  thousand  men  will  not  compare  with  it " — 

The  colonies  had  endured  as  much  as  ^^^^  ^  .gf  ^es  very  good  reasoro  for  it : 

they  could  of  British  arrogance  and  op-  ^"'  we  will  assert  with  him,  that  it  \n 

pression  ;  the  Revolution  broke  out ;  the  ®^  o/,^®  ™ost  remarkable  marches 

news  of  the  battles  of  Concord  and  Lex-  on  *;B<5ord.                          ^.  .       . 

ington  reached  New  Haven,  throwing  the  ,  T**®  '^^  ^  "^®  ejroedition  is  well 

town  into  an  uproar ;  the  bells  were  set  «nown.     Montgomery  fell,  and  the  oom- 

ringing ;  men  ran  to  and  fro  in  the  streets ;  manddeyolved  upon  Arnold.  Repassed  the 

Arnold,  a  captain  of  town  guards,  made  f®^^^  ^^^\^  ^^'  ??^  *»«  ?™y  J" 

an  exciting  speech  to  the  tumultuous  huts,  and  fortifications  of  ice,  and  mthe 

throngs  on  Sie  green ;  the  keys  of  the  ma-  »P""&  conducted  a  masterly  retreat  from 

gazine  were  seized,  and  helping  his  men  to  ^V®.  ^^™^'  ^y  the  way  of  Lake  Cham- 

flie  king's  ammunition,  he  hurried  them  P.'^°-,    On  that  lake  Arnold  fought  st^ 

away  to  Boston.  The  Massachusetts  Com-  singular  and  desperate  a  battle,  yet  one 

mitteo  gave  him  four  hundred  men,  with  which  has  never  baen  much  noticed, or  had 

which  he  marched  rapidly  three  hundred  ®^®°  *  "*"»«  ^*  ^^-  Headley  gave  it  one. 

miles  to  Ticonderoga,  and  entered  the  "*^'  ^^  extract  it  entire, 
captured  fort,  side  by  side  with  Ethan 

Allen.    A  few  days  after,  he  sailed  down  battx^  of  valcour  isi^itd. 

with  one  schooner  and  fifty  men,  upon  "  The  British,  in  pursuing  their  adran- 

St.  John's,  surprised  the  garrison,  seized  ta^e,  had  constructed  a  fleet  at  St  John*8, 

a  British  sloop,  destroyed  five  batteaux,  with  which  to  advance  on  Crown  Point 

and  captured  four  others.    Unjustly  su-  and  Ticonderoga.    Every  eflTort  was  made 

perseded  in  his  command,  he  hastened  t®  ""^Pei  this  armament,  and  at  length,  after 

back  to  Cambridge.     Washington  had  ^^f  greatest   exertion,  one   sloop,  three 

planned  the  invasion  of  Canida.     He  "^^^^r"!,  *"^/?k  ^"nJ!.  «^"!r  T"*",^ 

Ead  formed  the  strikingly  bold  resolution  -f/Jj;^  Sfs7t  l^lTl  ^nTe  mtlSle^ftu: 

to  send  an  army,  with  provisions  and  ar-  ^^  1775^  designing  to  take  his  sUtion  at 

tiUery,  through  the  forests  of  Maine  and  the  Isle-aux-Tites.  but  finding  the  Island 

New  Hampshire  to  Quebec.     "  Knowing  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  he  stopped  at 

the  energy,  daring  and  indomitable  will  Windmill  Point.   On  examination  he  found 

of  Arnold,  he  appointed  him  commander-  this  position  disadvantageous,  so  retreated 

in-chief  oif  the  forces."    This  expedition  to  the  Isle  la  Motte,  and  finally  to  Valcour 

of  eleven  hundred  men,  with   all  the  Island,  where  he  determined  to  make  a 

Suipage  necessar}',  in  conjunction  with  stand.    He  had  receivwl  some  reinforce- 

ontgomery's,  to  storm  that  strong  cita-  "i^nts,  so  that  his  little  fleet  now  consisted 

del,  was  to  ascend  the  Kennebec,  strike  f  ^^"^^  itTJ^Ani^L'!^S!L^''^  iS^" 

across  to  the  Dead  River  follow  ip  this  '^^^^^^^tn^^^^^^^^ 

stream  through  the  vast  forest,  among  eighteeS    pounders.    Valcour  Island  lies 

swamps  and  constant   waterfalls,  cross  gome  what  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  so 

glens  and  steep  mountains  to  the  Chau-  nearly  connected  with  it  at  the  northern 

diere,andthencedown  through  still  deeper  extremity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pass  be- 

forests  to  tlie  St.  Lawrence — two  hondred  tween  even  in  small  vessels.    Thus  a  deep 

miles  of  "  blank  wilderness."    Climbing  channel  is  formed  between  it  and  the  main 

mountains, threadinedark  ravines, wading  land,  opening  towards  the  south.    In  the 

through  streams  filled  with  ice,  drenched  "PPej  end  of  this  Arnold  moored  his  fleet, 

with  rain  and  sleet,  their  whole  encamp-  ^^^  hence  was  entirely  concealed  from  the 

ment  swept  away  in  the  darkness  by  a  suS-  ^""^^Y  ^l^'^  ^^^^"^  ^^,  ^^^^^  J?»°* 

denflood^i^/eightfeetthroughL  fo.  .Tlft!t%h.?re:^Mff  ^^^ 

est,  losing  boats,  arms,  provisions,  among  ^pon  him,  there  would  be  no  getting  away 

torrente  and  roanng  waterfalls,  till  they  but  through  their  ships.    He  thus  Mcured 

roasted  their  miserable  dogs  and  boiled  two  objects — first,  the  co-operation  of  every 

their  mooee-ekin  moccasins,  to  allay  the  one  of   his  retsels,  and  secondlyy  pre- 
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Tented  himfelf  from  being  outflanked,  pounders,  two  twelves,  and  six  sixes,  fousht 
lor  his  line  of  battle  extended  from  the  like  a  desperado.  Seeing  the  dreamul 
Island  to  the  shore.  He  had  not  waited  odds  against  him,  and  maddened  at  the 
long  in  this  position  before  the  British  thought  of  defeat,  he  seemed  to  scofif  at 
fleet  hove  in  sight,  sailing  down  before  death.  Cheering  on  his  men  by  his  thril- 
tbe  wind.  As  it  rounded  the  southern  ling  words,  and  still  more  by  his  fierce 
point  of  the  island  Arnold's  boats  were  courage,  he  maintained  the  fight  hour  after 
discovered,  when  hauling  close  to  the  wind,  hour,  with  a  tenacity  that  nothing  seemed 
it  bore  up  and  hemmed  him  completely  in.  able  to  shake.  With  his  vessel  riddled 
The  fleet  consisted  of  one  ship,  two  schoon-  through  and  through,  and  filled  with  the 
ert,  two  gondolas,  twenty  gun-boats,  four  dead,  he  still  maintained  his g^round.  Hav- 
long-boats,  and  forty-four  smaller  boats,  ing  no  good  engineers,  he  pointed  his  own 
containing  in  all  seven  hundred  chosen  guns,  and  multiplied  himself  with  the  dan- 
seamen,  and  carrying  ninety- three  guns,  ^ers  that  encompassed  him.  Now  caat- 
•ome  of  them  of  heavy  calibre.  Over  sev-  ing  his  stern  eye  along  his  line  of  shattered 
anty  vessels  and  boats  in  all,  gathered  like  boats,  and  now  along  his  heated  cannon,  to 
birds  of  prey  around  the  mouth  of  this  make  the  shots  tell — blackened  with  powder 
channel.  Arnold  saw  at  a  glance  that  and  smoke,  he  bore  up  for  five  mortal  hours 
nothing  but  determined  bravery  could  over,  in  the  driving  tempest.  The  water  was 
come  this  immense  superiority  of  force ;  in-  churned  into  foam  around  him  by  the  rain- 
deed  it  seemed  that  nothing  but  a  miracle  ing  balls— his  mainmast  had  been  struck 
could  save  him.  twice,  his  rigging  was  cut  into  fragments — 

It  was  the  eleventh  of  October,  one  of  he  had  received  seven  shots  between  toind 
those  sweet  autumnal  days,  when  the  gen-  and  water,  and  been  hulled  twelve  times; 
tie  wind  creeps  over  the  water,  just  stirring  yet  still  he  refused  to  stir,  and  seemed 
it  into  dimples.  Arnold  determined  to  resolved  to  sink  at  his  anchors.  A  more 
take  advantage  of  the  wind,  and  attack  gallant  crew  never  rallied  around  a  brave 
some  of  the  foremost  boats,  before  the  larger  commander ;  and  though  thinned  and  wast- 
Tessels  could  beat  up  to  their  aid.  Order-  ed,  stood  ready  to  ^o  down  at  their  post 
ing  the  schooner  Royal  Savage  and  three  *' But  night  coming  on,  the  British  with- 
gflJleys  to  get  under  way,  he  advanced  and  drew  their  forces,  and  after  dark  stretched 
opened  his  fire,  but  was  gradually  forced  their  vessels  in  one  line  from  the  island  to 
beck  bjr  the  superior  strength  of  the  enemy,  the  shore,  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  the 
and  returned  to  the  line.  In  this  manoeuvre  Americans,  whom  they  now  considered 
the  Royal  Savage  went  ashore  and  was  completely  in  their  power.  Arnold,  how- 
abandoned.  At  noon,  the  British  having  ever,  had  no  thought  of  surrendering,  and 
brought  one  schooner  and  all  their  gun-  after  a  short  consultation  with  his  officers, 
boats  within  musket  shot  of  the  Americans,  resolved  to  pass  through  the  enemy's  fleet 
the  battle  became  general.  Arnold,  in  the  and  sail  for  Crown  Point.  So  after  dark 
Congress  galley,  anchored  himself  in  the  he  got  his  crippled  vessels,  that  is,  all  that 
hottest  part  of  the  fire,  and  never  left  his  were  left,  one  schooner  and  one  gondola 
position.  A  large  body  of  Indians  on  shore,  being  wrecked,  and  set  sail.  The  wind 
kept  up  a  constant  blaze  with  their  rifles,  had  luckily  changed,  and  each  vessel,  with 
while  oetween  the  island  and  main-land  a  single  light  in  the  stern  to  guide  the  one 
were  two  parallel  lines  of  fire.  The  peace-  that  followed,  passed  in  silent  succession 
ful  lake  trembled  like  a  frightened  thing  to  through  the  British  line  without  being 
the  tremendous  explosions,  as  nearly  a  discovered.  It  was  skillfully,  bravely  done, 
hundred  and  sixty  cannon  thundered  at  and  the  released  little  fleet  bore  steadily 
once  over  the  water.  The  deafening  roar  away  up  the  lake  till  it  reached  Schuyler's 
was  heard  even  at  Ticonderoga,  filling  the  Island,  where  it  was  compelled  to  lay  at 
hearts  of  the  garrison  with  anxious  fore-  anchor  half  a  day  in  order  to  stop  leaks  and 
bodings.  repair  damages.     Two  of  the  gondolas  be- 

••  The  light  clouds  trooping  over  the  sky  ing  found  too  much  crippled  to  proceed, 
— the  quiet  nook  in  which  the  fleet  lay  were  here  sunk.  In  the  afternoon  they 
at  anchor — the  embosoming  forest — the  agiiin  weighed  anchor,  but  the  wind  had 
crowds  of  shouting,  swarthy  savages  on  the  now  changed  to  the  south,  and  they  could 
shore,  all  added  strange  interest  to  the  make  but  little  headway.  The  next  morn- 
scene,  and  that  October  sun,  as  it  rolled  ing  a  dense  fog  lay  on  the  lake,  blotting 
towards  the  western  hills,  looked  down  on  even  the  shores  from  view,  but  as  the  sun 
as  brave  a  battle  as  ever  was  foui^ht.  The  rose,  it  lifted  and  rolled  gently  away  before 
smoke,  lifted  up  by  the  north  wind,  rolled  the  morning  breeze,  revealing  the  whole 
sluggishly  up  the  lake,  leaving  open  and  British  fleet  within  a  few  miles  of  them, 
unobscured  the  contending  fleets,  as  they  In  a  few  moments  a  cloud  of  canvas  was 
thus  lay  and  vomited  forth  fire  on  each  moving  slowly  down  upon  them,  presenting 
other.  The  Congress  and  Washington  gal-  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the  rising  sun. 
leys  received  the  weight  of  the  shock.  Arnold'sgalley  together  with  the  Washing- 
Arnold,  in  the  former,  with  two  eighteen  ton  and  four  gondolas,  were  so  disabled 
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that  they  h«d  fallen  astern  during  the  night,  the  fierce  flames  as  they  gained  on  the  ves- 

while  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  now  barely  dis-  sel,  until  they  had  advanced  too  far  be  to  ex- 

cernible  in  the  distance,  was  crowding  all  tinguished,  and  then  sprung  into  the  water 

sail  for  Crown  Point.    On  these  disabled  and  joined  his  men  on  shore.    There  never 

vessels  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  now  was  a  more  gallant  achievement  performed 

advanced.      At  the    first   broadside,  the  than  this,  or  a  nobler  exhibition  of  cour- 

Washington  shamefully  struck,  and  Arnold  age  and  daring." 

in  his  riddled  galley,  with  only  four  gon-  *t  .  ..i  .  ».  „  .,  r,  .n-  . 
dolas,  was  left  to  meet  the  shock  alone.  Notwithstanding  dl  these  bnUiajt 
To  fight  seemed  utterly  useless,  nay,  mad-  achievements  of  Arnold,  with  which  the 
ness  Itself,  but  he  had  never  yet  learned  country  rung,  Congress,  creatiilg  five 
the  word  surrender,  and  so  gathered  his  new  major-generals,  left  him  out;  and  all 
few  boats  around  him  and  opened  the  bat-  those  appointed  were  his  juniors  in  rank ! 
tie.  A  ship  of  eighteen  guns,  two  schoon-  Arnold  was  justly  indimant  and  ready  to 
ers,  one  of  fourteen  and  another  of  twelve,  throw  up  his  commission,  but  Washing- 
making  in  all  forty.four  guns,  poured  at  ton  wrote  him,  "begging  him  to  do  no- 
once  their  concentrated  and  destructive  fire  t^jng  1,^8^^  assuring  him  it  was  a  mistake 
upon  his  single  vessel.    Shattered  so  dread-  and  should  be  rectified."    Arnold  mag- 

^IVjd^^^^suTa  !:^lT.T'^:Xt  nanimousWi^ 

poor  galley  seemed  hardly  worth  a  hope.  ^»nk,  Washington  himself  would  have 

But  its  brave  commander  cast  a  look  of  °o^e  instantly  ;    and  while  waiting  fo^ 

stern  defiance  on  his  foe  as  the  first  broad-  justice,  attacked,  with  five  hundred  mili- 

side  thundered  over  the  water,  then  point-  tia,  two  thousand  British  regilars  who 

inghis  own  guns,  closed  fiercely  in  with  had  just  burned  Danbury.   Two  horses 

him.    Nothing  could  exceed  the  excite-  were  shot  under  him,  ana  for  three  days 

ment  of  the  conflict  at  this  moment.    That  he  assailed  them  at  every  turn,  till  they 

single  galley,  too  crippled  to  fly  and  too  fled  on  board  their  ships.    Forced,  by  this 

proud  to  surrender,  enveloped  by  her  foes,  gallant  behavior,  Congress   made    him 

keepingherflagflying  amid  the  smoke  and  Siajor-general,  but  witWld   his    rank, 

carnage,  was  one  of  the  sublimcst  sights  the  cjx-n  u- *u^               •          r  xxr    u-   ^ 

eye  eve;  rested  upon.    Beneath  those  heavy  ^^^^  ^J  the  persuasions  of  Washington, 

and  concentrated  broadsides  she  trembled  ^  po^poned  his  resignaUon  and  joined 

from  stem  to  stern,  and  reeled  and  rocked  "®'*-  ochuyler.    While  there  he  learned 

on  the  water ;  but  when  the  smoke  lifted,  that  "  Congress  had  voted  on  tiie  qnes- 

there  still  floated  the  flag,  and  beneath  its  tion  of   his  rank,  and  decided  against 

folds  stood  Arnold,  the  impersonation  of  him."    The  fact  is,  that  Arnold  had  some 

calm    courage  and  heroic    daring.      The  bitter  enemies  in  Congress,  who  misrep- 

planks  were' splitting  about  him,  and  the  resented  things  and  carried  votes  against 

splinters  of  the    shivered  timbers  flying  him.     That  Congress,  as  a  body,  Uiough 

through  the  air  on  every  side,  yet  he  still  often  wavering  and  inefficient,  was  cer- 

hlTurTstuSed'fn'his?^^^^  tainly  not  disposed  to  act  unjustly.    Stiing 

until  at  lengt¥other  boats  of  the  enemy  ar-  ^  ^'^  H^'^^'  l^^^^^  w^«  y^  Persuaded 

rived,  and  advanced  to  the  attack.    With  ^^  remain,  Schuyler  urging  the  need  his 

seven  vessels  around  him,  hemming  him  country  had  of  him,  when  the  strong  ar^ 

in  and  pouring  in  broadside  after  broadside,  my  of  Burgoyne  was  sweeping  down  np- 

he  still  disdained  to  surrender.     In  the  on  them  from  the  North.     He  consented 

very  centre  of  this  fleet,  covering  him  with  to  stay  and  help  him  face  the  immediate 

a  cloud  of  canvas,  and  drawing  their  cir-  danger;  and,  on  the   19tJi  of  September, 

cle  of  fire  nearer  and  nearer  every  moment,  fought  skillfully,  witli  his  division  alone, 

he  stood  like  a  tiger  at  bay.    For  four  ter-  tlie  first  sanguinary  engagement  with  a 

r^e  hours  he  had  continued  this  unequal  ^^  ^f  Burgoyne's  army?    Gen.  Gates, 

Sr  v^^d 'mr  i^e^viflbl^  Z't''  rt  -  envious, ^oiipousanLm^^^^ 

scorning  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ene-  f.^^^  ^g^^  ^  ^''^^^  h^"?  .^^»^^^  ^^^^^  !"J^ 

my.  he  put  forth  one  of  those  great  and  tice  and  meanness,  making  no  mention  of 

desperate  efforts  for  which  he  was  remark-  '"m  m  his  official  report,  and  finally  tak- 

able,  and  breaking  fiercely  through  the  ing  away  his  division  and  giving  it  to 

ships,  run  his  galley  and  four  gondolas  another,  "  so  that  when  the  second  battle, 

ashore  in  a  small  creek  and  set  fire  to  them,  of  the  7th  of  October,  was  fought,  he, 

He  then  ordered  the  marines  to  leap  ov<»r-  tlic  best,  bravest,  and   most  successful 

board,  musket  in  hand,  and  wade  to  the  general  in  the  army,  was  without  a  com- 

beach,  and  there  fire  on  the  small  boats  if  mand." 
they  ventured  to  approach.     For  himself 

he  remained  all  alone  aboard  his  burning  "He  was  in  the  camp  when  the  can 

galley,  with  his  flags  flying  over  his  head,  nonading  of  the  7th  of  October  commenced 

Enveloped  in  smoke,  he  stood  and  watched  and  listened,  one  may  guess  with  what 
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fwlingi,  to  the  ronr  of  battle,  which  was  thought  him  intoxicated,  so  furious  and 

«Ter  music  to  his  stormy  nature.    As  the  vehement  were    his  movements,   and  so 

thunder  of  artillery  shook  the  ground  on  thrilling  his   shout,    as  with  his   sword 

which  he  stood,  followed  by  the  sharp  rat*  sweeping  in  fiery  circles  about  his  head  he 

tU  of  musketry,  his  impatience  and  excite-  summoned    his  followers  to   the  charge. 

ment  could  be  no  longer  restrained.    He  Once,  wishing  to  go  from  one  extremity  of 

walked  about  in  the  greatest  agitation —  the  line  to  the  other,  instead  of  passing  be- 

now  pausing  to  listen  to  the  din  of  war,  hind  his  troops,  he  wheeled  in  front  and 

and  now  watching  the  fiercely  ascending  galloped  the  whole  distance  through  the 

Tolumes  of  smoke  that  told  where  the  fight  crops-fire  of  the  combatants,  while  a  long 

was  raging.      Ah !    who   can   tell    what  huzza  followed  him.    Holding  the  highest 

gloomy  thoughts   and  fierce    purposes  of  rank  on  the  field,  his  orders  were  obeyed— 

revenge  were  then  and  there  born  in  his  except  when  too  desperate  for  the  bravest 

maddened  soul — it  is  terrible  to  drive  the  to  fulfil — and  receiving  no  orders  himself, 

brave  to  despair.     The  hero  of  Quebec,  he  conducted  the  whole  battle.  His  frenzied 

Champlain,  and  Ridgefield,  to  whom  the  manner,  exciting  appeals,  and  fearful  dar- 

headlong  charge  and  perilous  march  were  ing,  infused  new  spirit  into  the  troops,  and 

a  delight,  who  panted  like  a  war-horse  for  they  charged  after  nim,  shouting  like  mad- 

the  conflict,  was  here  doomed  by  an  inefii-  men.     So  perfectly  beside  himself  was  he 

cient  commander  to  remain  inactive.     His  with  excitement,  that  he  dashed  up  to  an 

brave  followers  were    rushing   on  death  officer  who  did  not  lead  on  his  men  as  he 

without  him,   and   sudden   resolves    and  wished,  and  opened   his  head  with    his 

overwhelming  emotions  kept  up  such  a  sword.     He  was  everywhere  present,  and 

tnmult  in  his  bosom,  that  his  excitement  pushed  the  first  line  of  the  enemy  so  vigor- 

•t  length  amounted  almost  to  madness.  ously  that  it  at  length  gave  way.  Burgoyne 

moving  up  his  right  wing    lo  cover  its 

TMEs  TO  THE  BATTLE-FIELD.  retreat,   he  hurled  three  regiments  with 

"Unable  longer  to  restrain  his  impulses,  such  terrible  impetuosity  upon  it,  that  it 

he  called  like  the  helpless  Augereau  for  also  broke  and   fled.     While  the  British 

hia  horse.    Vaultingto  the  saddle,  he  rode  officers  were  making  desperate  efforts  in 

for  a  while  around  the  camp  in  a  tempest  other  parts  of  the  field  to  stay  the  reversed 

of  panion.     At  length  a  heavy  explosion  tide  of  battle,  he  pressed  on  after  Burgoyne 

of  artillery,  making  the  earth  tremble  be-  — storming  over  the  batteries,  and  clearing 

Death  him,  burst  on  his  ear.    He  paused  a  every  obstacle,  till  at  length  he  forced  him 

moment  and  leaned  over  his  saddle-bow,  and  the  whole  army  back  into  their  camp. 

then  plung^ing  his  rowels  up  to  the  gaffs  in  Not   satisfied  with  this    he   prepared  to 

his    horse,  launched  like  a  thunderbolt  storm  the  camp  also.    But  once  behind 

away.    He  was  mounted  on  a  beautiful  their  intrenchments,  the   British  rallied 

dark  Spanish  mare,  named  Warren  after  and  fought  with  the  fury  of  men  struggling 

tfao  hero  of  Bunker  Hill,  worthy  such  a  for  life.    The  grape  shot  and  balls  swept 

rider,  and  which  bore  him  like  the  wind  every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  it  rained  an 

into  the  battle.  iron  tempest  on  the  American  ranks,  but 

"  It  was  told  to  Gates  that  Arnold  had  gone  nothing  could  resist  their  fiery  valor.     On, 

to  the  field,  and  he  immediately  sent  Col.  on  they  swept  in  the  track  of  their  leader, 

Armatrong  after  him.    But  Arnold  expect-  carrying   everything   before  them.      The 

ing  this,  and  determined  not  to  bo  called  sun  had  now  sunk  in  the  west,  and  night 

back  as  he  had  been  before,  spurred  furi-  was  drawing  its  mantle  over  the  scene, 

ously  amid  the  ranks,  and  as  the  former  Arnold,  enraged  at  the  obstinacy  of  the 

approached  him  galloped  into  the  volleys,  enemy,  and  resolved  to  make  one  more 

and  thus  the  chase  was  kept  up  for  half  desperate  effort  lor  a   complete  victory, 

an  hour,  until  at  length  Armstrong  gave  rallied  a  few  of  his  bravest  troops  about 

it  ap,  and  the  fierce  chieftain  had  it  all  his  him,  and  rousing  them  by  his  entnusiastic 

own  way.    Goaded  by  rage  and  disappoint-  appeals,  led  them  to  a  last  charge  on  the 

ment  almost  into    insanity,  he  evidently  camp  itself.      *'  You,*'  said  he    to    one, 

was  resolved  to  throw  away  his  life,  and  "  was  with  me  at  Quebec,  you  in  the  wil- 

end  at  once  his  troubles  and  his  career,  dcrness,  and  you  on  Champlain — Follow 

Where  the  shot  fell  thickest,   there  that  me!"     His  sword  was  seen  glancing  like  a 

black  steed  was  seen  plunging  through  the  beam  of  light  along  their  serried  array — the 

•moke,  and  where  death  reaped  down  the  next  moment  he  galloped  in   front,  and 

brave  fastest,  there  his   shout  was  heard  riding  right  gallantly  at  their  head  through 

ringing  over  the  din  and  tumult.     He  was  the  devouring  fire,broke  with  a  clatter  and 

DO  longer  the  cool  and  skillful  officer,  but  a  crash    into    the  very  sally  port    of  the 

the  headlong  warrior  reckless  of  life.     His  enemy,  where  horse  and  rider  sunk  together 

•plendid  horse  was  flecked  with  foam,  and  to  the  earth — the  good  steed  dead,  and 

itaeemed  impossible  that  his  rider  could  Arnold  beneath  him,  with  his  leg  shattered 

long  survive  amid  the  fire  through  which  to  pieces,  the  same  leg  that  was  broken  at 

ho  to  wildly  galloped.   Some  of  the  officers  the  storming  of  Quebec. 
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«  Thii  ended  the  fight,  and  the  woonded  ground  againit  an  orerwhelming  force,  and 
hero  was  borne  pale  and  bleeding  from  the  when  compelled  to  retreat,  do  it  with  con- 
field  of  his  fame  only  to  awaken  to  cha^in  sammate  address.  One  great  cause  of  his 
and  disappointment.  There  is  hue  little  success  was  his  celerity  of  movement.  His 
doubt  that  when  he  violated  his  orders  and  mind  worked  with  singular  rapidity,  and 
galloped  to  the  field,  he  had  made  up  his  what  he  resolved  to  do  he  urged  on  with  all 
mind  to  bury  his  sorrows  and  disappoint-  the  power  of  which  he  was  possessed.  His 
ments  in  a  bloody  grave.  Would  that  he  blow  was  no  sooner  planned  than  it  fell, 
had  succeeded,  and  saved  himself  from  the  and  in  the  heatiof  a  close  fight,  he  was 
curse  of  his  countrymen  and  the  scorn  of  prompt  and  deadly  as  a  bolt  from  heaven, 
the  world."  *  Shattering  that  he  might  reach,  and  shat- 

A  ^^1 J  »,.»»•  «v>»»^f.^:..r^*A.»^r.»,  tcring  what   he  reached,'  he  vras  one  of 

Arnold  never  fought  aeain  for  freedom,  those  few  fearful  men  in  the  world  that 

Congress,  at  last,  after  all  these  victones,  ^^^  ^^  tremble  at  ourselves.    His  power 

gave  him  his  rank ;  but  he  had  become,  over  his  troops,  and  even  over  miUtia,  was 

at  Philadelphia,  involved  deemv  in  debt,  so  great,  that  they  became  veterans  at  once 

and  in  dimculties  with  the  Council ;  a  under  his  eye,  and  closed  like  walls  of  iron 

court-martial  declared  him,  with  justice  around  him.    A  braver  man  never  led  an 

DO  doubt,  to  have  acted  ^  imprudently  army.    He  not  only  seemed  unconscious  of 

and  unwisely  ;*'  and,  like  Coriolanus,  he  <ear,  but  loved  the  excitement  of  danger, 

remembered  his  services  and  his  wrongs,  and  was  never  more  at  home  than  when  in 

At  one  time  he  thought  of  quitting  5ie  ^^e  smoke  of  the  conflict.    Place  a  column 

army  and,  like  a  Roman  General,  esUb-  °(  ^^«^^y  thousand  veteran  troops  under 

lish&g  a  Settlement  in  the  wilderness  of  ^^^*^^f  '^^llT'^^^l^lxT^ 

„,    ^o     XT       XT    1       "au  u*      ij    ix:  carry  it  fart  tier,  or  nurl  it  witn  greater 

Western  New  York,  widi  his  old  officers  ^'^^  ^^^  t^,;or  on  an  enemy  tffan  he. 

and  soldiers  ;  would  he  had  so  ended  his  Caught  by  no  surprise— patient  and  steady 

career.     Pressed  by  immediate  difficul-  under  trials,  energetic  and  determined  amid 

ties,  and  actuated  by  revenge,  he  obtain-  obstacles,  equal  to  any  emergency,  and 

ed  the  key  of  the  Hudson  river,  then  daring  even  to  rashness — he  was  a  terribl* 

gave  it  up  to  the  enemy  and  blackened  his  man  on  the  battle-field.    But  his  pride  and 

name  forever.    Mr.  Headley,  we  think,  passions  were  too  strong  for  bis  principles, 

has  drawn  his    character    with  much  ^^^   be  fell  like   Lucifer  from   heaven, 

justice.  Placing  his  personal  feelings  above,  eveiy- 

"^      „  *                     /.ji    •'.  J                   ji  thing  else,  he  sacrificed  even  his  country 

"Hewasamanofdecidedgenius--^ud-  ^  ^^^^    Revenge  woi  atrmger   than 

den  and  daring  in  his  plans,  and  brilliant  patriotism  ** 

in  their  execution.    As  an  officer  he  pos-  «  Arnold's  treason  has  sunk  in  oblivion 

sesscd  great  merit,  and  Washington  knew  ^n  ^lia  noble  deeds-covered  his  career 

^i'.  ?^^  A®.**^®  constantly   interposed  the  ^j^jj  infamy,  and  fixed  a  deep  and  damning 

shield  of  his  person  between  him  and  his  ^urse  on  his  name.    Men  turn  abhorrent 

enemies.   Like  Bonaparte  he  wanted /iou?tfr  f^om  his  grave— friends  and  foes  speak  ot 

and  5Afi// at  the  head  of  his  armies     Impel-  ^im  alike  with  scorn,  and  children  learn 

led  by  broader  and  nobler  views  than  Con-  ^^  shudder  at  the  name  of  Benedict  Arnold. 

^^.\  "^^A  §°^"9®^  ^y^  J"!^^''  Tr^*  ^!  This  is  all  right  and  just,  but   there   is 

would,  if  left  to  himself,  have  bound  Arnold  another  lesson  beside  the  guilt  of  treason 

to  the  cause  of  freedom  with  cords  of  iron.  ^^  ^e  learned  from  his  history— that  it  is 

He  would  not  have  visited  too  severely  on  ^^  ^^  dangerous  than  criminal  to  let  par- 

him  his  extravagances,  or  held  him  too  j        j^jt  ^r  personal  friendship   promote 

closely  accountable  for  the  use  of  his  power,  ^^e  less  deserving  over  their  superiors  in 

Knowing  him  to  be  impetuous  and  head-  ^^^^      ^he  enemies  of  Arnold  have  a 

long,  nay,  arrogant  and  overbearing,  and  y^         account  to  render  for  their  injustice, 

often  unscrupulous,  he  would  have  curbed  ^^^  „„,  Congress  would  do  weU  to  take 

him  by  remonstrance  rather  than  by  dis-  warning  from  their  example." 

grace,  and  directed  all  those  vast  energies  *^ 

so  eager  for  action  on  the  foes  of  his  country.  As  we  have  touched  above  upon  the 

**  But  with  all   Arnold's    impetuosity,  battle-ground  of  Saratoga,  we  will  add 

he  was  prudent  and  skilful.    He  laid  his  here  a  full  description  of  that  most  com« 

plans  with  judgment,  then  pressed  them  piete  and   important,  perhaps,  of  all  the 

with  a  vigor  and  energy  that  astonished  battles  of  the  Revolution.     The  descrip- 

every  one.    He  could  be  safely  trusted  with  tj^n  occurs  in  the  sketch  of  Gen.  Gates  : 


extricated  himself  from  difficulties  with  counter.  An  oblong  clearing,  about  sixty 
wonderful  skill.  He  would  struggle  with  jods  in  extent,  and  entirely  surrounded  with 
the  most  stubborn  obstinacy  to  maintain  his    woods,  separated  them,  as  they  stood  out  of 
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imraket-flhot  of  each  other,  like  the  opposite  seizing  the  drag-ropes,  attempted  to  carry  it 

■ides   of  a  parallelogram.     This   clearing  away,  out  the  pieces  were  too  heavy,  and  the 

■loped  down  From  the  northern  side  towards  wood  too  dense.   They  cannot  turn  them  on 

the  flouthem,  on  which  the  Americans  were  the  enemy,  for  the  artillerists  have  carried 

posted.  ,  A  deep  wood  sheltered  them,  while  off  the  matches.     One  onlv  is  seized,  and 

the  British  were  drawn  up  in  an  open  pine  Colonel  Cilley  has  mounted  it,  and  witn  his 

forest    The  scene  now  became  one  of  tnril-  sword  administered  the  oath  of  allegiance, 

ling  interest.    As  the  Americans  looked  out  and  thus  in  triumph  is  borne  over  the  field. 

firom  their  leafy  covering,  they  saw  amid  "  The  British,  rallying  in  the  woods,  made 

the  dark  pine  trees  on  the  farther  side,  long  a  desperate  charge  to  recover  their  guns,  and 

rows  of  orass  cannon  shining  through  the  finally  drove  the  brave  militia-men  back, 

green  foliage,  and  beside  them  the  gimners,  down  the  slope  to  their  covert.    But  here 

with  lighted  matches,  while  still  farther  on  again  they  were  met  by  those  destructive 

S learned  the  solid  lines  of  steel  bayonets,  volleys — whole  companies  sunk  at  once  on 
fooffht  broke  the  silence  that  wrapped  the  the  field,  and  the  solid  formation  which  is 
heights,  save  the  hurried  orders,  as  regiment  necessarj'  to  give  terror  to  the  shock  of  the 
after  regiment  wheeled  into  its  place  ;  while  bayonet,  was  utterly  broken.  Falling  back, 
the  snn  shone  sweetly  down  on  the  springing  they  attempted  to  re-form  in  the  clearing,  but 
grass,  gently  waving  in  the  mild  September  the  Americans  were  upon  them  with  such 
breexe.  Thus  slept  that  quiet  clearing  on  the  fury,  that  they  broke,  and  fled  to  the  protec- 
top  of  the  hills,  with  the  long  shadows  of  the  tion  of  their  guns.  But  up  to  the  very  muz- 
trees  stretching  across  its  bosom — and  all  zles  the  maddened  patriots  rush,  and  bayonet 
■roond  it  lay  that  slumbering  volcano,  soon  the  gunners  at  their  pieces,  and  hurl  the 
to  move  into  its  midst,  and  make  it  tremble  whole  British  line^  back  into  the  woods. 
■■  if  in  the  grasp  of  an  earthquake.  The  Here  Bunroyne  again  rallied  his  men,  and 
Americans  could  near  distinctly  the  orders  with  levelled  bayonets  thev  advanced  to  the 
given  in  the  English  army,  and  waited,  with  shock.  Forced  slowly  back,  the  Americans 
beating  hearts,  the  shock  that  was  preparing  again  retreaL  while  those  cannon  pour  a  per- 
for  them.  At  length  the  word  '*  nre"  rang  feet  storm  ofround  and  grape-shot  into  tneir 
through  the  woods — the  lighted  matches  de-  ranks,  and  all  over  the  field  are  seen  wound- 
Bcenoed  like  a  flash  on  the  guns,  and  the  ed  men  crawling  away  to  the  wood.  But 
next  moment  the  balls  came  crashing  through  rallying  behind  their  covert,  they  present  the 
the  trees,  followed  by  an  explosion  that  same  wall  of  fire  on  which  the  bravest  gren- 
■hook  the  hills,  and  the  battle  commenced,  adiers  dash  in  vain. 

The  Americans  stood  firm  before  that  iron  "  Thus  the  battle  swayed  to  and  fro  across 
■torm.  watching  the  shattered  boughs  that  this  clearing  for  three  fearful  hours.  It  was 
were  hurled  about  their  heads,  but  not  a  shot  one  continued  thunder-clap  and  drivinjg^  mass 
retried.  Finding  that  the  cannonade  pro-  of  flame  over  its  bosom,  while  the  cries  and 
duced  no  impression,  the  English  command-  shouts  of  maddened  men  added  still  greater 
er  ordered  the  woods  to  be  cleared  with  the  terror  to  the  scene.  Now  closing  in  with  the 
bayonet.  bayonet,  now  retiring  before  the  destructive 
"In  perfect  order  and  close  array  that  discharges  of  grape-slioi,  and  now  sweeping 
yetenrn  infantry  emerged  from  the  pine  trees  with  loud  huzzas  over  the  captured  guns, 
into  the  clearing,  reddening  the  whole  extent  they  fought  with  an  energy  and  desperation 
with  their  scarlet  uniforms.  In  double-quick  that  perfectly  astonished  their  adversaries. 
time,  with  their  standards  streaming  in  the  The  oldest  officers  declared  they  had  never 
wind,  and  the  drums  beating  their  wildest  witnessed  such  destructive  work  with  small- 
noteSy  they  swept  over  the  open  ground,  and  arms,  or  such  terrible  firing  from  infantry. 
steadily  moved  up  to  the  farther  margin.  Before  their  onset,  the  firmest  troops  went 
AU  there  was  still  and  motionless,  though  down,  and  again  and  a^ain  did  they  charge 
thousands  of  flashing  eyes  were  on  the  ad-  those  strong  batteries  nomc,  and  wrench 
vancing  battalions,  and  thousands  of  sinewv  them  from  the  grasp  of  the  enemv.  Out  of 
hands  were  clutching  convulsively  thefr  forty-eieht  iiifu  who  commanded  one  bat- 
trasty  muskets.  At  length  those  steady  tery,  thirty-six  were  killed — the  dead  lay  in 
troops  approached  the  American  lines;  when  heaps  amid  the  wheels  of  the  carriages, 
suddenly  halting,  they  poured  in  one  deep  while  the  blood  stood  in  |K)o1s  over  the  clear- 
volley — the  next  moment  their  levelled  bay-  ing.  In  the  midst  of  this  carnage  the  sun 
cmets  gleamed  through  the  smoke,  and,  with  went  down — his  farewell  beams  just  gleamed 
deafening  shouts,  they  rushed  to  the  charge,  a  nionient  through  the  sulphurous  cloud  that 
A  single  order  echoed  along  the  concealed  curtained  in  the  field,  and  then  twilight 
ranks,  and  in  an  instant  that  silent  wood  was  slowlv  settled  over  the  landscape.  Through 
amassof  flame  rolling  on  the  foe.  The  firm-  the  deepening  gloom,  bright  fla.<thes  were 
set  ranks  staggered  oack  before  it,  like  a  seen  as  the  dark  columns  still  rushed  to  the 
strong  ship  smitten  by  a  wave,  then  with  a  encounter;  but  at  length  deep  night  came  on, 
noble  eflbrt  closed  up  the  huge  gaps  in  their  and  the  battle  ceased.  Here  and  there  de- 
line,  and  again  rushed  shouting  to  the  charge,  tached  parties  still  maintained  the  fight, 
But  that  same  astonishing  fire  mowed  them  lighting  up  the  forest  with  their  vollifs,  out 
down,  till  torn  and  rent  into  fragments,  they  the  sreat  struggle  was  over,  and  night  and 
turned  and  fled.  Then  like  a  tiger  sprinsiing  death  remained  sole  masters  of  the  field.  On 
from  his  covert,  the  Americans  letti)ed  from  that  single  clearing  were  piled  nearly  a  thou- 
their  concealment,  and  poured  in  one  wild  sand  men,  covering  it  with  a  perfect  carpet 
torrent  ujwn  them.  Over  their  dead  and  dy-  of  corpses,  and  all  around  was  scattered  the 
ing  enemies,  across  the  clearing,  up  to  the  wreck  of  the  fight.  Here  lay  a  trampled 
very  British  lines,  and  over  the  guns,  thev  plume,  there  a  neglected  sword,  further  on  a 
go  m  one  black  resistless  wave.  The  artil-  rent  banner,  while  the  blue  frocks  of  the 
leiy  was  captured,  and  the  exulting  victors  American  militia-men  and  the  scarlet  oni- 
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forms  of  the  British  soldiers  were  mingled  storm.    But  met  by  those  resistless  grena- 

together  in  inextricable  confusion.     Arms  diers,  they  were  rolled  sterolv  back  to  their 

raised  an  hour  before  in  hate  and  rage,  now  position.    Again  they  ralliea  and  charged 

lay  across  each  other  in  the  repose  of  aeath,  with  such  impetuosity,  that  everything  went 

and  over  the  still  scowling  brow  the  dews  of  down  in  their  passage :  but  that  same  steady 

night  slowly  gathered."       *       •       #       »  valor  reclaimed  the  victory,  and  hurled  them 

"During  the  interval  between  the  19th  of  back  to  their  first  position.^  On  one  gun 
September  and  the  7th  of  October,  constant  they  rushed  five  successive  times,  and  cap- 
skirmishes  took  place  between  detached  par-  tured  it  in  each  onset,  and  as  often  were 
ties,  resulting  from  the  efforts  of  the  Ameri-  forced  to  relinguish  their  prize,  until  at 
cans  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  foraging,  length  they  earned  it  off  in  triumph.  Major 
Bareoyne,  though  taught  a  sad  lesson,  by  Ackland,  who  commanded  the  grenadiers, 
the  battle  that  had  been  fought,  of  American  held  them  to  the  shock  with  a  firmness  that 
valor  and  steadiness,  still  chmg  to  his  first  baified  every  efibrt.  Gallopinj^  fiercely  amid 
dream,  and  looked  long  and  wistfully  for  aid  the  disordered  ranks,  he  ndlied  them  again 
from  New  York,  and  refused  to  retreat.  At  and  again  by  his  voice  and  ezcample,  until  at 
length,  his  provisions  becoming  nearly  ex-  last  he  himself  was  struck  to  the  ground  by 
hausted,  he  resolved  to  make  another  despe-  a  ball,  when  they  broke  and  fled.  Moigan, 
rate  effort  to  cut  his  way  through  the  Ameri-  in  the  mean  time,  with  his  deadly  riflemen 
can  lines,  and  push  on  to  Albany.  had  poured  down  with  resistless  strength  on 

the  left  wing,  carrying  everything  before 

SECOND  BATTLE  OF  BEHis's  HEIGHTS*  him.    Rallying  bravcly  behind  a  fence,  the 

shattered  troops  attempted  to  stay  his  pro- 

"  To  understand  the  general  plan  of  the  gress ;  but  reinforcements  coming  up  under 

battle-field,   imagine   the   American   camp  Dearborn,  and  rushing  with  shouts  and  such 

pitched  on  a  branch  of  the  Hudson,  and  ex-  headlong  fury  to  the  attack,  they  again  broke 

tending  back  about  half  a  mile  from  the  andfled. 

shore.  Almost  directlsr  in  front,  and  within  The  whole  English  line  now  began  to 
cannon-shot,  is  the  British  camp,  similarly  shake,  and  Burgoyne  wjis  just  forming  a 
situated.  A  little  to  the  north  and  west  of  second  line  with  his  right  wing,  when  Ar- 
the  British  encampment,  was  a  large  redoubt  nqld,  maddened  with  excitementl  and  Aung 
occupied  by  the  Hessians,  and  the  one  which  with  rage,  burst  in  a  headlong  gallop  on  the 
Arnold  entered.  Between  the  two  armies  field,  and  plun^d  into  the  thickest  of  the 
were  two  creeks  running  nearly  parallel  to  fight.  His  practised  eye  soon  saw  that  Gen- 
each  other,  along  which  the  American  pick-  eral  Frazer  was  the  chief  support  of  that 
ets  were  stationed.  These  presented  serious  tumultuous  battle,  as  on  his  splendid  gray 
obstacles  to  the  advance  of  an  army,  while  horse  he  moved  amid  the  chaos,  bringing 
towards  their  sources,  and  to  the  left  of  order  out  of  confusion,  and  courage  out  of 
Gates,  the  approach  was  easier.  It  was  on  despondency,  wherever  he  passed.  Dashing 
this  account  Burgoyne  resolved  to  make  his  up  to  Morgan,  he  told  him  not  to  let  him  see 
attack  in  that  direction.  Accordingly,  on  that  officer  long  in  the  saddle.  The  latter, 
the  7th  of  October,  moving  his  troops  in  selecting  a  few  of  his  best  marksmen^  said, 
three  columns,  he  advanced  to  the  American  pointing  to  Frazer,  **  That  gallant  officer  is 
left,  and  taking  up  his  position  in  an  open  General  Frazer :  I  admire  him,  but  it  is  ne- 
wheat  field,  displayed  his  line.  The  fierce  cessarv  he  should  die.  Do  your  duty."  The 
and  rapid  roll  of  drums  in  the  American  ad-  first  snot  cut  the  crupper  of  his  horse,  the 
vance  guard,  beating  to  arms,  announced  second  pierced  the  mane,  the  third  the  gal- 
their  approacn,  and  Gates  immediately  sent  lant  rider  himself,  and  he  fell  back  mortally 
out  Morgan  with  his  riflemen  to  open  the  wounded.  Arnold  had  no  sooner  given  this 
battle.  order  than  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 

Burgoyne,  sustained  by  his  best  officers,  three  regiments  of  Lamed's,  brigade,  and 

occupied  a  rising  ground,  and  Morgan  took  with  a  shout  those  who  heard  it  never  forgot 

a  wide  circuit  to  fall  on  his  right,  while  to  their  latest  day,  led  them  fiercely  on. 

General  Poor  was  to  march  straight  up  the  The  Hessian  troops  threw  themselves  m  his 

hill  against  the  left,  and  if  possible  separate  P^^h,  and  for  a  moment  broke  his  charge, 

it  from  the  main  army.    Burgoyne  had  with  The  next  moment,  with  a  mere  handfal  of 

him  twenty  cannon  ;  and  witn  these,  at  half-  men,  he  burst  like  a  falling  rock  through 

past  two  in  the  afternoon,  he  opened  on  the  their  midst,  and  scattered  thein  from  his 

advancing  column  of  Poor.    But  this  gallant  path.    N9thing  could  exceed  the  terror  and 

officer  led  his  brigade  steadily  forward  up  fury  of  his  charges  :  before  such  onsets  the 

the  hill;  and  with  the  orders  not  to  fire  till  firmest  troops  in  the  world  must  sink.    He 

the  summit  was  reached,  pressed  rapidly  on  shook  terribly  the  whole  British  line,  and 

through  the  storm  of  grape-shot.    With  the  Burgoyne,   now   thoroughly    alarmed,   put 

same  coolness  he  entered  the  deadly  volleys  forth  a  desperate    effort    to   maintain    nis 

of  musketry,  then  as  he  gained  the  brow  of  ground.    But  in  vain  did  he  expose  himself 

the  height,  opened  to  the  right  and  left,  and  to  the  hottest  of  the  fire  to  animate  his  men 

poured  m  a  close  and  rapid  fire  with  terrible  — in  vain  did  his  bravest  officers  again  and 

effect.    Moving  resolutely  forward  upon  the  again  lead  his  devoted  troops  to  the  attadi. — 

dense  masses  of  the  grenaaiers,the  Americans  nothing  could  stop  that  astonishing  infantry, 

mowed  them  down  with  volley  after  volley.  Their  rapid   tread   shook   the   field — their 

and  stood  within  close  musket-shot  of  the  dreadful  volleys  swept   away  the  head  of 

artillery,  and  let  it  play  upon  their  ranks,  every  formation,  as  pressing  hard  after  their 

But  nothing  could  long  withstand  those  niur-  intrepid  leader,  they  closed  steadily  on  the 

derous  batteries,  and  the  Americans^  excited  shrinking  line.  No  charge  of  bayonets  could 

to  madness  by  the  galling,  devounng  fire,  break  their  firm  array,  no  blaze  of  the  close 

rushed  with  terrific  shouts  up  to  the  very  and  deadly  batteries  check  their  lofty  entho- 

mouths  of  the  guns,  and  swept  them  like  a  siasm,  as  moviog  amid  the  honid  carnage. 
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they  gathered  with  brows  of  wrath  closer  the  ball,  as  it  smoked  past,  threw  upon  him.* 

and  closer  on  their  foes.    Those  shattered  Tlie  sun  hud  now  gone  down,  and  twilight 

veterans  labored  a  moment  as  if  about  to  drew  its  mantle  over  the  scene.    The  Ame- 

bear  np  in  the  storm,  then  swung  and  rent  rican  ofBcers  discovering  at  length  that  it 

asunder,  and  rolled  heavily  to  their  camp.  wa»  a  funeral  procession,  ceased  playing  up- 

Morgan  and  Dearborn  ana  Ten  Brock  fol-  on  it,  uud  in  sympathy  with  the  brave  who 

lowing  up  their  advantage  with  the  Siune  had  fallen,  fired  minute  guns  till  the  solemn 

impetuosity,  the  whole  urmy  took  refuge  ceremony  was  over.    It  was  a  burial  worthy 

behind  the  intrenchments.    Nothing  could  of  the  cliieftain  who  had  thus  fallen  on  hiB 

now  arrest    the   victorious  Americans,  as  last  battle-field.    Amid  the  thunder  of  artil- 

with  shouts  that  were  heard  above  the  din  lery,  he  was  borne  from  the  disastrous  fight 

of  battle,  they  rushed  forward  and  stormed  — the  enemy's  guns  pealed  over  his  grave, 

the  camp  itself.    But  behind  their  intrench-  and  when  the  mute  procession  turned  away 

ments,  and  under  cover  of  their  heavy  guns,  in  the  gathering  shades  of  evening,  their 

which   bristled  in  fearful   rows  along  the  cannon  ^vc  his  \ns^t  salute,  and  the  sullen 

rmmparts,  the  British  fought  with  the  energy  echo^  as  it  rolled  over  the  hills,  was  his  only 

of  desperation  itself.     On  the   uncovered  requiem. 

ranks   of  the   impetuous   Americans   they  Burgoyne,  now  convinced  that  he  could 

opened   all   their   batteries,   and   hailed   a  not  cut  his  way  through  the  American  army, 

leaden  tempest  from  the  small-arms,  while  took  the  only  alternative  left  him,  and  began 

bombsyhissmgthrough  the  atmosphere  dark-  his  retreat,  hoping  to  retrace  his  steps  to 

ened  with  dust  and  smoke,  added  tenfold  Lake  George,  and  from  thence  to  Canada, 

horror  to  the  fight.    They  were  no  longer  This  he  should  have  done  sooner — ^now  it 

stru/^Iing  for  victory  but  tor  life,  and  there-  was  too  lato— for  the  American  army,  ex- 

fure  summoned  all  their  energies  to  check  tending  itself  on  every  side,  baffled  all  his 

the  progress  of  the  victors.    But  neither  for-  eflorts,  and  soon  well-nigh  completed  a  cir- 

midable  intrenchments  with  the  abatis  in  cle  about  him.    In  every  direction  the  roar 

front,  nor  the  hotly-worked  batteries  explod-  of  cannon  told  that  the  avenues  of  safety 

ing  in  their  faces,  nor  the  clo.se  and  dettruc-  were  cut  off.    Even  the  last  desi)erate  effort. 

tive  volleys  of  muskctiy,  could  stay  the  ex-  to  abandon  all  his  artillery  and  baggage,  ana 

cited  i>Htriots.    Throujgh  the  tremendous  fire,  by  a  rapid  night  march  reach  Lake  George, 

and  over  the  ensanguined  field,  now  covered  was  seen  to  be  ubeleas.    Still  Burgoyne  lin- 

with  a  sulphurous  cloud,  amid  which  inces-  gercd — his  proud  heart  refuoed  to  yield  to 

sant  lightnings  played,  and  one  continuous  ihe   stem    neceesity    which    bound    him. 

thunder-peal  rolled,  they  charged  up  to  the  What !  that  g|)lendi(l  army,  on  whose  suc- 

▼ery  muzzles  of  the  guns.    The  camp  itself  ces.^  he  had  staked  his  reputation,  to  be  sur- 

was  shaken  throughout  its  entire  extent,  and  rendered,  and  all  his  bright  visions  sink  at 

trembled  like  a  reed  in  the  blast;  while  Ar-  once !    The  tliought  was  too  bitter,  and  he 

nold,  enra^d  at  the  abatis,  which  baffled  all  still  clung  to  hope,  and  dreamed  of  escaping 

his  efforts  m  front,  called  around  him  a  few  by  some  accident  from  the  perils  that  only 

brave  fellows,  and  taking  a  short  circuit,  thickened  as  he  advanced.     For  six  days 

made  that  desperate  charge  into  the  sally-  he  turned  and  turned,  like  a  scorpion  girt 

port,  where  he  fell.    One  hour  more  of  day-  with  fire,  as  every  moment  the  devouring 

light,  and  that  camp  would  have  been  swejit  element  rages  nearer — his  camp  was  iincov- 

IB  with  a  hurricane  :  nay,  one  hour  more  of  ered,  and  cannon    balls   were   continually 

mfety  to  Arnold  on  nis  steed,  and  that  dark-  fulling  into  it,  while  from  every  height  the 

ness  would  have  been  filled  with  the  flying  artillery  played  upon  him.  and  the   sharp 

enemy,  and  a  routed  camp  ended  the  day.  crack  of  the  riile  was  heard  along  his  lines. 

♦           •           •           *           *  He  could  not  enter  a  house  without  its  be- 

'*  The  British  army  abandoned  their  camp  coming  in  a  moment  a  target  for  the  bat- 

durine^  the  night,  and  took  post  on  the  hills,  teries.     Through  the  hall  of  council,  and 

and  in  the  morning  the  American  troops  through  the  apartment  in  which  tliey  sat  at 

marched  into  it  with  colors  flying  and  drums  their  t^canty  dinner,  the  cannon  balls  would 

beating,  and  a  long  shout  went  up  from  the  cnish,  and  it  was  a  constant  and  steadily 

abandoned  intrencnments.    During  the  day  increasing  storm  of  iron  around  him.    At 

a  scattered  fire  of  artillery  was  kept  up,  and  length  all  hope  was  abandoned,  and  a  coun- 

ever  and  an9n  was  borne  back  to  tlie  camp  cil  of  war  was  called  to  deliberate  on  the 

the  rapid  discharge  of  musketry,  as  small  terms  of  capitulation.    Their  consultations 

detachments  from  either  army  came  in  colli-  were  interrupted  by  the  whistling  of  bullets 

sion.     Frazer,  who  had  died  early  in  the  and  roar  of  artillery,  and  the  ver>'  tent  in 

morning  after  the  battle,  had  requested  to  be  which  they  sat  was  i)ierced  by  the  American 

buried  at  sunset  in  the  chief  redoubt.    The  markiimen.     J^ride  and  ambition  at  length 

procession  was  formed,  and  at  six  o^clock  yielded  to  inevitable  fate,  and  that  splendid 

was  seen  moving  slowly  up  the  hill  to  the  army,  the  relics  of  ten  tliousand  men,  laid 

place  of  interment.     General  Winslow  ob-  down  its  arms.     Forty-two  brass  cannon, 

•erved  it,  and  not  knowing  its  object  or  cha-  five  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  all  the 

racter,  ordered  it  to  be  cannonaded;  and  camp  equipage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

while  they  were  laying  the  chieftain  in  his  Americans. 

grave,  a  solitary  cannon  kept  booming  at  in-  "  Gates   received    the   vanquished    com- 

tervals  on  the  evening  air,  and  the  heavy  mander  with  courtesy,  dressed  in  a  nlain 

thot  tore  upthc  earth  in  their  midst.  Through-  blue  frock,  while  the  soldiers,  on  marcninjg 

ont  the  solemn  burial-service,  the  voice  of  out  to  pile  their  arms,  found  not  an  Amen- 

the  chaplain  was  ever  and  anon  interrupted  can  in  the  field.    Tlie  brave  fellows  were 

by^  that  solitary  peal  of  thunder,  and  his  spared  the  mortification  of  pounding  their 

priestly  robes  were  covered  with  dust,  which  arms  in  the  presence  of  their  enemies." 

*  Vide  Borgoynt, 
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Most  assuredly  the  brilliant  triumph  at  call  upon  our  neighbors  to  do  the  same. 

Saratoga  could  not  be  more  vividly  and  But  it  should  be  with  a  solemn  thankful- 

clearly  told.    From  the  author's  notice  of  ness,  that  we  remember  the  wear  of  life 

the  scenes  and  characters  which  make  with  which  its  foundations  were  laid,  the 

up  his  second  volume,  we  have  no  doubt  blood  with  which  its  stones  were  ce- 

that  it  will  be  even  more  interesting  than  mented,  and  the  skill  and  toil  and  labor 

the  present.     And  we  will  add,  tmX.  we  of   scheming,  with    which  its    arches 

hope  the  American  public,  who  read  Mr.  and  pillars  were  raised,  and  the  abiding 

Headley's  writings  with  so  great  avidity,  roof  stretched  over  the  fair  edifice.    To 

will  not  fail  to  tluink  him  for  turning  his  him  who  best  succeeds  in  making  these 

fine  powers  to  the  scenes  of  his  native  labors  appreciated,  much  is  due.    The 

land.    Our  liberty  and  national  prosperi*  instructed  imagination  is  the  OTeat  pre- 

ty  are  a  very  ereat  inheritance,  which  server  of  historic  events ;  and  Mr.  Head- 

we  ought  not  to  delight  ourselves  with  en-  ley,  in  appealing  so  powerfully  and  truth- 

jojring  while  we  forget  its  cost.  It  should  fully  to  this  chief  faculty  of  the  mind,  for 

doubUess  be  gratifying  to  live  in  an  ex-  the  scenes  of  our  Revolution,  has  ren- 

cellent  house.    It  is  even  proper  to  ad-  dered  to  American  History  a  most  im* 

mire  it  ourselves — ^perhaps  not  entirely  portant  service, 
ridicidous — though   hardly  as   safe — to 
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The  degree  of   reputation  to  which  amiable,  and  heroic  character ;  ardent  in 

Shelley's  poetical  works  have  attained,  the  pursuit  of  ideal  perfection,  reckless 

is  such  as  at  once  compels  us  soberly  to  of  the  precepts  of  custom,  and  hostile 

consider  their  merits,and  relieves  us  from  to  an  order  of  things  necessarily  imper- 

the  less  responsible  task  of  echoing  the  feet ;  but  always  excellent  and  sincere  in 

notes  of  an  established  fame.     However  his  intentions  for  himself  and  for  the 

great  in  reality  this  poet  may  be,  many  world.    This  judgment  commends  him  to 

years  must  yet  pass  before  he  can  be-  our  charity,  surely — since  he  has  gone  to 

come  a  subject  of  reverential  criticism  ;  his  last  sleep — and  it  hides  a  **  multitude 

before  he  can  take  rank,  if  it  be  his  des-  of  sins." 

tiny  to  do  so,  with  those  great  immortals        The  fiery  youth  had,  he  confesses,  "  a 

whose  claims  it  is  impiety  to  question,  passion  for  reforming  the  world."     In 

The  voice  of  general  reputation  has  only  this  by  no  means  original  character,  as  he 

presented  the  world  with  the  name  of  professes  to  aim  solely  atthe  public  good, 

another  candidate  for  this  high  honor,  so  he  must,  at  all  times,  submit  to  be  es- 

whom  the  ages  must  accept  or  refuse.  timated  according  to  the  public  wisdom. 

It    was    at    the    memorable    period.  In  his  practical  tendencies,  Shelley  was 

when  all  Europe  resounded  with    the  merely  an  agitator,  without  aim  and  with- 

crash  of  the  fallen  Bastile,  that  our  po-  out  wisdom.    Certain  words  rankled  in 

et   first  breathed  the  air  of   mortality,  his  mind,  and  kept  him  in  a  perpetual 

The  same  lofty  and  enthusiastic  hope,  restless  fever;  but  to  attach  a  meaning 

the  same  restless  excitement,  which  were  to  these  words,  or  an  object  to  the  im- 

everywhere  kindling  with  the  events  of  pulses  they  excited,  never  came  at  all 

those  remarkable  days,  characterized  the  within  the  scope  of  his  intent    There  is 

youth  and  the  man.    He  lived,  labored,  much    reason  to  suppose  that  the  old 

and  died,  as  if  a  nursling  of  that  turbu-  law  of  obedience  to  father  and  mother, 

lent  spirit  which  then  spruns:  forth  armed  during  the  years  of  minority,  is  still  a 

from  the  fevered  brain  of  France.    The  very  valuable  regulation.    But  even  if  it  , 

whole  course  of  his  existence  was  tu-  happened  that  the  youth  of  nineteen  was 

multuous  with  rebellion,  and  dark  with  really  endowed  with  wisdom  so  superior 

discontent ;  and  his  melancholy  end  seems  — with  so  clear  a  vision  of  justice  and  of 

but  an  index  of  the  entire  history.    Shel-  truth — why  did  he  take  such  pains  to 

ley's  friends  concede  him  a  generous,  render  it  of  no  effect  ?    Grant  that  the 
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world  18  wrong,  why  fall  into  a  frenzy,  the  line  of  substantiality,  but  no  sooner 

because  the  multitude  are  bent  on  de-  touch  that  limit  than  they  dissolve  aud 

ceiving   themselves   and   each    other  ?  leave  no  mark.    He  would  not  suffer  an 

There  are  those,  we  know,  to  whom  intrusion  of  the  actual  upon  his  dream 

this  raving  discontent  looks  like  a  sign  territory.    He  seems  not  to  have  reflect- 

of  millennial  days — a  spontaneous  pro-  ed  that  the  suffering,  and  the  sorrow, 

pheeyof  the  future  greatness  of  humanity  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  have  be- 

— bat  to  us,  we  confess,  it  looks  like  fallen  every  truly  great  poet,  were  only 

downright  niadness.     Shelley  could  not  the  spiritual  gravitv  that  kept  them  in  a 

obey  his  own  laws.    Raging  against  the  just  relation  to  the  world.    Had  they 

institution  of  marriage,  he  is  twice  mar-  ranged  unchecked  through  the  heavens, 

lied ;  his  declamations  on  vegetable  diet  reposing  on  no  spot  beneath  the  clouds, 

and  cold  water,  are  discovered  to  have  had  like  footless  birds  of  paradise,  their  songs 

their  origin  in  stronger  excitants.    In-  might  have  carried  an  aerial  wildness, 

aane  agitators  forget  the  vastness  of  the  but  no  force  or  feeling  of  a  real  life. 

gulf  between  the  conception  and  the  ex-  Perhaps  no  one  can  perfectly  enjoy 

ecation ;  and  the  men  of  universal  be-  this  poet  who  has  not  some  portion  of  his 

nevolence  and  self-sacrifice,  seldom  stay  sickly  delicateness.     Poetry  which  ap- 

to  test  their  principles   on  themselves,  peals  to   temperament,  and  is  admired 

until  they  are  too  far  committed  for  a  solely  by  reason  of  that  quality,  is,  per- 

public  renunciation.  haps,  not  genuine.     It  leaves  out  the 

'*  Poet"  and  **  Reformer"  have  few  main  circumstance,  and  founds  itself 
features  in  common.  The  poet  retires  on  some  one  phase  of  human  life.  But 
upon  himself,  viewing  the  world  as  a  the  sphere  of  the  true  poet  is  among  the 
scene.  A  heroic  freedom,  and  a  certain  common  elements  of  humanity.  Shel- 
Buperiority  to  time  and  custom,  must  in-  ley's  poetry — from  those  elements — is  too 
deed  characterize  the  genuine  poet,  like  the  drama  of  Hamlet,  with  the  char- 
Without  some  person  who  shall  be  able  acter  of  Hamlet  omitted. 
to  erect  himself  above  the  forms  of  the  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  who  finds 
present — not  to  destroy  them  but  to  show  among  his  fellows  only  the  dupine  and 
them  their  own  more  perfect  law — apeo-  the  duped,  and  everything  around  him 
pie  must  inevitably  degenerate — their  bad,  to  sink  his  personality  in  human 
j;rowth  cease,  and  tbeir  decay  begin.  It  sympathy ;  he  becomes,  by  necessity,  a 
18  the  poet's  peculiar  province,  to  dwell  desperate  egotist.  8helley  would,  per- 
among  those  ideal  forms,  of  which  all  haps,  have  loved  his  neighbors  well 
things  are  imperfect  copies ;  to  paint  an  enough,  could  he  have  made  them  what 
imaginary  perfection,  the  contemplation  he  desired  they  should  be.  His  chief 
of  which  shall  give  a  newer  life,  and  a  poems  are  founded  on  his  own  personal 
better  development,  to  all  that  man  ere-  experience.  The  hero  and  heroine  of  his 
ates  and  controls.  Had  Shelley  confined  longest  work,  (originally  entitled  **  Laon 
himself  to  this  ideal  sphere,  he  might  and  Cytbna,")  are  recognized  from  first 
have  done  better  for  himself  and  for  hu-  to  last — and  they  are  represented,  it 
inanity.  would  seem,  with  a  literal  fidelity  even 

That  Shelley  was  not  a  perfect  master  superior  to  that  which  distinguishes  the 

of  his  own  art,  however,  is  apparent.  Harold  of  Lord  Byron.    The  subject  is 

What  the  education  of  maturity  and  ex-  none  other  than  the  celebration  of  rebel- 

perience  might  have  done  for  him,  it  is  lion  against  all  wholesome  restraint  from 

Ttry  useless  to  conjecture.    He  must  re-  without,  and  of  the  most  perfect  submis- 

main,  to  our  sight,  like  the  broken  shaft  sion  to  the  tyranny  of  every  passionate 

of  a  monumental    column,  for  whose  and  hostile  impulse  within. 

shapely  continuation  the  necessary  con-  The  scene  of  this  poem  (as  usual) 

ditions  are  wanting,  and  beyond  the  point  changes  from  Fairy  Land  to  the  clouds, 

of  whose  fracture  the  sculptor  cares  not  from  the  clouds  to  the  sea,  and  from  the 

to  extend  his  conception.  sea  to  unimaginable  depths  in  the  bea- 

His  intellect  seems  to  have  held  in  so-  vens.    His  muse  never  treads  the  earth, 

lotion  all  beautiful  things  in  the  uni-  except  on  her  favorite  stilts,  egotism  and 

Terse;  but  wanted  the  cold  addition  of  agitation.    On  the  whole,  however,  after 

experienee,  which  alone  could  precipitate  much  patient  effort,  the  reader  may  find 

his  visions,  in  bright  and  regular  forms,  not  a  little  to  admire  ;  and,  had  the  first 

His  translucent  figures  float  always  on  and  twelfth  cantos  been  much  nearer  to- 
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gether,  and  united  with  a  better  grace,  in;  but  the  reader  is  always  conscious  of 

the  work  might  be  accounted  a  noble  some  primary  defect,  that  vitiates  the 

production.  whole  writing.     Shelley  never  enters  in- 

It  is  for  the  *<  Cenci*'  that  the  admirers  of  to  the  sober  sadness  of  human  life — into 

Shelley  usually  claim  the  greatest  merit,  the  reality  of  all  that  real  persons  do  and 

Here,  if  anywhere,  egotism  will  certainly  feel.    He  lacks  that  practical  faith  which 

besought  in  vain, as  totally  incompatible  gives  a  solid  consistence  to  the  dramas 

with  the  drama  and  unpardonable  there-  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  want  of  which 

in.    This  work  is  indeed  unusually  free  leaves  all  poetry  barren  and  aimless, 

from  his  worst  peculiarities ;    yet   we  Most  of  his  figures  are  so  very  subtle 

might  have  predicted  for  the  author  that  as  to  appear  at  the  first  view  imintelli- 

he  could  not  write  it  without  seeking  an  gible ;    and  though  their  fine  meaning 

opportunity    of     venting    his    spleen,  may  come  in  time  to  be  recognized,  it  is 

through    the   mouth    of  Count   Cenci.  vexatious  to  be  delayed  so  long  in  the 

Where  this  can  be  successfully  accom-  midst  of  an  exciting  action.    Everything 

plished,  the  interest  never  flags,  and  the  is  overdone.    We  sicken  on  a  profusion 

poet  sometimes    becomes  scarcely  less  of  sweets.    We  are  wearied  and  bewil- 

than  great.    That  this  tragedy,  however,  dered  with  dancing  up  and  down,  when 

is  destined  to  a  high  rank  in  its  kind,  we  should  take  every  step  right  onward, 

may  be  very  safely  disputed.    The  final  A  metaphor  or  simile  is  only  legitimately 

impression  seems  to  us  unalleviated  hor-  employed  to  make  our  course  at  once 

ror,  and  not  the  subdued  sorrow  of  genu-  more  rapid  and  more  delightful.  But  with 

ine  tragedy.  Shelley  we  tarry  by  the  way,  playing  with 

"  Prometheus  Unbound  **  deserves  a  flowers  and  butterflies,  and  forgetting  oar 
higher  praise ;  yet  it  needs  a  mind  of  a  errands,  until  night ; — when,  on  a  sud- 
peculiar  and  not  a  frequent  order  to  enter  den,  he  disappears,  and  leaves  us  to  be 
into  its  spirit  as  a  whole ;  and  here,  whipped  home  by  mother  Nature, 
again,  the  author*s  self  appears  altogether  He  is  properly  chargeable  with  man- 
too  plainly.  Few  will  be  persuaded  that  nerism.  *  There  is  the  same  confused 
the  conversations  of  his  voices  and  dreaminess,  the  same  rebeUious  discon- 
echoes ;  of  his  spirits  and  phantasms ;  his  tent,  the  same  presumptuous  self-confi- 
fauns  and  furies,  are  not  often  considera-  dence,  throughout  every  page  he  has 
bly  tedious.  Nevertheless,  a  profusion  written.  The  same  incidents,  too,  simi- 
of  intellectual  beauties  is  scattered  over  larly  served  up,  are  presented  again  and 
all,  and  the  character  of  Prometheus  again,  with  a  tiresome  pertinacity,  it  is 
sustains  itself  in  sullen  magnificence.  only  among  his  minor  poems  that  we  can 

"Adonais"  has  all  the  characteristic  sometimes  find  an  exception,  which  gives 

beauties  and  defects  of  this  author,  and  us  an  agreeable  relief, 

the  former  in  their  highest  perfection.  The  tinge  of  Byronism  is,  in  many 

Like  the  rest,  however,  it  is  deficient  in  parts  of  his  later  works,  very  distinct; 

point ; — runs  almost  endlessly  on — is  a  yet  Shelley  never  lost  his  favorite  dc- 

splendid  rainbow,  whose  end  we  may  fects.    He  never  unlearned  his  nice,  ela- 

search  after  forever  without  finding  the  borate  system  of  embellishment.     With 

promised  pot  of  gold.     His  blank  verse  him,  this  was  all  in  all.     With  the  best 

is  best;  for  rhyme  invariably  leads  him  poets  imagery  has  a  practical  purpose, 

into  wanderings  and  mazes,  from  which  helps  on  the  business  in  hand,  is  a  god 

his  final  escape  becomes  a  miracle.  This  never  invoked  but  on  an  emergency  suf- 

is  especially  noticeable  in  the  arbitrary  ficiently  pressing.     Their  figures  are  like 

forms  of  rhyme  and  verse,  such  as  the  angels,  beautiful  indeed,  but  appearing 

Spenserian  stanza,  in  which  his  longest  solely  to  minister — not  standing  in  clouds, 

work  is  written,  and  in  the  Terza  Rime,  to  be  gazed  at.     It  is  otherwise  with 

which  he  has  several  times  attempted.  Shelley.     His  angels  come  only  to  dis- 

If    we  must  admit,  with  some,  that  play  their  beauty ;   but  they   have   no 

humor  is  essential  to  the  highest  genius,  work  appointed  them,  and  are  not  suf- 

Shelley's  claims  must  fall.     We  find  no  fered  to  come  below  the  clouds, 

genuine  traces  of  this  gift  in  any  of  his  Neither  does  our  poet  treat  his  mu?€ 

verse  or  prose.     Sometimes  there  is  a  with  proper  courtesy.  He  does  not  awaii 

near  approach  to  the  humorous — an  ap-  her  favors  with  a  calm  countenance,  and 

proach    and    nothing    more.      He    can  receive  them  with  polite  soberness ; — he 

adopt  an   easy,  cheerful  style,  and  fre-  blusters,  and  he  swears.     He  expects  a 

quentlysustainshimself  gracefully  there-  dash  of  immortality  in  every  line,  and 
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•veil  throws  away,  in  her  very  presence,  its  end  is  always  beyond.     No  man  can 

the  richest  gifts,  if  they  have  any  features  be  esteemed  a  genuine  poet  or  scholar, 

of  reality,  or  if  they  walk,  when  he  until  he  can  see  his  ideal  through  the 

would  hare  them  fly.  actual  world — until  he  ceases  to  seek  it 

**  True  greatness  ever  dwells  with  so-  madly  and  vainly  in  another  and  oppo- 

bemess" and  serenity.  In  nature,  the  most  site  direction,      [t  is  then  the  instinctive 

restless  and  noisy  are  ever  the  least  endur-  yearning    for  repose  is   first   satisfied. 

ing.  The  thunders  sound  only  when  roll-  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  man  of  far 

ing  themselves  away ;  and  the  fiercest  sight  is  no  longer  a  sceptic.    The  chaos 

tempest  bursts,  like  a  bubble,  and  van-  of  his  spirit  is  charmed  into  creation  ;  an 

isfaes,  beside  the  calm  and  silent  moun-  emotion  of  tranquillity  passes  **  along 

tun.    The  highest  genius  is  usually  col-  the  face  of  the  great  deep ;"  and  floods  of 

leeted  and  tranquil.    The  way  of  true  light  fall  from  stars  that  "  sing  together 

intellectual  greatness  may  sometimes  lead  for  joy." 
through  wild  unrest  and  scepticism — but 


TEXAS    AND    THE    WESTERN  BOUNDARY    OF    LOUISIANA. 

[The  following  has  been  sent  us  by  a  Southern  gentleman.  As  it  seems  to  us  to  set  down 
some  very  lucid  points  in  respect  to  the  question  of  Texan  boundaries,  and  the  claim  of  the 
Administration  that  the  *'  Array  of  Occupation,"  on  the  8th  and  9th  May,  were  on  American 
territory,  we  give  it  a  place.  It  will  need  to  be  read  with  a  glance  at  the  map  of  those  re- 
gions.—£d.  Am.  Rxv.] 

On  principles  generally  admitted  as  order  of  things,  acknowledged  the  juris- 

tnie,  when  applied  to  nations,  the  people  diction  that  Mexico  exercised  over  them, 

who  resided  between  the  rivers  Sabine  and  resisted  the  pretensions  and  revolu- 

and  Nueces,  and  constituting  an  integral  tion  of  Texas  by  a  force  which  the  Tex- 

part  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  acquired  a  ans  could  not  overcome.    Hence,  the  im- 

valid  right  to  the  domain,  with  an  exclu-  munities  incident  to  revolutions  conferred 

sive  sovereign  jurisdiction  over  that  ter-  no  rieht  over  that  territory  to  the  repub- 

ritory.  lie  of  Texas. 

The  government  established  for  the  Now,  if  a  mere  assertion  of  the  Tex- 

republic  of  Mexico,  with  the  supposed  ans,  that  the  Rio  Grande  should  be  their 

assent  of  the  governed,  in  the  opinion  of  western  boundary,  did  in  fact  and  right 

the  Texans  had  been  subverted  by  the  make  it  so,  then  the  mere  assertion  of  the 

rest  of  the  Mexican  States,  or  by  those  Mexicans,  that  the  Sabine  continued  to 

who  had  usurped  authority  -over  them,  be  their  eastern  boundary,  would  in  fact 

Therefore,  as  the  Texans  were  in  the  ac-  confer  the  same  right. 

tual  possession  of  the  territory,  and  hav-  By  the  resolution  for  annexation,  the 

ing  a  legitimate  ri^ht  to  resist  an  infrac-  United  States  acquired  jurisdiction  oyer 

tion  of  lier  organic  laws,  they  asserted  the  territory  "properly  included  within, 

an  authority  and  jurisdiction  over  the  and  rightfully  belonging  to,  the  republic 

territory,  adverse  to  the  pretensions  of  of  Texas."    The  words  used  cannot  be 

Mexico,  and  were  able  to  maintain  the  so  analyzed  or  synthetized  as  to  force 

same  by  a  force  which  Mexico  could  not  within  their  meaning  one  inch  of  territo- 

overcome.    Hence,  with  all  the  immuni-  ry  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  Texas 

ties  incident  to  revolutions,  the  country  had  not  in  fact  extended ;  and  when  the 

became  theirs.  United  States  undertook  to  extend  the 

Apply  these  principles  to  the  territory  jurisdiction  they  acquired  from  Texas, 

situated  between  the  rivers  Nueces  and  the  act  assumed  all  the  features  of  a  new 

the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  the  people  resid-  conquest,  unauthorized  by  anything  ei- 

ing  therein,  and  the  case  will  stand  thus :  ther  expressed  or  implied  in  the  resolu- 

The  Mexicans  residing  in  this  territory  tion  of  annexation, 

were  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  do-  But  it  is  said  Louisiana  once  extended 

main ;  they  chose  to  submit  to  the  new  to  the  **  lower  Rio  del  Norte,"  and  that 
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the  republie  of  Texas  had  a  right  to  con-  del  Norte,  to  divide  equally  between 

aider  as  being  within  her  sovereign  jnris-  these  settlements  the  unoccupied  space, 

diction  ail  the  territory  which  belonged  In  undertaking  to  define  what  would 

to  Louisiana,  under  the  maxim :    Ubi  be  a  just  Jine  of  demarcation  between 

major  pars  est,  ibi  est  totum ;  "where  the  the^  provinces,  T  shall  be  controlled 

greater  part  is,  there  is  the  whole.  entirely  by  the  *<  pretensions"  of  France, 

In  considering  the  pretensions  urged  applied  to  the  rule  and  principles  ob- 

for  Texas  on  such  a  hypothesis,  I  will  served  by  European  nations — **  an  equal 

leave  out  of  view  the  treaty  of  1819,  as  division  of  the  unoccupied  space." 

being  void  ab  initio,  and  will  assume  Let  us  look  at  what  were  the  **  preten- 

the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana,  as  sions  "  of  France,  when  she  permitted  a 

it  was  acquired  from  France,  as  being  formal  possession  of  Louisiana  to  be 

an  open  question ;  and  admit  that  the  taken,  and  what  was  then  deemed  the 

inhabitants    who   resided  in  Texas  in  western  boundary. 

1803,  and  all  who  went  there  subse-  On  the  14th  September,  1712,  the  King 

quent  to  that  time,  continue  at  all  times  confirmed  on  Crozat,  a  grant  to  colonize 

to  owe  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose,  among  other 

and  the  possession  of  the  territory  was  thitigs,  "  to  preserve  the  possession  we  ** 

held  for  and  on  her  account ;  and  by  vir-  (France)  **  had  taken,  in  the  year  1683,  of 

tue  of  the  treaty  of  1803,  and  the  right  all  the  lands,  coasts,  and  islands,  which 

therein  guarantied  to  become  citizens  of  are  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  Caro- 

the  United  States,  they  are  now  incorpo-  lina  on  the  east,  and  Old  and  New  Mexico 

rated  in  the  Union — and  will  proceed  to  on  the  west." 

examine  the  claims  of  the  United  States  At  this  period,  the  provinces  of  Old 

and  Texas  as  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  being  and   New  Mexico  extended   from   the 

the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana,  as  it  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Atlantic,  to  the 

was  acquired  from  France.  Pacific  Ocean,  and  St.  Antonio  de  Bexar 

It  is  conceded  as  a  principle  incident  in  Old,  and  Santa  Fe  in  New  Mexico, 

to,  and  in  fact  to  be  the  essence  of  all  both  lying  west  and  north  of  Panuco, 

titles  acquired  by  Europeans  on  this  con-  had  been  settled    by  Spain  ;  the   first 

tinent,  that  they  result  from  priority  of  two  years,  and  the  second  one  hundred 

discovery  and  settlements  combined ;  in-  years,  before  La  Salle  visited  Louisiana, 

dicating  an  intention  of  occupying  the  The  most  extravagant  "pretensions** 

domain  subject  to  an  *<  observed  rule"  of  France  could  only  have  been  to  unite 

that  when  there  are  different  contiguous  Louisiana  with  her  possessions  of  New 

settlements  made  by  the  several  nations,  France,  now  the  Canadas;  and  by  virtue 

**  the  unoccupied  space  between  them  should  of  her  prior  discovery  and  settlement — 

be  equally  divided.^'  Old  and  New  Mexico  limiting  her  "  pre- 

Tnese  principles  are  recognized  and  tensions*' on  the  west,  and  Carolina  on 

affirmed  as  a  just  rule  of  division,  by  all  the  east — to  stretch  het  claim  to  the 

who  assert  that  the  western  limits  of  Ultima  Thule. 

Louisiana  extended  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  Can  anything  more  be  asked  for 
on  this  the  claim  rests,  together  with  the  France  than  what  has  been  here  con- 
declaration  of  I^aussatte  to  Gov.  Claiborne  ceded  ? 

and  Gen.  Wilkinson,  that  the  **  preten-  France,  with  her  western  settlement  at 
sions  of  France  went  as  far  west  as  the  St  Bernard's  Bay — Spain,  with  her  set- 
Rio  del  Norte."  «  But,**  says  Wilkinson,  tlement  of  Panuco,  St.  Antonio  de  Bexar 
"  we  were  not  informed  that  a  line  of  in  Old,  and  Santa  Fe  in  New  Mexico, 
demarcation  had  ever  been  traced  to  par-  and  taking  the  Rio  del  Norte  as  **  mid- 
tition  these  provinces.**  As  the  basis  of  way  **  of  the  unoccupied  space,  how 
this  right,  St.  Bernard's  Bay  is  claimed  as  would  an  impartial  judge,  controlled  by 
the  western  settlement  made  by  France  the  **  pretensions  '*  of  France,  order  a  line 
in  the  year  1685,  at  which  time  it  is  ad-  of  demarcation  to  be  traced  ?  He  would 
mitted  the  eastern  settlement  in  Mexico,  say — *<  the  line  must  be  traced  due  north, 
was  Panuco,  near  Tampico,  and  the  if  such  a  line  will  leave  on  the  east,  all 
**  midway/*  between  these  two  settle-  settlements  of  France,  and  on  the  west* 
ments,  would  be  the  Rio  del  Norte.  This,  all  those  of  Spain,  if  such  a  line  inter- 
in  point  of  fact,  is  admitted,  and  the  only  feres  with  settlements  of  either,  then, 
question  for  solution  is,  what  course  both  Spain  and  France  must  be  heard  as 
should  a  line  be  traced  from  the  Rio  to  their  respective  pretensions,  and  the 
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line  of  demarcation  must  be  a  conyen-  Ist.  On  the  8th  and  9th  of  May,  1846, 

tional  one.**  was  the  "  United  States  Army  of  Occu- 

Trace  such  a  line  north,  and  it  would  nation  "  on  the  east  or  west  side  of  that 

not  interfere  with,  or  encroach  on  the  set-  line  ? 

tlements  of  either  France  or  Spain,  at  2d.  Would  you,  as  an  American  citi- 

that  period,  (1712,)  and  the  point  of  be-  zen,  consent  to  destroy  the  line  of  limits 

sinning  would  be  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 

del  Norte.  fixed  on  by  the  treaty  of  1819,  and  estab- 

First,  settle  in  your  own  mind,  whether  lish  such  a  line  as  you  have  just  decided 

each  a  division,  and  such  a  line,  does  should   have   been    traced  as  between 

ample  justice  to  the  ** pretensions^*  and  France  and  Mexico  ? 

rigbtaof  France,  as  conhrmed  in  the  grant  If,  on  an  examination  of  the  premises, 

to  Crozat,  or  asserted  by  Laussatte ;  or  to  you  cannot  answer  my  interrogatories  to 

the  "pretensions**  of  France,  asserted  in  your  entire  satisfaction,  and  you  should 

any  other  manner,  or  at  any  other  time,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  **  pre- 

If  you  answer  this  question  in  the  af-  tended"  boundary  of  Laussatte,  and  the 

finnative,  then  up  to  that  line  as  her  west-  one  indicated  in  the  grant  to  Crozat,  as 

em  boundary,  Texas  has  a  right  to  extend  having  Old  and  New  Mexico  on  the  west, 

her  jurisdiction,  as  over  a  territory  which  was  not  a  line  to  be  traced  north  and 

once  belonged  to  France,  and  transferred  south,  and  the  Rio  del  Norte  was  not  the 

to  the  Unit^  States  by  the  treaty  of  1803.  proper  point  of  beginning;  then  make 

Now  take  your  map  of  Texas,  Mexico  your  starting  point  where  you  please, 

and  the  United  States,  and  starting  at  the  run  a  straight  line  any  course  you  please, 

mouth   of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  trace  a  leaving  St.  Antonio  de  Bexar  and  Santa 

line  due  north,  and  when  you  have  fin-  Fe  to  the  west,  and  then  answer  my 

ished,  answer  the  following  interroga-  questions.                   J.  M.  ELAM. 

lories :  Baton  Rouge,  La, 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Croethe*8   Autobiography.     Poetry   and  emplar  of  a  court-bred  insolence  advancing 
T\uth  of  my  life,  from  the  German  of  itself  even  against  the  Divine  Idea,  and 
Ooethe.  By  Park  Godwin.  In  two  parts,  professing  even  in  youth  to  **  do  without 
Wiley  &  Putnam's  Library  of  Choice  God."    Why  should  we  compare  them  ? 
Reaiding.    New  York.     1846.  Voltaire  made  war  against  what  he  ima- 
gined to  be  Christianity,  but  which  was 
Goethe  has  been  called  the  Voltaire  of  only  the  dismal  caricature  of  it  given  by 
Germany.    W«  think  both  these  famous  the  Roman  Church ;  but  his  nature  was 
writers  much  injured  by  the  comparison,  full  of  reverence,  and  he  needed  only  to 
Goethe,  because  in   variety  of  scientific  have  been  the  companion  of  Erasmus,  (if 
and  critical  attainments  he  as  far  exceeded  such  conjectures  are  of  any  worth,)  to  have 
Voltaire,  as  in  breadth  of  sentiment  and  been  counted  among  the  great  Reformers. 
sympathy  with  men  he  fell  behind  him.  His  inordinate  vanity  led  him  further  withi 
Voltaire,  because  his  light  and  brilliant  in  the  limits  of  unbelief  than  his  real  in- 
intellect,  always  exercised  on  topics  of  clinations  would  have  urged  :  his  day  was 
humanity,  intolerant  of   scientific    disci-  bad,  his  position  bad,  his  company  worse; 
pline,  and  governed  by  the  passion  of  the  the  applause  of  the  world  followed  constant- 
instant,  has  no  parallel   in   the  German,  ly  the  worser  moods  of  his  intellect.     How 
who  knew  as  little  of  wit  as  he  did  of  po-  could  he,  with  vanity  for  a  counsellor,  bc- 
litical  philosophy.  come  other  than  he  was  ? 

Voltaire,  the  designer  and  father  of  Re-  Goethe,  on  the  contrary,  making  open 

volutions,  the  most  terrible  foe  of  super-  war  against  no  religion,  treated  all  as  sub- 

itition,  the  exemplar  of  liberty,  advancing  jects  and  topics  of  art.     He  even,  by  his 

against  all  but  God  and  the  laws.  own  confession,  constructed  a  new  heathen 

Goethe,  the  friend  and  approver  of  des-  theogony    for    his    own    satisfaction  ;    a 

potiAm,  the  inventor  of  new  superstitions,  proof  of  a  certain  audacity  of  mind,  made 

more  subtle  and  more  heathenish ;  the  ex-  possible  only  by  a  profound  absence  of  the 
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religioos  sentiment.  Educated  early  in  the  ensuing  month.  Our  time  and  space 
piety,  and  a  member  successively  of  a  permits  us,  at  present,  only  to  say,  that  a 
Lutheran  and  Moravian  church,  from  cursory  glance  at  its  contents  gives  every 
which  he  was  ejected  for  too  free  an  ex-  reason  to  expect  in  it  one  of  the  most  va^ 
ercise  of  opinion,  the  religious  impression  luable  contributions  to  Revolutionary  bio- 
sunk  no  deeper  into  his  mind  than  to  the  graphy  yet  published.  Gen.  Reed*8  Cor- 
seat  of  poetry  and  art.  Religion  was  a  respondence  with  Lord  Dartmouth,  on  the 
luxury,  an  entertainment  to  him.  The  Excise  and  Stamp  Acts,  the  Post  Office 
scepticism  of  the  age,  and  especially  the  and  Boston  Port  Bill ;  the  letters  from  and 
then  current  heathenism  of  the  lUuminati,  to  Washington,  General  Lee,  and  others, 
seems  to  have  fixed  itself,  with  the  prefer-  open  new  light  on  the  struggle  for  Inde- 
ence  for  heathen  art  and  letters,  in  his  pendence,  and  will  be  perused  with  inter- 
mind.  By  conversation  with  Jacobi,  and  est  by  every  one.  The  typography  and 
physiological  studies,  he  took  a  step  higher,  paper  are  excellent 

and  attained  to  Pantheism,  identifying  God  

with  life ;  out  of  which  flowed,  very  natu-  Jlie  Treatment  of  Iruanity,    By  Johh 

rally,  a  pride  which,  as  he  tells  ns,  enabled  Galt,  M.D.,  Superintendent    of    the 

him  to  say,  "that  a  man  must  be  indepen-  Eastern  Luuatic  Asylum  of  Virginia,  at 

dent  of  God  himself,"  or  to  that  efiect ;  Williamsburg.    Harper  and    Brothers, 

which  was  natural,  for  as  there  is  in  man  a  New- York,  184C. 

something  ineffably  superior  to  the  very  «  7i,e  following  production,*'  says  the 

Ood  of  Pantheism,  he  might  well  set  at  compiler,  owes  its  origin  more  to  circum- 

defiance  the  subordinate  deity  of  his  mind's  stances  than  to  original  design.    While 

conception,  reading  works  on  Insanity,  in  order  to 

Our  pious  Emerson  will  have  it,  that  as  impress  the  treatment  on  my  mind,  and 

Jesus  would  absorb  all  the  world,  a  Tom  for  convenient   reference,    I  have    been 

Paine  is  useful  and  necessary  to  prevent  accustomed  to  transcribe,  as  succinctly  as 

him.    But  m  this  German  theurgist  we  possible,  everything  relative  to  this  portion 

have  a  greater  than  poor  Tom,  and  a  more  of  the  subject."     Experience  discovered 

successful.     In  Goethe  we  have  the  first  the  advantages  of  such  a  plan ;  in  fine,  the 

invention,  since  the  Sophists  of  Athens,  of  Doctor's  notes  accumulated  to  that  degree 

a  philosophy  professing    to    erect   sheer  he  began  to  think  of  giving  others  the  ad- 

Pride  into  an  image  of  the  one  Supreme,  vantage  of  all  his  labour,  and  here  we  have 

Of  this,  m  Milton's  Satan,  there  is  a  splen-  j^.^a  volume  likely  to  be  of  great  service 

did  example,  with  poetical  justice.  to  the  profession,  if  judiciously  used ;  but 

Of  this  particular  work  of  Goethe's,  we  jf  employed  as  a  first  book  of  study,  or 

find  It,  in  the  translation,  overrun,  nay,  reference  book  for  practice,  quite  as  likely 

thoroughly  inspired,  with  a  kind  of  egot-  to  mislead  the  practitioner  as  to  guide  him 

ism  that  would  not,  perhaps,  have  grown  aright.    It  is  a  series  of  condensed  abstracts 

up  elsewhere  than  in  a  petty    German  ^f  the  opinions  of  more  than  a  hundred 

principality;  an  egotism  founded  on  the  different  writers,  printed  one  after  another, 

weak  wonder  of  a  circle  of  weakling  scho-  without  commentary.    An  educated  phy- 

lars  and  aesthetics.     For  a  total  absence  of  gjcian  will   find  it  a   treasury  of  hints, 

that  charming  element  of  autobiographies,  toward  the  construction  of  a  true  and  na- 

the  loss  of  self  in  age,  country,  and  pur-  tural  system  of  treatment ;  an  uneducated 

suits,  It  seems  to  be  without  its  equal    For  q^  empirical  practitioner  will  see  nothing 

the  art  and  elegance  displayed  in  it  we  jn  it  but  a  heap  of  facts,  without  connec- 

confess  not  the  least  respect.    The  world  tion,  and  by  one  abstract  will  be  convinced 

does  not  need  to  be  informed  that  the  of  the  utility  of  one  system,  and  by  another 

author  was  the  most  skillful  writer  and  one  Qf  another. 

of  the  most  powerful  men  of  his  time ;  On  the  whole,  the  book  is  a  great  Siddi- 

all  that  yields  no  comfort ;  the  question  is,  tion  to  a  medical  library,  if  it  were  only 

what  nuschief  is  he  able  to  execute  with  for  a  guide  to  reading ;  for  this  latter  pur- 

all  this  ski  1  ?  how  many  waters  can  he  po^e,  a  better  book  does  not  probably  exist 

make  turbid  ?  how  many  springs  of  conso-  J^  jtg  department. 

lation  can  he  diy  up  ?  In  fine,  we  as  much  Amongst  a  number  of  valuable  and  curi- 

admire  the  skill  as  detest  the  spirit  of  this  ^^g  extracts,  we  find  the  following  from  t 

autobiography.  letter  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  to  Robert  HaU, 

,  .  ^         ,    ^                ,             -  ^          ,  on  occasion  of  the  insanity  of  the  latter. 

Life  and    Correspondence  of  General  „titu    -     u      u        u*  v       ^e  4. 

Joseph  Reed,  of  Penntylvania.     By  .  "  Whoe'"  •""/.T""?*'*  h"n«elf  to  con- 

WiLUAM   B.  Reed.  Esq.     Philadel-  ™t'*  :?""»"  °^  the  l)rain,  as  diffenng 

phia.    2  vols.  8vo.  ""l-'  '".  J«§'*.t  f""?"  *  f"^  °(  *«  '""S*. 

'  has  robbed  it  ot  that  mysterious  horror 

We  have  received,  at  a  very  late  hour,  which  forms  its  chief  malignity.    *    •    • 

the  sheets  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  You  do  this  by  feeling  the  superiority  of  a 

which  we  understand  will  appear  during  moral  nature  over  intellect  itself.  •    •    • 
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All  your  unhappiness  has  arisen  from  a  The  designs  of  Flaxman,  heautifal  in  ihem- 

loTe  and  pursuit  of  excellence.     Disap-  selves,  are  altogether  cut  of  place  in  a  work 

pointed  in  the  pursuit  of  union  with  real  o^hia  sort,  anifthe  notes  are  conceived  in  a 

l.»,^i^.^<»i  »J»^n<.»^«  «f  «  i;«»;f.i,i  a^^^  spirit  of  assihetic  illustration,  rather  than  cn- 

or  supposed  excellence  of  a  limited  sort,  ^j;^  scholarship.     Uifficult  words  and  pas- 

you  sought  refuge  in  the  contemplation  of  ^^^^  ^^e  sometimes  slurred  over ;  some- 

the  Supreme  Excellence.    But  by  the  con-  times  the  opinion  of  one  commentator  (not 

flict  of  both  your  mind  was  torn  in  pieces ;  always  the   best)    is    implicitly   followed: 

your  understanding  was  unable  to  resist  sometimes  the  views  of  several  are  repeatea 

the  force  of  your  powerful  moral  feelings,  without  any  attempt  to  discriminate  between 

The  remedy  is  prescribed  by  the  plainest  ^^^^'     By  way  of  c9mpensation  there  is 

maxims  of  duty:    You  must  act !  Inactive  '"Vch  superfluous  flourishing  upon  ordinary 

«««*.iuovi  uuijr.     X  wu  uiwBv  ow   .       o*.i  epithets,  and  continual  eulogiums  upon  the 

contemplation  is  a  dangerous  condition  for  ^^         ^^  ^^is  or  that  passage,  as  if  we  could 

minds  of  profound  moral  sensibility.     We  not  see  Homer's  sun,  without  Mr.  Fclton's 

are  not  to  dream  away  our  lives  in  the  con-  lamp.    To  any  man  who  has  the  rudiments 

templation  of  distant  or  imaginary  perfec-  of  ordinary  taste  and  perception,  these  dilel' 

tion.     We  must  only  contemplate  perfec-  tante  outbreaks  of  admiration  are  displeas- 

tion  enough  to  ennoble  our  natures,  but  ing.j  «?  a  ^}oy  they  are  either  tiresome  or 

not  to  make  us  dissatisfied  and  disgusted  ^^^^^V  'nj«nous,  for  there  is  no  more  fruitful 

_-4.  ,                \  f  •  *                u      t    •»  »i  source  of  bad  taste,  than  an  early  habit  ot 

with  (our  own)  faint  approaches  to  it."  admiring  by  rule.    A  youth  can  find  out 

Homer's  beauties  for  himself,  as  soon  as  he 

An  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse.     By  is  able  to  construe  the  poet--or  if  he  is  not, 

David  N.  Lord.     New  York  :  Harper  >t  will  do  him  no  good  to  tell  him  that  such 

Jt  Rmfhora  ®"°  ^"^h  passages  are  beautiful.    Still  we 

*  ''fOiners.  ^^^^  ^^  jl^^  whole,  pleased  with  this  edition, 

,  ,.  .^  J  as  it  gives  evidence  that  the  Boston  editors 
No  part  of  the  Scriptures  has  elicited  ^^^  Waking  up  a  little  to  the  progress  of 
more  tomes  of  laborious  writing  than  the  scholarship,  and  beginning  to  discard  the 
**  Revelations*'  of  St.  John.  Most  of  antediluvian  models  of  commentators,  they 
these  have  been  as  entirely  fruitless  as  the  have  so  long  followed.  That  very  interest- 
Arabic  and  black  letter  treatises  on  Astrolo-  jnK  and  valuable  work,  Grote's  Greece,  has 
gy,  except,  perhaps,  so  far  as  they  may  l>een  laid  under  contribution  for  the  preface, 
|j,  BAi^jii,  |#ci..ap=.,  o  J  J  ^j  comparison  of  editions  has  mort*  than 
Bave  ministered  to  a  reverence  for  the  in-  ^^^^  convinced  us,  that  the  labors  of  Pro- 
scrutable  things  of  Divinity.  bome  o  f^^^^^  Anthon,  (whom  our  New  England 
them,  we  fear  indeed,  have  but  ministered  friends  aflfect  to  despise— and  we  do  not  our- 
to  irreverence,  from  too  bold  a  wrangling  eelves  admire  ten  pages  of  notes  for  one  of 
about  sacred  prophecies.  If  they  were  text)— have  not  been  ahogether  unsugges- 
not,  however,   intended  to    be   reasoned  tive  to  Mr.  Felton  on  the  present  occasion. 

about,  Heaven  would  surely  never  have  

presented  them  to  us.    The  attempt  to  ex-  jVie  Oratorical  French  Teacher  ;  or,  a 

plain  them  is  right  enough ;  the  manner  of  „^^  method  of  learning  to  read,  write ^ 

It  only  is  to  be  guarded.    The  author  of  the  ^^^  speak  the  French  Language.    By 

present  large  volume  has  approached  the  p^of.  Norman  Pinney,  A.M.     Hart- 

6ubject,notonlywithevident  learning, and  f^^^^  Robins  &   Smith;  Huntington  & 

clearness  and  temper  of   argument,  but  Savage,  New  York,  1847. 
with  a  due  respect,  in  tone,  for  what  is 

due  to  the  character  of  their  **  Dark  Reveal-  This  volume  comprises  375  pages,  large 

ings,"  and  with  a  sufficient  regard  lor  what  i2mo.,  and  presents  an    entire  system  of 

others  have  said  before  him.     We  have  grammar,  while  the  pupil  is  carried,  step 

never  seen,  indeed,  a  treatise  on  this  sub-  ^y  gj^p,  through  the  process  of  construct- 

ject  so  replete  with   the    opinions  of  all  ingsenten-es,  till  the  language  is  supposed 

who  have  written  about  it.     Aside,  there-  to  be  thoroughly  learned.     The  language 

fore,- from  the  value  of  the  author's  own  is  kindred  to  that  of  Ou^endorf  and  Man- 

opinions,  the  book  has  merit  as  the  expo-  rsca,  but,  in  the  author's  opinion,  much 

nsnt  of  the  conclusions  ot  so  many  pre-  more  perfect.     "  His  lessons  for  conversa- 

vious  writers.  tion,  he  says,  are  progressive  and  system- 

atic.    They  commence  with  the  simplest 

The  Iliad  of  Homer,  from  the  text  of  elements  of  the  language,  and  advance,  by 

Wolf  with  English  notes.     By  C.  C.  j^  p^sy  process,  to  the  more  difficult,  aim- 

Feltow  Eliot,  Professor  of  Greek  in  jng  equally  at  a  knowledge  of  the  words  of 

Harvard  University.     New  and  revised  j^g  language  and  of  its  principles,  and  to 

edition.     Boston :  James  Munroe  &  Co.  ^  familiarity  with  its  use  in  actual  conver- 

1847.  sation."     So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 

.  examine  it,  he  has  adhered  to  this  plan 

This  edition  IS  a  great  advance  upon  Its  throughout.      He    commences   with    the 

not  write  aboutit  like  a  man  who  has  studied  ceeds  to  make  sentences,  first  with  these 

it,  or  who  expects  his  readers  to  study  it.  and  the  article— then,  by  adding,  one  by 
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one,  the  adjective,  pronoun  and  verb, 
till  he  has  gone  through  with  all  the 
forms  of  the  latter,  its  moods  and  irregu- 
larities. Simple  forms  of  the  verb,  sin^- 
lar  and  plural,  are  given  in  Enslish  with 
the  corresponding  French,  and  these  verbs 
are  incoporated  into  the  exercises  which 
follow,  in  making  English  into  French. 
He  gives  the  idioms  of  the  language  sepa- 
rately, with  exercises  on  each.  The  work 
contains  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  les- 
sons, and  we  notice,  from  valuable  exer- 
cises, adapted  specially  to  the  vrants  of 
mercantile  houses  in  this  country,  who 
have  business  with  houses  where  the 
French  language  is  used.  The  author 
supplies  what  he  considers  radical  defects 
in  Ollendorf  and  Manesca  ;  and  his 
book  will,  we  doubt  not,  aid  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  sound  teaching.- 

The  teacher's  profession  should  be  re- 
garded as  one  no  less  entitled  to  the  rank 
of  a  science  than  that  of  Medicine,  Law, 
or  Divinity.  The  intellectual  resources 
and  discipline  which  it  demands  are  not 
less.  To  the  first  two  it  is  superior,  and 
nearly  allied  to,  and  scarcely  below,  the 
last,  in  its  high  moral  relations.  To  their 
rank  it  is  rapidly  advancing,  and  we  hail 
the  day  as  an  auspicious  one  for  our  coun- 
try, when,  over  its  entire  territory,  we 
shall  have  institutions  as  securely  estab- 
lished, and  as  well  endowed,  for  this  as 
for  those  professions.  A  spirit  of  inquiry 
is  abroad,  and  in  all  our  elementary,  as 
well  as  higher  schools,  better  methods  of 
teaching  have  been,  and  are  being  adopt- 
ed. The  object  here  is  not  merely  to  store 
the  mind  and  sytematize  its  knowledge, 
but  to  discipline  it,  to  train  the  intellect 
and  to  develope  the  moral  nature  in  har- 
mony, the  one  with  the  other.  The  capa- 
city of  the  young  mind,  with  regard  to  the 
induction  which  is,  or  is  not,  adapted  to 
it,  is  studied — and  the  amount  of  mental 
aliment,  suited  to  its  age,  is  regarded  not 
less  than  the  quality.  If  our  teachers  un- 
derstand thoroughly  the  science  of  teach- 
ing, the  laws  of  mind,  and  the  best  method 
of  leading  each  mind  into  all  the  subjects 
and  branches  taught  in  our  schools  and 
seminaries,  then  the  character  of  the  text- 
book were  less  important.  But  in  elevat- 
ing the  character  of  the  teacher,  the  text- 
book, in  the  present  state  of  our  advance- 
ment, becomes  an  important  guide — it  is 
to  the  majority  a  vade  mecum,  to  hint  to 
them  the  true  way  of  unfolding  to  their 
pupil  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The 
general  plan  of  the  text-book,  therefore — 
the  details  of  its  arrangement,  and  the 
style  in  which  it  is  written — is  a  matter  of 
moment.  In  no  department  has  there, 
heretofore,  been  less  system,  or  less  phi- 
losophy incorporated  into  the  method  of 
studying  than  in  the  languages.  But  the 
plan  adopted  in  this  work,  whether  Manes- 


ca, Ollendorf,  or  Pinney,  may  claim  its 
best  characteristics,  we  think  a  sound  one. 
It  is  the  most  natural  method,  and  one  by 
which  the  pupil  can  more  readily  acquire 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the 
language  than  any  which  has  before  been 
given  to  the  public. 
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THE  MEMPHIS  CONVENTION  AND  WESTERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

''On  the  North  stretches  a  vast  Mediterranean  of  congr^ted  seas,  soondine  to  each 
other  in  a  boisterous  chorus  forever,  and  oiiening  their  gates  for  the  commerce  of  far-distant 
regions.  Then,  again,  across  the  land,  down  all  the  slopes,  and  through  valleys  laise  enongh 
for  empires,  sweep  rivers  that  seem  like  moving  lakes.  All  the  features  of  our  land  conspire 
to  form  a  people  of  vast  conceptions,  and  the  most  intense  practical  vigor  and  activity." 

BUSHMSLL. 

While  our  invading  army  is  marching  merce.   Our  basiness  is  now  mainly  witli 

with  triumphant  banners  and  the  tro-  the  immense  traffic  of  the  Western  rivers. 

phies  of  bloodshed  upon  the  central  city  We  oerform  the  labor  at  the  present  time 

of  onr  sister  Republie — ^while  there  is  chieny  in  view  of  the  important  Conven- 

a  InU  of  the  din  of  arms,  and  Victory  tion  to  be  held  at  Chicago  on  the  5th  of 

herself  ceases  to  scream  over  her  prey  July,  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  this 

—•we  torn  gladly,  at  last,  to  a  topic  of  commerce.    In  doing  it,  we  shall  show 

industry  and  peace.    It  is  the  great  sub-  the  vast  importance  of  these  interests, 

ject,  never  yet  sufficiently  contemplated,  and  the  great  wrong  done  by  the  Presi- 

of  Internal  Improvements.  Sinsfular,  that  dent,  not  only  to  the  West,  but  to  the 

here,  also,  the  country  should  be  com-  whole  country.    For  every  part  of  this 

peHed  to  execrate  the  Magistrate  whom  Republic  has  an  immediate  concern  in 

It  is  called  upon  to  revere !    We  are  the  fullest  prosperitv  of  every  other  por- 

Uessed  with  a  President  as  powerless  for  tion.    For  what  else  was  this  august 

good  in  our  domestic  as  in  our  foreign  Union  of  Sovereign  States  cemented? 
relations.    What  a  Father  of  his  Coun-        To  the  mind  that  surveys  the  progress 

tiy!    Twice  have  the  Houses  of  Con-  of  our  nation,  and  studies  out  its  future 

gress  consented  to  do  a  late  justice  to  progress,  nothing  seems  more  astonish- 

3ie  western  half  of  the  Republic  ;  twice  ing  than  the  vast  and  rapid  growth  of  the 

hu  he  who  calls  himself  a  Democratic  great  West.    It  was  scarcely  half  a  cen- 

Preftident,  with  a  bUndness  to  national  tury  ago  when  the  traveller  who  migfct 

interests,  extraordinary  if  it  were  not  have  stood  upon  the  summit  of  the  Al- 

wiUful,    monarchically   thwarted    their  Icghanies,  casting  his    eyes  westward, 

wishes  and  the  clearly-expressed  hopes  could  have  seen  only  a  territory  covered 

of  the  people.  with  the  dense  forest,  inhabited  by  the 

We  oesign  in  this  article  to  give  the  in-  Indian,  or  the  still  broader  plains  and 

disputable  statistics  of  Western  commerce,  prairies  of  the  farther  West,  over  which 

In  our  August  No.,  for  1846,  we  gave  a  roamed  innumerable  herds  of  buffido,  un- 

^try  full  account  of  the  commerce  of  the  disturbed  save  by  the  red  hunter  and  the 

Lakes ;  and  in  October  of  the  last  year,  trooping  wolves  from  the  Roclqr  Moun- 

we  commented  on  Mr.  Polk's  Veto,  in  tains.    The  mighty  Mississippi  received 

eonnection  chiefly  with  the  same  com-  the  beautifully  gliding  waves  of  La  Belle 
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Riviere  and  the  afar-rolling  stream  of  the  party  politicians  might  regulate  the  sue* 
vast  Missouri — ^but  nothii^  disturbed  its  cession  to  the  Presidency,  or  distribute  the 
surflELce  except  the  birchen  canoe  and  the  loaves  and  fishes  among  friends  and  par- 
dip  of  the  Indian  paddle.  All  that  he  tisans.  And  when  at  last  Congress  passed 
could  survey,  from  end  to  end  of  the  a  provision,  favorable  not  only  to  the 
"greatvalley,"  was  one  domain  of  silence.  West,  but  to  the  whole  internal  naviga- 
Smce  that  time  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  tion  of  the  Union,  liie  President,  in  a 
has  rolled  the  waves  of  a  new  population  sudden  fit  of  conscientiousness  and  eco- 
over  the  range  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  nomic  wisdom,  chose  to  set  his  will 
spread  itself  over  the  wide  plains  of  the  above  that,  so  decisively  expressed,  of 
basin  of  the  Mississippi ;  it  is  now  pour-  almost  the  entire  country,  and  both 
ing  through  the  gorg;es  of  the  Rocky  Houses  of  its  Representatives,  and  re- 
Mountains  into  the  valleys  and  plains  of  fused  to  sanction  tne  bill. 
Oregon  and  Sacramento,  down  to  the  Owing  to  the  want  of  a  dcpait- 
Pacific  shores.  A  population  of  ten  mil-  ment  for  the  interior,  which  is  found  in 
lions  now  inhabits  what  is  called  the  all  other  countries,  the  government  has 
Great  Valley  of  the  West.  The  arts  and  had  little  knowledge  of  the  progress  and 
sciences  of  civilized  life  now  prevail  wealth,  or  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
throughout  a  territory  over  which,  scarce  the  West.  Of  our  foreign  commerce,  the 
fifbr  years  ago,  everything  was  of  the  statistics  are  annually  collected  and  pub- 
wilderness.  Cities  larger  than  any  exist-  lished  by  the  Treasury  department ;  but 
ing  on  the  Atlantic  slope  at  the  date  of  of  our  internal  commerce,  almost  nc^ng 
our  independence,  are  now  found  where  is  known,  and  it  is  nearly  impossible,  for 
even  the  pioneer  had  not  then  erected  his  the  want  of  proper  information,  to  gain 
hat  of  logs.  Upon  the  rivers  and  lakes  any  adequate  idea.  Different  individuals, 
of  the  West,  hundreds  of  boats,  moved  by  in  some  of  our  Western  cities,  have  at 
means  unknown  to  the  last  century,  are  different  times  endeavored  to  collect  the 
now  the  carriers  of  a  commerce  more  than  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  the  Missts- 
twice  as  great  as  the  whole  foreign  com-  sippi  river  and  its  tributaries ;  but  stait- 
merce  of  the  Union.  Almost  everything  ling  as  have  been  the  results  of  the  iofor- 
that  can  make  a  nation  populous,  wealthy  mation  they  have  collected,  all  who  have 
and  great — everything  that  the  arts  may  anv  knowledge  of  the  subject  see  that  it 
need,  tliat  manu&ctures  can  ask,  or  com-  fails  far  short  of  the  i^ity.  It  is  to  be 
merce  require — the  West  can  supply,  hoped  that  as  laws  have  been  enacted  to 
The  East  has  its  Atlantic  shore,  with  its  procure  the  statistics  of  our  foreign  trade, 
bays  and  harbors,  "  showing  more  than  a  so  some  means  will  be  taken  to  collect  and 
thousand  leagues  of  the  highway  of  the  publish  the  details  of  our  internal  corn- 
world  ;"  the  West  has  its  Mississippi  merce,  and  especially  of  the  trade  of  the 
river,  with  its  tributaries — fifteen  tliou-  Northern  lakes  and  of  tlieWesteniriveiv, 
sand  miles  of  navigable  waters  I  that  Congress  may  be  enabled  to  le^slale 
Now  the  East  has  for  years  received  with  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  great 
the  aid  of  the  government — tcx)  sparingly  interests  of  the  nation, 
extended,  it  is  true — in  makinj^  harbors,  That  legislation  is  required  none  can 
clearing  out  channels,  and  erecting  light-  doubt ;  but  what  is  necessary  to  l>e  done, 
houses  for  the  safety  of  tlie  merchant-  is  a  question  not  so  easily  answered, 
ship  ;  for  the  West,  a  few  hundred  miles  Something  was  eflfected  by  means  of  the 
of  turnpike,  called  the  National  Road,  Memphis  Convention  to  call  public  at- 
show  nearly  all  that  has  been  done  for  tention  to  the  subject ;  much  more,  wc 
the  internal  traffic  of  a  region  nearly  trust,  will  \)c  accomplished  by  that  soon 
as  large  as  all  Europe.  For  a  long  to  meet  at  Chicago.  We  propose  in  the 
time  the  West  requested  of  the  general  following  pages  to  present  for  the  advan- 
govemment  that  some  attention  should  be  tage  of  our  readers — possibly  for  the  in- 
paid  to  Western  interests,  that  something  struction  of  tlie  statesmanlike  Kxeciitive 
more  should  be  done  than  merely  raising  now  occupying  the  curule  chair — <oiue 
a  revenue  from  the  West  to  be  expended  information  on  the  subject  of  Western 
almost  entirely  east  of  the  mountains ;  improvements. 

but  so  great  was  the  influence  of  party  The  Convention  was  called  by  those 

tactics,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  strict  con-  friendly  to  Western  interests  to  nieet  at 

struction,  that  comparatively  nothing  was  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  July,  1845.     Dole- 

efiected.    A  few  spasmodic  efforts  would  gates  were  appointed  from  several  of  the 

be  made,  and  then  the  matter  drop,  that  Western  States,  who  met  at  the  time  and 
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}dace  apjpointed ;  but  so  Bmall  was  the  square  miles,  or  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
attendance,  and  so  unpropitious  the  sea-  millions  of  acres.  Of  this  vast  area  in- 
BOQ  of  the  year,  that  the  Convention,  after  eluded  within  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
having  appointed  several  committees,  ad-  sippi,  full  two-thirds  are  arable  and  capa- 
joimied,  to  meet  again  in  November.  ble  of  cultivation.  This  territory  now 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  in  supports  a  population  rising  of  ten  mil- 
November,  a  large  number  of  delegates  lions  of  innaoitants,  or  six  and  two- 
fiom  all  the  Western  and  South-western  thirds  to  the  square  mile.  If,  like  Eng- 
Statea  appeared,  and  took  their  seats,  and  land,  it  supported  two  hundred  and 
the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  U.  S.  Senator  thii^  to  the  square  mile,  its  population 
ftomSouthCarolina,was  appointed  chair-  would  be  three  hundred  and  forty-five 
man.  Upon  taking  his  seat  as  chairman,  millions,  nearly  one-half  of  the  present 
he  delivered  an  ^dress  to  the  Conven-  population  of  the  globe.  This  territory 
tkni,  setting  forth  the  objects  for  which  it  it  must  be  remembered  possesses,  through 
waa  assembled,  and  what  he  understood  nearly  all  its  extent,  a  soil  unexampled  in 
to  be  the  constitutional  principles  which  fertility,  capable  of  being  made  the  veiy 
limited  the  general  government  in  the  garden  of  the  world.  On  the  souUi  it 
*bzpenditniie  and  appropriation  of  moneys  borders  on  the  tropic,  and  produces  the 
for  the  purposes  of  internal  improvement,  sugar-cane  and  the  cotton,  wiiiie  through- 
These  principles  he  has  since  developed  out  its  whole  extent,  north  of  latitude  34^, 
more  fullv  in  the  report  made  by  him  to  it  furnishes  all  the  products  of  the  tem- 
the  U.  S.  Senate,  as  chairman  of  the  perate  zones.  Hemp  and  tobacco  and 
special  committee  to  which  the  memorial  the  cereal  grains  are  now  the  staples  of 
<^  the  Convention  was  referred,  which  its  production,  while  its  vast  prairie  will 
report  now  lies  before  us.  Although  dif-  in  a  few  years  furnish  wool  enough  to 
fering  with  Mr.  Calhoun  as  to  the  limits  supply  the  whole  demand  of  the  United 
placed  by  the   Constitution    upon   the  States,  and  a  surplus  for  exportation. 

Sneral  government,  yet  in  common  with  The  markets  of  the  East  are  now  partially 

)  people  of  the  West  ^enerallv,  we  supplied  with  its  cattle,  while  its  beef  and 

were  equally  astonished  ana  pleased  with  pork  furnish  the  navy,  and  are  exported 

the  doctrine  of  *'  inland  seas"  announced  to  other  countries,  at  rates  so  low  as  al- 

by  him  upon  that  occasion.   The  senator  most  to  defy  competition, 
mm  South  Carolina  had  visited  the  West,        But  in  order  that  we  may  gain  some 

Ind  travelled  upon  the  great  '*  Father  of  adequate  idea  of  the  West,  and  the  busi- 

Waters,"  and  his  own  observation  con-  ness  that  is  done  upon  its  waters,  let  ua 

▼iDced  him  that  the  improvement  of  the  turn  to  the  statistics  upon  the  subject, 

Western  rivers  was  an  object  uf  full  as  and  examine  the  population  and  produc- 

moch  national  importance  as  that  of  the  tions  of  the  States  that  border  upon  the 

Atlantic  harbors.    Coinciding  with  this  great  rivers  of  the  West 
liberal  view,  our  intention  is  to  show,  first.        In  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 

the  necessity  for  the  action  of  the  jjencral  Patents  we  have  a  tabular  estimate  of  the 

fovemment  in  improving  the  Western  population  of  all  the  States,  and  of  the 

waters,  and  in  opening  new  means  of  in-  amount  of  their  staple  agricultural  pro- 

teiGommunication  between  the  different  ductions.    From  those  reports  we  have 

flections  of  tlie  republic.    We  may  then  made  the  following  table  of  the  popula- 

inquire  what  aid  can  be  granted  by  Con-  tion  of  the  States  on  the  Mississippi  and 

gress,  and  how  far  a  chief  magistrate  or  its  tribnUries,  and  of  their  products,  for 

his  legislative  partisans  are  to  be  trusted,  thevear  1844  and  '45. 
who  so  peremptorily  and  witli  so  miserable        The  commerce  of  the  States  of  Ken- 

a  pretext  opposed,  and  destroyed,  the  be-  tucky,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Ar- 

neficent  bill  agreed  upon  by  Conirress.  kansas  and  I/oiiisiana  is  carried  on  the 

That  the  Mississippi  river,  and  its  largo  Mississippi  and  its  branches,  while  that 

tributaries,  the  Missouri,  Ohio,  Arkansas  of  the  otlier  States  wo  have  enumoratcd 

and  Red  rivers,  need  improvement,  none  in  the  list  has  a  water  communication  on 

who  have  ever  travelled  upon  them  can  more  than  one  side,  and  we  allow  for  that 

dbubt    They  water  a  country  extending  portion  of  the  Sutes  supplied  by  other 

from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  tfie  south,  to  means :  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  'bounds 

the  47th  degree  of  latitude  north,  and  east  on  lake  Micliigan,  and  west  on  the 

from  the  Alleghany  range  on  the  east,  to  Mississippi  river,  so  that  we  mav  suppose 

the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  in-  that  one-half  its  trade  is  carried  over  the 

eluding  an  area  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  river,  and  half  by  the  way  of  the  lake. 
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Attd  WaUn  JnpneamenU. 


Bach  an  Mme  of  the  Bgricnitnml  pro- 
ducts of  the  Statei  watered  by  the  Mie- 
tMKppi  and  its  tributarieB,  arid  bo  great 
ii  Ite  aoTplni  over  the  eonaumptioti,  that 
tha  marketa  of  the  whole  conntry  are 
alntted  bf  it  The  rate  of  increase  in 
these  prodnetions  ayeraeeB  more  than  ten 
per  cent  perannnm.  if  then  any  ob- 
rtnictionB  exiEt  in  the  Western  waters 
that  tend  to  impede  their  navigation,  and 
add  to  the  coat  of  carriage,  the  West  - 
urges  the  chum  of  extent  of  territory, 
pi^iktioD,  production,  and  its  increase, 
tor  the  removal  of  every  auch  obstruction. 
It  is  very  evident,  from  the  tables  we  have 
laade  oat,  that  an  extent  of  country  pn>^ 
rfadD(f  so  much  from  the  soil,  must  sup- 
port an  immenae  internal  commerce,  aa  it 
u  veil  known  that  in  proportion  to  their 
EXPORTS  FROM 

OF  9ETEBAI>  ABTICLSS,  FOB   TB 


value,  agricDltural  prodactions  a 


I  the 


that  a^i  cultural  countries  empToy 
farmore  tonnage  in  propoilioa  to  the  valae  ' 
of  their  exports  than  others.  What  is 
true  aa  a  matter  of  theory,  will  also  be 
found  true  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  and  we 
exliibit  some  traits  of  the  ccanmerce  and 
navi^tion  of  the  Western  waters,  re- 
gardiDg  not  only  the  tonnage  employed, 
but  the  amount  transported. 

The  total  amount  of  property  afloat  up- 
on the  Mississippi  exceeds  9360,000,000 
per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the 
tonnage. 

From  the  New  Orleans  price  cnicent 
of  last  Sept.  we  have  an  account  of  the 
imports  into  that  city  for  a  aeries  of 

NEW  ORLEANS 

aEE   TSAR9,   EHSUIO  SEPT.    31. 


ColiDD      bales 

PoUon      bales 
Tobacco      hhds. 
flour      bbls. 


Lead      pigs 
Whiskey      bbli. 
Corn      lack* 


'j,aa-;    821,388     B-ia,3ao 


707  .<3e 
32,360 
22O,S0S 


872,370 
35,386 

000,320 


RECEIPTa  FROM  INTERIOR  INTO  NEW  ORLEANS. 


'M^'4o 

Ma-'J4 

■42---i:i 

■41-'42 

'10-Ml 

■aa-'40 

Flour    bbU. 

033,3li 

502.507 

,5-21,175 

439,GSS 

403,19.1 

4(5-2,253 

216,9UC 

4ia,ws 

204.64: 

2ti,W- 

31fl,07< 

6,741 

8,800 

2,371 

iW 

"       built  lbs. 

4,079,60( 

7,793,O0C 

fl.B14,75t 

4,031,80' 

),7M.22t 

5,099.987 

Bacon   cuka 

13,8ai 

19,563 

ia,5af 

13,50i 

19,07C 

13.58f 

R,a2( 

4.412 

350,001 

1,303,82! 

1,453,70! 

2,503,03'; 

1,117,987 

18' 

91^ 

1,43: 

7. 

7.; 

14*1 

"      lbs. 

iiD.Ti'; 

104,541: 

18,20: 

9,672 

5,007 

Serf     bbl^-andtcs. 

■ii^AU 

373,311 

307.871 

366,69- 

3U,7I( 

177,303 

33,6H 

io,3o: 

17,51f 

17,455 

33,262 

10,843 

-    dried  bhls. 

5S,-J0f 

55,(1 1( 

5I,40( 

80,8  !2 

70,10t 

39,120 

733,ia; 

639,26! 

571, 94i 

472.531 

434,461 

307.397 

78! 

651 

1,08J 

001 

S03 

"  white  " 

est 

3t 

N 

5B-2 

Whiskey    bbU.      ) 

97,65: 

56.tll' 

83,50- 

es,3i: 

73.87; 

63,W7 

soo.gfr 

360,055 

427,1552 

338.701 

26S.5S1 

278.553 

bbla.       1 

139,081 

ie5,35< 

255,65f 

240,07; 

lasflK 

153,905 

"  meal  bbla.       ' 

7,71' 

5,44  ( 

5,135 

3,13; 

3,53  ■; 

5,447 

117,86: 

7i>,49f 

45,94: 

2G,161 

25,522 

2.587 

88,962 

Bu^o  robes  plia. 
Wheat      buib. 

1,315 

5,135 

3,122 

5,447 

64.759 

80.014 

118,248 

134,980 

63.018 
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We  exhibit  the  tables  of  these  im- 
ports for  a  period  of  five  years,  which 
will  show  ns  part  of  the  vast  commerce 
of  the  West,  together  with  the  exports 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  They  will 
also  snow  some  part  of  the  vast  com- 


merce of  the  great  shipping  port  of  the 
West— but  then  it  is  but  a  part.  The 
number  of  steamboats  arriving  at  the 
port,  and  of  aU  other  vessels,  is  also 
given,  that  the  tonnage  employed  in  this 
trade  may  be  known. 


ThefcUomng  table  gives  the  receipts  of  produce  from  ike  interior,  with  the  average 
and  total  value  of  the  same : 


Prodaoe. 

Amonot. 

Av.Vftl.  ToUl  Vftlae. 

Prodnce. 

• 

Amount. 

Av.VmLlToial    Value. 

Apples   bbls. 

26,515 

$.200 

$33,036 

Lead  bar  kegs 

788  $12.00 

$^,466 

Bacon  hds  cks 

12,892 

40.00 

614,160 

Molasses  gals. 

9,000,000 

.14 

1,260,000 

"          boxes 

38 

25.00 

950 

Oats        bbls. 

144,262 

.70 

100,983 

'*  hams  hhds 

8,358 

45.00 

376,110 

Onions        *' 

7,499 

2.00 

14,998 

"bulk  bbls. 

350,000 

.44 

15,750 

Oil  Linseed** 

1,356 

30.00 

40,680 

Bagging  rolls 
Bale  r'pe  coils 

111,324 

10.00 

1,113,240 

**  castor    ** 

3,3S5 

30.00 

101,560 

67,600 

6.00 

336,000 

«*  lard        '* 

2,413 

24.00 

67,912 

Beans      bbls. 

7,006 

4.40 

28,024 

Peach  brandy 

46 

15.00 

690 

Butter     kegs 

30,319 

4.00 

121,276 

Potatoes 

53,779 

1.50 

80,669 

bbls. 

396 

15.00 

4     5,940 

Pork       bbls. 

216,960 

10.00 

2,169,600 

Beeswax    «« 

1,464 

45.00 

65,880 

•*        hhds. 

6,741 

40.00 

269,640 

Beef          «« 

29,113 

7.00 

203,791 

**  bulk  lbs. 

4,709,600 

.41 

211,932 

"             tcs. 

3,561 

13.00 

46,293 

Porter     bbls. 

86 

5.00 

430 

"  dried  bbls. 

68,200 

.6 

3,492 

Pack  yrn.  rls. 

1.104 

5.00 

8,520 

Buffalo  rs.  pks 

1,915 

60.00 

95,750 

Skins  deer  pk. 

2,729 

20.00 

54,580 

Cotton        " 

979,238 

24.11 

23,501,712 

**  bear   ** 

52 

15.00 

780 

Corn  meal  bbl 

^      7,917 

2.50 

19,792 

Shot        kegs 

4,105 

15.00 

;  6 1,575 

**     ears    " 

139.656 

.45 

62,857 

Soap         «* 

6,076 

2.75 

16,709 

**  shelled  sks 

.390,964 

.87i 

342,094 

Staves        m. 

2,500 

28.00 

70,000 

Cheese  boxes 

39,091 

2.00 

78,182 

Moss  Spanish 

3,823 

3.00 

11,469 

Candles    " 

6,170 

3.00 

15,510 

Tallow    bbls. 

7,828 

17.00 

133,926 

Cider      bbls. 

385 

3.00 

1,155 

Tobacco   leaf 

64,093 

45.00 

2,884,185 

Coal  W.     " 

281,000 

.37i 

105,375 

**        strips 

7,400 

100.00 

740,000 

Dried  fruit " 

2,232 

2.00 

4,464 

•*  manufac. 

9,309 

12.00 

63,708 

Feathers  bags 

5,403 

25.00 

135,075 

**         bales 

3,799 

2.50 

9,497 

Flaxseed  " 

2,181 

8.50 

18,539 

Twine 

1,951 

7.00 

13,657 

Flour      bbls. 

533,312 

4.00 

2,134,248 

Vinegar  bbls. 

656 

3.00 

1,968 

Furs 

699 

850,000 

Window  glass 

3,071 

4.00 

12,284 

Hemp     bales 

46,274 

10.00 

462,740 

Wheat    bbls. 

64,759 

2.00 

129,518 

Hides 

117,863 

1.25 

147,329 

Olher  articles 

estimate 

4,500,000 

Hay    bundles 

37,269 

2.55 

86,165 

Iron  pig  tons 

207 

30.00 

6,210 

Tota 

1           $57,199,122 

Lard      hhds. 

167 

50.00 

8.350 

bbls. 

60,078 

16.00 

961,248 

Valui 

e  M3-*44 

$60,094,716 

**          kegs 

245.414 

3.25 

797,6131 

(C 

'42-'43 

63,728,054 

Leather  bdls. 

2,498 

18.00 

44,964 

« 

*41-'42 

45,716,045 

Lime  W.  bbls. 

6,233 

1.00 

6,233 

Lead          pijs: 

732,125 

2.20 

1,618,445 

Owing  to  the  low  stage  of  the  rivers 
during  the  summer  of  1845,  the  receipts 
were  smaller  than  for  the  preceding  year ; 
while  the  receipts  for  the  year  1846,  are 
from  16  to  26  per  cent,  greater  than  for 
1845.  It  will  also  be  noticed,  that  the 
total  value  of  produce  received,  has  gra- 
dually increased  for  several  years,  not- 
withstanding a  decrease  in  the  price.  If 
to  the  value  of  receipts  for  the  year, 
$57,199,122,  we  add  ten  per  cent,  forthe 
returns  of  sales,  $5,719,912,  we  shall 
have  for  the  exports  from  New  Orleans 
into  the  interior,  the  sum  of  $62,919,034 ; 


making  the  sum  total  of  the  commerce  of 
this  city  with  the  interior,  $120,118,166. 
Such  is  the  value  of  the  internal  com* 
merce  of  the  great  receiving  and  dis- 
charging reservoir  of  the  West.  That 
the  amount,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  larger 
than  the  reality,  will  be  more  evident,  if 
we  consider  the  amount  of  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  its  carriage.  The  number  of 
steamboat  arrivals  for  the  year  1846,  was, 
as  appears  by  the  table,  2,630.  If  we 
estimate  the  average  tonnage  of  each 
boat  at  260  tons,  wmch  is  too  low,  as  the 
largest  class  boats  are  principally  employ- 
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ed  in  the  New  Orleans  trade,  and  the 
general  arerage  of  all  the  boats  upon  the 
Westeni  waters  is  nearly  200  tons,  we 
shall  find  the  total  steamboat  tonnage  for 
the  yearending31st  September,  1845,  to  be 
689i500ton8.  The  commerce  of  New  Or- 
leans, employing  this  amount  of  tonnage, 
and  exceeding  in  lvalue  8120,000,000, 
cannot  be  even  one  half  of  the  total  com- 
niarce  of  the  Western  rivers ;  but  allow- 
ing that  it  is  one  half,  the  total  com- 
merce of  the  West  amounts  in  value  to 
•240,336,312.  To  form  a  proper  esti- 
mate of  the  total  amount  of  tms  trade, 
let  US  examine  the  statistics  and  details 
stillfiuther. 


Few  persons,  unless  they  have  paid 
some  particular  attention  to  the  subject, 
can  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  amount 
of  tonnage  employed  in  the  navigation 
and  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  imd  its 
tributarv  rivers.  It  is  not  possiole,  ttom 
want  of  proper  statistical  information,  to 
know  the  exact  number  of  boats  used  in 
the  navigation  of  these  waters ;  but  from 
the  custom-house  reports  of  the  amount 
of  tonnage,  some  idea  may  be  formed. 
From  the  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  we  have  made  out  the  followinc^ 
table  of  the  amount  of  tonnage  owned 
in  the  West,  as  enrolled  at  tl^  custom- 
house: 


TONNAGE, 

STEAMBOAT. 

SteamboaU 

Wheeling,  Va. 

1841. 

1843. 

♦1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

built  184A. 

1,419 

1,212 

1,340 

1,488 

3 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

10,180 

12,025 

11,675 

13,139 

14,403 

36 

Miami, 

2,472 

1,446 

2,371 

1,915 

Nashville,    Tenn. 

3,252 

3,810 

4,813 

5,689 

2,809 

1 

Louisville,     Ken. 

8,360 

4,618 

5,093 

7,114 

8,751 

26 

St  Louis,  Mo., 

11,370 

14,725 

13,589 

16,664 

18,906 

6 

New  Orleans,  La. 

90,321 

99,452 

105,442 

111,753 

6 

Teche, 

685 

657 

726 

753 

Pittsburg,  Penn. 

10,343 

10,107 

Total, 

9,233 

13,283 

50 

161,718 

174,061 

New  Orleans  has  the  largest  steam- 
boat tonnage  of  any  city  of  the  United 
States;  next  foUows  New  York,  St 
Lonis,  Cincinnati,  and  Pittsburg.  The 
edible  steamboat  tonnage  of  the  Union, 
in  1842,  was  219,085.  The  total 
tonnage  employed  in  the  coasting  trade 
for  1§45,  was  1,190,898;  the  whole 
steamboat  tonnage  was  319,527 — an  in- 
crease of  100,442  in  three  years.  Of  this 
tonnage,  nearly  two-thirds  belongs  to  the 
West,  and  is  used  upon  the  Western 
waters.  In  the  memorial  of  the  citizens 
of  St  Louis  to  Congress,  the  average 
tonnage  of  the  steamooats  is  estimated 
at  200  tons  per  boat.  The  number  of 
steamboats  built  for  the  year  ending  30th 
June,  1845,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  is  119,  with  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  19,633  tons,  averaging  173  tons 
per  bcMit  At  this  standard,  tne  number 
of  boats  would  be,  as  stated  in  the  report, 
888.  There  were  built  at  Nashville,  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg,  during  the 
3rear  1845, 120  boats,  with  a  tonnage  of 
19,939,  making  an  average  of  166^,  and 
allowing  the  tonnage  as  we  have  made  it 
in  the  table,  tl^  number  of  boats  would  be 


1,048.  By  the  report  of  the  surveyor  of 
the  port  of  St.  Louis,  there  were  built  at 
that  city  in  the  year  1845,  10  boats, 
with  a  total  of  2,912  tons;  there  were 
built  at  other  ports  for  St  Louis  owners, 
8  boats,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,520  tons; 
there  were  purchased  at  other  ports  for 
the  St  Louis  trade,  12  boats,  tonnage 
1,674  tons — making  a  total  of  30  boats 
and  6,106  tons,  or  an  average  of  205  tons. 
From  these  facts,  we  may  safely  esti- 
mate the  average  tonnage  of  boats  navi- 
gating the  Western  ¥niters  at  200  tons, 
which  would  give  as  the  number,  870. 
According  to  McCulloch's  Gazetteer, 
there  were  in  Great  Britain  in  the  year 
1834,  722  steamships,  with  a  tonnage  of 
82,716  tons.  According  to4he  publican 
tion  lately  made  of  the  mercantile  sailing 
and  steam  vessels,  there  were  owned  in 
Great  Britain 

Komber.       Tomnag* 

1837  sailing-vessels  23,000  2,650,000 

1844                 *<  23,116  2,931,000 

1837  steam- vessels  620  69,800 

1844                 "  900  114,000 

So  that  the  steam  tonnage  of  the  simple 
city  of  New  Orleans  exceeds  the  ton- 


*  For  nine  moDtbs»  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  having  been  changed. 
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nage  of  the  mercantile  steam  marine  of  each  one  of  these  boats  will  cairy  from 
Great  Britain  in  1837;  and  the  steam-  20  to  60  per  cent  more  than  her  measure- 
boat  tonnage  of  the  Mississippi  river  ex-  ment  tonnage.  But  at  the  estimate  we 
ceeds  by  34,000  tons  the  whole  steam-  have  made,  this  tonnage  exceeds  all  the 
boat  tonnage  of  that  mighty  empire ;  and  American  tonnage  employed  in  the  for- 
tius too  when  her  entire  tonnage  exceeds  eign  trade  of  t&  United  States,  in  the 
that  of  the  United  States  by  one-third,  year  1840.  We  have*merely  made  an 
This  is  entirely  reversed  in  our  Western  estimate  of  the  tons  entered ;  we  must 
trade.  But  when  we  have  given  the  add  as  much  a^ain  for  the  tons  cleared, 
number  of  boats,  and  the  amount  of  the  and  we  shall  have  a  total  of  3^265,540 
tonnage  owned  in  the  West,  we  have  but  tons ;  while  the  total  of  American  ton- 
a  slight  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  tonnaffe  naee,  entered  and  cleared  in  1840,  was 
employed  in  the  trade  of  the  mighty  val-  onfy  3,222,956  tons.  The  amonnt  of 
lev.  It  must  be  considered  how  many  tons  enteied  and  cleared,  for  1845,  was 
tnps  each  boat  makes  in  the  course  of  4,089,463.  We  now  know  something  of 
a  year,  some  making  15,  some  20,  and  the  amount  of  tonnage  required  for  the 
some  30,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  ton-  internal  commerce  of  a  population  of  less 
nage  employed  is  twenty-fold  greater  than  six  millions  and  a  half,  while  the 
than  that  merely  owned.  The  number  foreign  trade  of  the  whole  Union  requires 
of  steamboat  arrivals  in  the  citv  of  New  but  httle  over  a  million  tons  additional. 
Orleans  for  1846,  was  2,630.  If  we  allow  We  have  given  fsicts  from  which  an 
260  tons  per  boat,  which  is  small  for  that  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  amount  of 
trade,  the  total  steamboat  tonnage  of  that  steamboat  tonnage  of  the  Mississippi ; 
port  will  be  632,600.  The  amount  of  let  us  look  for  a  while  at  the  value 
tonnage  of  all  arrivals  at  the  citv  of  of  this  tonnafire  annually  exposed  to 
St.  I^uis,  for  the  year  ending  May  the  danglers  of  navigation.  By  the  re- 
30th,  1846,  was  400,108  tons.  The  busi-  port  of  Uie  surveyor  of  the  port  of  St. 
ness  of  the  year  1845  was  carried  on  at  Louis,  it  appears  that  there  were  built  at 
that  port  by  2,060  steamboats,  with  a  ton-  that  port,  during  the  year,  ten  boats,  with 
nage  of  368,046.  Allow  as  much  for  the  a  tonnage  of  2,912  tons,  at  the  cost  of 
port  of  Cincinnati  as  for  the  port  of  St  $189,600.  There  were  built  at  odier 
Louis,  and  one-half  for  that  of  Pittsburg,  ports,  for  St.  Louis  owners,  8  boats,  ton- 
and  other  ports,  and  the  account  wul  nage  1,620  tons,  cost  $117,000.  There 
stand  as  follows :  were  purchased  from  other  ports,  12  boats. 
Tonnage  of  New  Orleans,  632,600  tonnage  1,674,  value  $61,000.  In  Cist's 
**  ^  St.  Louis,  400,108  Commercial  Advertiser,  it  is  stated  that 
«*  **  Cincinnati,  400,108  there  were  built  at  Cincinnati,  in  1844, 
'^        "  Pittsburg,  &c.,         200,054  32  boats  of  7,838  tons,  and  of  the  value 

of  $642,500.    In  1846,  there  were  built 

1,632,770  of  boats  and  barges  at  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
80  that  at  the  low  estimate  we  have  made,  ville  and  New  Albany,  64,tonnage  12,420, 
which  any  one  can  verify  for  himself,  we  cost  $984,000.  The  total  number  of 
have  the  immense  amount  of  1,632,770  boats  at  that  port,  for  1846,  were  27,  ton- 
tons  of  steamboat  tonnage  entered.  The  nage  6,609,  valued  at  $605,600.  From 
amount  seems  large,  but  it  is  under  the  these  statements  we  may  form  an  esti- 
reality.  We  have  made  our  estimate  too  mate  of  the  ^neral  value  of  the  tonnage 
small,  as  will  appear  if  we  reflect  that  of  the  Mississippi.    The  boats  built  at 

St  Louis,            18          Tonnage  4,442  Value  $206,600 

Cincinnati,           32                «  7,838              ««        542,500 

«      &c.,         54                ««  12,420               "        984,000 

Total,                  104  24,690                      1,733,000 

making  the  average  cost  of  each  boat  under  than  over,  as  we  have  few  statistics 

$16,086.    The  cost  of  building  has  gra-  from  which  it  can  be  made.    The  boats 

dually  decreased  for  the  past  few  years,  enrolled  as  above  were,  in  1846, 
The  estimate  we  have  made  is  rather 

Cincinnati,          27     Tonnage   6,609  Value  $505,600 

added  to  trade,  St.  Louis,            30  "         6,106             <<        367,600 


Total,  67  12,716  $873,000 

Average  value,  $16,140.    Avenge  value  per  ton,  $68. 
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If,  then,  we  take  the  number  of  steamboats,  870 

multiplied  by  $16,086,  will  give  total  cost,  813,994,820. 

«          «       15,140,     «  "        "  av.  val.  13,171,800. 

In  the  St  Lonis  memorial,  the  boats  greater  than  its  foreign  trade,  as  it  em- 

aie  estimated  to  cost,  on  an  average,  ploys  double  the  labor  of  the  country,  and 

||S0,000  apiece ;  the  cost  then  would  De  most  of  the  supplies  of  the  nation  are 

817,400,000,  which  is  more  nearly  the  drawn  from  its  own  soil, 

tmth  than  the  estimate  we  have  made.  The  memorial  of  the  citizens  of  St. 

The  average  expense  per  annum  of  run-  Louis  estimates  the  trade  of  that  port,  in 

ning  these  boats  may  be  estimated  at  1844,  at  $49,000,000.    This  estimate  is 

$20,000,  making  the  total  expense  per  based  upon  the  amount  of  property  an- 

aanQm,$17,800,000.  Allowing  the  whole  nualiy  insured  at  the  different  offices  in 

tonnage,  entered  and  cleared  at  the  dif-  that  city.    In  the  report  of  the  Chamber 

ferent  points  on  the  rivers,  to  be  3,265,540  of  Commerce,  for  1842,  the  amount  shown 

tons,  according  to  our  previous  estimate,  to  have  been  insured  for  the  four  years 

and  that  on  the  average,  year  by  year,  the  preceding,    was  $58,021,986.     By  the 

boats  earn  their  government  tonnage,  and  returns  of  the  same  offices,  up  to  1844, 

estimating  the  freight  at  $5  per  ton,  we  the  amount  insured   was  $15,451,131, 

shall  have  $16,327,700,  the  amount  paid  making  a  total  of  $73,473,117 ;  an  aver- 

forfrei^ts.*    If  we  allow  for  the  number  age  of  more  than  $12,000,000  per  an- 

of  officers  and  crew  of  each  boat,  we  num.    But  this  is  a  small  part    Many 

shall  have  17,600  persons  employed  di-  do  not  insure  at  all ;  many  insure  in 

lectly  in  the  navijgation  of  the  Western  Eastern  offices,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly 

waters.    Add  to  mese,  the  owners,  ship-  all  the  exports,  which  are  insured,  if  in- 

pers,  builders,  furnishers  of  materiaJs,  sured  at  all,  by  Ekistem  correspondents  in 

dtc,  and  we  may  form  some  opinion  of  Eastern  offices.    Neither  does  it  include 

the  number  of  persons  interested  in  the  the  property  of  immigrants.    One-fourth 

steamboat  trade  of  the  Mississippi.    The  of  the  amount  of  the  trade  of  St.  Louis  is 

mnnberof  travellers  on  these  waters  may  estimated  to  be  insured.    At  this  rate, 

he  estimated  at  one  million  a  year.    The  the  aggregate  trade,  for  six  years  pre- 

nnmber  travelling  on  the  Ohio,  in  1842,  ceding    1844,  was  $293,902,468;     an 

from  the  porta  of  Nashville,  Louisville,  average  of  nearly  $49,000,000-1    Some 

Wheeling  and  Pittsburg,  was  estimated  of  the  items  of  this  trade  will  be  found  in 

at  348,910,  and  the  number  has  been  in-  the  note,  showing  the  trade  for  the  year 

creasing  rapidly  with  the    increase  of  1846.    We  may  estimate  the  trade  of 

hnsiness  ana  wealth  at  the  West.  Cincinnati,  a  city  of  60,000  inhabitants, 

But  we  have  not  as  yet  arrived  at  the  against    the    40,000  of   St.    Louis,  at 

total  amount  and  ^uo  of  the  river  com-  $50,000,000,  and  that  of  the  other  towns 

merce  of  the  West.    We  have  made  an  on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  at  as  much 

estimate  of  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans  more,  making  the  total  of  $100,000,000. 

alone  wiUi  the  interior,  but  to  all  this  we  We  have  now  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 

must  add  the  commerce  of  such  cities  as  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 

St  Louis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Nash-  branches. 

1?lt'  T5?®^'"A  "^"^  Pitteburg,  and  that  ^rade  of  New  Orleans.         120,118,156 

of  the  different  towns  and  cities  uoon  the  «      u  gj.  j^^jg                  49,000,000 

?i'?i."llMi?'''^rPP'  "1^1-  *  ^^^v®  «      «  Cincinnati,                50,000,000 

not  the  statisucs  from  which  to  make  an  «      «  ^^her  places,             50,000,000 

accurate  computation  of  the  value  of  this  '^                                ' 

trade,  but  some  approximation  can  be  ^^^1                    $269,118,156 

made.    As  a  general  principle,  the  in-  ^      i      ^ 

temal  commerce  of  a  country  is  always  We  have, then,  the  total  annual  value  of 


*  This  amount  seems  to  ns  too  small.  The  report  to  the  Memphis  Convention,  of  the 
Committee  upon  the  improvements  of  the  Ohio  river,  estimates  the  freights  and  paesages 
imon  this  river  alone,  at  $15,000,000.  If,  then,  we  estimate  the  freight  at  $5  per  ton,  we 
shall  have  total  freights.  $16,327,700,  if  we  add  one-half  for  passages,  $8,168,860,  making  a 
total  of  $24,601,560.  This  may  seem  large,  but  these  are  the  facts,  and  our  readers  may 
make  the  calculations  for  themselves,  if  tney  think  us  wrong. 

t  The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  imports  by  the  river  for  the  year  ending  May  80th,  1846. 
Frtnn  it  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  importance  of  St.  Louis,  as  a  commercial  depot, 
and  the  rapid  strides  she  is  making  towards  being  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  West. 


pnipriitioeaffar  lifhlbaaMt.  In  1  Ml ,  wen 

mj'  ae«m  aiHtiDoni,  but  it  is  tuhat  a*«r  9470,000 ;  flw  Bllowmiiea  to  Silaag 

under  tbtn  oror  the  tnith,  and  the  more  TeeMle,  tiat  ywr,  wm  oW  >880,000  ;  ft 

owe  thsra  is  need  in  collecting  the  itn-  total  of  (S90/W0 ;  a  mm  luvn  thanthft 

tietica   of  tUe   migb^  eooimanse,  tlia  whble  WMt  hnt  nqoind  la  to  ■■t— ■■^^J 

gnntK  will  it  mi^MH.  in  koTooe  jear;  tnexiMnditiue  wUeh, 

For  muj  yem  the  V^oitbw  eaked  if  applied  muiuIIt  fat  fin  jBUPiWnaU 

al  ttw  gananl  goTenunent  tbat  eom^  nman  nearir  all  otatraeooat  ts  tfaa 


rf flw  naTJgrtioB  of  the  Wertom  watote  eaa  be  fenond,  would  faduee  tbe«aati 

acmathing,  at  le«it,«hoBld  W  Hone  to  i»-  of  fteiglit  on  tcamago  U  laut  ten  par 

man  Ae  obalrnatlaDa  diiat  impede  tUa  taoL,  and  dte  coat  of  iaanmue  mofa 

nailgBtkiaandiinileriteTeiidangaoaa.  than  one  hmdied  par  oaoL    Year  after 

Notwilfaatao&ig  all  the  petitinia  id  the  yaar,  wiA  dte  iDoeaaiDg  oommecoe    ' 

paople.bukedli^thenigeiitDeoeantieaaf  the  Weat, fiiera hia  lieea  as  ioawd 


paopte.bactodby  the  urgent  neooaiitiM  of  _   .__.  .      _ ... 

tlHieasa,ecnmBra>iTdj  nothing  baa  been  deetmadan  of  pwpetqf,  tmtil  saaaj  a» 

njiled,  irime  HmmjnHi  aiu  inilUonB  aaieraiefiiaeloinan^dietanaageaAsat 

have  bean  BpenttoprateataOdimpiDva  the  manWMtem«alan,aognatfatlMiiiL 

nafigatiooef  EatfaiB  porta  ana  harboia.  "niB  Weet  haa  good  naanrto  compUiii 

That  the  oauierc*  pf  the  Eaat  needed  wben,  owiiy  to  the  negleet  of  tfaa  ga»< 

^eae  ap|gopdationa  la  -wiqoealkaablet  nl  goverpntent,  it  ooiIb  mwe  la  inauie  a 

Hit  it  la  aqoalif  cartiin  that  the  nMio-  baat«ngagedinthe  naftntkaof  watan 

lead  traffiobroQibkae  and  rivecatf  the  flowing  uroogha.  fiirtila  and  weall^ 

Nertthweat,  Weat  and  SoatlFw«at,  iHa,  connby,  thana  ehip  boond  anatejap 

fton  year  to  year,  needed  the  eameaaMBU  round  the  globe.    TUa  onAt  not  *o  to 

aaoe.  be.    The  Wed  can  attpp^  llie  iriade 

,  Over  Are  H^ffloM  of  dollar*  Iian  been  Ui^on  with  the  pradncta  of  her  aofl,  and 

paid  by  the  goranunent  aa  allowmncae  ibe  only  aaks  that,  beaidea  being  con- 

aad  hoantiea  to  the  veaaela  engaged  in  palled  to  pay  tea  die  tranapoctatkai  ot 

the  flebing  tnde,  an  aggregate  wge*  eoanaoditiea,  bulky  in  propoctiaa  to  Oair 

than  all  &  uppnipiialiMW  &  impme-  Talu^  ifao  ba  not  elao  required  to  p^ 

Tbe  lapiditf  which  hu  muked  the  growth  of  t!t.  Lonit,  wamnli  as  in  exprnajng  tbu 
opinion.  It  i»  bat  b  few  veim  eiace  our  city  wbb  a  small  FiCDch  village — now  it  nmn- 
ben  a  population  of  nearly  uW  thauaaad  aoub— which  for  eaterprise  will  compare  faTorably 
with  any  cUy  in  the  Union.  Tbia  fact  oui  national  legiilatare  should  weigfi  welt,  and  not  be 
■0  dilatory  in  making  appropriationa  for  the  imprcnrmeni  of  Western  rivers — nor  evince  ■neb 
lioatility  to  every  meawue  calculated  to  advance  Wegtem  interesli. 
TT2,4M  pigs  lead,  19,617  bojea  glaM,  113,756  sacks  aalt, 

80,971  ^  lead,  S^t  bu  and  kega  tar,  8.467  cheeU  and  hf  do  tea, 

ni,2»4  bbia  &  hf  bbla  flonr,  6,998  bbia  and  aks  beans,       I4,DS2  hfadsj^nd  bbls  augar,  ' 

Wrl67  barrels  pork,  6,118  bbls  and  ake  green  and    46,486  ucka  cofiee, 

fl24,»tS]l>sbulk  i>nrk,  dned  apples,  S,S71    do    snd  bbls  oniony 

14,314  t.bhk.  hi' d3  beef,  2,inS  bbU  and  aacka  dried        899  sacks  feathers, 

9,eaera-<ks.\:  bit  bacon,  peaches.  3,603  tons  bar  iron, 

aSO,liafi  IbR  bulk  do,  34,618  bxs  Cc  mAt  poUtoee,      3,793  do    pig    do, 

U,888  liljk  and  kugs  lard,  9,666  hhda  rabaceo,  8,2S3  do    castings, 

12,167  do    Ao  b^  cheese,         6,0S3  bxa  mannfaclaied  to-    a£,78S  kegs  □■!!>, 
l,S03c^£k9d:bL>!8tallow,  baccq,  '         1,836  boxes  tin  plale, 

7,4B1  bhiB,  kei!9  and  firkins     2,038  bis  (oIlOOO)  aegaia,  73S  tierces  rice, 

butlef.  I,ia),35S  bushels  wheal,  3JM4  bble  flaxseed, 

1,194  sickf,  bblfi  and  boxes  416,B72       do       com,  «15  do   hetnnieed, 

beeswax,  2S334  boihels  oits,  9,271  kfgs    and    cannisters 

9,788  coils  hemp  and  msniUa   2BJH0     do     barley,  powder, 

rope,  4,913      do      lye,  1 ,237  boiea  axes, 

8,636  pieces  bagging,  12,940  bbls  molaases,  2i931  bis  and  trunks  boots, 

34,7R1  balea  hemp,  32,10  do  whisker.  11,X9  do  do     aboei, 

6flil  boxes  Hperm  and  tallow      2,461  do  gin,  brandy,  rum,    I9,ffi3  rms  wrapping  paper, 

candles,                        3,213  do   wine,                       e,681  do  writing      do, 
12,ftll  boxes  soap,                          2,678  do    mall  liquor,                1,463  bales  oakum, 
221,696  dry  hides,                           264  do  sperm  oil,                 2,092  kegs  white  lead, 
82,(M2  butTalo  robes,                          892  do   Unseed  oi\               43^  boxes  and    [^ga  dry 
90,468  aasorled  akins,                     7,684  do    and  kegs  fish,                         goods, 
8,170  packagea  fura,                   ll,S6Rbis  and  tubs  E^,              S,2S6    cralea      and     casks 
16,696  pkgs  couon  yam,  41,640  bbla  salt,  
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for  what  enriches'  none  and  makes  her  The  Missouri,  from  the  mouth  of  the 

poor.  Yellow-stone,  and  the  Mississippi,  Red, 

That  some  reasons  may  be  given  for  and  Arkansas  rivers,  flow  through  an 

the  neglect  of  the  Western  interests  is  alluvial  country,  composed  of  sand,  clay, 

nndouMedly  true,  but  it  does  not  counter-  and  decomposed  vegetable  matter.     As  a 

vail  her  damage.    Her  own  politicians  consequence,  the  shores  yield  readily  to 

have  too  often  mought  more  of  dividing  the  action  of  a  current  flowing  at  the 

out  the  spoils  of  office,  and  of  president-  rate  of  three  to  five  miles  per  hour.  The 

making,  than  of  the  interests  of  their  alluvial  bottoms  on  both  sides  of  these 

constituents;  and  the  West  herself  helped  rivers  are  covered  with  a  dense  growth 

to  elect    the  notable   chief   magistrate  of  heavy  timber,  and  as  the  current  cuts 

who,  with  a  stohd  misunderstanding  of  out  the  sand  and  undermines  the  banks, 

all  the  sound  interests  of  the  nation,  ex-  the  large  trees  fall  into  the  river  and  are 

pends  millions  on  a  war  utterly  unneces-  carried  out  into  the  channel,  to  become 

sary  and  iniquitous,  and  refuses  a  few  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the 

thousands    to    preserve  the    commerce  river — at  first  as  snags  and  sawyers,  and 

that  must  finally  replenish  the  national  afterwards  as  logs  and  stumps.   At  some 

caffeTB  which  his  fatuous  recklessness  points  on  the  Missouri,  these  snags  are 

has  exhausted.    It  is  also  true  that  the  so  thick  in  the  channel,  as  to  give  the 

East  has  had  httle  knowledge  of  the  great  appearance  of  a  complete  hatchel,  pre- 

and  growing  wealth  of  the  West ;  but  senting  to  a  stranger's  eye,  an  impassable 

this  very  ignorance  must  be  attributed  to  barrier  to  the  passage  of  a  boat  even  of 

the  neglect  of  the  government.  the  smallest  class.    At  some  places  in 

The  knowledge  of  what  are  the  ob-  these  rivers,  the  pilot  runs  his  boat  so 

structions  to  the  navigation  of  the  West-  that  the  snags  will  scrape  the  hull  for 

em  waters,  and  the  losses  arising  there-  nearly  its  whole  length  ;  and  the  only 

from,  is  requisite,  that  the  necessity  of  way  to  get  along  at  some  times,  is  cither 

the  removal  of  these  obstructions  may  be  to  roll  over  or  run  over  some  of  these 

seen.  snags,  so  directly  are  Uiey  in  the  channel. 

The  whole  extent  of  waters  that  are  At  one  point  in  the  Mississippi,  between 

now,  or  may  be  made  navigable,  in  the  St.  Louis  and  the  mouth   of  tlie  Ohio, 

valley  of  the  Mississippi,  is  over  15,000  the  wrecks  of  nine  boats  can  be  seen 

miles ;  draining  a  country  on  either  shore  within  three  miles  distance  of  each  other, 

of  30,000.  and  all  these  lost  from  striking  a  snag, 

log,  or  stump.     The  St.  Louis  Memorial 

Mississippi  from  mouth  to  fall  of  St.  thus  describes  the  character  of  these  ob- 

^  ,  Anthony,                                   2,250  structions  to  navigation: 
Red  River  to  head  of  nav)gation,        1,100 

OW^rPittaburg,                              1.200  "  The  Mississi^ppi  from  the  mouth  of  the 

Missouri                                               2  000  Missouri,  and  the  Missouri  for  its  whole 

lUinois/                                               '300  navigable  distance,  pass  through  a  loc«e 

TeDfienee                                              600  ^^y  °^  ^*°^  ^^  alluvial  deposite.    The 

Cumberland.                                          300  currents  are  rapid  (Mr.  Schoolcraft  states 

the  average  descent  at  a  fraction  over  five 

Total             8  650  ^^^hes  per  mile,)  and  the  action  upon  the 

'              '  banks  great ;  the  changes  of  the  channel, 
_                                 .      .                    1.0''  hed  of  the  rivers,  are  frequent  and  very 

Boats  are  now  navjgadng  more   than  gudden.  The  banks  are  covered  with  large 

this  extent  of  water,  and  the  amount  is  trees.    When  the  water  rises,  and  at  other 

now  increasing  every  day,  as  small  rivers  times,  the  action  of  the  water  makes  the 

are  resounding  to  the  puff  of  the  steam-  banks  crumble  and  fall  in,  carrying  with 

boat.     But  to  this   must  be  added  the  them  the  trees  with  their  roots.   These  are 

large  number  of  small  rivers,  that  by  the  borne  along  by  the  current  until  stopped 

removal  of  obstructions,  or  by  slack  wa-  hy  some  obstruction  or  by  the  weight  of 

ter,  can  be  rendered  navigable.    As  the  ^^^  ^^^^^  »"1  ^ajid  adhering  to  the  roots, 

country  fills  up  with  an    enterprising  and  become  firmly  imbedded  in  the  bottom 

,wv^„i-;;««    «*««„   r.c   fk^c*  •.:,™  «™  of  the  river.   The  sand  accumulates  around 

population,  many  of   these  rivers  now  the  root  and  the  trunk  rests  up  or  down,  as 

navigated  only  by  the  hunters  canoe,  ^^e  case  may  be.    These  sometimes  give 

will  be  sailed  by  the  broad-horn  and  the  tj,e  channel  a  new  direction;   in  other 

steamboat.     These  waters,  too,  have  two  cases  the  channel  is  not  affected.    The 

shores,  and  furnish  the  means  of  trans-  stumps  of  trees  falling  in  from  the  banks, 

portations  to  products  on  either  side.  often  produce  the  same  results.    In  course 
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of  time,  the  action  of  the  water,  ice,  &c.,  xnulate  oiostly  in  the  bends,  chntee,  and 
wears  and  breaks  off  the  tops  and  branches  where  the  course  of  the  water  is  obstruct- 
of  the  tree,  leaving  the  trunk  remaining  ed  by  islands  and  bars.  A  good  pilot  is 
and  presenting  a  sharp  point  Some  of  generally  familiar  with  the  position  of 
these  trees,  or  trunks,  settle  or  sink,  so  these  obstructions,  so  far  as  they  "Can  be 
that  the  point  is  a  few  feet  below  the  sur-  discovered  by  any  indications  on  the  sur- 
face  of  the  water  at  its  lowest  stage ;  others  face  of  the  water;  but  the  frequent  diver- 
settle,  so  that  the  point  is  seen  or  makes  a  sions  of  the  channel  will  baffle  the  skill 
break  on  the  surface,  and  others  are  ele-  and  knowledge  of  the  best.  They  accn- 
vated  above  high-water  mark.  The  first  mulate  fastest  after  a  high  stage  of  water, 
description  are  the  most  dangerous,  as  they  and  with  such  rapidity,  sometimes,  that 
cannot  be  seen,  especially  in  the  night,  boats  which  hare  passed  up  the  Missouri 
The  second  class  are  not  without  danger,  without  difficulty,  are  compelled,  on  their 
especially  in  the  night-time,  or  during  return,  to  send  out  their  crew  and  cut  their 
foggy  weather.  The  third  class  seldom  way  through  the  snags.'* 
produce  injury.  Stumps  of  trees,  sunken  mi.  .  .  i  i 
logs,  and  rocks,  (of  the  latter  there  are  but  The  pnncipal  obstruction  to  the  navi- 
few,)  are  even  more  dangerous  obstruc-  cation  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  are  the 
tions,  because  their  position  cannot  be  Upperand  Lower  Kapids.  'At  high  stages 
easily  ascertained,  as  they  make  little  or  of  water  these  present  no  great  obstrac- 
no  break  on  the  surface.  A  boat  freight-  tion,  but  at  low  stages,  it  is  very  difficult 
ed,  and  under  the  momentum  of  a  steam  passing  through  a  narrow  channel  with 
engine  sufficient  to  propel  her  against  the  rocks  on  both  sides  and  on  the  bottom, 
current   at  a  reasonable   speed,  striking  3^^  ^^^  ^^  obstructions  can  be  easily 

SSIwk!!?7kV  Tn*'f'''''^'ff^   T  r  removed,  so  that  a  good  channel  might 

hole  through  her  hull,  tears  off  her  planks,  1     ^„  j«  „«„;«« w«  «♦  -11  .^.«^«.  «<.-♦?«- 

and  breaks  her  timbers.;  the  water  rushes  ^  '»^®'  navigable  at  all  8ea«)n8,  costing 

in  and  she  sinks.    When  the  weight  of  the  V^  amount  which  the  mere  difference  in 

boat  and  freight  is  considered,  and  the  the  cost  of  freight  in  a  few  years  would 

power  under  which  it  is  necessary  she  rep»y«    The  present  difference  between 

should    move,  it  will   be   seen  that  no  freights  at  high  and  low  water  is  nearly 

strength  which  could  be  given  to  the  hull  50  per  cent. 

could  resist  the  concussion.  The  navigation  of  the  Red  river  is 

"  Sunken  logs  which  lie  across  the  chan-  rendered  difficult  and  almost  destroyed  at 

nel,  imbedded  their  whole  length,  are  the  gome  seasons,  by  what  is  called  the  Red 

most  dangerous  of  these  obstructions.  They  ^ver  rafl^-a  collection  of  floating  trees, 

^vT  IT  .•      """^ '  *^^^  ^^'^M  ? J"^°»v!^''  stumps,  and  bushes,  interlocked  together, 

river,  having  a  greater  weight  than  their  \'                    1'     ,         l  i       ^  r 

bulk  of  water,  sink,  and  lie  horizontally  on  f  ^?  ^o  cover  nearly  the  who  e  surface, 

the  bottom  of  the  river,  across  the  current,  forcing  the  water   into   small  channels 

They  most  frequently  lodge  on  the  sand-  and  openings  through  the  raft.     It  also 

bars,  stretching  from  the  loot  of  one  bend  dams  the  river  to  some  degree,  and  forces 

to  the  head  of  another.     It  is  extremely  the   water  into   bayous  on  either  side, 

difficult  to  find  their  location,  for  they  are  thus  diminishing  at  the  same  time  both 

only  presented  in  the  low  stages  of  water,  the  quantity  and  depth  of  water  in  the 

When  the  water  is  high,  the  sand  fills  up  the  channel.     This  raft  extends  nearly  one 

low  water  channel,  sometimes  as  much  as  hundred  miles.     The  government  has  at 

ten  feet,  covering  these  logs.  When  the  wa.  different  times  made  appropriations  for 

wLw'jf    il-''"'^"^  1  ?K        K  ^      '°°'I  the  removal  of  this  obstruction,  and  chan- 

washes  itselt  a  channel  through  some  part  it         1             .  .,          u  •*  u  *  •*. 

of  the  sand-bar.  uncovering  iL  logs.    As  "^!«  ^^^^  been  cut  through  it,  but  it  re- 

these  logs  make  no  break  or  ripple  on  the  q"»!f «  constant  care  for  a  series  of  years, 

surface,  the  pilot  or  navigator  is  often  igno-  "^til    the    channel    becomes    so   much 

rant  of  their  existence  or  locality,  until  deepened  that  the  force  of  the  current 

his  boat  is    driven  upon  them.     These  alone  may  keep  it  open.     After  the  work 

sunken  trees  often  present  part  of  a  branch  has  been  done,  and  a  channel  cut,  a  small 

or  a  knot,  which,  however,  is  not  discover-  annual  appropriation,  and  the  passage  of 

able  on  the  surface,  but  which  produces  all  a  properly  constructed  boat  two  or  three 

the  injurious  effects  of  a  snag.  These  trees  times  a  season,  will  keep  it  clear, 

are  very  difficult  to  remove  as  well  as  to  dis-  ^  great  obstruction  to  the  navigation 

fhlh^nu^  i'n'SP'  """"i  r^'*  ^^^^'"^  '"^  T  of  the  Ohio  river,  are  the  falls  at  E^ui^ 

the  banks,  lodge  and  become  permanently  -u        u-  i.                  j  x.                   r  *l 

fixed  about  the  points  and  bends,  generally  ville  which  are  passed  by  means  of  the 

near  the  shore,  and  are  quite  as  dangerous  ^^"^^'  ^^ned  partly  by  the  government 

as  sunken  logs,  and  as  difficult  to  remove,  ^"d  partly  by  individuals.      This  canal 

"  These  obstructions  are  to  be  met  with  should  be  purchased  by  the  government 

in  every  part  of  the  river,  but  they  accu-  and  made  free,  or  the  tolls  should  be  so 
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reflated  that  the  moneys  realized  there-  removing  this  difficulty,  except  that  of 

from  should  merely  pay  the  expenses  of  the  general  improvement  of  the  channel 

mmnafiement  and  repair.    The  tax  now  of  the  rivers  by  the  removal  of  the  snags, 

levied  vpon  all  boats  passing  the  falls,  sawyers,  stumps,  and  logs,  that  get  into 

adds  veiy  much  to  the  cost  of  all  freights  the  channel,  and  by  the  accumumtion  of 

passing  the  citv  of  Lonisville.  sand  about  them.    The  removal  of  the 

The   last  obstruction  that  we  shall  overhanging  timber  on  the  banks,  by 

mention  are  the  bars,  and  these  are  found  preventing  the  fall  of  timber  into  the 

on  all  the  rivers.    On  tlie  Ohio  and  its  river,  ana  the  formation  of  snags,  also 

tributaries,  these  bars  are  formed  of  sand  tends  to  render  the  channel  constant 

«nd  pebbles,  which  become  compacted  This  general  description  of  the  obetmc- 

together,  changing  very  little  their  posi-  tions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Western 

tion  from  year  to  year.    These  bars  can  rivers,  will  show  what  is  required  of  the 

be  removed  by  dredging,  and  bv  the  con-  government,  and  the  statistics  we  have 

stmction  of  wing-dams,  which  narrow  given  show  the  amount  of  conmierce 

the  channel,  and  the  increased  velocity  annually  at  risk,  and  annually  exposed 

and  depth  of  the  current  cuts  away  the  to  destruction  and  loss  for  want  of  the 

bar.    The  bars  of  the  Mississippi  are  removal  of  these  obstructions.    Let  us 

composed  of  a  fine  siliceous  sand  and  examine  what  are  the  losses  to  Western 

clay,  yielding  at  all  times  to  the  force  of  navigation,   caused  by  the  dangers  to 

the' streams,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  which  it  is  exposed, 
quick-sand  character,  constantly  chang-        The  amount  of  property  annually  de- 

ing    the    position,   and    as    constantly  stroyed  upon  the  Western  waters  cannot 

cbanffing  the  channel.    The  position  of  accurately  be  determined  ;  an  approxima- 

the  channel  sometimes  changes  as  much  tion,  however,  may  be  mside  from  one  or 

as  half  a  mile  in  a  single  week.    No  two  different  sources, 
means  have  as  yet  been  discovered  of 

Tlie  Tonnage  qf  Boats  licensed  and  enrolled  at  the  Port  of  St.  Louis  for  the  year 


Tons. 

Lost. 

1838 

6,813.87 

2,082.70 

1839 

8,025.12 

2,127.76 

1840 

7,388.93 

2,140.66 

Part  of  1841 

12,862.56 

2,344 

Owned  at  St  Louis  1842-43 

14,725 

5,392 

Engaged  in  St  Louis  trade    "       ** 

2,225 

1844-45 

18,906 

5,151 

Total 

Tons  21,463.01 

Average  pe 

T  annum 

2,682.87 

And  this  amount  of  21,463  tons  of  ton-  8257,500,  and  barges  lost  830,000; 
naee  lost  within  the  past  eight  years  is  making  a  total  for  those  years  $799,000. 
TOoer  rather  than  over  the  mark,  as  no  To  this  must  be  added  the  loss  of  flat- 
accurate  record  has  been  kept  at  the  boats  and  their  cargoes,  of  which  we 
custom-house  of  boats  lost.  The  value  have  no  means  of  forming  an  estimate ; 
of  twenty-five  boats  lost  in  1841,  as  esti-  we  can  mention  one  fact,  however,  that 
mated  by  the  insurance  offices  of  St  liouifl,  may  be  of  interest.  One  individual  has 
was  $331,000;  the  loss  on  cargoes  was  lost  this  season  six  flat-boats  and  their 
estimated  at  $470,000 ;  making  a  total  cargoes,  coming  out  of  the  Des  Moines 
of  $801,000.  Of  tlio  boats  lost  in  the  river.  Tlie  above  estimate  is  confined 
St  Louis  trade  in  1841,  fourteen  were  to  a  single  port,  having  a  large  trade  to 
lost  between  St.  Louis  and  the  month  of  bo  snrc,  but  not  more  than  one-seventh 
the  Ohio,  when  the  value  of  a  single  boat  of  that  of  the  Western  rivers,  judging 
and  cargo  lost  would  have  paid  all  tlie  from  the  tonnage, 
expenses  of  removing  the  obstructions  By  a  report  to  Congress  of  1842,  the 
that  made  the  navigation  so  dangerous,  loss  of  steamboats  on  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
Of  boats  owned  at  St.  Louis  in  the  vears  sissippi  rivers  is  estimated  at  65,  which, 
1842  and  1843,  the  loss  on  hull  andf  car-  at  the  average  value  we  have  before 
goes  was  estimated  at  $511,500,  and  the  given,  say  $15,000,  would  make  a  total 
UMt  of  bc»t8  engaged  in  the  trade  at  value  of  $975|000.    The  loeies  on  car- 
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goes  may  be  estimated  at  the  same  We  may  verify  this  estimate  in  another 
amount,  making  the  total  losses  in  1842  way,  by  an  examination  of  some  of  the 
91,950,000.  Even  this  amount,  large  as  statistics  connected  with  the  amoont  of 
it  is,  is  too  small,  for  we  find  that  the  insurance,  and  the  amount  of  losses  paid 
losses  of  the  single  port  of  St  Louis  for  by  the  insurance  offices.  By  a  statement 
the  year  1841,  was  rising  of  $800,000,  in  the  St.  Louis  Memorial,*  we  find  that 
and  if  we  allow  that,  the  losses  of  that  the  St.  Louis  Insurance  offices,  in  the 
port  were  in  value  only  one-fourth  of  the  four  years  preceding  the  1st  of  November, 
total  losses  on  the  Western  rivers  for  that  1841,  had  paid  for  losses  upon  boats  and 
year,  $3,200,000,  which  is  somewhat  cargoes  the  sum  of  $1,036,000.  During 
near  the  truth.  The  average  annual  loss  the  same  period  it  was  estimated  that 
of  tonnage  belonging  to  the  port  of  St  $600,000  nad  been  paid  by  Insurance 
Louis,  from  the  preening  table  is,  2,682  companies  of  other  places,  making  a  total 
tons,  or  an  average  on  the  tonnage  of  the  loss  of  $1,636,000  in  the  St.  Louis  trade, 
port  for  four  years  of  16.7  per  cent.,  an  The  losses  for  the  years  1842  and  '43  were 
amount  which,  stated  thus  proportionally,  $248,000,  and  estimating  $200,000  paid 
appears  so  enormous  as  to  stagger  belief,  by  other  offices,  the  total  losses  paid  in 
and  yet  this  estimate  may  be  confirmed  six  years  would  be  $2,1 84,000 — an  aver- 
by  others,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  age  of  $364,000  annually.  If,  as  before, 
that  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  proof,  we  estimate  that  one-fourth  only  of  the 
Allowing  then  this  per  centage  of  loss  at  property  was  insured,  we  have  an  annual 
the  port  of  St  Louis  to  be  greater  than  average  loss  in  the  St.  Louis  trade  of 
that  for  the  other  ports  of  the  Mississippi  $1,456,000.  The  losses  paid  b?  the 
and  Ohio  rivers,  by  2.7  per  cent.,  we  may  Cincinnati  Insurance  offices,  dunn^  a 
estimate  the  average  annual  loss  of  ton-  period  of  five  vears,  from  November, 
nage  upon  these  rivers  at  14  per  cent.  1837,  to  November,  1842,  excluding  all 
Say  the  total  steamboat  tonnage  of  losses  by  collision,  explosion,  fire,  dtc, 
the  rivers  for  1845  to  be  160,000  tons,  was  $442,939  89,  or  $88,687  97  an- 
the  loss  at  14  per  cent,  would  be  22,400  nually ;  and  allowing,  as  before,  one- 
tons,  which,  estimated  at  $68  per  ton,  fourth  insured,  the  annual  losses  of  Cin- 
would  give  a  total  value  of  $1,523,200  cinnati  averaged  $354,351  88.  Insurance 
destroyed  by  the  perils  of  the  navigation  is  also  made  at  Pittsburg,  Louisville, 
of  these  rivers.  As  part  of  all  the  car-  Nashville,  Wheeling,  Natchez,  New  Or- 
goes  are  saved  in  nearly  all  cases  of  leans,  and  at  other  places  on  the  Western 
steamboats  sunk,  we  may  say  that  the  rivers ;  and  estimating  that  the  Cincin- 
merchandise  destro^^ed  upon  these  is  ten  nati  offices  paid  one-seventh  of  the  losses 
per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  on  board  at  the  resulting  from  obstructions  to  the  navi- 
time  of  the  loss,  which  would  be  16,000  gation,  the  amount  annually  paid  by 
tons,  nearly  one-half  of  one  per  cent  underwriters  would  be  $610,125,  one- 
upon  all  property  afloat  annually  upon  fourth  insured,  as  before ;  total  loss 
the  Western  waters,  which  we  have  esti-  $2,440,500.  But  to  the  amount  p;iid  by 
mated  to  be  more  than  3,200,000  tons.  Western  offices  must  be  added  the 
If  we  estimate  the  cost  of  freight  at  $5  amounts  paid  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
per  ton,  the  loss  of  freight  to  the  boats  East  having  a  business  connection  with 
would  be  $80,000.  The  total  annual  the  West,  such  as  Boston,  New  York, 
loss  upon  these  rivers  would  be  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  all  of  which 

Total  value  of  boats  lost    -     $1,523,200  J!!!:;^  T^  ^  ^T  ^'"''''''^^  ''?r^'''''iT 

'•      cargoes       -       1  680  000  P       ^^  Western  rivers.     If  we  take 

"        «      frpurhf«                'nonnn  ^^^  amount  of  losses  in  the  St  Louis 

irei^nis       -          h^.ijkju  ^^^^  ^^  $364,000  per  annum,  and  make 

T             r   11  1  •  j«                   CO  01  r  rtnn  ^"  estimate  of  the  total  losses  in  the  pro- 
Losses  of  all  kinds             -     $3,315,200  «^^.-  „  ^♦^  1  ^     ♦               ♦     4U  *     r  .u 

'  portion  ot   her  tonnage  to  that  of  the 

or  1.27  per  cent,  upon  all  property  an-  whole  tonnage  of  the  West,  the  proportion 

nually  afloat  upon   these   waters,  esti-  will  be,  on  an  average  of  six  vears,  as 

matinrr  the  same,  as  before,  at  nearly  16,000  to  160,000  nearly,  or  as  1  to  10, 

$27,000,000,  but  this  per  centage  is  only  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage,  mak- 

upon  the  value  of  merchandise,  without  ing  an  annual  loss  of  $3,640,000.     If  we 

including  the  value  of  the  tonnage.  take  the  proportion  of  the  tonnage  trade 

*  It  is  but  justice  to  slate,  tliat  the  credit  for  the  facts  collected  in  this  Memorial,  and  for 
the  whole  report,  13  due  to  A.  B.  Chambers,  Esq.,  the  able  editor  of  the  Missouri  Republican, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  that  drafted  the  Memorial. 
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cf  St  Lonis,  the  proportion  will  be  as  energies,  and  the  advantages  that  nature 
4OO4O8  tons  to  1,632,770,  or  as  1  to  4.8,  has  given  the  West,  it  is  increasing  in 
or  nearly  1  to  5,  and  the  losses  paid  bv  wealth  with  a  rapidity  unexampled  in 
underwriters  will  be  $1,747,200 ;  and  al-  history.    By  reason  of  these,  the  West, 
lowing,  as  before,  one-fourth  insured,  the  (by  which  we  mean  the  Lake  country  as 
total  losses  will  be  $5,988,800.    But  the  well  as  the  regions  of  the  great  rivers,) 
poportion  of  losses  in  the  St.  Louis  trade  can  stand  up  and  grow  under  difficulties 
18  greater  than  that  of  any  other  port,  so  that  would  almost  bankrupt  an  older  and 
that  the  estimate  we  have  last  made  will  more  thickly  settled  country ;  and  it  is 
be  too  hi^ ;  but  still  from  any  one  of  her  surprising  prosperity  under  so  great 
these  calculations  it  will  be  seen  that  the  obstacles  which  has  enabled  successive  ad- 
aimnal  losses  caused  by  obstructions  to  ministrations  to  refuse  her  the  privileges 
the  navigation  are  enormous.    From  the  to  which  she  is  entitled.    Few  countries 
estimate  made  in  the  report  by  the  senator  could  bear  an  annual  loss  of  its  tonnage 
irom  South  Carolina,  the  annual  average  of  ten  per  cent.,  of  which  at  least  seven 
loss  of  steamboats  engaged  in  the  navi-  might  be  prevented  by  the  proper  im- 
gation  of  the  Western  waters  is  a  frac-  provement    of    its    bays    and    harbors. 
tion  less  than  11^  per  cent. ;  the  loss  by  Were  seven  per  cent,  of  all  tho  tonnage 
mags,  6.4  per  cent. ;  and  by  snags,  logs  owned  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
and  rocks,  nearly  8  per  cent.    Lstimat-  Boston  annually  lost  for  want  of  proper 
ine  the  value  of  steamboat  tonnage,  as  improvements  in  the  entrance  to  its  har- 
before,  at  $13,171,800,  the  annual  losses  bor,  or  through  obstructions  in  its  chan- 
of  boats  alone  would  in  value  amount  to  nel,  how  long  would  it  be  before  these 
the  sum  of  $1  ,§14,757  ;  and  the  losses  harbors  would  be  improved,  and  tho  ob- 
fiom  snags,  rocks  and  logs  would  be  structions  removed  7  And  can  it  be  asked 
$1,053,744 ;  and  estimating  the  cargoes  of  the  West,  or  of  its  States,  whose  do- 
as  of  equal  value  with  the  boats,  the  total  mestic  commerce  is  carried  on  over  great 
losses  would  be  $3,029,514.    The  in-  rivers,  and  along  the  shores  of  its  broad 
gnrance  upon  the  hulls  of  steamboats  lakes,  that  it  should  sit  idly  by,  and  see 
varies  from  12  to  30  per  cent,  per  annum,  its  wealth  destroyed,  its  commerce  ruined 
and  even  at  these  rates,  so  heavy  are  the  for  want  of  those  improvements,  which  no 
looses,  that  some  of  the  offices  refuse  to  single  State  has  the  authority  to  make  ? 
insure  upon  the  hulls  of  boats,  as  is  the  Must  Western  tonnage  still  be  compelled 
ease  with  one  or  two  of  the  St.  Louis  of-  to  pay  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  per 
fices.    The  annual  loss,  at  the  average  cent,  per  month,  or  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
rate  of  16f  per  cent,  must  be  equal  to  four  per  cent,  per  annum  ?  and  at  these 
$2,585,900.    No  exact  estimate,  however,  high  rates  the  underwriters  still  losing 
can  be  formed.  We  are  safe,  however,  in  money  in  their  insurances  upon  hulls — 
•aying  that  the  annual  losses  exceed  while  a  vessel  may  make  a  voyage  around 
$3,000,000.  the  world,  running  all  tlie  risks  of  the 

The  loss  of  life  must  be  added  to  the  storms  of  ocean,  and  passing  all  the  dan- 
losses  of  property,  occasioned  by  obstruc-  gcrs  of  foreign  ports,  yet  obtain  insurance 
tions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Western  at  the  rate  of  from  six  to  eight  per  cent, 
rivers.  The  estimate  of  St.  Louis  would  per  annum — the  Western  Imt  having  at 
make  the  loss  of  lives  amount  to  135  per  the  same  time  no  storms  to  encounter, 
annum !  Even  the  loss  of  life  in  the  Pre-  and  few  dangers  to  dread,  that  cannot  be 
sident's  favorite  measure,  the  War,  will  removed  at  the  cost  of  one-half  of  what  is 
hardly  prove  greater  than  this,  equally  annually  paid  her  insurance  offices. 
chargeable  to  him,  through  his  voto  of  The  losses  to  commerce  caused  by  the 
the  ^neficent  provisions  of  Congress  for  Dcs  Moines  and  Rock  Island  Rapids  of 
removing  the  obstructions  on  tlie  West-  the  upper  Mississippi,  compared  with  the 
em  waters.  losses  at  other  parts  of  tho  river,  are 

This  loss  of  life  and  property  must  in-  small — the  cliicf  injury  to  the  navigation 

crease  with  the  annually  increasing  trade  being  the  increased  co^t  of  freights  at  low 

and  traffic  of  the  great  valley,  unless  the  stages  of  water.     In  the  year  1839,  the 

government  performs  its  duty,  and  removes  government  was  compelled  to  pay  $6  per 

Uie  causes  ofthese  enormous  losses.  The  hundred  for  the  transportation  of  pork 

removal  of  these  obstructions  would  re-  from  St.  Louis  to  Fort  Schnclliug,  or  $132 

move  the  causes  of  danger,  and  diminish  per  ton,  while  tlie  usual  cost  of  freight 

the  costs  of  freight  and  insurance  in  the  was  $1.50  per  hundred,  or  $33  per  ton. 

proportion  of  7  to  10.  Owing  to  its  youth,  These  rapids  can  be  improved  at  an  esti- 
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mated  cost  of  $150,000,  bo  that  they  can  yearly !    All  this  loss  might  be  saved  by 

be  croseed  at  the  lowest  stages  of  water,  amiaal  appropriation  of  the  general  gov- 

The  increasing  population  of  the  new  emment  of  less  than  $76,000,  adding  the 

States  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  is  con-  increased  amount  to  the  taxes,  the  xe- 

stantly  increasing  the  amount  of  tonnage  sources  and  wealth  of  the  conntiy. 
and  property  passing  over  these  rapids,        The  St.  Louis  Memorial  also  presents 

and  the  increased  cost  of  carriage  caused  the  tax  imposed  by  the  tolls  of  the  Loois- 

by  the  want  of  their  improvement,  is  a  ville  and  Portland  canal  at  the  falls  of 

constant  tax  upon  the  trade  and  com-  the  Ohia    It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 

merce  of  the  upper  Mississippi.    The  construction  of  that  canal  has  been  of 

amount  of  lead  received  from  the  Galena  immense  value  to  the  trade  of  the  West, 

mines  at  the  port  of  St  Louis  was,  in  saving  annually  manv  thousands  of  doUan 

1 844,  pi^,  595,01 2  ;  1 845,  pigs,  750,879 ;  that  must  otherwise  have  been  paid  for  the 

1846,  pigs,  772,464.     Ail  this  freight  portage  of  goods  around  the  fails.     But  a 

must  pass  over  both  of  these  rapids,  and  work  of  this  importance,  affecting  so  seri- 

subject  to  all  the  increased  cost  of  freights,  ouslv  the  whole  trade  of  the  valley  passing 

The  freights  from  St.  Louis  to  Galena,  at  the  falls,  should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of 

different  seasons  of  the  year,  vary  from  individuals,  or  of  a  private  corporation. 

40cts.  to  150cts.  per  hundred.     There  In  high  stages  of  the  river»  boats  ascend 

should  not  be  this  variation  in  cost  of  and  descend  the  falls,  but  at  low  stages 

freights,  a  constant  tax  upon  the  energies  they  must  either  pass  the  canal,  or  the 

of  the  country,  a  serious  charge  upon  the  goods  must  be  carried  around  over  a 

whole  trade,  preventing  property  from  portage  of  about  three  miles.    To  obviate 

coming  to  Si.  Louis,  except  at  ruinous  this  difficulty  in  the  navigation,  a  canal 

rates.  Boats  strike  upon  the  rocks,  knock  has  been  constructed  under  a  charter 

a  hole  in  the  bottom,  sink,  are  raised  and  ^nted  by  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky, 

repaired  at  a  heavy  cost.    The  losses  by  m  1825,  in  which  the  United  SUtes  are 

this  cause  cannot  be  estimated  well,  but  stockholders  to  the    amount  of  2,909 

they  amount  to  many  thousands  of  dollars  shares,  and  upon  her  stock  she  has  re- 

every  year.    A  committee  of  the  citizens  ceived  more  than  the  investment.    Th\B 

of  Burlington,  Iowa,  appointed  to  estimate  canal  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  wKole 

the  extra  freight  and  losses  per  annum  trade  of  the  West.    The   government 

caused  by  thellapids,  made  the  following  should  cease  to  be  a  partner  in  private 

report."**    This  town  was  not  in  existence  speculations,  and  shoula  become  the  sole 

ten  years  ago,  and  the  statement  of  her  owner  of  the  work,  and  should  also  im- 

trade  could  be  equalled  by  that  of  many  prove  it  so  as  to  make  it  of  the  greatest 

other  towns  above  the  rapids.  possible  value  to  the  Western  commerce. 

The  whole  amount  of  freight  and  pas-  The  tolls  should  be  reduced  so  as  merely 

sage  between  St.  Louis  and  Burlington,  to  pay  the  costs  of  management  and  of 

during  the  year  1841,  was     $49,251  50  repair,  and  the  locks  should  be  increased 

Deduct  probable  amount  of  in  size  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  boats  of 

freight  and  fareiftheobstruc-  the  largest  class.     Some  of  the  boats  on 

tions  were  removed,  25,950  00  the  Western  waters  exceed  three  hundred 

feet  in  length,  and  about  twenty  boats 

Loss,  $23,301  50  are  engaged  in  the  Ohio  trade,  too  large 

To  which  add  loss  by  re-  to  pass  the  locks.     All  boats  engaged  in 

shipping,  27,500  00  the  trade,  from  above  Louisville  to  the 

Mississippi,  must  pass  this  canal,  paying 

$50,801  00  at  every  trip  the  most  enormous  tolls, 
the  total  yearly  loss  to  the  trade  of  Bur-  The  St.  Louis  Memorial  states,  '•  tluit 
lington  and  vicinity.  This  estimate  was  during  the  year  1843,  110  boats  from 
made  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  places  above  the  falls,  visited  St.  I»ni? 
books  of  the  merchants  of  the  town,  and  310  times.  The  average  tonnage  wa* 
will  fall  short  of  the  actual  amount.  All  156i  tons,  and  their  aggregate  tonnage, 
the  calculations  were  based  on  the  ex-  compared  with  the  number  of  arrivals, 
penses,  &c.,  when  the  river  is  high.  50,224.  Double  these  results  for  the  re- 
The  total  amount  of  losses  for  all  the  turn  trips,  and  we  have,  for  the  total  pas- 
towns  and  the  country  above  the  Upper  sages  of  boats  in  this  trade,  620  boats 
Rapids,  is  ten  times  greater,  or  $510,000  and  a  tonnage  of  100,448  tons.     Twt> 

^  Report  of  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Appendix  B, 
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thirds  of  the  tonnage  is  estimated  to  pass  bridging  the  ocean  itself,  and  uniting 
the  canal,  and  the  toll  for  each  ton  is  50  together  the  inhabitants  of  opposite  con- 
cents, tinents.    A  commerce  that  the  utmost 

By  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  stretch  of  the  imagination  of  the  wisest 
the  canal  for  1843,  232,264  tons  passed  and  most  far-sighted  statesmen  of  one 
the  canal,  the  tolls  upon  which  would  be  half- century  since  did  not  compass,  is 
9110}132.  The  toils  upon  the  boats  now  annually  afloat  upon  the  streams 
msstng  the  canal,  engaged  in  the  St.  that  flow  down  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
Louis  trade,  would  be  $33,500,  if  we  sippi. 

allow  that  two-thirds  of  the  tonna^  passed  There  is  one  plan,  connected  with  the 

the  canal.    By  the  returns  of  me  canal,  improvement  of  the  Western  waters,  that 

over  300,000  tons  passed  the  locks  in  should  be  immediately  adopted,  and  that 

1844,  the  tolls  upon  which  would  be  is,  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  for  the 

9150,000.    In  a  note  to  the  report  of  Interior,  to  be  connected  with  the  Trea- 

tbe  committee  upon  the  improvement  of  swry  Department,  for  the  collection  of  the 

tiie  Ohio  river,  made  to  the  Memphis  statistics  of  the  internal  trade  and  com- 

Convention,  the  number  of  boats  passing  merce  of  the  country.    Every  year  the 

the  canal  is  stated  at  300,  at  an  averagre  need  of  such  a  bureau  is  felt  more  and 

value  of  $10,000,  which  is  too  low.    If  more.    The  general  government  and  its 

we  adopt  the  St.  Louis  estimate,  that  the  officers  know  nothing  of  the  vast  amount 

boats  with  their  outfit  cost  $80  per  ton,  a  of  the  commerce  of  the  rivers  and  lakes, 

boat  of  160  tons,  engaged  in  the  Ohio  or  of  the  manufactures  and  agricultural 

trade,  will  cost  $12,800.    She  will  last  products  of  the  country,  except  as  our 

five  years,  and  in  the  St.  Louis  trade  may  foreign  commerce  may  be  an  index  to  the 

make  on  the  average  24  trips  per  annum,  same,  or  as  they  owe  it  to  individuals  in 

If  she  passes  the  canal  16  times,  she  will  diflercnt  parts  of  the  country.    With  the 

pay  the  canal  $1,280,  and  in  five  years,  exception  of  the  census  documents  for 

96,400,  one-half  the  whole  cost  of  the  1840,  the  records  of  the  departments  fail 

boat.    The  cost  of  mnning  such  a  boat  to  give  the  information  necessary  for 

may  be  stated  at  916)^60  per  annum,  and  proper  action  upon  many  bills  that  are 

the  tolls  per  annum  would  be  7|  per  cent,  annually  brought  before  Congress.   Take 

of  that  cost     A  dividend  of  18  per  cent,  the  tariff  bill,  for  instance ;  what  do  the 

was  declared  in  1839,  leaving  a  balance  officers  of  the  departments  know  of  the 

in  Uie  treasury  of  $60,723,  alter  paying  effects  of  any  bill  of  that  kind,  upon  the 

$17,904  for  repairs.    These  enormous  manufactures  of  the  country,  or  upon  its 

pixrilts  should  not  be  allowed,  and  the  internal  commerce.    We  venture  the  as- 

coromerce  of  the  West  should  not  be  so  sertion,  that  upon  any  important  subject, 

heavily  taxed,  unless  there  is  a  necessity  as  much  information  of  this  kind  may  be 

for  it  that  cannot  be  avoided.  ^thered  from  the  debates  in  Congress,  as 

The  manner  in  which  the  improve-  Irom  the  records  of  the  Departments. 
Dients  of  the  Western  waters  shall  be  In  the  report  to  the  Senate,  to  which 
managed,  need  not  here  be  discussed  in  we  have  before  referred,  Mr.  Calhoun  is 
detail.  Itbelongs  to  the  legislators  of  the  principally  indebted  for  his  statistics  to 
nation.  That  something  should  be  done,  the  Memorial  of  the  citizens  of  St  liouis 
no  one  who  has  read  the  facts  we  have  and  Cincinnati,  and  the  reports  of  the 
submitted  can  doubt.  That  the  naviga-  Memphis  Convention,  tlie  records  of  the 
tion  of  the  Mississippi  in  particular  should  treasury  department  giving  merely  the 
be  improved — ^that  the  obstructions  that  amounts  of  tonnage,  and  not  giving  what 
render  property  and  life  insecure,  should  was  of  great  importance,  the  tonnage 
as  far  as  possible  be  taken  out  of  the  way  annually  lost  on  the  Western  rivers. 
— 18  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  paid  McGregor's  Commercial  Statistics  of  the 
any  attention  to  the  subject.  The  great  United  States,  and  the  volumes  of  the 
liighway  of  half  a  continent  should  be  Merchant's  Magazine,  contain  more  in- 
made  as  perfect  and  complete,  for  the  formation  about  tlie  resources  of  the 
purposes  for  which  Provioence  has  de-  country,  than  he  gathered  from  the  offi- 
siffned  it,  as  it  can  be  made  by  the  ap-  cial  documents  of  all  the  departments. 
pucaticHi  of  human  science  and  art.  The  How  can  men  act  wisely,  or  Congress 
genius  of  Fulton  has  given  to  the  vast  legislate  properly,  when  they  do  not 
waters  of  the  West  the  machinery  that  is  possess  the  proper  knowledge  upon  which 
fast  changing  the  commerce  and  com-  to  base  their  action.  When  Congress  is 
mereial  intercourse  of  the  world,  almost  called  upon  to  improve  the  channels  of 
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internal  intercourse,  the  harbors  upon  the  their  cargoes,  amounted  to  $1,362,500; 

lakes,  or  the  rivers  of  the  West,  the  ques-  while  the  losses  from  1827  to  1832,  in  ccnd- 
tion,  what  is  the  amount  of  commerce  to  sequence  of  the  beneficial  action  ^the 
be  affected  and  the  necessity  of  such  im-  snag-boats,  were  reduced  to  $381,00(r*'  A 
provements  is  the  first  question  to  be  diligent  prosecution  of  the  same  service, 
answered;  but  to  answer  it  correctly,  if  continued,  would  by  this  time  have 
the  departments  are  unable.  This  is  a  entirely  cleared  the  channel  of  the  riven 
defect  that  certainly  calls  for  a  remedy,  from  snags,  stumps,  logs  and  rocks ;  and 
The  British  Government  is  in  possession  a  small  annual  appropriation  would  con- 
of  the  statistics  of  almost  every  branch  of  stantly  keep  the  channel  clear  of  thef>e 
trade,  and  manufactures  and  agriculture  obstructions.  The  neglect  of  the  gov- 
of  its  whole  dominions,  as  well  as  of  the  ernment,  however,  has  allowed  the  ob- 
monetary  aflliirsofthe  community,  while  structions  to  accumulate  to  such  an  ex- 
ours  knows  the  statistics  of  nothing  but  tent,  that  almost  tlie  whole  work  must  be 
our  foreign  commerce ;  it  knows  not  the  done  over  a^in ;  and  it  will  require 
amount  of  currency  afloat  in  the  country,  several  years  active  service  of  the  snaf- 
the  amount  of  banking  capital,  or  the  boats  to  clear  the  channel  The  woii, 
capital  invested  in  commerce  or  manu-  however,  must  be  done,  and  when  it  is 
factures,  or  agriculture ;  and  yet  Con-  commenced,  let  it  be  faithfully  prosecuted 
gress  is  expected  to  pass  good  and  wise  to  a  completion ;  and  then  let  govemmcDt 
laws,  adapted  to  all  the  difierent  interests  make  a  small  yearly  appropriation  for  the 
of  the  country,  and  what  information  service,  and  as  the  country  becomes  set- 
have  they  by  which  to  guide  their  action  ?  tied,  and  cotton  lands  cultivated,  and  the 
There  are  several  diflferent  ports  of  entry  overhanging  timber  on  the  banks  remov- 
upon  the  Western  rivers,  and  with  but  ed,  the  channel  will  constantly  become 
little  inconvenience  to  those  engaged  in  more  permanent  and  be  cut  deeper, 
their  navigation,  the  collectors  of  the  dif-  On  the  subject  of  tiio  improvement  of 
ferent  ports  can  ^ther  the  amount  if  tlie  Missouri  and  of  the  Mississippi,  from 
not  the  value  of  Uie  property  and  pro-  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  the  St.  Louis 
ducts  annually  landed  at  the  difierent  Memorial  presents  some  views,  of  which, 
ports,  by  requiring  of  every  boat  a  full  as  they  appear  to  be  founded  upon  cooi- 
manifest  of  its  cargo.  This  is  partially  mon  sense,  we  here  present  an  abstract, 
done  in  our  coasting  trade,  and  there  ap-  These  views  are  given  as  presenting  the 
pears  to  be  no  insurmountable  difiiculty  views  of  the  oldest  and  best-informed 
in  making  the  same  provision  for  our  in-  river  men,  many  of  whom  have  spent 
ternal  trade.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  their  whole  lives  upon  their  waters,  and 
from  such  a  course  arc  manifest,  and  the  understand  thcra  thoroughly  : 
wonder  is  that  Congress  has  not  long  «  By  the  Topographical  Bureau,  the 
since  made  provisions  for  tlie  collection  Western  rivers  are  divided  into  two  di- 
of  statistics  so  important  to  the  merchant  visions:  the  Ohio,  above  the  Falls,  con- 
and  manufacturer,  as  well  as  the  Icfjisla-  stitutes  one  ;  the  Falls,  the  Ohio  below 
tor.  Had  the  statistics  of  the  commerce  the  Falls,  and  the  Mississippi,  Missouri 
of  the  great  lakes  and  the  Western  rivers  and  Arkansas,  constitute  the  other.  Tho 
been  annually  presented  to  Congress,  the  ^^^f  disproportion  of  the  divisions  shows 
commerce  of  the  West  would  not  have  ?J,  ^^^"^  ,7^  °^  the  errors  of  the  svstem. 

been  for  so  many  year,  left  to  suffer  such  iL^i^-rl?,!!^!  tn  .n  ^,.  "^°^^..^^:V-'^^' 

I           1      ^   1     W    a*  ♦        r  \f          1  division  would  be  to  constitute  the  Missis- 

heavy  losses?     The  States  oi  Massacliu-  sippi,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  into 

setts  and  Connecticut  have  provided  for  ^ne  division ;  the  Missouri  into  another, 

the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  every  go  far  as  tlie  removal  of  snags  and  that 

branch  of  industry.     Congress  ought  at  class  of  obstructions  is  concerned.     The 

least  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  the  work  of  removing  snags,  and  keeping  the 

statistics   of  all   kinds   of  our   national  channel  free,  is  not  the  work  of  a  sincle 

commerce.  season  or  of  a  single  year,  but  should  be 

That  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  continued  from  year  to  year.     Neitlier  is  it 

and  its  tributaries  can  be  improved,  has  avvorkrequinnpxclusive  scientific  know, 

already  been  demonstrated  bv  tlie  previ-  i^/'?^'  ,^''^  rather    practical    experience. 

ons  action  of  the  government.     We  find  ^^T^^^'^lt  ^^^^^  "^'^^*"?.^  ?*  the   industry 

...,,.     ,,      r^P    .       ..            f    u*i    «  and  utility  of  the  snag-boats  has  been  es»- 

U  statc^l  in  the  Ciiicinna  1  report,  -that  niated  by  the  number  of  snags  taken  up. 

from  1822  to  1827    the  loss  of  property  This  plan  is  fallacious;   it  is  not  the  nuL 

on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  from  snags  b^r  taken  up  but  tho  places  whence  thev 

alone,  including  steam  and  flat  boats  and  are  removed  that  constitutes  the  value  cf 
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their  operationt.  They  ihould  be  employ-  men,  thoroughly   acqaaiDted    with    the 

ed  in  removing  the  obstructions  in  the  river,  and  with  the  channel  at  all  eeaeona, 

channel  or  the  track  where  the  boats  must  and  at  all  staffes  of  water ;  for  it  is  uiie- 

^AA  ^^^}P^\  ",^«  *^°>.«  fof  ascending  legg  to  be  applying  surveys  and  rules  de- 

I?l,^i!?.i^n^?^u   ^Tt'^Tni^ncr  "^^  ^'<^^'^  ^^w  of  rivers  of  gentle 

to  ezperiencea  pilots,     l  he  channel  occa-  ^..^^  *j         **i_         i*         * 

iionatly  changes,  and  when  changes  occur,  ^""^"^  ^"'^  constant  channel,  to  a  stream 

the  operations  of  the  boats  should  conform  '"""ing  from  three  to  five  miles  per  hour, 

to  them.    The  accumulation  of  snags  in  a  ^^^  *  channel  varying  ite  locahty  half  a 

part  of  the  river  which  the  channel  has  m**®  in  the  course  of  a  week.    To  the 

left,  or  is  leaving,  in  many  cases  had  better  rules  of  science  there  can  be  no  objec- 

be  suffered  to  go  on,  for  they  soon  form  a  tion,  but  these  rules  must  bo  derived  from 

bar,  or  dry  land,  and  contribute  to  deepen  a  correct  knowledge  of  facts,  and  must 

the  channel  or  track  which  the  boats  have  be  applied  to  those  cases  embraced  with- 

to  follow.    A  snag-boat  kept  constantly  in  the  principles  from  which  the  rules 

employed,  whenever  the  water  will  admit  were  derived.      Where  the  channel  ie 

t  J '!?  f K "^  '£!)"°^- ^""iK^  V     ^°'*',*  T  constant,  as  on  tlie  Ohio  and  ite  tributa- 

moving  the  obstructions  therefrom,  and  ob-  «•           j  4«     it          h*-    •    •    "?"'""•• 

•erving  closely  the  changes,  under  the  su-  "^'  ^1^  ^^^  ^pper  Mississippi,  a  corpe 

pervision  of  an  experienced  pilot  or  navi-  of  engineers  will  answer  well,  but  in  a 

gator  who  has  traversed  it  for  years,  and  at  »»ift»ng  channel,  one  good  practical  man, 

all  seasons,  and  closely  observed  all  its  acquainted  with  the   river,  is  worth  a 

mutations,  knows  all  its  points  and  dangers,  score  of  men  who  must  always  work  by 

who  knows  the  track  it  has  left  as  well  as  lin^  and  angle,  and  who  can  never  get 

the  one  it  is  in,  would  be  much  more  ser-  out/  of  the  track  in  which  they  were  first 

▼iceeble  than  the  greatest  skill  of  one  not  taught  to  tread. 

possessing  this  experience  and  practical  f  he  cost  of  this  improvement  corn- 
knowledge.  Surveys  on  the  Missouri  and  pa^d  with  the  amount  and  >-alue  of  prop- 
Mississippi,  upon  scientific  principles,  to  ^^y  annually  destroyed,  wiU  be  smaTl. 
ascertain  the  fields  for  operation,  are  en-  ^x/i^  tf»on/win/r  ■'ii  ^jrT 
Hrely  useless.  The  channel  changes  fre-  ^^^  «300,000  annually  applied  for  five 
quenlly  in  a  single  day.  and  from  the  com-  y^^!^\  ^^^  ?"n"»^  appropnation  from  that 
mencement  to  the  termination  of  a  survey  I^^^d  need  not  exceed  $160,000,  which 
the  changes  may  be  so  great  that  no  opera-  would  be  all  saved  to  the  West  by  the  di- 
tions  could  be  conducted  on  the  plans  laid  minished  cost  of  insurance  alone. 
down.*"  The  amount  of  commerce  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  tiic  improvemente  having  been 

A  enrvey  of  the  harbor  of  St.  Louis,  shown,  the  question  now  presented  is : 

was  made  in  1845,  since  when  several  of  by  whom  shall  tlicse  improvemente  be 

the  poete  set  up  by  the  surveyors  have  made  ?  It  cannot  be  done  by  individuals ; 

fallen  into  the  nver,  the  channel  having  they  do  not  possess  the  means.    If  they 

cut  away  the  pointe  on  the  siiorcs  upon  did»  aa  no  one  has  any  greater  interest  at 

which  they  stood.  Btake  than  another,  individual  self-inter- 

For  the  removal  of  the  snags,  pcvernl  est  will  not  prompt  them  to  undertake 
boate  of  different  draughts  are  required,  tho  work.  Besides,  if  such  attempt  it. 
One  of  light  draught  for  the  Missouri,  an-  tliey  must  have  authority  from  some 
other  heavier  for  the  Mississippi,  to  the  power  having  jurisdiction,  and  tliis  pow- 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  one  still  larger  ^r  is  either  the  General  Government  or 
thence  down  to  New  Orleans.  These  tl^e  States.  The  work,  therefore,  must 
flhonld  bo  provided  with  a  diving  bell  for  he  done  by  one  of  these  powers,  the 
tho  removal  of  logs  and  rocks.  The  States  or  the  United  States.  Where, 
boate  by  following  the  channel  at  low  then,  does  tho  jurisdiction  rest  ? 
water,  under  the  guidance  of  an  experi-  As  the  States  are  of  themselves  eov- 
enccd  pilot,  will  keep  it  clear ;  and,  by  ereign  and  independent,  except  so  fur  as 
passing  up  and  down  once  or  twice  in  they  have  made  a  surrender  of  tliat  sov- 
tbe  course  of  the  season,  and  immediate-  ereignty  to  the  people  of  the  States, 
ly  after  a  high  water,  and  removing  the  what  tJie  United  States  cannot  do,  the 
enags  that  have  fallen  in  since  their  last  States  witliin  their  own  territory  can  do, 
passage,  will  keep  the  channel  clear,  and  for  unlimited  power  is  ono  of  the  attri- 
the  force  of  the  current  will  cut  it  out.  butes  of  sovereignty.  If  then  the  pow- 
By  these  means  these  waters  can  be  nav-  er  to  improve  tliese  rivers  is  not  vested  in 
igated  at  all  seasons  when  not  ol»tracted  tlie  general  government  by  tlie  Constitu- 
by  ice.  The  management  of  this  bum-  tion,  it  must  remain  to  the  States ;  if  it 
must  be  entrusted  to  practical  river  is  forbidden  U>  tho  States,  it  belongs  to 
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the  Union,  for,  as  the  States  are  sovereign,  be  fresh  instead  of  salt,  why  may  not  this 
the  powers  not  possessed  by  them  must  be  improved  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
of  necessity  belong  to  the  general  ^vem-  channel  of  the  bay  ?  The  rivers  are  open 
ment.  The  States  have  jurisdiction  up-  to  the  navigation  of  all  the  States,  and 
on  tiie  Mississippi  to  the  middle  of  the  might  be  opened  to  the  shipping  of  for- 
main  channel  of  the  river;  upon  the  eigu  nations,  if  Congress  saw  proper ;  it 
Ohio  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Ken-  is  refused  only  because  we  want  our 
lucky  have  jurisdiction  to  the  opposite  coasting  and«  internal  trade  to  remain  io 
shores.  But  as  in  many  cases  it  is  ne-  our  own  hands.  Can  any  person  give 
tessary  in  order  to  direct  the  channel,  or  a  good  reason  why  the  building  of  piers, 
to  deepen  it,  or  improve  it,  that  work  and  erection  of  lighthouses,  should  be 
should  be  done  upon  both  sides  of  the  constitutional  if  done  upon  the  Atlantic 
middle  of  the  channel,  it  follows  that  no  shore,  but  unconstitutional  if  done  upon 
State  can  do  it  for  want  of  jurisdiction ;  Western  or  Northern  lakes  ? 
States  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river  It  is  admitted  that  government  owes 
united  cannot  do  it,  for  although  together  protection  to  foreign  shipping,  why  not  to 
they  would  possess  the  jurisdiction,  they  domestic  ?  it  may  protect  foreign  corn- 
are  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Constitu-  merce  from  the  dangers  of  the  shore, 
tion  to  enter  into  any  agreement,  without  why  not  domestic  from  the  dangers  of 
the  assent  of  Congress,  and  Congress  the  channels  of  the  rivers  ?  TheConsti- 
holding  its  power  under  the  Constitution  tution  gives  power  to  Congress  to  impose 
can  grant  no  authority  it  does  not  itself  duties  and  imposts,  to  collect  taxes,  &c., 
possess,  or  else  the  anomaly  is  presented  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
of  an  attribute  greater  than  its  subject,  the  general  welfare.  The  power  grant- 
the  creature  conferring  powers  not  pos-  ed  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  w 
sessed  by  its  creator,  of  Congress  above  as  broad  as  that  to  provide  for  the  com- 
the  Constitution  that  gives  it  existence.  mon  defence.  No  limit  is  placed  upon  it ; 
It  is  not  denied  that  Congress  pos-  that  is  Icfl  to  the  sound  discretion  of 
sesses  the  power  to  improve  the  bays  and  those  who  represent  the  government 
harbors  on  the  Atlantic  coasts,  and  upon  The  only  restriction  is,  that  it  shall  be 
all  coasts,  the  boundaries  of  our  posses-  for  the  general  welfare  of  all  instead  of 
sions,  by  the  erection  of  lighthouses,  the  particular  interest  of  any  one  of  the 
piers,  &c. ;  and  if  it  may  do  this  upon  the  States.  The  report  of  Senator  Calhoun, 
seaboard,  why  not  upon  the  navigable  while  it  denies  all  authority  for  improve- 
waters  of  the  interior,  since  they  are  ments  under  this  clause  of  the  Coustitu- 
open  to  the  free  commerce  of  every  tion,  finds  a  limited  authority  under  the 
State,  without  any  duties  or  tonnage,  ex-  clause  giving  authority  to  Concress  to 
cept  by  consent  of  Congress,  and  the  regulate  commerce  between  the  aifferent 
citizens  of  one  State  are  entitled  to  the  States.  This  power  extends  only  to  such 
rights  and  privileges  of  any  other  State,  improvements  as  are  necessary,  where 
But  if  there  is  any  difference  between  rivers  have  tliree  or  more  State's  border- 
salt  water  and  fresh,  except  in  taste,  ing  upon  their  waters,  but  not  to  those 
what  is  it?  It  certainly  seems  ridicu-  where  the  rivers  are  embraced  within 
lous  to  say  that  what  is  constitutional  in  one,  or,  at  farthest,  two  States.  But 
one  State  is  not  eo  in  another.  Suppose  why  the  grant  is  thus  to  be  narrowed 
tiiat  where  the  boundary  line  of  two  down,  a  man  of  plain  common  sense, 
States  meets  the  sea  there  is  a  fine  har-  unacquainted  with  logical  and  metapliy- 
bor,  the  entrance  to  which  requires  to  be  sical  subtleties,  finds  it  hard  to  understand, 
improved  by  the  removal  of  rocks  or  It  would  seem  as  if  the  grant  of  power 
other  obstructions,  and  that  these  are  sit-  should  be  construed  by  its  words  fairly 
uate  upon  both  sides  of  the  division  line,  understood,  and  that  no  subsequent  limi- 
Thesc  rocks  may  be  removed  by  the  gen-  tation  should  affect  it,  unless  by  express 
oral  government.  But  suppose  it  hap-  words,  or  by  words  that  admit  of' no  other 
pens  that  instead  of  its  being  the  channel  construction  than  that  of  limitation, 
entering  a  bay  that  requires  improve-  The  clause  of  the  (Constitution  that  per- 
ment,  it  is  a  vast  river,  embracing  with  mits  no  State  to  make  contracts  or  arrroe- 
its  tributaries  a  navigation  of  twenty  ments  with  another  State  witbouf  the 
thousand  miles,  and  that  for  more  than  consent  of  Congress,  is  considered  a.s 
three  thousand  miles  this  river  itself  is  limiting  the  power  of  Congress.  As  bv 
the  dividing  line  of  States  and  empires,  agreement  between  two  Stales,  divided 
though  the  water  accidentally  happens  to  by  navigable  waters,  and  the  consent  oi 
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Congress,  these   improvements  can  be  that  these  improvements  are  not  required 

mtde,  therefore  they  cannot  be  made  by  for  the  purposes  of  shelter  from  storms 

the  general  government    But  how  can  or  enemies,  or  for  naval  stations,  and  ac- 

Congress  give  an  authority  it  does  not  it-  cording  to  the  report  of  the  senator  from 

•elf  possess?     If  it  has  not  itself  juris-  South  Carolina,  improvements  for  other 

dietion  to  improve  a  river  flowing  be-  purposes  are  unconstitutional,  and  are 

twaen  two  States,  what  power  has  it  to  not  within  the  powers  of  Congress,  be* 

improve  any  river,  the  Mississippi  for  in-  cause  the  power  to  improve  the  harix>rB 

stance  ?    In  any  part  of  its  course  that  belongs  to  the  States  in  which  they  are. 

river  flows  between  and  makes  the  boun-  But  the  difficulty  in  improving  the  harbor 

daiy  line  of  States.    The  States  on  op-  of  St.  Louis  is  this  very  wantof  jurisjic- 

posite  sides  of  the  river,  by  agreement  tion,  or  else  the  work  would  have  been 

between  themselvies,  and  by  consent  of  done  by  the  municii»l  authorities  of  the 

Congress,  can  make  the  improvements  city.    In  makine  this  improvement  it  is 

theinselves,  and  if  thoy  can  do  it  by  them-  necessary  that  Uie  channel  of  the  river 

selves,  then  Congress  has  not  the  power,  some  miles  above  the  city  should  be 

It  would  seem  to  a  man  of  common  sense  slightly  deflected  from  its  course,  so  that 

that  if  the  clause  giving  authority  to  any  it  may  strike  the  Missouri  shore  at  St. 

two  States,  by  consent  of  Congress,  to  Louis,  and  the  work  necessary  thus  to 

make  compacts,  is  to  be  construed  as  a  turn  the  channel  must  be  done  upon  the 

limitation  of  the  power  to  regulate  com-  Illinois  shore,  where  the  State  of  Mis- 

merce  between  the  diflerent  states,  then  souri  has  no  jurisdiction.    Some  years 

the  limitation  totally  destroys  the  power,  since  the  city  of  St.  Louis  undertook  to 

as  &r  as  the  improvement  of  the  Missis-  make  this  improvement,  by  sinking  boats 

nppi  and  its  tributaries  is  concerned,  loaded  with  stone  in  that  part  of  the  river 

Tne  conclusion  seems  perfectly  logical,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  II- 

and  there  appears  to  be  no  fair  method  of  linois.    The  officers  of  the  city  were  pre* 

avoiding  it.    The  truth  appears  to  be,  vented  from  completing  their  work  by  an 

that  the  United  States,  as  a  sovereign  injunction  from  the  courts  of  Illinois, 

people,  have  under  the  Constitution  the  backed    by    loaded  cannon,  ar^ments 

authority  to  provide  for  the  improvement  rather  too  strung  to  resist.    To  improve 

of  all  navigable  waters,  within  the  limits  this  harbor  Missouri  has  no  power,  for 

of  its  territory  and  territorial  jurisdiction,  want  of  jurisdiction,  except  by  contract 

under  the  clause   giving  to   Congress  witli  Illinois  and  the  consent  of  Congress, 

power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  Congress  has  no  power.    Dlinois  will 

diflferent  States,  or  under  the  clause  giv-  not  permit  the  improvement     Were  the 

ing  authority  to  levy  taxes,  duties  and  States  perfectly  independent,  what  could 

imposts  to  provide  for  the  general  wel-  not  be  done  by  treaty,  might  be  done  by 

fare.  force,  and  the  State  of  Missouri  mis^ht 

Another  object  of   interest  to  those  undertake  the  conquest  of  Illinois,  so  that 

dwelling  upon  and  navigating  the  West-  owning  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the 

em  rivers,  is  the  question  as  to  the  au-  river,  the  improvements  mi^ht  be  made, 

thori^  of  Congress  to  improve  harbors,  But  this  would  be  war — civil  war.    Can 

or,  as  with  more  truth  it  might  be  said,  it  be  possible  that  the  Constitution  has 

the  power  to  fix  or  change  the  channel  omitted  to  provide  for  a  case  of  this  kind, 

of  the  rivers  at  certain  points.    The  im-  that  a  city  whose  annual  arrival  and  de- 

provement  of  the  harbor  of  St.  Louis,  so  parture  of  steamboat  tonnage  exceeds 

much  needed  by  the  commerce  of  that  800,000     tons,    with    a    commerce    of 

rapidly  growing  city,  is  that  tiie  channel  $50,000,000,  mnst  see  its  commerce  de- 

of  the  river  should  be  made,  as  of  old,  to  stroyed  for  want  of  proper  improvements 

follow  the  Missouri  shore  at  that  place,  in  the  channel  of  the  river  ?    Impossible ! 

and  not  be  allowed  to  wander  off,  and  by  Congress  has  tlie  power,  and  it  should 

constantly  cutting  away  and  undermining  exercise  it.    If,  as  before,  the  clause  of 

the  opposite  or  Illinois  shore — thus  widen-  the  Constitution  allowing  States  to  make 

ing  the  bed  of  the  river — ^to  diminish  the  contracts  with  each  other  by  consent  of 

depth  of  water  in  the  channel  and  destroy  Congress,  limits  the  power  of  improve- 

the  commerce  of  St.  Louis.    That  is  all  ments  of  the  general  government,  the 

the  improvement  the  so-called  harbor  of  limitation  destroys  the  entire  power.    If 

1^  Louis  requires.    The  control  of  the  Congress  may  clear  the  channels,  remove 

canal  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  is  another  roclu,  cut  down  overhanging  timbers  on 

improvement   required.    It   is   granted  the  banks,  it  can  remove  the  rocks  in  the 
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channel  at  the  falls,  or  cut  a  channel  West  will  before  many  years  have  the 

directly  throudi  the  falls,  although  it  control  of  the  councils  of  the  Union,  and 

costs  $10,000,^.    But  if  it  can  make  a  she  will  take  care  not  to-  send  to  those 

channel  through  the  falls,  why  not  make  councils  men  who  are  always  troubled 

a  channel  around  them  at  a  smaller  ex-  with  constitutional  qualms,  when  moneys 

pense,  although  it  is  ^led  b^  the  undi^-  are  required  for  the  improvement  of  the 

nified  name  era  canal.    Provided  the  ob-  internal  commerce  of  a  Continent,  but 

ject  of  improvinff  the  navigation  of  the  can  talk  most  loudly  of  liberality  and 

river  is  accomplished,  what  matter  by  patriotism  when  a  needless  war  is  to  be 

what  name  it  is  called.    The  States  can  waged  upon  a  sister  Republic.     The 

Carry  out  no  general  system  of  improve-  strong,  hardy  common  sense  of  the  West- 

ment  for  the  Western  rivers  for  want  of  em  population  has  little  sympathy  with 

a  general  jurisdiction.    Congress  has  the  such  penny-wise  economy,  or  with  ideas 

jurisdiction,  and  must  perform  the  work,  ofstrict  construction,  that,  chopping  offthe 

It  has  power  to  levy  taxes  and  duties  for  limbs  of  the  body  politic,  entirely  let  out 

the  general  welfare,  and  has  power  to  and  miss  the  soul  of  it    They  feel  and 

regulate  commerce  between  the  States,  know  that  the  Constitution  was  made  for 

and  haying  the  power,  it  should  perform  the  general  interest  and  welfare  of  one 

the  trust.  mighty  people,  and  not  for  the  petty  in- 

The  situation  of  the  Western  States,  terest  of  divided  sovereignties.    What- 

60  far  from  the  seaboard,  and  yet  con-  ever  may  be  the  notions  of  partisan  or 

nected  therewith  by  navigable  rivers,  re-  sectional  politicians  respecting  the  validi- 

quires  that  something  should  be  done  to  ty  or  justice  of  their  claims,  they  are 

improve  the  navigation  of  those  rivers,  very  soon  to  have  the  preponderating  in- 

The  vast  amount  of  property  annually  at  fluence  in  the  national    councils ;   the 

risk  and  exposed  to  destructive  losses,  knot  which  they  cannot  untie  they  will 

demands  that  something  should  be  done,  cut  with  the  sword  of  power.    We  have 

It  is  but  a  few  months  ago  that  the  gov-  only  to  whisper  in  their  ear  that  Con- 

ernment  lost  $20,000  of  supplies  for  the  gress  has  already  done  its  duty,  and  that 

army  upon  the  Missouri  river  by  the  uiere  exists  a  general  hope  that  they  will 

sinking  of  a  single  boat,  and  large  losses  not  again  help  to  elect  a  president  who 

have  smce  been  sustained  by  government  will  walk  away  with  their  bill  in  his 

on  the  Mississippi.  pocket.    They  themselves  are  now  to 

But  tlie  time  of  this  neglect,  we  be-  blame  for  the  defeat  of  their  own  wishes, 
lieve,  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close.    The 


REST. 

Ancient  mother,  I  am  weary : — 
Earth — my  mother — bid  me  come ; — 
To  your  palace,  lone  and  dreary. 
Call  me  now,  the  life-worn,  home. 
On  what  errand  have  ye  sent  me  ? — 
Wherefore  have  ye  madly  lent  me. 
Through  this  alien  clime  to  roam  ? 
From  your  dark  breast,  where  I  lay. 
In  the  glowing,  fflarinff  day, 
How  long  must  I  wander  on  ? — 
I  remember,  where  no  ember 
Of  this  weary  life-fire  shone. 
In  the  cool  and  dark  profound, 
Deep,  beneath  this  noisy  bound. 
Where  no  dim  life-shadows  creep. 
Where  no  wave  of  light,  or  sound. 
Stirs  the  death-dreanrs  voiceless  deep. 
Oh,  the  ceaseless,  ceaseless  turning. 
Thither  for  that  leaden  rest ! — 
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Oh,  the  blissfal,  blissful  yearning,  . 
As  unto  a  mother's  breast ! 
I  am  weary — bid  me  come ! 
Earth  within  me  calleth,  Home  ! 

Let  me  blaze  within  the  diamond, 
Let  me  blow  within  the  daisy ; — 
Only,  not  on  this  life-clime,  and 
Not  upon  the  throb,  uneasy. 
Of  the  fevered  heart  and  brain. 
Give  me  unto  life  again ! 
That  was  sweetest,  when  I  lay. 
Ere  the  rolling  rivers  found  me, 
Ere  the  whirling  heat  inwound  me. 
Hurling  upward,  to  the  day : — 
Thither,  thither,  once  again, 
Thither  from  the  blinding  pain, 
Call  the  way-worn  wanderer  now : 
Thither,  thither,  only  there. 
Can  the  fever  and  the  care. 
Fade  from  out  the  burning  brow, 
And  the  mumuring  from  uie  heart. 
And  the  anguish,  and  the  languish, 
From  its  pulseless  strings  depart ! 
Age-long,  let  me  slumber  there, 
For  only  in  a  rest,  so  deep. 
Only  in  an  age-long  sleep. 
Can  the  crushing  blind  despair 
From  the  life-worn  being  creep. 

Then  upon  the  whirlwind^s  path. 
Bid  me,  evermore,  be  borne; 
Bind  me,  in  thy  wakening  wrath, 
To  the  footsteps  of  the  mom ! — 
In  the  white-capped  tempest's  breath. 
O'er  the  crestea  oceaii,  singing ; — 
In  the  white,  and  awful  wreath, 
Where  the  polar  blasts  are  ringing. 
And  eternal  winters  blanch ; — 
,     Mid  the  everlasting  roar. 

Where  the  gathers  waters  pour 
Their  bright  ocean-avalanche ; — 
On  the  desert's  violet  wing. 
On  the  lightning's  fiery  track. 
Bind  me  to  thy  minist'ring ; — 
Only,  only,  on  the  rack 
Of  the  fevered  heart  and  brain, 
Give  me  tio^  to  life  again  I 

Bring  no  more  the  vain  to-morrow, 

With  its  gold-hued  piles  of  sorrow,  \ 

Fading  into  yesterday : 

Bring  no  more  the  dream-built  past, 

O'er  me  its  dream-shade  to  cast, 

With  its  dark  life-mockery : 

Take  this  restless  fire  away, 

I  am  but  the  kneaded  clay ; 

Weary,  weary,  of  aspiring, 

Weary,  weary,  of  desiring. 

Backward  to  thy  bosom  blest. 

Let  me  »ink,  once  more,  to  rest. 
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I  am  weary,  bid  me  come  ! 
Earth  witmn  me  calleth,  Home! 

But  there  comes  a  mourning  Never j 
Echoing  through  that  silence  dumb, 
**  They,  who  from  my  bosom  sever, 
Unto  me  no  more  may  come !" 
And  tiie  black  gates  fold,  forever,  i 
With  the  thunder-tone  of  doom,    y 
n  her  widening  circles  spangled,— 
In  her  roaring,  oright  domain, — 
Life  hath  caught  thee,  life-entangled, 
None  her  clasp  shall  free  again. 
On  her  rasinff,  tireless  pinion. 
Through  blina  chaos  wildly  blown, — 
Through  dark  passion's  storm-dominion, 
Ceaseless,  thou  must  wander  on  : — 
Or,  the  spirit-fire  awaking, 
Upward  through  the  storm-cloud  breaking, — 
Through  die  anguish,  and  the  care. 
And  the  crushing  Wind  despair, — 
Where  the  spirit  tones  say,  "  come," — 
Where  the  storm  in  music  sweeps, 
Down  the  golden,  sun-lit  deeps, — 
Upward,  to  a  fairer  dome, — 
To  another,  calmer  breast, 
Unto  Lifers  own  waveless  rest,— • 
Earth  subduing,  struggle  Home  / 

S. 


SAM   HOUSTON   AND   HIS   REPUBLIC." 

A  BOOK,  it  will  be  perceived,  with  a  as  not  only  Sam's  doing,  Sam's  exploit, 

title  most  gracious,  such  as  singularly  Sam*8  commonwealth,  but  Sam's  proper* 

commends  its  subjects — the  man  rejoiping  ty,  is  a  prodigious  piece  of  cleverness, 

in  the  prenomen  of  Sam,  and  the  repub-  and  wonderfully  prepares  the  sentiments 

lie  honoring  itself  in  being  Sam's — to  the  which  are  to  be  reflected  from  Sam  upon 

public  reverence.    This  ^heroical  fami-  Sam's  Republic. 

liarity — this  slapping  the  thrice-iliustri-  But  bold  !  what  have  we  here  ?  A 
ous  on  the  back,  as  it  were — this  offering  printed  circular,  as  we  live!  and,  from 
him  to  us  by  that  sort  of  clipped  desig-  its  purport,  manifestly  addressed  to  our- 
nation  with  which  Tom  accosts  Dick,  selves,  in  our  quality  of  critical  joumal- 
and  Bill,  in  the  succinct  style  of  such  a  ists.  And  lo !  at  foot  shines  the  author's 
business,  asks  Jim  and  Jack  and  Bob  "  to  own  signature  !  Ti^ns !  as  the  French- 
take  a  drink  " — admirably  bespeaks  the  men  say  :  Stay  !  What  the  deuce  can  be 
historical  dignity  that  is  to  come.  Ex-  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Is  he  going  to 
cellent  as  is  this  ennobling  resort  of  the  serve  some  notice  upon  us  ?  some  caveat 
title-page,  for  exciting  the  imagination  to  critics?  Let  us  see  the  document, 
and  lifting  the  worthy  about  to  be  cele-  Read!  as  Demosthenes  says,  when  be 
brated  to  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  ever-  would  have  some  state-paper  cited  : 
lasting  attention,  the  love-and>awe-com-  "  Dear  sir  " — (Quite  affectionate ;  he's 
manding  altitude  in  which  Texas  herself  an  intimate  of  ours,  then,  we  perceive. 
is  brought  before  us,  by  the  first  glance.  Well,  that  is  a  gratifying  piece  of  infor- 

♦  By  C.  Edwards  Lester,  author  of  "  The  Glory  and  Shame  of  England,"  and  sundries. 

New  York  :  Burgess,  Stringer  &  Co.    1&I6.  8vo.  208  pp. 
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mation,  which  we  dLd  not  expect    The  Preface  second  is,  moreover,  a  Tery  nota- 

historian  and  the  hero,  however,  are  of  ble  document — like  the  first,  of  highly 

the    band-and-glove    sort — hail-fellow-  original  conception  and  most  felicitous 

well-met  with  high  and  low.)  execution — snch  a  preface  as,  if  appro- 

"  The  writer  has  taken  the  liberty  **  priate  anywhere,  would  be  least  out  of 

(being  a  "largest   liberty"  man)  "of  place  at  the  end ;  for  it  is  not  an  enun- 

sending  yoa  a  copy  of  this  work.    He  ciation  of  what  the  author  is  going  to  do, 

believes"  (Ah !  what  does  he  believe  ?  but  of  what  he  has  already  done ;  a  lofty 

For  so  copious  is  the  canon  of  the  Demo-  eratulation  of  Mr.  Lester  to  himself,  upon 

cratic  creed,  that  we  have  never  yet  been  his  boundless  achievements  in  this  book; 

able  to  find  outiMo/  it  does  not  compre-  a  kind  of  commendatory  epistle,  such  as 

hand.)  "  that  since  Texas  has  become  a  the  learne<l  were  wont,  in  times  of  au- 

part  of  our  Federal  Union "  (Oh,  ho !  we  thority,  to  prefix  to  their  works,  under 

see  it  now ;  that  Union  bas  been  greatly  title  of  <*  Testimonies  of  authors."    Here 

solidified,  he  is  going  to  say ;  its  consti-  we  have  only  this  slight  modification  of 

tution  has  been  marvellously  confirmed  that  erudite  usage,  that  the  array  of  cer- 

and  sanctified ;  and  its  territories,  as  Mr.  tifying  scholars  is  less  deep,  by  two,  than 

Polk  announced,  "bloodlessly'*  widened,  that  of  prefaces,  and  consists  of  the  for* 

at  a  huge  rate.     Proceed !)  *<  every  citi-  lorn  figure  of  the  author  alone,  thus 

zen  is    interested'*    (provided  he  hold  soliloquizing  in  praise  of  his  own  per- 

Texas  scrip  at  5  cents  in  the  dollar)  "  in  formances,  and  wondering,  like  a  second 

knowing  its  history."  (True ;  'tis  a  very  wonderful  Katerfelto,  over  his  own  won- 

edifying  body  of  annals.    But  tell  us,  6  ders. 

thou  Tacitus !  whether  it  would  not  have  „  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  header,  before  hehe^ 
been  quite  as  well  to  have  scrutinized  ^^^  ,^^  ^^  ^^  ^,,^o^-^  ^  ^„^» 

her  heroic  tale,  and  to  have  a  little  con-  ...... 

sidered   her  "  antecedents  "—as    Gauls        iVo/e  A.  In  his  encomiastic  elucidation 

fancifully  denominate  people's  previous  ^J  ^^'s  passage,  that  mighty  scholiast, 

deeds— before  we  took  her  "  for  better,  ^'^^  veteraR  Ritchiens  (so  justly  the  pride 

for  worse  V  ^^  ^^^  mollisaponaceous  laudation)  thinks 

"  If  yoa  deem  the  work  worthy  of  no-  ^®  *^"  ^®^®^^  ^  charming  and  ingenious 

tice,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  pub-  literary  resemblance  to  two  celebrated 

lish  some  review  of  it  at  your  earliest  inscriptions :  first,  to  that  afTecling  epi- 

convenience,  and  forward  a  copy  to  my  ^aph  which  thus  addresses  the  reader : 
publishers.  Burgess,  Stringer  &  Co.,  New         ..  q  ^^^^      j^  ^j^^^  ^^ou  canst  read, 
York  aty.     By  doing  so,  you  will  greatly  j^^^  jown  upon  this  stone !» 

oblige  your  obedient  servant, 

"  C.  £dward8  Lester,  Secondly,  seeing  that  this  is  a  warning 

**  Author,  for  those  who  have  not  yet  begun,  or 

"  New  York,  20th  Sept.,  1846."  never  may  begin,  the  volume,  Ritchien 

Certainly,  Mr.  Lester !  We  can't  think  conjectures  that  this  astute  author  had 

of  withholding  ^a  favor  so  ingeniously  heard  of  a  certain  monument,  by  the 

imagined,  so  delicately  sought.    The  nov-  banks  of  the  Lifify,  which  warns  the  way- 

elty,  not  less  than  artfulness — the  mod-  farer  of  two  things — to  take  notice  that 

•esty,  not  Jess  than  discretion—of  the  re-  when  he  cannot  see  that  stone,  the  ford 

qoest,  leave  us  no  power  of  saying  you  is  dangerous ;  and  that  if  he  cannot  read 

nay ;  a  review  you  shall  certainly  have ;  he  had  better  inquire  at  the  house  hard 

yea,  and  to  complete  our  obedience  and  by. 

your  satisfaction,  a  copy  of  it  shall  he        But  now  comes  the  astonishment  of 

forwarded  to  those  thrice-favored  sons  of  this  miracle  of  authors :  first  of  all,  he  is 

Faustus,  Messrs.  Burgess,  Stringer  &  struck  all  of  a  heap  at  Yankee-land  at 

Co.,  your  publishers.  large ;  next,  he  stands  aghast  at  the  very 

To  business,  then !   But  hold  !  what's  ill  reputation  which  Texas  has  enjoyed ; 

this  again?. By  our  eyes!  another  pre-  which  done,  he  marvels    prodigiously 

face!     A  very  prefatory  author,  this;  over  his  hero,  Sam  ;  and  lastly,  soaring 

for  there  is  a  third  at  its  heels,  in  the  to  the  height  of  all  that  is  astound- 

shapeof  an  introductory  chapter,  as  little  in?,  he  is  amazed  at  his  own  admirable 

to  the  purpose  as  preface  could  well  be,  self ! 

and  doing  nothing  but  to  magnify  the        <*  I  have  lived,"  he  breaks  forth,  "  to 

impertinences  of  its  predecessors.    Thus  see  obloquy  heaped  by  the  sons  of  the 

preiace  stands  behind  preface,  in  a  file.  Puritans  upon  an  outraged  people  brave- 
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ly  struggling  for  independence,  in  the  Greek  did  to  the  man  with  the  uplifted 
holy  name  of  Liberty.  club,  *  Strike,  sir !  but  hear  me  first,*  Let 
'*  T  have  lived  to  see  unmeasured  cal-  us  see  if  any  good  thing  can  come  out  of 
umny  poured  on  the  head  of  a  heroic  Nazareth  !  C.  Edwards  Lester." 
man  who  struck  the  fetter  from  his  bleed-  Whether,  in  the  last  allusion,  it  is  him- 
ingcountry  in  the  field,  and  preserved  her  self  or  Houston  whom  he  intends  for 
by  his  counsels  in  the  cabinet.  this  impious  comparison,  is  not  entirely 
**  [  have  lived  to  do  justice  to  that  man  clear ;  for  lucidity  is  by  no  means  Mr. 
and  that  people,  by  asserting  the  truth."  Lester's  chief  characteristic.  As,  how- 
Here,  a  part  of  the  surprise  which  over-  ever,  he  had  just  before  likened  himself 
whelms  the  historian  seems  to  be,  won-  to  Themistocles,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
der  at  the  fact  that  he  should  have  told  the  superior  similitude  is  assigned  to  bis 
truth  of  anybody  or  anything.  Measured  hero ;  not  that,  in  either  case,  the  re- 
by  the  quantity  of  veracity,  however,  that  semblance  was  very  perfect,  or  that  the 
of  astonishment  need  not  have  been  by  similesmight  not  have  been  interchanged, 
any  means  enormous,  as  we  shall  pre-  with  little  diminution  of  appropriateness, 
sently  see.  Accordingly,  a  fit  of  com-  but  merely  because  it  was  now  fairly  the 
punctiori  or  of  alarm  at  the  novel  experi-  incomparable  8am*8  turn  to  be  compared 
ment  instantly  seizes  him.  to  something. 

**  This  book,"  he  proceeds,  **  will  lose  Works  of  genius  have  almost  invariably 
me  some  friends,"  (his  original  Van  Buren-  some  shiningmoral  within  themselves  not 
ian  patrons,  no  doubt,)  <*  but  it  will  win  directly  seen,  but  lighting  up  the  rich  ex- 
me  better  ones  in  their  places,"  (to  wit,  terior,  as  a  lamp  does  the  hgures  on  an 
Houstonian  ones.)  '*  But  if  it  lost  me  all,  alabaster  vase.  Such  a  moral  gleams  in 
and  gained  me  n6ne,  in  God's  name,  as  I  various  parts  of  this  high-wrought  pre- 
am  a  free  man,  I  would  publish  it."  Ve-  face ;  but  scarce  visibly  enough.  Let  us 
rily,  a  prodigious  fervor  and  fury  of  truth  assist  the  beam  a  little  and  make  it  ob- 
is this  which  is  seizing  upon  him !  Hard-  vious. 

ly  a  convert,  he  declares  himself  a  saint,  Mr.  Lester  has  lived  to  see  a  land  the 

and  burns  to  be  a  martyr.  That  fiery  crown,  notorious  asylum  of  whatever  society  had 

we  fear,  will  never  encircle  his  head ;  at  among;  ourselves  cast  away,  and  shaken 

least,  not  while  wood  shall  be  at  five  dol-  from  its  lap  as  an   encumbrance  or  a 

lars  the  cord.    At  that  rate,  he  would  plague;  and  Mr.  Lester  is  indignant  that 

have  to  be  an  unthrifty  enemy  of  historic  a  population  largely  composed  of  reckless 

veracity   who  would   waste  one   fagot  adventurers  and  of  desperate  criminals 

upon  all  the  truth  in  this  book.    Person-  should  have  enjoyed  an  exceedingly  bad 

ally,  then,  the  Lesterian  aspirations  must  reputation. 

be  as  vain  as  th#y  are  sacred,  until  fuel  Mr.  Lester  has  lived  to  see  strange 
falls  greatly,  and  coals  come  down  so  low  facts  and  unseemly,  and  especially  this: 
that  'twill  be  as  cheap  to  burn  an  author  that  a  call  to  arms  and  liberty  from  men 
as  his  works.  among  whom  such  desperadoes  as  Hous- 
*'  I  am,"  continues  Mr.  Lester,  **  no  ton.  Potter,  Bowie,  and  many  more  were 
man's  partisan  or  eulogist.  But  I  dare  conspicuous,  each  ranking  high  some- 
tell  the  truth  to  the  men  of  my  own  times,  what  according  to  his  previous  fame  oi 
and  leave  the  men  of  other  times  to  take  atrocity,  should  not  have  commanded, 
care  of  my  reputation."  Alas  !  those  among  either  the  sons  of  the  Puritans,  or 
"  other  times"  will  have  to  be  dreadfully  of  Penn,  or  of  the  Cavaliers,  unhesitating 
economical  that  are  to  save  such  beggar-  sympathy  and  unbounded  haste  to  frater" 
ly  articles.     But  what  if  the  "  reputation"  nize. 

aforesaid,  a  tatter  from  the  beginning,  Mr.  Lester  has  lived  to  see  half  the 

should  never  reach  the  posterity  of  next  people  of  the  United  Slates  slow  to  lake 

week  .'     Perhaps 'twere  quite  as  well  the  up  a  quarrel  which  they  did  not  under- 

professor  should  take  some  little  care  of  stand,  and  a  cause  which  was  not  theirs, 

it  himself;    for   certainly  nobody   else  with  partners  whom  they  were  compellcil 

will.  to  mistrust;  and  nothing  certain  concern- 

The  modest  anticipator  of  his  own  im-  ing  them  except  a  cruel  war  to  be  waged, 

mortality  then  proceeds,  in  the  same  dif-  wide  conquests  to  be  attempted,  and  cnor- 

fident  vein  :    "  I  do  not  ask  the  reader  to  mous  sacrifices  of  every  sort  to  be  in- 

adopt  my  opinions — but  I  do  ask  him  to  curred,  without  the  reasonable  hope  ol 

weigh  my  facts.    I  deprecate  no  critic's  any  one  good  fruit  whatever, 

severity  :  I  only  say  to  him,  as  the  old  Mr.  Lester  has  lived  to  see  men  set  up 
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whh  SQCcess  the  pretence  of  Catholic  in- 
tolerance to  their  religion  who  had  ex- 
pressly, in  settling,  sworn  they  were 
Koman  Catholics — thus  selling  their  lit- 
tle faith  for  much  land ;  so  that  if  tbey 
were  wronged  in  their  religion,  it  was 
only  because  tbey  had  cheated  in  the  only 
consideration  given  for  the  possessions 
and  exemptions  they  received. 

Mr.  L^er  has  lived  to  see  his  fel- 
low-citizens averse — most  unreasonably 
averse — ^to  plunging  into  a  war  with 
Mexican  laws,  in  favor  of  a  people  the 
most  resentful  of  whom  were  well  Known 
to  he  upon  older  and  locrse  terms  with  our 
tribunals  than  with  the  Mexican. 

Mr.  Lester  has  lived  to  see  debauche- 
ries, seldom  rivalled  here  in  Washing- 
ton, become  a  reproach  to  a  man,  no 
matter  how  high  the  rolling  sphere  of 
fortune  may  for  a  time  have  lifted  him. 
Mr.  Lester  has,  in  this  singular  century, 
seen  an  unquestionable  course  of  domes- 
tic conduct  punished  by  a  lasting  public 
detestation.  A  woeful  pass  public  man- 
ners have  certainly  come  to  when  such 
a  code  of  social  morals  does  not  concili- 
fltle  admiration  instead  of  disgust;  when 
the  having  committed,  while  chief  ma- 
gistrate 01  a  State,  an  action  so  flagrant 
as  drove  him  from  civil  society,  an  exile 
and  an  outlaw,  to  become  the  voluntary 
barbarian — that  lowest  of  all  savages,  a 
white  man  turned  Indian— really  creates 
some  little  prejudice  against  one,  and  gives 
rise  to  "  calumnies." 

A  moral  or  two  more,  some  ultimate 
deductions  from  the  bright  page  of  this 
proem,  and  we  have  done.  And  whilst 
we  state  these  profound  and  consolatory 
conclusions, 

"  Of  darkness  visible  so  much  be  lent. 
As  half  to  show,  half  veil  the  deep  in- 
tent." 

First,  then — rejecting  the  fatuous,  im- 
moral and  disorganizing  old  doctrine,  that 
80  much  virtue  as  a  people  has,  so  much 
liberty — we  reach,  by  Lesterian  assist- 
ance, a  truth  far  nobler  as  well  as  more 
beneficent,  namely :  that  the  known 
criminality  of  a  people  as  individuals 
should  breed  in  you  no  hesitation  to  fra- 
ternize with  anything  which  it  may  suit 
them  to  call  Freedom ;  for  that  there 
may  well  be  republicans  in  whom  the 


sentiment  of  Liberty  is  as  strong  as  the 
taste  for  Morality  is  weak ;  and,  after 
all,  the  advantage  which  free  governments 
have  over  monarchical  ones  must  be  snmll, 
if  both  must,  in  order  to  be  happy,  wear 
the  same  manacles  of  law,  and  endure  the 
bondage  of  honesty  and  sense. 

Secondly,  that  when  such  a  community 
springs  up  near  us,  chiefly  out  of  men 
whom  the  oppression  of  debt  and  the  civil 
persecution  of  proclamations  for  homicide 
and  the  like  have  made  seek  elsewhere  a 
genial  realm,  unconscious  of  John  Doe 
and  Richard  Roe,  and  innocent  of  the  vile 
old  formality  of  indictments,  we  should 
see  their  charters  in  the  writs,  with  re- 
turns of  non  est  inventus,  which  they 
have  left  behind  them  in  all  our  courts; 
and,  judging  of  the  attachment  to  our  in- 
stitutions, which  thev  profess,  by  their 
obedience  to  them  before  they  fled  away, 
and  inferring  their  love  of  the  native  soil 
from  the  celerity  with  which  they  quitted 
it,  and  the  agreeable  memories  with  which 
the  circumstances  of  their  departure  must 
cause  them  to  look  back  to  it,  we  should 
certainly  be  eager,  to  the  last  degree,  to 
re-affiliate  to  our  government  citizens 
possessing  so  many  claims  upon  us ;  and 
for  this  purpose  what  price,  such  as  mere 
national  mixture  of  reputations,  or  a  war 
that  shall  cost  us  scores  of  millions,  or 
the  sacrifice  of  our  own  Constitution  and 
policy,  can  be  too  high  ? 

Thirdly,  the  former  history  and  present 
renown  of  him  whom  Mr.  Lester  cele- 
brates, should  teach  us  to  beware  how  we 
stigmatize  the  most  shameful  career,  or 
pronounce,  forsooth,  that  a  little  success 
cannot  cancel  long  depravity.  How  do  we 
know,  after  all,  but  that  every  turpitude 
is  the  si^n  of  coming  greatness,  the  omen 
of  dawning  empire,  the  pledge  of  heroism 
merely  assuming  its  latest  form  ? 

Lastly,  the  Houstono- Lesterian  happi- 
ness must  here  be  resounded  ;  that  hap- 
piness which  has  given  to  each  other  a 
hero  and  a  historian,  so  matched  and  ap- 
propriate, that  only  the  utmost  effort  of 
Fate  could,  out  of  all  entity,  past,  pre- 
sent or  to  come,  raise  them  up  for  one 
another's  glory !  Verse  alone  can  do  jus- 
tice to  so  bright  a  conjunction. 

Vixere  fortes,  says  Horatius*, 
To  whom  a  destiny  ungracious 


♦  **  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 

Multi ;  Bed  omnes  liiachrimabiles 
Urgentur  ignotique  longa 
iNocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 


m 


.  What  aignifles  (anil  Fate  should  know  it) 
Sending  n  hero  wiih  no  poei  ? 
Tha  nni«y  nition  of  Ihc  Frngs 
Lived  in  tha  olMriirily  cf  ticigi. 
And  Mice,  wagnanitnaui  in  viin. 
Dyed  wilh  their  livesth'cinanauined  plain. 
Till  Jove,  whose  lave  of  bigli  deedii  great 

Sent  them  Ihet  imp  nf  Tune,  n  eatet.' 
All  repulntiani  must  have  a  rent, 
When  they  theiacro  vatfcarent. 
Without  whom  honor  ia  but  small, 
Or,  rtither,  there  \%  none  vX  all. 
For  "  hidden  Tittoe  figure  doth 
No  more  th>n  in  Inglorious  ototh," 
Sats  FUccus. 

Who  did  ever  groan  a 
Plaint  o'er  the  conflicH  or  Bologna, 
When  nged  nith  Tury  and  despair 
Her  woeful  war  of  wooden -ware. 
Until  th"  elernizingTasioni 
(Valor's  rsdEemer,  Glory's  crony) 
Rescued  the  hoaors  of  her  Buckel,t 
And  from  oblivion  did  pluck  it  i 

The  Emperor  of  Lilliput 
(Polk's  brother)  long  (like  him)  had  cut 
A  figure  far  from  heJnij  gigantic, 
Till  Chance,  one  day,  m  humor  antic, 
Impelled  a  dean,  (like  a  Convention 
Which  we  will  not  at  present  mention,) 
An  Irish  dean,  one  Master  Swift, 
To  give  HiB  Littleness  a  lid. 
And  make  of  this  bad,  puny  thing, 
A  monarch'mannikin,  a  six-iach  king  \ 

Fre  Boul- re  lining  Seusibility 
Of  life  had  loosened  every  silly  tie. 
Or  people  lisped  Sentimentality, 

SThe  Dretent  idiom  of  rascality,) 
>r  vllUJns,  to  arrive  at  license, 
or  Freedom  aped  a  very  high  sense. 
No  quack  of  pWnei^fet,  like  Godwin^ 
Could  of  admiring  earth  the  nod  win ; 


And  mankind  would  have  only  laugl 
At  him  and  athia  WoUtoncrafl.^ 
If  they  hsd  not  begun  to  learn 
Virtue  and  lendcrnesj  o(  SlerneJJ 
To  read  the  reaions  pure  and  weighty 
For  adulterous  suicide  in  Goethe.' 
Or  And  in  Poane  »  nice  religion" 
To  carry  folks  to  bell  a  bridge  on 
There  had,  long  betorc  Helaiae.tl 
Been  dames  ton  tender,  if  you  plesuo, 
Though  neitlier  hussy  yet  nor  rogue 


I 


Which  made  romantic  truths  the 

Ere  "  Newgate's  Calendar  "  had  rib 
Small  were  the  glories  of  the  Prison  ; 
While  Honor  now,  beyond  a  doubl. 
Is  rather  for  those  in  than  out. 
La  I  Marrynlt  and  those  who're  clapl 
The  volumes  of  that  honest  captain. 
Without  whnm  every  noble  pirate 
Might  cut  throats  with   of  fame  do 


high 


Aram'a  (Eupne'a)  renown  hath  sprung 
Kol  10  much  from  the  being  hung, 
As  from  the  luck  of  scribe  congenial 
Intent  on  making  all  crimes  venial. 
Since  the  performances  of  Dickens. 
Haw  much  the  public  interest  thicken* 
In  all  the  amiable  tribes 
Of  Pickpockets  whom  he  describes ! 
In  France,  whet  would  voor  hane-dog  do 
Without  the  convict  quill  of  Sue  ?« 
Aided  by  it,  to  fame  he  climbs. 
In  just  proportion  to  his  crimes : 
"""'"'"'"    "■    '       this  moral  century, 


The"H<.,n 

Wliib-'r,-.  ■ 


e  lV„ll 


iiisryi 


e  may  give  the  jesting  bnt  exact  enongh  t> 


Faalam  sennfliB  distal  in 
Celau  vfrfiin."    nil  n 
We  quote  the  Latin,  merely  tiut  w 
ByroB,  in  his  Dvn  Juan .-  , 

"Brave  men  were  living  before  Agamemnon, 
And  since,  exceeding  valorous  and  sage  ; 
A^od  deal  like  him,  too,  though  quite  the  sar 
iit4hea  they  shone  not  on  the  poet's  page. 


And« 


tn  forgoll 


•  To  wit,  him  who  wrote  ihe  Batradv/mwinuiphia^ 

t  The  mock-epic  of  Tassoni,  the  Sfakia  Rapila,  which  cflebrati 
Bolocna  and  Modena,  their  cause  a  well-bnchet, 

X  Him  whom  his  now-forgotten  Politieai  Jialia  made,  for  a  time 
of  Ihe  black  sky  of  Jacobinism. 

$  Mary,  irrcgulaily  the  spouse  of  several  people,  married  or  single,  and  Gnally  wedded  by 
Godwin,  justinlimeiolegilimstiie  the  birth  of  the  future  Mrs.  Shelley.  H«-  "  -"  ' 
IVomtn  is  the  book  here  referred  to. 

II  The  Sentittmtai  Jimmty  and  the  iMIirt  la  Miza  may  be  considered  the  fonndalion  of 
the  Rousseau  and  Goethe  system  of  morals,  which  atlnws  ever;  crime,  if  you  will  only  talk, 
all  the  while,  eiquisile  sensibility  and  iropossible  virtue. 

TT  The  Sm-mci  0/  Wtrtlar.  ••  The  Ase  of  Rmaon.  tt  The  JVew  Hdoitt. 

tt  The  MyHeria  of  Pntit.  S  Scott,  tnyo/'  iMt  Minttrd. 

M  Allusion  10  tbainod  with  which,  in  Homer,  Jupiter  raiiRes  the  decrees  of  Fate,  mndi 
4S  Mr.  Folk  sets  bis  signature  to  Acts  of  (^ODgress  1 
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At  othen  sends,  with  prudent  notion. 
The  deed  and  song  in  fit  proportion. 
When,  therefore,  he  (pves  earth  a  hero 
With  virtues  standing  just  at  Zero, 
He  sends  a  poet  (as  he  ought) 
Wbo*8  but  a  counterfeit  of  thought, 
A  genius  in  nonsense  boundless, 
A  scribbler  senseless  as  he's  soundless. 
Whose  stuff  of  Prose  as  dire  a  curse  is 
As  are  of  Poetry  his  verses  ; 
A  brainless  bard,  a  fatuous  vates. 
In  verse  who  the  fag-end  of  fate  is. 

Lester !  th^  worthy  much  a  match  is 
For  Old  Virginia  pea-patches, 
Where,  **  angel-visits  "  like,  are  seen 
Beans  very  "  few  and  far  between." 
Now,  the  bright  things  in  this  thy  hero 
Occur  like  peas  in  such  a  pea- row ; 
And  were  they  more,  it  were  periculous, 
With  thee  to  turn  them  to  ridiculous. 

Proceed,  then,  O  illustrious  pair ! 
Matched  thus  in  merit  as  ye  are; 
Houston,  society's  infester. 
As  that  of  Literature  is  Lester. 
Together  mount  your  cart  of  triumph, 
While    sense    and    decency     shall     cry 

"  humph  r* 
Exalted  sitting  side  by  side, 
Lester  shall  drive  and  Houston  ride. 
As  when,  of  old,  for  Diomede 
Pallas  herself  did  guide  the  steed.* 
Attendant  on  your  conquering  wheels 
Shall  come  each  hero  soil  who  steals, 
Each  wight  who  duly  understands 
More  larceny  than  that  of  lands  ; 
Who,  when  he  likes  a  horse,  instanter^ 
Mounts  him  and  makes  off  in  a  canter ; 
All  who  too  much  excel  in  games. 
Or  writing  other  people's  names ; 
Those  skilled  bank-notes  to  make  or  alter; 
Each  Potterizer,  each  defaulter. 
And  all  who  dungeon  dread  or  halter 
All  that  of  statutes  do  the  mesh  shun 
As  a  most  tyrannous  oppression ; 
Who  long  have  quarreled  with  the  laws. 
And  so  must  feel  for  **  Freedom's  cause  ;" 
In  short,  each  man  that  in  disgust  is 
With  catchpoles,  sheriffs  and  all  justice. 
And  not  for  **  Liberty  "  to  fight  meant, 
But  merely  to  escape  indictment. 


:1 


All  hail  to  Houston  Imperator^ 

Of  heroes  the  last  "  small  potato !" 

**  Avaunt,  0  mischievous  Muse ! 
Enough  of  prologue !  Let  the  piece  pro- 
ceed !" 

*«  Proceed,  forsooth  !  Fair  and  softly, 
good  sir !  It  is  easy  for  you  to  make  a 
noise  and  hurry  a  body  at  this  rate — you 
who  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
genius  with  whom  we  have  to  deal ! 
Why,  sir,  there's  a  third  exordium,  an 
additional  introduction  propitiatory,  in 
which  the  panegyrist,  only  gathering 
fresh  force  from  all  his  own  previous 
hallooing,  pours  a  bombast  and  peals  a 
yell  of  praise  such  that,  astounded.  Fame 
must  gape  with  her  hundred  mouths,  and 
stop  her  hundred  ears,  at  the  din." 

**  Spare  us,  gracious  Muse !  all  further 
prefaces.  Keep  us  not  forever  on .  the 
threshold ;  but  suffer  us  to  pass  the  por- 
tal of  this  amazing  subject.  Magnificent 
porticoes  are  here  ;  but  we  would  enter 
the  temple  itself  and  adore.  Prodigious, 
'lis  true,  are  these  Lesterian  proems, 
portents  such  as  should  usher  into  the 
gladdened  world  Jove's  last  great  pro- 
geny.    But,  as  your  friend  Virgil  saith : 

'  Magnus  ab    integro   saeclorum   nascitur 

ordo: 
Jam  redit   et    Virgo,   redeunt    Satumia 

regna ; 
Jam  nova  progenies  ccelo  demittitur  alto ! 
Tu  modo  nascenti  poero  quo  ferrea  pri 

mum 
Desinet,  ac  toto  surget  gens  aurea  mundo. 
Casta,  fave,  Lucina !' 

In  a  word,  permit  him  to  be  born ;  let  us 
know  his  heroical  nurture ;  tell  us  *  upon 
what  meat  was  this  same  Caesar  M' 
The  eager  Earth,  tired  of  bilks,  bullies 
and  blackguards,  expects  him.  Repudia- 
tion stretches  out  for  him  her  anxious 


With  this  arrav  noble  and  numerous, 
(Fit  dismal  men  to  render  humorous,) 
Leader,  historian  and  host, 
Not  too  good  for  the  whipping-post, 
Or  in  a  blanket  to  be  tossed. 


arms;  Land-stealing  siEiIutes  his  risinfp 
dawn;  Bowie  and  Potter,  the  destined 
associates  of  his  fugitive  patriotism,  await 
him,  with  knives  and  pistols  half-drawn 
and  with  the  tin-cup  of  whiskey  sus- 
pended ;  the  brawl,  the  debauch,  stay  for 
him ;  and  longing  dram-shops  claim  their 
customer.f    Proceed,  then,  to  his  na- 

"  Shakes  his  imperial  curls  and  gives  the  nod. 
The  stamp  of  Fate  and  sanction  of  the  God. 
High  Heaven  with  awe  the  dreaded  signal  took, 
And  all  Olympus  to  its  centre  shook." 
*  See,  in  the  Iliad,  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  Diomede,  where  Valor  and  Wisdom  thus 
drive  to  battle  together.  ,        .     ,    ,     , 

t  See  the  rest  of  the  prophecy  in  Virgil's  PoUio^  and  particularly  these  Imes : 

**  Te  duce,  si  qua  manent,  sceleris  vestigia  nostri 
Jrrita  perpetua  solvent  formidine  terras." 

Thou  reigning  there,  whatever  crimes  still  vex  us 
Shall  all  be  swept  forever  oflf  to  Texas. 
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tivity ;  bring  us  at  once  to  the  second  people  came  away  from  Ireland  abont 
Lesterian  chapter."  the  time  when  some  others  were  engaged 
The  hero  of  but  two  battles  at  most,  if  in  the  siege  of  Derry,  the  migrators  must, 
of  many  brawls,  was  born  on  the  2d  by  a  delightful  confusion  of  ideas,  be 
March,  1793 — that  is,  just  two  days  be-  mixed  up  with  the  besiegers ;  and  merely 
fore  the  inauguration  of  Gen.  Washing-  that  the  Houstonian  progjenitors  may  oe 
ton  for  his  second  Presidential  term.  If  decorated  with  the  ill-feigned  honor  of 
we  are  to  seek  for  stellar  influences  or  having  borne  part  in  a  deed  of  arms,  they 
the  social  spirit  abroad,  as  affecting  the  are  ludicrously  consigned  to  the  disgrace 
natal  hour,  this  was  the  period  of  Robes-  of  having,  by  strong  inference,  run  away 
pierre's  dictatorship  in  France,  of  the  (for  what  else  is  migrating  while  en- 
propagation  of  Jacobinism  in  this  coun-  gaged  in  a  siege?)  in  the  midst  of  it!*' 
try  through  Mr.  Jefferson's  **  Democratic  Authenticity,  however,  or  even  the 
Societies,"  and  of  the  rise  of  the  "  VVhis-  air  of  it,  is  a  thing  which  the  biographer 
Key  Insurrection,"  secretly  promoted  by  need  not  much  consult,  when  a  Houston 
the  same  patriotic  statesman  as  one  of  is  his  subject.  And,  accordingly,  the 
the  means  of  overturning  the  Adminis-  next  genealogical  particulars  are  of  an 
tralion  of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  exceedingly  suspicious  cast.  Fortes  gig- 
birth -place  of  Houston  was  a  spot  seven  nuntur  fortihus ;  so  the  heroism  of  the 
miles  east  of  Lexington,  Virginia,  known  lineage  of  those  who  "  migrated  while 
as  Timber  Ridge  Cnurch.  His  ancestors,  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Derry,"  must  not 
paternal  and  maternal,  were  Scotch-Irish  have  run  out,  before  it  came  to  Sam  the 
Presbyterians,  of  that  body  who,  in  the  Great:  his  sire  must  have  been  omnipo- 
time  of  John  Knox,  colonized  from  the  tent,  in  order  to  render  credible  his  own 
Highlands  the  North  of  Ireland.  Mr.  coming  miracles  of  valor.  Behold,  then, 
Lester,  with  that  historical  mal-address  how,  being  the  adjutant  of  a  militia 
which  makes  him  so  sad  an  encomiast,  brigade,  his  soul  glowed,  through  life, 
says,  (p.  8,)  "  Here  they  remained  till  with  the  single  passion  of  arms ;  and 
the  siege  of  Derry,  in  which  they  were  how,  there  having  once  been  a  Revolu- 
engagea  when  they  emigrated  to  Penn-  tionary  war,  he  had,  of  course,  figared 
sylvania.**  This  is  much  like  mentioning  in  it,  although  the  when,  how,  and 
that  *'  certain  Arkansas  and  Indiana  men  where,  are,  with  commendable  caution, 
emigrated  while  engaged  in  the  battle  of  suppressed  !  **  His  father  was  a  man  of 
fiuena  Vista."  Thus  does  the  trumpery  moderate  fortune;  indeed,  he  seems  to 
of  Mr.  Lester,  or  the  braggart  folly  of  have  possessed  only  the  means  of  a  com- 
his  hero-informant,  inflict  disgrace,  in  fortable  subsistence.  He  was  known 
seeking  falsely  to  magnify !  Instead  of  only  for  one  passion,  and  this  was  for  a 
the  r^imple  statement  that  some  of  these  military  life.  He  had  borne  his  part  in 
—»———»             -^■^— ~        '  * 

Again: 

"  lUe  deum  vitam  accipi^t,  divis  fiue  yidebit 
Permixtos  hcroas,  et  i()se  yidebiiur  illis, 
Pacatumque  reget  patriis  virtutibua  orbem  ;'* 
which  may  be  rendered  as  follows  : 

'**  There,  if  not  godly,  he  shall  grow  immortal, 
Maugre  of  decency  his  comings-short  all ; 
There  round  him  see  heroes  and  gods  in  three  rows 
Pell-mell — as  many  quite  of  c^ods  as  heroes ; 
And  with  a  hickory  (the  Jackeonian  laurel) 
For  sceptre,  knock  down  all  who  raise  a  quarrel." 
For  ipsi  videbitWy.  Scriblerus  preposeth,  as  the  better  prophecy,  to  read,  tipsy  videbilur. 
•"  Derry!"  some  reader  may  ejaculate :  "Siege!"  "  What  Derry  *?  what  siege  1    Who 
besieged  Derry  1  and  where  did  he  find  it  to  besiege  t    Derry  *?  Deny  1  Deny  1    There's  a 
See  of  Deny:  but  purely  nobody  ever  besieged  the  bishon  and  all  his  country  clergy  and 
vicars  at  once.    What  other  Derry,  then,  except  that  at  tne  end  of  songs — *  down,  aerry, 
down  V  " 

Dear  reader !  suffer  us  to  offer  a  solution.  In  popular,  not  historical  language,  London- 
derry is  sometimes  called  Deny :  and  Londonderry,  you  know,  stood,  in  16^,  a  famous 
siege  against  the  forces  of  James  TL  That  this  is  what  Houston  and  Lester  meant,  we  must 
not  say;  for  evidently  they  know  nothing  about  it:  thry  suppose  the  Scotch-Irish  to  have 
been  tne  besiegers,  not  (as  they  were)  the  besiegea.  As  to  tneir  then  migrating,  'twas  not 
easy  for  the  people  of  a  beleagured  town  to  migrate  so  far.  In  1^,  at  the  ioundiojDf  of 
Penn's  colony  with  the  promise  of  general  toleration,  there  was  a  migration  from  Puritan 
Ireland,  through  the  dread  of  James  and  Popery:  but  after  his  dethronement,  in  1688,  migra- 
tion for  religious  causes  ceased.  Houston  and  Lester  are  obviously  repeating  vague  popular 
traditions  of  events  that  they  know  nothing  about. 
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the  BeFoIation,  and  was  successiyely  the  Next  comes  an  account  of  his  other 

inspector  of  Gen.  Bowyer's  and  Gen.  parent: 

Moore's  brigades.    The  latter  post  he  ,,.        , 

held  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  "  His  mother  was  an  extraordinary  wo- 

iBA-r  «.i»:i«  i%«  ,„—  ««  «  ♦^.,«  «f  ;«-..*-  nian.     She  was  distinguished  by  a  full, 

1807.  while  he  WM  on  a  tour  of  inspec-  ^^^^^  ^^j  ^^  ^^^^^^f  ^        /g„^  ^^^l 

ton  among  the  Alleghany  mountains,  ^j         ^^^j    ^^   ii^pressive  and  dignified 

He  was  a  noan  of  powerful  frame,  hne  countenance.    She  was  gifted  with  intel- 

bearing,  and  indomitable  courage.  These  lectual  and  moral  qualities  which  elevated 

qnaiities  his   son  inherited ;   and  they  her  in  a  still  more  striking  manner  above 

were  the  only  legacy  he  had  to  leave  most  of  her  sex.    Her  life  shone  with  pu- 

him." — P.  8.  rity  and  benevolence,  and  yet  she  was 

Now,  it  being  premised  that  all  the  de-  nerved  with  a  stern  fortitude  which  never 

tails  of  fact,  throughout  this  notable  bi-  8?ve  way  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  scenes 

ography,  are  obviously  supplied  by  Gen.  ^hat  chequer  the  history  of  the  frontier 

Houston  alone,  and  the   lighter  graces  '^^j^f '     ^^'  beneficence  was  "niversj^, 

«-i.r  ^e  r««*«  -♦,.!«  ««  1  tu2  !«-♦  ^i:«k  ^"d  her  name  was  called  with  sjatitude  by 

only  of  fancy,  style,  and  the  last  polish-  ^^^          ^^^  ^^^^  suffering.    Many  years 

mg  touch  conferred  by  Mr.  Lester,  how  afierWard,  her  son  returned  from  his  dis- 

will  such  statements  as  these  last  stand  tant  exile  to  weep  by  her  bed-side  when 

criticism  ?  The  personal  vanity  of  Hous-  she  came  to  die." 
ton  will  not  suffer  him  directly  to  avow 

what  his  tale  itself  very  ill  dissembles —  This  picture  of  a  mother,  though  tame 
that  his  father  was  poor  and  obscure,  and  commonplace,  would  be  tolerable. 
Here,  the  family  fortune  is  "moderate;"  in  the  midst  of  all  its  exaggeration  of 
they  have  only  **  the  means  of  a  comfort-  tone,  did  one  not  easily  discover,  in  all 
able  subsistence  f*  and  yet,  but  a  page  that  Mr.  Houston  says  of  either  parent, 
farther  on,  we  are  told  that  the  boy,  kept  a  body  of  traits  designed  to  give  himself, 
constantly  at  "hard  work,"  (except  for  not  them,  semblanre.  He  paints  only 
a  little  while  in  winter,)  had  not,  perhaps,  such  features  as  he  desires  to  be  supposed 
up  to  his  13th  year  and  the  period  of  his  to  have  inherited.  His  father's  image  is 
father's  death,  been. able  to  receive  in  all  not  such  as  the  filial  affection  of  the  hoy 
more  than  six  months*  schooling.  (See  of  thirteen  would  recall;  except  his 
pp.  9,  10.)  A  moment  more,  and  we  are  ^*  powerful  frame,"  there  is  nothing  indi- 
informed  that  the  father's  death  "  at  once  vidual,  nothing  characteristic  about  the 
changed  the  fortunes  of  the  family."  (P.  portrait;  but  qualities  are  given  such  as 
10.)  But  if,  in  this  family  of  "  moderate  suit  a  popular  effect  only,  and  are  by  no 
fortonei"  the  very  children,  between  eight  means  those  which  the  heart  of  a  child 
and  thirteen  years,  were  all  the  while  would  single  out  for  fondness  and  memo- 
obliged  to  <*  work  hard"  for  their  bread,  ry.  Much  the  same  is  it  with  the  mo- 
we  see  not  how  the  father's  death  could  ther:  she  stands  a  tall,  dim  figure,  the 
depress  them  into  greater  poverty :  for,  ^host  of  a  frontier  heroine — a  shadowy 
in  this  country  generally,  the  utmost  impersonation  of  a  class,  and  not  herself 
condition  of  penury,  to  a  rural  popula-  a  particular  person  ;  and  she  is  a  marvel- 
tion,  is  that  in  which  the  very  children  lous  "  friend  of  the  poor,"  a  perfect  Lady 
at  a  tender  age  must  support  themselves  Bountiful ;  for,  although  the  family  aU 
by  the  constant  labor  of  their  bands.  It  toays  **  worked  hard "  (every  soul  of 
is,  we  think,  evident,  that  either  this  them)  for  their  bread  before  the  father's 
sire,  whose  sole  passion  was  for  a  mili-  death,  and  were,  after  that  misfortune, 
tary  life,  was  a  worthless  frequenter  of  sunk  much  lower  as  to  worldly  goods, 
militia  muster-fields,  and  lazily  poor ;  or  yet  it  is  decidedly  popular  to  be  the  son 
that  the  poverty  pleaded,  in  contradiction  of  a  dame  '*  whose  beneficence  was  uni- 
to  what  had  just  before  been  told  of  versal,  and  whose  name  was  called  with 
"  moderate  fortune "  and  "  comfortable  gratitude  by  the  poor  and  suffering ;" 
subsistence,"  is  clumsily  assumed  at  the  and  so  Mrs.  Houston  is  not,  in  her  pov- 
instant,  to  palliate  the  otherwise  shame-  erty,  the  kind-hearted  helper  of  a  few 
ful  ignorance  in  which  the  Texan  hero  neighbors  us  poor  as  she,  but  she  rises 
grew  up.  It  is  plain  that  he  is  exceed-  into  the  protectress  of  all,  far  and  wide, 
ingly  ashamed  of  that  poverty  which,  her  liberal  hand  and  her  good  deeds 
nevertheless,  by  an  amusing  dilemma,  he  blessed  by  a  whole  region  !  As  for  the 
presently  finds  the  most  available  refuge  filial  piety  (the  *'  weeping  by  her  death- 
from  the  truer  disgrace  of  voluntary  want  bed")  carefully  recorded  in  this  para- 
of  education.  graph,  the  fact  cinnot  well  have  been 
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furnished  by  any  but  Gen.  Houston  him-  they  chance  to  be  so,  would  ranning 
self;  and  one  must  regret  to  find,  in  away  to  the  Kickapoos  be  by  any  means 
reading  tiie  book,  that  the  General  has  the  necessary  remedy — there  bemg  ma- 
forgotten  to  supply  any  other  fact  what-  gistrates  and  county  courts  to  whom 
ever  which  betokens  the  slightest  afiec-  orphans  may  always  resort  as  their 
tion  towards  any  of  those  whom  he  euardians.  Besides,  Messrs.  Lester  and 
should  have  loved.  It  presently  appears  Houston  have  an  nnlucky  way  of  telling 
that,  instead  of  aiding  to  sustain  a  newly-  somewhat  more  than  always  sheds  pro- 
widowed  mother,  burdened  with  eight  babiiity  on  their  own  stories  ;  and  in  this 
other  children,  he  ran  away  from  home  instance,  they  themselves  admit  that  it 
in  his  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year,  and  was  while  living  as  a  clerk  in  a  **  store'* 
naturalized  himself  into  a  Cherokee  in  Knoxville,  that  the  young  gentleman 
tribe,  and  the  adoption  of  an  Indian  thus  sought  to  recover  that  estimable 
papa  and  mamma.  The  ceremony  of  let-  state  of  society, 
ting  his  majestic  mother  know  that  there 

was  a  possibility  of  his  re -appearance—  "  Where  wild  in  woods  the  lordly  savage 

because  a  certainfjp^  that  he  was  neither  runs." 

shot,  stabbed,  nor  hung,  but  only  turned  From  his  parentage,  let  us  descend  lo 
red-skin— he  seems  to  have  considered  ^hat  Mr.  Lester  (by  courtesy,  no  doubt) 
quite  needless;  he  was  not  a  man  of  calls  "his  education."  The  following 
forms,  and  perhaps  had  his  own  notions  extract  will  show  • 
of  the  maternal  agonies  which  his  sud- 
den vanishment  was  entitled  to  create.  ««  u  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  in- 
For  three;  or  four  years,  (until  he  was  quire,  what  were  the  means  of  education 
eighteen,)  his  attentions  and  assistance  to  offered  to  this  Virginia  boy.  W«  have 
the  beneficent  lady  consisted,  apparently,  learned  from  all  quarter's,  that  he  never 
of  a  visit,  now  and  then,  when  his  clothes  could  be  got  into  a  school-house  till  he 
were  worn  out :  so  that  he  probably  ^^  ®*8bt  years  old,  nor  can  we  learn  that 
came  to  see  her  only  in  compliment  to  ^«  «^f  accomplished  much  in  a  Utera^r 
her  charity,  and  by  way  of  patronizing  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^'^  ^''^^''    y»rginu.  which 

ko,  oi,:ir  rvf  *u^  jL\,.Aii    .u.  i««»» ^  has  never  become  very  famous  for  her 

her  skil    of  the  spind  e.  the  loom  and  ^^^^^^^  ^^          period,  had  still  lea.  lo 

the  needle.     Yet  should  our  youth,  em-  ^oast  of  forty  years  ago.    The  State  made 

iilous  of  Master  Houston,  take  to  the  little  or  no  provision  by  law  for  the  educa- 

woods,  by  way  of  becoming  heroes  of  tion  of  its  citizens,  and  each  neighborhood 

the  19th  century  and  the  progress,  we  was  obliged  to  take  care  of  its  rising  popu- 

must  be  allowed  to  exhort  them  at  least  lation.     Long  before  this  period,  Washing- 

to  become  Indians  enough  lo  make  and  ton  College  had  been  removed  to  Lexing- 

wearthegaib,  with  the  tastes,  of  savages,  ton,  and  a  Field  School  was  kept  in  the 

and  not  to  burden  a  mother,  deserted  and  r"^"«^  P^^  ^^^?9®  °"/^®  occupied  by  that 

poor,  with  the  charge  of  clothing  a  vaga-  institution.    1  his  schoo    seems,  from  ah 

LI                           °                     o         o  accounts  (and  we  have  taken  some  pains 

T    '■     ,         4U  *    .        u-i       .u    r     4     f  to   inform   ourselves   about    this   matter), 

It  is  true  that,  to  whiten  the  fact  of  ^^  ^ave  been  of  doubtful  utility.     He  is 
this  turning   savage,   Mr.    Lester  avers  '  s^ia,  however,  to  have  learned  to  read  and 

that  young  Houston  was  "tyrannized"  write— to    have    gained    some    imperfect 

over  by  his  elder   brothers ;    that  they  ideas  of  cyphering.     Late  in  the  fall  and 

"  exercised   over   him   some   severe   re-  the  winter,  were  the  only  seasons  he  was 

straints;"  that  "  they  crossed  his  wishes  allowed  to  improve  even  the  dubious  ad- 

occasionally."     The  force   of   such  e.x-  vantages  of  such  a  school.    The  rest  of  the 

tenuations  is  difficult  to  measure,  when  year  he  was  kept  to   hard  work.     If  he 

(as  in  this  case)  they  are  placed  in  the  worked  very  well,  he  was  sometimes  per- 

same  sentence,  in  such  a  graduation  that  ?"'"^^  *°  ^""  ^T•®  ^r""  -^^^  ^f}^^  '""n^ 

mr^..  «.,,.r  c,„««,^o«  «:»K«...  ?u  t.  *u     ,.^   «u  in  time  to  retain  his  place  in  spellins.   But 

you  may  suppose  either  that  the  youth  ^  -^  j^^^tful  if  he  ever  went  to  such  a 

was  made  a  perfect  slave  of,  or  that  he  school  more  than  six  months  in  all,  till  the 

ran  away  because  he  could  not  make  his  death  of  his  father,  which  took  place  when 

elder  brothers   slaves.     He  appears,  at  he  was  thirteen  years  old." 
the  evasion,  (so  says  the  biographer,)  to 

have  been  *|  nearly  six  feet  high,  and  The  further  history  of  the  family,  un- 

standing  straight  as  an  Indian."     Now,  til  they  fix  themselves  in  new  seats,  if 

people  of  that  stature  and  make  are  sel-  recounted  vs^ith  a  Lesterian  beauty,  which 

doin  very  violently  oppressed  by  their  is  particularly  glowing  near  the  close  of 

brothers  in  this  country  ;    nor,  should  the  first  of  the  three  ensuing  paragraphs. 
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•«  Mw.  Houston  wai  left  with  the  heavy  To  corn-making,  then,  along  with  the 
iNiTden  of  a  numerous  family.  She  had  rest,  it  is  averred  thai  Master  Houston 
■iz  sons  and  three  daughters.  But  she  was  fgii.  Very  greatly  do  we  doubt  the  fact ; 
not  m  woman  to  succumb  to  misfortune,  and  ^  through  whatever  legend  is  sung  tc^ 
the  jmmediately  sold  out  the  homestead  .,„ '  l^„x  f •  „„«,„:^„  ♦«  „«uL  i  u-  ^u 
and  prepared  to  cross  the  Alleghany  Moun-  "«.  ^^°^,^  ^'^.  ^y."«^^"  *^  «^*»^''  *»'»  *^e; 
tains,  ahd  find  a  new  home  on  the  fertile  ^^'^  determination  to  learn  Latin  and 
banks  of  the  Tennessee  river.  Those  of  ^!^^  ^r  to  learn  nothing,  the  tyranny  of 
our  readers  who  live  in  the  midst  of  a  *i's  brothers,  his  repugnance  to  the  count- 
crowded  population,  surrounded  by  all  that  er,  and  finally  his  escape  to  the  happiness 
embellishes  civilized  life,  may  be  struck  of  aboriginal  freedom,  from  which  he 
with  the  heroism  of  a  Virginia  woman  only  recurs  to  civilization  when  he  has 
who,  forty  years  ago,  took  up  her  journey  become  nakeder  than  the  supine  sav- 
throogh  those  unpeopled  regions  ;  and  yet  age  himself  likes  to  be,  we  see,  or  think 
few  of  them  can  have  any  adequate  con-  ^g  see,  the  honest,  homely,  familiar 
ception  of  the  hardships  such  a  heroine  4-,,*u  .  «o»««i«  ♦!>«♦  ^l^*^  «.«  * 
had  to  encounter.  We  hope  the  day  may  ^'"ilVn  ?  ^'  tha  Sam's  was  a  case  of 
coma  when  our  young  authors  will  stop  '^J'f  P'T^^^u"?."^  "a  las  ing  make,  like 
writing  and  dreaming  about  European  that  of  thoughtless  men;"  unapt  of  brain 
castles,  with  their  crazy  knights  and  lady-  »""  ease-loving  of  body,  so  that  he  could 
loves,  and  hunting  through  the  mummy-  not  learn,  yet  would  not  work,  and  had, 
haunted  halls  of  the  pyramids,  and  set  in  short,  the  **  strong  nativity"  of  early 
themselves  to  work  to  glean  the  unwritten  worthlessness,  and  incurable  distaste  for 
legends  of  heroism  and  adventure,  which  exertion  and  therefore  for  obedience  (be- 
the  old  men  would  tell  them,  who  are  cause  they  who  obey  must  work  and 
n<m  9mokiuf;  their  pipes  around  the  roof'  niake  themselves  useful),  and  a  fixed 

'^tf*  t  ^^P^^'^'^y  *"**  Tennessee.  aversion  to  honest  acts  and  respectable 

«•  There  is  room  for  the  imagination  to  u„k:i»       p„«^,,k«^«  «^uv.««i„ 

play  around  the   toilsome    path  of  this  t    }  ^^^  Everybody  perfectly    com prc- 

Widow  and  her  children,  as  she  pushed  ^^nds  the  real  moral  of  fables  like  those 

her  adventurous  wav  to  her  forest  home.  ^^^^  which   these  ingenious  historians 

Some  facts,  too,  of  wild  interest  are  in  would  amuse  us ;  no  soul  so  simple  as  not 

ottr  possession—but  we  shall  hurry  on  to  see  through  such  strongsymploms  of  the 

with  our  story,  for,  if  we  mistake  not,  our  scamp,  the  **  young  loafer;*'  and  as  for 

readers  will  find  romance  enough  in  thie  all  the  fal-lal,  presently  to  come,  about  a 

history  to  satisfy  the  wildest  fancy.  man's    running   away  from    a    decent 

••  Fired  still  with  the  same  heroic  spirit  home,  in  order  to  consort  with  Indians, 

which  first  led  them  to  try  the  woods,  our  ^u  ^jje  world  understands  entirely  that 

^"ul,^*u®  r''?  **?^Kr*  "°-     /•     %  phenomenon-knows  that  it  never  oc- 

reached  the  limits  of  the  emigration  of  J;„^^  «^^«„f  ^uy,  ,„.„  ,„u^ .  *k 

those  days.  They  halted  eight  miles  from  f  "^^  7*^«P*  ^^^^  ^«"  whom  not  the  pre- 
the  Tennessee  river,  which  was  then  the  tended  romance  of  savage  life  (heard  of 
boundary  between  white  men  and  the  only  in  the  foolish  books  of  a  few  French- 
Cherokee  Indians."  n^^")  V^s  attracted,  but  the  mere  license 

of  living  unshamed  by  decency,  unfet- 

Here,  according  to  what  is  probable,  tered  by  law,  disenthralled  of  every  duty, 

as  well  as  what  is  asserted  by  the  hero  an  almost  irresponsible  outcast  even  in 

through  his  deft  secretary,  the  family  set  the  savage  society  upon  which  one  has 

to  work  to  <*  clear"  fields,  in  order  to  thrown  himself.    The  roaturer  manners 

make  themselves  corn ;  for,  in  that  rude  of  Mr.  Houston  are  a  little  too  notorious 

tillage  of  the  frontier,  corn  is  more  than  for  anybody  not    to   conceive  the  im- 

*'  the  staff  of  life;"  maize  is  the  solecul-  pulses  which  repeatedly  led  him  to  In^ 

ture ;  of  maize  is  the  universal  hoe-cake ;  dianize  himself. 

the  woodman  eats  it,  at  first,  with  his        But  we  are  anticipating;  and  this  my- 

main  animal  food,  venison,  and  by  and  thological  part  of  our  worthy's  career  is 

by  with  his  pork,  which  meantime  has  too  deliciously  told  not  to  be  given  in  the 

been  eating  corn  that  it  may  with  corn  be  words  of  the  text, 
eaten;  the  horse,  at  first  self-sustained  in  ^,  ,  ^^.  ^   .  . 

"the  range"  (the  forest), takes  to  eating  ,,  "J*^^?  was  an  academy  established  m 

..^.»  «.  .»^»  o.  i.^  koo  mo,i»  :» .  on/1   :«  that  part  of  East  Tennessee  about  this 

corn  as  soon  as  he  has  made  it ;  and,  m  ^^       "l^^^  ^e  went  to  it  for  a  while,  just 

a  word,  corn  is  the  beginning  and  corn  ^^^^  h^„  jyj,  Jarnagin,  who  now  repre- 

the  end ;  m  corn  the  settler— when  ceas-  gg^ts  his  State  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  had  left 

ing  for  a  time  to  be  the  "  mover"  he  does  it.    He  had  got  possession  in  some  way,  (rf 

settle — "  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his  two  or  three  books,  which  had  a  great 

being."  power  over  his  imagination.    No  boy  ever 
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reads  well  till  he  feels  a  thirst  for  intelli- 
gence, and  no  surer  indication  is  needed 
that  this  period  has  come,  than  to  see  the 
mind  directed  towards  those  gigantic  he- 
roes who  rise  like  spectres  from  the  ruins 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  towering  high  and 
clear  above  the  darkness  and  gloom  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  had,  among  other 
works,  Pope*8  Iliad,  which  he  read  so  con- 
stantly, we  have  been  assured  on  the  most 
reliable  authority,  he  could  repeat  it  al- 
most entire  from  beginning  to  end." 

Here,  then,  is  the  Homeric  question —  But  consider,  now,  one  plain  question : 
the  possibility  that  a  rhapsodist  should  suppose  that  a  teacher  so  wayward — a 
learn  the  whole  Iliad  by  heart — set  at    teacher  averse  to  the  reputation  and  the 


Greek;  and  so  he  proudly  determines  that 
he  will  learn  no  more  of  anything  !  Are 
dominies  accustomed  so  cruelly  to  balk 
the  learned  longings  of  such  pupils  ?  of 
pupils  who  had  got  the  Iliad  by  heart  ? 
Let  your  marvels,  O  ingenious  mytholo- 
gists!  be  more  specious.  Remember 
the  Horatian  rule,  or  that  of  your  fellow- 
fabulist  Gay,  and — 

**  Least  men  suspect  your  tale  untrue. 
Keep  probability  in  view.*' 


rest  forever !  Now,  such  is  our  faith  in 
Mr.  Lester,  and  "  the  most  reliable  au- 
thority," (to  wit,  the  tenacious  General 
in  person,)  that  we  will  take  with  the 
latter  any  moderate  wager  that  he  cannot. 


profit  of  forming  a  scholar  so  strenuous — 
had  really  been  found  ?  Was  be  the 
only  one  in  the  world  ?  If  he  would  not 
(though  that  was  his  vocation)  teach  the 
vehement    Sam,   why,   somebody    else 


for  his  life,  recite  ten  consecutive  lines  of  would.     Nay,  for  that  matter,  the  vehe- 

Pope's  Homer.     Nay,  we  will  give  him  ment  Sam  might  have   taught  himself, 

twelve  calendar  months,  and  he  shall  not  as  Burritt,  the  blacksmith,  Heyne,  the 

be  able,  even  with  the  assistance  of  Pro-  starving  child  of  a  hand-weaver,  Alexan- 

fessor  Grouraud,  to  commit  to  memory  der  Murray,  the  shivering  shepherd  boy 

the  book  only  (the  2d)  which  contains  upon  a  Scotch  hill,  and  multitudes  more 

the  catalogue  of  the  ships  and  forces,  at  have  done,  in  the  bosom  of  ignorance, 

which  we  remember  to  have  seen  a  youth  and  in  the  depths  of  penury  and  toil.     In 

of  very  tenacious  memory  (whom  we  knowledge,  there  never  was  a  will  but 

must  not  more  particularly  indicate)  stick,  there  was  a  way.    The  passion  for  it, 

in  a  wild  boyish  undertaking  to  get  the  once  kindled,  never  was  thus  put-out  by 

Iliad,  as  he  had  previously  done  some  the  first  little  whiff  of  a  difficulty ;  diffi- 

other  pretty  long  poems,  by  heart.  cullies,  on  the  contrary,  only  blow  it  up 

Other  facts  as  egregious  next  ensue :  to  a  flame.     Such   lofty  aspirations  as 

the  narrative  proceeds :  are  here  alleged  of  Master  Houston,  are 

«  His  imagination  was  now  fully  awak-  never  seen-unless  they  were  mere  brag, 

ened.and  his  emulation  began  to  be  stirred,  gadocio  and  lustian—to  pass  at  once  mto 

Reading  translations  from  Latin  and  Greek  ihe  stolid  resolution  henceforth  to  learn 

soon  kindled  his  desire  to  study  those  pri-  nothing.     In  short,  the  whole  thing  is  a 

mal  languages;   and  so  decided  did   this  fiction,  in  probability  quite  below  the  in- 

propensity  become,  that  on  being  refused  venlions  in  Fairy  Tales,  and  utterly  in- 

when  he  asked  the   master's  permission,  capable  of   winning  upon  the  credulity 

he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  declared  sol-  of  anybody  that  does  not  hanff  in  child- 

emnly  that  he  would  never  recite  another  jg^  wonder  over  the  exploits  of  Prince 

lesson  of  any  other  kind  while  he  lived ;  and  Preuyman,  the  strangely-gol  wit  of  Ri- 

from  what  we  have  been  able  to  learn  of  «„„.-L-,i,  ,\„  rp  r      ^i-'.i?  .1     /" 

his  history,  we  think  it  ver^  probable  that  ^"^^  ^'^*?  ^^«  Tufi,  and  the  courtly  tact 

he  kept  his  word  most  sacredly  !    But  he  and  saroir  virre  of  Puss  in  Boots, 
had  gathered  from  the  classic  world  more         To  this  beautiful  jmssage  in  the  adven- 

through  Pope's  Iliad  than  many  a  ghostly  turer's  literar>-  life  succeeds  one  equally 

book- worm,  who   has  read   Euripides  or  admirable  in  his  social.    The  family  had 

j£sch}ius  amon^  the  solemn  ruins  of  the  settled,  it  will  be  recollected,  upon  the 
Portico  itself.  He  had  caught  the  "  wont- 
ed fire"  that  still  **  lives  in  the  ash«s"  of 
their  heroes,  and  his  future  life  was  to 
furnish  the  materials  of  an  epic  more  won- 
drous than  many  a  man's  whose  name  has 
become  immortal." 


What  an  amazing  thirst  for  literature  ! 


very  selvage  of  civilization — within 
eight  miles  of  the  Indian  border.  All 
the  world  knows  what  such  a  frontier  is; 
that  the  advanced  guard  of  the  better 
race  and  the  rearguard  of  barbarism 
are,  morally,  of  much  the  same  material ; 
that  opposite  principles  mix  and  are  lost 


What  a  violence  and  voracity  of  love  there,  in  a  sort  of  twilight,  What  the 
for  knowledge !  The  dominie  of  the  French  call  ni  ch'.en  ni  loup — **  neither 
school  will   not  teach   him  Latin  and    dog  nor  wolf ;"  it  is  not  day,  it  is  not  even 
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honest  night ;  but  whatever  is  worst  in  deer  through  the  forest  with  a  fleetness  lit- 

either,  mingJes.    Here,  contest  had  ceas-  tie  short  of  their  own,  engaging  in  all  those 

ed,  arms  were  at  an  end ;  it  was  no  long-  g^X  »P0'^  ^^  the  happy  Indian  boys,  and 

er  the  bold  pioneer  thrusting  back,  with  wandering  along  the  banks  of  the  stre^  by 

•iiM»n<«P  Qrm«  on/1  »iofa    «».,«u/  ,^1  thc  sido  of  somo  ludisn  Ettaiden,  Sheltered 

nr  ^r.  TnH  ^n  Kro  .T  .     ^     K  7^'  ^y  the  deep  woods,  conversing  in  that  uni- 

or.  the  Indian  brave ;  but  peace  had  in-  .^^^^  ^     »;       ^hich  finds  its  sure  way  to 

tcrvened.  and  the  white  man»8  whiskey,  ^^^  heart.    From  a  strange  source  we  have 

ana  the  while  man's  fraud,  were  finish-  learned  much  of  his  Indian  history  during 

ing.  upon  the  dispirited  and  debased  sav-  these  three  or  four  years,  and  in  the  ab- 

•jge  of  the  confines,  the  work  of  destrue-  sence  of  facta  it  would  be  no  difficult  mat- 

tion.     At  such  a  time,  the  barbarians  on  ter  to  fancy  what  must  have  been  his  oc- 

either  side  are  distinguishable   by  little  cupations.    It  was  the  moulding  period  of 

but  the  color  of  the  skin  ;  refugees  from  li^e,  when  the  heart,  just  charmed  into  the 

the  retreating  manners  on  the  one  side  Severed  hopes  and  dreams  of  youth,  looks 

and  from  the  advancing  authorities  on  wistfully  around  on  all  things  for  light  and 

♦k^   «»u»,    «», ..^  °    *u     J  u  *  1 1^  beauty — "  when  every  idea  of  gratification 

the  other  swarm  upon  the  debatable  ^^^^  /j^e  blood  and  flashes  on  the  fancy- 
ground.  Such  was,  necessarily,  the  po-  ^^en  the  heart  is  vacant  to  every  fresh 
Sition  of  things  ;  yet  evidently  it  was  form  of  delight,  and  has  no  rival  engage- 
too  good  for  the  future  Texan  revolution-  ments  to  withdraw  it  from  the  importuni- 
ist.  There  was  too  much  law  on  his  ties  of  a  new  desire."  The  poets  of  Eu- 
side  of  the  border,  he  must  get  to  the  rope,  in  fancying  such  scenes,  have  bor- 
other.  Accordingly,  the  next  events  of  rowed  their  sweetest  images  fi'om  the  wild 
his  career  are  the  following :  idolatry  of  the  Indian  maiden.  Houston 
,,.,.,,                     ,  has  since  seen  nearly  all  there  is  in  life  to 

"His  elder  brothers  seem  to  have  cross-  Uye  for,  and  yet  he  has  been  heard  to  say 

ed  his  wishes  occasionally,  and  by  a  sort  that,  as  he  looks  back  over  the  waste  of 

of  fraternal  tyranny  quite  common,  exer-  jife,  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  to  re- 

cised  over  him  some  severe  restraints.    At  member  as  this  sojourn  he  made  among 

last  they  compelled  him  to  go  into  a  mer-  ^^^  untutored  children  of  the  forest, 
chant's  store,  and  stand  behind  the  coun-        <c  J^J^^  y^t  this  running  wild  among  the 

ter.    This  kind  of  life  he  had  little  relish  Indians,  sleeping  on  the  ground,  chasing 

for.  and  he  suddenly  disappeared.    A  great  ^ild  game,  making  love  to  Indian  maidens, 

search  was  made  for  him,  but  he  was  no-  ^J^^  reading  Homer's  Iliad  withal,  seemed 

where  to  be  found  for  several  weeks.    At  ^  pretty  strange  business,  and  people  used 

last  intelligence  reached  the  family  that  to  say  that  Sam  Houston  would  either  be  a 

Sam  had  crossed  the  Tennessee  river,  and  g^gat  Indian  chief,  or  die  in  the  road-house, 

ffone  to  live  among  the   Indians,  where,  q,  ^q  Governor  of  the  Slate— for  it  was 

from  all  accounts,  he  seemed  to  be  living  certain  that  some  dreadful  thing  would 

much  more  to  his  liking.    They  found  him  overtake  him  I" 
and  began  to  question  him  on  the  motives  *  r  i      •  • 

forihis  novel  proceeding.  Sam  was  now,  aU         Oh!    the  dear,  delightful    visionary, 

though  80  very  young,  nearly  six  feet  high,  who  goes  sentimentalizingamon^  squaws 

and  standing  straight  as  an  Indian.    He  and  scalps,  and  for  two  years  nnJs  the 

coolly  replied  that  "  he  preferred  measur-  Golden  Age  amongst  an  Indian  horde  J 

ing  deer  tracks  to  tape— that  he  liked  the  Xhe  romantic  Houston,  then,  only  ran 

wild  liberty  of  the  red  man   better  than  ^^ay,  after  all,  to  play  Celadon  among 

the  tvranny  of  his  own  brothers,  and  if  he  tj,e  Choctaws,  to  seek  Chickasaw  Ama- 
coud  not  study  Latin  m  the  academy,  he        ,,j  Arcadian  innocence  among 

could,  at  least,  read  a  translation  from  the  J     v\   " i     u^«  *>iAo«on*  •  — T 

Greek  ia  the  wood.,  and  read  it  in  peace,  ^he  Kickapoos  I     How  pleasant  a  sya- 

So  they  could  go  home  as  soon  as  they  tern  this,  of  turning  man's  turpitudes  into 

liked.  '  ®  glories !     But  really  Messrs.  Houston 

••  His  family,  however,  thinking  this  a  and  Lester!  if  you  have  imposed  upon 

freak  from  which  he  would  soon  recover  yourselves  with  such  a  version  of  facta 

when  he  got  tired  of  the  Indians,  gave  as  this,  you  are  more  easily  taken  in  than 

themselves  no  uneasiness  ubout  him.     But  anybody  else  will  be.     Since  the   time 

week  after  week  passed  away,  and  Sam  ^f  Rousseau's  gymnosophists,  his  sages 

did  not  make  his  appearance.    At  last  his  {„  ^  state  of  Nature,  his  politeness  and 

clothes  were  worn  out,  and  he  returned  to  ^j^^^      jj^^  by  going  naked,  nobody  bc- 

be  refitted.    He  was  kindly  received  by  j^^^^^  ^^  such  drivelling  as  you  liave 

his  mother,  and  for  a  while  his  brothers  .     .  v      _^ ,  ..^  ^...       d£»,»i^  k.*^  «..,;»« 

treated  him  with  due  propriety.     But  the  J^^^  ^5^°"^^  J*  ^f'  .  ^^^P^^  ^^'^t  ^    .K 

first  act  of  tyi anny  they  showed  drove  him  ceased  nowadays  to  mix  up  pastorals  with 

to  the  woods  again,  where  he  passed  entire  tomahawks,  and  to  figure  to  themselves 

months  with  his  Indian  mates,  chasing  the  any  very  nice  romance  among  tnbet  that 
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bnrn  each  other  at  the  stake.    Possibly,  he  seems,  throagh  all  the  intellectiial 

in  his  exceeding  shallowness,  Mr.  Les-  tribulations  and  temptations  of  selling 

ter  may  credit  such  paltry  fictions,  but  tape  for  some  months  and  of  turning  re- 

his  principal  cannot :  for  he,  bred  upon  gular  savage  for  some  years,  to  have 

the  frontier,  knows  perfectly  well  that  persevered :  for  his  biographer — or  rather 

there,  with  the  Real  before  men*s  eyes —  himself — avers  that  his  oath  was  **  kept 

the  vices,  the  degradation,  the  drunken-  roost  sacredly."t    What,  then,  more  fit, 

ness,  the  filth,  the  fleas,  the  hideous  more  natural,  or  even  more  necessary, 

squaw,  her  ugly  little  wretch  of  a  pa-  than  that  a  genius  so  endowed  by  Na- 

poose,  and  all  that  is  at  once  miserable  ture,  and  so  perfected  by  study,  riiould  at 

and  revolting  in  Indian  life — neither  he  length  cease  to  withhold  from  mankind 

nor  anybod]^  else,  face  to  face  with  it,  the  vast  accumulations  of  his  wisdom  ? 

ever  entertained,  for  one  instant,  any  of  What  wonder,  in  brief,  that  one  so  made 

the  egregious  ideas  which  Master  Hous-  to  be  the  enlightener  ot    his  country 

ton  is  now  pretended  to  have  attached  to  should  at  last  (as  Halleck  says  of  the 

it.    The  extreme  only  of  Lester's  folly  Highlanders) 
and  his  hero's  impudence  could  have  at-  p^^  ^^  pantaloons  and  coat, 

temnted  to  palm  upon  the  world  so  gross  ^^^  leave  ofi^  caltle-stcaling,      . 

a  fabrication.  ° 

One  thing  there  is,  however,  of  quite  a»  also  actually  set  up  school- keeping  ? 

artful  in  the  Houstoniad :'  the  epic  of  'Tis  true  that  the  erudite  Sam  had,  in  a 

quarrels  at  home  and  running  away  is  literary  huff,  bound  himself,  under  vast 

relieved,  now  by  the  didactic  of  swear-  imprecations,  to  remain  forever  in  all 

ing  he'll  learn  no  more,*  now  by  the  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  magnanimous 

romance  of  "  keeping  store,"  and  now  ignorance,  illiterate  and  sublime,  a  self- 

by  the  pastoral  of  courting  squaws  in  devoted  dunce :  but  what  then  ?    He  had 

the  woods :  so  that  there  is  a  charming  sworn  for  himself,  not  for  others,  and  to 

diversity  of  incident;  one  is  startled,  at  be  eternally  a  blockhead,  but  by  no  means 

every  step,  with  an  event  the  very  last  that  he  would  not  establish  a  minor 

that  anybody's  fancy  could  have  con-  university  of  his  own.    So,  as  we  have 

jectured.    Such  a  one  is  the  next  that  said,  and  as  Mr.  Lester  shall  presently 

arrives.    Sam  gets  tired  of  the  Indians,  sing,  Sam  opened  an  academy  of  his  own. 

or  the  Indians  of  Sam;  and  he  turns —  We  have  seen,  thus  far,  how  invincible 

what  would  our  readers  suppose  ?    But  was  his  partiality  for  ease,  bodily  and 

no :  we  will  not  be  cruel  and  put  them  mental :  'twas  this,  no  doubt,  that  invited 

upon  the  useless  task  of  guessing.     We  him  to  the   new  vocation  ;   for  what 

will  explain.  Sam,  it  will  be  remembered,  easier  life  could  man  desire  than  merely 

had — Mr.  Lester  avows — had,  in  all,  six  to  teach  all  that  Sam  Houston  could  pre- 

months  of  instruction,  before  the  migra-  tend  to  know  ?   Let  Mr.  Lester,  however, 

tion  of  his  mother  to  East  Tennessee  :  tell  the  thing  in  his  own  inimitable  way. 
there,  he  went  to  an  academy  "for  a        "This  wild  life  amongthe  Indians  lasted 

while"— -a  very  brief  while,  so  far  as  in-  till  bis  eighteenth  year.    He  had,  during 

timations  of  the  period  can  be  collected  his  visits  once  or  twice  a  year  to  his  fam- 

from  Sam's  own   story :  but  disgusted,  ily  to  be  refitted  in  his  dress,  purchased 

presently,  by  his  pedagogue's  refusing  to  °**"y  ^*ttle  articles  of  taste  or  utility  to 

make  a  mighty  Hellenist,  a  profound  J*'®  among  the  Indians.    In  this  manner, 

Greekof  him,  Sam  attests  all  the  Infernal  r    a-  *°^""^^  *  debt  which  he  was 

Powers  of  Night  and  blackest  Erebus,  in  ^"":?  '"»*'k°''1^5  P*^*  I""  ""^^^  **""  fl; 

a  iin»o  u^»«or;^  r.««K   /*«•    >-"^' "«'»*"  gagement.  he  had  no  other  resource  left 

a  huge  Homer  c  oath,  (for  Sam  swore  g;;^  j^  ^^^^^^^  j^is  "dusky  companions.*' 

al ways  m  a  style  the  most  Homenc,)  that  and  teach  the  children  of  pale-  fices.    As 

ne  vnll  learn  nothing  more.     In  this  just,  may  naturally  be  supposed,  it  was  no  easy 

this  fervid,  this  enlightened  resolution,  matter  for  him  to  get  a  school,  and  on  the 


♦  An  oalh  which.  Mr.  Lester  pleasantly  assures  us,  was  kept  most  religiously :  and.  in- 
deed, it  was  probably  easy  for  him  lo  keep. 

t  Mr.  Lester  appears  satisfied  that  H.  has  never  perjured  himself  as  to  this  vow.  Now, 
there  is  but  one  way  of  judging,  in  such  a  case  :  if  H.  in  his  utmost  intellectual  efibrts— iiis 
senatorial  speeches,  for  instance — exhibits  no  more  capacity  nor  information  than  an  ex- 
cessively ill-educated  boy  of  16  might  naturally  have,  then  is  H.  guiltlees  of  breaking  this 
oath.  iilr.  Lester  basiieard  his  statesmanship,  has  considered  nis  oratory;  and  infers 
his  innocence  of  having  learnt  anything  since  he  was  15.  We  ourselves  most  heartilv 
concur.  ' 
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'first  start,  the  enterprise  moved  very  slow-  on  a  tail  ?     Besides,  let  not  the  modern 

ly.    But  as  the  idea  of  abandoning  any-  dignity  of  the  queue  be  underraloed :  U 

^^  w  7L        .^  r  l^  °°K^  ^""f  "*  ^u  P""'*  ^*»  yet,  in  1813,  a  main  party  desigiia. 

pose,  was  no  part  of  his  character,  he  per-  !;-,«  •    ito  r^^^^^^n^  »..«ir/i  «i;*  «»^^^ 

Severed,  and  L  a  short  time  he  had  more  v±J^f  ^  f.  aiSLnT  ^?^  ST  V^ 
scholars  to  turn  away,  than  he  had  at  first  Federalist— its  absence,  the  Democrat-. 
to  begin  with.  He  was  also  paid  what  was  *"?  ^^  ^"^^e  ^  good  a  test  of  public 
considered  an  exorbitant  price.  Formerly,  principles  as  any  that  has  more  newiv 
no  master  had  hinted  above  $6  per  annum,  distinguished  the  latter  creed.  And,  final- 
Houston,  who  probably  thought  that  one  lyt  as  to  its  seemliness,  its  danger  c^  pro- 
who  had  been  graduated  at  an  Indian  uni-  Yoking  derision,  Mr.  Houston  cannot 
versity  ought  to  hold  his  lore  at  a  dearer  have  made  half  the  mountebank  figure  in 
rate,  raised  the  price  to  $8— one-third  to  it  that  he  did  when,  to  draw  the  vulgar 
be  paid  in  corn,  delivered  at  the  mill,  at  eye  upon  him,hefigured  habitually  for  the 

Hi  nn^^hl7-    A  ^^'^''^'^^l'    \M**^  »»oy»  in  the  streets  of  Washington,  and 

and  one-third  m  domestic  cotton  cloth,  of  .„!-  _^  u-    „^«««^^„«  „^-  •  ^„  J^^„ 

variegated  colors,  in  which  our  Indian  Pro-  ^Jf^  at  h,8  senalonwi  seat,  in  a  party- 

feasor  was  dressed.    He  also  wore  his  hair  ^^^2  ^"^  M  ex,can  poncho-a  vesture  about 

behind,  in  a  snug  queue,  and  is  said  to  J*  "^  ^^^  ^^^  ^«  o^  *^'8  P^«  ^  >t  ^ould 

have  been  very  much  in  love  with  it.  pro-  ^^^^  ^^e"  ^o  s»^  i"  Indian  nudity,  paint- 

bably  from  an  idea  that  it  added  somewhat  «<1,  shoeless  and  shirtless. 

to  the  adornment  of  his  person— in  which.  We  pass  over  minor  probabilities:  that, 

too,  he  probably  was  sadly  mistaken.  being  too  lazy  to  hunt  like  other  Indians, 

"  When  he  had  made  money  enough  to  he  had,  though  supplied  with  clothes  by 

pay  his  debts,  he  shut  up  school,  and  went  his  poor  deserted  mother,  gone  in  debt 

back  to  his  old  master,  to  study.    He  put  «  for  articles  of  taste:"  that  people  were 

Euclid  into  his  hands.    He  carried  that  fo^^d  to  trust  him:   his  solicitude  (sel- 

ugly.  unromantic  book  back  and  forth  to  j__  „^-_  „•  „^v  .^  ^«„  k:«  a^\.4^.\\.^ 

and  from  the  school  a  few  days,  without  ^°"™  f.f"  ''"'«^«>  J^.P^X  ^'^  ^t^'  *.^J 

trying  to  solve  even  so  much  as  the  first  ^?7  *»^?^y  ^?y,?f  liquidating  them  with 

problem,  and  then  became  to  the  very  sen-  hisiearnmg:  the  literary  reputaUon  which 

sible  conclusion,  that  he  would  never  try  enabled  him  to  obtain  higher  rates  of  tui- 

to  be  a  scholar !"  tion  than  ever  were  before  known  in  that 

region :  the  encomium  of  his  invincible 

Of  this  ingenious  piece  of  history,  from  perseverance,  already  so  admirably  ilius- 
the  first  fact  to  the  last— the  extraordinary  Crated  in  his  previous  enterprises  of  em- 
auspices  under  which  he  becomes  a  high-  dition.and  yet  again  to  be  delightfully 
ly  successful  precentor,  and  the  unparal-  nianifested  in  his  tremendous  attempt 
leled  catastrophe  which  closes  a  career  of  upon  Euclid  :  and,  finally,  his  secession 
learning  so  prodigious— we  hold  it  fit  that  from  the  mighty  task  of  illuminating  the 
each  man  should,  according  to  the  mea-  minds  of  all  others;  his  doughty  resolu- 
sure  of  facile  faith  with  which  Heaven  tion  to  learn  something  himself;  his  re- 
has  blessed  him,  believe  just  as  much  or  turn  to  that  very  master  who  had  hereto- 
as  little  as  likes  him.  For  our  part,  we  fore  driven  him  to  such  a  cruel  extremity, 
avow  that  we  nourish  a  profound  con-  by  the  refusal  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  the 
viction  of  the  exact  authenticity  of  the  new  misfortune  of  that  terrible  book,  Eu- 
story  of  the  queue.  Possibly  it  was,  clid ;  how  he  carried  it,  for  ••  several 
strictly  speaking,  a  scalplock,  assumed  days,"  unopened,  in  his  hand ;  and  how, 
among  his  polite  associates,  his  after  that  severe  trial  of  his  wits,  even 

•Feather-cinctured  chiefs  and  dusky  loves,'  ^'«  indefa»igable,  invincible  perseverance 

gave  way,  and  he  "  came  to  the  very  sen- 

as  Gray  says  (you  know).  General  Hous-  gjble  conclusion"  that 

ton.      But,  queue  or  scalplock,  there  .,  „      .     .             ....      v   u     ui 

was  little  in  it  to  be  ashamed  of,  especial-  ^i^o"^.  ««'«„nc^  "»»''^  »°t  on  his  humble 

ly  for  a  young  gentleman  who  had  so  t)irtn, 

early  disencumbered  himself  of  all  those  and  that,  in  a  word,  he  "  would  never 
sickening  forms  and  vile  hypocrisies  (as  make  a  scholar:**  upon  which  profound 
Mr.  Lester  considers  them)  which  white  discovery,  he  posted  off* to  the  neanest re- 
men  (as  he  profoundly  remarks)  are  ab-  cruiting  station,  took  the  bounty,  and 
surd  enough  to  think  as  mannerly  as  the  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  U.  S. 
style  of  the  woods  and  as  respectable  as  Infantry.  This  disposal  gf  himse^if  seems 
going  naked.  The  aspiring  Houston  had  (as  one  mieht  have  surmised)  to  have 
gone  half-way  back  to  Monboddo*s  men:  been  viewed  by  the  public  around  with 
why,  then,  not  finish  the  journey  and  put  more  th&o  iheir  usual  complacency,  and 
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less  tban  their  usual  astonishment  at  his  of  course  remember.  General  Jackson  at* 

acts ;  in  fiact,  according  to  his  biographer,  tacked,  with  artillery,  and  about  2,000 

nobody  looked  for  anything  else.    Now,  men,  half  that  number  of  Creek  warriors, 

every  one  knows  what  the  standing  of  a  posted   behind  a   breastwork    of   logs, 

young  man  must  be,  on  whom  all  the  drawn  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula, 

neighborhood  counts  as  certain  to  be  en*  While  the  main  body  of  Gen.  J.'s  troops 

listed,  the  first  time  Sergeant  Kite  shall  drew  up  to  storm  the  wall  from  without 

come  along  his  way :  the  fact  of  such  an  the  isthmus,  another  large  force,  under 

expectation  stamps  his  reputation  as  that  General  Coffee,  succeeded  in  crossing  the 

of  a  lazy,  disorderly,  good-for-nothing  river,  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  Indian  rear — 

fellow;    and  this — disregarding  all  the  which  manoeuvre  executed,  the  rest  of  the 

trumpery  of  Mr.  Lester  about  the  morti-  affair  (the  Indians  being  beset  on  all  sides) 

fication  of  his  friends  and  the  heroism  of  could  be,  of  necessity,  nothing  but  either 

his  mother — is  the  plain  substance  of  a  surrender,  or  (as  it  became)  a  massacre. 

Houston's  own  account  of  the  event.  The  main  body  destined  to  carry  this 

"  This  was  in  1813,     But  fortunately  an  I"^^^"  ^^^^  ''[  ^f  ^"t^«  ^'^^'"^^^  ^^^  39th 

event  now  took  place  which  was  to  decide  »^eg'ment,  and  had  been  held  back  until 

his  fate.  the  firing  of  those  penetrating  within  the 

"The  bugle  had  sounded,  and  for  the  peninsula  should  give  them  the  signal  for 
second  time,  America  was  summoiied  to  the  onset.  The  part  of  the  combat  in 
measure  her  strength  with  the  Mistress  of  which  Houston  figures  must  be  related  in 
the  Seas.  Arecruiiine  party  of  the  United  his  own  version  only,  set  off  with  Mr. 
States  Army  came  to  M aryville,  with  mu-  Lester's  idiom  : 
sic,  a  banner,  and  some  well-dressed  ser- 
geants. Of  course,  young  Houston  enlisted  "  When  General  Jackson's  troops  heard 
— anybody  could  have  guessed  as  much,  the  firin^c  and  saw  the  smoke,  they  knew 
His  friends  said  he  was  ruined— that  he  that  their  companions  had  crossed  the 
must  by  no  means  join  the  arrny  as  a  com-  "ver,  and  they  were  impatient  to  storm  the 
mon  soldier.  He  then  made  his  first  breast-works.  But  the  general  held  them 
speech,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  : — *  And  steady  in  their  lines  till  he  had  sent  an  in- 
what  have  your  craven  souls  to  say  about  terpreter  to  remove  all   the  women  and 

Franks? — Goto with  your  stuff;  children  in   the  peninsula,  amounting  to 

I  would  much  sooner  honor  the  ranks,  than  several  hundreds,  to  a  safe  place  beyond 

disgrace  an  appointment.   You  don't  know  the  river.    The  moment  this  was  effected, 

me  now,  but  you  shall  hear  of  me.*  he  gave  an  order  to  storm  the  breast-works. 

*•  His  old  friends  and  acquaintances,  con-  The  order  was  received  with  a  shout,  and 

sidering  him  hopelessly  disgraced,  cut  his  the  30lh  Ro-iimeiit,  under  Col.  Williams, 

acquaintance   at  once.    His   mother   {^ave  ^"d  Gen.  Dohorty's  brigade  of  East  Teii- 

her  consent,  standing  tall  and  matronlv  in  nesseeans,  rushed   up  with  loud  cries  to 

the  door  of  her  cottasre,  as  she  handed  her  the  breast-work,  where  a  short  but  bloody 

boy  the  musket  t  *  There,  my  son,  take  this  struggle  followed  nt  the  port-holes,  bayonrt 

musket,' she  said,  •  and  never  disgrace  it:  to  bayonet  and  muzzle  to  muzzle.      Major 

for  remember,   I   had  rather  all  mv  sons  Montgomery  was  the  first  man  to  spring 

should  fill  one  honorable  grave,  than  that  "PO"  the  breast-works,  but  a  ball  in  the 

one  of  them  should  'urn  his  back  to  save  head   hurled  him  back.      About  the  same 

his   life.     Go,   and   remember,    too,   that  instant,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  3Uth 

while  the  door  of  my  cottage  is  open  to  Hegiment,    Ensign    Houston    .scaled    the 

brave  men,  it  is  eternally  shut  against  cow-  breast-works,  calling  out  to  his  brave  ftl- 

ards.' "  lows    to  follow   him  as  he  leaped   down 

..;.,..,.,,                        -  among  the  Indians,  cutting  his  wav. 

We  have  little  doubt  that— except  the  .»  while  he  was  scaling  the  wv.rks.  or 

chasm  to  be  hlled  with  a  word   not  al-  soon  after  he  reached  the  ground,  a  barbed 

ways  held  the  properest  for  "  eais  polite"  arrow  struck  deep  into  his  thigh.    He  kept 

— the    **  maiden   speech*'  thus   given  is  his  ground  for  a  moment  till  his  lieutenant 

faithfully  reported — especially  as  the  ora-  and  men  were  by  his  side,  and  the  warriors 

tor  is  himself  evidently  thep'porter.  had  begun  to  recoil  under  their  desperate 

We  proceed  to  his  military  life.    Itap-  ^"s^'t.     He  then  called  to  his  lieutenant  to 

pears  that  he  was,  by  and  by,  in  camp,  extract  the  arrow,  after  he  had  tried  in 

promoted  to  a  sergeantcy.  and  afterwards  J^'"  ^°  ^"^  '^  *V""^^'-     ^\^  officer  made 

to  an  ensigncy;   and  that  his  regiment  7    ""«"T''' "  ,  "'^.^^^^^   ^"^    '/'^'"^^ 

/♦k«  oQ«k\  ,        V         u»   •    .           ■        f  *  Trv  again,' said  Houston,  the  sword  With 

L    fi    .  ^^^'''  brought  into  action,  for  ,,.^-1,  he  was  still  keeping  the  command 

the  first  and  last  lime  while  he  was  in  it,  raised  over  his  head,  ♦  and  if  vou  fail  this 

at  the  battle,  or  rather  slaughter,  of  the  time  I  will  smite  you  to  the  earth.'     With 

Horse-Shoe;  where,  as  our  readers  will  a  desperate  effort  he  drew  forth  the  arrow, 
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tearing  the  flesh  as  it  came.  A  stream  of  men,  and,  leading  the  way,  ordered  the 
blood  raehed  from  the  place,  and  Hoaston  rest  to  follow  him.  There  was  but  one 
crossed  the  breast-works  to  have  his  wounds  way  of  attack  that  could  prevail — it  was  to 
dressed.  The  surgeon  bound  it  up  and  charge  through  the  port- holes,  although 
staunched  the  blood,  and  General  Jackson,  they  were  bristling  with  rifles  and  arrows, 
who  came  up  to  see  who  had  been  wound-  and  it  had  to  be  done  by  a  rapid,  simultan- 
ed,  recognizing  his  young  ensign,  ordered  eous  plunge.  As  he  was  stooping  to  rally 
him  firmly  not  to  return.  Under  any  other  his  men,  and  had  levelled  his  muskeg 
circumstances  Houston  would  have  obeyed  within  five  yards  of  the  port-holes,  he  re- 
any  order  from  the  brave  man  who  stood  ceived  two  rifle-balls  in  his  right  shoulder, 
over  him,  but  now  he  begged  the  general  and  his  arm  fell  shattered  to  his  side.  To- 
to  allow  him  to  return  to  his  men.  Gene-  tally  disabled,  he  turned  and  called  once 
ralJackson  ordered  him  most  peremptorily  more  to  his  men,  and  implored  them  to 
not  to  cross  the  breast-works  a^in.  But  make  the  charge.  But  they  did  not  ad- 
Houston  was  determined  to  die  in  that  bat-  vance.  Houston  stood  in  his  blood  till  he 
tie  or  win  the  fame  of  a  hero.  He  remem-  saw  it  would  do  no  good  to  stand  any  lon- 
bered  how  the  finger  of  scorn  had  been  ger,  and  then  went  beyond  the  range  of  the 
pointed  at  him  as  he  fell  into  the  ranks  of  bullets,  and  sank  down  exhausted  to  the 
the  recruiting  party  that  marched  through  earth.  The  Indians  were  at  last  dislodged 
the  village,  and  rushing  once  more  to  the  from  the  covered  ravine  by  its  being  set  on 
breast-works,  he  was  in  a  few  seconds  at  fire.  The  sun  was  going  down,  and  it  set 
the  head  of  his  men."  over  the  ruin  of  the  Creek  nation.  Where, 

This  feat  of  fiction  being  such  as  the  ^ut  a  few  hours  before,  a  thousand  bwve 

4  .    .  1     u      4L  savafes  had  scowled  on  death  and  their  as- 

strongest  man  must  pause  o  take  breath  ^^^^       ^^^^   ^^  ^^^^i       ^^  ^  ^^^ 

^}^\'^f  ^^""^  ^  ^."ef  interval,  during  ^^^^  volumes  of  dense  smoke,  rising  hea- 

which  Mr.  Houston  is  not "  pierced  deep"  ^jiy  ^y^^  the  corpses  of  painted  warriors, 

with  arrows,  nor  torn  to  strings  of  flesh  and  the  burning  ruins  of  their  fortifica- 

by  wrenching  the  weapons  out  against  tions." 

their  harbs.  nor  in  the  hands  of  the  sur-        ^    ^  ^  ^ 

geon,  nor  .n  those  of  General  Jackson,  Houston's  feats  or  ••  hair-breadfh 

nor  getting  h.mself  shot  a«a.n  :   but  pre-  .  j    ^    ^     ,     ^  ^^^    Horseshoe : 

Mntly.  of  course,  he  .s  destroyed  aga.n  g         ^        ^  ,h    ^j^ 

in  a  much  more  thorough  manner.    The         ^^    .     ^       ,^  ;       '     ;„„,  exploits, 

ravages  are  cut  or  shot  Jown  everywhere  ^^_j  M^/consuI  Lester^foMheir  sole  bia- 

but  at  a  single  point.  ^^^^^     „  ^     ^„j     ^„  j„„,^i^g^  ^i^ 

•'  But  the  victory  was  still  incomplete—  j,;,  y,^,,,,  59,,^  at   the  preposterous, 

the  work  of  slaughter  was  not  yet  done.  A  ,„   j^^^^,   ^^g,  ,^,,1,    ^^^   ^    ge^o„ 

large  party  of  Indians  had  secretc-dthe^^^  ^  ,j         ^  impudent   than    the 

selves  in  a  part  of  the  breast-works,  con-  i..  ....^m   4k««    *k« 

structed  over  a  ravine  in  the  form  of  the  first,  or  more  mcrelv  stupid   than    the 

roof  of  a  house,  with  narrow  port-holes,  second  of  these   performances   (that  of 

f^om  which  a  murderous  fire  could  be  kept  the  arrow,  we   mean,  and   that   of  H.'s 

up,  whenever  the  assailants  should  show  charging,  all  alone  by  himself,  upon  the 

themselves.      Here  the   last  remnant   of  "covered  ravine,")  we  pronounce  him, 

the  Creek  warriors  of  the  peninsula  was  without  hesitation,  to  be  worthy  to  hav© 

gathered,  and  as  the  artillery  could  not  be  travelled    with    Munchausen,  to    have 

brought  to  bear  upon  the  place,  they  could  ^^jigji   ^j^h   Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto; 
be  dislodged  only  by  a  bold  charge,  which  soarine  above  moJern  degeneracy 

would  probably  cost  the  life  of  the  brave  .    -^^^.       ^^  ^^^^  challenged  all  ancient 

men  who  made  it  i^_.,_   _i?i: u   »u •u^^^*  ^r  *»ii:..» 

der, 

their  fate.     General  Jackson   now  called  fection.     If  such  a  mastenn  the  fat)ulpu8 

for  a  body  of  men  to  make  the  charge.   As  can  be  found,  and  he  can  bring  himself 

there  was  no  order  given,  the  lines  stood  to  forego  singing  of  arms  and  heroes  and 

still,  and  not  an  officer  volunteered  to  lead  ^jjl  •«  touch  the  lyre"  of  peace  with  so 

the  forlorn  hope.     Supposing;  some  captain  ^q)^j  j^  hand,  who  knows  but  that  he 

would  lead  forward  his  company,  Houston  ^^y  ^^  employed  to  negotiate  the  next 

would   wait  no   lr,nKer.      Calling  on   his  ^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^,1,^  ^^^  p^^. 

platoon  to  follow  him,  he  dashed  down  the  . ,  "  ^,  / !  .,«„„i  \y|«„„««^  > 

precipitous  descent  towards  the  covered  ^'^^"^*  "f '^^  ^""?' ^^'kTS  n.,n„  ^«. 
{•avine.     But  his  men  hesitated.    With  a       .Now,  it  may  be  true  that  Houston  was 

desperation  which  belongs  only  to  such  oc-  slightly  hurt  by  an  arrow,  in  the  storm, 

casions,  he  seized  a  musket  from  one  of  his  ing  of  the  Indian  wall ;  and  that  after. 
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wards,  in  an  attack  upon  the  **  covered    platoon  of  men,  without  crow-bars,  mat- 
ravine,"  be  was  severely  wounded  by  a    tocks,  or  any  instrument  in  the  smallest 
bullet ;  but  all  beyond  tnis  is  such,  and    degree  fit  for  breaking  away  into  a  strong, 
so  told,  as  to  cast  the  most  violent  dis-    close  work  of  logs,  guarded  by  a  large 
credit  even  upon  the  few  facts  stated    body  of  Indians  bent  on  selling  their  lives 
which  are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  feasi-    as  dear  as  possible,  and  only  to  be  got  at 
ble.     In  the  first  place,  although  the    through  loop-holes?    They  must  have 
hero  himself  is  but  the  lowest  commis-    shot  down,  at  their  ease,  forty  such  suc- 
sioned  officer  in  his  company,  he  is  dis-    cessive  platoons,  every  man  of  them, 
tinctly  made  to  be  in  command  of  the    Less  than  a  number  equal  to  that  of  the 
whole.    Nay,  the  lieutenant  is  set  be-    defenders  could  not  have  been  sent  to  the 
fore  us,  as  submitting,  under  the  threat    attack,  unless  to  get  them  all  killed.  But 
of  instant  death,  to  a  command  the  most    Houston  did  not  command  more  than  the 
insane  that  Bedlam  itself  could  have  is-    fourth  of  one  Company ;  and  nci  that  in- 
sued.    Thus  one  superior  officer  appears,    dependently  of  his  captain  and  lieuten- 
even  in  Houston's  own  tale :  but  what    ants :  he  was  in  the  Regular  Service,  in 
had  become  of  the  rest  ? — the  Captain  ? —    which  little  military  freedoms  like  this  of 
the  two  other  lieutenants  (for,  in  that    breaking  the  ranks  just  when  one  likes 
day,  every  Company  of  the  Line  had    are  not  tolerated.    The  movement  itself 
three  lieutenants)  ?    How,  then,  could    is  executed,  in  this  ludicrous  onset,  aM 
Houston  have  threatened,  '*  with  the  up-    totally  without  plan  or  purpose  as  it  is 
lifted  sword  with  which  he  was  keeping    undertaken  without  subordination :  the 
the  command,''  to  cut  down  his  superior    gentleman  in  the  dismembered  thigh  out- 
officer,  because  he  did  not  tear,  "  deep    strips  his  whole-limbed  platoon  so  much 
outof  his  thigh,"  a  bearded  shaft?  What    as  to  make,  in  effect,  only  a  single- 
did  he  want  that  amazing  surgical  opera-    handed  assault,  with  his  sword,  upon  a 
tion  performed  for  ?     Well,  after  all,  he    wall  of  loopholes  bristling  with  rifles; 
must  have  had  his  head  full  of  the  Iliad    and,  after  getting  himself  shot,  at  some- 
or  Paradise  Lost ;  for  'tis  in  them  only    where  about  arm's-length,  deliberately 
that  one  reads  how,  no  matter  how  pierced    walks  off*  again,  to  be  put  upon  the 
or  cloven,  the  flesh  of  celestials  (Mars,    doctor's  books  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Satan,  and    the    like)   reunites  and  is    war:  for  this  is  his  first  field  and  his 
whole,  as  soon  as  the  weapon  is  with-    last,  as  a  soldier  of  the  United  States, 
drawn.     Such  a  wound  as  H.  here  fables    Here  ends   his  military  career,  in   this 
of  would,  even  without  the  plucking-out    country,  except  certain  exploits  of  the 
of  the  arrow-head  by  main  force,  have    bludgeon,  hereafter  to  be  commemorated, 
instantly  disabled  anything  but  a  Homeric    A  brief  civil  service,  partly  Congression- 
God  and  rendered  all  personal  locomotion    al — the  latter  utterly  undistinguished,  ex- 
impossible  :  but  Houston,  as  if  more  than    cept  by  the  fact  that,  dumb  within  the  Ca- 
agod,  adds  the  disruption  to  the  wound,    pitol,  his  debaucheries  and  ribaldry  were 
climbs  the  wall  like  a  rope-dancer,  gets    us  disgrace  without,  in  days  when  yet  the 
his  torn  tendons  and  muscles  mended  by     House  of  Representatives  cotdd  be  dis- 
the  doctor ;  and  lo !    leaping  the  wall    graced — ensues  ;  then  the  conjugal  out- 
again,  at  a  bound,  (like  the  pagan  in    rage  which,  while  Governor  of  his  State* 
Ariosto,  Rodomont,  from  whose  enor-    drove  him  forth  an  outlaw  ;  next,  his 
mous  brags  comes  the  word  ro(/omon/ac/f,)     second    naturalization    among    savages 
he  is  again  in  the  thick  of  the  fi^ht :  not    more  congenial  to  his  habits.    All  these 
(as  it  well  appears)  to  do  anything  sane     may  be  very  briefly  dispatched,  when  we 
or  serviceable,  nor  even  to  hurt  any  op-    shall  perhaps  resume  his  life,  iu  order  to 
posite  foeman  ;  butonly  for  the  excellent    examine  its  greater  events — the  Texan 
and   useful   purpose   of  receiving  fresh    part  of  his  history, 
wounds,  as  senselessly  earned  as  the  first        Mightiest  of  magnanimous  men  !  most 
was  stupidly  treated.  deserving  of  worthies  !  thou  fag-end  of 

So  much  for  the  main  points  of  story    False  Heroism  !  for  the  present  adieu ! 
No.  1  :  and  now  for  achievement  No.  2.  Il  Secretario. 

Had  General  Jackson  called  only  for  a 
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THE  UNKNOWN  OLD  MAN  IN  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

TKANSLATXI^  FROM  THX  OERMAM  OF  FRIEDRICH,  BARON  ££  LA  MOTTE  FOUQUX. 

*  BT   BAMIm  SPRINQ. 

Desp  night  lay  upon  tbe  mountains,  his  teeth;  now,  some  old  ballad  of  his 
The  outlines  of  their  peaks  could  alone  be  childhood,  now,  new  and  strange  ones, 
distinguished,  drawn  in  relief  against  which  he  had  learned  in  foreign  lands. 
tbe  somewhat  lighter  heavens,  and  at  "  Have  a  care  with  the  stuff!"  said 
times  a  thick  grove,  of  vast  overhanging  some  one  close  behind  him.  He  turned, 
oaks,  beech,  or  fir  trees,  which,  in  their  and  beheld  a  little  old  man  who  had  pro- 
strange  forms,  when  stirred  by  the  nie ht  bably  followed  him  for  some  time  unob- 
wind,  appeared  more  like  giants  than  hke  served. 
trees.  The  young  man,  with   that  almost 

Thus  at  least,  it  seemed  to  a  young  frightful  violence,  which  at  times  sur- 

man  who,  about  two    hundred    years  prises  even  brave  men  at  the  sudden  ap- 

S;o,  returned  to  his  old  home  in  the  pearance  of  a  stranger,  cried  out,  •*  Who 

artz  forest,  from  a  journey  into  foreign  is  there  ?    Wherefore  do  you  warn  me  ? 

lands,  which  he  had  undertaken  for  the  and  against  what  stuff  do  you  mean  I 

purpose  of  perfecting  himself  in  his  no-  should  take  care?*' 
ble  craft,  which  was  that  of  an  armorer.        "  Against  the  singing,"  replied  the  old 

The  cottage  of  his  father,  an  honest  col-  man,  coldly.     "  Against  inward  singine, 

lier,  could  not  be  more  than  a  league  far-  I  mean  especially.    For,  in  good  sootb, 

ther  up  the  mountain.    During  the  five  so  long  as  you  sing  it  out  into  the  open 

years  of  his  absence,  many  things  seem-  air,  you  will  thwart  others  therewith 

ed  to  have  changed  in  the  Hartz.    Or  it  more  than  yourself.   But  when  the  sound 

miffht  be  that  he  himself  had  changed,  is  within  yourself,  unheard  by  all  men, 

and  thus  things  around  him  appeared  unheard  even  by  your  own   outward 

much  more  altered  than  they  actually  senses,  but  to  your  inward  sense  and  self 

were.  is  a  constant  companion,  even  in  your 

Be    this  as  it   may,  however,  seen  slumbers,  even  in  your  faintest  dreams — 

through  thegloom  of  night,  tbe  path  which  then  the  thing  is  much  more  serious  and 

he  trod,  on  a  sudden,  appeared  fearfully  dangerous." 

strange  to  him.    He  could   have  wept        ••And  still,"  said  Barthold,  (thus  was 

aloud,  like  a  child  lost  in  the  night  and  the  young  man  called,) — "  still  such  a 

mist  condition  appears  to  me  rather  enviable 

And  still,  at  times  again,  everything  than  fearful." 
around  him  looked  so  kindly  and  famil-        "  That  depends  upon  the  songs,"  re- 

jarly  upon    him.     "0  heavens!"    he  plied  the  old  man.    ** There  are  some 

sighed,  **  the  joy,  the  feeling  that  I  am  at  that  make  us  first  mad,  and  then  dead, 

home,  start  up  suddenly  before  me,  and  So  has  it  in  part  fared  with  me,  although 

then  vanish,  like  the  sparks  from  a  forge,  1  was  ever  more  of  a  soldier  than  a 

and  I  cannot  grasp  them !"  singer." 

Overcome  by  the  toils  of  his  long  day's  "  Yet  you  live  still,"  said  the  youth, 
journey,  and  still  more  by  a  keen  feeling  filled  with  strange  terror, 
of  sadness  which  mastered  him  at  these  **  A  little  "  said  the  old  man,  *<  and 
words,  he  sank  down  upon  a  heap  of  even  that  little  only  for  a  few  hours, 
stones  which  were  almost  hidden  by  the  When,  to  wit,  a  truly  living  being  has 
tall  grass.  But  then,  at  once  starting  rested  upon  my  grave,  as  you  did  a  mo- 
lustih^  up,  he  said  :  ment  gone,  then  it  trickles  in  my  cold 
'*  Joy  is  God*s  favorite  messenger  to  breast,  like  a  soft  sun  stream^  and  like  a 
man,  and  home  id  the  stay  and  prop  of  warm  breeze  in  the  first  days  of  May. 
life.  No  flickering  sparks  are  they.  So,  And  when  the  guest  goes  onward  again 
then  !  freshly  and  gaily  onward,  good  — man  or  beast — I  arise  and  follow  bijn 
heart !"  a  little  way.  Wolves  and  boars  common- 
He  now  resumed  his  walk  briskly  up  ly  take  it  ill,  and  bite  and  strike,  howl 
the  mountain,  humming  songs  between  and  grunt  fearfully.    But  still  I  follow 
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.after  them,  and  they  cannot  touch  me  also,  and  the  fears  which  he  had  sap- 

with  their  teeth  and  tueks.    Stan  and  pressed  etirred  anew' within  his  bosom, 

roes,  on  die  other  hand,,  run  in  wud  ter-  .  In  order  to  banish  It  by  cheerful  dis* 

ror  through  the  forest  before  me,  but  course,  he  began  :*«Yoa  seam  to  be  well 

with  a  leap  I  am  upon  their  backs,  and  acquainted  here  -in  the  mountains.    Do 

though  they  'dash  beneath  the  diickest  yon  know  taj  fother,  the  honest  eollier, 

branches  to  sweep  me  off,  I  sit  firm,  and  Gottfried  iWahrround. 

take  no  hurt    Many  a  slender  roe  has  The  old  man  started  iearfully,  and  ez-  , 

thus  plunged  orer  the  cliffs,  and. many  claimed  in  furious  tones.:  **  No,  no!  £i 

a  lofty  stag  has  beaten  his  brad  to  pieces  no  I   I  do  not-— I  do  not  know  him.    £i 

agftinst  the  giant  trunks  of  tiie  forest,  oo!  -Do  not  suspect  me  of '  such"— 

But  nimble  SsA  sound,  f  leap  up  from  The  indignant  youth  then  cried:  **Tob 

the  fall  like  aj^oblin.    Tst  L  return  to  may  be  mad  at  your  own  cost,  strange 

my  grare  weeping.  That  men  have  done  comrade,  as  much  as  seems  good  to  you* 

to  me,  and  magic   But  the  inward  sinj^-  but  leare  my  father's  honof*  and  Mr 

ing  also."*  name-^*tis  for  your  own*  sake  I  counsel 

An^  he . wrq>ped  his  face  in  his  dafk  ^ou — ^leare  these  out  of  yo«r  mammert, 

and  tattered  garment,  and  it  seemed  to  if  ypu  would  walk  with  me  in  sa£rityC" 

theyouth as  if  he  heard  him  sob  softly.  'The  little  old  loan  iaun^ed— 4wt  it 

1^  was  then  moVed  with  compassion  sounded  also  like  a  painful  gasping  aad 

i6r  the  |;ray-haired  maniac,  for  he  courd  groaning-4Litd  he  said :  **  Am !  alssi 

think  him  nought  else,  and  he  said  with  why  make  this  little  life  so  wearisomSi 

a  Toice  and  gesture  of  encouragement:  both  to  vourself  and  others?    I  spsik 

*•  Go  now  to  rest,  thou  poor  distsmpered  nothing  ill  and  black  of  your  dear  moua- 

creature,  and  seek  me  at  noon  to*morrow  tain  father.    I,  will  simply  confess  jto  ^ 

in  my  father's  dwelling.    We  will  then  yon  that  I  frar  him  b^^ond  measure,  ip 

SU  take  counsel  together."                 .  that  abuse  ?    So  far  as  I  am  eonecmedt 

Bat  the  little  old  man  laughed  sadly.  I  wish  all  men  felt  thus  toward  ne." 

*<  At  noon  to*morrow  ?    By  early  dawn  **  I  wish  no  si\efa  thing.    I  wi^  that 

t  must  leare  thee,  or  at  latest  by  sunrisSt  all  men  lored  me!**  replied  BatthoUt 

and  I  cannot  seek  thee  again  before  mid*  ouiekly.    He  did  not  obserre  how»  tt 

night ;  or  rather,  I  cannot  seek  thee  at  mese  words,  the  daiic  form  jriided  bebmd 

all,  unless  thou  coroest  again  to  rest  him,  shaking  its  hrad.     For  ^  slUB 

upon  my  grave.    Bat  that  thou  wilt  pro-  shone  joyfully  to  the  young  man'seye, 

bably  never  do."  and  his  spirit  rope  swelling  with  myste- 

« It  does  not  seem  likely,"  laughed  rious  emotion  up  toward  the  blue  hea- 

Bartbold,  bis  youthful  gaiety  returning,  ven. 

**  For  the  present,  I  need  neither  a  com-  But  the  old  man  began  now  to  laugh 

panion    nor  a  guide.    So    tLen,  good  again,  and  said  :  "  Thou  art  not  the  first 

night  !**  star-gazer,  probably,  who  has  fallen  into 

**I  wish  it  to  us  both,"  said  the  little  a  well.  Just  gaze  before  thee,  for  exam- 
old  man.  *<  What  is  right  for  one  of  us,  pie,"  and  then,  with  a  scream,  he  add<d, 
id  certainly  so  for  the  other.  For  until  "  Where  dost  thou  stand,  boy .'" 
the  morning  twilight,  I  shall  continue  Barthold,  greatly  startled,  cast  his ejM 
thine  inseparable  companion,  constant  to  the  ground,  and  saw  that  he  was 
even  as  the  sullen  mother  Night.  Con-  walking  close  alone  the  edge  of  a  dizzy 
duct  thyself  toward  me  as  thou  wilt,  I  precipice.  So  sudden  was  his  alarm, 
shall  still  go  with  thee  !**  that  it  required  an  exertion  of  his  utmost 

"  Against  my  will  wilt  thou  venture  strength  to  keep  himself  from   falling 

it  ?"  said  the  youth  in  a  threatening  tone,  into  the  abyss  below  ;  he  was  obliged. 

And  the  old  man  replied :  **  Yet  the  indeed,  to  grasp  the  branch  of  a  fir  tree, 

hateful  singing  ventured,  and  still  ven-  by  the  aid  of  which,  he  hastily  swung 

tures  it  even  so  with  me  !"  himself  upon  the  moss  within  the  secure 

Barthold  knew  not  what  to  reply  to  shadow  of  the  trees.  When  he  had  re* 
the  strange  old  man.  The  two,  side  by  covered  his  powers  again,  he  said,  laugh- 
side,  walked  on  in  silence  and  in  haste,  ing : 

No  one  could  have  supposed  that  the  "  Well,  I  must  say  this,  comrade,  you 

shrunken  and  shrivelled  old  man  could  have  a  pecoliar  manner  of  warning  a 

thus  keep  pace  with  the  tall  and  vigorous  fellow-traveller !  a  manner  which  seems, 

youth,    it   excited    Barthold*s   wonder  in  reality,  contrived  to  break  one's  neck. 
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It  IS  well  that  I  am  no  night-walker.'*'   In  his  well -tempered  blade,  the  work  of  his 

that  case  you  had  plunged  me  with  your  own  hands,  turned  upon  the  author  of 

startling  cry  over  the  cliffs.*'  the  mischief.     The  latter  made  not  a 

"  Thou  art  a  night-walker,"  said  the  motion  of  self-defence,  and  as  is  usually 

old  man,  in  a  hollow  voice.    '*  Thou  the  case  with  brave  men  under  such  cir- 

walkest,  forsooth,  and  it  is  night.    But  cumstances,  this  behavior  checked  the 

80,  in  truth,  walk  all  men.    And  if  thou  arm  of  the  indignant  youth, 

canst  find  thy  whereabouts  without  me—  The  old  man  then  said,  "  If  you  kill 

eif  then  try  it  once !    Thy  father's  cot-  me  because  I  was  Vulcan's  messenger  to 

tage  must  stand  close  at  hand.     Seek  lor  your  dear  friends,  I  cannot  now  be  your 

it;  I  am  not  mocking  you.     Look  nicely  guide  to  them,  and  you  yourself  would 

and  carefully  about  you."  find  them  upon  the  earth  never,  and  never 

Barthold  did  so  with  intense  eagerness,  more,  in  sooth.** 

rare  of  being  able  to  confute  the  disor-  Barthold,  with  a  shudder,  thrust  the 

dered  babble  of  his  mad  guide.     But  what  blade  into  its  sheath  again,  and   said, 

was  his  astonishment,  as  cliffand  meadow  «<  Lead  me  to  them  then !  Onward  !** 

and  the  old  pines  seemed  to  grow  so  The  little  old  man  hurried  quickly  from 

familiar  td  him  that  he  could  not  deny  the  desolate  ruins;  he  himself  seemed 

that  near  by  must  stand  the  dwelling  of  seized  with  deep  terror.    They  went  on- 

bis  parents.     He   walked  through    the  ward  upon  a  rocky  path,  close  along  the 

bashes,  searching  on  all  sides.     He  be^n  edge  of  the  precipice,  until  they  stood 

to  call  upon  his  beloved  father.     No  before  a  high  cavern  in  the  face  of  the 

answer;  no  hospitable  roof  arose  between  rock,  which  was  overshadowed  by  gloomy 

the  branches.     Suddenly  his  foot  struck  firs. 

against  a  large  flat  stone.    Heavens !  it  **  Hold  !**   said  his  guide,  in  a  low 

was  once  his  paternal  hearth,  now  in  voice.     **  Here  dwell  thy  dear  ones.    But 

ruins;  half-charred  beams  lay  scattered  do  not  shout  aloud  in  thy  excessive  joy ; 

upon  the  ground.  Shuddering, and  scarce-  thou  wouldst  else  startle  them.    They 

ly  able  to  speak,  Barthold  said  with  a  have  now  grown  a  little  timid,  but  that  is 

ffroan,  *•  Alas,  what  has  happened  here  ?  in  part  my  fault.    Yet  it  is  better  that 

Where  are  my  dear  friends?  My  parents,  thou  shouldst  find  them  a  little  sinpfular 

where  are  they  ?     Where  is  their  sweet  than  not  find  them  at  all.     Dost  not  think 

foster-child,  Gertrude  .^'  so  .'** 

**  Oh,  they  are  alive;  they  are  all  three  "  But  show  them  to  me!'*  said  Bar- 
alive,*'  rephed  the  old  man,  "  my  word  thold,  wishfully,  although  at  the  same 
for  it ;  and  thou  shalt,  at  once,  see  them  time,  he  felt  his  hair  stand  erect  from  a 
too.  But  as  to  what  has  happened  here;  feeling  of  horror  that  he  could  not  com- 
do  not  take  it  amiss,  my  friend,  but  the  prebend. 

question  seems  to  me  somewhat  silly.  Striking  steel  and  stone  together  three 
The  old  heathen  god  of  fire,  whom  the  times  with  a  solemn  gesture,  the  old  man 
learned  call  Vulcan,  once  stopped  here  at  lighted  the  little  horn  lantern,  which  he 
night  as  a  pilgrim,  with  a  soot-black  gar-  carried  concealed  beneath  his  mantle,  and 
roent  closely  wrapped  about  his  shoulders,  with  outstretched  arm  held  it  within  the 
Thy  parents  did  not  know  him,  and  let  him  mouth  of  the  cave. 
make  his  bed  comfortably  upon  a  couch  Something  white  stirred  therein,  as  if 
of  hay  and  straw  in  the  barn.  Bad  upon  a  bed  of  moss. 
dreams  came  upon  him  in  the  night,  as  "  That  is  thy  mother !''  said  the  old 
often  happens  to  him,  and  with  this  he  man ;  **  but,  as  I  said,  wait  a  little ;  let 
started  up  in  all  the  pomp  and  glow  of  her  come  to  her  senses  by  degrees ;  other- 
bis  mighty  nature,  broke  in  the  roof  with  wise,  nothing  good  will  happen  from  it. 
his  head,  and  with  his  arms  dashed  the  She  might,  from  excess  of  joy,  dash  thee 
rafters  in  pieces,and  with  his  foot  stamped  down  the  precipice  at  our  heels.  She 
the  hearth  deep  into  the  earth.  Here-  often  behaves  frightfully  wild,  since  I 
upon  house  and  barn  vanished,  and  thy  brought  Vulcan  into  the  house  in  the 
worthy  friends  dwell  in  a  cavern  not  far  guise  of  a  courteous  guest.  And  seest 
from  here.  But  he  who  was  the  mes-  thou,  above  yonder  in  tne  second  story — 
senger  of  the  Fire- God  in  this  strange  it  may  seem  to  thee,  perhaps,  like  a  pro- 
business — see,  good  friend,  that  was  I.*'  jection  of  the  rock — there  dwells  thy  pa- 
Barthold,  drawing  from  his  scabbard  rent's  foster-child,  the  dear,  sweet  Ger- 
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trade.    Yes,  she  makes  her  bed  high  and  The  edee  of  the  axe  shone  red  with 
solitary,  in,  maidenly  wise.    Mark,  what  blood  in  the  moonlight, 
a  strange,  gray  night-dress  she  has  put'  Barthold,  beside  himself  with  anger 
on  !  When  you  marry  her,  you  need  not  and  terror,  tore  the  frightful  weapon  from 
purchase  costly  garments  for  her,  for  bv  the  stranger's  hand,  and  swung  it  threat- 
night  she  is  contented  with  this  dark  ening  over  his  head  ;  but  the  latter  glided 
attire,andbyday  she  scarcely  ever  leaves  backward  into  the  gloom  of  the  cavern 
the   hall.     Hark  !    she  stirs.     Hei,  she  and  disappeared.    From  an  immeasurable 
sees  that  her  bridegroom  comes,  and  she  depth,  the  youth  heard  him — he  knew  not 
flutters  toward  him.     Hei,  see  !"  rightly  whether  kugh  or  weep.    Bar- 
And  a  large  horned  owl,  disturbed  by  ^thold  ran  wildly  forth,  as  if  in  feverish 
the  glare  of  the  light,  flew  down  from  '  delirium,  with  the  axe  clasped  convol- 
her  nest  in  the  cavern  wall,  and  dashed  sively  in  his  right  hand, 
wildly  against  the  lantern,  breaking  it  in  He  sank  down  at  last  in  death-like 
pieces  and  extinguishing  the  light,  whije  faintness  upon  the  sweet-scented  moss, 
.  a  white  roe  started  up  from  its  lair,  and  by  the  border  of  a  murmuring  brook.    A 
rushed  madly  by  the  two  men.     Half  kind  of  sleep  fell  upon  him.     He  was 
howling,  halflaughing,  the  old  man  called  soon  aroused    again,  however,   by  his 
after  the  two  creatures :  **  £i,  stay  now  !  anxiety  about  the  fate  of  bis  parents,  and 
ei,  come  back  again  to  your  home  !   It  is  that  of  his  long-wished-for  bride,  as  well 
your  bridegroom,  fair  maiden ;  it  is  your  as  by  the  fearful  thought  that  yon  spectral 
son,  worthy  dame,  who  has  come  to  visit  old  man,  in  case  he  bore  a  living  soul 
you."  within  his  body,  had,  to  avoid  his  threat- 
He  hearkened  for  a  while,  through  the  ening,  fallen  into  the  abyss  of  the  cavern, 
now  still  night.     Sighing  softly,  he  then  and  had  there  miserably  perished.  Or  was 
said:  "I  have  done  wrong,  to  put  so  it  a  restless  spirit  that  had  been  hisfeliow- 
mischievous  a  spell  upon  them;  and  the  traveller? 
worst  of  it  all  is  this,  I  have  forgotten  the  His  senses  were  bewildered, 
magic  word  by  which  I  could  disenchant  It  now  seemed  to  him,  as  if  in  a  dream 
them  again.     Believe  me,  poor  youth,  that  be  was  lying  upon  a  far  softer  couch 
but  for  this  I  would  gladly  do  it.    Be-  than  the  mossnipon  which  he  had  fallen, 
sides — ah  me,  thy  father — I  could  not  and  as  if  a  voice  whispered  near  him, 
bring  him  back  to  thee,  the  stout  collier  "  He  must  sleep  yet  for  three  hours;  then 
Wahrmund.     For  no  spell  did  1  cast  upon  all  will  be  well." 

him.     And,  in  sooth,  he  lives,  as  I  before  The  voice  sounded  like  a  dear  and 

assured  thee ;  but  not  here  below  any  familiar  one.     At  the  same  time  an  odor 

longer.     I  sent  him  to  heaven  by  a  cast  of  perfumed  balsam  breathed  around  him. 

of  his  own  axe,  and  he  will  take  good  Willingly  yielding,  he  sank  back  into  a 

care,  doubtless,  not  to  return  to  our  dark  deep  and  pleasant  slumber  ;  every  trace 

and  midnight  world.    Ah,  we  may  call  of  consciousness  vanished  from  him. 

him  ever  so  long,  and  with  the  wisest  

sayings — he  will  not  come  to  us  again  !"  When  his  senses  returned,  it  seemed 

With  these  words  he  began  to  weep  in  as  if  he  v/ere  transported  to  bis  father's 

silence,  and  sank  upon  his  knees  as  if  in  dwelling,  everything  around  appeared  so 

prayer.  familiar  to  him.     That,  doubtless,  was 

"  Man, unhappy  man  !"  cried  Barthold,  the  old  round  oaken  table,  at  which  the 

**  if    thou — 0    thou,    whose    presence  family  were  accustomed  to  eat !     There 

thrills  me   with  compassion  and   with  stood  his  mother's  spinning-wheel,  cu- 

terror — if  thou  couldst  tell  me,  in  plain  riously  wrought  and  carved.     And  ah, 

human  language,  how  and  what  I  should  his  Gertrude's  lute,  to  which  she  was 

pardon !  truly,  I  would  gladly  do  it!"  wont  to  sing  so  sweetly  her  sacred  songs. 

The  old  man  groped  anxiously  amid  hung  in  mild  light  against  the  wall, 
the  moss  in  the  cavern.  After  a  while  Much  around  him,  however,  was 
he  brought  forth  an  axe,  and  letting  its  changed.  Instead  of  the  little  cottage 
bright  edge  play  in  the  beams  of  the  windows,  with  the  creeping  winter- 
rising  moon,  ne  said,  in  a  solemn  tone:  green,  the  sun  now  shone  through  a 
**  See  there  !  that  was  a  sharp  key,  that  high  and  somewhat  ruinous  arched  win« 
opened  to  thy  father  the  abode  of  eternal  dow  into  an  apartment  which  resembled  a 
peace.  See  there !  his  blood  still  cleaves  hall  rather  than  a  chamber,  and  in  place  of 
to  it.  I  cast  it  at  him,  and — woe's  me  !  the  chirping  of  the  merry  finches  in  the 
my  aim  was  good."  branches  of  the  wood  without,  solemn 
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choral  music  was  heard  as  if  from  a  nor  ever  have  I  carried  shame  into  my 

neighboring  chapel.  house.    That  thoa  wast  not  vanquished 

**  Where  am  I  ?"  he  sighed  at  last,  and  overthrown  by  yon  juggling  phan- 

**  Have  they  thought  me  dead,  and  placed  tasms,  that  thou  hast  bravely  wrthstood 

me  in  a  cathedral  for  interment — and  the  foes  of  flesh  and  blood  also,  who  at 

does  yon  solemn    music  proclaim  my  last  probably  mastered  thee,  as  suits  and 

faneral  obsequies  ?"  beseems    old    Wahrmund's    son — look, 

•«  €rod  forbid,  my  dear,  my  newly-  this  is  proved  by  the  blood  upon  yonder 

found  son !"  echoed   the  soft,  weeping  axe,    which    thou    didst    hold    iiimiy 

Toice  of  his  mother,  and  from  the  head  grasped  in  thy  strong  hand ;  f^o  firmly 

of  the  bed,  where  she  had  watched  for  that  perhaps  thy  father's  hand  alone  had 

his  waking,  the  worthy  dame  bent  fond-  been  able  to  wrest  -the   weapon  from 

ly  over  his  face.     Refreshed  by  the  dew  thee." 

of  bis  mother's  tears,  as  a  flower  by  the  "  Father,"  replied  Barthold,  while  in- 

dew  of  heaven,  Barthold  raised  himself  distinct  remembrance  brought  a  shudder 

with  a  smile,  and  before  him  stood  his  upon  his  frame,  "  the  blood  on  yonder 

father,  Wahrmund,  who  grasped  his  hand  weapon  is  not  the  blood  of  an  enemy, 

heartily  and  said:'"Up  then  wholly  upon  Ah  no,  it  is  blood  very  dear  to  us  !" 

thy  feet,  as  beseems  a  stout  man,  es-  **  For  God's  sake,  my  son,  what  hast 

pecially  an  armorer.     He  who   would  thou  done  ?"  cried  his  mother,  weeping. 

forge  the  weapons  for  brave  deeds  must  "  I  ?    Nothing  which   should   terrify 

bear  a  bold  heart  within  his  bosom,  and  yon,"  replied  Barthold.    **  But  the  axe 

prove  it  at  every  turn  of  his  earthly  pil-  and  he  who  wielded  it,  either  years  or 

ffrimage.    Yet  think    not,    thou    dear,  months  ago — yes,  truly,  the  two  between 

Jong  absent  son,   that  I  have  spoken  them  have  been  the  cause  of  mischief." 

these  words  in  rebuke.    It  is  well  known  Scanning  his  father  more  closely,  and 

to  me,  that  many  a  strange  wonder  bar-  seeing  a  deep  and  still  reddish  scar  be* 

bors  in  our  Hartz  forest,  which  will  dis-  tween  the  gray  locks  upon  his  noble 

torb  at  times  even  those  most  familiar  to  forehead,  he    cried,    *•  Oh,  father,  the 

them.     But  you  have  for  a  long  while  blood  upon  the  axe  is  your  blood  in 

been  unused  to  them,  and  besides  this,  truth  !" 

were    scarcely    grown    from    boyhood  **  He  has  returned  to  us  crazed  !"  cried 

when  you  parted  from   us.    And  that  his  mother,  and  begian  to  weep  anew, 

makes  a  serious   difference.      For  the  But  Wahrmund  said,  when,  alter  a 

wonders  of  this  old  German  land  disclose  rapid  stride  across  the  chamber,  he  had 

themselves,  as  is  but  right,  to  those  for  closely  viewed  the  axe,  *'  No,  God  be 

the  most  part  only  who  are  not  at  once  praised,  he  has  returned  in  his  sound 

subdued  and  cast  into  the  dust  before  senses.     But  it  may  be  that  he  has  met 

them.    They  appear  to  the  ripened  youth;  with  things  in  the  wood  which  might 

to  the  full-grown  man  ;  to  weak  boys  turn  the  wits  of  the  strongest,  unless 

seldom  or  never."  aided  by  God's  inscrutable  power." 

Barthold,  who  but  a  moment  since  «•  You  say  truly,  father,"  replied  the 

was  pale  as  death,  now  started  from  his  young  man.    *<  You  bear  the  fair  name 

couch,  with  a  face  crimson  red,  and  of  Wahrmund*  this  time  also  not  in 

cried :"  How,  father !  The  Hartz  wonders  mockery.     But  the  goblin  in  the  wood 

were  mistaken  in  me,  then,  when  they  yonder,  who  with  his  wild  words  and 

approached  me  as   a  vigorous  youth,  juggleries  drove  me  into  a  swoon,  and 

For  ]  sank  overcome  upon  the  grass,  almost  into  madness,  he  was  in  truth  a 

and  fell  into  a  swoon.     Who  was  it  lying  mouth.    Nay,  he  was  crazed  be- 

found  me  there  by  the  brook,  and  my  sides,  from  his  own  story,  the  poor  mad 

shame  with  me ."'  phantom  !    Listen  :  he  imagined  that  he 

Collier  Wahrmund  replied  kindly  and  had    turned  you    by    his  sorcery   into 

gravely  :  beasts ;   you,  dear  mother,  and   oh,  a 

"  It  was  I,  my  son,  who  found  thee,  young,  sweet  creature  beside !    Forgive 

But  God  be  praised,  I  found  no  shame  me,  but  the  gioom  that  yonder  goblin 

with  thee.     I  brought  thee  hither  with  breathed  upon  me  flutters  again  about 

the  help  of  two  stout  comrades  of  my  my  head,  as  upon  the  wings  of  a  bat. 

craft.    But,  thank  Heaven,  neither  now  And  so  I  will  ask  the  question  outright. 


*  Wahrmufid,  liteially  truenumdi. 
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Tell  me  truly,  your  sweet  foster  child.  Therefore,  in  the  mean  while,  prepare  a 
Gertrude,  she  ceitainly  is  not  spell-  dinner  that  may  render  this  day  ot  bap- 
hound?"  '  piness  still  happier.  I  will  lead  Barthoid 
**  £i,  Bartbold,  compose  thy  self.  God  out  into  the  fresh  air,  where  the  heart 
preserve  us  !*'  said  his  mother,  in  an  al-  discloses  itself  more  freely." 
most  upbraiding  tone.  **  Do  such  thoughts  **  Right!"  replied  the  good  dame, 
heseem  the  day  of  thy  return  to  us,  dear  **  fiui  our  dear  Gertrude  has,  as  usual, 
son  ?**  already  cared  for  our  mid-day*s  meal  be- 
«<  Oh,  dear  mother,*'  said  the  youth,  fore  going  to  mass.  Let  me  go  out  with 
"  you  blame  me  very  justly.  But  have  you  then.  When  it  concerns  a  story 
compassion,  and  tell  me  what  has  be-  lull  of  woe  and  anger,  as  in  this  case,  a 
come  of  the  sweet  Gertrude."  kind-hearted  woman,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
*'  l:Iark  !  you  can  hear  her  sing  in  the  is  never  in  the  way.  If  she  grieves  a 
choir  of  the  cloister  close  at  band,"  re-  little  herself  as  she  listens,  yet  she 
plied  the  mother,  solemnly.  *'  Our  pre-  soothes  others,  perhaps,  by  her  pre- 
sent dwelling,  as  you  can  see,  stands    sence." 

close  against  the  chapel."  <*  As  with  the  free  mild  air  of  heaven* 

"  Has  Gertrude  become  a  nun  then  ?"  so  it  is  with  you,"  said  her  husband, 
asked  the  youth,  and  covered  his  face  **  Come  then."  Leading  wife  and  son 
with  his  hands.  by  the  hand,  he  walked  with  them  to  a 

**  Oh  no  !  oh  no  !"  replied  his  mother  shady  spot  in  the  wood.  Deep  stillness 
encouragingly.  "  But  since  a  great  ipis-  reigned  around,  interrupted  only  by  the 
fortune  befell  the  cottage  and  farm  wind  rustling  through  the  leaves,  and  by 
where  you  were  born,  Barthoid,  the  the  murmuring  of  a  brook  in  the  valley 
compassionate  nuns  of  the  cloister  have  at  their  feet.  They  sat  them  down  in 
given  us  an  abode  here,  in  their  once  the  grass  upon  the  hillside,  and  Father 
splendid,  but  now  crumbling  refectory;  Wahrmund  related  as  follows: 
so  that  by  partitions  we  have  arranged  "  You  know,  my  dear  son,  that  I  re- 
it  like  a  little  house.  And  as  Gertrude  ceived  the  sweet  Gertrude  as  my  foster- 
has  cause  for  sorrow  on  account  of  child,  while  she  was  yet  in  swaddling- 
many  things — on  account  of  your  long  clothes,  a  fatherless  and  motherless  or- 
absence  among  the  rest,  my  own  dear  phan,  about  two  years  after  you  were 
son — she  joins  her  sweet  tones  every  bestowed  upon  us  by  Heaven.  But 
morning  to  those  of  the  virgins  of  the  under  what  circumstances  has  not  been 
cloister,  and  thus,  with  her  glorious  told  you.  1  found  her  lying  by  the  brook 
voice,  discharges  in  part  the  debt  of  grati-  Use,  which  then  ran  red  with  blood  over 
tude  we  owe  them."  its  pebbly  bottom ;  for,  a  short  time  be* 

"  How  sweetly  it  sounds  !"  said  the  fore,  a  battle  for  life  or  death  had  been 
youth,  "  as  yonder  hymns  echo  over  to  fought  there  against  a  wild  and  lawless 
us  from  the  chapel.  Oh,  God  be  praised  scumof  marauders,  who  marched  through 
that  all  I  love  still  live,  and  welcome  me  mountain  and  valley,  doing  hurt  and 
kindly  and  affectionately  as  of  old  !  mischief  to  all  honest  people,  until  a  few 
This  is  indeed  the  fairest  and  the  best  dozen  of  sturdy  fellows  agreed  together 
blessing  that  we  can  enjoy  here  below,  to  attack  and  disperse  them.  Of  course. 
It  is  true,  then,  that  our  old  home  lies  in  I  was  one  of  the  number.  The  field  was 
ruins  ?  Father,  in  that  the  mad  goblin  ours.  You  can  imagine,  Barthoid,  with 
did  not  lie  A  fire  broke  out  therein  ?"  what  delight  I  took  the  pretty,  weepins 
«*  That  was  a  frightful  business,  my  infant,  and  bore  it  as  my  sole  portion  of 
good  son,"  said  his  mother.  •*  Thou  the  booty  homeward.  Whether  it  be- 
must  first  rest  and  be  refreshed  before  it  longed  to  one  of  the  fallen  rufifians,  or 
saddens  thy  young  soul."  whether  it  had  been  stolen  by  the  band 

"Not so,"  said  the  collier  Wahrmund ;  from  some  noble  house,  with  all  my  in- 
"  suspense  is  worse  than  death.  My  quirics  I  was  unable  to  discover.  And 
son  is  a  sturdy  man,  and  will  bear  all  thus,  you  two  grew  up  together  in  quiet 
that  is  yet  in  store  for  him ;  how  much  happiness.  I  saw  a  band  twine  itself 
more  then  past  evils,  which  are  like  sub*  daily  about  your  hearts  that  filled  my 
terranean  passages,  that  look  frightful  own  with  joy,  and  does  so  still,  for  it  is 
so  long  only  as  no  one  ventures  into  a  sacred  band,  and  pleasing  in  the  eyes 
them  with  a  light.  Besides,  it  is  belter  of  God.  Y'e  separated,  in  truth,  half 
he  should  know  all  before  Gertrude  re-  betrothed,  when  you  went  forth  upon 
turns  from  mass.    Am  I  not  right,  wife  ?    your  wanderings." 
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"  Are,  truly !"  cried  Barlhold.     "  But  not  rightly  what  it  was.     This  was  cer- 

rk  "out  quickly,  father ;  there  has  no  tain,  however,  he  said  :  In  my  garden 

icle  risen  in  the  way  ?**  there  bloomed  a  flower ;    this  flower  be- 

**  Thou  wilt  hear  !'*  said  Wahrmund,  longed  of  right  to  him,  and  until  I  had 

'with  some  severity.  planted  it  upon  his  grave  he  could  not 

But  the  mother  whispered  in  her  son's  revive  again  to  true  life,  but  must  wander 
ear:  *<  Would  I  have  come  out  so  cheer-  restlessly  around,  like  a  half-witted  gob- 
fully  with  thee  if  things  went  ill  with  iiu. 

thy  dearest  joy  ?    Be  still  and  full  of  **  *  Name  to  me  thy  flower  I'  I  ea:^^ 

hope,'  my  only  child.'*  dreading  lest  the  fearful  man   was  in 

And  the  youth  smiled  brightly,  as  the  some  way  connected  with  our  dear  Ger- 

coUier  proceeded  with  his  story.  trude.     He  replied  with  a  grin  :  *  Aye, 

"More  than  a  year  ago  a  stranger  aye,  who  can  say  how  you  have  bap- 
came  into  our  mountains,  a  curious  old  tized  it  ?  But  I  was  a  happy  gardener, 
man,  who  was  looked  upon  by  some  as  not  far  from  the  sunny  hills  of  your 
a  spell-bound  dwarf,  by  others  as  a  Hartz  mountains,  when  I  possessed  that 
money-digger,  and  by  others,  again,  as  a  flower.  It  was  the  gift  of  a  lovely 
maniac.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  had  maiden,  just  nine  moons  after  we  were 
a  little  of  each  of  these  about  him.  His  joined  in  holy  wedlock.  I  was  greatly 
diminutive  size  might  be  owing  to  his  pleased  with  the  fair  creature,  for  havine 
great  age,  which  oftentimes  shrivels  up  bestowed  upon  me  such  a  treasure.  It 
people  to  mere  mummies.  That  he  spoke  was  a  token  of  a  modest  soul,  of  a  child- 
often  and  mysteriously  of  a  treasure  like  loving  heart.  For  [  was  then  a  fel- 
which  he  was  to  And  here  in  the  Hartz  low  of  flfty  years,  and  had  just  returned, 
forest,  every  one  knew  who  came  much  after  many  a  cruise  and  ramble,  to  my 
in  his  way.  Neither  can  it  be  denied  home ;  and  in  all  my  life  indeed,  Iwas 
that  his  manner  and  speech  smacked  never  comely,  as  you  may  plainly  see. 
somewhat  of  madness.  But  thou  canst  But  it  was  given  to  this  maid  to  read  the 
remember  perhaps  from  earlier  years,  and  hearts  of  men,  and  so  she  read  in  mine 
bast  probably  found  it  confirmed  in  thy  that  I  esteemed  and  loved  her  above 
wanderings,  that  the  inhabitants  of  moun-  everything  in  the  world,  and  that  if  I 
tain  districts,  whose  dealings  are  with  were  ever  to  reach  a  cheerful  old  age,  it 
the  tall  woods,  have  hearts  too  fresh  and  could  only  be  hand  in  hand  with  her. 
active,  to  rack  their  brains  about  the  Then  she  gave  me  that  dear  hand.  But 
creepings  of  wild,  entangled  vines.  He  scarcely  had  she  presented  me  with  yon- 
was  left  to  roam  about  unnoticed,  and  I  der  flower,  when  she  herself  returned  to 
should  not  have  heeded  him,  had  he  not  heaven,  before  I  had  clearly  informed  her 
often  crossed  my  path,  in  a  strange  and  how  many  stains  of  blood  and  fire  cleaved 
sudden  manner,  when  I  was  busied  in  to  my  poor  soul  from  the  career  of  my 
the  mountains.  It  so  happened  at  last  wild  and  warlike  youth.  Then,  while  I 
that  I  could  not  avoid  speaking  to  him.  mourned  over  the  departed  angel,  it  hap- 
•Comrade,' I  said  to  him  one  day,*  whence  pened  that  some  wild  Italian  men,  with 
come  you,  and  whither  are  you  going  ?*  whom  I  had  had  dealings  in  past  times, 

**  And  he  then  had  a  long,  sad  tale  of  came  into  this  quarter,  with  various  mad 
woe  to  repeat:  how  he  had  been  robbed  schemes  in  their  black  curly  heads,  to 
by  a  wild  band  of  his  only  child  ;  how  conduct  which  they  had  need  of  a  cap- 
he  was  wandering  around  to  seek  her —  tain.  And  they  thought  that  no  one 
a  useless  torment  to  himself,  and  an  ob-  could  suit  them  better  than  I.  But  I 
ject  of  scorn  and  mockery  to  the  world,  would  hear  nothing  of  it.  I  wished  to 
To  my  question,  whether  he  looked  upon  foster  my  little  flower,  and  have  nothing 
me  as  the  robber  of  his  child,  and  why  farther  to  do  with  the  world.  When! 
he  so  often  crossed  my  path,  he  gave  me  refused  these  people  so  resolutely,  and 
no  reply,  except  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  they  marked  the  reason,  they,  in  a  night 
accompanied  by  a  groan  of  anguish,  of  wild  revelry,  mingled  something  stu- 
which  seemed  to  come  from  the  very  Defying  in  my  cup,  and  then  stole  the 
depths  of  his  soul.  I  turned  away  from  little  flower  from  my  garden,  and  went 
him,  overcome  by  an  indescribable  aver-  away  with  it.  The  next  day  by  a  secret 
sion.  The  little  old  man  with  a  singular  message  they  gave  me  to  understand  that 
volubility,  which  almost  caused  my  brain  if  I  would  bind  myself  to  become  their 
to  whirl,  then  said,  that  he  indeed  had  captain,  I  should  have  my  flower  again, 
business  with  me;  yet  he  himself  knew  But  before  I  could  resolve  upon  an  an*. 
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swer — my  head  may  have  suffered  a  h't-  cloisters,  praying  that  they  would  wash 
tie  from  many  a  pain  and  fright — the  the  hlood  from  the  edge.  Were  the  steel 
ruffian  soldiers  were  attacked  hy  you,  ye  but  clean  again — so  he  asserted — his  soul 
sturdy  mountaineers,  and  cut  to  pieces,  would  then  be  clean,  and  he  coul^  bless 
My  flower  [  supposed  was  trodden  some-  his  child,  and  be  reconcilisd  to  me,  and 
what  deeply  into  the  turf— so  deeply  per-  all  would  then  be  well  and  good.  At 
haps  as  a  child's  grave  might  reach,  times  they  have  tried  to  seize  him,  or  at 
Then  I  ran  all  wild  out  into  the  worlds —  least  to  wrest  the  bloody  weapon  from 
at  times  also  1  have  ridden,  at  times  jbeen  him.  But  always  without  success ;  mad- 
borne  in  a  carriage — but  only  when  I  ness  has  furnished  its  vassal  with  such 
was  sadly  wounded,  after  fierce  fights,  or  fearful  strength.  It  is  incomprehensible 
sadly  sick  from  bad  dreams,  or  at  times  to  me,  my  son,  how  he  could  have  saf- 
evea  dead  from  pain,  and  longing  after  fered  thee  to  deprive  him  of  the  axe." 
the  little  flower,  and  after  the  angel.  •*  A  strange  terror  seemed  to  overcome 
Once,  after  being  thus  dead,  as  I  came  in-  him,"  said  Barthold,  slowly,  as  he  re- 
voluntarilv  to  life  again,  I  found  myself  called  the  singular  occurrences  of  the 
suddenly  here  in  the  Hartz  woods  once  past  4iight,  or  rather,  strove  to  recall 
more,  and  learned  that  my  little  flower  them,  like  the  vanished  images  of  a 
was  not  trodden  into  the  earth,  but  dream ;  but  suddenly  he  exclaimed  in 
bloomed  all  sweetly  in  your  garden,  my  horror:  "Heavens!  if,  startled  at  my 
good  collier,  Gottfried  Wahrmund.*  '*  threatening  gesture,  he  has  fallen  into  the 

"How   then,**  interrupted    Barthold,  abyss,  into  the  night  of  death!   It  seemed 

*<  can  that  fearful  wanderer  be  our  dear  as  if  I  heard  him  moan  !  far  down  in  the 

Gertrude's  father  ?"  deep  chasm  !" 

"  It  is  to  be  feared  so,"  said  the  collier.  *•  God  will  not  suffer  it !"  whispered 

"Now,  I  felt,  as  you  do,  a  great  terror  his  mother,  pressing  both  hands  before 

at  the  thought;  it  at  first  made  me  wild  her  eyes,     but  collier  Wahrmund  said 

and  violent,  and  I  turned  the  little  old  calmly :    **  Now  be  silent  of  the  matter, 

man  away  with  threats.    He  then  de-  Yonder  comes  the  unhappy  man's  sweet 

Glared  thathe  would  put  a  spell  upon  my  daughter,  humming  a  morning  song  be- 

household.    To  me,  however,  he  would  tween  her  lips."  And  as  Barthold  started 

give  a  red  cap,  purple  red,  he  said,  like  from  his  seat,  he  added  in  a  severe  tone, 

the  electors'  hats,  and  he  would  bring  a  **  Be  quiet !   wouldst  thou  frighten  her 

bright  guest  into  my  house,  so  that  for  also  to  death  7" 

very  joy  it  should  dance  around,  like  "  No,  father,  no  I"   replied  Barthold, 

gnats  on  a  summer's  evening.     And  he  softly  and  quickly,  as  if  with  a  winged 

kept  his  word.    Not  indeed  with   the  tongue.   "  But  she  cannot  possibly  know 

spell.    There  thy  mother's  and  our  Ger-  of  my  return — she  cannot  have  seen  me, 

trude's  pious  hearts  resisted  him,  even  if  or  have  heard  of  my  being  here.    See, 

he  had  known  such  wizard  tricks.    But  she  glances  with  her  dear  eyes  around 

in  a  dark  night  he  set  fire  to  our  cottage,  upon  the  earth,  after  the  flowers !    Bat 

and  with  such  abominable  craft,  that  all  what  a  meeting  for  me ! — at  this  moment 

blazed  up  in  an   instant,  and  we  may  when  I  know  not  but  I  have" —    He 

thank  God's  angels  above  that  we  three  hesitated. 

escaped  from  the  fearful  din;  and  to  the  Collier  Wahrmund  placed  his  hand 

aid  of  some  night  herds  in  the  wood  we  upon  his  mouth,  whispering:   "True, 

owe  the  small  portion  of  our  goods  that  my  son.    Up,  and  seek  for  him  !"    And 

were  saved  from  the  flames.     Soon  after  like  an   arrow,  Barthold  glided  away 

he  found  me  high  up  in  the  mountain,  through  the  shadows  of  the  wood,  hiding 

Wearied  with  labor,  I  had  laid  my  axe  the  bloody  axe  under  his  arm. 

in  theg  rass,  and  had  fallen  asleep.    He  

seized  the  axe,  stepped  backward  from  The  youth  did  not  return  during  the 

me  {kbout  ten  paces,  and  commenced  a  whole  day.   Father  and  mother  listening 

fr'igVvliul  howling  after  his  flower,  which  in  anxiety  and  hope,  and  at  each  sound 

lUe^^^  iroirrhim  in  my  garden.     And  as,  gazing  involuntarily  at  each  other  with 

upon  awaking,  I  chided  him,  threatening  inquiring  looks,  had  still  strength  and 

him  on  account  of  his  mad  doings,  he  love  enough — both  are  indeed  one,  in 

hured  the  axe  toward  me,  and  it  struck  the  true  heart — to  hide  from  their  dear 

me  upon  my  brow.      Then,  snatching  it  foster-child  the  happiness  that  was  so 

up  again,  he  ran  wildly  forth  with  it,  and  near,  and  still  was  threatened  with  ench 

was  afterwards  seen  in  churches  and  doubt  and  danger.    When  they   were 
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about  to  nit  down  to  a  late  dinner,  the  The  power  of  fire  and  light 

mother  hastened  to  remove  a  fourth  plate  Full  many  a  wound  can  heaL 

which  she  had  placed  upon  the  table,  J^."  ^^  ^  '^^o  ™*k«  *^— 

and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes  the  J?«  Eternal  makes  it  so. 

^|j^^                                             ''  Cleansed  18  the  axe ;  here,  take  it, 

A  gloom  lay  upon  all  like  a  dark,  slow-  ^»""''«^  "  ""  "■>  ^~" 
Ir-coming  thunder-cloud.  In  addition  to  As  he  sang,  he  raised  the  piece  of 
this,  some  inhabitants  of  the  Hartz,  who  metal  from  the  hearth  with  the  smith's 
came  hy,  and  stopped  to  partake  of  the  tongs,  and  held  it  aloft  before  the  shadow 
hospitality  of  their  board,  brought  word  that  cowered  near  him.  But  this  one 
that  a  furious  wolf  had  been  roaming  for  cried  in  a  whimpering  tone :  **  Oh,  woe's 
some  days  in  the  wood,  and  had  com-  me  !  Now  it  burns  my  very  eyes  com- 
mitted dreadful  havoc,  especially  upon  pletely  out.  Thy  father's  life-blood  has 
unwarned  strangers.  Father  and  mother  now  become  a  flaming  spectre  to  me. 
were  silent.  Toward  evening,  Gertrude  Oh,  Barthold,  I  am  now  lost  more  than 
took  her  lute  from  the  wall,  and  tried  ever!" 

some  airs  upon  it.  But  she  said,  sorrow-  **  Be  calm  !'*  said  the  youth,  quietly 
fully :  "  A  noxious  night  wind  must  and  kindly,  as  he  lowered  the  glowing 
have  blown  through  the  hall  during  the  axe-head  slowly  toward  the  earth,  so 
night;  I  have  never  before  found  my  that  it  was  hidden  amone  the  dewy 
citnern  so  dreadfully  untuned."  Where-  leaves  of  the  branches,  and  then  laid  it 
upon,  with  a  kind  of  sad  forbearance,  upon  the  grass  to  cool.  '*  Be  calm  !*'  he 
she  laid  the  instrument  aside — somewhat  repeated,  still  more  kindly,  and  in  a  mo- 
as  we  turn,  for  a  moment,  from  a  friend,  ment  added :  **  When  I  found  yoa, 
who,  this  time,  will  not  or  cannot  under-  strange  self-tormentor — recall  it  all  calm- 
stand  us.  ly  to  mind — when  I  found  you  in  the 

As  the  evening  be^an  to  grow  darker  cavern,  into  which,  timorous  and  yet 

and  darker,  collier  Wahrmund  stepped  in  angry,  you  glided  down  at  my  menacing 

silence  from  the  house,  and  walked  into  gesture,  you  told  me,  that  if  the  blood 

the  woods.  were  but  removed  from  the  axe  with 

which  you  struck  my  father,  then  all 

He  wandered  carefully  around  amid  the  ^^"^^  ^e  fair  and  mild  and  good.    Do 

depths  of  the  forest.    High  up  beneath  you  remember  it .'»' 

a  group  of  fir  trees,  far  from  coal-kiln  "'  remember,"  replied  the  little  old 

or  dwelling,  he  suddenly  beheld  a  bright  ma"*  now  growing  more  calm.    "  Oh. 

red  glow  ascend  toward  the  dark,  o'er-  I  now  remember  far  more.    I  may  m  truth 

shadowed  heaven.     It  occurred  to  him  have  prated  much  wild  stuff  last  night  to 

that  a  destructive   conflagration   might  thee,  as  I  have  done  during  many  davs 

have  arisen  in  the  woods,  and  he  hasten-  and  nights  before  to  other  honest  people, 

ed  thitherward  at  a  quick  pace.  B«]  "^^  Jt  fa  Is  like  scales  from  my  soul. 

It  was  no  fire  in  the  woods,  hut  a  far  and  the  lonely  anchorite  looks  out  clear 

stranger  sight  that  now  met  his  eyes,  and  bright,  from  her  dwelling  of  clay— 

Upon  a  hearth  made  of  heaped  up  stones,  at  least  much  clearer  and  brighter  than  for 

he  beheld  his  son  kneeling  before  a  fire,  a  long,  long  time  before.  Yes,  my  young 

and  blowing  it  lustily.   He  then  saw  him  armorer.  I  have  given  the  men  of  thy 

rise  again,  and  with  a  smith's  tongs  tu.  n  a  noblo  craft  much  to  do,  while  I  marched 

piece  of  metal  busily  back  and  forth,  the  fighting  around  the  world." 

shape  of  which  could  not  be  discerned.  And  having  murmured  a  few  syllables 

But  what  collier  Wahrmund  very  clearly  indistinctly  to  himself,  as  if  he  were 

perceived,  and  what  delighted  him  in  his  uttering  a  name,  with  a  solemn  gesture, 

inmost  soul,  was  his  son's  cheerful  face.  J^h'ch  gave  him  an  air  of  dignity,  he  laid 

It  was  turned  toward  heaven,  and  glow-  nis  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  said:  "  Yes, 

ed  in  the  light  of  the  flame  upon  the  on  my  word  and  honor,  thus  I  am  call- 

hearth.    Upon  the  spot  from  which  Bar-  ^d!"            .    ,    .    ..        ,,_          . 

thold  had  just  risen,  there  sat  a  thing  "  I  have  had  dealings  tWm,  perhaps, 

like  a  gloomy  shadow,  which  rocked  with  a  very  great  warrior  of  our  time, 

anxiously  back  and  forth.    But  Barthold  ^nl  one  long  since  thought  dead  !"  said 

then  said,  or  rather  sang—  Barthold,  hesitating  between  reverence 

and  compassion. 

•»  Thou  man  of  woe  and  night,  i  The  old  man  replied  with  calm  severi* 

Take  heart ;  all  wiU  go  well.  ty :  "  •  Perhaps !'  that  is  a  eiliy  woid. 
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But  1  am  he  for  whom  thou  do«t  take  me.  With  these  words,  he  drew  from  hie 

Lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  mouth.     By  tattered  garments  a  brilliant  token,  which 

God's    stern,  yet  gracious  decree,  the  hung  around  bis  neck  by  a  cord, 

secret  must  remain  deeply  buried ;  do  not  In  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the 

thou,  stout  armorer,  disturb  the  mine ;  flickering  glare  of  the  fire,  Barihold  could 

enough  if  the  ore  is  delivered  up  to  thee,  not  well  ooserve  it.    It  seemed  to  him  as 

What  matters  it  from  whence  ?    And  if  if  he  saw  two  little  golden  dragons,  with 

thy  dear  father,  the  stout  collier,  Gottfried  wings,  entwined  either  in  strife  or  in  em- 

Wakrmund,  in  all  truth  still  lives,  as  thy  brace,  surmounting  an   ornament   that 

words  almost  seem  to  declare'' —  looked  like  a  hish-pointed  coronet,  or 

He  stopped,  and  by  the  light  of  the  like  a  hill  strangely  cut  into  steps, 

flame,  Wahrmund  saw  that  he  gazed  with  But  Gottfried  Wahrmund    said :    "  I 

strange,    inquiring    glances    upon    the  know  it.    One  like  it  was  found  in  the 

youth.  swaddling-clothes  of  thy  child.     Who- 

<*  My  father  lives!"  cried  Barthold,  and  ever  thou  may'st  be,  come.    I  will  lead 

raised  his  right  hand  in  solemn  assevera-  thee  to  thy  daughter.    I  will  help  thee 

tion  toward  heaven.  to  thine  inalienable  rights.    Come !" 

The  old  man  then  said  in  a  tone  be*  But  notwithstandinj^  all  the  kind  earn- 
tween  joy  and  terror :  **  If  thou  hast  estness,  notwithstanding  the  air  of  corn- 
spoken  truth,  may  God  reward  thee !  mand  with  which  the  collier  at  last  re- 
Hast  thou  wished  to  deceive  me  here  by  peated  the  summons,  in  words  as  well  as 
this  flaming  hearth,  may  thy  reward  gesture,  the  old  man  stood  as  if  spell- 
come  from  the — "  bound. 

But  he  stopped,  and  added  more  mild-  *'  Do  not  vex  me  thus,"  he  groaned  at 

ly :  **  No,  no !  nothing  shall  be  said  be-  last.  *'  1  can  never  follow  thee  to  my  little 

tween  us  two  of  him.    I  have,  besides,  flower  until  the  axe  is  cleansed  from  thy 

thought  too  much  of  him  during  my  wild  blood.** 

campaigns.    In  my  heart — God  knows  The  young  armorer  had  in  the  mean 

it — I  have  never  willingly  resigned  my-  while  raised  the  now  cold  axe-head  from 

self  to  the  hateful  blackamoor.    I  hope,  the  grass,  and  fixed  it  again  upon  its 

therefore,  that  I  may  find  mercy ;  espe-  stout  handle  of  ash.    Holding  the  bright, 

cially  if  the  collier,  Gottfried  Wahrmund,  silver-sparkling  weapon  before  the  old 

really  lives.   Ah !  and  if  he  has  my  sweet  man,  and  turniue  it  back  and  forth  so  that 

little  flower  in  his  garden,  who  certainly  the  reflection  of  the  flame  played  upon 

will  pray  for  her  father,  and  will,  without  either  side  alternately,  he  said,  in  a  tone 

doubt,  be  heard.**  of   confidence :   **  Well,  if  that  is  not 

*<  Right !  right  !**  said  Gottfried  Wahr-  clean,  there  is  nothing  clean  here  below 
mund,  with  a  mild,  kind  voice,  as  he  upon  this  dark  earth.** 
stepped  slowly  forth  from  behind  the  •*  Thou  art  right,**  said  the  old  man, 
bushes.  "  I  live,  and  thy  dear  flower  and  with  a  mild  gesture,  he  took  the  axe 
lives — thy  daughter  lives  with  me.  Come  from  the  youth's  liand,  weeping  tears  of 
with  me  to  my  present  abode,  that  1  may  joy  over  it,  and  bending  himself  with  the 
show  her  to  thee.'*  weapon  lowly  before  collier  W^ahrmund, 
With  a  scream  of  mingled  joy  and  in  the  dewy  grass.  But  the  latter  raised 
terror,  the  old  man  fell  at  his  length  and  embraced  him,  and  the  three  walked, 
upon  the  turf.  But,  raised  again  at  once  arm  in  arm,  through  the  still  night,  back 
by  father  and  son,  he  said,  looking  toward  the  collier's  cottage, 
upward  to  the  stars :  "  Yes,  yes,  thou  Something  now  rushed  through  the 
eternal  love  above  us,  thy  countless  eyes  firs  of  the  valley  on  the  right  hand, 
of  gold  twinkle  mildly  down  upon  me,  Seized  by  his  mantle,  by  some  unseen 
and  say,  that  all  is  truth  that  I  have  just  power,  collier  Wahrmund  tottered  back- 
heard  from  the  lips  of  this  kind  man,  ward,  and  before  Barthold  could  call  out 
this  man  of  heavenly  compassion.  But  "  What  is  the  matter  ?"  the  old  man's 
that  he  may  know  that  he  has  no  mad-  axe  sparkled  and  whirred  through  the 
man  to  deal  with,  come  forth,  my  jewel,  air, and  a  groaning  howl  came  from  some- 
from  the  recess  of  my  trembling  breast,  thing  upon  the  earth.  Collier  Wahr- 
Behold  !  if  my  little  flower  has  the  coun-  mund  leaped  up  vigorously.  The  furious 
terpart  of  this,  then  all  is  right.  But  if  wolf  lay  convulsed  in  death  upon  the 
•he  has  not,  all  is  but  a  phantom,  a  ground.     **  See,"  said  Gottfried  Wahr- 

mockery  of  the but  hush  !  I  will  not  mund,  taking  the  old  man's  hand ;  '*  thy 

speak  of  him — the  worst  of  jugglers!'*  axe  is  once  more  dyed  with  blood,  my 
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preserver !    But  what  say'st  thou  ?    It  **  Let  it  remain  a  mystery  to  her  for- 

Jieed  not  now  be  re-forged  again  ?*'  ever !"  said  the  oJd  man,  solemnly,  and 

**  The  blood  shall  remain  upon  it,"  then  added,  in  a  soft,  sweetly  humming 

said  the  old  man  with  a  stron?,  clear  tone,   '*  Let  none   transplant  her  from 

voice.    <*  But  axe  and  wolf  shall  disap-  the  quiet  garden." 

pear,  for  my  life  is  now  cleansed  of  

blood."  With  this  the  three  entered  the  half. 

Having  said  this,  he  placed  his  foot  So  great  was  the  joy  of  the  good  dame 

against  the  dead  beast,  spurned  it  over  at  the  return  of  her  husband  and  Son, 

the  clifis,  and  then  hurled  the  ajie  after  that  it  could  only  be  expressed  in  a  silent 

it.    Then  marching  vigorously  in  front  prayerof  thanksgiving;  and  the  sensation 

of  the  two  others,  he  said  with  a  clear  of  fear,  which  she  felt  at  the  presence  of 

and  cheerful  voice :    **  Let  us  hasten,  the  gray-headed   stranger,  vanished  as 

My  dear  daughter  is  waiting  for  us."  collier  Wahrmund  said,  "  This  old  man, 

I  hope,  will  be  our  guest  for  life."  When 

As  they  approached  the  building,  they  she  had  fully  beard  how  her  good  bus- 
heard  the  sound  of  song  and  cithern,  band  had  been  saved  by  his  hand  from 
'*  It  is  Gertrude  !"  said  Barthold,  softly,  the  furious  wolf,  she  said  with  unmingled 
and  the  old  man  restrained  the  two  others  delight,  **  Welcome  forever,  our  most  dear 
with  a  gesture  of  entreaty.     They  stop-  guest !" 

ped  and  heard  the  following  words :  Gertrude  now  entered  the    hail.    A 

"  In  a  near  garden  blooms  a  flower  rare,  flight  blush  stole  over  her  face  at  the 

Unlike  the  flowers  that  bloom  around  it  sight  of  the  dear  companion  of  her  youth, 

there; —  but  she  became  pale  again  as  her  eve 

It  is  a  shoot  from  out  a  princely  garden.  glanced  at  the  gray-haired  stranger.    She 

TJbere  many  a  seed  fell  scattered  on  the  approached  the  latter  first,  and  lifting  her 

earth,  folded  hands  toward  heaven,  she  whis- 

The  wild  birds  picked  them  up  and  bore  pgred,  «  The  peace  of  God  rest  upon  this 

them  forth ;  venerable  head !" 

^^^'JJTrdln^^  ^'''''  ^^'™  ^'°™  ^^'  ^"''""^^  The  old  man  then  began  to  weep,  and 

One  seed  they  dropped  out  in  the  forest  ?^^^  ^P^*^.  ^*»  l^n^^s.     Striving  to  raise 

^[\^  him,   but  m  vain,  Gertrude  also  knelt. 

It  grew  and  blossomed  'neath  the  heavens  And  now  the  old  man  rose  again,  laid  his 

so  mild,  hands  in  an  attitude  of  blessing  upon  the 

Transplanted  now  into  a  quiet  garden.  maiden's  locks,  and  said,  **  The  peace  of 

There  blooms  the  flower,  far  from  its  native  God  rest  upon  this  blooming  head  !" 

skies,  Gertrude   arose,  trembling   with  joy. 

Beloved  and  watched  by  friendly  hearts  and  said,  with  an  enthusiastic,  almost 

and  eyes ;—  extatic  smile,  "  Oh,  father  Wahrmund, 

Let  none  transplant   it   from  the  quiet  ^^at  mysterious  joy  hast  thou  brought 

^    ^^*  into  our  dwelling  on  this  strange  night !" 

The  voice  was  silent.     The  delicate  The  .^collier  was  about  to  speak,  and 

fingers  still  wandered  dreamily  over  the  Barthold  also ;  but  the  old  roan  signed  to 

well-tuned  strings,  almost  as  if  bees  were  them  with  a  commanding  gesture,  and 

humming  over  them.  they  were  silent.    He  then  pilaced  his 

The  old  man  then  whispered — "  Oh,  meagre    forefineer,   upon    which    there 

who  has  breathed   this  song  into  her  sparkled  a  brilliant  seal-ring,  upon  his 

soul  ?    It  stills  the   storm    within  my  own  lips,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 

bosom.    Every  jarring  sound  is  silent  closed  them  with  magic  power, 

before  it,  and  a  sweet  sadness  falls  upon  Not  a  word  thenceforth  escaped  his 

me.    But  she  sings  indeed  of  herself."  lips,  but  a  happy  smile  hovered  per- 

**  And  she   herself  has  breathed  the  petually  about  bis  mouth, 

song  into  her  soul,"  replied   Gottfried  Preserving  the  same  silence,  he  blessed 

Wahrmund.     *•  Since  her  earliest  days,  the  tie  which  after  some  weeks  joined 

while  yet  a  lisping  child,  she  often  spoke  Gertrude  and  Barthold  in  wedlock.  When 

of  a  dream,  in  which  it  appeared  as  if  the  first  boy  bloomed  from  this  union, 

a  wondrous  rose  bloomed  in  our  little  the  old  man  laid  himself  calmly  down, 

garden,  which  had  been  plucked  from  and  died. 

some  lofty,  princely  spot — and  thence  Who  and  what  he  had  formerly  been 

this   mysterious  song  has  by  degrees  in  the  world,  no  one  could  discover, 

arisen."  This,  however,  is  certain :  after  several 
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yjears,  a  richly  dressed  soldier,  followed 
isy  a  noble  train,  came  into  the  Hartz 
forest,  and  desired  to  be  led  to  the  old 
man's  grave.  He  there  kneeled  down, 
and  Barthold,  who  had  travelled  in  many 
lands,  knew  that  his  fervent  prayer  was 
uttered  in  some  southern  tongue.  All  he 
could  plainly  understand  were  the  words, 
"  Oh,  my  great  leader  !'*  uttered  aloud  to 
Heaven. 


Whether  these  words  referred  to  the 
silent  old  man  is  not  known,  fiut  that 
the  last  blessing  which  his  lips  pro- 
nounced over  Gertrude's  head  was  heard 
in  heaven,  may  be  judged  from  the  wel- 
fare and  great  abundance  which  rested 
upon  Barthold  and  Gertrude,  and  their 
children  and  children's  children. 


MEMOIR    OP    JOHN    R.    VINTON* 

BREVET-MAJOR  IN  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  TJHITED  STATES,  WHO  FELL  AT  VERA  CRUZ, 

MARCH  22,   1847. 


**In  science,  in  erudition,  in  taste  j  in  honor,  in  generosity,  in  humanity ;  in  every  liberal 
sentiment  and  every  liberal  accomphshment." — Bueke. 

When  one  of  the  coijntless  shots  thrown  cultivated  and  held  under  absolute  disci- 

in  a  siege  and  defence,  which  might  have  pline,  with  a  CTave  and  serious  cast  of 

spent  itself  in  the  air  or  on  the  ground,  mind  from  childhood,  resulting  in  a  deep* 

takes  suddenly  out  of  life  a  mature  and  seated  and  mastering  principle  of  relififion, 

accomplished  man,  we  are  made  to  feel  a  father,  a  son,  and  a  brother,  with  a  heart 

how  serious  are  the  chances  of  war,  and  set  on  the  kindly  affections,  bound  to  life 

how  heavily  its  issues  of  death  may  come  by  every  tie — such  a  man,  so  constituted 

upon  the  country  and  the  public  service,  by  nature,  and  so  elaborately  fitted  and 

as  well  as  on  the  distant  circle  of  private  adorned    for    future    action,  the    cruel 

life.    Nor  are  we  willing  that  the  loss  of  chances  of  war,  an  accidental  shot  (I 

such  a  man  should  receive  only  the  offi-  speak  as  a  fool),  a  senseless  iron  baU,ha8 

cial  or  temporary  notices  of  the  event  and  in  a  moment  taken  from  life  and  the  liv- 

manner  of  his  death.  ing,  from  the  public  service,  the  domestic 

A  graduate  of  West  Point,  a  Master  of  circle,  tlie  Church,  from  children,  friends 

Arts  in  a  leading  New  England  college,  a  and  country  ! 

scholar  in  the  Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew  The  qualities  of  Major  Vinton  as  a  sol- 
languages,  carefully  and  extensively  read  dier  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times, 
in  theology  (for  many  years  his  favorite  His  nomination  by  the  President,  put  ex- 
study),  well  versed  in  metaphysics, ethics,  pres&ly  on  the  ground  of  his  heroic  con- 
constitutional  and  international  law,  and  duct,  the  confirming  vote  of  the  Senate, 
in  an  unusual  degree  acquainted  with  the  the  dispatches  of  Generals  Taylor,  Worth 
rules  of  municipal  and  technical  jurispru-  and  Scott,  and  the  tenor  of  the  private 
dence,  a  master  of  mathematics  and  of  tlie  letters  from  the  seat  of  war,  the  history  of 
scientific  part  of  his  own  profession,  which  the  march  of  our  army  into  the  interior  of 
he  had  practiced  from  a  boy,  well  instruct-  Mexico — all  speak  in  the  clearest  man- 
ed  and  deeply  interested  in  astronomy,  ner  of  his  skill  and  energy  in  the  geneml 
chemistry  and  most  of  the  physical  campaign  and  his  valor  in  the  field, 
sciences,  so  skillful  and  so  tasteful  with  These  qualities  may  indeed  be  little  re- 
his  pencil  as  to  have  given  his  pictures  a  garded  by  those  men  who,  in  the  self- 
rank  among  the  works  of  professed  artists,  indulgence,  and,  may  it  not  sometimes  be 
and  made  them  intrinsically  valuable  gifts  said,  self-complacency,  of  literary  pur- 
to  his  friends,  witli  intellectual  powers  un-  suits,  affect  to  undervalue  military  virtues, 
usually  good  by  nature,  and  scrupulously  They  are,  indeed,  not  the  chief  qualities 


♦  We  are  very  glad  to  insert,  though  somewhat  aside  from  our  general  custom,  the  pre- 
sent graceful  sketch  of  this  accomplished  gentleman,  lately  fallen  in  our  destructive  Mexi* 
can  service.— Ed.  Am.  Rev. 
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of  a  character  bo  tinasual  as  his,  yet  we  '^I  saw  him  a  few  minutes  last  evening, 
must  not  withhold  from  them  our  tribute  well  and  in  good  spirits.  He  has  all  the 
of  unfeigned  respect.  When  valor  is  the  enthusiasm  and  ambition  of  a  young  sol- 
result  of  principle  and  self-command,  dier,  and  stands  very  hi^h  in  the  confi- 
when  a  life  of  study  and  rigid  perform-  dence  of  the  general-in-cnief."  The  same 
Btoce  of  duty  has  begotten  habits  of  men-  officer,  writing  again,  says :  "  I  am  over- 
tal  discipline  and  of  patience  under  priva-  whelmed  with  grief !  My  friend,  tiie 
tions  and  sacrifices,  so  that  a  man  keeps  gallant,  gifted,  accomplished  Vinton  is 
himself  hanging  loosely  on  the  world,  no  more !  The  news  has  come  from  the 
with  home,  comforts,  and  every  worldly  trenches  that  he  was  instantly  killed  by  a 
good,  ready  to  be  left  behind  at  a  mo-  shell  while  at  his  post  at  the  batteries, 
ment's  notice,  and  holding  his  very  life  at  This  sudden  dispensation  has  spread  a 
a  pin's  fee,  for  the  greater  good  of  the  deep  gloom  through  the  whole  army.  I 
national  life,  we  feel  that  here  are  manly  have  been  for  several  hours  on  a  sand- 
and  honorable  qualities,  which  the  world  hill,  in  a  crowd  of  perhaps  a  hundred  of- 
ever  has,  and  ever  will,  esteem,  and  which  ficers,  who  were  uniting  their  voices  in 
the  men  of  the  pen  and  the  men  of  the  lamentation.  Just  now,  at  General  Scott's 
tongue,  force  tnemselves  as  they  may,  tent,  to  a  large  circle  of  the  staff,  the 
must  always  treat  with  respect.  When  general  pronounced  a  most  eloquent  and 
we  meet  a  thoroughly  educated  and  high-  feeling  eulomum  upon  the  deceased,  that 
minded  soldier,  we  feel  that  here  at  least  went  to  the  heart  of  every  listener.  He 
is  a  man  removed  from  the  absorbing  spoke  of  his  rare  talents  and  accomplish- 
pursuits  of  wealth  and  luxury,  and  the  ments  and  high  soldiership  as  placing  him 
ceaseless  scramble  of  politics.  With  a  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession.  &fore 
salary  honorable,  but  not  sufficient  to  be  leaving  Washington,  the  general  recom- 
coveted,  he  performs  his  duties  fbr  some  mended  him  for  the  appointment  of  As- 
other  purpose  than  such  as  influence  the  sistant-Adjutant-General,  with  the  view 
mass  of  men.  A  governing  sense  of  duty,  of  making  him  chief  of  his  staff  in  the 
a  high  estimation  of  the  importance  of  re-  field.  He  (the  general)  mentioned  this 
putation,  and  a  desire  for  a  share  of  fame,  to  me  when  I  first  joined  him  at  Tam- 
even  if  there  be  nothing  more  than  these,  pico,  and  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday 
are  motives  at  least  as  respectable  as  lamented  to  me  that  he  had  received  no 
those  which  we  see  at  work  among  men  advices  of  the  appointment.  He  spoke  of 
of  business,  of  the  professions,  ana  even  it  again  this  evening,  with  highly  com- 
of  the  closet.  plimentary  reference  to  Vinton's  gallant 

General  Scott,  in  his  dispatch  from  be-  and  distinguished  services  at  Monterey, 
fore  the  walls  of  Vera  Cruz,  records  the  ....  General  Scott  repeated  this  even- 
death  of  Capt  Vinton  in  these  words :  ing  that  the  instantaneous  surrender  of 
"  That  officer  was  Capt.  John  R.  Vinton,  the  city  and  castle  would  not  assuage  his 
of  the  United  States  3d  Artillery,  one  of  ejief  nor  compensate  the  country  for  the 
the  most  talented,  accomplished  and  ef-  loss  of  such  a  son." 
fective  members  of  the  army,  and  who  Towards  evening  of  the  22d  March, 
highly  distinguished  himself  in  the  bril-  Major  Vinton  went  out  upon  an  exposed 
liant  operations  at  Monterey.  He  fell  situation,  to  watch  the  effect  of  our  shot 
last  evening  in  the  trenches,  where  he  and  the  direction  of  that  from  the  enemy, 
was  on  duty  as  field  and  commanding  of-  He  remained  there  for  some  time,  came 
ficer,  universally  regretted.  I  have  just  down,  and  said  to  Major  Martin  Scott, 
attended  his  honoreoremains  to  a  soldier's  who  commanded  the  covering  party, 
pave,  in  full  view  of  the  enemy,  and  with-  "Tell  the  officers,  major,  as  you  muss 
in  reach  of  his  guns."  the  mortars,  that  our  guns  are  worKing 

He  was  landed  with  the  first  line,  and  accurately."  He  had  just  returned  to  his 
was  at  once  placed  in  a  conspicuous  and  post  when  a  huge  shell,  striking  the  top 
important  command,  at  the  lime-kiln,  in  a  of  the  parapet,  glanced  and  struck  his 
perilous  situation,  the  place  being  a  per-  head,  fracturing  the  skull.  He  fell  in- 
fect target  for  the  enemy's  shot,  and  liable  stantly  dead,  lying  upon  his  back,  with 
to  attack  at  any  moment.  When  the  bat-  his  arms  crossed  over  his  breast,  his  face, 
teries  were  opened,  he  was  called  to  a  still  as  an  officer  writes  who  was  present, 
more  honorable  post,  that  of  field  and  com-  "  retaining  its  habitual  expression,  sedate 
manding  officer  in  the  line  of  batteries  and  earnest,  but  not  harsh."  The  officers 
and  trenches.  A  letter  from  an  officer  of  and  men  rushed  to  him  as  he  fell,  and 
high  rank,  written  before  his  death,  says :  gathered  about  him.    The  shell  did  not 
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burst,  fortunately,  for  it  was  found  to  be  influence  of  character,  the  elder  of  fooi 
charged  with  a  pound  of  powder  and  320  brothers,  now  distinguished  in  the 
musket  balls.  Upon  his  bod^  were  found  church  and  the  army,  he  was  a  boy  of 
letters  from  his  children,  stained  with  his  unusual  promise  at  school,  and  was  cele- 
life-blood,  which  flowed  from  a  wound  in  brated  at  West  Point,  where  his  instmc* 
his  breast.  He  was  buried  in  the  military  tors,  in  letters  written  at  the  time,  pro- 
coat  in  which  he  fell.  The  funeral  was  nounced  him  "  unrivalled"  in  genius,  ac- 
attended  by  the  general-in-chief  and  all  quirements,  and  high  tone  of  moral  char- 
the  officers  who  could  be  spared  from  acter.  He  receiv^  a  commission  when 
duty,  and  the  service  of  the  Church  was  scarcely  seventeen,  was  employed  for 
read  over  him  by  a  brother  officer — a  several  years  on  topomphical  duty  on 
friend  of  many  years — amid  the  roar  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Canada  line, 
cannon,  the  falling  of  the  enemy's  shot,  and  yet  was  so  good  a  tactician,  that  at 
and  the  whirling  of  sand  in  the  fierce  an  early  age  he  was  appointed  by  Gen. 
Norther — snatched  from  the  victory  of  Eustis  adjutant  at  the  school  of  practice, 
the  morrow,  that  his  spirit  might  gain  a  and  gave  entire  satisfaction,  in  that  ardur 
greater  victory  over  death  and  the  grave,  ous  office,  to  a  fastidious  commander. 

Having  had  the  melancholy  privilege  While  residing  at  Washington,  as  aid  to 
of  reading  portions  of  the  journals  and  Gen.  Brown,  he  was  emj^oyed  by  the 
letters  of  the  deceased,  and  having  learn-  government  in  several  duties  of  a  special 
ed  many  particulars  of  his  life  from  the  nature,  and  certain  papers  which  he  pre- 
best  sources,  I  have  desired  to  perform  pared  were  so  generally  admired  in  Con- 
one  of  the  duties  a  citizen  owes  to  such  gress,  that  in  a  leading  speech  in  favor  of 
a  man,  by  presenting  his  character  and  uie  Military  Academy,  Lieut  Vinton  was 
services  to  the  sympathy  and  admiration  referred  to  as  an  instance  of  the  kind  of 
they  so  justly  deserve.  But  I  find  it  will  men  the  system  of  that  institution  could 
be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  these  produce. 

columns,  to  give  even  a  rapid  sketch  of  Indeed,  success  might  be  predicted  in 

his  life,  with  such  anecdotes  and  extracts  everything  he  undertook ;  for  he  had  too 

from  his  journals  and  letters  as  will  ex-  much  sel^knowledge  to  undertake  what 

hibit  him  in  the  light  in  which  he  has  al-  he  was  not  fitted  for,  and  an  energy, 

ways  appeared  to  those  who  knew  him.  method,  and  high  spirit,  which  yielded 

I  abandon  this  course  with  the  less  reluc-  to  nothing  short  of  necessity.    Until  the 

tance,  from  the  belief  that  his  life  and  breaking  out  of  the  Florida  war,  nearly 

writings  will  be  given  to  the  public  by  all    his   life    was    passed    in    garrison 

those  to  whom  the  task  will  be  a  pious  duty  on  the    seaboard,  where  he  had 

and  grateful  occupation.    Indeed,  it  is  great    advantages    for    the    pursuit   of 

almost   impossible    to    make  selections  his  studies.     His  furloughs  were  spent  in 

where  there  are  so  abundant  materials,  travelling,  or  in  the  refined  society  found 

each  portion  of  which  exhibits  some  trait  in  the  large  cities,  and  among  libraries 

we  are  unwilling  to  omit.  The  evidence  and  works  of  art,  in  which  he  delighted, 

presented  by  these  letters  and  journals.  His  chief  recreation  was  with  his  pencil, 

and  the  letters  addressed  to  him  at  various  in  copying  from    nature  or  the  great 

periods,  is  of  a  kind  not  to  be  doubted.  masters,Qhiefly  in  landscapes  or  scriptural 

Opinions  expressed  after  a  melancholy  or  subjects,  and  his    passion  for  this  art 

a  glorious  death  are  apt  to  be  over  favor-  seemed  to  grow  with  every  year  of  his 

able  to  the  former  life  and  character ;  but  life.    But  he  constantly  bent  the  powers 

there  is  no  severer  trial  and  no  more  tri-  of  his  mind  to  hard  and  systematic  study, 

umphant  issue  than  when  a  man  is  weigh-  The  secret  of  his  success  is  to  be  found 

ed  by  contemporaneous  evidence,  furnish-  in  a  few  lines  of  a  confidential  letter  to  a 

ed  without  favor  or  reference  to  future  young  friend,  written  about  this  time : 

effect    Tried  in  this  balance,  all  will  **I  have  been  thought  over  rigid,  and 

aeree,  nay  will  ardently  proclaim  that,  in  even  heartless,  in  my  requirements  for 

Major  Vinton  the  country  has  lost  a  man  the  formation  of  excellent  character ;  but 

of  extraordinary  qualities  of  mind  and  it  is  because  I  have  seen  how  idle,  how 

heart,  who,  had  he  lived,  would  have  senseless  and  pernicious,  are  the  ordinary 

adorned  the  highest  stations  in  his  pro-  habits  and  views  of  young  men,  that  1 

fession  in  a  manner  not  to  be  always  ex-  became  so  exigunt  in  my  beau-ideal.    I 

pected  of  merely  military  men.  could  repudiate  all  pleasures  that  do  not 

The  son  of  a  lady  of  uncommon  pow-  please  on  reflection,  and  abandon  every 

ers  of  mind,  joined  with  great  worth  and  pursuit  that  does  not  lead  to  substantial 
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iwnlts.    I  speak  now  of  precepts  appli-  ness  for  war,  that  he  never  hesitated  to 

cable  to  young  men  of  ambition — those  deprecate  it  as  the  greatest  evil.    At 

who  wish  to  l^  useful  or  distinguished  the  time  of  the  threatened  rupture  with 

in  the  world.    As  to  drones,  I  make  no  France,  and  again  with  Great  Britain, 

rules  for  them."  his  letters  are  full  of  expressions  of  hope 

Bv  the  pursuit  of  such  a  course  of  that  peace  may  be  preserved,  and  of  sug- 
riffid  self-denial  and  discipline,  he  was  gestions  as  to  the  mode  of  securing  it ; 
aUe  to  perform  labors  in  various  depart-  while  he  was  faithfully  preparing  himself 
ments  of  art  and  science,  in  such  a  man-  for  duty  in  the  field.  But  still  more  eam- 
ner  as  to  command  the  respect  of  men  to  est  is  he  when,  during  the  South  Caro- 
whom  those  pursuits  were  professional,  lina  difficulties,  a  civu  war  seemed  im- 
The  works  of  his  pencil  are  received  pending.  *'  Supposing  victory  to  crown 
among  artists ;  his  correspondence  upon  either  standard,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
astronomical  subjects  was  valued  by  hoped  for  in  the  subsequent  acts  of  the 
men  of  science;  his  general  scholar-  prevailing  party  which  will  promise  much 
ship  procured  him  a  degree  of  Master  of  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  or  of  the 
Arts  in  a  leading  University ;  his  edition  human  family.  Arms,  therefore,  is  an 
of  the  work  on  military  tactics  was  high-  alternative  to  be  deprecated  beyond  mea- 
ly satisfactory  to  the  government  and  the  sure.  The  lessons  which  are  read  to  us 
■general-in-chief ;  and  in  the  second  vol-  daily  from  South  America  are  sufficient 
ume  of  Mr.  Sumner's  Reports,  the  law-  to  teach  the  dullest  understanding  on  this 
yer  will  find  an  argument  prepared  by  point.  This  is  not  a  government  to  be 
him  in  a  case  in  which  he  was  personally  supported  by  bayonets,  nor  the  contro- 
interested,  depending  before  Judge  Story,  versy  one  of  physical  prowess.  Any , 
to  which  that  judge  paid  the  best  compli-  arbitration  is  better  than  successful  con- 
ment  of  following,  in  ^  his  decision,  the  test  in  the  field." 
same  course  of  reasoning  pursued  in  the  While  in  Florida,  in  the  prosecution  of 
argument.  the  war,  his  mind  came  under  the  influ- 

His  letters  show  him  to  have  been  as  ence  of  religion  far  more  than  ever  he- 
remarkable  for  the  soundness  of  his  views  fore.  His  whole  soul  was  warmed  into 
as  for  his  acquisitions.  With  reference  a  new  life,  and  for  a  while,  like  the  be- 
to  several  political  and  theological  sub-  wildered  apostles,  he  seemed  to  ^'  stand, 
jects  of  those  times,  they  show  us  how  a  gazing  up  into  heaven."  His  journal 
thoughtful  man,  removed  from  the  strife  and  letters  during  this  period  are  of 
of  parties  and  the  whirl  of  events,  may  take  the  most  intensely  interesting  character, 
the  same  views  at  the  which  the  actors  Nothing,  in  the  famed  life  of  Mar^, 
come  to  after  the  retrospection  of  years,  more  touches  the  heart,  than  the  humihty. 

But  that  which  most  interests  us  in  self-accusation,  and  child-like  devoted- 
his  character,  is  the  tenderness  and  depth  ness  of  the  high-minded,  heroic  man. 
of  his  afifections.  He  had  married  a  lady  At  a  secluded  post,  in  the  midst  of  the 
of  distinguished  merit  and  beauty,  who  interminable  pine  forests,  the  solitude  and 
died  earfy,  leaving  three  children,  two  silence  of  wnich  he  describes  as  awful 
daughters  and  a  son,  who  now  survive  and  almost  oppressive,  far  from  his  family 
both  their  parents.  In  his  relations  as  a  and  friends,  his  mind  and  afifections 
father,  a  husband,  a  son  and  a  brother,  ripened  into  the  highest  state  of  Chris- 
he  was  sensitive  to  every  impression,  and  tian  experience  and^ discipline.  He  then 
ffave  and  received  exquisite  pleasure  in  turned  his  thoughts,  or  rather,  they  were 
Sie  interchanges  of  afifection  and  esteem,  turned  for  him,  towards  the  office  of  the 
In  one  letter  we  find  an  earnest  plea  for  Christian  ministry.  His  letters  are  full 
the  paternal  affection,  in  answer  to  a  of  doubts,  hopes,  and  plannings  for  takinff 
suggestion  that  it  might  interfere  with  holy  orders.  He  fears  that  his  health 
the  love  and  duty  we  owe  to  the  Most  will  not  enable  him  to  follow  a  sedentary 
High.  He  speaks  from  the  heart,  and  life ;  he  doubts  his  fitness ;  fears  that 
wifl  not  permit  the  natural  affections  to  selfish  motives,  the  prospect  of  being  with 
be  severed  from  religion,  and  set  over  his  family  and  friends,  may  combine  with 
against  the  love  of  G^.  others ;  and  examines  himself  in  the  most 

Indeed,  the  tone  of  his  mind  was  grave,  thorough  and  humble  manner.     He  can- 

and  its  tendencies  religious  and  peaceful,  not  honorably  quit  the  army  then  in  the 

So  far  was  he  from  falling  into  the  error,  field,  and  the  prospect^of  retiring  from  it 

common  among  young  military  men,  of  was  somewhat  distant.    His  pecuniajy 

supposing  it  necessary  to  profess  fond-  affiiirs,  too,  were  hardly  such  as  to  war- 
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rant  him  in  yielding  up  all  income  for  routine  is  carried  on  with  great  regular- 
three  or  four  years,  and  the  banks  in  ity  day  after  day."  It  is  proper  to  remark, 
which  his  property  was  invested  were  that  this  is  from  a  letter  written  to  one 
embarrassed  and  in  danger.  Then,  too,  whom  he  had  selected  as  a  confidential 
he  doubts  if  he  is  not  too  old  to  begin  the  adviser  in  his  reUgious  habits  and  stu- 
study  of  a  new  profession ;  but  modestly  dies. 

considers  his  acquirements  in  the  Ian-  But  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  do  jus- 

guages,  and  avers  that  he  aims  at  no  dis-  tice,  in  the  short  space  of  these  columns, 

tinction  as  a  scholar  or  a  preacher,  but  to  this  period  of  his  life.    Perhaps  it  had 

only  at  that  degree  of  fitness  which  the  been  better  to  pass  it  by  in  silence.    It  is 

rules  of  the  Church  require,  to  enable  him  of  a  sacred  and  private  nature,  and  may 

to  do  his  work  in  some  humble  part  of  not  be  understooa  or  appreciated  when  so 

the  vineyard.    To  lose  no  time,  he  sends  hastily  noticed. 

for  books,  and  in  his  tent  and  in  the  forest  It  was  Captain  Vinton's  fortune  to  be 
he  pores  over  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  engaged  in  one  of  the  few  battles  of  that 
the  commentators  and  se;rmonizers,  and  distasteful  war — the  action  at  Lake  Mun- 
devoutly  uses  the  best  books  of  medita-  roe.  The  event,  and  his  own  feelings, 
tion  and  reflection.  He  prepared  several  are  faithfully  described  in  his  letter  of 
outlines  of  sermons,  and  in  his  choice  of  Feb.  1 2th,  1837 :  "  I  have  at  last  been  an 
subjects  leaned  towards  those  of  a  pa-  actor  in  the  trying  scenes  of  a  battle, 
thetic  and  personal  character,  that  are  Hostile  bullets  have  whistled  their  strange 
more  likely  to  bring  tears  into  the  eyes  music  in  my  ears,  and  my  hitherto  un- 
than  to  tax  the  understanding.  As  an-  tried  nerves  have  been  tested  by  the 
other  preparation,  he  used  to  read  parts  crisis,  which  puts  them  to  the  severest 
of  the  service  aloud,  by  himself,  in  the  trial  The  ordeal  has  been  passed,  I  may 
forest.  He  says,  in  his  journal :  *'  It  re-  say  successfully.  I  am  assured  of  my 
quires  time  and  habitude  for  one  to  be-  ability  to  be  composed  and  self-possessed, 
come  reconciled  to  the  sound  of  his  own  though  ray  comrades  were  falling  on  my 
voice.  It  throws  one,  at  first,  into  abso-  right  hand  and  my  left, 
lute  trepidation.  In  the  solitude  it  is  "  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  inst, 
sufficiently  appalling.  What  must  it  be  halfan  hour  before  light,  we  were  aroused 
in  an  assembly  of  people,  a  silent  by  the  war-cry  of  the  savages,  and  a  fire 
auditory,  where  a  thousand  eyes  are  was  poured  into  our  camp  on  all  sides, 
fixed  upon  you,  a  whole  congregation  of  except  that  toward  the  lalke.  Our  men, 
faces  bent  upon  you,  ready  to  criticise  though  recruits, almost  without  exception, 
and  condemn  the  slightest  fault  ?"  This  repaired  with  alacrity  to  their  posts,  and 
from  a  man  who  could  stand  with  firm  returned  upon  the  enemy  full  volleys  of 
nerves  a  three-hours'  fire  from  concealed  musketry.  The  morning  was  rendered 
Indians,  scale  the  heights  and  walls  of  still  more  obscure  by  a  dense  fog,  which, 
Monterey,  and  face  the  blazing  batteries  with  the  smoke  from  the  fire-arms,  nearly 
of  Vera  Cruz !  concealed  the  enemy  from  our  sight.  But 
In  a  letter  from  Fort  Taylor,  he  says :  we  had  the  direction  with  sufficient  pre- 
''  Since  I  have  been  here,  which  is  five  cision,  and  poured  in  our  shot  with  inter- 
or  six  weeks,  the  following  has  been  my  est.  For  three  hours  this  conffict  con- 
daily  course :  Rise  at  reveille — private  tinued,  with  only  one  or  two  slisht  inter- 
devotions — study  Greek  and  Hebrew,  missions,  our  men  gaining  confidence  and 
Walk  to  my  palmetto  temple,  a  mile  dis-  enthusiasm  every  moment.  At  length  the 
tant.  Church  services  aloud.  Return  savages  began  to  slacken  their  fire,  and 
to  reading.  Dinner.  Reading  aloud  made  off,  carrying  their  dead  and  wounded, 
with  Major  G.  Study  Greek  an  hour,  but  leaving  behind  many  articles  which 
Walk  with  Major  G.  to  palmetto  temple  they  would  never  have  relinquished  but 
—social  prayer  and  hymn.  Return  to  for  discomfiture  and  necessity.  They 
tea.  Bible  class  of  twenty  soldiers  and  came  down  upon  us  with  all  their  force, 
two  or  three  officers,  in  the  evening,  thinking,  perhaps,  to  take  possession  of 
After  tattoo,  retire  to  my  tent — Greek  our  camp.  Their  numbers  were  large, 
and  Hebrew,  or  religious  reading — pri-  variously  estimated  at  from  three  to  five 
vate  devotions  and  bed.  On  Sundays  we  hundred,  and  their  fire  was  sustained  with 
have  public  worship,  with  good  attend-  a  vigor  and  pertinacity  unprecedented." 
ance  from  the  men  and  officers,  the  major  In  this  action  Captain  Mellon  was  killed, 
and  I  officiating  alternately.  Our  inter-  and  Lieut.  McLaughlin  and  thirteen  pri- 
ruptions  are  so  few,  that  the  foregoing  vates  wounded.     One  man  was  struck 
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down  at  Capt.  Vinton's  side,  so  near  as  of  reverently  transporting  his  remains 

to  cover  him  with  his  blood.  from  the  field  of  his  fame  to  the  land  of 

Although  officers  were  brevetted  and  his  birth,  and  of  interring  them  among  his 

promoted  who  did  not  see  an  Indian  man  kindred  with  the  testimonials  of  a  public 

nor  hear  the  crack  of  a  rifle  during  the  funeral.     She  may  be  congratulated  on 

whole  war,  and  appointments  were  made,  being  able  to  add  his  name  to  those  of 

from  political  motives,  over  the  heads  of  Greene,  Perry,  Olney,  and  others  of  her 

the  regular  officers,  yet  Captain  Vinton  sons,  who  in  every  war,  on  sea  and  on 

received  no  favor  from  the  source  of  offi-  land,  in  every  part  of  this  continent,  from 

dal  honor.    This  has  always  been  consi-  Lake  £rio  to  Vera  Cruz,  have  up-borne 

jered  a  gross  injustice.    Doubtless  it  was  the  honor  of  that  high-spirited  State. 

80 ;  but  were  were  reasons  which  account  While  stationed  at  the  arsenal  at  Au- 

for,  though  they  do  not  excuse  it    He  gusta,  Georgia,  he  received  orders  to 

would  never  make,  nor  permit  his  friends  join  the  army  of  General  Taylor  on  its 

to  make  for  him,  those  efforts  through  march  from  the  Rio  Grande  into  the  in- 

lobbies  and  ante-chambers  which  so  often  terior  of  Mexico.    During  this  march, 

determine  official  favor.    But-  chiefly,  it  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  field  officer, 

should  be  considered,  that  his  intention  of  often  with  a  separate  command,  a  proof 

leaving  the  army,  and  taking  holy  orders,  of  peculiar  confidence  in  an  enemy's 

was  well  known ;  and  on  applying  for  a  county.    He  was  sent  to  take  possession 

fttiiottgh  at  the  end  of  the  season,  he  had  of  Mier,  which  it  was  thought  would  be 

intimated  his  intention  to  resign  his  com-  defended,  and  to  act  as  governor  of  the 

mission.  place  during  its  occupation.     This  he 

The  continuance  of  the  war  in  Florida,  did,  and  remained  there  until  the  main 

and  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  coun-  army  passed  on,  and  then  rejoined  it  in 

try,  as  well  as  his  uncertain  health,  ob-  season  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 

lieed  him  to  abandon  his  cherished  hope  battle  of  Monterey.    His  letters,  journals, 

of  the  ministry,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  and  pencil  sketches,  mve  excellent  de- 

to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  scriptions  of  the  scenery  and  inhabitants 

duties  of  his  profession,  to  general  stu-  of  his  new  country,  their  religion,  dress, 

dies,  and  the  eiducation  of  his  children.  habits,  and  characters,  and  present  a  fine 

Being  at  Providence  durinff  the  Dorr  illustration  of  the  uses  to  which  a  man 
insurrection,  he  entered  ardenUy  into  the  of  thought  and  science  may  put  fa  ^toil- 
cause  of  the  State,  and  saw  the  necessity  some  and  oppressive  march.  But.  his 
of  military  organization  and  discipline  to  letters  are  yet  more  marked  by  his  char- 
save  the  lives  and  property,  and  what  is  acteristic  strength  of  affection.  At 
more  than  life  or  property,  of  the  inhabi-  every  stage  he  corresponds  regularly 
tants  from  the  recklessness  of  an  armed  with  each  of  his  children,  giving  most 
mob.  He  hastened  to  Washington,  and  excellent  and  affectionate  advice,  and 
asked  authority  to  offer  1ms  services  to  often  touching  upon  the  holiest  and  most 
the  State.  This  was  not  given,  and  he  sublime  topics.  From  the  rude  furniture 
was  told  that  he  must  act  on  his  own  re-  of  his  tent,  surrounded  by  armed  men 
sponsibility.  As  he  was  not  forbidden,  and  the  strongest  and  coarsest  develop- 
he  took  the  responsibility ;  and  had  he  ments  of  life,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from 
been  called  to  account,  would  have  made  his  daughter,  he  writes  a  beautiful,  crit- 
any  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  his  native  ical,  and  sober-minded  essay  on  the  pre- 
State.  He  knew  the  risk  he  ran,  for  it  sence  and  agency  of  the  spirits  of  depart* 
was  generally  feared  that  if  the  Dorr  ed  friends,  in  which  he  gives  his  views 
movement  prevailed  in  Providence,  it  of  the  subject  on  scriptural  grounds,  and 
would  also  prevail  in  Washington.  The  upon  reasons  drawn  from  natural  religion 
people  of  Rnode  Island  well  remember  and  philosophy.  Another,  to  his  daughter, 
and  appreciate  the  value  of  his  military  contains  some  valuable  remarks  on  the 
counsels  in  that  crisis,  of  his  incessant  choice  of  companions  in  a  large  school, 
disciplining  of  the  volunteer  companies,  and  one  to  his  son  presents  in  a  clear 
and  the  spirit  and  intelligence  infused  and  simple  manner,  suited  to  a  boy's 
into  the  young  citizen  soldiers  by  his  capacity,  the  difference  between  envy 
course  of  military  lectures.  And  we  re-  and  emulation,  and  gives  earnest  warn- 
joice  to  know  that  Rhode  Island  is  to  pay  ing  against  seeking  for  relative  distinc* 
to  his  memory  the  highest  honor  a  re-  tion.  All  are  marked  by  a  sense  of  the 
public  can  pay  to  one  who  has  served  his  reality  of  a  superintending  Providence, 
country  faithfully  unto  death-^the  honor  and  a  full  belief  in  an  intelligent,  per- 
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flonal,  sympathetic  Supreme  Being.  In  the  enemy  coming  out,  until  we  were  up- 
all,  he  endeavors  to^  instill  the  governing  on  his  line  of  ambush,  and  then  to  close 
principle  of  his  own  life,  a  sense  of  duty,  on  him  and  rush  on  them.  It  was  a  well 
To  other  friends,  he  writes  with  vigor  conceived  plan,  and  the  result  showed 
and  animation  upon  the  campaign  and  that  it  was  well  executed.  The  enemy 
its  results,  and  confesses  himself  deeply  were  induced  to  come  out  and  charge, 
interested  in  it.  After  alluding  to  the  and  as  they  came  up  the  hill,  Capt.  Vin- 
hardships  of  the  march,  he  says :  "  Yet  ton  shouted,  '  Now,  my  men,  dose  and 
there  is  excitement  and  manly  emprise,  drive  them !'  With  a  will  they  closed  to 
and  on  the  whole  I  am  fJEir  better  pleased  centre,  delivered  their  fire,  and  with 
here  than  when  luxuriating  in  tne  pol-  charged  bayonets  rushed  on  the  Mexi- 
ished  halls  of  Augusta  Arsenal."  On  cans.  They  were  thunderstruck,  and, 
the  night  before  the  battle  of  Monterey,  after  a  moment's  stand,  broke  and  ran. 
be  writes  to  his  daughter,  showing  a  Our  men  were  in  the  palace  and  fort  be- 
spirit  of  preparation  for  the  duties  and  fore  they  all  escaped,  and  in  ten  minutes 
chances  of  the  morrow,  which  could  not  their  own  guns  were  turned  upon  them, 
but  ensure  him  success  in  whatever  The  main  body  under  Col.  Childs  came 
might  fall  to  his  lot  to  attempt.  down  in  solid  column,  and  we  were  the 
He  was  with  Gen.  Worth's  division,  victors.  It  was  a  stirring,  thrilling  scene, 
and  was  actively  and  prominently  en-  and  I  cannot  do  it  justice,  for  it  should  be 

Siged  in  the  operations  of  each  day.  seen  to  be  felt.  Capt.  Vinton  derived  all 
e  was  with  the  troops  as  they  passed  the  credit  which  his  position  enabled  him 
so  long  under  the  fire  from  the  two  heights  to  obtain,  and  I  shall  always  be  of  opin- 
in  the  storming  of  those  heights,  the  cap-  ion  that  his  plan  was  an  admirable  one. 
ture  of  the  palace,  and  the  penetrating  I  hope  he  will  be  promoted,  not  only  for 
into  the  town,  the  digging  through  walls,  his  skillful  and  gallant  conduct  on  that 
and  firing  from  house-tops.  He  was  in  day,  but  for  his  general  meritorious  con- 
five  several  engagements,  in  each  of  duct  as  an  ofiicer." 
which  he  was  exp<^ed  to  severe  fire  from  This  manoeuvre,  so  well  planned,  and 
the  enemy.  In  the  storming  of  the  sec-  soconsummately  executed,  was  distinctly 
ond  hill,  he  led  a  battalion  on  one  side  seen  by  the  officers  of  the  brigade  on  the 
of  the  hill,  while  Col.  Childs  commanded  opposite  side,  who  spoke  of  it  as  brilliant 
on  the  other,  and  after  forcing  their  way  in  the  extreme,  and  the  first  reports  that 
up,  over  rocks  and  brambles,  amid  a  reached  us,  brought  his  name  as  conspi- 
shower  of  musket  baUs,  they  drove  the  cuous  among  the  heroes  of  the  day. 
enemy  from  the  top,  at  the  point  of  the  After  some  time  spent  at  Monterey 
bayonet,  and  forced  them  to  retreat  to  and  Saltillo,  he  was  ordered  with  the 
the  stronghold  of  the  bishop's  palace.  greater  part  of  the  regulars  to  join  Gen- 
The  part  performed  by  him  in  the  cap-  eral  Scott  in  the  attack  on  Vera  Cruz. 
ture  of  the  bishop's  palace  was  of  so  dis-  Here  it  was  that  he  wrote  his  last  letter 
tinguished  a  character,  and  attracted  such  which  has  already  been  given  to  the  pub- 
admiration  at  the  time,  that  it  deserves  a  lie.  Those  who  knew  him  know  how 
full  recital  here.  We  cannot  present  a  truly  he  speaks  of  his  post  life.  His 
juster  description  of  it  than  is  contained  country  will  not  forget  in  what  spirit  he 
in  a  letter  from  Capt.  Blanchard,  who  gave  his  life  to  her  "  in  her  time  of  ap- 
served  under  him  at  the  time.  "  I  found  peal."  "  I  have  hitherto  lived  mostly  for 
Capt.  J.  R.  Vinton  in  command  of  the  ad-  others — but  my  children  will  reap  some 
vance,  and  he  then  told  me  that  his  plan  of  the  fruits  of  my  self-denial,  by  the 
was  to  try  to  draw  the  enemy  from  their  means  I  shall  leave  them  of  living  inde- 
position,  in  and  near  the  palace,  and  when  pendently,  and  securing  a  good  education, 
they  were  fairly  out,  to  rise  and  charge  I  commit  them,  in  full  reliance,  to  the 
them  vigorously,  and,  if  possible,  to  get  care  of  their  Heavenly  Father,  and  I  hope 
possession  of  the  palace.  The  advance  their  trust  in  him  will  ever  be  at  least  as 
was  covered  as  much  as  possible  behind  firm  as  my  own.  My  confidence  in  the 
the  rocks,  to  protect  them  from  the  dread-  overruling  providence  of  Grod  is  unquali* 
ful  shower  of  grape  and  musketry  which  fied,  so  that  I  go  to  the  field  of  action  as- 
the  enemy  kept  up  from  their  defences,  sured  that  whatever  may  befall  me  will  be 
I  asked  him  if  we  should  advance  or  fire,  for  the  best.  I  feel  proud  to  serve  my 
He  told  me  that  I  might  advance  if  I  did  country  in  her  time  of  appeal ;  and  should 
not  expose  my  men  too  much,  and  that  he  even  the  worst,  death  itself,  be  my  lot,  I 
wished  me  to  fall  back  whenever  I  saw  shall  meet  it  cheerfully." 
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^  In  the  opening  of  this  memoir,  I  no-  ed  post,  proud  of  being  thought  worthy  of 

ticed  the  manner  of  his  death,  and  the  a  trust  so  conspicuous  and  so  c'ritical. 

high  mnion  entertained  of  him  by  the  *^  I  observed,"  says  a  writer,  ^'  the  look  of 

generai-in-chief.      It   is    gratifjring    to  gratified  pride  that  lighted  up  his  thoughts 

Enow  that  this  regard  was  not  owing  to  ful  countenance,  when  the  general  an- 

accidental  intimacy,  still  less  to  anything  swered  to  him  that  he  was  appointed  to 

in  the  nature  of  favoritism.     On  the  con-  that  command." 

trary,  without  intruding  into  private  His  habits  of  order  were  singularly 
relations,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  preserved  to  the  last.  On  the  leaves  of 
Oiptain  Vint(ni  earned,  by  proofs  of  a  a  pocket-book  he  made  daily  and  almost 
hi^  tone  of  character  and  uncommon  hourly  memoranda  in  pencil,  which  he 
abilities,  addressed  to  the  mind  of  an  afterwards  transferred,  at  leisure,  to  his 
honorable  and  discriminating  commander,  journal.  These  notes  are  carried  down, 
the  favor  and  confidence  he  received.  in  a  clear  hand,  to  within  less  than  an 
It  is  jMiinful  to  reflect  that  Captain  hour  of  his  fall,  and  being  found  on  his 
Vinton  died  without  knowing  that  his  person  are  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
services  at  Monterey  had  been  appro-  friends.  The  last  entry  is  as  follows : 
elated  and  rewarded  by  the  government.  "  March  22d. — Ordered  to  the  trenches 
It  was  six  months  since  the  capture  of  to  command  th6  batteries,  early.  General 
Monterey ;  Congress  had  been  in  ses-  Scott  sent  in  a  flag  for  the  city  to  sur- 
sion  nearly  four  months,  and  the  session  render,  at  2  p.  m.  ;  refused.  Seven  mor- 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  Ten  regiments  tars  opened  at  4  p.  m.  Heavy  cannon- 
had  been  added  to  the  army.    Men  of    ading" 

every  sort  and  kind,  taken  from  all  ima-  These  were  his  last  words.    In  a  few 

ginable  situations  in  life,  favored  by  some  minutes  he  fell. 

political  or  personal  influence,  bad  ob-  I  almost  regret  having  attempted  a 
tained  high  titles  and  commands,  over-  sketch  of  a  man  to  whom  so  little  justice 
topping  uie  educated  gentlemen  of  ten  can  be  done  in  so  short  a  space.  His 
anci  twenty  years  service ;  and  the  men  life  and  character  deserve  the  study  of 
who  had  rought  and  bled  in  the  field,  the  his  countrymen,  and,  it  is  hoped  the  op- 
heroes  of  Monterey,  remained  unnoticed,  portunity  to  profit  by  their  examination 
Men,  too,  who  had  never  set  a  squadron  will  be  given  us  in  due  time, 
in  the  field,  never  given  or  executed  an  To  those  who  have  questions  as  to  the 
order,  were  appointed  at  once  to  stations  military  calling,  it  may  be  said  that  Ma- 
which  the  regular  officers  could  hardly  jor  Vinton  folfowed  his  profession  with 
hope  to  reach  in  a  long  life  and  after  no  unsatisfied  or  uninquiring  conscience, 
many  campaigns.  An  officer  writes :  He  had  settled  it  in  his  own  mind  that 
"  The  army  feels  keenly  that  the  officers  the  office  of  an  armed  magistrate,  for 
who  have  so  nobly  distinguished  them-  such  only  is  the  soldier  of  a  Christian 
selves  in  the  field,  receive  neither  brevets  civilized  state,  is  an  honorable  and  neces- 
nor  promotions.  Why  should  not  such  sary  one  in  organized  society,  distinctly 
men  as  Childs,  John  R.  Vinton,  and  C.  recognized  in  "the  ways  of  God  to  men, ' 
F.  Smith,  and  others  of  that  class,  be  and  approved  by  the  best  and  wisest  of 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  regi-  all  ages  and  nations.  With  the  devout 
ments  ?"  Fuller  he  could  say,  "  A  soldier  is  one  of  a 
Towards  the  close,  if  not  on  the  very  lawful,  necessary,  commendable  and  hon- 
last  day  ofthe  session,  the  tardy  act  of  jus-  orable  profession,"  and  with  the  author 
tice  was  performed  but  too  late  to  gratify  of  the  "  Kingdom  of  Christ"  he  might  add, 
the  proper  pride  of  one  at  least  of  those  to  "  And  what  1  say  further  is,  that  if  we  at- 
whom  it  was  directed .  His  appointment  tach  any  sacredness  to  the  Jewish  history, 
as  Major,  confirmed  in  March,  and  dating  as  containing  the  divine  specimen  of  a 
back  to  battle  of  Monterey,  reached  the  national  life,  we  cannot  refuse  to  believe 
besieging  army  a  few  days  after  his  fall,  that  the  other  nations  of  antiquity  were 
He  died  in  the  belief  that  his  services  justified  in  their  deep  inward  conviction 
were  overlooked.  But  to  such  a  man,  with  that  God  has  not  given  swords  to  men  in 
whom  duty  and  not  opinion  had  been  the  vain,  but  that  there  are  occasions  on 
ruUng  principle,  this  little  honor  was  not  which  the  magistrate  is  bound,  by  his 
necessary.  He  made  no  complaint,  but  allegiance  to  God,  to  cut  off"  ofiTenders 
again  took  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  stood  against  the  majesty  of  law." 
among  the  murderous  shells  and  balls  It  is  not  alone  to  the  God-fearing  and 
that  ploughed^the  ground  about  the  devol-  accepted  warriors  of  the  Old  Testament, 
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whose  lives  are  written  for  our  example,  tribes  or  in  nations,  is  a  legitimate  and 
nor  to  those  whom  John  the  Baptist  recognized  portion  oif  the  divine  govem- 
taught  to  be  just  and  merciful  bearers  of  ment  upon  earth,  administered  by  hu- 
the  sword,  nor  to  the  devout  centurion,  man  responsible  agents.  Until  the  king- 
to  whom,  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  dom  of  peace  shall  be  fully  establish^ 
camp,  the  angel  could  say,  "  Thy  prayers  on  earth,  every  age  will  present  for  our 
and  thine  alms  have  come  up  as  a  me-  regard  its  Christian  warriors,  as  well 
inorial  before  Grod,"  nor  to  St.  Louis  and  as  its  jurists,  scholars  and  statesmen, 
other  hero  saints  of  later  ages,  that  we  For  the  coming  of  that  kingdom,  no  one 
are  to  look  for  illustrations  of  the  great  prayed  more  sincerely  than  he  whose 
truth,  that  the  application  of  force,  under  beautiful,  refined  and  chastened  life  tenni- 
the  solemn  sanctions  of  the  highest  earth-  nated,  by  what  we  might  almost  call  an 
ly  tribunals,  to  protect  from  wrong  and  incongruity,  amidst  the  uproar  of  a  field 
enforce  right,  whether  against  our  own  of  battle, 
citizens,  or  against  our   neighbors,  in 

Who  is  the  happy  warrior  ?    Who  is  he 

That  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be  ? 

Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 

And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train  ! 

Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain ; 

In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 

Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower ; 

Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common  strife, 

Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 

A  constant  influence;  a  pecuhar  grace ; 

But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 

Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has  joined 

Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind, 

Is  happy  as  a  lover  ;  and  attired 

With  sudden  brightness,  as  a  man  inspired ; 

And,  through  the  heat  of  conflict,  keeps  the  law 

In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw ; 

Or,  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed, 

Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need ; 

He  who,  though  thus  endued  as  with  a  sense 

And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence, 

Is  yet  a  soul  whose  master-bias  leans 

To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes  ; 

Sweet  images !  which,  where'er  he  be, 

Are  at  his  heart ;  and  such  fidelity 

It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve  ; 

More  brave  for  this,  that  he  hath  much  to  love ; 

This  is  the  happy  warrior ;  this  is  he 
Whom  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be. 
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CHAPTER    XXII* 

8T0RT  or  £G£RU.  (^Continwd.) 

'*  We  raised  him  in  our  arms/*  contin-  fectly  recovered  her  senses,  and  desired 

ued  my  narrator,  **  and  bore  him  into  a pri-  to  see  some  person,  whose  name  the 

Tate  apartment  in  the  house.  After  a  little  messenger  had  forgot.     Without  waiting 

time,with  proper  attentions,  he  recovered  to  hear  out  the  message,  the  stranger 

80  far  as  to  change  his  dress,  which  was  rose  quickly,  and  leaving  the  door  ajar 

thoroughly  wetted  by  the  absurd  assi-  behind  him,  hastened  to  obey  the  sum- 

daity  of  those  who  endeavored  to  revive  mons.    In  an  instant  we  heard  a  very 

him.     When  his  senses  were  perfectly  sweet  but  faint  voice  exclaiming  as  if 

restored,  he  began  to  recollect  the  reason  with  the  greatest   joy  ;    but   the  door 

of  the  sudden  oblivion  of  his  faculties,  closing  at  the  instant,  we  could  make  out 

caused  by  the  too  violent  operation  of  nothing  of  what  followed.     Though  the 

hope,  rushing  over  the  nakedness  of  his  evening  was  far  advanced  and  darkness 

despair;  nor  was  it  the  only  instance  began  already  to  occupy  the  vales,  my 

I  have  known  of  such  effects  from  that  companion  proposed  that  we  should  walk 

delicious  and  powerful  passion.  together  in  the  coolness,  to  recover  our- 

My  companion    informed  the  young  selves  from  the  impreision  of  the  events 

man  in  the  gentlest  manner,  and  by  de-  which   we  had  so    unexpectedly    wit- 

grees,  of  what  had  happened,  re-assuring  nessed.    Just  as  we  were  about  to  leave 

him  of  his  hopes,  and  insisting  on  the  the  house,  the  stranger  joined  us. 

necessity  of  self-command.    Meanwhile,  <*  As  I  am  forbidden  the  company  of 

the  nurse  and  physician  were  busy  above,  my  bestj  friend,"  said  he,  with  a  smile, 

successfully  cherishing  the  life  of  the  "  lor  they  put  me  out  of  the  room,  allow 

apparently  deceased,  until  signs  of  ani-  me  that  of  her  deliverer,  who  cave  her 

mation  began  to  appear.  back  to  me  when,  as  I  thought,  death  had 

When  the   young  man  was  assured  snatched  her  away.     It  were  vain  to  at- 

of  their  success,  his  countenance  dis-  tempt  to  thank  you,"  he  continued,  as  we 

covered  a  passionate  joy,  and  he  would  walked  together  along  the  green  road  ; 

have  instantly  gone  up  to  his  mistress,  <<  the  darkness  might  more  easily  describe 

that  he  might  be  the  first  to  meet  her  the  light,  than  my  words  the  gratitude  I 

eyes,  when  they  should  be  opened  again  feel.     Let  my  life  answer  if." 

upon  the  world ;  but  on  our  representing  **  All  that  is  very  well,"  replied  the 

to  him  the  possible  injury  of  such  a  other,  laughing  quietly,  "  but  you  will 

course,  he  retrained,  and  silting  down,  allow,  had  I  done  less,  I  should  not  have 

began  to  converse  in  an  undei-tone  with  done  what  mere  nature  and  duty  required, 

my  companion,  relating,  as  I  suppose,  by  But  my  joy  is  for  the  good  fortune  which 

what  coincidences  they  had  met  together  threw  the  chance  upon  me  of  doing  you 

in  so  remote  a  place;  with  other  parti-  so  great  a  service  without  deserving  any 

culars  in  regard  to  the  lady.    But  as  it  particular  thanks  for  it.     For  that,  you 

was  not  my  part  to  listen,  1  could  gather  know,  affords  you   an   opportunity   of 

nothingconnectedly  from  their  discourse,  giving  me  more  than  my  due;  which  is 

This  conversation  had  not  continued  a  kind  of  giving  to  which  you  have 

long,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  the  always  been  addicted."    So  saying,  he 

entranceof  a  little  black-haired  girl,  who  put  one  arm  in  niine,  and  the  other  in 

burst  into  the  room,  and  delivered  a  half-  the  stranger's,  being  a  little  less  in  sta- 

breathless  message  from  the  physician,  tare  than  either;  and  then,  to  give  ease 

importing  that  the  young  lady  had  per-  to  his  feelings,  «*  Come,"  said  he,  "  if  I 
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have  done  you  any  service,  yon  shall  rable  a  manner  as  I  could  wish,  I  have 
be  out  of  my  debt  from  this  hour,  by  never  repented  of  entertaining  or  attempt- 
doing  a  service  in  turn,  which  'will  be  ing  to  pursue  it." 
as  much  greater  in  merit,  as  it  involves  ««  Pray,  sir,"  said  1,  •*  inform  me  •, — ^To 
you  in  more  trouble."  what  branch  of  science  did  you  devote 

The    stranger    inquired    eagerly    in  yourself?" 

what  particular    he  could   serve  him ;  «« To  no  one  part,"  replied  he,  «*  more 

pledging  his  honor  to  comply  with  any-  than  to  another.    My  design  was  to  run 

thing  within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  the  circle  of  human  knowledge." 

«« I  desire  only,"  said  my  friend,  "  that  "  Is  it  possible,"  I  answereu,  «•  for  any 

you  will  relate  to  me  and  to  this  gentle-  man  to  be  so  bold  as  to  attempt  that 

man,  who  is  apiece  of  myself,  all  the  labor.'" 

circumstances  ot  your  connection  with  "  I  should  have  informed  you,"  an- 

the  lady  whom  you  say  I  just  now  gave  swered  he,  "  that  I  divided  my  labors 

back  to  you,  having,  like  another  Her-  into  five  periods,  allowing  one  year  to 

cules,  rescued  her   from    the    monster  the  sciences,  one  to  philosophy,  one  to 

Death,  who  was  just  about  to  convey  classical  learning,  one  to  history  in  gene- 

her  to  the  Shades."  ral.    The  fifth  1  reserved  for  tfie  reading 

"  You  make  me  shudder,  dear  Clem,"  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  those  who  in- 
replied  the  stranger,  **  by  alluding  to  the  terpret  them.  Of  law  and  medicine  I  al- 
fate  1  have  escaped  ;  and,  indeed,  what  a  ready  had  a  smattering." 
miserable  fellow  I  should  have  been.  "  And  pray,"  said  I,  "  how  far  have 
But  see!  the  moon  is  i'ully  risen,  and  be-  you  advanced  in  the  execution  of  this 
gins  to  look  brightly  over  the  tree-tops ;  fortunate  scheme  ?" 
let  us  turn  aside  here,"  said  he,  inclining  The  stranger  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
to  the  right.  "  Walking  here,  years  ago,  ment,  and  then  answered :  "  To  confess 
I  remember  to  have  found  a  seat  under  a  the  fact,  I  did  not  find  as  much  pleasure 
hemlock  tree,  whence  you  may  look  out  in  the  sciences  as  I  had  anticipated.  So, 
over  the  valley."  throwing  them  aside,  I  was  soon  buried 

Going  a  few  paces  from  the  road,  in  history  and  morals,  and  there  I  am  at 
which  was  shut  in  by  low  hazels,  he  led  present.  My  term  is  up,  and  very  little 
lis  to  a  point  from  which,  under  the  of  the  work  accomplished." 
streaming  light  of  a  full  moon,  we  over-  I  did  not  know  which  to  admire  most, 
looked  a  glade  in  the  forest ;  and  when  the  confidence  of  the  stranger's  attempt, 
we  had  seated  ourselves  under  the  great  or  the  simplicity  with  which  he  con- 
hemlock,  reclining  against  its  vast  bole,  fessed  its  failure.  Presently  he  resumed, 
and  secretly  delighted  with  the  resinous  as  follows  : 
perfume  of  its  leaves,  he  be^an  his  story:  "In  pursuit  of  this  scheme,  I  pur- 

"  When  we  left  the  university  toge-  chased  a  cottage,  in  a  retired  nook,  not 
ther,"  began  the  stranger,  addressing  my  far  from  the  city,  intending  to  live  un- 
companion,  *•  I  told  you,  that  my  plan  of  known  and  forgotten,  until,  by  learning 
life  was  to  live  a  bachelor,  devoted  to  the  and  meditation,  I  should  have  raised 
elegantoccupationof  letters,  which  I  held  my  intellect  to  such  a  pitch  as  might 
then,  and  do  still  hold,  to  be  the  noblest,  enable  me  to  astonish  and  instruct  man- 
if  we  except  the  kingly  functions  of  a  kind.  To  this  retirement,  thought  I, 
statesman,  that  any  man  can  engage  in.  neither  care,  nor  vain  desire,  nor  any 
Not  that  I  might  acquire  the  readiness  of  human  passion,  shall  pursue  me.  By 
an  impertinent  critic,  such  as  abound  in  simplicity  of  diet,  I  will  subdue  the  de- 
words,  and  are  forward  with  a  sentence  sires  of  my  body,  and  by  books  and  me- 
on  every  subject,  whether  they  under-  dilation,  exalt  the  powers  of  my  mind.  I 
stand  the  matter  or  not ;  I  meant  rather  will  combine  the  seclusion  of  the  hermit, 
by  a  long-continued  application  to  the  the  occupations  of  the  scholar,  and  the 
works  of  the  greatest  writers  of  all  ages,  meditations  of  the  sage.  The  world  shall 
to  become  familiar  with  wisdom  before-  see  in  me  an  example  of  a  young  man 
hand  ;  that,  by  their  description,  I  might  superior  alike  to  the  allurements  of  so- 
know  her  features  when  I  should  meet  ciety  and  the  temptations  of  solitude, 
them  in  real  life.  It  is  now  five  years  "  Bidding  adieu  to  my  friends,  under 
since  I  formed  this  design,  and  although  pretext  of  a  journey  to  the  South,  I  re- 
accident,  and  the  intervention  of  other  tired  unperceived,  and  burning  with  plea- 
motives  have  prevented  its  accomplish-  surable  impatience,  to  my  philosophical 
ment,  at  least  in  as  complete  and  admi-  abode;  thinking  no  lees  than,  on  a  sudden, 
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and  by  the  easiest  of  all  sacrifices,  to  have  ward  toward  the  mountain,  on  the  right, 

attained  the  felicity  I  sought.  and,  accompanied  by  a  vehement  wind, 

*'  An  old  woman  who  had  formerly  dragged  its  narrow  skirt  over  the  surface 

been  the  servant  of  my  mother,  and  had  of  the  lake,  not  far  from  the  boat.     The 

nursed  me  in  infancy,  consented  to  act  waters  rose  in  a  confused  and  tumultuous 

the  part  of  housekeeper  in  the  cottage,  so  surge,  which  dashed  over  the  shallop,  and 

that  nothing  should  hinder  the  prosecu-  filled  it  nearly  to  the  brim.   Leaving  it  to 

tion  of  my  grand  design.     This  was  no-  its  fate,  I  tlirew  off  my  coat,  and  with 

thing  less  than  to  attam  wisdom,  the  al-  difficulty  gained  the  shore ;  for,  though 

chemy  of  the  soul.  the  distance  did  not  exceed  three  hundred 

•«  To  apply  instantly  to  study,  after  a  yards,  it  was  increased  in  effect  by  the  ir- 
winter's  dissipation  in  the  city,  was  not  regular  motion  of  the  waves.  Landing 
easy ;  and  resolving  to  inure  myself  by  in  the  edge  of  a  glade,  on  the  east  side  of 
degrees,  I  began  by  reading  a  few  pages  the  lake,  I  found  the  termination  of  a 
of  Plato  every  morning,  and  spent  the  footpath  which  led  up  from  the  shore, 
remainder  of  the  day  in  hunting  or  fish-  Following  this  path,  in  a  wet  and  some- 
ing.  The  cottage  was  situated  in  a  what  disconsolate  condition,  I  came  at  last 
glade,  or  opening  among  forest  trees,  on  into  an  open  field,  beyond  which  was 
the  slope  of  a  kind  of  natural  park,  a  country  road, and  a  rude  hut  or  cottage, 
which  inclined  with  a  gradual  fall  to  the  on  the  hither  side,  built  against  the  de- 
borders  of  a  deep  and  narrow  lake.  If  clivity  of  a  low  swell.  The  view  opened 
you  have  ever  seen  Salimon  lake  at  this  beautifully  toward  the  west,  over  a  line 
season,  I  need  not  describe  its  beauties  to  of  moi^  meadows,  bounded  northward 
you.    Nay,  to  describe  them  in  any  Ian-  by  a  series  of  rocky  headlands,  that  shot 

Suage  save  that  of  painting,  would  be  to  out  at  intervals  from  a  mountainous  re- 

o  them  wrong.     The  depth  and  crystal  gion.     These  headlands  were  of  basalt, 

clearness  of  the  crooked  lake  tempted  me  and  showed  broken  precipices  crowned 

often  upon  its  surface.     Winding  from  with  cedars." 

headland  to  bay,   along   the    dripping  **  Sir,"  said  I,  interrupting  the  stranger 

shores,  with  the  forest  on  one  hand  and  in  his  story,  **  while  we  are  eating  mel- 

the  mountain  on  the  other,  I  floated  hour  ons,  you  talk  of  figs." 

after  hour,  sometimes  reading,  sometimes  '*  You  mean  to  say,"  replied  he,  "  that 

musing,  but  always    happy   with    the  one  kind  of  scene  is  described,  while  we 

contemplation  of  the  glorious  future,  of  are  enjoying  another  kind  ;  which  is  in 

which  I  seemed  to  be  the  heir.     Mean-  very  bad  taste,  I  admit,  but  it  seemed 

while,  the  habit  of  study  did  not  return  quite  necessary  to  the  story ;  and  to  con- 

with  all  the  vivacity  and  force  I  had  ex-  fess  the  truth,  I  saw  nothing  but  what  I 

pected.    On  the  contrary,  musing,  and  a  was  describing." 

kind  of  warm  anticipation,  devoured  the  "  Very  well,"  says  my  friend,  «*  that 

nervous  energy  of  my  spirit.     1  became  is  the  way  of  your  scholars ;  they  spoil 

sad  and  visionary,  indulging  recollections  the  pleasures  of  the  sense  with  the  plea- 

of  the  past.  sures  of  the  imagination." 

••One  sultry  afternoon,  being  in  this  "  While  I  stood  enjoying  the  view," 
mood  of  despondency,  I  had  sailed  and  continued  the  stranger,  ^*  a  rustic  wench, 
drifted  in  the  shallop  nearly  to  the  ex-  in  a  very  slovenly  costume,  came  out 
treme  end,  or  head,  of  the  lake,  which  from  the  cottage,  with  a  bucket  on  her 
was  at  least  four  miles  from  the  cottage,  head,  and  would  have  taken  the  way 
Here  the  channels  of  a  tumbling  brook  across  the  field  ;  but  seeing  some  one  in 
bring  down  the  waters  of  the  springs  of  the  path,  she  retreated.  It  was  now 
the  mountains.  Leaving  the  shallop  to  about  an  hour  before  sunset  in  the  after- 
its  own  direction,  I  lay  looking  upward    noon" 

at  the  skirt  of  a  dusky  cloud  that  led  the  **  I  thought  you  said  it  was  evening," 

van  of  the  evening- summer's  storm.  The  said  my  friend,  interrupting  him  again, 

edges  of  the  cloud  folded  and  writhed  "1  said,"  replied  he,  "that  an  evening 

themselves,  moving    rapidly   from   the  storm  came  over  the  lake ;  but  these, 

west,  and  half  the  sky  was  already  over-  storms  begin,  in  our  district,  at  four  or 

cast.     The  hills  grew  dark,  the  wind  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  last  till  sunset, 

sounded,  the  waters  swelled ;  yet,  ab-  We  have  a  great  number  of  them  in  the 

sorbed  in  dull  wonder,  I  made  no  move-  hot  days  of  summer  and  in  autumn." 

ment  to  come  nearer  the  shore.    On  a  *•  Pray,  sir,"  said  my  friend,  somewhat 

sadden»  the  cloud  lengthened  itself  down-  impatiently,  *<  could  you  not  omit  some 
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of  these  circumstances,  and  come  sooner  the  shortest  way  to  the  high-road:  where- 
to the  personal  adventures.  I  am  really  upon  the  sibyl  called  the  girl,  who  at  that 
eager  to  hear  them.  And  now  I  think  of  moment  appeared  with  the  bucket  on  her 
it,  now  could  you  pretend  to  be  enjoying  bead,  and  bid  her  go  before,  as  the  path 
a  prospect,  when  you  were  soaked  to  she  said  was  bard  to  find,  but  Cherry 
the  skin  ?**  knew  it  well  enough.  In  a  word.  Cherry 

"  For  that  matter,**  continued  our  nar-  set  down  her  bucket  and  led  the  way." 

rator,  **  I  forgot  the  circumstance.    You  "  How  long, "  said  my  friend,  with  a 

must  know,  I  am  particularly  insensible  start  of  impatience,  **  do  you  think  it 

to  such  accidents.    I  verily  believe,  if  1  would  take  you,  Mr.  Clementine,  to  relate 

were  to  fail  into  a  lake  in  winter,  it  the  incidents  of  your  life,  by  the  rate  at 

would  not  affect  me  disagreeably.*'  which  we  are  now  moving  .^* 

«  That/'  said  I,  **  is  truly  surprising.  The  stranger  paid  no  heed  to  this  re- 

But  pray,  proceed."  mark,  but  continued   his  narrative  aa 

"The  girl  with  the  bucket  had  no  follows: 
sooner  entered  the  hut,  when  a  meagre  "  Cherry  walked  very  modestly  be- 
kind  of  hag  came  out  of  it,  in  the  most  fore  me^  keeping  well  in  advance  and 
miserable  country  costume  1  had  ever  be-  quickening  her  pace  as  I  did  mine.  Her 
held.  Nor  was  her  person  less  miserable  step  was  light  and  her  movements  had 
than  her  dress.  Her  eyes  were  bleared,  an  air  of  grace  which  struck  me  with 
and  the  lid  of  one  permanently  everted ;  surprise.  8he  seemed  to  be  about  sev- 
her  toothless  jaw  almost  touched  her  enteen,  was  of  medium  stature,  slender 
nose,  which  also  went  farther  than  it  figure,  and  delicate  proportions.  Her 
ought  toward  the  jaw;  she  could  not  feet  and  naked  ankles,  though  brown 
have  thrust  a  spoon  between  them,  with  exposure,  were  small  and  of  an  el- 
If  anything  more  extraordinary  was  to  egant  shape.  Her  hair,  of  a  rich  chest- 
be  noticed  about  her  person,  it  was  her  nut  color,  fell  in  natural  ringlets  below 
hands  and  arms,  which  resembled  the  the  shoulders.  A  rent  in  the  sleeve  of 
shanks  of  a  long-legged  water-fowl,  so  her  miserable  dress,  discovered  an  arm  of 
black  and  bony  were  they.  This  sibyl  incomparable  whiteness, 
issued  from  her  den  with  the  same  buck-  '*  These  particulars  struck  me  as  I  fol- 
et,  as  I  thought,  which  had  been  carried  lowed  her,  with  su.ch  force,  I  must  needs, 
by  the  ragged  girl ;  and  coming  toward  thought  I,  come  near  enough  to  see  her 
me,  she  would  have  gone  by  in  the  path,  face,  and  quickened  my  pace  nearly  to  a 
but  seeing  my  wet  condition,  she  uttered  run ;  but  to  no  purpose ;  for,  without  dis- 
an  exclamation  of  surprise.  I  very  civilly  turbing  the  natural  elegance  of  her  mo- 
requested  her  permission  to  dry  my  wet  tion,  shetrippedligbtlym'advance,  never 
clothes  by  her  hearth.  She  replied  in  once  looking  back,  and  would  by  no 
the  shrillest  voice  imaginable,  with  a  means  suffer  me  to  come  near.  When 
volley  of  questions  and  exclamations;  we  had  gone  on  in  this  manner, by  the 
but  presently  led  the  way  to  the  hut,  and  winding  path  of  the  wood,  for  a  distance 
set  a  chair  for  me  by  the  fire.  I  will  not  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  more,  my  cu- 
weary  your  ears  with  a  description  of  riosity  grew  to  an  irresistible  pitch,  and 
her  wretched  tenement :  poverty  in  all  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  possibility  of 
countries  is  the  same ;  but  rural  poverty  coming  up  with  the  tormentor,  I  called 
seems  to  be  less  miserable  than  that  of  out  to  her  to  stay,  stopping  at  the  same 
cities,  because  we  associate  it  with  the  instant  myself.  It  was  after  sunset,  but 
romance  of  the  country,  and  the  plea-  the  shadows  of  the  wood  did  not  wholly 
siires  of  solitude  and  summer's  idleness,  obscure  her  features  as  she  looked  be- 
To  the  rustic  poor  themselves,  there  are  hind  her,  nor  were  they  less  agreeable 
no  such  associations,  but  only  those  of  than  my  fancy  had  anticipated.  On  the 
long  years  of  solitary  wretchedness."  contrary  their  expression  of  united  sweet- 

**  I  beseech  you,"  cried  my  companion,  ness   and  melancholy,  veiled  with  an 

*'  do  not  mix  all  this  matter  with  your  agreeable  reserve,  more  than  compensa- 

narrative.    You  ruin  the  interest  of  the  ted  for  a  sunburnt  hue,  and  a  certain  rus- 

story  by  these  melancholy  additions  I"  ticity,  the  effect  of  ignorance  and  fear. 

«•  I  sat,"  continued  the  other,  "  by  the  •*  •  Pray,  my  girl,'  said  I,  sitting  down 

sibyl's  hearth  it  may  be  a  half  hour ;  du-  by  the  path,  as  if  out  of  breath,  '  is  not 

ring  which  lime,  she  appeared  occasion-  your  name  Cherry  ?' 

ally  at  the  door,  but  the  girl  kept  herself  "  •  Yes,  sir.' 

oat  of  sight.   Rising  to  depart,  I  inquired  **  <  And  what  ia  year  mothefa  name .'' 
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"  *  I  have  no  mother  ?*  woman  had  consented  to  keep  the  stran- 

<**The  old  woman  is  not  then  your  ger  concealed  in  a  loft.ainder  the  roof 

mother  r  of  her  hut,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take 

*'*No,  sir,  she  says  I  have  neither  charge  of  the  child — that  he  remained  all 

mother  nor  father,  and  that  she  is  no  re-  the  day  hidden,  and  came  out  only  at 

lation  of  mine.*  night,  when  he  would  wander  through 

«< «  Pray,  how  does  it  happen  that  you  the  woods  or  endeavor  to  amuse  himself 

live  with  her  r  with  working  in  the  garden.    He  lived 

*'  *  I  have  no  parents  nor  friends.'  in  this  manner  concealed  for  a  month  or 

*'  <  And  how  long  have  you  lived  with  more,  when  one  morning  she  found  him 

this  old  woman.'  lying  quite  dead,  with  the  child,  whom  he 

'*  *  Ten  years.    My  father  brought  me  called  his  daughter,  fast  asleep  in  his 

to  her  when  I  was  a  little  girl.     She  says  arms.    As  the  girl,  she  said,  was  docile 

he  was  a  rich  man,  and  that  he  ran  away  and  active,  she  resolved  to  keep  her  as  a 

from  the  city  and  hid  himself  in  her  grandchild,  and  had  passed  her  ofif  as 

house  and  died  there.    His  grave  is  near  such  to  the  neighbors.    That  now,  her 

by  in  the  wood.'  poverty  had  grown  upon  her,  and  she  did 

*'  *  And  that  was  ten  years  ago,  was  it  ?'  not  wish  any  longer  to  keep  the  secret ; 

*<  *  Yes,  sir.'  but,  if  young  master  wished  to  do  a 

''While  questioning  my  wood  nymph,!  kindness  to  a  poor  woman  he  would  find 

approached   her  as  if    unintentionally ;  the  girl  a  place  at  service,  or  get  her 

but,  I  assure  you,  it  required  all  the  reso-  work  in  the  new  factories  ! 

lution  1  possess  to  conceal  the  effect  of  ''  I  heard  the  old  woman  with  attention 

her  replies,  for  her  voice  had  a  particu-  and  endeavored  to  learn  from  her  all  that 

larly  sweet  tone.      I  had  by  this  time  she  remembered  of  the  conduct  and  ap- 

gathered  a  handful  of  the  pyrulas  which  pearance  of  the  father,  and  not  neglecting 

grew  thereabout,  making  the  air  rich  opportunities  of  inquiring  into  the  char- 

with  their  odors,  and  tying  them  in  a  acter  of    the   daughter    also,  gathered 

nosegay,  I  placed  them  in  her  hand.    She  many  particulars  which  it  gave  me  the 

thanked  me  with  a  courtesy,  and  after  greatest  pleasure  to  hear;  for  you  must 

showing  me  the  path  I  should  take  to  know  I  was  actuated  by  a  secret  resolu- 

gain  the  high-road,  (it  was  but  a  stone's  tion  to  remove  the  girl  out  of  her  pre- 

throw  further,)  she  turned  and  left  me.  sent  miserable  condition,and  after  giving 

^*  Hollowed  the  girl  with  my  eyes  as  her  the  advantages  of  an  elegant  ^uca- 

she  entered  the  wood,  and  when  her  form  tion,  to  conclude  by  makine  her  my  wife, 

was  no  longer  visible,  I  listened  to  her  "  The  representations  of  the  old  woman 

footsteps  and  the  rustling  of  the  branches  convinced  me  that  the  man  who  had 

as  she  turned  them  aside  in  the  path,  taken  refuge  in  her  hut  was  some  per- 

When  the  sounds  were  no  longer  audible  son  of  ability  and  consequence  in  the 

I  would  have  gone  after  her,  but  shame  city,  who  had  fled  into  concealment  from 

held  me  back.     With  a  heavy  step  I  re-  the  suspicion  of  some  terrible  reproach, 

gained  my  cottage.       Everything  here  of  the  nature  of  which  I  could  not  form 

seemed  to  have  changed  its  appearance,  the  least  conjecture.    So  much,  however. 

To  read,  or  even  to  open  a  book,  had  be-  was  certain,  that  his  manner  and  figure 

come  mysteriously  difficult.     Sleep  did  were  elegant,  his  conversation  courteous 

not  come  with  darkness,  and  the   first  and  affable,  and  his  bearing  that  of  one 

light  of  the  morning  found  me  again  in  the  who  knew  the  world.    His  affection  for 

path  that  led  to  the  hut     The  old  wo-  his  daughter  was^so  intense,  he  would 

man  was  at  work  in  her  garden,  but  the  not  spare  her  a  moment  from  his  sight; 

girl  did  not  appear.    All  that  I  had  heard  — which  she  repaid  by  the  most  endear 

the  day  previous  was  confirmed,  with  ing  and  dutiful  behavior, 

additional  particulars,  which  the  old  wo-  *<  In  fine,  for  a  sum  of  money,  I  fairly 

man  was  easily  persuaded  to  communi-  bought  the  orphan  of  her  foster-mother, 

cate  by  a  small  present  of  money.     It  and  added  a  douceur  for  secrecy.     My 

seemed  that  about  ten  years  before  that  protigi  was  easily  persuaded  to  accept 

time,  a  man  in  very  coarse  attire,  but  my  offer  to   educate  her  in  the    city, 

with  a  polished  address,  had  taken  shel-  Having  procured  a  suitable  dress  for  my 

ter  in  the  hut  at  night.     He  had  with  /^ro/^g^,  and  a  disguise  for  myself,  we  hor- 

him  a  little  girl  of  great  beauty,  but  clad,  ried  to  the  city  at  night,and  took  private 

like  himself,  in  a  coarse  disguise.    For  lodgings  in  a  retired  quarter.    After  a 

a  certain  sum  which  he  paid  her,  the  old  sufficient  inquiry,  i  procured  a  respecta- 
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ble  governess,  and  passed  off  my  com-  and  a  true  sentiment  is  more  discovera- 
panion  upon  her  for  a  niece  of  my  own,  ble  in  the  musical,  than  in  any  other  ex- 
the  daughter  of  a  Western  planter,  who  pression.  If  people  have  neither  ear  nor 
had  committed  her  education  to  my  voice,  they  are  not  to  bbme ;  but  to  ex- 
charge.  A  story  not  ill  supported  by  the  hi  bit  one's  defects  before  persons  of  dis- 
singular  mixture  of  rusticity  and  elegance  cernment,  out  of  vanity  or  hope  of  pleas- 
in  her  manners.  At  this  time,  my  Cherry  ing,  is  an  unpardonable  folly, 
could  not  read  with  ease,  and  barely  "  In  other  parts  of  education,  she  dis- 
wrote  her  name  in  a  cramped  fashion,  covered  equal  diligence  and  ability.  She 
though  the  old  woman  assured  me  of  her  acquired  a  perfect  taste  in  dress — or  rather 
capacity,  and  of  the  pains  which  her  she  possessed  it  by  nature — and  showed 
fauer  used  to  take  in  her  education,  the  happy  talent  of  uniting  simplicity 
when  her  childish  conversation  was  bis  with  elegance.  Having  a  fine  figure,  full 
only  solace.  of  natural  grace,  she  knew  how  to  set 

«*  For  the  first  year,  I  took  care  to  visit  it  off  to  advantage,  by  a  proper  choice  of 

my  pretended  niece  but  seldom,  maintain-  forms  and  colors;  a  talent  which  her 

ing  instead  a  very  regular  and  judicious  governess  immediately  discovered,  and 

correspondence,  under  the  eye  of  the  used  to  her  own  advantage,  while  she 

governess.    This  continued  for  a  year,  did  not  fail  to  caution  me  against  it  in 

until  by  my  own  inadvertency  the  lady  my  protigi,   as  a  vicious  peculiarity, 

discovered  that  her  pupil  was  not  my  Indeed,  in  every  particular,  this  very 

niece — a  fact  which  she  had  suspected  worthy  lady  used  her  best  endeavor  to 

from  the  first ;  and  having  not  the  best  prejudice  me  against  my  Cherry,  repre- 

opinion  of  me  or  my  intentions,  threaten-  senting  her   rusticity  as  an    incurable 

ed,  on  a  sudden,  to  betray  me,  as  you  awkwardness,  her  simplicity  as  silliness, 

shall  hear."  her  curiosity  as  vulgar,  her  taste  as  vani- 

Then,  taking  out  a  letter,  the  stranger  ty,  her  arch  humor  and  attractive  con- 
read  from  it  the  following :  versation  as  the  signs  of  a  naughty  and 
*'  Mr.  Clementine  :  meretricious  temper.     Indeed,   through 

**  Sir, — I  have  to  inform  you  that  it  her  repeated  misrepresentations,  my  first 
has  become  necessary  for  me  to  resign  passion  had  very  much  cooled,  and  would 
the  charge  of  the  young  lady,  whose  in-  have  been  quite  extinguished,  but  for  a 
nocence«6od  protect.  I  have  reason  to  visit  at  long  intervals;  when  the  grow- 
think  she  is  no  niece  of  yours,  but  that  ing  beauty  of  the  girl — her  modest  confi- 
you  are  educating  her  with  dishonorable  dence  in  myself— her  gratitude,  express- 
intentions,  ed  in  a  manner  irresistibly  moving — ^her 
••  I  am,  sir,  respectfully  yours,  joy  at  my  coming,  and  her  ill-concealed 
**  Virginia ."  grief   at  my  departure,  together  swept 

<*  This  letter  gave  me  very  little  uneasi-  aside  suspicion,  and  confirmed  me  in  my 

ness.    I  received  Miss  Virginia's  resigna-  first  resolutions  anew." 

tion  without    regret,   and  made  her  a  **Pray,tellme,"8aid  I,  "if  the  question 

handsome  present  for  secrecy.    Mean-  be  not  impertinent,  by  what  name  you 

while  my  proUgi  had  made  wonderful  passed  off  your  jTrof^g^  upon  her  govern- 

advances  in  her  studies,  so  that  in  less  ess  ?" 

than  two  years' time,  with  the  help  of  ex-  "By  my  own,"  replied  the  stranger, 

cellent  tutors,  I  beheld  her  transmuted  "  Of  her  real  name,  and  by  what  fortune  I 

from  a  rustic*  wench  into  a  beautiful  discovered  it,  you  shall  hear  anon." 

young  lady.     Dancing    and  music  she  Onr  narrator  would  have  continued  his 

acquired  with  perfect  facility.  I  provided  story,  but  stopped,  on  observing  that  my 

for  her  instruction  a  German  teacher,  who  companion  appeared  very  much  agitated, 

led  her  quickly,  with  the  aid  of  her  natu-  He  sat  with  his  face  buried  in  his  bands, 

ral  genius,  into  the  right  taste  of  music,  and  at  intervals  heaved  a  sigh  so  pro- 

and  gave  her  such  hints  as  might  enable  found  it  seemed  to  come  from  the  bottom 

her  to  become  a  perfect  musician — a  par-  of  his  heart. 

ticular  which  it  gave  me  exquisite  satis-  "  VVhy,  Frank,"  said  I,  **what  is  the 

faction  to  think  upon;    for  you   must  meaning  of  this? — when  were  you  wont 

know,  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  like  to  be  so  very  sympathetic  ?" 

a  woman  whose  taste  in  melody  is  vul-  ♦*  I  was  thinking,"  replied  he,  making 

gar,  or  who  uses  a  shallow  and  affected,  an  effort  to  repress  his  emotion,  '*  of  the 

or  a  coarse  and  nasal  style  of  singing,  loneliness  and  misery  of  the  poor  child  ; 

It  seemed  to  me,  that  a  cultivated  mind  for  indeed,  the  particulars  of  her  history 
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are  as  new  to  me  as  to  yourself.     But  *  Now  cracks  a  nobl«  heart.— <Jood  night, 
proceed ;  let  us  hear  the  rest,  and  do  not  sweet  prince ;  i 
observe  my  humors.    I  was  merely  in-  And  flights  of  angels  ring  thee  to  thy 
dulging  in  a  little  sentiment ; — the  place  rest*— 
and  time  moves  one.   Besides,  your  man- 
ner   is    infectious,"  said    he,   laughing  she  burst  into  an  agony  of  grief,  an* 
hysterically,  and  wiping  his  eyes.  could  never  be  persuaded  either  to  hea^ 

As  we  knew  our  friend  for  an  oddity,  or  read  the  play  again." 
and  full  of  singular  conceits,  we  made  "Charmeid  with  these  evidences  of  sen- 
no  farther  inquiries,  and  the  stranger  re-  sibility  in  my  proiigSy  I  was  not  the  less 
snmed  :  cautious  to  avoid  betraying  my  pleasure. 

<*  Being  now  actuated  by  an  intense  I  listened  with  an  air  of  doubt,  and  never 

desire  to  make  a  perfect  woman  of  my  addressed  myself  to  her  in  terms  of  flat- 

proUgS,  I  cast  about  for  information  on  tery  or  acquiescence  ;    but  endeavored — 

all  subjects  connected  with  education,  though  you  may  laugh  at  the  thought  of 

During    the    first  year,  I   was  chiefly  i* — to  assume  the  tone  of  a  grave  mend, 

occupied  with  letters,  which  I  wrote  with  or  an  elder  brother.  Nevertheless,  it  was 

the  utmost  care,  weighing  every  word,  not  possible  for  me  wholly  to  conceal  my 

that  it  might  produce  the  best  impression  passion ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see, 

on  her  mind.     I  endeavored  to  fill  her  or  fancy  that  1  saw  it  returned, 

imagination,  and  if  possible  impress  her  "Itwas,  then,  a  trust  of  extreme  delica* 

heart,  with  sentiments  of  religion,  though  cy  to  receive  this  orphan  from  the  hands  of 

I  confess  to  you  my  own  notions  were  her  suspicious  governess.    To  avoid  the 

not  in  the  most  settled  condition  :  but  as  least  appearance  of  evil,  I  endeavored  to 

the  idea  of  an  irreligious  woman  was  in-  persuade  her,  before  resigning  her  charge, 

tolerable  to  my  soul,  and  the  age  is  now  to  find  some  other  fit  person  who  would 

replete  with  every  species  of  detestable  undertake  it.  She  professed  to  have  done 

heathenism,  appropriating  to  itself  the  so ;  and  gave  me  a  direction  to  a  very 

language  and  notions,  without  the  spirit  reputable-looking  house  in  a  retired  quar- 

of  the  Holy  Faith,  I  wished  early  to  de-  ter,  where  she  said  my  young  lady  mi^ht 

fend  her  ae;ainst  it,  by  wakening  a  deep  be  placed  under  the  best  imaginable  in- 

reverence  3for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  fluences ;  for  that  the  family  were  very 

fountain  of  the  most  ancient  truth.    To  religious,  and  the  mistress  herself  a  wo- 

that  end,  I  dwelt  chiefly  on  such  texts  as  man  of  excellent  discretion   and  good 

eonve^  maxims  and  secrets  of  divine  attainments.     Being  very  well  satisfied 

morality,  as  distinguished  from  common-  with  her  recommendation,  and  with  the 

place  philosophy  of  the  schools,  or  the  family  themselves,  who  made  a  good  ap- 

shallow  sayings  of  public  men.     Nor  pearance,  I    allowed   her  to  place  my 

did  I  neglect  the  eduaaiion  of  her  fancy  Cherry  with  them ;  and  soon  after  went 

and  sentiment,  by  that  most  admirable  thither  to  see  that  everything  necessary 

and    indispensable    means,    the   drama,  had  been  provided  for  her  comfort  and 

which  I  place  next  in  importance  to  books  improvement.     I  purchased  a  choice  col- 

of  religion  : — for  that  it  is  the  voice  of  lection  of  books;  hired  the  best  teachers ; 

the  ^uman  heart  left  to  itself  and  operat-  deposited  money  with  the  new  guardian, 

ine  under  the  vehement  instigation  of  the  and  retired  to  my  country  cotUige  with 

loftiest  passions.    As  she  attended  the  feelings  of  the  most  exquisite  satisfac- 

church  by  my  order,  so,  at  rare  intervals,  tion — not  unalloyed,  however,  with  im- 

she  visited  the  theatre  in  company  with  patience 

her  governess :  but  I  would  never  sufifer  "  I  now  recollected  my  plan  of  study ; 
her  to  hear  a  play  until  she  had  first  read  and  began  again  to  lay  out  a  very  sys- 
it  aloud,  and  understood  it  in  the  sense  of  tematic  course  of  improvement ;  but  the 
the  author.  The  governess  informed  me  irksomeness  of  solitude  forced  me  again 
that  at  her  first  visit,  when  the  tragedy  into  the  world,  or  led  me  to  draw  wnat- 
of  Hamlet  was  represented  by  several  ever  friend  1  could  persuade  into  my  re- 
excellent  players,  she  was  silent  with  tirement.  It  was  you,  dear  Frank,  who 
astonishment,  and  seemed  to  hear  nothing  first  came  to  my  retreat.  You  will  weU 
until  the  last  act,  when  her  attention  sud-  remember  our  excursions,  our  readings, 
denly  became  fixed  upon  the  scene.  At  our  conversations  ; — How,  at  midnignt, 
the  close,  during  the  relation  of  Ophelia's  when  a  serene  heaven  of  stars  shone  im 
death,  she  wept :  but  at  the  lines  the  ^abysm  of  the  lake,  we  discoursed 
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of  things  eternal — the    essences,    the  tic  tone  as  it  seemed  necessary  to  as- 

beings;   and  soaring  in  our  heavenly  sume. 

mood  to  the  very  height  of  reason,  how  <*  At  length,  after  waiting  an  unnsaal 

we  found  forms  of  imagination  subtle  and  time  for  an  answer  from  her  to  a  letter, 

vast  enough  to  body  forth  divinity  itself ;  I  became  impatient,   and    hastened   to 

nay,  to  identify  our  own  with  God*s  the  city.     It  was  noonday,  in  the  heat 

essence.'*  of  summer ;  and  the  quarter,  where  she 

*•  But  all  this  time,"  groaned  the  other,  lived,  seemed  to  be  quite  deserted  of  in- 

«  you  said  nothing  of  her."  habitants.  I  walked  slowly  on  approach- 

**  Of  whom  ?"  replied  the  stranger.  ing  the  house ;   anticipating,  with  the 

-<  Of  Egeria !"  intensest  joy,  the  pleasure  of  beholding 

**  No,"  continued  he,  "  I  made  a  secret  her  sweet  face.    Already,  her  voice,  me- 

of  that,  because  no  man  could  know  my  lodious  as  the  note  of  a  thrush,  seem- 

intentions."  ed  .to  welcome  me ;  her  fair  hand  was 

**  Go  on,"  said  ray  friend.     And  the  clasped  in  mine,  her  large  dark  eyes  cast 

stranger  proceeded.  downward,  or  tremblingly  raised  to  mine, 

**A  wider  acquaintance  with   men,  seemed  full  of  the  sweet  union  of  mirth  and 

through  books  and  conversation,  only  affection ;  my  step  was  on  the  threshold 

served  to  convince  me  of  the  excellence  — I  knocked  gently — no  one  came— again 

of  my  choice.     The  letters  [  received  — no  footsteps — again,  more  loudly;  and 

from  Cherry,  persuaded  me  equally  of  the  empty  street  gave  back  a  resonant 

her  wit  and  her  simplicity :  my  own,  in  echo — I  looked  up  ;    the  shutters  were 

answer,  were  of  such  a  grave,  didac-  closed,  the  house  deserted. 

CHAPTER  XXm. 

STORY  OF  EGERU,  (Continued,) 

-  *<Iwent  from  house  to  house,"  con-  change  to  mania;  others  to  the  use  of  nar- 
tinned  the  stranger, "  to  inquire  to  what  cotics ;  others  hinted  at  a  loss  of  proper- 
place  the  tenants  of  the  mansion  had  re-  ty,  and  the  dangerous  company  of  the 
moved.  All  were  deserted — except  a  borrower;  others,  more  judicious  or 
wretched  looking  tenement  hard  by  in  a  knowing,  complimented  me  on  the  ro- 
close  alley,  from  the  upper  window  of  manceof  my  look— that  I  had  the  aspect  of 
which  an  ill-favored  female,  with  a  a  true  disconsolate  knight  discarded  by 
shrieking  voice,  informed  me  that  it  was  his  lady. 

useless  to  inquire,  for  that  every  one  had  *'  Finding  no  consolation  in  the  great 

left  the  neighborhood  because  of  the  fe-  city,  I  travelled  to  watering-places,  and 

ver  which  had  appeared  thereabout  with  conned  over  hundreds  of  hotel  records, 

great  virulence.     Sick  with  disappoint-  in  hopes  of  lighting  on  the  name  of  the 

ment  and   alarm,  1   paced    slowly  and  governess.     After  losing  several  weeks 

wearily  back  to  my  lodgings,  under  the  in  these  fruitless  inquiries,  I  bethought 

hot  sun.     A  feeling  of  desolation,  and  an  myself  on  a  sudden  of  the  owner  of  the 

intolerable  weight  about  the  heart,  fol-  house;  concluding  that  he,  if  any  person, 

lowed  me  through  that  day  and  the  next,  would  be  able  to  give  me  a  clue  to  ihe 

I  shunned  society  like  a  man  struck  with  course  taken   by   his  tenants.     After  a 

infamy,  and  spent   my  time  wandering  long  and  troublesome  journey  into  the 

through  the  streets  of  the  half-deserted  interior,  I  at  length  found  him,  and  iearn- 

city,  in  the  vain  hope  of  meeting  some  ed  that  the  house  had  been  returned  upon 

person  who  could  give  me  the  informa-  his  hands,  and  that  the  former  tenants 

tion  I  sought.     The  former  governess,  had  left  the  country — gone,  he  knew  not 

whom  I  found,  could  tell  me  nothing;  she  whither.      Noticing   the  grievous  efTect 

said  the  family  would  no  doubt  return  of  his  information  he  yet  made  no  in- 

in  the   cool  season,  and  the  young  la-  quiry,  and  ofTered  no  sympathy.     I  rc- 

dy  with  them.     As  I  had  kept  the  secret  turned  to  my  collage,  and  through   the 

from   my   friends  and  relations,  I  could  joint  effect  of  grief,  disappointment,  and 

saynothingto  them,  and  my  altered  looks,  fatigue,  fell  into  a  species  of  marasmus, 

forced  gaiety,  and  marks  ot  real  despair,  which,  in  a  few  weeks,  reduced  me  to 

impressed  them  with  a  feeling  of  dread  a  skeleton.     I  believe   it  was  the  long- 

and    suspicion.       Some    attributed  the  ing  for    sympathy  that    produced  this 
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effect;   for,  by  an   absurd  kind  of  in-  of   blackenine  rains.      While  I  stood 

fatuation  1   concealed  everything  relat-  among  the  fiQlen  rafters,  in  a  mood  of 

ing  to  the  lady,  and  even  invented  proba-  sorrowful  meditation,  contrasting  the  glo- 

ble  matter  to  account  for  such  part  of  rious  past  with  tbe  gloomy  present,  I 

my  conduct  as  seemed  singular.    At$  the  felt  myself  to  be  the  last  of  my  race, 

disease  was  an  inheritance,  no  one  sus-  A  race  of  soldiers,  of  courtiers,  perhaps 

reted  the  real  cause.    At  one  period,  as  of  neroes  and  statesmen,  was  about  to 

well  remember,  my  secret  became  a  die  with  me.    A  feeling  of  boundless 

burthen  too  heavy  to  bear,  and  I  felt  desolation — a  solitude  not  only  of  space 

compelled  to  seek  out  some  person  who  but  of  time — ^for  is  not  the  past  a  mere 

might  be  trusted  with  it.    Passing  by  mockery  separated  from  hope,  and  only 

the  house  of  a  physician  in  a  principal  the  harder   to  bear  when  its  shadowy 

street  of  the  city,  I  remembered  to  have  forms  suggest  what  might,  but  shall  nev* 

heard  of  his  humanity  and  wisdom.  Here,  er  be  ? — a  loneliness,  awful,  in  that  it  was 

thought  I,  is  the  man  to  give  me  conso-  an  obscure  and  remediless  extinction  of 

lation  and  advice.    I  entered,  and,  after  all  that  is  best. 

some  desultory  consultation  about  diet,  ,  *<  O  sordid  Radicalism,  what  knowesl 
and  general  health,  I  inquired  of  him  thou  of  libertv,  rejecting  the  splendid 
if  he  had  made  any  study  of  heart  dis-  consolations  of  honor  ?  Consider,  half- 
eases,  or  knew  of  any  cures  for  that  class  souled  demoralizer — Deity  itself  is  vene- 
of  griefs.  Understanding  me  literally,  he  rable  only  because  it  is  eternal — darest 
said  he  had  some  experience  in  that  way,  thou,  then,  worm  of  a  day,  compare  thy 
and  could  give  advice,  but  added,  that  he  shallow  happiness  against  the  deep- 
saw  no  tokens  of  anything  of  the  kind  founded  bliss  of  ancestry  ?  Thou  darest 
in  myself.    His  want  of  penetration  dis-  not  be  proud,  having  the  earth  for  thy 

fusted  roe.    I  paid  him  a  double  fee  to  parent;    but    ancestry  takes  its  origin 

e  clear,  and  departed  without  a  word  of  irom  God  !    The  name  of  Israel,  old  as 

the  business.  the  Holy  Book — old  as  the  race  of  man ! 

"  Summer  glided  into  autumn,  while  they  preserved,  in  a  great  reverence  of 

you,  dear  Frank,  watched  over  my  mis-  ancestry,  the  image  of  justice  and  of 

erable  carcass,  striving,  often  against  my  truth.    The  race  of  Rome !    by  venera- 

will,  to  keep  the  life  m  it.    Winter  sue-  tion  for  the  virtue  of  their  fathers,  they 

ceeded  autumn,  but  still  no  tidines  of  my  became  masters  of  the  world.    The  race 

girl.      *  Gone !    gone !     gone    forever !'  of   Normandy !    remembering    their  fa- 

fiut  still  the  voice  of  hope,  more  pene-  ther*s  honor,  they   made  the  letters,  the 

trating  than  the  wildest  outcry  of  de-  religion,  the  arts  and  the  arms  of  France* 

spair,  continued  to  rouse  and  cheer  me.  and,  with  their  brother  Saxons,  of  Eng- 

To  search  was  useless.      All  attempts  land — and  art  thou,  sordid  Radicalism, 

failed.    Another  year  passed  and  I  be-  the  bouncing  slut  that  insults  all  this 

gan   to  recover  a  certain    measure   of  grave  glory  of  tbe  world  ? 

health.     A  third  year  restored  me  so  far  **  Then  falling  into  a  mode  of  reflec- 

I  was  enabled  to  fulfill  a  resolution,  se-  tion  more  restrained,  I  thought  thus  :— 

cretly  taken,  of  quitting  these  scenes  of  **  We   revere  what  is  old,  because  it 

my  misery,  and  by  new  experience,  in  a  resembles  what  is  eternal.    A  venerable 

foreign  land,  of  subduing,  or  at  least  miti-  old  man  is  «  kind  of  deity  to  us — we 

gating  grief.    A  resort  to  books  of  tra-  know  not  his  beginning, 

vel  stimulated  an  old  and  very  natural  **  A  thing  is  lasting  by  reason  of  its 

desire  of  visiting  France,  the  country  of  strength.      What    is  absolutely  strong 

my  ancestors.     Allow  me  to  pass  over  should  last  eternally, 

the  less  important  particulars  of  my  voy-  "  So,  in  the  reverse  order,  vastness  is 

age  and  journey,  and  imagine  to  your-  admirable ;  for  whatever  is  vast  has  a 

self  a  village  on  the  hither  slope  of  the  proportionate  weight.    As  a  larve  and 

Alps,  situated  between  two  oval  hills,  strong  man  has  an  evident,  so  an  old  man 

that  were  then  green  with  rows,  not  of  has  an  inferred,  and  imagined  superiori- 

maize,  but  of  vines  producing  grapes,  ty ;  the  more  sublime  as  it  is  indefinite, 

covering  and  investing  their  sides  and  **  A  family  must  contain  the  old,  the 

summits.      Between,  on    an    eminence  middle-aged  and  the  young;  the  mean  is 

above  the  village,  stood  the  ruins  of  the  educated  by  the  extremes  while  it  sus- 

chateau  of  my  Others,  once  the  delicious  tains  them.    Innocent  youth  excites  love 

home  of  noble  refinement  and  wealthy  and  hope,  venerable  age  a  reverent  so- 

hospit^ity ;  now  the  whole  was  a  heap  licitade. 
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*<  Youth  and  infancy  make  us  proud  less  reproach.  For,  as  all  men  feel  that 
of  ourselves;  age  makes  us  humble ;  an-  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law,  their 
cestry,  devout.  The  one  fosters  author-  inclination  is  to  subvert  the  law  ;  that 
ity  and  beneficence — the  other  religious  they  may  not  be  contradicted,  declaring 
care.  Piety,  in  its  ancient  meaning,  re-  that  there  is  no  sin. 
ferred  only  to  the  veneration  for  our  pa-  "  Old  age  is  querulous ;  but  its  corn- 
rents,  even  in  remote  generations.  Che  plaining  is  the  plaint  of  the  soul  against 
rites  of  the  old  religion  began  with  hon-  the  body;  the  murmurs  of  youth  are  of 
ors  to  the  dead,  and  concluded  with  a  the  body  against  the  soul, 
worship  of  that  to  which  their  spirits  <*  The  vilest  of  men  have  no  reverence 
had  returned.  for  the  sacred  and  the  founded ;   like 

«  The  painters  represent  God  with  the  beasts  they  rush  in  and  defile  the  sacred 

features  of  aee.    The  poets  name  him  thin^ 
the  Ancient  of  Days.  <<To  say  of  age  and  venerable  virtae 

'*01d  men  are  just ;  the  young,  ambi-  that  they  are  useful  to  us,  is  impious; 

tious  and  insolent.    A  young  veneration  for  they  begot  and  made  us,  and  we  are 

delights  in  the  destruction  of  all  the  bar-  theirs." 
riers  against  vice,  that  it  may  sin  with 
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The  shepherd-king  of  Israel  sat  on  his  gleaming  throne ; 

Around  him  crested  helmets  waved,  and  burnished  bucklers  shone ; 

And  the  trumpet,  and  the  cymbal,  and  the  clarion's  stirring  peal, 

Were  mingled  with  a  thousand  shouts  and  clang  of  glittering  steel : 

The  bravest  band  of  all  the  land  are  in  that  proud  array, 

For  the  king  will  choose  his  mighty  men  from  out  their  ranks  to-day. 

They  come  from  far  Beersheba,  from  Judea's  utmost  bound, 
From  where  the  silver  springs  of  Dan  burst  forth  with  pleasant  sound  ; 
From  Gilead's  scented  groves  of  balm,  from  Carmers  wooded  hill. 
From  Jordan's  banks,  and  from  the  shades  by  Hebron's  sacred  rill ; 
They  come  from  Lebanon's  dark  heights,  and  Sidon  by  the  sea. 
From  Gibeah's  towers,  and  from  the  shores  of  radiant  Galilee 

The  king  sits  in  the  city  gate,  and  all  the  gathered  town, 

From  battlement  and  parapet  are  looking  eager  down. 

And  Judah's  maids  with  raven  braids  and  tresses  flung  aside, 

Are  gazing  from  their  lattices  upon  the  concourse  wide  ; 

The  pale  cheek  burns,  the  dark  eye  glows,  as  standing  there  they  see 

The  proud  young  warriors  who  have  sued  to  them  with  bended  knee. 

The  trumpets  cease,  the  monarch  speaks  in  accents  stern  and  loud. 
And  a  sudden  stillness  falls  upon  the  murmuring  restless  crowd  : — 
"  Stand  forth,  ye  brave  of  Israel !  your  deeds  of  valor  show  ; 
That  rich  rewards  and  honor  high  your  proud  deserts  may  know  ; — 
Stand  forth,  ye  valiant  captains  !  and  the  mightiest  of  your  band 
Shall  be  your  chief,  and  from  this  day  sit  down  at  my  right  hand." 
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Uprose  a  tall,  dark  warrior  ere  the  Monarch's  speech  was  done, — 
There  strode  not  through  Jemsalem  so  hauffhty-paced  a  one : 
He  stood  and  leaned  upon  his  spear  before  uie  admiring  king. 
While  murmurs  of  appianse  went  up  from  all  the  martial  ring ; 
And  they  whispered  to  each  other,  with  reverential  air — 
"  There's  none  that  with  Adino  for  prowess  can  compare." 

He  speaks,  and  all  are  hushed,  his  brief  and  wondrous  tale  to  hear — 
"  My  lord !  I  slew  eight  hundred  men,  one  lime,  with  this  good  spear !" 
Then  what  a  shout  went  up  to  heaven  !  and  loud  the  monarch  cried — 
"  There  is  no  such  in  all  the  land—  now  sit  thee  by  my  side ! 
The  brazen  shield  upon  thy  arm  shall  be  exchanged  for  gold. 
And  unto  pale  Philistia's  coasts  thy  story  shall  be  told  !*' 

He  ceased,  and  all  the  warrior  host  a  solemn  stillness  kept, 
As  a  fierce  and  lion-featured  man  into  the  circle  stepped ; 
And  he  spoke  : — ^'*  Hast  thou  forgotten,  my  leader  and  my  lord ! 
How  side  by  side  in  desperate  strife  we  drew  the  avenging  sword  ? 
.  Philistia's  host  had  filled  the  land,  our  men  had  gone  away, 
But  four  alone,  of  Judah's  bands,  defied  them  to  Uie  fray. 

"  I  rose,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  had  fiUed  my  arm  with  might ; 

I  smote  them  till  their  stoutest  men  turned  back  in  headlong  flight ; 

I  smote  them  till  unto  my  sword  my 'hand  clave  with  the  toil, 

And  Judah's  men  returned  again  but  to  divide  the  spoil.*' 

*'  Thou  hast  fought  well  !*'  the  king  exclaimed,  "  ana  for  thy  service  done, 

Thy  place  among  my  mighty  men  shall  be  the  second  one.' 

Another  stood  amid  the  throng ;  defiance  stem  and  high 
Dwelt  in  his  darkly  shaded  brow,  and  in  his  haughty  eye — 
"  Thy  people  fled  before  their  foes,  and  left  their  narvest  field. 
To  proud  Philistia's  iramplin?  hoofs  its  bounteous  store  to  yield ; 
I  stood  alone  and  slew  them  there,  I  saved  the  golden  plain, 
And  the  Lord  wrought  us  a  victory  over  our  foes  again." 

*'  Stand  thou  beside  me,'*  said  the  king,  "  and  for  thy  noble  deed. 
The  third  place  in  my  valiant  band  shall  be  thy  well-earned  meed." 
Then  from  the  assembled  throng  came  forth  into  the  monarch's  view, 
Three  of  Judea's  noblest  sons,  all  warriors  tried  and  true : 
Within  Jerusalem's  palaces,  her  soldier-crowded  street. 
No  stronger  captains  drew  the  lance,  no  braver  bosoms  beat. 

They  looked  upon  each  other's  face,  each  strong  hand  grasped  the  sword ; 

They  looked  upon  the  monarch's  face,  but  never  spake  a  word ; 

Then  rose  the  king  from  his  high  place,  laid  off*  his  golden  crown, 

And  cast  his  royal  mantle  by,  and  from  his  throne  came  down. 

And  took  the  warriors  steel-gloved  hands,  and  met  them  face  to  face, 

Before  the  hosts  of  Israel,  in  brotherly  embrace. 

"  These  are  my  friends !  long,  long  ago,  in  far  Adullam's  cave, 

I  thirsted,  and  I  pined  for  drink,  my  fevered  lips  to  lave : — 

I  longed  for  water  from  the  well  by  Bethlehem's  city  gate. 

But  round  about  my  harbor  lay  the  Philistines  in  wait ; 

But  these  three  men  broke  through  their  ranks,  and  slew  them  as  they  passed, 

And  drew  the  water  from  the  well,  and  brought  it  back  at  last !" 

Then  spoke  the  eldest  of  the  three  : — "  My  lord  !  not  ours  alone 

Was  all  the  glory  of  that  day  ;  the  chiefest  was  thine  own ; 

For  when  into  thy  hand  we  gave  the  dearly  purchased  draught, 

*  Not  by  my  lips,'  thou  saidst,  *  shall  this,  the  price  of  blood  he  quaffed ;' 

And  there  upon  the  cavern  floor  the  precious  drops  were  poured, 

*'  Because  our  lives  were  jeoparded  for  thee,  before  the  Lord !" 
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Loud  shout  the  assembled  multitude — a  thousand  echoes  ring  :— 

*'  God  save  the  lion  of  Judah !     God  save  our  Lord  the  King !" 

Oh !  many  another  tale  was  told  of  battle-field  and  fray. 

And  many  another  name  was  placed  upon  the  list,  that  day ; 

But  none  had  such  a  thrilling  tale  of  hardihood  to  tell, 

As  they  who  drew  the  water  up  from  Bethlehem's  sparkling  well. 


DANGERS  TO  BE  GUARDED  AGAINST  IN  THE  PROGRESS  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

When  we  see  so  close  an  analogy  ligence.  Most  of  us  are,  indeed,  apt  to 
between  the  natural  body  and  the  bcSy  consider  that  this  question  has  already 
politic,  in  their  gradual  advance  from  in-  been  settled.  Our  present  government 
fancy  to  maturity,  in  their  healthy  and  has  been  tried  for  half  a  century,  during 
diseased  action,  and  in  their  self-preserv-  which  our  success,  when  examined  by 
ing  power  to  remedy  the  evils  they  may  the  ordinary  tests  of  good  government, 
chance  to  encounter,  we  are  naturally  has  been  unexampled.  But  the  rest  of 
led  to  extend  it  still  farther,  and  to  sup-  the  world  refuses  to  abide  by  this  experi- 
pose  that,  as  the  animal  body  has,  by  the  ment,  and  they  insist  that  what  we  claim 
laws  of  its  structure,  a  certain  term  of  to  be  a  merit  of  our  political  institutions, 
existence  which  it  cannot  transcend,  bo  is  due  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
must  political  communities  have  their  our  country — that  since  these  are  tern- 
old  age  and  death,  as  well  as  their  in-  porary,  our  government  is  destined  to  en- 
fancy  and  manhood.  But  this  is  carry-  counter  trials  of  which  it  has  as  yet  had 
ing  the  parallel  too  far.     Governments  no  experience. 

may  be  more  correctly  compared  with  We  are  bound,  we  think,  in  candor  to 

species  than  with  individuals — while  the  admit  this.     The  frame  of  government 

latter  jQourish  for  a  time  and  then  pass  which  has  worked  admirably  m  one  state 

away,  the  former  have  the  power  of  per-  of  society  may  be  unsuited  to  another, 

petual  renovation.  Let  us,  then,  both  as  patriots  and  honest 

The  dissolution  of  a  government,  then,  searchers  after  truth,  seriously  inquire 
not  being  a  necessary  condition  of  its  into  the  dangers  which  we  are  likely  to 
existence,  it  behoves  a  people  who  have  encounter  in  those  changes  of  condition 
one  created  by  themselves  and  fashioned  to  which  we  may  look  forward,  sec  how 
to  their  tastes  and  circumstances,  to  con-  far  they  may  be  obviated,  and  what  will 
sider  the  remote  as  well  as  present  evils  be  tlie  probable  extent  of  the  mischief, 
and  dangers  which  they  may  meet  in  where  they  are  irremediable, 
their  progress,  that  they  may  devise  The  dangers  which  may  be  supposed 
means  of  prevention  where  practicable,  most  to  threaten  the  succcss^f  our  great 
and  mitigate  what  they  can  neither  pre-  experiment,  may  be  referred-^  the  char- 
vent  nor  cure.  acter  of  our  polity,  both  as, to  its  com- 

Our  inducements  thus  to  look  ahead  plexity  and  its  democracyl^  tlie  diver- 
are  peculiarly  strong  when  we  recollect  sity  of  feelings  and- interests  in  the  dif- 
the  extraordinary  capacities  of  our  coun-  ferent  States ;  ancf  to  the  diversity  be- 
try,  and  the  career  of  glory  for  which  it  tvvecn  classes  of  the  people  in  the  same 
seems  marked  out.  Its  destinies  are,  in  State.  These  comprehend  all  that  is  or 
some  sort,  in  the  hands  of  the  present  may  be  peculiar  in  our  government,  and 
generation.  all  that  may  occasion  its  downfall.     On 

Here,  too,  the  great  problem  is  to  be  each  of  them  we  propose  to  bestow  some 

solved,  whether  man  is  capable  of  self-  consideration. 

government,  or  whether  those  artificial  ''.•  One  of  tlie  most  obvious  dangers  to 
forms  which  prevail  in  the  old  world,  and  which  the  permanency  of  our  system 
which  seem  to  us  adapted  to  that  state  of  seems  exposed,  arises  from  the  complex- 
ignorance  in  which  tliey  originated,  are  ity  of  its  structure,  by  which  the  at- 
necessary  in  an  advanced  stage  of  intel-  tributes  of  sovereignty  are  so  distributed 
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between  the  general  and  State  govern-  suppose  the  improbable  fact  that  a  State 
ments,  that  some  of  them  are  exercised  legislature  should  make  a  radical  alter- 
by  one  of  these  governments  exclusively,  ation,  not  called  for  by  public  opinion,  in 
ftod  some  others  by  both  concurrently,  the  law  of  descents  or  in  the  criminal 
This  part  of  our  polity  has  always  been  law.  We  should  find  that  the  sentiments 
viewed  by  us  with  peculiar  favor,  from  of  the  community  would  not  be  confined, 
its  enabling  us  to  combine  the  highest  as  in  our  federal  politics,  to  newspaper 
degree  of  civil  freedom  with  our  vast  discussion  and  occasional  public  address- 
extent  of  country.  In  any  other  system  es,  but  that  one  general  burst  of  indigna- 
than  ours,  the  two  things  would  be  utter-  tion  would  break  out  in  every  corner  of 
ly  irreconcilable.  No  single  national  the  State,  cause  the  prompt  repeal  of  the 
government  could  make  laws  or  execute  odious  law,  and  consign  the  faithless 
mem  so  as  to  suit  the  diverse  tastes  and  representative  to  lasting  ignominy, 
circumstances  of  the  several  States ;  and  Yet  this  machinery,  which  produces 
though  it  could,  the  power  and  influence  such  admirable  results,  is  liable  to  dis- 
required  for  those  objects  would  be  great-  turbance  from  the  delicacy  and  com- 
er than  could  be  safely  trusted.  Over-  plexily  to  which  it  owes  its  excellence, 
coming,  either  gradually  or  by  sudden  For  our  political  engine  to  perform  its 
violence,  all  checks  devised  for  its  control,  destined  part,  each  government  must 
it  would  finally  become  despotic.  By  exercise  its  due  portion  of  power,  and  no 
means,  however,  of  our  present  system,  more.  If  the  States  appropriate  more 
every  State  is  left  free  to  make  all  its  than  their  share,  the  general  government 
laws  which  more  nearly  touch  the  individ-  cannot  discharge  its  nigh  national  func- 
nal  interests  and  concerns  of  man — those  tions.  If  the  latter  arrogates  undue 
which  establish  rules  of  property,  regu-  powers  the  citizen  is  afifected  in  his  dear- 
late  contracts,  define  and  punish  crimes,  est  interests,  and  the  safeguards  of  liberty 
provide  for  the  preservation  of  morals,  are  weakened.  In  either  case,  the 
the  means  of  instruction,  the  facilities  of  stability  of  the  system  is  endangered, 
intercourse — and  to  adapt  them  to  its  ^  The  framers  of  the  national  govem- 
local  circumstances,  its  usages,  its  feel-  ment  have  endeavored  to  secure  us 
ings,  and  its  tastes.  The  functions  of  against  these  hazards  by  a  written  con- 
the  general  government  are,  on  the  other  stitution,  in  which  the  powers  assigned 
hand,  limited  to  the  subjects  of  national  to  it,  and  thus,  virtually,  those  retained  by 
defence,  of  foreign  intercourse,  and  two  the  States,  were,  as  they  hoped,  so  care- 
er three  minor  objects,  in  which  peculiar  fully  marked  out,  as  to  preclude  uncer- 
considerations  made  uniformity  desirable,  tainty  or  dispute.  But  this  was,  in  the 
as  in  the  post-oflice,  coining  money,  nature  of  things,  utterly  impracticable, 
and  naturalizing  foreigners.  We  may  From  two  causes,  inseparable  from  man, 
form  some  idea  of  the  Eenignant  charac-  their  purpose  was  unattainable.  These 
ter  of  our  local  legislation  by  reflecting  are,  the  impossibility  of  foreseeing  all  the 
upon  the  large  proportion  of  those  State  cases  that  may  arise,  and  consequently, 
laws  which  have  long  held  an  undis-  of  devising  rules  adapted  to  such  muM- 
turbed  place  in  the  State  codes,  because  farious  occasions  ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
they  were  suited  to  the -circumstances  of  the  impossibility  of  making  any  constitu- 
their  respective  States,  and  which  would  tion  that  will  not  admit  of  different  inter- 
never  have  been  enacted  by  a  national  pretations,  both  from  the  inherent  uncer- 
ie^islature.  tainty  of  language,  and  the  disposition 
In  our  ordinary  estimates  of  the  distri-  which  men  have,  both  purposely  and  un- 
bution  of  power  between  the  government  consciously,  to  interpret  it  according  to 
of  the  Union  and  the  several  States,  we  their  passions  and  interests.  Is  this  a 
are  under  an  illusion  produced  by  this  mere  speculation  of  fancy,  or  does  it 
very  excellence  of  the  State  governments,  accord  with  our  actual  experience? 
Questions  relating  to  the  national  gov-  During  the  half  century  that  the  present 
emment  generally  excite  a  livelier  inter-  form  of  government  has  been  in  oper- 
est  among  our  citizens  than  mere  local  ation,  how  many  are  the  laws  passed  by 
State  questions.  Yet  this  is  not  because  the  federal  legislature  which  some  of  the 
they  are  intrinsically  more  interesting.  States  have  regarded  as  inconsistent 
but  because  the  others  are  commonly  so  with  the  Constitution,  and  in  some  in- 
reflated  as  to  give  general  satisfaction,  stances,  have  been  tempted  openly  to 
They  faithfully  reflect  the  feelings  and  resist  ?  There  was  the  law  which  laid 
opinions  in  each  State.    Let  us  only  a  tax  on  carriages,  that  which  established 
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a  bank,  the  sedition  law,  the  law  repeal-  poses  of  revenue.  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
ing the  judiciary  act  of  1799.  Then  the  sylvania,  New  York,  Virginia,  Illinois, 
power  of  aflfording  direct  protection  to  Georgia,  &c.,  have  all  passed  laws  which 
manufactures  ;  that  of  laying  an  indefi-  have  been  pronounced  unconstitutional 
nite  embargo ;  the  power  over  the  militia  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
of  the  States,  of  making  roads  or  canals,  States  ;  some  of  which  laws  have  been 
of  appropriating  money  to  a  puq)ose  not  carried  into  execution.  The  questions 
specified  in  the  Constitution,  of  admitting  which  have  thus  arisen  may  again  arise, 
new  States  not  comprehended  within  the  If  the  States  are  right  in  the  power  they 
limits  of  the  original  territory,  the  extent  assert,  the  General  Government  has  ex- 
of  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation,  and  ceeded  its  authority  when  it  has  attempt- 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts,  ed  to  restrict  that  power.  If,  however, 
have  all  been  subjects  of  warm  and  ob-  they  are  wrong,  the  States  are  disturb- 
stinate  .dispute,  besides  many  others  of  ing  that  equilibrium  which  they  all 
minor  interest.  agreed  to  establish. 

Though  on  several  of  these  questions  It  is  easy  to  see  from  these  examples, 
ambitious  politicians,  in  their  struggles  stated  from  memory,  and  which  it  would 
for  power,  and  mercenary  men,  looking  require  no  great  diligence  of  research 
only  to  emolument,  have  taken  sides,  to  extend,  that  our  written  Constitu- 
without  much  regard  to  what  was  the  tion,  however  indispensable  in  organ- 
true  meaning  of  Uie  Constitution,  yet  it  izing  the  government,  and  quieting  the 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  most  of  our  jealousy  of  the  States,  has  been  as  yet 
citizens  honestly  aiffered  about  them,  very  fruitful  of  controversy,  and  may 
and  in  the  sincerity  of  their  convictions  be  expected  to  continue  so.  Yet  we 
some  of  the  questions  have  agitated  the  must  submit  to  this  evil,  if  we  would  pre- 
public  mind  to  its  centre,  and  threatened  scribe  a  law  to  the  legislature,  we 
nothing  less  than  open  resistance  to  au-  could  not  have  had  union  without  a  writ- 
thority.  Even  the  sedition  law,  which  ten  constitution,  and  we  cannot  have 
has  been  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  such  a  constitution  without  differing  and 
the  most  unequivocal  evidence,  was  disputing  about  its  interpretation, 
deemed  to  be  clearly  constitutional  by  It  is  true  that  most  of  these  questions 
one  of  the  most  honest  and  acute  men  have  passed  away  with  no  more  serious 
we  have  ever  known,  and  he  held  and  miscliief  than  the  temporary  efferv'cs- 
avowed  that  opinion  to  the  day  of  his  cence  they  produced,  and  some  of  them 
death.*  are  already  forgotten.     Yet  we  cannot 

Nor  is  the  mischief  from  this  source  confidently  pronounce  that  they  will  al- 

confmed  to  acts  of  tho  general  govern-  ways  prove  equally  innocuous.  The  oak, 

ment.  The  States  too  may  assert  contest-  wliich    has    withstood  the  stonns  of  a 

ed  powers,  and  may  even  transcend  tlieir  hundred  winters,  may  yield   to  a  more 

prescribed  powers.     But  tho  balance  is  as  furious  hurricane  at   last.      It  behoves 

effectually  destroyed  by  putting  a  weight  every  good  citizen,  who  wishes  to  por- 

in  one  scale  as  in  the  other.      Tiie  State  petuate  the  government  which  secures  to 

legislatures   are  likely  to  intcrj)rct  the  us  so  many  blessings,  to  do  what  he  can 

Constitution  in  their  favor  in  all  cases  to  mitigate  these  dissensions  ;  we  cannot 

that  arc  doubtful,  or  can  be  made  to  ap-  hope  to  be  exempt  from  them  altogether, 

pear  so  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  so  as  to  frus-  With  this  view  some  well-meaning  per- 

trate  salutary  powers  given  to  tho  gene-  sons  offer  a  notable  recipe,  which  they 

ral  government.  Thus,  many  believe  that  call  strict  construction.     Yet,  so  far  as  wo 

the  Constitution  meant  to  prohibit  any  have  observed,  tliose  who  are  very  rigid 

State  from  making  a  paper  currency  of  in  their  interpretation  of  some  parts  of 

any   kind ;    and,   consoquontly,  that,  in  the  Constitution,  are  equally   liberal  in 

creating  banks  with  State  capital,  whose  construing  others  ;  for  the  great  cause  in 

notes  constitute  much  of  the  money  of  the  difference  in   the  interpretation   of 

the  State,  and  were  so  intended,  they  vi-  that  instrument  is  the  difference  of  men's 

olated   this   prohibition.      So  they  may  foohngs  and  interests;  and,  since  thoy 

pass  laws  violating  the  obligation  of  con-  differ  about  the  distribution  of  power  l>e- 

tracts ;  refuse  obedience  to  federal  laws,  tween   the   general   and   State    govern- 

passed  for  regulating  the  militia,  or  for  pur-  ments,  he  who  is  strict  in  construing  the 


*  Philip  Doddridge,  formerly  a  representative  in  Congress  from  Virginia. 
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powers  he  wishes  to  abrid^,  will  be  lati-  basis  of    representation,  threatened   to 

tudinous  in  construing  those  he  wishes  break  up  the  Assembly  in  confusion,  Mr. 

to  enlarge.  Madison,  who  felt  as  deeply  for  the  pub- 

On  this  point  men  may  be  always  ex-  lie  welfare  as  any  member  of  the  body, 

pected  to  disagree ;  but  to  those  who  feel  but  was  not  misled  by  his  fears,  cooHy 

no  strong  bias  either  way,  we  would  ven-  remarked  to  some  of  the  alarmists,  "  I 

ture  to  suggest  what  seems  to  be  the  only  have  been  in  a  convention  before."    Be- 

practical  and  consistent  rule,  and  that  is,  sides,  good  and  brave  men,  who  watch 

to  give  that  construction  which  seems  over  the  safety  of  the  State,  and  regard 

most  obvious    to  common   sense — that  their  country's  welfare  as  yet  dearer  uian 

which  the  people,  when  they  ratified  the  their  own,  become  both  more  confident 

Constitution,  may  be  presumed  to  have  and  more  skillful  in  healing  tliese  irrita- 

attached  to  it ;  and  that  which  they  will  tions,  and  in  lighting  upon  some  happy 

be  likely  to  give  it,  when  appealed  to  in  compromise,  by  which  the  enkindled  pas- 

the  last  resort.    With  this  view,  philolo-  sions  of  men  are  soothed,  their  jarring  in- 

gical  niceties,  ingenious  subtleties,  and  terests  reconciled,  the  plighted  honor  of 

wiredrawn  distinctions,  such  as  we  often  heated  partisanship  is  saved,  and  a  spirit 

see  pressed  into  the  service  in  constitu-  of  mutual    conciliation  restored    to  the 

tional  discussions,  should  be  peremptorily  community, 

rejected.      Accommodating  ourselves  to  Tlie  opponents  of  a  law  deemed  un- 

the  rule  of  action  of  our  ultimate  arbiter,  constitutional  are  further  encouraged  to 

we  should  endeavor  to  give  that  interpre-  forbearance   by  the    conviction,  drawn 

tation  which,  without  deviating  from  the  from  many  examples,  that,  if  they  are 

words,  will  best  promote  the  great  ends  clearly  right,  the  peaceful,  but  efiicient 

of  national  security,  liberty  and  prosperi-  remedy  of  a  change  of  the  public  agents 

ty  for  which  the  government  was  ere-  is  at  hand ;  and  Uie  more  satisfied  men 

ated.  are  of  the  truth  and  justness  of  their 

Although  we  cannot  confidently  pro-  views,  the  more  confidently  will  they  ex- 
nounce  that  agitations  from  this  source  pect  this  redress,  and  the  more  patiently 
may  never  prove  more  disastrous  than  will  they  await  its  arrival ;  just  as  we  find 
they  have  done,  yet  there  are  many  cir-  that  those  injuries  which  in  savage  life 
cnmstances  that  are  well  fitted  to  soothe  could  be  atoned  for  only  by  the  blood  of 
our  apprehensions  on  this  point.  In  the  the  aggressor,  are,  in  a  state  of  civiliza- 
first  place,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  tion,  quietly  left  to  the  avenging  power 
questions  concerning  the  legitimate  now-  of  the  laws.  And  lastly,  time  will  have 
ere  of  the  general  government,  which  are  its  accustomed  effect  of  increasing  the 
first  in  importance,  are  very  likely  to  veneration  of  our  citizens  for  the  Consti- 
have  alreacity  occurred ;  and,  in  whatever  tution.  It  will  be  associated  in  their 
way  they  may  have  been  withdrawn  from  minds  with  every  great  and  glorious  act 
the  forum  of  the  people,  they  will  not  achieved  under  it,  whether  civic  or  mili- 
probably  be  revived.  What  Congress  tary ;  and  with  the  prospect  of  national 
would  again  enact  a  sedition  law,  or  lay  greatness  which  lies  oefore  us.  What  is 
an  indefinite  embargo?  If,  however,  now  tlie  dim  future  to  us  will  be  the 
scMne  of  these  questions  should  be  again  well-defined  past  to  them,  and  these  in- 
agitated,  or  others  of  equal  interest  teresting  reminiscences  will  give  new 
should  present  themselves,  they  will  be  fervor  to  their  love  of  country,  and  to  all 
somewhat  less  likely  to  inflame  the  pas-  that  is  connected  with  it. 
sions  of  our  citizens,  from  the  recollec-  We  are  aware  that  a  late  intelligent  tra- 
tion  that  similar  questions,  once  deemed  veller  in  this  country  has  expressed  the 
vital,  have  proved  comparatively  insignifi-  opinion  that  the  power  of  the  individual 
cant,  or  have  passed  into  oblivion.  The  States  is  increasing,  and  that  of  the  na- 
soldier  acquires  firmness  in  battle  by  be-  tional  government  diminishing ;  and  that, 
ing  familiarized  to  danger,  and  by  find-  in  this  way,  our  system  carries  with  it 
ing  that  the  hazards  of  death,  which  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  Though 
seem  at  first  so  imminent,  are  far  less  M.  De  Tocqueville  has  shown  himself  an 
than  those  of  escape.  Dangers  to  the  honest  inquirer  after  truth ;  though  he 
Constitution,  like  all  others,  are  alarming  has  examined  our  institutions  more  in 
in  proportion  as  they  are  new.  When  the  spirit  of  philosophy  than  any  other 
the  amended  Constitution  of  Virginia  was  European  traveller,  or  rather,  we  may  say, 
under  discussion,  and  the  question  whe-  he  is  the  only  one  who  has  so  examined 
ther  the  slaves  should  make  part  of  the  them ;  and  though  many  of  bis  specula- 
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tions,  both  favorable  and  unfavorable,  in-  and  daring  the  resistance  of  South  Caro- 
dicate  a  depth  and  soundness  of  reflection  Una  to  a  tariff  which  she  regarded  as  un- 
remarkable for  one  of  his  years,  yet  some  equal,  unjust,  and  unconstitutional,  we 
of  his  most  important  yiews  manifest  that  believe  that,  in  all  the  neighboring  States, 
want  of  accurate  knowledge  which  is  to  though  they  had  the  same  cause  of  com- 
be expected  in  a  stranger.  He  mistakes  plaint  as  herself,  and  some  of  them  yet 
accidental  and  varying  circumstances  for  greater,  there  was  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
uniform  and  permanent  results  of  our  pie  who  disapproved  her  course,  and 
social  system.  Where  he  is  right  as  to  would  not  have  supported  her  in  the 
their  character,  he  sometimes  mistakes  event  of  an  appeal  to  force.  Our  gov- 
the  cause ;  and  he  prematurely  forms  a  emment  is  now  in  a  course  of  experi- 
theory  from  too  small  a  number  of  facts,  ment,  and  the  reflecting  portion  of  our 
Of  this  description  is  the  opinion  in  ques-  citizens,  justly  appreciating  its  merits  as 
tion.  It  is  probably  as  yet  too  soon  to  to  civil  liberty,  and  the  thousand  bless- 
decide  which  power  will  preponderate  ings  she  brings  in  her  train,  watch  its 
in  the  equilibrium  our  Constitution  meant  movements  with  unceasing  solicitude, 
to  establish,  but  many  of  our  profoundest  and  are  ready  to  throw  their  weight  into 
thinkers  believe  that  the  general  govern-  the  scale  of  the  Union  or  of  the  States, 
ment  is  gradually  gaining,  and  the  States  as  time  and  circumstances  shall  show  is 
gradually  losing,  their  relative  weights  in  required,  and  to  weaken  or  strengthen 
the  system.  U  They  believe  that  every  the  powers  of  the  component  parts — ^to 
new  State  adaed  to  the  confederacy  is  an  restrict  or  retain  the  executive  veto — to 
additional  band  to  the  Union,  and  gives  alter  or  continue  the  appointing  power — 
additional  power  to  the  general  govern-  to  regulate  the  elections  to  the  federal 
ment.  legislature  by  the  national  government, 
V\  It  is  true  that  we  have  seen  many  in-  or  to  leave  it  to  the  States,  as  they  think 
stances  in  which  States  have  disregarded  that  a  weight  should  be  added  here,  or 
or  contravened  acts  of  the  federal  govern-  taken  away  there,  for  the  proper  adjust- 
•  mentfbut  many  of  them  not  beingof  gene-  ment  of  the  complex  machinery.  This 
ral  moment,  and  exciting  but  a  transient  conservative  power,  active,  sagacious, 
interest,  they  have  been  unnoticed.  The  unceasing  in  its  vigilance,  and,  thoufh 
play  was  not  worth  the  candle.  It  is  also  marked  by  no  badge  of  oflice,  silenUy 
true  that,  where  a  number  of  neighboring  pervading  the  whole  community,  seems 
States  combine  to  oppose  important  mea-  to  have  been  overlooked,  or  not  sufficient- 
suresoftho  national  government,  that  gov-  ly  appreciated  by  M.  De  Tocquevillc.  As 
emment  may  sometimes  find  it  prudent  to  to  the  evil  auguries  of  other  European 
temporize,  and  not  attempt  to  enforce  commentators,  they  are,  compared  with 
what  it  believes  to  bo  its  legitimate  au-  his,  ihc  niaiseric  of  children,  and  of 
thorify.  This  was  the  case  when  most  spiteful  children  too.  There  seems  then 
of  the  New  Kngland  States  refused  to  to  be  nothing  in  our  frame  of  government 
place  their  militia  under  the  control  of  the  which  is  inconsistent  with  its  permanen- 
national  Executive.  But  that  case  was  cv ;  on  the  contrarv,  it  is  endued  with 
singular  in  all  its  circumstances.  It  may  tlie  faculty  of  correcting  those  abuses  or 
never  again  happen  that  the  general  irregularities  which  may  occasionally 
government  will  put  the  loyalty  of  so  arise,  and  this  faculty  it  will  retain  as 
large  a  portion  of  the  Union  to  so  severe  long  as  the  character  of  the  people  for  in- 
a  test  as  did  that  embargo  :  or  that  equal-  telligcnce  and  love  of  freedom  remains 
ly  strong  considerations  of  prudence  will  unchanged. 

prevent  the  general  government  from  en-        But  prolific  sources  of  dissension  meet 

forcing  its   authority.      Such  combina-  'our  view  when  we  look  at  the  diversity 

tions  may  be  expected  to  he  extremely  of  interests  and  pursuits  among  the  seve- 

rare  :  and  though  the  sympathy  of  States  ral  States.      Some  are   largely  engaged 

similarly  circumstanced,  would  seem  to  in  shipping  and  foreign  commerce,  while 

be  a  natural  and  powerful  motive  of  co-  others   are    shut  out  from   the    ocean, 

operation,  we  find  that,  on  these  occasi{ms  Some  are  extensively  employed  in  manu- 

of  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  Union,  factures,  others  principally  in  agriculture, 

the  other  States  promptly  rally  round  the  Some    permit  domestic    slavery,  others 

national  stiindard  to  compel  obedience,  prohibit  it.    Some  contain  large  quantities 

The  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania  was  of  the  public  lands,  others,  not  an  acre, 

put  down,  not  by  a  standing  army,  but  Some  are  in  contact  with  the  Indians, 

by  the  volunteer  militia  of  other  States ;  others  are  so  separated  from  them  is 
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hardly  to  know  of  their  existence.  In  ficient  for  our  purpose  that  the  question 
some,  the  population  is  homogeneous ;  in  has  made  the  States  seriously  differ 
others,  it  is  made  up  of  foreigners  and  about  the  policy  of  the  general  govern- 
natives.  Some,  being  large,  have  much  ment — some  insisting  that  foreign  indus- 
more  than  an  equal  share  of  political  try  and  capital  should  be  excluded  from 
power ;  and  otliers,  being  small,  have  competition  with  domestic,  and  others 
much  less.  In  these  several  points  of  urging  their  right  of  baying  wherever 
diversity,  we  find  most  of  the  principal  they  can  buy  cheapest, 
sources  of  discord  among  communities  ;  On  a  sober  view  of  this  question,  it 
and  it  would  seem  that  there  could  be  no  seems,  under  existing  circumstances,  to 
law  or  public  measure  which  would  not  present  no  serious  ground  for  difference 
have  different,  and  even  opposite  effects  in  practical  policy.  It  is  admitted  that 
in  different  States.  the  ordinary  expenses  of   the  general 

Here  arc  certainly  many  causes  of  dis-  government,  which  must  naturally  some- 
agreement,  but  lot  us  not  overrate  them,  what  increase  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
It  is  often  the  diversity  which  produces  lation  and  extension  of  settlement,  can- 
harmony,  not  discord.  Some  of  the  most  not  be  reduced  under  twenty-four  or 
striking  points  of  difference  are  fitted  to  twenty-five  millions  a  year.  To  raise 
draw  3ie  States  closer  together,  rather  this  revenue,  there  is  no  way  so  easy, 
than  to  separate  them,  and  to  bind  botli  to  the  government  and  the  people 
them  in  the  strongest  of  all  bonds,  that  and  so  economical,  as  by  the  iin  post 
of  mutual  benefit.  The  difftTence  in  But  to  raise  it  on  articles  exclusively 
their  leading  occupations  and  pursuits  is  produced  sihroad,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  silk, 
the  foundation  of  a  profitable  commercial  wine,  and  the  finer  fabrics  of  the  loom,  aii 
intercourse,  and  consequently,  of  good  the  opponents  of  the  tariff  wish,  and  as 
feeling,  instead  of  that  jealousy  which  would  unquestionably  bear  equally  on  all 
sometimes  arises  between  communities  the  States,  would  be  utterly  impractica- 
whose  productions  and  pursuits  are  the  ble.  Low  duties  would  fail,  from  the  in- 
same.  The  manufacturing  States  find  sufficiency  of  the  amount  imported,  and 
in  the  agricultural  the  best  vent  for  their  high  duties  would  equally  fail,  both  be- 
fabrics,  while  these  again  find  in  the  cause  they  would  be  evaded,  and  would 
others  a  growing  market  for  their  redun-  lessen  consumption.  We  must  then,  of 
dant  produce;  and  in  this  way,  the  pecu-  necessity,  resort  to  an  impost  on  those 
liar  advantages  possessed  by  each  portion  articles  which  are  both  produced  at  home 
are  imparted  to  both.  Whatever  doubts  and  imported  from  abroad ;  and  all  duties 
may  be  entertained  about  the  benefits  of  thus  laid  must  operate  as  an  encourage- 
free  trade  between  different  nations,  ment  to  the  domestic  producer.  Of  the 
there  can  be  none  about  those  between  duties  thus  laid,  if  the  manufacturing 
the  different  parts  of  the  same  nation.         States  pay  less  than  tlieir  proportion,  the 

Such  is  the  natural  relation  in  which  inequality  admits  of  no  remedv  which 
the  States  stand  to  each  other,  by  reason  would  not  be  worse  than  the  evil  itself. 
of  their  diversity  of  interests  and  pur-  In  addition  to  the  consideration  which 
suits ;  but  this  diversity  has  incidentally  has  just  been  mentioned,  there  are  causes 
been,  and  is  yet  likely  to  be,  the  parent  which  will  more  and  more  tend  to  allay 
of  dissension  in  another  way.  Many  of  the  irritation  produced  by  the  subject 
the  States,  not  content  with  the  advan-  The  States  wliich  can  advantageously 
tages  they  intrinsically  possess,  seek  to  engage  in  manufactures  will  increase 
enhance  these  advantages  by  asking  of  with  the  increasing  density  of  population, 
the  general  government  the  total  or  and  the  motives  for  asking  protection 
partial  exclusion  of  foreign  competi-  will  be  less  strong,  as  the  market  fur- 
tion,  by  which  means  the  other  States  nished  by  the  consuming  States  is  dimin- 
would  l>e  shut  out  from  the  greater  ished.  Manufacturing  industry  and  skill 
cheapness  of  foreign  articles.  In  this  too,  are  making  more  or  less  progress  in 
way  those  other  States  consider  them-  all  the  States,  and  to  the  same  extent 
selves  virtually  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  that  they  are  diffustfd  is  the  inequality 
the  manufacturing  States,  whether  they  among  the  States  reduced, 
buy  the  foreign  article  subjected  to  the  A  further,  but  more  distant,  ground  for 
tax,  or  the  similar  article  made  at  home,     expecting  the  influence  of  this  question 

We  shall  not  now  stop  to  inquire  whe-  to  decline,  is  to  be  found  in  that  reduction 
ther  these  complaints  of  injustice  are  well  of  the  price  of  labor  which  awaits  a  dens- 
founded,  or,  supposing  they  are,  whether  er  population.  That  will  give  a  securi- 
the  injustice  is  compensiOed.    It  is  suf-    ty  for  the  home  market  which  will  defy 
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all  foreign  competition.     Our  distance  the  slave.    Their  taunts  and  reproaches 

from  the  workshops  of  Europe  and  Asia  naturally  react  on  those  to  whom  they  are 

already  profits  our  Qomestic  manufacturers  addressed,  and  thus  the  breach  is  ever 

more  than  the  tariff— and  this  protection  widening  between  them, 
the  smugglers  have  no  means  of  evading  jr  Time,  however,  is  silently  at  work, 
— but  when  the  price  of  labor  in  those  u  and  will  bring  a  remedy  for  this  source 
countries,  and  in  this,  shall  lose  some- Oof  internal  dissension.  Before  the  lapse 
what  of  its  present  disparity,  the  distance  I  of  the  present  century,  most  of  the 
will  be  decisive.  The  same  effect  will  be  »  States  now  permitting  slavery,  will  be 
accelerated  by  the  increasing  substitution!  impelled  by  self-interest  and  a  moral  ne- 
of  machinery  for  human  labor,  and  thep^cessity  to  put  an  end  to  it.}  In  that  time, 

rapid    accumulation  of   capital  in  our  human  labor,  obeying  the  general  law  of 

country.    And  lastly,  we  may  hope  that  declining  in  value  with  its  increase  in 

sound    principles  of  political  economy  quantity,  will  have  so  fallen  as  to  make 

will  be  better  understood,  and  more  strict-  the  rearing  of  slaves  unprofitable,  when, 

ly  pursued,  by  the  mass  of  our  citizens,  of  course,  slavery,  in  some  mode  or  other, 

than  they  have  been  heretofore.    Though  must  terminate.    In  the  mean  while,  the 

much  of  this  vexed  question  may,  doubt-  thorough  conviction  of  the  misapplied 

less,  be  resolved  into  one  of  local  inter-  sympathy  of  the  abolitionists,  of  the  un- 

ests,  yet  very  many  also  embrace  errone-  warranted  interference  of  the  citizens  of 

ous  opinions  concerning  it  from  an  hon-  one  State  with  the  interior  policy  of  an- 

est  conviction  of  their  truth.    A  better  other,  are  so  deeply  impressed  on  a  large 

knowledge  of  the  science  will  tend  to  majority  of  the  citizens  of  every  State, 

harmonize  many  of  those  who  now  stand  and  especially  of  those  \i^ho  are  most  in- 

in  the  relation  of  angry  disputants.  telligent  and  respectablej  that  this  source 

The  difference  of  the  States  in  their  of  civil  strife  can  never  produce  any  more 
relation  to  the  public  lands  did  once  serious  consequence  than  to  afford  mate- 
threaten  to  produce  discord  between  the  rials  to  those  who  follow  the  craft  aod 
Atlantic  and  the  Western  portions  of  the  mystery  of  politics^  to  inflame  the  preju- 
Union,  but  the  wise  policy  of  discontinu-  dices  of  one  part  of  the  country  against 
ing  sales  on  credit,  by  which  so  many  of  another,  and  so  far  to  adulterate  the  pu- 
our  Western  citizens  were  placed  in  the  rity  of  our  popular  elections, 
delicate  relation  of  debtors  to  the  govern-  But  is  there  not  a  real  danger  to  the 
ment,  arrested  the  danger ;  and  now,  on  peace  and  integrity  of  our  confederate 
the  subject  of  these  lands,  most  of  the  republic  in  that  party  strife  which  rages 
Western  States,  and  a  large  majority  of  here  so  furiously  and  unceasinjrTy  ? 
their  population,  have  precisely  tfie  same  Without  doubt,  in  all  free  countries,  there 
interest  in  the  disposal  of  these  lands  as  are  always  arising  questions,  before 
the  Atlantic  States.  which,  for  the  time,  all  others  disappear, 

There  is,  however,  a  difference  in  the  and  which  divide  tlie  people  into  two  die- 

interior   polity  of  the   States  which  is  tinct  and  hostile  communities.     This  war 

more  threatening  than  any  we  have  men-  of  opinion  gives  new  force  to  all  our  af- 

tioned,  and  which  it  behoves  every  man  fections,  good  and  evil,  and  if  party  at- 

who  regards  the  Union  as  the  anchor  of  tachmcnts  and    sympathies    draw   men 

our  political  safety  to  watch  closely  and  more   closely  together  than   any   other 

unceasinorly.      It  so   happens  that  one  bands — even  than  the  ties  of  blood — so 

half  these  States,  continuing  the  usages  party  animosities  are  more  bitter  and  un- 

of  their  ancestors,  hold  in  domestic  slave-  appeasable  than  any  other.     If  this  feel- 

ry  another  race  of  men,  and,  believing  ing  has   Samson's   strength,  it   has  his 

that  race  to  be  inferior  to  their  own,  they  blindness  too.     Swayed  by  its  illusions, 

are  unwilling  to  admit  them  to  an  equal-  merits  are  enhanced  or  diminished,  faults 

ity  with  themselves,  and  think  they  can-  are  exaggerated  or  overlooked,  as  they 

not  safely   liberate   them   without  such  belong  to  men  of  one  sect  or  the  other, 

equality.     Many   citizens  of  the  Stiites  Scarce  any  talent,  service,  or  merit  is  ac- 

who  are  exempt  from  this  class  of  per-  knowledged  except  where  it  is  accompa- 

sons,  in  their  zeal  for  civil  freedom, or ab-  nied  with  orthodoxy  or  party  questions; 

stract  claims  of  humanity,  endeavor,  by  nor  is  there  an  error  or  vice,  or  hardly 

every   means   in   their    power  to   bring  even  a  crime,  over  which  party  zeal  will 

about  the  emancipation  of  these  slaves  ;  not  tlirow  its  protecting  shield ;  and  we 

and,  when   their   passions  are  thus  en-  may  every  day  see  such  instances  of  its 

kindled,  their  animosity  to  the  master  is  illusive  power  as  was  afforded  by  a  fe- 

often  in  proportion  to  their  sympathy  for  male  supporter  of  Wilkes,  who,  in  de- 
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fence  of  his  horribly  distorted  vision,  de-  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  party 
nied  that  he  squinted ;  "  if  he  did,  it  was  disputes  are  never  mwe  violent  than  when 
not  more  than  a  gentleman  ought  to  they  are  founded  on  mere  differences  of 
squint."  opinion,  and  of  no  opinions  so  much  as 
Since,  then,  this  propensity  in  men  to  those  of  a  general  or  abstract  character, 
differ  and  dispute,  to  love  those  who  Thus,  where  party  zeal  lias  tr.med  on  re- 
agree  with  them  in  feeling  and  opinion,  ligious  doctrines,  it  has  exhibited  peculiar 
and  hate  those  who  do  not,  is  too  deeply  force ;  and  questions  about  the  forms  of 
implanted  in  our  nature  for  us  to  hope  to  government  and  the  proper  distribution 
eradicate  it;  so  long  as  we  take  an  inter-  of  political  power,  have  kindled  livelier 
est  in  public  affairs  and  are  free  to  dis-  passions  than  the  immediate  acts  of  the 
cuss  them,  it  may  be  thought  that  we  government!  Now,  we  cannot  say  what 
should  be  reconciled  to  its  mischiefs,  questions  of  this  kind  are  in  store  for  us 
grievous  as  they  sometimes  are,  for  the  — what  quillets  of  constitutional  law — 
Elessings  of  that  civil  freedom,  of  which  what  new  principles  of  policy  or  morals 
they  are  the  certain  sign,  and  the  never  — what  ultra  doctrines  of  political  free- 
failing  attendant,  just  as  we  reconcile  dom  may  hereafter  arise ;  and,  intoxicat- 
ourselves  to  the  occasional  explosions  of  ing  men's  minds  with  their  subtle  essence, 
steam  engines  by  the  recollection  of  their  hurry  them  into  the  wildest  excesses  of 
preponderating  benefits,  or  are  not  dis-  madness  and  folly.  Who  could  have  be- 
posed  to  forego  the  uses  of  fire  because  lieved  thirty  years  ago  that  the  circum- 
it  sometimes  causes  ruinous  conflagra-  stance,  whether  a  man  was  a  freemason 
tions.  or  not  would  more  affect  his  supposed  fit- 
But  it  is  urged  by  some,  who  admit  ness  for  the  office  of  President,  than 
that  party  conflicts  are  inseparable  from  whether  he  preferred  beef  to  mutton — 
civil  liberty,  that  they  are  here  carried  to  wore  a  black  coat  or  a  brown  one  ?  With 
an  unexampled  excess — that,  in  other  such  an  example  as  is  afforded  by  anti- 
countries,  this  fevered  state  of  the  pub-  masonry,  we  know  not  what  dogmas  may 
lie  mind  is  only  occasional,  while  here  it  be  erected  into  tests  of  merit,  nor  what  re- 
is  constant.  In  others,  such  agitations  action  such  arbitrary  caprices  may  pro- 
merely  ruffle  the  surface  of  society,  but  duce. 

here  they  upheave  the  whole  mass  from  Such  are  the  reflections  which  are 
the  bottom ;  and  that  this  excess  is  the  likely  to  present  themselves  when  we 
more  dangerous  in  this  country,  because  look  at  the  operations  of  party  spirit  in 
there  is  less  here  to  control  popular  feel-  this  country.  But,  on  a  further  consi- 
ing,  and  to  prevent  its  being  carried  out  deration  of  the  subject,  we  may  find  much 
into  action.  to  make  us  more  tolerant  of  the  evil,  and 
Of  this  excess  there  can  be  no  question,  to  allay  our  fears  that  time  will  aggravate 
and  it  is  plainly  referable  to  the  character  its  mischiefs.  Besides  that  party  strife 
of  our  people,  as  well  as  of  its  govern-  is  an  incident  to  civil  freedom,  it  now 
ment;  for  nowhere  does  the  great  body  also  serves  to  satisfy  a  want  of  our  moral 
of  the  community  think,  and  feel,  and  nature.  According  to  that  nature,  we 
speak  so  much  about  public  measures  must  feel  as  well  as  think ;  and  however 
as  here.  Party  spirit,  then,  animates  the  men  may  differ  about  their  capacity  for 
whole  mass  ;  and  every  citizen,  whether  thought,  their  powers  of  feeling  are  sub- 
he  points  to  the  north  pole  or  the  south,  stantially  the  same.  The  mind  craves 
obeys  the  magnetic  influence.  And  al-  emotion  of  some  sort,  and  must  have  it. 
though  a  regard  to  the  public  interest  is  With  the  uncultivated,  if  it  is  not  found 
the  motive  which  actuates  most  men  in  in  pursuits  of  gain,  in  war,  in  love,  in 
unitingthemselves  with  a  party,  yot,  after  spectacle,  they  are  apt  to  resort  to  the 
a  while,  according  to  a  well-known  prin-  bottle,  or  the  exciting  hazards  of  the  gam- 
ciple,  what  was  first  regarded  as  means  ing  table.  Political  parties  supply  the 
becomes  afterwards  the  end ;  and  thus  the  place  of  these  excitements,  and  have  the 
interests  of  the  country  are  merged  in  more  force  with  us  from  the  present  cir- 
thosc  of  the  party.  When  these  divisions  cumstances  of  the  country.  They  thus 
are  once  formed,  pride,  emulation,  the  may  sometimes  prevent  vicious  stimu- 
dcsire  of  distinction,  the  contagious  sym-  lants,  and  yet  wilder  fanaticism ;  and  as 
pathy  with  numbers,  and  that  disguised  our  country  advances  and  improves,  a 
form  of  self-love,  the  esprit  de  corps,  all  part  of  tliis  moral  heat  may  be  conducted 
concur  to  swell  the  tide  of  feeling,  until  off  by  the  gentler  excitements  of  litera- 
the  desire  of  party  success  becomes  the  ture,  of  the  arts,  and  other  refinements  of 
master  passion  of  the  human  breast  civilization. 
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In  the  mean  time  may  we  be  permitted  prodacing  civil  commotion.     Now,  the 

to  make  a  suggestion,  by  which  dome  of  prominent  questions  which  are  ever  aci- 

the  asperity  of  party  spirit  will  be  smooth-  tating  the  public  mind  here — such  as  ue 

ed  7    Every  one  must  have  observed  that  choice  of  a  President  or  the  distribntion 

in  the  frequent  shiftings  of  party  ques-  of  political  power — make  so  many  cross 

tions,  and  of  the  relation  of  individuals  to  divisions  wnich  break  up  the  other  parties 

them,  men  are,  ever  and  anon,  finding  into  fragments,  so  that  the   multitude 

themselves  with  new  associates :  to-day  cannot  combine  against  the  aristoi  nor 

estranged  from  one  who  was  yesterday  the  latter  against  the  people.    Though 

his  friend,  and  fighting  side  by  side  by  these  parties  are  ever  on  the  watch  to  as- 

another  who  had  been  his  bitter  opponent,  sert  and  maintain  their  respective  senti- 

In  such  a  situation  he  is  sure  to  see,  if  he  mcnts,  and  readily  incline  to  that  side  in 

has  been  honest  in  his  change,  merits  in  the  other  divisions  which  seems  to  have 

his  new  friends,  which  he  had  previously  most  affinity  with  their  own,  yet  on  almost 

overlooked;  and  he  is  likely  to  feel  no  all  great  questions,  the  greater  number  of 

small  self-reproach  for  his  former  injus-  both  are  found  co-operating  warmly  and 

ticc.     It  will  then  serve  to  mitigate  this  indiscriminately  on  the  same  side.    And 

moral  virus  of  party  prejudice  to  bear  in  thus  our  vehement  party  disputes,  with 

mind,  that  he  whom  we  are  now  disposed  all  their  mischiefs,  save  us  from  the  dan- 

to  regard  with  alienation,  will,  in  all  pro-  ger  from  this  deep-rooted  and  permanent 

bability  be  by  and  by  our  friend,  to  whom,  source  of  dissension, 

though  now  he  turns  on  us  a  frigid  if  not  ".  As  our  population  advances  not  only 

a  hostile  look,  we  shall  be  warmed  by  very  rapidly  but  at  very  unequal  rates  in 

kindred  feelings,  and  be  linked  in  some  its  Atlantic  and  Western   portions,  we 

common  cause  of  public  interest.    In  like  should  be  on  our  guard  against  the  ef- 

manncr,  when  we  become  separated  from  fects  of  those  changes  of  retetive  weight 

those  with  whom  we  once  acted,  let  the  which  must  necessarily  ensue.   Hitherto 

remembrance  of  our  former  friendly  rela-  the  Atlantic  States  have  had  the  preixm- 

tions  keep  down  our  rising  wrath.  In  this  derance  of  numbers,  and  consequently  (tf 

course  there  is  a  concurrence  between  political  power,  and  our  national  policy 

Christian  benevolence  and  worldly  pru-  has  been  adapted  to  that  state  of  tmngs. 

dence  that  does  not  always  exist.    What,  But  in  twenty  years,  or  less,  the  Western 

we  would  ask,  is  there  in  party  contests —  States  will  have  the  ascendency,  which 

what  in  the  triumphs  of  victory — what  in  will  be  constantly  increasing.  At  present 

its  vain  applause,  to  compare  with  those  we  may  see  no  serious  mischief  from  this 

feeliiifjsofkindnessand  forbearance  which  change — no  political  storm  that  is  likely 

give  to  tlie  cup  of  life  its  purest  pleasures  to  arise  when  power  shall  thus  pass  the 

and  most  uiicloylng  sweets?  equinoctial  line.     Yet  it  is  possible  that 

There  is  anotlier  source  of  civil  discord,  views  peculiar  to  the  Western  portion  of 
which  is  independent  of  all  political  mea-  the  confederacy  may  present  themselves. 
sure<,  of  all  party  contests  for  power,  or  and  that  it  may  use  it<^  power  in  conformity 
of  speculative  opinions,  but  has  its  seat  with  such  views.  Suppose,  for  example, 
in  tlio  human  heart,  and  which  may  bo  what  is,  however,  very  improbable,  that 
supj)()scd  to  increase  with  the  increase  of  the  Western  States  should  be  dis|H)sed  to 
the  d(.'-:tituto  class.  In  every  community  adopt  the  Chinese  policy  as  to  foreign 
tliosc  w!io  are  distin«ruisbed  by  talents,  commerco,  and,  inviting  all  nations  °to 
public  services,  vveallh.  or  tlic  lustre  of  trade  witii  us,  to  witlidraw  from  tlie 
their  connections,  arrofrate  a  superiority  ocean,  and  thus  save  ourselves  the  ex- 
over  t'nosc  who  are  less  favored,  and  form  pense  of  supporting  a  navy.  Sr.ch  a  po- 
then\^(!lves  into  a  separate  class ;  wbilc  licy  would  seem  to  the  Atlantic  States 
the  otliers  arc  irni)atient  of  these  claims,  suicidal,  and  would  l)0  opposed  as  all  vital 
and  are  ever  contesting  tbeni.     Society  is  questions  are. 

thus   divided   into  the   aPK^Toi   and   the  But  we  will  state  a  more  probable  cause 

rroXX'Ji,  of  whom,  as  was  said  of  Ca'sar  of  difierence.     We  sec  that  the  tide  of 

and  Piinpey,  one  cannot  bear  an  ecjual,  our  po[)u]ation   presses  on  to  tl)e  West 

and  the  other  a  superior.     The  seeds  of  with    a    force   which    nothin<T   but   the 

this  aristocratic  pride  and  democratic  re-  I'acific   can   arrest.     Will    this   micrhty 

senlinent  exist  everywhere,  but  tliey  are  current  deflect  to  the  right,  so  as  not  to 

mo.<t  developed  in  countries  that  are  most  touch  tlie  territory  now  occupied  by  our 

free.     One  of  them   exceeds   in   moral  red  brethren,  and  solemnly  guaranteed  to 

stren^h,  the  other  in  physical ;  and  there  them  forever  ?    Not  only  national  honor 

might  seem  to  be  danger  of  their  conflicts  will  answer  the  question  in  the  aflinna- 
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tive,  but  humanity  and  justice  will  con-  deputies  to  this  city,  and  especially  of 
firm  it  with  the  right-minded  portion  of  those  who  traced  their  descent  both  from 
our  citizens,  both  of  the  East  and  the  the  white  and  the  red  race  ?  Their  robust. 
West.    Yet  will  these  liberal  and  just  well-proportioned    frames,  their   manly 
sentiments  prevent  bickerings  and  dis-  beauty,  their  inborn  dignity  of  demeanor, 
putes  between  our  citizens  and  the  In-  and  their  excellent  sense,  little  aided,  as 
dians,  where  their  respective  territories  it  is,  by  instruction,  was  well  calculated 
touch  ?    Can  any  measures  of  precaution  to  suggest  the  theory  that  the  mixture  of 
secure  us  against  such  collision  ?    And  the  two  races  was  an  improvement  on 
when  a  continued  course  of  mutual  ag-  both.    Be  this  as  it  may,  it  may  be  safely 
gression,  such  as  has  always  taken  place  asserted  that  we  should  not  be  discredited 
under  similarcircumstances,  has  inflamed  by  the  association;  apd  the  bill,  a  few 
the  passions  of  both  parties,  what  can  years  since  submitted  to  the  considerar 
prevent  the  quarrel  from  extending  to  the  tion  of  Congress,  of  giving  the  tribei^ 
neighboring  States,  and  growin?   into  lately  established  beyond  the  MississipfM, 
open  war  ?  a  war  which  we  might  con-  a  federal  government,  to  prepare  them 
aider  would  be  one  of  extermination,  and  for  admission  into  the  Union,  appeared  to 
of  short  continuance,  if  we  had  not  lately  me  to  be  as  much  marked  by  wisdom  as 
seen  that  a  few  hundreds  of  this  brave  liberally ;  which,  we  would  add,  are  not 
people,  when   driven   to   despair,   and  only  children  of  the  same  family,  but  are 
favored  by  the  localities  of  the  country,  much  seldomer  seen  apart  than  some  of 
may  defy  the  efforts  of  more  than  as  our  legislators  seem  to  suppose, 
many  thousands  of  our   well-appointed  Ofthedangers,ofwhich  we  have  hither* 
troops.    And,  though  our  reiterated  at-  to  spoken,  we  have  already  had  a  fore- 
tacks  would,  no  doubt,  finally  prove  vie-  taste.    The  dissensions  of  our  citizens, 
torious,  yet  at  what  a  prodigious  cost,  arising  from  collisions  between  the  gene- 
Dot  onl^  of  money  but  ot  our  own  blood,  ral  and  the  State  goverments,  and  those 
would  it  be  purchased ;  and,  what  is  yet  growing  out  of  a  mfierence  of  interests, 
more  to  be  deprecated,  at  what  a  cost  of  pursuits  or  opinions,  have  been  expe- 
national  character.  rienced  in  more  force,  in  some  instances. 

When  such  a  disastrous  issue  seems  so  than  they  are  hereafter  likely  to  exert 
probable,  ought  we  not  to  prepare  in  time  But  we  may,  in  the  process  of  time,  on- 
to adopt  the  only  course  by  which  it  may  counter  dissensions  of  a  difierent  descrip- 
be  prevented,  and  that  the  incorpora-  tion,  which  may  put  wtr  political  system 
tion  of  these  Indians  with  the  people  to  a  yet  severer  test  f'>Our  population  is, 
of  the  United  States?  Let  us  assign  to  at  present,  in  most'  of  the  States,  very 
them  a  term  of  probation,  at  the  end  of  thin,  and  will  continue  to  be  compara- 
which  they  may  become,  according  to  tively  so,  until  our  whole  vacant  territory 
their  numbers,  members  of  the  fmferal  is  occupied.  Its  density  will  then,  every- 
union.  On  this  subject  we  have  little  where,  steadily,  though  slowly,  increase, 
popular  prejudice  to  encounter — ^nonethat  until  it  reaches,  or  approaches,  that  of 
cannot  be  easily  overcome.  European  countries  or  similar  climate 

This  race  is  remarkable  for  some  of  and  fertility.    In  this  state  of  things, 

man's  noblest  virtues.    Courage,  both  in  there  must  be  here,  as  we  see  in  other 

daring  and  sufiering;  veracity,  fidelity  to  countries,  a  class  of  persons  possessing 

engagements,  and  an  indomitable  love  of  property,  and  a  much  Wger  class  withoot 

freedom.    We  have,  in  them,  no  evidence  it.    Can  these  two  classes  live  together 

of  that  intellectual  inferiority  commonly  in  peace  and  harmony,  when  they  possess 

attributed  to  the  African  race.    There  an  equal  share  of  political  power?  or 

are  but  few  of  their  descendants  among  must  our  government  change  its  charac* 

us,  but  of  those  few,  an  unusually  large  ter,  and  have  infused  into  it  new  vigor 

proportion  are  among  the  distinguished  and  means  of  restraint,  suited  to  tiie  new 

of  the  land.    Three  we  have  seen  mem-  order  of  things  ?    And,  lastly,  suppose 

hers  of  Congress.    One  of  them  was  af-  such  a  change  requisite,  will  it  be  prac- 

terwards  a  Grovemor  of  Louisiana;  an-  ticable?  These  are  questions  about  which 

other  is  now  a  Judge  in  Virginia ;  and  reflecting  minds  may  be  divided,  and  their 

the  third  had  the  power  of  enchaining  momentous  character  well  justifies  us  in 

attention  by  his  bold  imagery,  his  burning  pushing  our  speculations  into  the  future, 

words  and  cutting  sarcasm,  beyond  any  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  the  effects 

man  of  his  day.    Who  has  not  noticed  of  this  change  in  our  socisQ  condition, 

the  unusually  fine  appeanmce  of  their  especially  when  it  is  not  so  remote  but 
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that  some  of  the  present  generation  may  posed,  has  always  been  nnfiiendiv,  if  not 
\  lire  to  see  it  formidable,  to  the  peace  and  well-bein^of 
j  However  favored  may  be  the  circum-  society,  by  its  numbers,  its  necessities, 
stomces  of  a  country,  and  whatever  its  and  the  vices  and  crimes  engendered  by 
aggregate  wealth,  thp  sreat  mass  of  its  its  ignorance  and  wants.  Liking  with 
people  must  be  poor.  \i  Even  in  England,  envious  discontent  on  those  who  are  in 
'  with  a  degree  of  opulence  such  as  the  affluence  or  ease,  desirous  of  chan^  and 
world  has  never  before  seen,  if  her  whole  confusion,  by  which  they  may  gain,  but 
annual  income  were  divided  among  her  cannot  lose,  they  will  be  ready  to  follow 
people,  the  proportion  to  each  individual  any  leader  who  will  give  them  bread,  or 
would  not  amount  to  more  than  from  promise  it.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the 
seventy  to  eighty  dollars,  which  would  be  worst  passions  of  this  class  should,  be 
barely  sufficient  to  give  to  each  one  the  appealed  to,  since  plausible  pretexts  for 
means  of  plain  and  comfortable  subsist-  reformation  can  always  be  devised  by  the 
ence,  at  the  price  they  bear  in  that  cunning  and  unprincipled  demagogue, 
country,  and  not  enough  to  do  that,  ac-  sufficieiit  for  minds  so  undiscriminating, 
cording  to  the  standard  which  prevails  in  and  so  easily  yielding  to  impressions,  so 
the  United  States.  In  this  country,  that  the  better  portion  of  the  destitute 
though,  on  such  a  distribution,  the  pro-  class  often  unite  with  the  worst,  in  riot, 
portionate*  share  would,  in  quantity,  be  outrage  and  disorder.  Such  is  the  char- 
larger  than  it  is  in  England,  the  money  acter  of  the  populace  in  Europe,  and 
price  would  be  less ;  that  is,  from  sixty  signs  of  the  rise  of  a  similar  class  may  be 
to  sixty-five  dollars— enough  to  furnish  occasionally  seen  in  our  largest  cities, 
the  comforts  of  life  on  a  very  simple  To  guard  against  these  mischiefs, 
scale,  and  nothing  more.  which  strike  at  the  root  of  society,  and 

But  this  income  is,  and  must  ever  which  have  their  seat  in  the  appetites  and 

be,  very  unequally  distributed.    Fortune  passions  of  men,  wherever  ignorance  is 

bUndly  rewards  some  men,  but  the  virtues  associated  with  want,  government,  it  is 

of  industry,  integrity  and  prudence,  a  far  urged,  must  be  armed  with  an  adequate 

ffreater  number ;  and  in  the  same  degree  physical  force ;  and  political  power,  more- 

wat  some  have  more  than  their  proper-  over,  must  be  withheld  fixmi  thoee  who 

tionate  share,  others  must  have  less.  We  are  so  incapable  of  rightfully  exercising 

know  that  many  have  an  income  one  it,  and  would  be  so  sure  to  abuse  it. 

hundred  times  as  large  as  the  average,  Even  the  system  of  representation  aflbids 

and  some  in  England  a  thousand  times  no  security  with  such  a  constituency,  for 

as  great.    The  number,  then,  who  have  the  representative  will  faithfully  reflect 

less  than  the  average,  must  be  proper-  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  those  who 

tionate.     Thus,  if  there  be  one  in   a  have  chosen  him.     If  tliey  favor  a  liberal 

hundred  who  have  but  fifty  times  the  and  enlightened  policy,  so  will  he ;  if  one 

average  income,  then  the  average  income  that  is  narrow-minded  and  unjust,  as  cer- 

of  tlie  rest  of  the  community,  that  is,  tainly  will  he.     If  they  wish  to  defraud 

ninety-nine  hundredths,  would  be  reduced  their  creditors,  he  too  will  be  a  repudiator. 

to  one  half  the  average — a  pittance  barely  If  they  wish  to  lay  an  unequal  tax  on  the 

sufficient  to  sustain  life,  which  many  ob-  rich,  he  is  tiieir  willing  instrument.   The 

tain  by  honest  labor ;  but  some  are  fain  government  must  then  have  the  power  to 

to  seek  it  by  crime,  or  fraud,  or  beggary,  quell  commotion,  or  rather  to  keep  it  from 

and  a  portion,  not  obtaining  it,  experience  rising ;  and  that  power  must  be  exercised 

the  miseries  of  hunger,  disease,  and  pre-  only  by  those  who  have  intelligence  and 

mature  death.  independence.     So  far  you  may,  in  a 

Such  would  seem  to  be  the  condition  densely  peopled  community,  extend  the 
of  every  civilized  community.  By  far  elective  franchise,  and  no  further.  Such 
the  largest  portion  are  dependent  upon  is  one  view  of  the  subject, 
their  daily  labor  for  the  means  of  sub-  But  these  remedies  and  precautions 
sistence ;  those  means  are  necessarily  imply  a  considerable  change  frt.m  our 
small,  and  gradually  diminish  with  the  present  political  system, and  afar  le«s de- 
increasing  density  of  population.  The  gree  of  civil  freedom  than  we  now  pos- 
gradual  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  produce,  sess.  They  would  not  only  disfranchise 
or  the  gradual  fall  in  the  price  of  labor,  a  large  part — perhaps  much  the  largest 
are  but  different  modes  of  expressing  this  part  of  the  community — but  it  supposes  a 
fi^ct  degree  of  power  in  the  Executive  which 
Such  a  class  as  we  have  here  sup-  souietimes  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
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the  honest  and  loyal,  as  well  as  on  the  ly  one  to  the  square  mile,  than  when  they 

vicious  and  lawless,  and  which  may  lead  amount  to  two  or  three  hundred.    The 

to  further  encroachments.    It  has  been  population  is  thus    always  up  to   the 

from  such  small  beginnings  that  military  level  of  the  food,  and,  without  ooubt,  the 

usurpation,  profiting  by  3ie  proper  mo-  increasing  demand  for  food,  occasioned 

ment,  has  tsiken  its  rise,  and  that  mon-  by  increasing  numbers,  has  been  the 

archies  have  been  reared  on  the  ruins  of  parent  of  husbandry  and  all  the  other  arts 

republican  government     This  remedy  by  which  human  aliment  is  augmented, 
may  thus  create  a  worse  disease  than  it        The  state  of  things  has,  however,  been 

cures.  very  different  in  this  country.    Here,  a 

But  will  it  be  necessary  to  alter  the  people  possessed  of   those  useful  arts 

distribution  of  political  power  ?  and  when  which  can  support  a  dense  populatimi, 

our  population  becomes  dense,  may  not  settled  in  a  country  which  contained  not 

our  aemocratic  institutions  be  retained  in  more  than  one  to  a  square  mile.    Hence, 

their  present  form,  or  with  only  such  while  in  other  countries  population  has 

sHght  modifications  as  experience  shall  been  determined    by  subsistence,  here 

clearly  point  out  ?    There  are  many  cir-  subsistence  has  been  determined  by  pop- 

cumstances  to  favor  these  agreeable  an-  ulation.    In  consequence  of  these  pecn- 

ticipations.    In  the  first  place,  the  class  liar  circumstances,  there  has  always  been 

which  will  be  without  property  is  Ukely  to  here  a  liberal  rate  of  subsistence,  sach 

be  proportionately  smaller  in  this  countiyr  >ls  is  not  seen,  and  probably  never  has 

than  it  is  in  any  part  of  Europe.   Equahty  been  seen,  in  any  part  of  the  Old  World, 

of  civil  rights,  though  it  cannot  produce  Now,  when  a  people  become  habituated 

equality  of  property,  tends  to  lessen  the  to  so  liberal  a  standard  of  comfort,  they 

inequality.     It  Keeps  the  avenues  to  pro-  are  likely  to  cling  to  it,  and  thus  the 

fitable  employment,  whether  in  public  preventive  checks  to  redundancy  may  be 

office,  or  by  the  efforts  of  industry,  open  expected  to  operate    sooner  here  than 

to  all  competitors,  and  it  cherishes  the  they  have  done  elsewhere,  and  to  keep 

pride  of  personal  independence.     Here  down  our  population  to  the  means  of 

are  no  laws  of  primogeniture—  no  privi-  liberal  subsistence ;   or,  if  they  cannot 

leged  orders — ^no  enormous  salaries — no  reach  that  point,  they  will  greatly  tend 

monopolies  to  favorites — no  means  of  per-  to  reduce  the  number  of  that  needy,  ig- 

petuating  property  in  the  same  families —  norant,  and  desperate  class  of  which  we 

as  exist  in  other  countries;  by  all  of  which  have  been  speaking.    Our  last  census 

the  inequality  of  property  is  increased  and  shows  conclusively  Siat  the  moral  checks 

maintained.    On  this  account,  property,  have  already  begun  to  operate  in  this 

which  is  now  more  equally  distributed  m  country,  though  tne  means  of  subsistence 

this  country  than  in  any  other,  is  likely  have  been  all  the  while  increasing  instead 

to  continue  so,  and  consequently,  the  of  diminishing.    It  must  also  be  recol- 

class  of  the  destitute  to  be  proportionally  lected  that  if,  in  the  progress  of  society, 

diminished.    Nor  is  this  all.    Many  of  the  influence  of  intelligence  and  proper^ 

those  who  are  without  property,  seeing  is,  on  some  accounts,  diminishea  by  the 

the  field  of  competition  open  to  all,  and  increased  numbers  and  votes  of  the  ig- 

that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  have  norant  and  necessitous,  that  influence  is, 

attained  affluence  or  distinction,  were  on  other  accounts,  augmented  by  the  in- 

once  as  poor  as  themselves,  are  encour-  creased  dependency  of  the  destitute 'class 

aged  to  hope  for  similar  favors  of  fortune,  on  the  others  for  employment  and  sub- 

and  such  hopes  afford  the  same  security  sistence.      Every  large  land-owner  or 

for  their  obedience  to  the  laws  as  would  ship-owner,  every  great  manufacturer  or 

the  possession  of  property.  miner,  has  an  influence  over  those  he 

But  in  the  next  place  the  poorest  class  employs,  far  greater  in  a  dense,  than  a 

with  us  is  not  likely  to  be  so  poor  as  the  thin  population ;  and  this  influence,  hav- 

correspondent  class  on  the  old  Continent,  ing  its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  man, 

from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  furnishes  a  further  security  against  the 

American  people.     We  know  that,  in  supposed  danger  from  the  class  without 

the  regular  progress  of  society,  the  popu-  property. 

lation  of  a  country  is  in  proportion  to  its        We  are  likely  to  have  another  security 

means  of  subsistence,  and  that  this  has  which  must  not  be  overlooked ;  as  popo^ 

been  no  less  the  case  when  its  people  lar  ignorance  is  one  of  the  principal  ele- 

were  in  the  condition  of  hunters,  as  the  ments  of  the  mischief,  it  is  consoling  that 

aborigines  of  this  continent,  with  scarce-  the  ignorant  class  will  ever  probaUy  be 
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unnBually  Bmall  in  this  country.  The  prevail  over  a  sense  of  duty.  Thus,  to 
poticy  of  diffbsing  instruction  among  the  give  examples,  the  majority  of  a  Sute 
people  is  of  such  obvious  benefit,  and  is  kgislature  may  so  unequally  arrange  the 
80  vital  in  democratic  governments,  that  election  districts  as  to  secure  to  them- 
it  is  a  popular  measure  in  all  the  States,  selves  more  than  their  fair  proportion  of 
There  is  accordingly  no  country  in  political  power.  They  may  am>ropriate 
:^hich  elementary  schools  are  so  general  to  themselves  all  the  public  offices,  and 
as  in  some  of  the  States,  and  in  the  put  incapable  men  in  the  place  of  those 
others,  they  are  steadily  increasing,  of  tried  skill  and  inte^ity,  on  the  ground 
Greater  density  of  numbers,  so  far  from  that  "  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils," 
checking  the  diffusion  of  this  benefit,  and  they  may  so  adjust  the  revenue  laws 
will  give  new  facihties  to  it,  as  experi-  as  to  make  them  bear  more  heavily  cm 
ence  has  already  shown  us.  the  minority  than  the  majority.    In  these 

May  we  not  also  count  something  on  ways  may  minorities  be  deprived  of  their 
that  extraoniinary  respect  for  the  Taws  just  share  of  political  power,  and  robbed 
which  is  manifested  by  our  citizens,  and  of  their  property.  These  flagrant 
which  generally  characterizes  democratic  wrongs  are  not  peculiar  to  any  party, 
governments  ?  By  far  the  greater  num-  They  arise  in  all  free  governments,  and 
ber  of  the  laws  being  promotive  of  the  are  incidents  of  human  weakness.  Is 
public  interest,  and,  in  fact,  dictated  by  there  any  remedy  for  the  evil  ?  There 
the  popular  will,  the  people  have  the  g^n  be  none  by  any  device  of  organiza- 
Btrongest  motives  to  respect,  as  well  as  tion,  which  might  not  at  times,  as  former- 
obey  them,  and  thus  the  sentiment  be-  ly  in  Poland,  paralyze  the  necessary 
comes  by  habit  engrafted  in  the  charac-  action  of  the  government.  Would  cen- 
ter of  the  people.  Hence  it  is,  that  at  stitutional  provisions  avail  ?  Party  lead- 
our  largest  and  most  tumultuous  assem-  ers  are  too  ingenious  not  to  find  means 
blies,  one  may  see  thousands  yield  the  of  evading  such  provisions,  sufficiently 
same  obedience  to  a  constable  as  in  most  plausible  to  satisfy  their  indiscriminating 
countries  is  yielded  only  to  the  armed  followers,  and  are  sometimes  reckless 
bands  of  the  government.  On  all  these  enough  to  make  boldness  supply  the 
accounts  the  fears  entertained  by  some  place  of  ingenuity.  There  then  can  be 
that  our  political  system  is  not  suited  to  be  no  rem^y  for  this  injustice,  but  im- 
a  dense  population,  seem  to  be  un-  proving  the  moral  sense  of  the  cornmu- 
founded.  nity.    All  good  men  must  endeavor  to 

There  are  some  evils  to  which  we  are    give  new  force  to  that  rule  of  action 
even  now  exposed,  without  carrying  our    which  is  written  on  the  hiunan  heart, 
speculations  to  a  distant  future.     The    and  is  man's  law  to  himself, 
great  merit  of  a  democratic  government        The  very  lively  interest  which  the  peo- 
18,  that  the   people  will,  for  tlieir  own    pie  of  the  United  States  take  in  the  elec- 
sakes,  aim  at  good  laws — laws  which    tion  of  their  chief  magistrate  threatens 
'  are  suited  to  their  circumstances — which    also,  as  some  think,  the  future  peace  and 
impose  light  duties,  and  secure  personal    stability  of  the  Union.     At  every  suc- 
rights ;  and   although  they  may,  some-    cessive  election,  this  interest  is  likely  to 
times  tlirough  ignorance,  mistake  their    increase,  botli  from  the  increase  of'tbe 
true  interests,  in  most  cases  the  sagacity    President's  patronage,  and  the  growing 
of  self-love  is  too  unerring  for  this.     But    power  and  importance  of  the  nation  of 
the  preceding  theory,  it  must  be  recol-    which  he  is  the  head ;  and  as  the  weight 
lected,  sup|)oses  only  tliat  the   interests    and  dignity  of  the  office  augments,  the 
of  the  ma/oritymW  be  promoted  in  good    voters  not  only  increase  in  number,  but 
faith,  and   with  effect.     Now,  it  may    als«o  somewhat  aher  in  character.    The 
sometimes  happen  that  the  interests,  as  it    recollection  that  the  contest,  in  this  elec- 
oftcn  does,  that  the  wishes  of  the  two  par-    tion,  is  one  in  which  milhons  are  engag- 
ties  into  which  all  free  States  are  com-    ed,  will,  of  itself,  powerfully  operate  on 
monly  divided,  will  be  directly  opposite,    the  passions  of  the  people,  and  produce  a 
and  on  these  occasions,  there  is  always    fervor  of  feeling  which  may  lead  to  the 
danger  that  the  majority  will  be   unjust    most  serious  civil  commotions.     The  rap- 
to  the  minority — we  do  not  mean  by  dis-    id  growth  of  our  cities,  and  the  steady  in- 
appointing  their  wishes,  but  by  departing    crease  of  the  needy,  ignorant  and  vicious, 
from  those  principles  of  right  which  all    who  are  the  ready  instruments  of  the  am- 
recognize  and  profess  to  respect — that,    bitious    intriguer,  greatly    enhance  the 
in  a  word,  the  impulses  of  feeling  will    mischief.    When  we  see  the  causes  of 
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danger  thus  increasing,  who  can  say  that  gether,  and  that  after  his  death  it  wonM 
we  shall  be  always  aUe  to  escape  them  ?  fall  to  pieces.  When  it  was  found  to  go 
While  the  storm  is  yet  rising,  we  cannot  on  as  well  under  his  immediate  success- 
be  sure  that  the  ship  may  not  continually  ors,  the  effect  was  then  ascribed  to  the 
founder.  CTeat  names   of  the   Revolution.     But 

Such  are  the  gloomy  anticipations,  not  uiese  have  passed  away,  and  it  is  found 
only  of  those  who  look  with  unfriendly  that  for  its  safety  and  healthy  action  it  it 
eyes  on  our  institutions,  but  of  many  of  indebtedto  its  own  inherent  t^tsmet^tcatrtx, 
our  citizens,  whose  love  of  country  and  that  strong  as  it  has  already  proved, 
shows  itself  in  over-anxious  fear  about  it  is  ever  gaining  new  strength  by  time, 
the  future.  That  the  presidential  elec-  Yet  the  interest  taken  in  the  election 
tion  will  be  an  object  of  increasing  in-  of  President,  though  not  fraught  with 
terest  we  cannot  doubt,  but  that  the  in-  such  disastrous  consequences,  is  still 
terest  will  be  at  all  in  proportion  to  his  mischievous ;  and  it  would  be  desiraJbla 
increase  of  power,  or  that  of  the  nation,  to  lessen  somewhat  of  this  absorbing 
may  well  be  questioned.  In  the  contest  feeling,  which  not  only  painfully  amtates 
of  1800,  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  the  nation,  but  in  no  small  degree  diveitt 
Adams,  or  even  in  that  of  1796,  when  it  froft(s'objects  of  more  intrinsic  import- 
our  numbers  were  less  than  a  third  of  aa^e,  and  more  direct  bearing  on  the  na- 
their  present  amount,  the  people  were  as  tidj^l  welfare.  How  can  this  be  done  ? 
much  excited  as  at  this  time.  Even  if  We'^'know  of  no  means  except  those  of 
the  interest  were  to  go  on  increasinff;it>  abridging  the  term  for  which  he  is  eligi- 
is  too  much  to  suppose  that  it  would  k»d  ble,  and  lessening  his  power  and  patron* 
to  the  predicted  consequences,  fiuch  an  age.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
opinion  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  seemed  to  fear  that  the  federal  Executive 
love  of  order,  and  that  habitual  respect  would  be  too  weak  for  the  legislature,  baft 
for  the  laws  which  mark  the  character  of  experience  has  shown  that  their  fears 
the  American  people,  and  which  temper  were  groundless ;  and  the  power  which 
their  deportment  in  the  wildest  parox-  he  has  exerted  against  majorities  of  both 
vsms  of  party  zeal.  Broken  heads  and  Houses  in  Congress  has  been  far  more 
bloody  noses,  so  familiar  in  some  coun-  frequently  used  of  late  than  formerly, 
tries  in  popular  elections,  are  unknown  Should  this  exercise  of  executive  power 
here,  except  now  and  then  in  some  of  become  familiar,  it  would  give  to  that 
the  cities,  and  where  too  most  of  the  act-  branch  of  the  government  a  share  in  le- 
ers are  foreigners  who  have  not  yet  been  gislation,  and  even  of  initiating  laws 
disciplined  into  sobriety  by  a  government  which  would  destroy  the  lines  of  sepaia- 
of  equal  laws.  tion  its  framers  thought  it  wise  to  oraw. 

This  part  of  our  political  system  has  Though  these  and  similar  changes  miffht 

ever  been  the  favorite  occasion  of  evil  not  cure  the  evil  of  excessive  popmar 

augury,  whether  men  predicted  what  they  agitation  in  electing  a  President,  they 

feared  or  what  they  hoped.    They  first  could  scarcely  fail  to  mitigate  it.* 
insisted  that   the    weight   of    General        If  there  are  dangers  to  our  ffovemment, 

Washington's  character  kept  the  frail  in  common  with  all  others  that  are  free, 

structure  of  the  federal  government  to-  from  the  sway  of  sinister  passions — from 


*  We  are  strengthened  in  these  views  by  the  reasoning  of  a  late  conspicuous  member  of  thi' 
Institute,  who  perished  by  that  terrible  accident  on  board  the  Princeton,  which  threw  the 
nation  into  mourning,  and  deprived  Virginia  of  three  of  her  most  cherished,  sons.  Jadge 
Upshur,  who  was  fast  attaining  the  same  eminence  as  a  statesman,  he  had  previously  reached 
as  an  orator  and  jurist,  in  his  able  tract  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  maintains 
with  {^eat  clearness  and  force  that  the  Executive  has  a  growing  power,  which  ought  to  be 
diminished.  •  «      ' 

Concurring  with  him  in  these  views,  we  were  far  from  concumng  in  all,  more  eBpeciaUy  as 
to  the  rights  which  he  asserts  for  the  individual  States ;  and  we  had  promised  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  conversing  with  him  on  some  of  the  political  topics  on  which  we  both  had  re^. 
fleeted,  and  of  leaming  from  him  whether,  since  he  had  seen  the  working  of  the  government 
from  a  new  position,  some  of  his  former  opinions  were  not  materially  modified,  but  aha! 
all  that  we  expect,  as  well  as  all  that  we  possess,  hangs  by  a  brittle  thread  : 


'*  Omnia  sunt  hominum  tenui  pendentia  filo 
£t  subito  casu,  quae  valuere  ruunt." 


His  work,  already  a  text-book  to  the  advocate  for  the  rights  of  the  States,  may  be  j^rofittr 
bly  read  by  all  who  would  be  well  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  the  federal  Constitution. 
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agitations  and  commotions — from  that  where  men  of  extraordinary  endowments 
Budden  ebullition  of  feeling  in  which  the  of  bo(hr  or  mind  assembled  from  every 
virtue  of  moral  restraint  evaporates,  and  part  of  Greece,  to  attain  honor  for  them- 
ri^t  and  wrong  are  melted  down  into  one  selves  and  their  country.  And  those 
indiscriminate  mass — may  there  not  be  States  with  which  the  rivalry  was  the 
dangers  of  an  opposite  character  ?  May  greatest,  because  they  were  most  nearly 
sot  our  political  system  perish  by  paraly-  equal  in  power,  were  the  Athenians  and 
sis  as  well  as  by  fever  ?  May  not  our  Spartans,  who  both,  though  in  very  dif- 
8(dendid  hopes  be  eventually  marred  by  ferent  ways,  exhibited  human  nature  in 
our  too  great  strength  instead  of  weak-  its  greatest  exaltation.  Then  the  Romans 
ness  ?  It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  States  and  Carthaginians,  in  their  struggle  for 
will,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  gene-  superiority,  exceUed  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
rations  more,  attain  a  degtee  of  power  those  virtues  it  most  favors,  all  their  con- 
and  wealth  of  which  the  world  presents  temporaries.  The  Italian  States,  long  af- 
BO  example.  In  this  state  of  confident  terwards,  produced  the  same  result  in 
strength,  shall  we  engage  in  a  career  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture.  Who 
conquest,  or  shall  we  gradually  fall  into  nave  tt&en  the  lead  among  the  modems 
a  state  of  torpor  ?  For  the  first,  there  ap-  in  letters,  science,  arms,  s^  the  useful 
pears  to  be  no  adequate  field,  even  if  de-  arts  7  England  and  France,  who,  by  the 
mocratic  jealousy  should  see  no  objection  emulation  stimulated  by  neighborhood, 
to  it.  Long  before  the  period  to  which  we  and  the  animosity  it  is  so  apt  to  engen- 
advert,  the  destinies  of  Canada  and  Mexi-  der,  have  put  the  higher  facmties  of  our 
eo  will  be  determined.  They  will  give  nature  in  requisition,  and  given  them  the 
us  no  provocation,  whether  the  one  re-  most  energetic  and  unremitted  exercise, 
mains  independent  and  united,  or  the  Spain  and  Portugal  were  never  so  great 
other  becomes  so.  They  will  either  have  as  when  they  felt  this  same  animating 
been  incorporated  with  these  States,  or,  principle  in  their  commercial  enterprise, 
more  probably,  neighbors  too  far  inferior  Holland,  too,  excited  by  the  same  spirit 
to  them  to  excite  fear  or  jealousy,  or  even  in  her  contest  with  Ureat  Britain  for 
to  keep  alive  a  military  spirit.  In  this  naval  supremacy,  exhibited  a  degree  of 
state  of  things,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  vigor  ana  power  altogether  disproportion- 
energies  of  our  people  may  decline,  for  ed  to  her  numbers,  and  [which  was]  truly 
want  of  adequate  causes  to  call  it  forth,  astonishing.  It  would  not  be  difiScult  to 
and  that  we  may  sink  into  a  listlessness  extend  this  list,  and  perhaps  it  would  not 
similar  to  that  of  the  Chinese  ?  Though  be  going  too  far  to  aver,  that  no  nation 
that  precise  result  should  not  take  place,  ever  attained  a  high  place  in  the  scale  of 
is  there  not  danger  that  we  may  want  human  greatness,  in  which  the  force  of 
sufficient  motives  of  national  emulation  this  principle  of  national  emulation  may 
when  we  have  greatly  surpassed  in  num-  not  be  distinctly  traced, 
bers,  wealth  and  strength  all  the  nations  But  it  is  indispensable  to  this  spirit  of 
with  which  we  have  intercourse  ?  rivalry  that  there  should  be  some  approach 
Every  species  of  human  excellence  is  to  equality  between  the  parties — some 
mainly  the  effect  of  exercise  and  the  de-  ground  for  hope  that  extraordinary  efforts 
sire  of  excelling — from  the  art  which  « 'ill  be  crowned  with  success.  As  soon 
makes  a  nail  to  that  which  produces  a  as  the  disparity  is  too  great  for  dispute, 
poem  or  a  statue — and  to  this  emulation  and  to  be  above  the  probability  of  change, 
between  individuals  muFt  be  added  na-  the  emulation  ceases.  It  has  continued 
tional  rivalry  to  call  forth  the  utmost  longer  between  France  and  England  than 
powers  of  which  man  is  capable.  What  in  the  other  instances,  and  therefore  the 
nations  of  this  earth  have  elevated  our  effects  have  been  greater  in  advancing 
species  to  the  highest  point  of  excellence  both  nations.  Shall  we  not,  then,  be 
in  letters,  arts  or  arms  ?  They  are,  first,  likely  to  want  this  great,  and,  as  it  would 
the  Greeks,  among  whose  little  States  seem,  indispensable  incentive  to  tlie  ex- 
there  was  an  unremitting  struggle  for  ertion  which  alone  produces  human  ex- 
superiority  or  independence,  and  also  for  cellence?  We  dare  venture  to  say  we  shall 
distinction  at  those  remarkable  institu-  not.  The  source  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
tions,  the   Olympic  and  other  games,*  the  separateness  of  the  States  of  our  con- 


*  The  Greeks,  says  Cicero,  thought  it  nearlylas  great  an  honor  to  obtain  a  prize  at  these 
games  as  a  triumph  at  Home :  "  Hoc  est  apud  Gnccos  prope  majus  et  gloriosius  quani 
Romae  iriumphesse." 
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federacy,  together  with  the  important  at-  nois  or  Michigan ;  the  architecture  or 
tributes  of  sovereignty  retained  by  them,  sculpture  of  Pennsylvania  with  those  of 
By  reason  of  their  larg^  powers  and  nu-  Maiyland ;  the  orators  of  Virginia  with 
merous  important  functions,  they  are  felt  those  of  South  Carolina  or  Kentucky, 
to  be  distinct  communities ;  and  they  are,  In  this  way  the  amor  patricB  and  the  m- 
with  their  respective  citizens,  much  more  dum  immensa  cupidai*  will  lend  new  foiee 
the  object  of  love  of  country  than  the  to  each  other,  and  all  the  human  faculties 
general  government.  This  will  be  yet  will  have  the  incentives  and  the  exercise 
more  the  case  hereafter,  when  the  migrar  necessary  to  their  full  development.  Thus 
tions  of  our  citizens,  which  greatly  weak-  viewing  the  benefits  of  rivalrv,  we  find 
ens  this  sentiment,  will  be  less  consider-  consolation  for  the  occasional  dissensions ' 
able  than  at  present ;  and  in  the  same  among  the  States,  and  we  see  a  fur- 
degree  that  their  native  States  are  objects  ther  argument  against  their  consolidation, 
of  affection  and  pride,  will  be  the  emula-  It  would  indeed  be  better  if  our  citizens 
tion  among  the  citizens  of  the  different  could  follow  the  noble  advice  of  Aristides, 
States.  Signs  of  this  rivalry  may  already  when  he  proposed  to  his  ancient  rival  that 
be  seen,  and  it  may  be  expected  to  grow  they  should  contend  who  should  render 
as  we  increase  in  numbers  and  advance  most  service  to  Athens ;  but  such  cases 
in  the  race  of  improvement.  Emulation  of  disinterested  virtue  are  too  rare  to  be 
has  everywhere  been  most  strong  in  com-  relied  on,  and  our  hopes  of  the  well-being 
munities  most  advanced.  In  one  part  of  of  States  must  rest  on  principles  of  action 
our  country,  or  with  one  class,  we  may  that  are  common,  not  on  those  that  are 
expect  to  see  rivalship  in  commerce  and  extraordinary.  It  is,  then,  to  State  pride 
manufactures  ;  in  another,  in  the  arts ;  and  State  patriotism,  alloyed  as  it  may  be 
in  another,  in  literature.  The  master-  with  State  jealousy,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
poet  of  Ohio  will  be  compared  with  that  the  full  development  of  all  our  fieu^ulties, 
of  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut;  the  andtheultimatefulfiUmentof someof our 
historian  of  New  York  with  that  of  Dli-  most  splendid  visions  of  national  glory. 
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A  TRINITT  suppra. 

**  Shaot  rather  this  composition :  you  your  feel  a  minute.    Have  you  anything 
never  know  where  to  put  your  av's.    I  to  do  after  tea  ?  No  ?  then  come  up  and 
think  we  may  get  you  a  First  though,  by  youll  find  a  few  men  at  sapper." 
a  triumph  of   art,  that  is —     How  are  I  went  back  to  Letter  E,  New  Court, 
you  off  for  mathematics  ?"  read  80  lines  of  Aristophanes,  and  did  a 
"  Very  mild."  few  more  bits  of  illustration,  such  as  not- 
"  Ever  read  Euclid  ?*'  ing   down    the    relative    resources    of 
«« Rather.    Say  eight  years  ago.    Can  Athens  and  Sparta  when  the  Peloponnc- 
get  that  up  in  two  days.*'  sian  war  broke  out,  and  the  sources  of 
"  And  Algebra  ?**  the  Athenian  revenue,  (we  had  a  book 
"  When  I  was  a  boy,  but  never  very  of  Thucydides  for  one  of  our  subjects,) 
brilliant  in  it."  all  which  occupied  me  till  half  past  nine. 
'*  If  you  can  get  ten  marks  out  of  five  «  There  will  be  some  quiet  baoheioro 
hundred,  it  is  better  than  nothing.  Bet-  there,  I  suppose,'*  thought  1,**  and  a  Jo- 
ter  go  to  Dunny  (Dunbar)  first  and  see  nior  Fellow  or  two,  some  of  those  I 
what  he  can  do  witii  you.    Don't  try  too  have  met  in  combination,"  and  so  think- 
much  at  once.      I  cut  the  Algebra  and  ing,  I  subitituted  a  dress  coat  and  boots 
Trigonometry  papers  dead  my  first  year,  for  the  loose  slippers  and  George-Sand- 
and  came  out  seventh."  ish  half  frock-coat,  half  dressing-gown, 
**  Verremos,    d/itiriov"  which  figured  prominently  in  my  ordina- 
<'Nay,  stop  the   revolving  axles  of  ry  evening  costume.    It  was  about  six 

*  Vincet  amor  patriso,  laudnmqae  ioimeiisa  cupido.-rViaoxL 
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gteps  across  New  Couit,  and  three  to  might  call  him  dissipated,  but  it  is  not 

Trayis'  staircase  in  the  cloisters.     He  wickedness  aforethought*  bat  an  incura- 

kept  in  the  third  story,  but  long  ere  this  ble  passion  for  seeing  character  which 

ascent  was  completed  the  sound  of  voices  drags  him  into  all  sorts  of  society — once 

and  clatter  of  knives  and  forks  gave  to*  he  went  off  among  the  gipsies,  Bonow- 

k^nthat  the  grub  was  under  discussion,  fashion,  and  staid  there  long  enough  to 

The  outer  or  **  sporting"  door  was  of  learn  their  lingo  and  find  that  he  couldn't 

course  wide  open  ;  passing  through  an  seduce  any  of  their  women.    He  is  inde- 

interioroneofgreen  baize,  I  blundered  up  pendent   m   politics*  and   jtute   milieu 

a  narrow  and  totally  unilluminated  pas-  (by  his  own  account)  in  church  matters, 

sage,  and  rapped  instinctively  at  where  very  fond  of  law  and  equally  so  of  the- 

the  third  door  ought  to  be ;  then,  scarcely  olo^y — ^fonder  of  the  theatre  tlutn  either, 

waitinff  for  the  emphatic  **  come  in,"  Perhaps  he  will  be  a  nominal  barrister 

plunged   into    the    jovial   assemblage,  and  an  actual  writer  for  Punch  and  the 

Vf»d  sell  for  the  Nu^ee  and  patent  lea-  Magazines.    Perhaps  he  will  go  quite 

thers!      Abandon   reigned   throughout,  mad  and  write  a  tragedy.    Perhaps  some 

One  man  was  in  a  blouse,  another  in  his  of  his  liberal  friends  at  "  the  University 

shirt-sleeves,  the  amphitryon  himself  in  a  we*ve  got  in   town,"  profanely  called 

shooting-coat.    There  were  not  a  dozen  Stinkomalee  by  Oxonians  and  Cantabs, 

of  them  but  they  made  noise  enough  for  will  make  him  Professor  of  Greek — or 

thirty.    As  quietly  as  possible  I  slipped  English  or  Zincali,  it's  all  the  same  to 

into  the  chair  reserved  for  me  at  the  host's  him—in  that  great  institution.    Orper- 

right  hand.  haps  (here  the  reader,  if  a  New-Eng- 

*<  Ah,  Benson !"  and  Travis  squeezed  lander,  is  requested  to  pull  out  his  hand- 
my  hand  with  a  solemn  and  business-  kerchief,  and  borrow  a  flagon  of  salts) 
like  affection.  *'  Just  in  time.  What  he  will  stay  here  for  three  or  four  years 
will  you  take  ?  Ducks — grilled  fowls —  as  an  M.A.  pupiliizing  constantly,  and 
lobstergmttTig.asourcook  calls  it— Law-  his  clothes  will  mdu^ly  grow  blacker 
son,  here's  a  young  gentleman  here  will  and  his  cravat  whiter,  till  someday  there 
trouble  you  for  some  duck.  Try  some  will  be  stuck  up  on  the  Hall  screen  a  small 
champagne — not  so  good  as  you  get  in  notice  to  the  effect  that  **  Mr.  Travis  re- 
America,  I'm  afraid ;  we're  waiting  for  quests  the  college  testimonials  for  or- 
free  trade."  ders."     And  after  all  there  are  worse 

The  duck  and  champagne   went  to  parsons  than  he  would  make — yea,  even 

their  appropriate  place,  and  then,  as  every  m  old  Connecticut — for  there  is  great 

one  was  lully  occupied,  I  had  time  to  earnestness  in  the  man  and  benevolence 

look  about  me  and  study  the  company,  extraordinary ;  he  takes  much  inleresl  in 

At  the  head  of  the  table  sits  our  worthy  the  poor  and  is  very  generous  to  them — 

'*  coach,"  Tom  Travis.    His  fine  person  is  too  generous  indeed,  for  he   sometimes 

hot  displayed  to  full  advantage  in  a  loose  gives  them  his  tradesmen's  money — and 

plaid  shooting-coat,  and  his  very  intel-  he  always  minds  his  own  business,  but 

lectual   but  decidedly  ugly  features  are  to  be  sure  that  is  not  so  rare  and  Phopnix- 

far  from  being  improved  by  a  black  wool  like  a   virtue  in   England  as  with  us. 

smoking  cap  of  surpassing  hideousness.  Any  of  these  things  Tom  Travis  may  be. 

Take  him  as  he  is,  he  is  a  rare  fellow —  (T  ought  not  to  omit  the  opinion  of  his 

with  American  versatility  and   English  gyp,  who  holds  him  in  absolute  venera- 

thoroughness.     He  knows  nearly  a  do-  tion,  that  "Mr.  Travis   will  leave  the 

zen  ancient  and  modern  languages,  more  college    a    Fellow,  and   come    back    a 

or  less  correctly,  and  when  you   bring-  Judge,")  at  present    he    is    a  bachelor 

him  out  on  Greek  he  would  astonish  a  scholar  and  a  '*  coach"  (private  tutor)  of 

room-full  of  Yankee  Professors.      His  rising  reputation,  in  which  last  capacity 

mathematics  are  decidedly  miniLS,  but  the  it  is  that  Carl  Benson  has  the  most  inti- 

use  for  them  is  past  long  ago.     Two  mate  connections  with  him,  that  young 

years  ago  he  got  up  enough  of  his  low  man  being  in  a  violent  state  of  cram  for 

subjects  to  go  out  among  the  Junior  Ops  the  May  examination,  and  very  nervous 

(are  you  quite  sure  you  understand  this,  about  the  result. 

reader  mine .')  and  then   the  way   was  The  Vice  is  Effingham  Lawson  who 

easy  to  a  high  First  class  in  the  Tripos ;  puts  you  in   mind  of  Bob  Sawyer,  "  a 

and,  as  he  is  well  up  in  metaphysics,  you  dissipated  Robinson  Crusoe,"  generally 

may  count   on   him   for  a  fellowship,  dispensing  with  gloves  and  wearing  a 

propably  his  second  trial.    And  after  that  red  P-coat,  and  an  enormous  stick.     But 

what  will  he  do  ?    He  is  gay ;  a  puritan  under  that  unpromising  exterior  there  is 
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mnch  learning,  more  common  wntiit  and  good  one,  will  procnre  bim  some  attach^ 
even  considerable  warmth  of  feeling,  or  legationship,  and  then  woe  to  the 
Break  in  upon  him  during  the  day,  his  foreign  diplomat  who  comes  in  his  wayi 
deportment  will  be  brusque  and  his  re-  for  a  leerier  man  than  Horace  is  not  on 
plies  monosyllabic ;  but  give  him  a  cigar  this  side  sundown, 
and  some  whiskey-toddy  on  a  winter  That  escaped-convict  looking  man, 
night  and  after  the  third  tumbler  he  will  next  Spedding,  is  the  Hon.  G.  Dutton, 
«« discourse  .most  exquisite"  politics,  lite-  Captain  of  the  First  Trinity.  Though  a 
ralure,  or  theology,  till  morning  chapel,  peer's  son,  he  has  come'  up  as  a  pen- 
He  is  older  than  Tom  by  a  few  years,  sioner,  not  an  unusual  step  now,  the  ex- 
say  three,  which  will  make  him  twenty-  penses  of  a  Fellow  Commoner  being  so 
six,  and  has  only  one  more  chance  for  a  great.  He  is  an  Eironiast,  like  Horace, 
Fellowship,  which,  however,  he  is  prel-  but  with  him  it  takes  a  more  practical 
ty  safe  for,  as  he  will  do  very  well  all  turn.  There  never  is  a  gay  boating  snp- 
Toand,  his  classics  being  good  enough  to  per  party  without  GJeorge  Dutton.  The 
let  his  mathematics  in,  and  hismetaphy-  Barnwell  girls  know  him  well,  and  the 
sics  brilliant.  Dons  look  askew  at  him.  But  the  man 
On  his  right,  diagonally  opposite  me,  is  always  walking  through  the  fire  and 
is  a  handsome  little  man  with  a  predomi-  never  getting  burnt.  Immoveably  capa- 
nating  aquiline  nose.  Quite  a  youth,  to  cious  of  liquor,  cold  and  passionless  as 
look  at,  is  Horace  Spedding,  but  he  is  pitt  or  Paracelsus,  he  is  the  wonder  and 
considerably  older  than  you  would  take  the  admiration  of  his  weaker  companions, 
him  to  be— older  in  every  way— and  a  To  hear  him  talk  now,  yon  would  think 
▼ery  hard  customer  you  would  find  him,  his  only  object  on  earth  was  the  Boat ; 
not  at  all  easy  to  sell  or  come  over.  He  working  his  men  up  the  Long  Reach  at 
was  an  Etonian,  and  of  course  is  an  the  top  of  their  speed  ;  running  round  the 
elegant  Latin  versifier,  and  captivatingly  hall  after  dinner  to  see  that  none  of  them 
innocent  of  mathematics,  whicn  does  not  take  sizings  (pastry  is  bad  for  the  wind, 
in  the  least  prevent  him  from  being  an  say  the  knowing  ones) ;  prowling  about 
acute  and  dexterous  logician.  The  most  in  all  sorts  of  places,  by  night,  and  pull- 
remarkable  thing  about  him  is  his  Jij&jv^ia.  ing  them  out  of  all  sorts  of  places  to  send 
This  is  a  peculiarly  Cantab  quality,  in-  them  off  to  bed  at  a  proper  hour.  Yet 
expressible  in  English  save  by  a  peri-  that  rowdv,  reckless  boat-captain  manages 
phrasis ;  you  may  call  it  the  opposite  vice  to  clear  his  seven-hours*  reading  every 
to  hypocrisy.  Thus  to  hear  Spedding  talk  day,  and  no  one  stands  a  chance  for 
in  a  mixed  company  (particularly  if  there  Senior  Classic  alongside  of  him,  except 
are  any  freshmen  or  country  clergymen  one  steady,  well-trained  Shrewsbury 
to  astonish)  you  would  think  him  a  man.  (Marsden  and  Dutton  are  sworn 
monster  of  depravity,  just  fit  for  one  of  friends,  by  the  way,  each  worshipping 
Eugene  Sue's  heroes ;  whereas  he  is  in  the  other ;  so  much  for  the  evil  effects  of 
private  life  a  verjr  quiet  and  temperate  emulation,  &c.)  In  more  thorough  bodily 
man  of  high  principles  and  steady  prac-  and  mental  training  you  cannot  conceive 
tice.  The  Rugby  men  can*t  abide  him,  a  man  to  be;  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  it, 
taking  this  hpuvha  for  natural  wicked-  that  he  will  take  a  high  stand  at  the  bar 
ness ;  he  in  return  laughs  at  them,  and  —probably  be,  as  was  his  father  before 
calls  them  Arnold  and  water.  There  is  him,  a  law-lord,  some  day— if  there  are 
American  blood  in  Horace,  but  you  will  any  lords  at  all  by  that  time— which  there 
not  easilyfind  a  man  with  a  more  thorough  will  be,  the  Democratic  Review  to  the 
abhorrence  of  democratic  institutions.  N.  contrary  notwithstanding. 
B.  His  father  lost  £20,000  bj^  U.  S.  And  who  is  next  Dutton .'  Who  bat 
Bank.  To-morrow  he  is  going  in  for  a  the  redoubted  Romano  ?  Is  that  man  an 
scholarship,  and  is  sure  to  get  one ;  for,  Englishman,  or  an  Anglo-Saxon  at  all  ? 
mnch  as  the  Dons  dislike  him,  they  Short,  dark,  and  much  be-whiskered ; 
always  elect  the  best  man.  No  one  ever  his  name  too — Romano.  Yes,  he  is  very 
dared  charge  them  with  unfairness.  And  foreign,  but  an  Englishman  for  ail  that, 
his  Fellowship  will  follow  in  time.  Then  though  he  has  lived  much  on  the  conti- 
he  will  probably  invest  his  small  income  nent,  where  he  learned  to  speak  three  or 
judiciously,  for  he  has  a  ^reat  talent  for  four  languages,  play  an  instrument  or 
statistics  and  finance,  and  in  some  four  or  two  passably,  and  not  only  tell  French 
five  years  you  may  find  him  in  town,  dishes  but  absolutely  cook  them.  Clever 
coming  home  from  'Chang[e  to  read  Plato,  enough  is  Romano,  but  his  university 
After  a  while,  his  connectiony  which  ia  a  ccmrse  has  been  a  shipwreck,  and  he  will 
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probably  end  by  going  out  unnoticed  strength  of  it  The  effects  of  the  first 
among  the  ^roXXoi.  He  stood  well  his  spree  he  is  sleeping  off;  by  and  by  we 
first  year,  chose  to  be  vexed  his  second,  may  perhaps  see  him  in  his  glory, 
because  he  did  not  get  a  scholarship  at  While  my  survey  was  going  on  the 
the  first  trial ;  migrated  to  a  small  col-  substantials  have  been  consumed,  the  last 
lege ;  couldn't  stand  that,  and  came  back  morsel  of  the  indispensable  cheese  demol- 
again— just  too  late  for  a  Trinity  scholar-  ished,  the  last  sloup  of  beer  emptied.  The 
ship.  The  only  tangible  result  of  his  decks  are  cleared;  Porcher,  Tom's  faith- 
migration  and  re-migration  was  a  joke  fulgypappears  with  a  mighty  bowl.  That 
from  Spedding.  Benson  had  unthinkingly  orf^ji^  rojxia,  Mrs.  Porcher,  produces 
asked,  one  day,  **  What  could  have  made  the  lemons  and  other  punchifying  appur- 
Romano  migrate  to  Pembroke  ?"  tenances,  and  Travis  himself  hauls  out 

"  Why,"  quo*  Horace, "  when  Rum  *un  from  a  "  wee  sly  neuk  "  two  potent  bottles, 

obtained  the  dignity  of  a  Junior  Soph,  **  Do  they  make  punch  in  America?" 

he  suddenly  became  relieious ;  so  much  says  my  fellow- pupil,  Menzies  (pron. 

80,  indeed,  that  he  thought  of  going  as  a  Ming-ee),  opening  his  mouth  for  the 

missionary  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  when  first  time. 

it  was  suggested  to  him  that  there  existed  "  0  yes ;  and  other  drinks  manifold, 

an  extensive  field  nearer  home,  in  the  £gg  nogg — sangaree." 

Small  Colleges."  *<  What  is  sangaree  ?*' 

Finally,  on  Travis'  left  sits  Wilkinson,  "  What  you  cadi  negus." 

another  shipwreck,  so  far  as  University  "  Negus  is  ne  gustandum"  broke  in 

distinctions  are  concerned.  He  came  from  Wilkinson. 

Eton  beautifully  fitted.    Even  now  the  "Do  open  the  window,  Horace,  and 

classic  poets  are  at  the  top  of  his  tongue,  let  that  pun  out" 

and  when  the  fit  is  on  him  he  will  reply  "  Sherry  cobbler,  mint  julep,  and" — 

to  you  in  extempore  verse.    For  instance,  **  Do  tell  us  how  mint  julej)  is  made ;" 

I  once  met  him  in  our  beautiful  grounds,  and  Travis    in    his   curiosity  actually 

just  before  four,  our  early  dinner  hour.  looked  up  from  the  bowl,  with  whose 

**  Well,  Wilkinson,  are  you  going  to  contents  he  had  been  busy  for  the  last 

devour  beef  in  the  hall,  or  shall  we  take  five  minutes;  the  third  lemon  remained 

a  stroll  here  in  the  sun  ?"  uncut  in  his  hand,  and  the  knife  fell 

"  Suave  vorare  bovem,  sed  suavius  apri-  vacantly  on  the  table. 

cari,"|  '*  You  don't  know !"    I  took  confi- 

replied  the  unhesitating  manufacturer  of  <lence  and  drew  myself  up  in  conscious 

longs  and  shorts.     Could  there  be  a  pret-  superiority  of   knowledge.     "It's    the 

tier  spondaicline  ?    But  alas!  Wilkinson  drink  of  Elysium.    The  gods  combined 

has  little  ability  and  less  taste  for  mathe-  ^^eir  energies   to   concoct   it.    Bacchus 

matics.     He  will  never  get  up  enough  of  gave    his    most    potent    spirit.     Venus 

his  low  subjects  to  pass  the  Senate-house ;  sweetened  it  with  her  most  precious  kiss. 

so  the  Tripos  is  a  sealed  book  to  him.  Pomona  contributed  her   most   piquant 

Still  he  must  get  his  scholarship,  and  way  ^r"»^  ^'lo^a  her  most  aromatic  herb,  and 

get  his  fellowship ;  for  in  Trinity  mathe-  Jove  shook  a  handful  of  hail  over  all." 

matics  are  not  a  sine  qua  nan,  though  -^.s  I  concluded  this  prose    version  of 

imperious  Whewell  is  doing  his  worst  Charles   Hoffman,  a   burst  of  applause 

to  make  them  so.    But  it  is  more  probable  went  round  the  table, 

that  he  will  take  a  disgust  at  the  whole  "  ^""avo  !"  quoth  my  coach.     "  Fancy 

business,  and  do  something  very  mad ;  Flora  walking  up  with  both  hands  full 

learn  the  flute,  fall  in  love,  or  turn  Ro-  of  mint  like  Demeter  in  the  Thalusia— 
manist. 

And  now  who  is  there  on  my  side  of  oja/fA^ara  xa/  fi.axwva^  sv  afJkpor£^;;(riv 

the   table  ?    A  stray  freshman  or   two  ep^oitfa. 
like  myself;  a  fat,  beer-drinking  captain 

of  one  of  the  second  crews— Marsden ;  "  Benson,  what  does   ^jayfAara  xal 

a  quiet  Scotchman,  irreproachable  as  a  fAaxwva^  mean  ?" 

classic  and  a  whist-player,  but  not  very  I  gave  the  proper  answer,  and  Travis 

brilliant  in  any  other  department ;  and —  stirred  up  the  beverage  for  the  last  time, 

yes  !  that  man  asleep  on  the  other  end  of  **  By  the  way,  Travis,  as  we  have  be- 

the  sofa  is  Fowler  the  Australian.     He  gun  to  talk  shop,  is  that  popular  editioi. 

has  just  got  out  in  a  bye-term  after  being  of  the  Agamemnon  worth  anything  ?" 

plucked  once,  and  has  been  getting «« iEschylus  made  easy  from  the  Ger 

something  that  begins  with  D  or  I,  on  the  man  of  Herr  Filzauf  ?"  inquired  Tom,  a. 
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be    filled    three    glaaeee    at    once   for    And  still  may  he  last  as  in  days  long  past, 

ii  Jy^iMvof.  -^^  ^^°^  ^^^  intruders  to  bar. 

"  Even  the  aame."  When  I  came  up  to  Queen's  I  knew  I  was 

**  Bad,  bitter  bad ;  if  8  not  too  much  to  green, 

say  d bad.*'^  But  I  swore  I  would  ne'er  be  gay, 

**  Who's  that?"  asked  Marsden,  who    So  I  sported  my  oak  and  read  for  a  joke 
had  been  pricking  up  his  ears  for  some        Full  sixteen  hours  in  the  day : 

iiiQ^  But  care  comes  to  all,  being  plucked  for 

«  Filzauf.    I  say,  Horace !    He's  the  .  ^V^^'  u  .     •  r  r 

man  that   caUs   Mitchell  an    accurate  And  finding  but  grief  for  my  pains. 

««.     iMttv    v«Mo    «jAi^vti«.«   <um    <»vvu««>M2  J  jjgjjj  Yi\i^  a  brick  ran  up  all  sorts  of  tick, 

scBoiar.      ,   ^     ...  ^          „         ,  So  sported  my  door  remains. 

«  Ah !  what  will  George  Bcnnedy  say  Then  here's  to  my  oak,  &c. 

to  that?"  ^ 

«  Send  Filzauf  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet,  i  once  knew  the  times,  when  the  silvery 

I  suppose."  chimes 

This  was  a  brochure  of  B.'s,  showing  Of  a  well-plenished  purse  met  my  ear, 

up    some    half    hundred   of    Mitchell's  When 'your  small  account,  sir,' and 'very 

countless  mistakes  in  syntax,  etymology,  Is^rge  amount,  sir, 

and  history.  '^^  make  up,'  for  me  had  no  fear. 

«  Talking  of  Bennedy,  Tom,  did  you  Now  duns  rule  the  roast,  as  I  find  to  my 

hear  the  last  story  about  him  r  AnA^^mBKil^  set  are  thev  • 

;;  No,  Horace,  what  is  it?"  BuUheTne'eM^ 

"  Bennedy  met  Cateson  the  other  day  ^jj^*'                  ** 

and  said  to  him,  •  Do  you  know,  Cateson,  while  my  door  can  keep  them  at  bay. 

I've  been  reading  the  New  Testament  in  Then  here's  to  my  oak,  my  brave  old  oak ! 

the  original.'     'Indeed!'  said  Cateson,  That  keeps  me  all  safe  alone, 

looking  surprised ;  *  and  pray,  what  do  And  still  may  he  last,  as  in  days  long  past, 

you  think  ol  it  ?'    '  Why,'  said  Bennedy,  Till  a  hundred  duns  are  gone !" 

'it's  strange— it's  really  astonishing—  ^^er  some  applause  and  a  moderate 

that    fellow,  Mark,  wUl    use   r&)irors  pause  Dutton  was  called  on  to  volunteer 

with  a  future.' "  (to  speak  Hibemicfc),  and  promptly  came 

.    A  growl  from  the  vice  interrupted  us.  forth  with  "  Vilkins  and  IHnah,"  a  rich 

Lawson  had  been  for  the  last  ten  minutes  cockney  ditty,  one  version  of  which  may 

ornamenting  the   fine   features  of   the  be  found  in  Bentley's  Miscellany  for  '43 

sleeping  Australian  with  a  huge  pair  of  or  '44.    It  goes  ofir  very  musically,  even 

burnt  cork  moustaches.    He  now  looked  like  a  chime  of  bells,  somehow  thus : 
up  from  giving  his  victim  the  last  touch, 

and  muttered,  "  Blow    Filzauf !     Lefs  <«  it  vas  a  licker- merchant  in  Lending  did 

have  a  song  !"  dwell, 

"  Very  well !"  responded  Travis,  to  Who  had  one  only  darter,  a  beautiful  young 

whom  nothing  ever  came  amiss,  «*  Ho-  gal—" 

mano  has  just  got  a  new  one  by  letter  ,  ,     , 

from  Oxford.     Come  Rum'un!"     And  "  Ob-senre  the  accuracy  of  the  rhyme," 

Rum'un  did  as  he  was  bid.    Be  it  pre-  ^Y*  Travis, 

mised,  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  ,,                         ^.          „         . 

that  Oxonians  call  the  sporting  door  "  the  "  Her  name  it  vas  Di-nay,  'bout  sixteen 

o-t"                              «         o  years  old. 

Who  had  a  fine  fortune  of  sillivere  and 

"  Here's  a  song  to  my  oak,  my  brave  old  f^^^^  >" 

oak,  and  then  proceeds  to  relate,  with  much 

That  was  never  yet  left  ^jar ;  humor  and  pathos,    how    "  Villikins  " 

And  still  stand  he  a  stout  bit  of  tree,  wooed  the  lovely  Dinah ;  how  the  gover- 

All  duns  and  intruders  to  bar !  „or  /^s  governors  always  do)  had  ano- 

There's  strength  in  his  frown  when  the  ^^^  ),  ^^^^^^ .,  ^^^^^  f^,  ^^^ .  ^^^  ^e 

And^durat  hTsVtals  shout ;  "jj-^^^y  expostulated  with  his  refractory 

And  he  showeth  his  might  in  the  broad  offspring  in  these  moving  terms : 
daylight 

By  selling  the  tutor's  scout.  "  O  Dinay,  my  daughter,  I  pray  you  don't 

vex  me, 

CHORUS.  For  if  you  do,  'tis  ten  to  one,  I  die  of  the 

Then  here's  to  my  oak,  my  brave  old  oak !  apoplexy  j  ^ 

That  no  heels,  sticks,  or  pokers  can  mar ;  how 
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*'  Villikins,  vile  vollocking  (walking)  her  transportation,  and  finally  extemporized 

garding  around,"  a  vigoroas  hornpipe,  douhtless  to  the 

great  comfort  of  the  small,  precise  Don, 
discovered  the  **  cold  corpns  **  of  his  keeping  immediately  underneath,  whom 
trae  love,  and  thereupon  drank  up  the  Tom  had  dubbed  *<  Bloody  Politeful," 
**  pison"  always  provided  in  such  cases ;  and  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  various 
and  then  the  melancholy  conclusion  was  delicate  attentions  to,  such  as  stealing  his 
speedily  relieved  by  a  cA^Kur /ou(iro^n^  bread  and  drowning  mice  in  his  milk 
so  long,  so  loud,  that  it  actually  woke  the  jug.  This  concluded  the  evening's  en- 
Australian.  Being  woke  up.  Fowler  was  tertainments,  and  the  company  broke  up 
saiisfaciorilyputthrough  his  paces,  talked  at  half  past  twelve,  except  Lawsou  and 
an  indefinite  amount  of  nonsense,  rubbed  Benson,  who  staid  with  Travis  till  three, 
his  face  in  happy  unconsciousness  of  its  talking  theology.  Fortunately  no  one 
extraordinary  appendages,  and  thereby  in  Cambridfi:e  need  go  to  morning  chapel 
blacked  it  all  over,  to  the  inexpressible  unless  he  chooses.  Who  shall  say,  aiter 
delight  of  the  Freshmen ;  sung  a  Parby-  this,  that  England  is  not  a  land  of  liberty? 
pousan  song  which  will  hardly   bear  Carl  Bejnson.  ^ 


A    SUMMER    IN    THE    WILDERNESS.* 

The  title  of  this  book  is  attractive,  to  are  becoming  more  and  more  munerous. 

us,  at  least,  and  to  many  others,  no  doubt,  How  many  there  are  among  those  who 

who  seek  with  avidity  whatever  is  well  are  reared  in  the  lap  of  refinement,  who 

written  of  the  wild  portions  and  aboriginal  feel  the  desire  to  wander  away  and  to  live 

features  of  our  country.    Probably,  to  in  the  forests  and  prairies  and  untouched 

every  youth  of  lively  fancy  in  our  land,  mountains,  greater  than  the  disposition  to 

that  part  of  our  history  which  comprises  live  in  the  old  and  still  homes  of  their 

the  stonr  of  the  Indian,  of  his  habits  of  youth. 

life  in  me  wilderness,  and  of  the  mourn-  We  do  not  think  that  we  are  saying 

ful  fate  which  is  urging  him  towards  the  untrue  or  visionary  things,  but  believe 

setting  sun,  is  endowed  with  superlative  that  now,  at  this  period  of  the  world's  his- 

attraction.     Still  more  :  there  are  many  tory,  the  love  of  country,  the  pride  at  the 

who  will  turn  away  from  the  old  pictures  thought  of  one's  native  land,  is  stronger 

of  old  times  on  the  eastern  continent,  to  in  our  own  tlian  in  those  where  the  hills 

gaze  upon  the  wild  and  rugged  freshness  and  the  rivers  are  studded  with  castles 

of  a  ruder  sketch  of  this  new  and  unde-  and  old  domains,  which  have  clustering 

faced  world.     They  who  love    nature  about  them  the  associations  of  centuries, 

most  keenly  in  this  country,  are  always  If  we  have  any  feeling  as  a  nation,  any 

seeking  those  portions  of  it  where  man  American  feeling  as  inhabitants  of  this 

has  done  the  least — where  the  mountains  new  continent,  it  cannot  come  from  those 

and  plains  are  yet  strong  with  the   pri-  things  in  which  we  are  far  outdone  by 

meval  forests — where  the  beasts  and  birds,  every  nation  of  the  Old  World,  in  the  ricb- 

and  the  fishes  "ofa  silver  being,"  are  yet  ness  of  our  histor}%  in  the  antiquity  of 

in  their  full  freedom  and  greatest  plenty,  families,  or  the  splendor  of  works  of  art. 

May  it  not  be  true  also  that  this  love  of  It  must  be  born  of  the  thought  of  our 

the  wild  and  pure  is  more  general  than  is  vigorous  growth  and  rapid  story,  of  the 

supposed,  and  that  it  is  not  merely  the  activity  and  energy  of  our  inhabitants, 

love  of  gain,  or  the  impatience  of  law,  but  and,  more  than  all,  of  the  thought  that  we 

the  attraction  of  the  wide  natural  inde-  have  so  short  a  past,  that  all  has  not  been 

pendence  of  forest  and  border  life,  which  done,  but  that  all  is  yet  to  be  done,  and 

impels  our  countrymen  so  constantly  to  that  w^e  must  help  to  do  it,  and  that  our 

leave  the  places  where  conventional  forms  future  is  yet  so  boundless  and  full  of  hope, 

have  become  uppermost,  and   restraints  and  that  the  fears  which  have  croaked 

'"'  ■■  ■  MMi».-«»^i  —■■■  ■-■■■■^^■■■■^  ■      — — ^   11  ■■  11  ^     m         ^  ■!  —!»      M^^^^^l  — ^M^^^^^^P^I^I^^M^^^^^^^^ 

*  A  Summer  in  the  Wilderness ;  embracing  a  Canoe  Voyage  up  the  Mississippi,  and 
around  Lake  Superior.    By  Charles  Lanmati.    New  York  «  Apple  ton  &  Co. 
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into  the  ears  of  the  men  of  the  Old  World  We  have  no  desire  tp  criticiae  the 
for  ages,  never  whisper  into  ours,  or  if  sfirit  of  this  book.  An  ardent  and  ever- 
they  do,  are  not  heeded.  And  onr  love  present  love  of  Nature — a  minute  atten« 
ofcountry,too,  is  nurtured  and  beautijfied  tion  to  her  changes  and  imagery — a 
by  the  thought  that  our  land,  in  its  phy-  memoiy  which  is  constantly  storing  up 
sical  features,  is  newer,  and  fresher,  uod  little  pictures,  yet  seems  capable  ofhoUt- 
more  beautiful,  than  the  Old  World — that  ing  greater  ones — which  gathers  and  de- 
there  are  features  in  our  scenery  which  lights  in  interesting  relics  and  traditions ; 
owe  nothing  of  their  glory  or  their  inter-  aU  this  is  so  much  positive  merit,  for 
est  to  man's  hand— and  tnat  we  have  it  which  the  author  deserves  praise.  Hit 
always  in  our  power  to  leap  into  the  vast  material  is  interesting,  his  mind  active, 
freedom  of  a  life  in  the  wilderness.  and  his  heart  in  the  snl^t    We  believe 

In  all  this  we  are  orimnal,  and  our    that  the  book  is  capable  of  interesting 
country  and  our  character  IS  our  own.  In    one  in  all  that  it  treats  of .    There  are 
aU  this  too  lies  the  way  for  excellence  in    too  many  inelegancies  of  style  and  Ian- 
literature  and  art.  With  our  quick  grow-    guage,  and  some  other  fiiults  which  we 
ing  minds,  and   scantier  education  in    hck  space  and  time  to  point  out    We 
books,  we  shall  scarcely  equal  the  stu-    especially  object,  among  minor  things,  to 
dents  of  the  Old  World  in  the  themes  they    the  continual  use  of  the  word  ^  perfect," 
have  been  busy  about  so  long.    And  we    tacked  as  an  appellative  to  all  kinds  of 
may  not  be  able  to  produce  works  of  art    substantives.    It  is,  so  used,  a  mere  vul- 
which  shall  reproduce  the  old  past  with    garism,  and,  with  similar  thin^,  is  alto- 
such  excellence  as  the  artists  of  the  coun-    gether  too  frequent  in  our  writings.   Bat 
tries  whose  storv  is  but  a  continuation  of    Mr.  Lanman  is  a  young  and  promising 
that  old  past.    But  in  our  own  history —    writer,  and  may  easily  remedy  these,  aiid 
brief,  eventful  and  vigorous  as  it  is — in    the  graver  faults  of  his  style, 
our  own  physical  land,  so  strong  and  fair,        The  author  journeys  up  the  Missisnppi 
may  literature  find  occasion  for  new  ez-    from  St  Louis  to  its  verjr  sources,  no- 
ceUence.    Here  may  poetry  flourish,  and    ticing  all  the  remarkable  pomts  of  scenery 
plume  and  adorn  itself  with  beauties  end-    in  the  way,  and  all  the  memorable  pazti 
less  and  as  yet  unused.   Here  may  paint-    of  the  history  which  is  attached  to  the 
ing  achieve  those  triumphs  which  akme    country  through  which  he  passes ;  pre- 
slull  indicate  the  originality  of  our  art-    serving,  too,  every  Indian  tradition  whidi 
ists.    We  would  not  wish,  indeed,  that    comes  to  his  knowledge,  and  everything 
the  time  should  come  when  the  old  oast    remarkable  in  the  condition  and  habits  of 
and  the  old  country  shall  be  regarded  by    these  (to  us  Americans)  most  interesdng 
us  with  an  unmoved  and  incurious  eye—    people.    Then  he  visits  all  the  beautifu 
for  History  is  eloquent,  and  Antiquity  is    lakes  which  lie  in  that  region ;  thea 
immortal ;  and  Art  luod  Literary  Ureation    crosses  over  to  Lake  Superior,  of  whiek 
have  need  of  all  that  is  gone,  beautiful    he  makes  the  entire  circuit,  in  his  baik 
and  great  enough  for  its  memory  to  re-    canoe,  still  having  the  same  object  in 
main.    But  we  may  hope  that  our  love    view. 

and  enthusiasm  will  never  fail  to  awaken  Much  of  the  journey  is  performed  in  a 
at  the  story  of  our  own  bright  youth,  and  canoe,  with  Indians,  when  frequently  he 
the  pictures  of  our  own  beauty.  We  are  is  the  onW  white  man,  and  the  sole  pt- 
among  those  who  always  love  to  read  our  trician  of"^  the  party.  Ho  makes  some 
own  authors,  and  who  find  a  charm  in  any  geographical  discoveries,  too,  of  water- 
truly  American  book.  falls,  &c.,  hitherto  unspoken  of.  And 
Far  away  in  the  grand  old  wilderness  even  the  utilitarian  may  find  some  little 
yet  lie  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Lake  information,  if  Mr.  Lanman  writes  care- 
Superior  ;  and  here  is  a  young  author  of  fully  and  accurately,  as  he  ought  to  do, 
no  little  enthusiasm  who  has  ransacked  of  the  fertility  or  sterility  of  the  country, 
dieir  beauties,  and  comes  to  seek  a  re-  or  gives  a  true  picture  of  the  copper  re- 
sponse in  the  hearts  of  others  to  the  de-  gion ;  for  all  this  is  no  theme  of  romane- 
light  with  which  they  have  filled  his  own.  ing.  We  have  hunting  and  tishii^ 
He  tells  us  his  story  somewhat  heedless-  stories,  too,  in  great  number,  which,  if 
ly.  The  youth  and  careless  enthusiasm  accurate,  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
of  the  author  is  everywhere  peeping  forth,  sportsmen.  Not  that  we  have  any  reason 
usually  to  our  greater  enjoyment,  though  to  suppose  that  they  are  not  perfectly 
that  may  subject  him  to  greater  seventy  truthful ;  but  judging  from  our  own  e»- 
at  the  hands  of  criticism.  perience,  the  charm  of  a  hunting  or  fisb- 
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ing  story  is  g^reatly  enhanced  by  our  mosphere  of  true  iroagination.    We  will 

having  a  perfect  faith  in  it ;  whereas  endeavor  to  present  a  few  extracts,  of  no 

any  suspicion  of  its  falsity  or  exaggera-  greater  merit  perhaps  than  the  r^  but 

tion  will  cause  us  to  lose  all  interest  in  which  may  induce  our  readers  to  read 

the  story»  and  often  to  distrust  and  dis-  the  book  itself.    Here  is  a  sketch  of  bor- 

like  the  narration.     Men  do  not  love  to  der  life : 

be  humbugged  in  this,  and  writers  of  all        «  Major  Campton  is  the  name  of  a  noted 

marvellous  adventures,  whatever,  would  character,  who  once  resided  at  Galena, 

consult  their  own  interest  by  checking  He  is  a  powerfully  built  man,  who  has 

any  disposition  to  romance,  when  telling  spent  his  whole  life  among  the  wildest  of 

what  pretends  to  be  a  true  story.    AU  mortals ;   and  whose  various  occupations 

this  in  a  parenthesis,  for  we  are  not  in  \a^«  caused  him  to  be  weU  known  from 

the  least  inclined  not  to  give  full  confi-  ^he  banks  of  the  Ohio  to  the  shores  of  Lake 

dence  to  Mr.  Lanman's  narrations.  1"P^"°V-  "^  T  •*  ''  °°7  ^^i'°f  '''r"'^ 

There  '  are    as  we  said    manv  verv  ^°PP®'  li^!"'  ^*^'"S  mad?  and  lost  a  for- 

mere  are,  as  we  saia,  many  very  tune  at  Galena.    A  natural  consequence  of 

mterestmg  Indian  traditions  and  legends,  his  peculiar  experience  is,  that  he  perfect- 

and  very  graphic  descriptions  of  what  ly  understands  the  art  of  fighting;  though 

must  be  surpassingly  beautiful  scenery,  he  is  so  much  of  a  gentleman,  that  he 

Frequently,  however,  Mr.  Lanman  stops  could  not  be  ctdled  a  bully, 

the  current  of  his  narration,  or  description,  ^   *' It  so  happened  that,  while  travelling 

to  paint  us  a  picture,  in  words,  of  the  in  his  own  conveyance*  and  accompanied 

scene  before  him,  at  some  point  of  time  by  his  wife,  during  a   pleasant  day  last 

when  the  unusual  interest  which  he  feels  "ummer  be  came  to  a  halt  on  the  marein  of 

is  not  the  result  of  any  superior  beauty  *  "^^^^I"  n^er,  and  shouted  for  the  ferry- 

ofwhatisbeforehimb^utirsimplytol^  ^^^J^^^eX:^^!^^^^^ 

found  m  his  own  mind,  unneces^ily  ex-  ^^^^  „f  ^^e  day.  he  was  suddenly  smitten 

cited.     We  think  Mr.  Lanman  has  erred  by  a  new  thought,  and  dropping  the  paint- 


in  introducing  these  things  too  frequently,  ©r  of  the  old  scow,  looked  inquiringly  into 

Those  who  would  not  read  his  book  in-  the  major's  face,  when  the  following  dia- 

dnlsently,  might  be  apt  to  smile  and  be  logue  ensued : — 

displeased  at  the  continual  obtrusion  of  *' '  Stranger,    isn't   your    name   Major 

his  own  feelings  and  emotions,  especially  Campton  ?' 

as  they  are  often  such  as  very  few  could  "  *  Yes,  sir,  it  is.    What  business  have 

sympathize  with  or  underetand.     This  y^"  to  transact  with  me  ?» 

iteration  is  sometimes  unpleasant  even  to  "  ;7°"  ^®  ^^f  ^^^^  ""^^  \  *'''''!,  ^f? 

those  who  well   compreliend  and  have  rm^W.Vr.V  ^°>f.^Nnrr'^                   ^ 

n  j^                    ..           if-  u   u      1        -L  am  the  duIIv  ot  the  JNorth. 

felt  every  emotion  which  he  describes ;  ,. ,  ^^^^^/j  ^y^.t  ^o  1  care  for  that  ?' 

and  one  feels  somewhat  cloyed  when  we  «. .  i  ve  hearn  tell  that  you  are  a  famoui 

find  the  author  so  often  overpowered  by  fighter,  and  T  should  like  to  have  you  give 

what  is  before  him,  and  so  very  sensitive  me  a  thrashing,  if  you  can/ 

to  physical  grandeur  and  beaut}^  as  once,  "  *  Why,  man,  1  have  nothing  against 

in  so  "  blissful "  a  "  plircnsy,"  or  "  bewil-  you,  and  do  not  want  to  make  a  fool  of  my- 

derment,"  to  "  stagger  to  the  ground  "  *elf.' 

and  become  "  insensible."  "  *  But  you  shall,  though,  my  honey; 

But  this  is  the  fault  of  all  youn(r  poets  ^Pj^  you  don't  cross  this  ferry  until  it  is  de- 

and  writers  of  rhapsodical  prose ;  a  fault  ^*^f ^  ^^°  '",  ^°^^  "^  '^^  '^"'^^/  ,  ,^ 

which  cxperionce  generally  corrects,  and  ^  "  %^.^^''^'.^^f^  «"/he  part  of  the  major 

.       ,       ^y       ^L  ^^1     I-    I      ^          11  was  all  in  vain,  the  ferryman   was  deter- 

teaches  them  that  the  highest  excellence  mined  to  fight.     The  m'ajor  held  a  short 

IS  to  keep  r/if /w,Wr€5  out  of  view  as  much  consultation  with  his  lady,  who  was,  of 

as  possible.     The  world  never  will  sym-  course,  in  great  trouble  ;  but  taking'  oflhis 

pathize  with  these  idiosyncracios  of  the  coat,  and  unbuttoning  his  straps,  he  stept 

few.     For  an  author  so  to  paint  a  scene,  out  upon  a  grassy  spot,  and  waited  for  the 

as  to  arouse,  in  a  measure,  the   same  ferryman's  attack.  To  shorten  a  long  story, 

emotion   which  he  felt  himself,  without  ^^e  fight  was  a  tedious  one,  and  ended  in 

refinin<T  upon,  or  even  speakincr  of,  his  ^'^®  ^^tal  defeat  of  the  challenger;    who 

own  feeelings  at  the  time,  is  a°true  tri-  presented  in  himself,  after  the  struggle,  an 

umph  of  art  admirable  picture  ot  a  misspent   lite.     He 

A -.  1      .  ^u      •  4           •      *i--     u     1  had  strength  enough    left,    however,    to 

And   such  pictures  in   this  book  are  ^         the  champion  over  the  river;  and 

often  well  painted ;  and  wo  have  often  a  ^hen    the    major     offered     to    pav    the 

charming  landscape  in  words ;  and  some-  accustomed    fare,    the    latter     held    not 

times  one  around  which  is  found  tlie  at-  out  his  hand,  but  making   a   rude  bow. 
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he  exclaimed ;— « J^ot  a  dime,  Hr :  good  trouble  is  that  it  is  subject  to  severe  storms, 
oftemoon* "  which  arise  very  suddenly.     Often  have  I 

floated  on  its  sleeping  bosom  in  my  canoe 

There  are  many  amusing  sketches  in    *^   noonday,  and  watched   the  butterfly 

the  book— pleasant  passages  of  huntinir    sporting  in  the  sunbeams ;  and  at  the  sun- 

and  fishing,  and  a  number  of  Indian  le-    f^.^^^'^r  o^^^e  ^a™®  day,  have  stood  in  per- 

gends,  but  too  long  for  quotation.  ffni^fi'^in^e?^  wu  '"^^^  ^^^^^  ^^S 

TuL  f^\\r^T«\r>^  ^^f>«^f«.  «;«^  -«  :j^«    r    "P****  *"«  mighty  billows  careering  onward 

♦u J«  ^f  ^^"g  f  ♦f^^'^  *?u'**®*  "i  as  if  mad  with  a  wild  delight,  while  a 
the  Great  Lake  of  the  North—the  most  mailing  song,  mingled  with  the  •  trampling 
splendid  body  of  fresh  water  m  the  world :    surf,'  would  ascend  to  the  gloomy  sky! 

The  shipping  of  the  lake,  at  the  present 

'*  Lake  Superior,  known  to  be  the  largest  time,  is  composed  of  one  steamboat,  one 
body  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe,  is  not  propeller,  and  several  small  schooners, 
far  from  four  hundred  miles  long  from  east    which  are  chiefly  supported  by  the  fur  and 

to  west,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  wide,  copper  business. 

It  is  the  grand  reservoir  whence  proceed  **  The  winters  are  very  long,  averaging 
the  waters  of  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie ;  about  seven  months,  while  spring,  summer 
it  gives  birth  to  Niagara,  the  wonder  of  and  autumn  are  compelled  to  fulfill  their 
the  world ;  fills  the  basin  of  Ontario,  and  duties  in  the  remaining  five.  Duripg  the 
rolls  a  mighty  flood  down  the  valley  of  the  former  season  the  snow  frequently  covers 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  Atlantic.  It  lies  in  the  whole  country  to  the  depth  of  three, 
the  bosom  of  a  mountainous  land,  where  f^our,  and  five  feet,  but  the  cold  is  regular, 
the  red  man  yet  reigns  in  his  native  free-  and  consequently  healthful.  But  the  di- 
dom.  Excepting  an  occasional  picketed  niate  of  Lake  Superior  at  midsummer  is 
fort  or  trading-house,  it  is  yet  a  perfect  delightful  beyond  compare  ;  the  air  is  soft, 
wilderness.  The  entire  country  is  rocky,  and  bracing  at  the  same  time.  The  com- 
and  covered  with  a  stunted  growth  of  vege-  mon  diseases  of  mankind  are  here  compar- 
tation,  where  the  silver  fir,  the  pine,  hem-  atively  unknown  ;  and  I  have  never  seen 
lock,  the  cedar  and  the  birch  are  most  an  individual  whose  breast  did  not  swell 
abundant.  The  soil  is  principally  com-  with  a  new  emotion  of  delight  as  he  in- 
posed  of  a  reddish  clay,  which  becomes  haled  the  air  of  this  northern  wilderness, 
almost  as  hard  as  brick  on  being  exposed  "  The  Canadian  shore  of  this  lake 
to  the  action  of  the  air  and  sun.  In  some  of  abounds  in  rocky  islands,  but  of  all  those 
the  valleys,  however,  the  soil  is  rich,  and  which  I  visited  there  is  only  one  deserving 
suitable  for  purposes  of  agriculture.  of  a  particular  notice.    It  lies  in  the  north- 

**  The  waters  of  this  magnificent  lake  are  eastern  part  of  the  lake,  and  is  unquestion- 
marvellously  clear,  and  even  at  midsum-  ably  the  greatest  natural  curiosity  in  this 
mer  are  exceedingly  cold.  In  passing  wilderness, — not  even  excepting  the  Chip- 
along  its  rocky  shores  in  my  frail  canoe,  I  peway  Falls,  the  St.  Louis  River,  or  the 
have  often  been  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  a  Pictured  Clifis  on  the  southern  shore  of 
sunken  boulder,  which  I  fancied  must  be  Superior.  I  visited  it  with  a  party  of  In- 
near  the  top,  and  on  further  investigation  dians  and  miners,  and  the  former  informed 
have  found  myself  to  be  upwards  of  twenty  us,  that  we  were  the  first  white  men  who 
feet  from  the  danger  of  a  concussion  ;  and  had  ever  ventured  to  explore  its  interior.  It 
I  have  frequently  lowered  a  white  rag  to  is  found  about  twenty  miles  from  the  main 
the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  been  coast,  and  is  supposed  to  be  about  a  dozen 
able  to  discern  its  every  fold  or  stain.  The  miles  in  circumference.  The  shores  are  of 
color  of  the  water  near  the  shore  is  a  deep  sandstone,  and  for  the  most  part  pise  ab- 
green,  but  off  soundings  it  has  all  the  ruptly  from  the  water  to  the  height  of  four 
dark  blue  appearance  of  the  ocean.  The  or  five  hundred  feet.  But  the  wonder  is, 
sandy  shores  are  more  abrupt  than  those  of  that  in  the  centre  of  this  island  lies  embo- 
any  body  of  water  I  have  ever  seen  ;  and  somed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  ima- 
within  a  few  feet  of  many  of  its  innumera-  ginable.  It  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  the 
ble  bluffs,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  ship  perpendicular  clifTs  which  look  down  upon 
to  anchor.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  it,  are  not  far  from  seven  hundred  feet  in 
waters  of  this  lake  are  much  heavier  than  height.  It  has  an  outlet,  which  is  impass- 
those  of  Huron,  which  are  also  heavier  able  for  a  canoe,  on  account  of  the  rocks 
than  those  of  Erie  and  Michigan.  I  am  and  trees  that  have  blocked  up  the  narrow 
informed  on  the  best  authority  that  a  load-  chasm ;  and  at  the  opening  of  this  outlet 
ed  canoe  will  draw  at  least  two  inches  stands  a  column  of  solid  rock,  which  we 
more  water  in  Huron  than  in  Superior.  estimated  to  be  eight  hundred  feet  high. 

*<  The  natural  harbors  of  this  lake  are  The  base  is  probably  one  hundred  feet  in 

not  numerous,  but  on  account  of  its  extent  diameter,  and  it  gradually  tapers  off  to 

and  depth  it  aflbrds  an  abundance  of  sea-  about  twenty  feet  m  thickness,  while  the 

room,  and  is  consequently  one  of  the  safest  summit  of  this  singular  needle  is  surmount- 

of  the  great  lakes  to  navigate.     The  only  ed  by  one  solitary  pine  tree.    The  waters 
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of  this  inner  lake  are  clear,  but  have  a  watch-fire  iu  the  shadowy^gcove  at  the 
blackish  appearance,  and  are  very  deep,  mouth  of  the  ravine;  and  at  dawn,  on  the 
It  is  80  completely  hidden  from  the  sur-  following  morning,  we  boarded  our  fea- 
rounding  world,  that  the  passing  breeze  thery  canoes,  and  were  joyfully  skimming 
scarcely  ever  ruflaes  its  tranquil  bosom,  over  the  *  deep  waters  of,  the  dark  blue 
and  the  silence  which  reigns  there,  even  sea.* '' 
at  noonday,  is  intense,  and  almost  fright- 
ful.   In  some  nlaces  the  v*-alls  which  sur-  rj^^  ^^^  j^  the  book  is  a  very  weU 

r^"eti;rJn\^^^^^^^^^  ':i!'^\^^^I^^l'^^''^^ 
Si 'as  there  were  immense  pilis  of  broken  *>«  f  "^^^  «  naUve  State,  in  which  he  in- 
rocks  lying  at  their  base ;  while  in  other  ducts  tfie  reader  into  the  story  of  his 
places  the  upper  points  and  edges  are  over-  early  hfe.  ,  ,  ,  .„ 
grown  with  moss,  and  from  their  brows  Altogether,  the  book  will  repay  a  pe- 
occasionally  depends  a  cluster  of  fantastic  rasal.  Its  style  is  easy  and  flowing, 
vines,  drooping  perpendicularly  to  the  though  too  often  careless  and  inaccurate, 
tranquil  water,  which  reproduces  the  It  is  a  book,  however,  for  entertainment, 
beautiful  pictures  in  its  translucent  bosom,  and  not  a  work  to  be  studied,  and  it  is 
The  lake,  so  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  is  not,  therefore,  amenable  to  much  close- 
destitute  of  fish,  and  the  island  of  animals ;  ^ggs  of  criticism  ;  though  we  cannot 
but  when  we  were  there  gulls  of  every  va-  ,^  j     remarking,  that  no  book,  however 

rietv.  and  in  immense  numbers,  were  fill-  ;:  Jf.           u^t       u     u  u    J.^m»«  ;« 

ricijr,  au«  »"                             .  jj  jjj^        sketchv,  should  be  written  in 

loe  the  air  with  tneir  wild  screams.      1  ne  H.  ^l               '        ^      -—i        -d.,*  tut- 

entire  island   seems  to  be  composed  of  other  than  an  accurate  style.     But  Mr. 

rocky  materials,  but  is  everywhere  covered  Lanman's  improvement  upon  what  he  has 

with  a  stunted  growth  of  vegetation.    I  formerly  written,  is  so  marked,  that  we 

spent  one  day  rambling  over  this  singular  are  disposed  to  think  he  will  gradually 

spot,  and  one  night  slumbering  by  our  discern  and  remedy  his  faults. 


HEADLEY'S  WASHINGTON  AND  fflS  GENERALS,  VOLUBIE  IL 

In  looking  over  this  second  volume  of  Three  nations  only  have  ever  waged 
Mr.  Headley's  work,  we  are  struck  with  wars  over  so  vast  and  varied  regions : — 
the  great  difficulty  he  has  had  to  contend  the  Romans,  who  were  accustomed  at 
with,  of  giving  unity  to  his  sketches  of  the  same  time  to  invade  and  conquer  >yild 
the  struggles  of  the  Revolution.  In  all  and  distant  provinces  in  opposite  quarters 
writings  this  is  a  desirable  quality.  Perus-  of  the  globe  ;  the  English,  who  have  for 
ing  even  a  series  of  desultory  sketches,  if  two  centuries  been  carrying  on  wars  of 
they  concern  at  all  the  same  subject,  we  the  same  nature ;  and  the  French,  espe- 
wish  to  feel  that  they  are  in  fact  parts  of  cially  when,  under  Napoleon,  their  cam- 
a  whole — calculated,  while  each  part  paigns  covered  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
xjcupies  a  place  by  itself,  to  produce  a  But  of  the  military  movements  of  these 
oneness  of  impression.  But  an  almost  nations,  those  conducted  by  Napoleon 
insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  alone  could  have  been  narrated  with  any 
such  an  effect  in  Mr.  Headley's  work  degree  of  the  unity  that  belongs  to  histo- 
lay  in  the  nature  of  the  conflict  he  de-  ry  ;  they  were  too  divided  anddesultor}*. 
scrihcs,  and  the  extent  of  country  over  So  with  the  Revolutionary  war.  Our 
which  it  was  carried  on.  Had  it  been  a  country,  extending  from  Canada  to  the 
single  campaign,  or  a  series  of  succes-  Gulf,  and  hemmeain  between  the  ocean 
sive  campaigns,  conducted  under  one  and  an  interminable  wilderness,  present- 
commander,  and  covering  ut  once  the  ed  a  great  number  of  points  of  attack ; 
entire  territory  engaged  in  the  war,  it  and  the  sparseness  of  population,  partly 
would  be  easy  to  give  the  feeling  of  unity  scattered  among  immense  forests,  render- 
to  the  narration  of  its  different  move-  ed  it  impossible  to  assemble  large  forces, 
ments.  The  several  descriptions  would  or  usually  to  employ  those  gathered,  ex- 
partake  of  the  nature  of  continuous  cept  in  defending  these  separate  points, 
narrative.  But  this  the  character  of  Thus,  though  the  controlling  genius  of 
the  country  and  its  population  forbade.  Washington  —  comprehensive  and    far- 
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seeing — primarily  planned  out  and  direct-  references  might  have  been  made  tO; 
ed  the  various  campaigns,  the  whole  those  taking  place  in  other  sections, 
was  practically  a  multitude  of  desultory  Had  he  taken  more  time,  also,  his  mate- 
movements  of  defence,  often  contempo-  rials  might  have  been  more  ample.  Bat 
raneous,  and  carried  on  in  different  and  with  these  exceptions,  we  think  the  au- 
distant  parts  of  the  continent.  It  was,  in  thor  has  done,  not  only  all  that  he  pro- 
fact,  almost  a  partisan  warfare,  conduct-  posed  doing,  but  nearly  all  that  he  could 
ed  under  different  chieftains ;  and  having  well  have  done. 

little  reference  to  each  other  except  to        The  second  volume  is  most  occupied 

drive  the  enemy  from  the  country.  While  with  the  South,  and  is,  in  some  respects, 

Washington  mainly  operated  in  the  cen-  more  attractive  than  the  first — as  the 

tral  part  of  the  countiT}  Arnold  and  Burr  narrative  is  equally  as  free  and  vigorous, 

had  made  their  way  through  the  forests  while  the  matter  is  in  general  fresher, 

of  Maine,  and  Montgomery,  by  Cham-  The  sketch  of  Greene,  in  particular,  with 

Elain  and  the  St.  Xawrence,  to  the  his  surprising  retreat  through  the  Caro- 
eights  of  Quebec;  Schuyler,  afterwards,  linas,  is  unsurpassed  in  mterest,  and 
and  Gates,  in  that  important  northern  ought  to  be  read  by  every  one  desirous  of 
campaign,  swept  the  Lnglish  from  the  knowingwhat  were  the  men  of  our  Revo- 
lakes  and  wildemess  of  New  York ;  lution.  The  sketches  too  of  the  brave 
Stark,  and  Sullivan,  and  Wayne,  ranged  Moultrie,  of  the  rash,  impetuous  Lee,  of 
their  militia  troops,  and  fought  their  Sullivan,  and  Morgan,  and  Marion,  and 
bloody  battles  from  the  Green  Mountains  the  partisan  of  the  sea,  Paul  Jones,  are 
to  the  Hudson  and  the  forests  of  the  well  told.  We  cannot  but  again  express 
Susquehannah ;  the  bold  Moultrie,  and  our  feeling,  that  whatever  faults  mav  be 
Sumpter,  and  Pickens,  and  Lee,  aroused  charged  against  these  volumes — ana  we 
Southern  bravery  from  the  shores  of  the  have  urged  some  pretty  freely  our^ 
Carolinas  to  the  mountain  passes  of  the  selves — Sie  country  is  indebted  to  their 
AUeghanies  ;  Marion,  for  years,  led  on  author  for  so  effectually  calling  back  its 
his  indomitable  partisans  by  stealthy  memory  and  its  interest,  from  such  a  war 
night  marches  ana  sudden  movements  b^  as  we  are  now  waging — a  war  of  agres- 
day,  till  the  disciplined  regiments  of  Bn-  sion  and  conquest — ^to  that  old  struggle 
tain  were  worn  out  with  surprises  and  of  our  Fathers  for  their  homes  and  ^ee* 
sudden  defeats  ;  and  Greene,  by  himself,  dom. 

and  unaided,  fought  those  battles  and        We  shall  quote  but  a  passage  or  two. 
conducted    those    astonishing    retreats  In  the  singular  sketch  of  I^,  occur 
which    saved    the    South,  and    helped  some  good  remarks  in  regard  to  native- 
Washington  to  secure  the  freedom  of  a  bom  men  in  times  of  revolution, 
continent.      And  not  only  were  these 

movements  so  widely  separate,  but  most       <*  There  can  be  no  peater  error  commit- 

of  the  leaders  themselves  were,  with  but  ted,  thau  for  the  leaders  of  a  revolution  to 

short  periods  intervening,  in  places  far  select,  for    military  commanders,    those 

distant  from  each  other.  To  relate,  there-  whose  tastes  and  habits  have  been  formed 

fore,  the  actions  of  each  of  these  men,  so  ""<^«f  ^^  entirely  different  organization  of 

that  the  whole  should  have  the  effect  of  !*»»°S?-.   They  have  no  sympathy  with  the 

a  single  body  of  narrative,  or  even  to  «np«lsive,    irregular   movements,  ardent » 

keep  L  ske^^^  from  sometimes  cross-  SibTtf  as"l^^^^^^^^^ 

rng  each  other's  track,  was  impossible,  ^^^  ^^j,  li^bs!  and.  Samson-like,  begiS 

and  Mr.  Headley  s  volumes  have  neces-  to  cast  abroad  their  arms  in  the  joy  of  re- 

sanly  a  fragmentary  character.      The  covered  freedom.      The  pillars  of  every- 

only  way  in  which  the  impression   of  thing  before  stable  and  firm,  shake  and  tol- 

unitv  could  have  been  given  to  them  ter  in  their  grasp.    There  was  not  a  lord 

would  be  to  present  constantly  the  moral  in  England  who  could  have  carried  Crom- 

elements  of  the  conflict— the  universal  well's  army  as  it  went,  under  its  appropri- 

uprising    and    tenacity    of    resolution,  ^^  leader,  from  victory  to  victory.    Crom- 

throughout  all  the  colonies,  for  freedom.  ^J^^  ^as  a  creature  of  the  revolution ;  and 

But  to  do  this  effectually  would  have  re-  ^^^ »tr°ng  bond  of  sympathy  between  him 

«n«:wwi  »A«*i^  ♦»,«  ^^,i».doo  ««^   ».:«»»<>_  *"d  his  soldiers  did  more  for  him  than  all 

quired  nearly  the  compass  and  minute-  ^^^  ^^j^^^^  ^^^  experience  of  a  long  miU- 

ness  of  history.     Still,  something  of  this  ^^.^  ^^^eer  could  have  done.     Had  Bona- 

might  have  been  introduced  more  fre-  parte  chosen  his  marshals  from  the  old  and 

quently;  and  while  relating  the  occur-  experienced  military  leaders  of  France,  he 

rences  in  one  part  of  the  country,  some  never  could  have  led  his  conquering  eaglet 
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^40  neadky^a  Washington  and  hU  (hneraU^  Vol  11,  [Jane, 

M  he  did,  the  length  and  breadth  of  Eu-  the  British  fifteen  hundred.     At  Brandy 

rope.     He  took  the  power  the  revolution  wine  we  lost,  probably  over  a  thousand — 

rolled  into  his  hands,  and  used  it  Moreau,  at  Germantown  a  thousand,  the  BriUih 

an  old  veteran,  and  of  good  extraction,  be-  nearly  the  same.    In  each  of  the  two  bat- 

tra^red  him  ;  and  Grouchy,  born  a  count,  ties  of  Guilford  and  Eutaw,  Greene  lost 

ruined  him  at  Waterloo.    So  Gates,  proud  six  hundred.      In  the  latter  engagement, 

of  his  military  experience,  sought  to  sup-  his  loss  equalled  a  quarter  of  his  entire 

plant  Washington  ;  while  Lee,  actuated  by  army.     In  the  storming  of  Savannah  over 

a  similar  desire,  and  filled  with  the  same  a  thousand  fell  in  a  single  hour.    Such 

pride,  almost  lost  us  the  battle  of  Mon-  mortality  in  our  battles  with  the  Mexicans 

mouth,  and  finally  sunk    into    disgrace,  would  stun  the  nation." 
Sach  men  as  Wayne,  and  Stark,  and  Put- 
nam, and  Greene,  anji  Sullivan,  and  Schuy-        p^m  the  narrative  of  Gen.  SuUivan's 

ler,  and  Marion,  and  Sumpter,  and  others,  ^fl^^„     «««  ^r  *u^        S^-i      ^-        • 

who  were  born  on  our  soif,  paitook  of  ou;  ff>rt8-one  of  the  most  interesting  in 

character,  an  i   understood   our  feelings,  *®  volume-we  cannot  help  extracting 

were  the  men  who  stood  firm  in  the  hour  ^«n®  beautiful  passages,  among  the  best 

of  trial,  and  led  our  armies  to  victory."  specimens  of  Mr.  Headley's   felicitous 

l^wer  of  description.  The  Indians  of  the 
In  the  brief  account  of  as  bold  a  man  ^'^"^^  Nations  had  committed  terrible  rava- 
as  ever  fired  a  rifle  in  the  forest,— Briga-  g^s  on  our  fronUers ;  and  Sulhvan  was 
dier-general  Morgan,— a  curious  para-  sent  to  bum  their  villages  m  the  wilder- 
graph  speaks  of  the  appearance  of  his  °f?'  ^^"^  ^he  Susquehannah  to  the  Lake 
riflemen,  and  the  "way  they  shot."  ^^"^®  Iroquois.  The  army  made  ite  toil- 

''  some  way,  first  through  the  vast  extent 

"  His  riflemen  were  the  terror  of  the  ^^^/^«  |«^"™  ^®  Dekware  to  the  Su». 

British,  and  no  wonder,  for  before  their  on-  q«enannah. 
erring  rifles,  officers  fell  with    frightful 

rapidity.  Their  uniform  was  *  an  elegant  '*At  length  the  whole  force  assembled  at 
loose  dress,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  Wyoming,  and  on  the  31st  of  July  took 
thigh,  ornamented  with  fringes  in  various  their  final  departure.  So  imposing  a  spec- 
parts,  and  meeting  the  pantaloons  of  the  tacie  those  solitudes  never  before  wit- 
same  material  and  color,  fringed  and  orna-  nessed.  An  army  of  three  thousand  men 
mented  in  a  corresponding  style.  The  offi-  slowly  wound  along  the  picturesque  banks 
cers  wore  the  usual  crimson  sash  over  this,  of  the  Susquehannah — now  their  varie- 
and  around  the  waist :  the  straps,  belt,&.c.,  gated  uniforms  sprinkling  the  open  fields 
were  black.'  This  dress  gave  the  riflemen  with  gay  colors,  and  anon  their  glittering 
a  picturesque  appearance  as  they  moved  bayonets  fringing  the  dark  forest  with 
through  the  forest.  The  precision  of  their  light,  while  by  their  side  floated  a  hundred 
fire  was  astonishing.  Morgan  had  a  curi-  and  fifty  boats,  laden  with  cannon  and 
ous  way  of  collecting  them,  when  dispers-  stores — slowly  stemming  the  sluggish 
ed,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  where  each  stream.  Officers  dashing  along  in  their 
was  accustomed  to  fight  so  much  on  his  uniforms,  and  small  bodies  of  horse  be- 
own  responsibility.  He  always  carried  a  t  ween  the  columns,  completed  the  scene — 
turkey-call,  a  small  instrument  used  by  while  exciting  strains  of  martial  music 
hunters  to  decoy  the  wild  turkey — and  rose  and  fell  in  prolonged  cadences  on  the 
when  his  men  heard  its  shrill  whistle,  they  summer  air,  and  swept,  dying  away,  into 
immediately  began  to  gather.  the  deep  solitudes.     The  gay  song  of  the 

•*  Our  troops  have  always  been  distin-  oarsman,  as  he  bent  to  his  toil,  mingled  in 

guished  as  marksmen — owinj^,  no  doubt,  with  the  hoarse  words  of  command ;  and 

to  their  being  accustomed  to  the  use   of  like  some  wizard  creation  of  the  American 

firearms  from  boyhood.      A  large   proper-  wilderness,   the    mighty    pageant    passed 

tion   of  European  troops   never   handle  a  slowly  along.     The  hawk  flew  screaming 

musket  till  they  do  it  on  drill ;  while  most  from  his  eyrie  at  the  sight,  and  the  Indian 

of  our  people  can  pick  off  a  squirrel  from  gazed   with    wonder   and  affriq^ht,   as  he 

a  tree-top  before  they  are  old  enough  to  watched  it  from  the  mountain-top,  winding 

become  soldiers.       The  consequence   is,  miles^and  miles  throui^h  the  sweet  valley, 

that  our  fire  is  much  more  deadly — one  out  or  caui^ht  from  afar  the  deafening   roll  of 

fifty  shots  taking  effect ;  while  but  one  out  the  drums,  and  shrill  blast  of  the  bugle, 

of  every  hundred  is   calculated  to  hit  in  At  night  the  boats  were  moored  to  the 

European  battles.  shore,  and    ihe    army    encamped    beside 

•*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  notwithstand-  them — the  innumerablewatch-firesstretch- 

ing  the  sparseness  of  our  population  at  the  ing  for   miles  along  the   river.     As   the 

time  of  the   Revolution,  our  battles  then  morning  sun  rose  over  the  green  forest, 

were  the  bloodiest  we  have  ever  fought,  the  drums  beat  the  reveille  throughout  the 

At  Bunker  Hill  we  lost  five  hundred  to  camp,  and  again  the  pageant  of  the  day 
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before  commenced.  Everything  was  in  the  profusion  of  fruit— cattle  grazed  on 
the  freshness  of  summer  vegetation,  and  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  all  was  luzuri- 
the  great  forest  rolled  its  sea  of  foliage  ance  and  beauty.  In  the  midst  of  thif 
over  their  heads,  affording  a  welcome  shel-  garden  of  nature,  where  the  nfts  of  Hear- 
ter  from  the  heat  of  an  August  sun.  Thus,  en  had  been  lavished  with  such  prodigality^ 
day  after  day,  this  host  toiled  forward,  and  were  scattered  a  hundred  and  twenty^ight 
on  the  twelfth  from  the  date  of  their  march,  houses — not  miserable  huts,  huddled  to- 
reached  Tioga.  Here  they  entered  on  the  gether,  but  large,  airy  buildings,  situated 
Indian  settlements,  and  the  work  of  de-  in  the  most  pleasant  spots,  surrounded 
vastation  commenced.  Here  also  Clinton,  with  fruit-trees,  and  exhibiting  a  civiliza- 
coming  down  the  Susquehannah,  joined  tion  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  never  be- 
them   with  his   brigade — ^and    when  the  fore  witnessed. 

head  of  his  column  came  in  si^ht  of  the  •*  Into  this  scene  of  surpassing  lovelineM 
main  army,  and  the  boats  floated  into  view,  the  sword  of  war  had  now  entered,  and 
there  went  up  such  a  shout  as  never  before  the  approach  of  Sullivan's  vast  army,  ac- 
shook  that  wilderness.  companied  with  the  loud  beat  of  the  drum 
"Sullivan  in  the  meantime  had  destroyed  and  shrill  fife,  sent  consternation  through 
the  village  of  Chemung ;  and  Clinton,  on  the  hearts  of  the  iihabitants.  At  first  they 
his  passage,  had  laid  waste  the  settlement  seemed  resolved  to  defend  their  homett 
of  the  Onondagas.  The  whole  army,  now  but  soon,  as  all  the  rest  had  done,  turned 
amounting  to  nearly  five  thousand  men,  and  fled  in  afiright.  Not  a  soul  remained 
marched  on  the  26th  of  August  up  the  behind ;  and  Sullivan  marched  into  a  de« 
Tioga  river,  destroying  as  it  went.  Hav-  serted,  silent  village.  His  heart  relented 
ing  reached  Seneca  Lake,  they  followed  at  the  sight  of  so  much  beauty,  but  hie 
its  shores  northward  to  Kendaia,  a  beauti-  commands  were  peremptory.  The  soldien 
fui  Indian  village,  with  painted  houses,  thought,  too,  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry 
and  monuments  for  the  dead,  and  richly  Valley,  and  the  thousand  massacres  thtk 
cultivated  fields.  It  smiled  like  an  oasis  had  made  our  borders  flow  in  blood,  and 
there  in  the  wilderness ;  but  the  smoke  of  their  hearts  were  steeled  against  pity, 
the  conflagration  soon  wrapped  it,  and  An  enemy  who  felt  no  obligations,  and 
when  the  sun  again  shone  upon  it,  a  kept  no  faith,  must  be  placed  beyond  the 
smouldering  heap  alone  remained — the  reach  of  inflicting  injury, 
waving  corn  had  disappeared  with  the  •*  At  evening,  that  army  of  five  thousand 
dwellings,  and  the  cattle  lay  slaughtered  men  encamped  in  the  village ;  and  just  at 
around.  Our  troops  moved  like  an  awful,  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  limitleei 
resistless  scourge  through  this  rich  coun-  forest,  a  group  of  officers  might  be  seen 
try — open  and  fruitful  fields  and  smiling  flooded  by  its  farewell  beams,  gpizing  on 
villages  were  before  them — behind  them  a  the  scene.  While  they  thus  stood  con- 
ruinous  waste.  Now  and  then,  detach-  versing,  suddenly  there  rolled  by  a  dull 
ments  sent  off  from  the  main  body  were  and  heavy  sound,  which  startled  them  into 
attacked,  and  on  one  occasion  seven  slain ;  an  attitude  of  the  deepest  attention, 
and  once  or  twice  the  Indians  threatened  There  was  no  mistaking  that  report — ^it 
to  make  a  stand  for  their  homes,  but  soon  was  the  thunder  of  cannon — and  for  a  mo- 
fled  in  despair,  and  the  nr;iiy  had  it  all  ment  they  looked  on  each  other  with 
their  own  way.  The  capital  of  the  Sene-  anxious  countenances.  That  solitary  roar, 
ca*s,  a  town  consisting  of  sixty  houses,  slowly  traversing  the  mighty  solitudes 
surrp«rnded  with  beautiful  cornfields  and  that  hemmed  them  in,  might  well  awaken 
orchards,  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  the  deepest  solicitude.  But  it  was  not  re- 
the  harvest  destroyed.  Caoandaigua  fell  peated ;  and  night  fell  on  the  valley  of 
next,  and  then  the  army  stretched  away  Genestsee,  and  the  tired  army  slept.  The 
for  the  Genessee  flats.  The  fourth  day  it  next  morninz,  as  the  sun  rose  over  the 
reached  this  beautiful  region,  then  almost  wilderness,  that  heavy  echo  again  shook 
wholly  unknown  to  the  white  man.  The  the  ground.  It  was  then  discovered  to  be 
valley,  twenty  miles  long  and  four  broad,  the  morning  and  evening  eun  of  the  British 
had  scarce  a  forest  tree  in  it, and  presented  at  Niagara;  and  its  lonely  thunder  there 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  contrasts  to  the  made  the  solitude  more  fearful, 
surrounding  wilderness  that  could  well  be  <*  Soon  after  sunrise,  immense^ columns  of 
conceived.  As  the  weary  columns  slowly  smoke  began  to  rise,  the  length  and  breaddi 
emerged  from  the  dark  forest,  and  filed  off  of  the  valley,  and .  in  a  short  time  the 
into  this  open  space,  their  admiration  and  whole  settlement  was  wrapt  in  flame  from 
astonishment  knew  no  bounds.  They  limit  to  limit,  and  before  night  those  hun- 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  been  transported  dred  and  twenty-eight  houses  were  a  heap 
into  an  Eden.  The  tall,  ripe  grass  bent  of  ashes.  The  grain  had  been  gathered 
before  the  wind — cornfield  on  cornfield,  as  into  them,  and  thus  both  were  destroyed 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  waved  in  the  together.  The  orchards  were  cut  down, 
sunlight — orchards  that  had  been  growing  the  cornfields  uprooted,  and  the  cattle 
for  getferations,  were  weighed  down  under  butchered  and  left  to  rot  on  the  plain.  ■  A 
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fcene  of  desolation  took  the  place  of  that  Rev.  Mr.  Shim,  aisemhled  hia  flock  on 

•cene  of  beanty,  and  the  army  encamped  tho  beach,  to  pray  the  Lord  to  delirer 

ftt  night  in  a  deaert."  them  from  their  enemies.     He  was  an  ec- 
centric man,— one  of  the  quaintest  of  the 

There  are  in  the  two  volumes  many  quaint  old  Scotch    divines,  so   that  his 

affecting  or  amusing  anecdotes.     Of  the  prayers,  even  in  those  days,  were  often 

former  Kind  is  one  in  the  sketch  of  Stark  quoted  for  their  oddity,  and  even  rough- 

and  the  battle  of  Bennington.  ness. 

**  Whether  the  following  prayer  is  lite* 

«•  One  old  farmer  had  five  sons  in  the  bat-  rally  true  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  but 

tit,  and  when  it  was  over  a  friend  came  to  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  invocation  of 

him  and  said,  sorrowfully,    *  I  have  sad  the  excited  eccentric  old  man  was  suffi- 

news  for  you.'    '  What  is  it  ?*  replied  the  ciently  odd.      It  is  said  that,  having  gath- 

lather ;  *  havn  my  sons  run  away  from  the  ered  his  congregation  on  the  beach  in  full 

fight?*      '  No,'  replied  the  friend,  <  but  sight  of  the  vessel,  which,  under  a  press  of 

one  is  dead.'      *  Bring  him  to  me,'  said  canvas,  was  making   a    long    tack    that 

tile  old  man,  without  changing  his  coun-  brought  her  close  to  the  town,  he  knelt 

tenance.    The  youthful,  athletic  form  of  down  on   the  aand,  and   thus  began : — 

his  boy  was  laid  before  him.    Not  a  tear  *  Now,  dear  Lord,  dinna  ye  think  it  a 

dimmed  the  parent's  eye,  as  he  wiped  the  shame  for  ye  to  send  this  vile  pirate  to  rob 

Uood  from. the  ghastly  wounds,  and  the  our  folk  o'Kirkaldy;  for  ye  ken  they're 

dost  from  his  p^lid  face.     '  It  was  the  puir  enow  already,  and  hae  naething  to 

happiest  day  of  his  life,'  he    said,    *  to  spare.    The  way  the  wind  blaws  he'll  be 

know  that  his  five  sons  had  fought  nobly  here  in  a  jiffy,  and  wha  kens  what  he  may 

lor  freedom,  even  though  one  had  fallen  do  ?      He's  nae    too  good  for   onything. 

on  the  altar  of  his  country.'    A  country  Mickle's  the  mischief  he  has  done  already. 

filled  with  such  fathers  and  sons  the  world  He'll  burn  their  houses,  tak  their  very 

could  not  conquer."  claes,  and  tirl  them  to  the  sark.   And  waes 

me !    wha  kens  but   the    bluidy  villain 

A  laughable  anecdote  is  told  in  the  might  tak  their  lives  !    The  puir  weemen 

iicetch  of   Paul  Jones.        The    daring  &re  maist  frightened  out  o'  their  wits,  and 

lover  was  hovering  on  the  coast  of  Scot-  the  bairns  skirling  afler  them.    I  canna 

land,  and  just  then  threatening  Kirkaldy  think  of  it !   I  canna  think  of  it !    I  hae 

''  been  long  a  faithful  servant  to  ye.  Lord ; 

•*  The  inhabitants,  as  they  saw  her  bear-  but  gin  ye  dinna  turn  the  wind  about,  and 

ing  steadily  up  towards  the  place,  were  blaw  the  scoundrel  out  of  our  gate,  I'll 

filled  with  terror,  and   ran    hither  and  nae  stir  a  foot ;  but  will  just  sit  here  till 

thither  in  affright ;  but  the  good  minister,  the  tide  comes.    Sae  tak  ye'r  will  o't.'  " 
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The  subject  of  shipments  of  grain  to  treme  uncertainty  of  that  foreign  mar- 
Europe  having  become  a  prominent  one,  ket. 

and  speculations  as  to  the  future  being  rife.  We,  as  is  well  known,  are  among 

it  may  be  interesting  to  our  merchants  those  who  believe  that  the  great  depend- 

and  farmers  to  have  well-authenticated  ence  of  our  .agriculturists  is  the  nome 

accounts  of  the  English  crops  and  their  market,  sustained  by  cousumers  engag- 

nrices,  for  some  time  back,  in  order  to  ed   in    the  useful  arts.      We   do  not, 

form  some  idea  of  what  the  future  has  of  course,  deny  that  much  advantage 

in  store  for  us.  may  occasionally  result  from  very  bad 

Of  course  it  will  be  understood  by  our  seasons,  when  the  crops  abroad,  as  at 
readers,  that  the  prices  which  we  shall  present,  fall  vastly  short  of  the  con- 
state, before  the  reduction  in  the  duties  sumption  ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
took  place,  can  have  no  other  bearing  seasons  have  been  the  exception,  and  not 
upon  any  future  shipments  of  grain  or  the  rule. 

hr^stufis  to  England,  than,  inasmuch  The  great  demand,  for  some  little  time 

as    they  show  the    great    fluctuations  past,  and  at  present,  it  should  be  borne 

"Which  take  place,  and  therefore  the  ex-  in  mind,  arises  from  a  partial  failure  of 
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the  crops  in  France  and  Belgium,  as 
well  as  in  £ngiand;  the  almost  total 
faiinre  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  and 
the  injury  elsewhere  to  that  nutritious 
plant  from  the  extraordinary  disease  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected. 

From  the  great  scarcity  of  grain  in 
Europe,  which  has  thus  been  brought 
about,  it  is  probable  that,  for  one  or  two 
years  to  come,  a  greater  demand  than 
usual  may  prevail;  and  doubtless  this 
country  will  participate  in  the  advan- 
tages to  result  from  this  uncommon  state 
of  the  grain  trade;  but  we  should  re- 
member that  Russia,  Prussia,  Denmark, 
various  parts  of  Germany,  Holland, 
France  and  Ituly,  have  heretofore  mostly 


supplied,  and  doubtless  will  in  fature 
supply,  by  far  the  greater  amount  of  the 
deficiencies  of  grain  to  England. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Hudson  of  Massachi^ 
setts,  in  an  able  speech  at  the  last  sesaioA 
of  Congress,  very  properly  asks,  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  average  demani 
may  increase  in  England,  **  from  whence 
will  she  obtain  supplies  ?"  Her  present 
average  annual  Remand  for  foreign  bread- 
stuffs,  when  reduced  to  quarters  of  grain, 
is,  we  think,  fairly  estimated  at  two  mil- 
lions of  quarters,  of  eight  bushels  each ; 
and  the  Allowing  table,""  which  we  have 
made  out  from  parliamentary  returns, 
shows  from  whence  the  deficiency  was 
supplied  in  the  years  1841,  '42,  and  *43, 


1841 

1842 

1843 

Total 

Countries, 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Russia,        .... 

498,205 

1,824,688 

269,368 

2,502,261 

Denmark, 

1.915,279 

617,656 

565,248 

3,098,183 

Prussia,       .... 

7,134,400 

5,938,065 

5,311,000 

18,383,465 

Germany, 

5,295,674 

1,626,172 

1,027,224 

7,949,070 

Holland,      .... 

815,964 

73,979 

6,864 

896,507 

France, 

1,643,932 

4,216,100 

29,248 

5,889,280 

Italy  and  Islands,    . 

901,600 

4,878,597 

24,840 

5,805,037 

North  A.merican  Colonies, 

2,333,354 

3,729,690 

2,790,504 

6,853,548 

United  States, 

1,107,8401,195,873 

749,601 

3,053,278 

All  other  countries. 

866,859  1,816,340 

272,407 

2,955,606 

"  Here,"  continues  Mr.  Hudson,  "  we 
have  a  view  of  the  demand  and  supply 
of  the  Engliph  grain  market  for  three 
successive  years.  And  does  it  appear 
that  that  market  is  to  be  regarded  as  ours  ? 
Is  the  United  States  the  country  upon 
which  Great  Britain  is  to  depend  for  her 
bread-stuffs  ?  A  glance  at  this  table  will 
Ahow  at  once,  that  our  supply,  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  dwindles  almost  into  insignifi- 
cance. Russia  supplies  nearly  as  much 
as  the  United  States;  Denmark  a  trifle 
more;  Prussia  more  than  six  times  as 
much;  Germany  and  Holland  nearly 
three  times  as  much;  France  and  Ital^ 
each  nearly  twice  as  much ;  and  the  Bri- 
tish North  American  Colonies  more  than 
twice  as  much,  as  this  boasted  granary 
of  the  world.  To  show  the  relative  im- 
portance of  our  trade  to  Great  Britain  in 
bread-stuffs,  it  is  barely  necessary  to  say, 
that  of  every  hundred  bushels  sent  to  the 
English  market,  we  have,  on  an  average, 
supplied  only  five  bushels,  or,  in  other 


words,  about  &v^  per  cent  of  her  de- 
mand." 

But  our  purpose  is,  at  present,  more 
particularly  to  show,  from  Tooke's  his- 
tory of  prices,  the  state  of  the  crops,  and 
the  grain  market  of  England  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  the  prices  stated  beine  in 
shilhngs  sterling,  per  quarter  of  8  bushels 
each,  or  480  lbs. 

In  1816:  There  was  a  lamentably  de- 
ficient harvest,  and  wheat  rose  from  55.6 
per  quarter  in  February,  to  74.11  in 
June,  82.1  in  August,  90.10  in  October, 
103.7  in  December. 

In  1817:  There  was  almost  a  famine 
in  France,  and  large  purchases  were 
made  in  England,  late  in  the  spring,  for 
the  French  government.  The  price  was 
104  in  January,  and  rose  to  112.8  in  June: 
but  from  the  fine  weather  both  in  France 
and  England  after  that  time,  it  fell  in 
July  to  102.6,  in  August  to  86.5,  and  in 
September  to  78.8. 

in  1818  :  The  price  was  84.10  in  Jan- 
uary, 89.8  in  April,  and  86.6  in  Jnly ; 
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SI. 3  in  Augaet,  sjid  80.8  in  Decern-  37.10;  in  July,  41;  bal  it  fell  again  in 

bet.  December  to  35.4  ;   being  but  liltle  more 

In  1819:  The  average  price  was,  in  than  one-fourlli  of  whalit  hroughl  at  the 

Janoary,  79.3,  in  June,  68.10,  in  Decern-  close  of  Ihe  last  century. 

ber,  66.3.  In  1836:  In  Jftnaory  Ihe  price  wa» 

In  1820;  It  had   risen   in  Aii|;uet   to  36;   in  June,  48.11;   in  October,  46.4; 

72.5  ;  bat  in  December  it  fell  lo  54  6.  in  December,  57  9— an  adtance  of  «e- 
In  1822:  Early  in  the  season  Ihe  price  venty  per  cent,  upon  ihe  price  of  Decein- 

of  Wheat  was  about  50;   bul  in  Decern-  ber,l835. 

ber  the  average  price  was  33.11.  In  IS37.  it  fell  again,  till  in  May  it 

In  January,  1823,  the  average  price  was  62.10;  in  June,  54  9;   in  Aupiel, 

vms  40.4  ;  and  rose  in  June  1o  62.5;   and  57.5;  in  Sept.,  54.11 ;  in  December,  S1.3. 

fell  agaJn  in  October  to  4G.6;   inDecem-  In   1838:   In  JaoDary.   535;   in   Fe- 

her  it  roEe  again  to  50.8.  hruary,  65.5  ;  in  March,  56. G ;  in  An- 

In  March,  1824,  it  was  65.6,  but  it  de-  gnsl.  73.8 ;  in  Sejitember  it  fell  to  64.9  ; 

dined  to  55.4  in  December.  hat  it  rose  again  till.  lowarda  Ihe  likHt  of 

In  May,  1825,  it  naa  GS.9  ;   in  Sep-  December,  it  was  78.4. 

tember.66.7;   in  December,  63.  In  1839:  In  January  il  reached  81.6; 

In  January.  1826,  it  was  80.3;  and  fell  in  April  it  fell  to  70.1  ;    in  July  and  Aa- 

in  March  to  55 7  ;  and  closed  in  Decem-  gust  it  was  71.8;   in  December,  66.11. 

ber  at  55  8.  We  have  Took e's  prices  nn  later  than 

In  IS27 1  It  was  in  January,  53,6 ;  in  this  year,  and  therefore  have  only  the 

July,696;   in  August,  57.11  ;   in  Sep-  price.on  Ihelslof  November,  to  I843,a» 

lember,  55 ;  in  December,  50.2.  given  in  Parliament  by  Lord  John  Rus- 

In  1828:   It  was   in   May.  55.3;   in  sell,  as  follows:  In  1840,  November  Isl, 

Jane,a4.9;   in  July,  54;   in  November,  63;   in   1841.  November   1st.  63.2;   in 

73  ;  in  December,  71.8.  1842,  November  let.  50. 

In  1829  :  Much  of  the  crop  beinR  of  In  1843  ;  The  price  in  February  was 
bad  quality,  sold  for  50  ;  beist  quality  51 ;  in  June,  49 ;  in  August,  62 ;  in  De- 
brought  an  average  of  72.6.  cember,  51.8. 

lnIS30:   In  January  it  was  S4. 4  ;  in  InJune.l844,itwa855.3;InAuff..40.l. 

April,  63.11;   in  August,  70.9;  in  Octo-  In  1845:  In  June,  47.10;  In  August. 

ber.eo.lO;   in  December,  64.11.  57;   in  December,  58.6. 

In  1831  :  In  February  Wheat  sold  for  In   January,   1846,   it   wag  56.3;   in 

71.10;   in  August  it  was  61.11;   in  De-  March,  54.10;  in  August,  47.5  ;   in  Oc- 

cember,  58.3.  lober,  59.10;   in  November,  62.3;    in 

Id  1832 1  It  was  61.5  in  July ;  in  De-  December,  60.3. 

cember,52.6.  In  1847,  up  to  the  present  time:  Jan- 

Id  1833:   It  wasSl.l  in  Jannaryi  and  uary  2d,  64,4  ;  January  20th,  T3.3 :   Fe- 

61.6  in  June ;  in  August,  53.S,;  in  Decern-  faruary  6th, 73.10;  Febmair  13t&,  71.10 ; 
ber,  47.10.  February  a7lh,74.6;  March  aoih,  73.10; 

In  1834:   It  continued  to  Fa!]  from  45  March  27Ih,  77;  April  lOlh,  74. 

in  the  early  months  ihroughonl  Ihe  year.  From  these  data  we  make  the  follow- 

till,  in  December,  it  sold  for  39,6.  ing  table,  adding  Ihe  prices  at  the  eame 

In  1835:  Wheat  sold  in  April  for  time  in  Ballimore,  Maryland. 

Prka  of  WkiQt  in  England  and  America  during  thifoUomng  years: 

Avense  anrnal  prices  at  BiltimoT<> 
Sterling  per  Quarter  — t_-L_,:_j_t, , 

In  1816  MiDimum65  6  Maxin 


'  1821 
'  1822 
'   1823 


perbashel  in  doilin  and 

103.7 

S2  00 

112.8 

2  40 

8».8 

2  00 

7D.3 

1  30 

72.5 

92 

62.3 

93 

50 

1  33 

62.5 

1  37 

65.6 

1   11 

66.9 

1  00 

1827  Minimum  50.2 

Maximum 

1  59.6 

1  00 

1828  Slid,  scale  54      of  duties  established 

71.8 

1   10 

1829  Inf. 

qua). 

50      good  quality 

72.6 

1  28 

1830  Minimum  54.4 

Maximum 

70.5 

96 

1831 

51.3 

cc 

71.10 

1   12 

1832 

52.6 

C( 

61.5 

1  12 

1833 

47.10 

1 

53.5 

1   12 

1834 

39.6 

« 

45 

1  02 

1835 

37.10 

«( 

41 

1  21 

1836 

36 

tt 

57.9 

1  60 

1837 

51.3 

(t 

57  5 

1  78 

1838 

53.5 

tt 

78.4 

1  60 

1839 

66.11 

tt 

81.6 

1  37 

1840  Minimum  not  ascertained, 

Nov.  Ist 

63 

1  00 

1841 

(C 

«< 

«c 

63.2 

1  14 

1842 

<c 

c< 

«« 

50 

1  05 

1843  Minimum  49 

Maximum 

62 

92 

1844 

C( 

40.1 

tt 

55.8 

91 

1845 

« 

47.10 

tt 

58.6 

1  00 

1846 

«i 

47.5 

tt 

60.3 

1   10 
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Average  annual  prices  at  Baltimore, 

Sterling  per  Quarter.  per  bushel  in  dollan  and  centr. 
<( 

tt 
it 
tt 
It 
tt 
tt 

(C 

tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 

«4 
C( 
«( 
C( 
tt 
(» 
(( 

We  would  particularly  call  the  atten-  States  to  Great  Britain,  have  received  le- 

tion  of  those  concerned  to  the  extreme  munerating    prices,   however    flattering 

fluctuations  in  the  English  grain  market,  were  the  prospects  in  advance, 

shown  by  this  Table,  rendering,  in  com-  Moreover,  it  may  be  farther  remarked 

mon  years,  shipments  from  this  country  in  relation  to  the  future,  that  the  recent 

a  perfect  lottery.  scarcity  and  consequent  high  prices,  will 

ft  is  probable,  that  since  the  removal  cause  a  greatly  increased  growth  on  the 

of  the  duties,  and  the  consequent  average  Continent,  which,  far  from  augmenting 

fail  in  prices,  these  fluctuations  may  not  the  chances  of  profit  on  shipments  from* 

be  so  great  as  formerly ;  still  it  is  a  no-  this  country,  will  have  a  tendency  to 

torious  fact,  as  is  fully  shown  by  the  diminish  them. 

Mark  Lane  newspaper,  that  the  prices  Let  us  not,  however,  be  supposed  not 
fluctuate  from  week  to  week  as  the  properly  to  appreciate  any  market  which 
weather  is  fine  or  discouraging,  or  the  Great  Britain  may  hereafter  afibrd  ub 
foreign  imports  greater  or  less ;  and  that  for  our  bread-stufls  and  provisions;  for 
no  satisfactory  calculation  can  be  made  whatever  they  may  sell  for,  is  a  clear 
here  of  what  prices  may  govern,  when  national  gain  to  us,  and  therefore  highly 
our  shipments  may  arrive.  The  grain  valuable ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  gives 
trade  of  England  is  in  the  bands  of  the  valuable  freights  to  our  shipping, 
most  astute  speculators,  who  have  agents  This  whole  article,  and  these  particular 
in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdoms,  and  opinions,  are  put  forth  solely  with  a  view 
scattered  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe ;  to  keep  the  past  before  us,  that  we  may 
and  the  proximity  of  the  great  exporting  not  suffer  the  present  very  uncommon 
ports  of  the  northern  part  of  Europe,  state  of  our  foreign  grain  trade,  arising 
which,  as  we  have  shown,  furnish  at  solely  from  the  causes  already  named,  to 
least  three-fourths  of  all  the  grain  that  is  induce  us  to  anticipate  for  the  future 
imported  into  England,  gives  these  spec-  sources  of  national  wealth,  which  cannot 
ulators  the  opportunity,  on  any  rise,  to  be  realized  ;  and  this  more  particularly, 
pour  in  their  shipments  from  thence,  as  those  now  hi^h  in  office  falsely  repre- 
so  that  before  any  shipments  made  from  sent  the  prosperity,  which  proceeds  from 
America  can  arrive,  the  market  gives  no  other  cause  than  the  famine  in  Europe, 
way  to  the  increased  supplies.  The  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  reduction  of 
writer  has  had,  for  a  long  period,  an  inti-  our  import  duties«under  the  Tariff  of  1846, 
mate  knowledge  of  the  English  com  when  every  tyro  in  commerce  knows 
market,  and  feels  no  hesitation  in  record-  that,  but  for  this  rise  abroad  in  bread- 
ing the  opinion  that  few  seasons  have  stuffsandprovisions,  the  injudicious  meft- 
occurred  since  1816,  in  which  shippers  sures  of  the  present  administration  would 
of  grain  or  bread-stu£&  from  the  United  have  brought  wide-extended  roia  to  oar 
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finances,  and  lo  the  e'^nernl  inieresia  of 
1^  wtinle  t'ttion.  Il  the  present  liigb 
prices  ill  England,  which  cause  our  im- 
menae  Ehijimenu,  could  be  fur  a  moment 
in  any  way  connecled  with  Ihe  free  trade 
■o  much  lauded  by  Great  Britain,  they 
would  prove  but  a  bad  comicenlary  upon 
the  argumentB  put  forth  by  "the  Corn 
I^w  League,"  Ihe  main  burthen  of  which 
WS3,  that  the  repeal  of  the  duliea  wa^  lo 
give  cheap  bread,  and  produce  halcyon 
days  to  the  working-men  ol  the  whole 

The  two  great  causes  which  thus  in- 
flaence  Ihe  liuctuationB  of  the  Engiisb 
graiti  marhet.  are  the  uncertainty  of  the 
climate  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  heavy 
or  light  itnpotlalioDB  from  Conlinenlal 
Europe — the  quantity  sent  from  this 
country  being  bo  tritiing  as  Co  have  but 
til  tie  inSueoce, 


Having  staled  the  prices  which  gov- 
erned from  1816  lo  1847,  we  uow  pro- 
ceed to  show  ihe  quantity  produced  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  woat  propor- 
tion of  the  consumption  is  imported. 

The  qunniily  ol  wheat  prodDced  in 
the  wliole  island  of  Great  Britain  is  esti- 
malcd  by  Mr.  M'Culloch  and  other 
writers  at  about  thirteen  milliona  of 
quarters,  equal  lo  104  milliona  of  basb- 
ela.  The  prodace  of  Ireland  is  staled  to 
be  about  one  miUion  of  quarters,  or  eight 
millions  of  bushels,  of  which  one-h>ilf 
was  annually  «enl  to  Great  Britain,  pre- 
vious to  the  year  183S — since  that  year 
the  quantity  shipped  thither  from  lieland 
has  diminished. 

The  following  is  an  absirscl  from 
parliamenlary  documents,  showing  the 
amount  of  wheat  imported  into  Great 
Britain  from  17G0  to  IBiO  : 


Yea 

mpon'n 

Vfsrs. 

Axnaal  iiv. 

1761  t 

J  1770 

94.089 

juarters 

1801  to 

810 

655,939 

quarters 

1771  1 

.  17801 

111,372 

1811  to 

821 

429,078 

I78]-i 

<  ITOO 

143,293 

1S31  lo 

R-M 

S34,762 

1791  I 

D  1800 

470,342 

1S31  to 

184U 

908.119 

So  much  for  the  a' 


I  each  year,  and  the  places 


from   whence   imported,    for   the   lalle' 
period  of  (en  years,  from  1831  to  1840 


he  Quantities 

of  WKeal  Jmporfed 

into  the  VmtcdKing- 

dom.daringtAe  ytan  1831  lo  1840. 

S3 

IS 

4,535 

3.S55 

y.7-ti-     1  nnt 

8.3T7 

■I'M.lr- 

'..r.Kin.mM* 

J.SM.5M  I.M3.40S 

Tbe   quantities    imported   into    Great     this  article,  wben  summed  Up,  present  the 
Britain  in  1841,  '42,  and  '43,  as  we  have     following  results  ; — 
ilready  given  Ihem  in  the  first  table  of 

In  IS41  in  quarlers  3,814,138  or  bushels  22.518,704 
In  1842  in  quarters  4,739,645  or  bushels  29,717.160 
In  1843  in  quarters  1,380,823  or  bushels  11,046,600 
Of  these  importations  the  United  States  furninhed  as  follows : 

In  1841  in  quarlera  138,480  or  bushels  1,107,840 
In  1842  in  quarters  149.484  or  bushels  1,195,872 
In  1843  in  quarters    93,700  or  boshels     749,600 

Not  four  per  cent  of  (be  quanlity  im-  aging  for  the  threa  yean  abont  five  and 

poited  in  1841 — about  four  per  cent  of  one-third  per  cent 

tbe  quantity  in  1842 — about  seven  per  We  have  not  the  data  before  oa  to 

ti  the  qoutitj  impotled  in  ISlS—avei^  show  tbe  present  faUing  off  of  the  im- 
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portationa  into  Encland  from  France, 
Russia,  Prusaia,  and  Germany ;  but  we 
hare  no  doubt  when  these  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  whole  secret  of  the  great  de- 
mand at  present  sustained  for  our  bread- 
stuff will  be  made  fully  manifest,  and 
will  clearly  prove  that  we  are  indebted 
for  it,  to  the  short  crops  of  the  last  year 
throughout  Europe;  and  that  therefore 
we  have  made  a  liberal  allowance  in  fix- 
ing the  average  quantity  which  Great 
Britain  will  require,  at  two  millions  of 
quarters  or  sixteen  millions  of  bushels; 
and  thatthe  United  States  will  not  in  fu- 
ture supply  of  that  auantity  much  more 
than  one  million  ot  bushels,  while  the 
remaining  fifteen  millions  will  be  supplied 
by  the  continental  nations  of  Europe. 
But  suppose  we  should  even  supply 
double  that  amount,  what  a  trifling  pro- 
portion is  that  of  our  crop,  which  was 
estimated  by  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  patents  to  be  in  1845, 106,548,- 
000  bushels,  as  per  following  table : 


New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland. 

District  of  Columbia, 

Virginia, 

N.  Carolina, 

Kentucky, 

Tennessee, 

Ohio, 

Michigan, 

Illinois, 

Indiana, 

Missouri, 

Wisconsin, 

Iowa, 


16,200,000 

1,050,000 

12,520,000 

440,000 

4,384,000 

15,000 

11,885,000 

1,969,000 

4,769,000 

8,340,000 

13.572.000 

7,061,000 

4,563,000 

7,044.000 

1,525,000 

971 .000 

793,000 


New  England  States,        2,363,000 
States  south  of  35®  north 
latitude,  7,84,000 


Bushels.         106,548,000 

Thus,  if  our  estimate  be  correct,  our 
exports  to  Great  Britain  will  not  exceed 
one  per  cent.,  and  if  that  be  doubled  only 
two  per  cent,  of  our  crop,  estimating  it 
upon  the  crop  of  1845;  whereas  the 
auantity  of  Wheat  grown  in  the  United 
btates  will  doubtless  greatly  increase 
from  year  to  year. 

It  is  the  party  slang  of  the  day,  to  at- 
tribute the  recent  large  exportations  of 
frain  and  provisions  to  woat  is  called 
^ree  Trade,  but  which  in  truth  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  necessity  to  which 
Great  Britain  is  reduced  of  favoring  her 


manufacturers  by  removing  the  import 
duties  on  the  raw  material  and  on  bread* 
stufs  and  provisions,  when  surely  noaa 
but  the  most  ispiorant  can  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  had  thetariffof  1842  remained  in 
full  force,  we  should  have  furnished  the 
exhausted  and  famine- stricken  portion  of 
Europe  with  precisely  the  same  amount 
of  food  to  save  them  from  a  hopelees 
destitution.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  the 
tariff  system,  which  has  fostered  our 
manufJEU^turing  and  mechanic  industry, 
has  enabled  us  to  lay  their  specie  under 
contribution — as  it  must  be  obvious  that 
but  for  the  amount  of  manufactures  now 
made  at  home,  instead  of  the  specie  that 
has  come  to  us,  we  should  have  been 
deluged  with  the  proceeds  of  the  pauper 
labor  of  Europe  in  return  for  our  bread- 
stuffs  and  provisions,  to  the  destruction 
of  American  skill  and  industry. 

How  far  the  tariff  of  1846  may  injure 
us  we  will  not  pretend  to  prophecy,  but  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  our  moet 
thorough  conviction,  that  if  Mr.  Walker's 
principle  of  collecting  the  largest  amount 
of  revenue  at  the  lowest  rate  of  duties 
shall  be  submitted  to,  then  the  paralyze* 
tion  of  our  resources  must  be  the  resnlt* 
and  American  labor  find  a  much  lower 
level,  to  the  demoralization  of  the  great 
mass  of  our  citizens  and  the  destruction 
of  the  real  independence  of  the  nation. 

We  would  by  no  means,  as  we  have 
said,  underrate  the  advantages  our  coun- 
try has  derived  from  the  very  large  ship- 
ments of  grain  and  provisions  which  the 
distresses  of  Europe  have  enabled  us  to 
furnish  them,  for  the  current  year.  We 
consider  it  as  the  only  thing  which  has 
saved  us  from  a  state  of  depression  such 
as  we  have  seldom  witnessed.  Our  ob- 
ject is  to  state  the  facts,  which  are  proven 
y  a  reference  to  the  experience  of  many 
years  in  the  Wheat  trade,  that  our  farm- 
ers and  merchants  may  not  be  led  into 
erroneous  calculations  for  the  future. 

It  is  highly  probable  that,  for  one  or 
two  years  to  come,  we  may  profit  by  the 
extreme  scarcity  in  Europe  of  vegetable 
food  of  all  kinds ;  as  it  will  require  some 
time  for  Europe  to  reinstate  its  full  sup- 
ply, and  have  the  usual  quantity  left  on 
hand  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Doubtless, 
also,  our  commerce  in  Indian  Com  will 
experience  a  great  increase  over  former 
years.  The  value  of  that  grain  as  a  sub- 
stantial aliment  has  been  fully  tested,  dur- 
ing the  present  season  of  trans- Atlantic 
famine ;  the  European  palate  is  becoming 
accustomed  to  it»  and  the  power  wMieE 
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exists  for  its  increased  production  in  the  Greatly  may  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea^ 

Southern  States,  may  prore  of  immense  sury  console  himself  that  nis  ignorance 

advantage  to  that  quarter  of  the  Union,  of  the  nature  of  trade  has  been  so  fully 

and  enable  them  to  substitute  it  in  some  demonstrated  ;  for  we  risk   nothing  in 

degree  for  cotton,  the  lessening  of  the  cul-  the  assertion,  that  but  for  this  influx  of 

tivation  of  which  is  so  important  to  sus-  specie,  his  Tariff  of  1846,  his  Sub-Trea- 

tain  a  remunerating  price.  sury,  and  his  unlimited   Warehousing 

The  investigation  of  this  subject  gives  System,  would  have  produced  such  a  re- 
rise  to  many  other  considerations,  so  vulsion  in  trade,  that  he  would  not  have 
closely  connected  with  it,  that  we  must  been  enabled  to  negotiate  his  loan,  nor 
ask  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  while  would  any  bank  this  side  of  Boston  have 
we  give  our  views  respecting  some  of  been  in  a  situation  to  continue  specie 
them.  payments  up  to  this  time. 

One  of  the  great  arguments  produced  Of  the  same  stolid  ignorance  of  the 
by  Mr.  Secretary  Walker  in  his  notorious  course  of  trade,  and  the  actually  existing 
report  on  the  Tariff,  at  the  last  session  of  state  of  things,  are  the  congratulations 
Congress,  against  protective  duties  on  that  fill  the  high  party  presses  that  the 
manufactures,  is,  that  a  few  of  the  West-  Tariff  of  1846  is  working  well  for  the 
em  States  can  supply  any  deficiency  of  country.  That  law  has  been  but  five 
grain  that  England,  or  Europe,  may  at  months  in  operation,  and  has  as  yet  pro- 
any  time  require :  hence  he  argues  that  duced  no  other  effect  than  to  cause  a  fall 
the  United  States  should  give  up  manu-  in  price  on  all  foreign  and  domestic  ma- 
factures,  and  increase  the  cultivation  of  nufactures,  which  has  severely  injured 
grain.  The  writer  of  this  article  com-  those  who  deal  in  them  and  had  stocks 
bated  this  doctrine  in  the  National  Maga-  on  hand,  and  to  introduce  cotton  goods, 
zine,  in  a  review  of  that  report,  and  in  prints,  &c.,  which  are  commencing  to  in- 
doing  so,  took  the  ground  that  we  could  terfere  with  the  home  industry.  No  man 
supply  all  agricultural  produce  that  would  living  can  at  this  time  form  the  slightest 
at  any  time  be  required  of  us,  with  our  accurate  judgment  of  what  will  be  the 
present  force  engaged  in  agricultural  pur-  eventual  injurious  effect  of  the  policy 
suits;  and  he  is  now  enabled  to  appeal  commenced  by  the  present  administration. 
to  existing  facts  as  triumphantly  sustain-  One  thing  we  think  is  clear,  and  that  is, 
ing  the  ground  then  taken.  Such  a  state  that  the  country  is  wholly  opposed  to  it. 
of  destitution  in  vegetable  food  as  is  now  The  recent  elections  have  already  done 
prevalent  in  Europe,  has  scarcely  ever  away  with  the  large  majority  of  the  sup- 
before  existed;  and  what  has  been  the  porters  of  "the  party"  in  the  last  lower 
result  ?  Let  our  immense  exportations  House  of  Congress.  And  we  confi(fently 
recently  made,  answer  this  question.  And  trust  that  when  all  the  elections  for  the 
let  it  also  be  remembered  that  this  has  next  Congress  are  over,  a  Whig  majority 
occurred  without  the  slightest  preparation  in  that  body  will  at  least  have  an  opportuni- 
for  it,  from  the  crop  that  was  grown,  ty  of  overhauling  the  wasteful  expendi- 
without  any  anticipation  that  an  increased  tares  of  the  public  money  in  an  unright- 
demand  would  take  place.  "  But,"  rea-  eouswar,  and  of  showing  up  to  the  coun- 
soned  Mr.  Walker,  **  foreign  nations  will  try  the  reckless  manner  in  which  the  public 
not  buy  our  grain  unless  we  will  increas-  interests  have  been  sacrificed  to  sustain 
ingly  take  their  manufactures.**  Whence,  an  unscrupulous  party,  ready  and  willing 
then,  we  would  ask,  the  immense  impor-  to  immolate  the  best  interests  of  the  Union 
tations  of  specie  which  are  daily  flowing  in  the  vain  hope  of  ministering  to  their 
in  upon  us,  until  they  have  already  ex-  insatiable  thirst  for  place  and  power, 
ceeded  twenty  millions  of  dollars  ? 
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Europe  continues  to  be  agitated  in 
almost  every  part  of  its  extent.  In  Eng- 
land '  a  severe  pressure  in  the  money 
market  has  followed  the  demand  for  for- 
eign grain,  and  the  ravages  of  the  famine 
in  Ireland  continue  unchecked.  The 
ministerial  scheme  of  education  has  been 


very  ably  discussed,  and  although  it  en- 
countered an  intensely  bitter  opposition, 
chiefly  on  paeudC'teW^iows  grounds,  it  has 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  The  proposition  is 
simply  to  appropriate  £100,000  per  an- 
num, to  *he  aid  of  schools,  each  receiving 
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.  .um  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  A  book  of  <*  Trayels  in  the  Steppes  of 
money  voluntarily  contributed  for  itf  sup-  the  Caspian  Sea,"  by  a  civil  engineer  with 
port  The  system  of  school  inspection  is  a  most  unbewitching  name,  Xavier  H.  de 
also  to  be  extended  and  improved,  and  Hell,  has  been  translated  and  published, 
government  rewards  are  offered  to  the  best  It  contains  a  great  amount  of  fresh  and 
scholars  and  teachers.  The  only  condition  valuable  information,  and  many  of  its 
required  is,  that  a  portion  of  each  day  in  skstches,  being  written  by  M.  Hell's  lady, 
all  the  schools  shall  be  devoted  to  reading  who  shared  his  travels,  are  clever  and  in- 
a  portion  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  teresting.  A*  very  spirited  anonymous 
Scriptures.  The  Catholics  complain  that  novel  has  made  its  appearance,  entitled, 
they  are  thus  entirely  excluded  from  the  *'  A  Whim  and  its  Consequences.**  It 
benefits  of  the  system  proposed.  There  is  makes  some  slight  sensation.  Two  new 
no  doubt  that  the  scheme  will  be  adopted,  books  upon  China  one  by  Robert  Fortune, 
and  that  it  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  a  botanist,  and  the  other  by  Smith,  a  mis- 
improvement  of  education  in  England,  sionary  explorer,  have  been  published. 
The  whole  subject  was  very  thoroughly  Both  are  valuable,  and  add  much  to  onr 
and  ably  canvassed.  One  of  the  most  solid  information  concerning  men  and  things  in 
as  well  as  brilliant  speeches  upon  the  bill,  the  Celestial  Empire.  One  of  them  at 
was  that  made  by  Mr.  Macauiay.  least  should  be  reprinted.      Lamartine's 

Upon  the  Continent,  politics  and  the  **  History  of  the  Girondins  **  has  reached 

condition  of  the  people  continue  to  engross  its  third  volume,  which  is  devoted  mainly 

and  excite  the  attention  of  all  classes,  to  the  causes  of  the  10th  of  August  and 

The    Pope,    by    his  firm    and  wise    ad-  the  2d  of  September,  1792.    The  works  of 

herence  to  liberal  measures,  has  provoked  Thomas  Raid,  with  Dugald  Stewart's  ac- 

the  enmity  of  Austria,  and  various  con-  count  of  his  life   and  writings,  together 

spiracles  have  been  formed  against  him,  with  a  selection  from  his  hitherto  unpub- 

in  all  which  the  priests  are  found  to  bear  lished  letters,  have  just  been  published  in 

a  conspicuous  part.    A  desire  for  greater  a    new  edition,  edited   by    Sir  William 

liberty  is,  however,  becoming  universal  in  Hamilton,  who  also  contributes  a  preface 

Italy,  and  the  Pope  receives  the   hearty  and  some  supplementary  dissertations, 

support  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  discussion  of  the  best  modes  of  ven- 

In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  popular  parties  tilation  has  elicited  some  interesting  statit- 

are  acquiring  greater  strength  and  giving  tical  facts  connected  with  the  health  of 

better  form  and  method  to  public  ^airs.  the  English.     It  is  stated  that  one-fourth 

Upon  all  these  points,  as  well  as  others  of  of  the  children  in  England  die  before  they 

general  interest,  the  letter  of  our  Paris  are  five  years  old ;  and  that  in  London,  out 

correspondent,  which  we  give  below,  will  of  49,089    people    who    died    in    1846, 

be  found  satisfactory.  22,275,  nearly  half,  were  under  15;  and 

In  literary  matters,  nothing  worthy  of  that  14,368,  nearly  one-third,  died  from 

special  note  meets  our  eye.  diseases    of    the    organs    of   respiration. 

Chevalier  Bunsen's  work  on  the  "Church  These  facts  certainly  justify  the  utmost 

of  the  Future'*  has  been  published  in  Eng-  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  air  that  is 

lish,  in  the  form  of  a  comment  upon  the  breathed. 

author's  correspondence  with  Mr.  Glad-  A  newspaper  directory  has  been  pub- 
stone.  The  Prussian  minister  in  England,  lished  in  London,  from  which  it  appears 
who  is  the  author  of  this  work,  has  been  that  there  are  now  in  England  555  jour- 
most  favorably  known  for  some  years  to  nals:  30  liberal,  187  conservative,  and  138 
literary  men  as  one  of  the  ripest  scholars,  neutral.  It  is  also  stated  that  more  money 
and  most  earnest  seekers  after  truth,  is  lost  in  starting  newspapers  than  in  any 
among  the  orthodox  divines  of  Europe,  other  department  of  business ;  not  one  in 
The  letters  of  Dr.  Arnold,  by  the  tone  of  ten  of  those  which  are  started  ever  sue- 
most  emphatic  eulogy  with  which  they  ceeds  in  paying  its  expenses.  In  this 
always  refer  to  Bunsen,  whom  Arnold  de-  country,  the  proportion,  we  imagine, 
dares  to  be  the  greatest  and  best  man  he  would  be  much  less — because,  perhaps,  the 
has  ever  known,  have  excited  in  him  and  number  started  is  far  greater, 
his  works  a  fresh  interest,  which  will  in-  Other  foreign  matters  of  interest  are 
sure  for  this  treatise  a  marked  reception,  chiefly  embraced  in  the  following  Euro- 
The  author  in  his  preface  says,  that  he  has  pean  letter : 
been  engaged  for  over  twenty- five  years 

upon  inquiries  connected  with  the  subject  Paris,  ^pril  30, 1847. 

His  conclusions  are  greatly  at  variance  You  have  already  received  acccounts  of 

with  generally  received  opinions  as  to  the  passing  events  in  Europe  during  the  first 

constitution  and  offices  of  the  Church,  fortnight  of  April.    You  know  that  this 

and  coincide  with  those  of  Arnold  more  month  was  ushered  in,  at  Paris,  by  weather 

nearly  than  of  any  other  writer  of  the  day.  which  effectually  dampened  the  festivities 

The  book  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  of  Lon^champs.    That  annual  promenade 

concerned  in  the  progress  of  theological  of  fashion  has  lost  the  prestige  which  it 

inqoir J.  onoe  enjoyed  •§  a  tubstitutt  for  the  ancient 
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pilgrimage  to  an  Abbey,  founded  in  1261 ,  tbe  erer-cbanging  aflUn  of  tbe  Old  World, 
at  the  Bois  de  Boologne,  by  laabella  of  The  quarrel  between  King  Otbo  and 
France,  sister  of  St.  Louis,  where,  towards  the  youni^  Sultan  is  more  violent  than  ever, 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  the  atten-  The  excitement  which  it  has  occasioned 
tion  of  amateurs  was  attracted  by  a  melo-  may  at  any  moment  break  out  in  warlike 
dious  choir  of  nuns  whose  voices  were  manifestations.  The  only  two  meana 
long  ago  silent  You  have  been  informed  which  might  have  checked  it  in  the  be- 
ef the  solemn  services  of  Passion  Week,  ginning — tbe  inteference  of  the  great  Euro- 
when  the  churches  of  the  capital  were  pean  powers,  or  a  personal  advance  on  the 
thronged,  as  at  St.  Roch's,  by  worshippers  part«of  the  Greek  sovereign — have  been  re- 
ef every  rank,  from  street  beggars  to  the  sorted  to  in  vain.  It  is  true  that  two  of 
Queen  and  her  sons,  the  Princes — all  the  cabinets,  consulted  on  the  occasion, 
kneeling  before  the  same  altar — while  the  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  Ottoman,  and 
most  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  out  slight  weight  is  allowed  to  the  contrary 
ritual  were  celebrated.  The  perfume  of  opinion  of  France.  A  letter  from  Otho 
costly  incense  filled  the  great  temple ;  the  to  the  Sultan,'couched  in  the  most  respect- 
finest  music  swelled  beneath  the  high  ful  terms,  but  not  affording,  however,  tuf- 
arches,  and  floated  among  the  dim  pillars  of  ficient  satisfaction  to  the  tre$  haut  et  tret 
tbe  long  aisles.  For  one  evening,  at  least —  puUsant  Empereur,  hM  he  was  styled  in 
that  of  good  Friday — the  theatres  were  de-  it,  has  also  t>een  ineffectual  to  heal  the 
serted,  to  the  benefit  of  the  keepers  of  the  breach.  The  period  allotted  for  tbe  desired 
caf6s  and  biljiard-rooms  which  were  then  concessions  having  expired  on  the  1st  of 
crowded  by  multitudes  who  would  other-  April,  without  their  fulfillment,  the  Hel- 
wise  have  offered,  as  usual,  their  nightly  lenists  at  Stamboul  are  deprived  of  protec- 
devotions  at  the  shrine  of  Thespis.  You  tion,  and  the  diplomatic  relations  between 
have  heard  of  the  principal  occurrences  the  two  courts  are  completely  interrupted, 
and  rumors  on  the  continent  during  the  Menaced  on  the  one  hand'  by  Turkey, 
•arly  part  of  the  month.  The  threatened  Greece  is  exposed  on  the  other  to  England, 
rapture  of  relations  between  Greece  and  Three  British  vessels  are  lying  on  the  wa- 
the  Sublime  Porte;  the  ministerial  changes  ters  of  the  Pireus,  and  whether  or  not  they 
in  Spain,  where  the  daughter  of  KingFer-  have  been  sent,  acccordiug  to  general  be- 
dinand  displays,  freed  from  the  tyranny  lief,  to  reclaim  the  interest  on  the  English 
of  the  queen  mother,  the  impetuous  tem-  loan,  their  attitude  is  nevertheless  threat- 
per  she  inherited  from  her  late  father,  and  ening.  A  new  complication  in  the  afiairs 
needing  foreign  interference,  whether  of  Greece,  and  one  which,  in  the  actual 
from  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  or  the  circumstances,  may  lead  to  serious  conse- 
eabinet  of  St.  James,  as  little  as  she  does  quences,  is  the  question  never  entirely  de- 
the  incapacity  of  the  mock«king  to  whom  cided  and  now  agitated  anew,  relative  to 
M.  Guizot  boasted  so  exultingly  of  having  the  succession  to  tbe  throne,  in  case  of  the 
married  her,  chooses  to  follow  her  **  own  present  king*8  decease  without  issue.  Eng- 
sweet  will,"  not  uninfluenced,  however,  so  lish  interference,  to  which  the  diminution 
scandal  says,  by  the  same  seductive  power  of  French  influence  at  Athens  is  here  sup- 
which  seems,  in  the  person  of  Gen.  Serrano  posed  to  be  owing,  does  not  now  for  the 
to  have  played  a  similar  part  at  Madrid  to  first  time  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  the 
that  enacted  by  it  in  the  person  of  Lola  Porte.  So  long  ago  as  1609  it  aimed  at  an 
Montes  at  Munich ;  the  rumor  of  a  triple  authority  in  Constantinople  which  it  is  not 
alliance  between  England,  Spain  and  Pur-  disposed  to  relinquish  at  the  present  day. 
tugal ;  the  unexpected  introduction,  under  The  barbarities  exercised  by  the  Turk- 
the  auspices  of  the  French  Minister  of  itih  Grovernment  against  the  Christians  of 
foreign  afiairs,  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Liban,  have  excited  univer^  reprobation 
as  a  stockholder  to  the  amount  of  50  mil-  in  France.  Chekib-Effendi,  the  present 
lion  francs,  at  the  Bourse  of  Paris ;  the  ambassador  of  the  Sultan  to  Austria,  and 
illness  of  the  Autocrat,  which  prevents,  or  who  not  long  since  visited  Rome  on  an  en- 
at  least  postpones  his  projected  visit  to  the  bassy,  unprecedented  in  history,  from  the 
metropolis  of  France — an  event  heralded,  successor  of  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad  to  the 
it  wassaid,  by  autograph  letters  and  sundry  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  spiritual  chief 
gifts  of  northern  delicacies  sent  to  Louis  of  the  **  Christian  dogs,'*  as  those  same  old 
Phillippe  by  the  imperial  hand;  the  con-  Caliphs  would  have  called  the  infidels, 
vocation  of  the  Prussian  Diet  by  Frederick  was  previously  sent  on  a  mission  to  pacify 
William  IV.  the  parliamentary  proceed-  the  troubles  in  Liban,  and  defend  the 
ings  of  the  French  Chambers ;  all  these,  Maronites  against  the  Druses.  His  inter- 
and  numerous  other  items  of  European  pretation  of  the  word  <*  pacify*'  permitted 
news  up  to  the  departure  of  the  steamer  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  pillaged  and 
which  left  Liverpool  ten  or  fifteen  days  massacred,  their  houses  to  be  burned,  and 
ago,  have  been  duly  chronicled  in  the  their  harvests  destroyed.  In  spite  of  his 
American  journals.  My  topics  are  there-  education  at  Paris,  he  seems  to  have  retain- 
fore  limited,  and  it  will  be  necessary  ed  a  portion  of  the  traditional  hatred  of  the 
merely  to  glanca  at  the  praMnt  asptct  of  Oimanlis  against  the  Christians  of  Syrii. 


